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CHAPTER  L 

ME.  BOBBBT  M^OULLAQH. 

Just  oat  of  Basinghall-street,  at 
the  end  of  an  unnamed  conrt^ 
there  stands  a  house  which  must 
hare  heen  old  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 
So  far  the  march  of  improve- 
ment has  passed  it  by.  There 
remains  .probably  some  fag-end 
of  a  lease,  or  a  difficulty  regard- 
ing adjoining  property ;  for  other- 
wise tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  it 
would  hare  been  swept  off  the 
hce  of  the  earth  long  ago^  and 
the  ^valuable  site'  it  now  occu- 
pies covered  with  new  offices, 
chambers,  or  warehouses.  There 
are  plenty  of  all  to  be  let  close  at 
hand,  as  there  are,  indeed,  in 
every  street  and  alley  in  the  heart 
of  London;  but  the  modem 
builder  is  as  insatiable  as  the 
grave.  He  never  sees  an  ancient 
edifice  without  longing  to  destroy 
it.  Churches  and  churchyards, 
abbeys,  palaces,  castles,  cottages, 
give  him  his  own  way,  and  he 
would  swallow  them  alL  He  is 
the  nineteenth-century  Dragon 
of  Wantley,  and  it  may  be  that 
even  at  this  present  moment  of 
writing  he  has  looked  upon  the 
old  house  hard  by  Ba^uighall- 
fltzeet,  and  marked  it  for  his  own. 
VOL.  xxxnc,  KO.  coxxiz. 


A  very  old  house,  and  one 
which,  though  it  has  been  used 
this  many  a  day  for  business 
purposes,  still,  with  its  wide  stair- 
case, its  heavy  balusters,  its  hand- 
rail about  a  foot  square,  its  fine 
hall  and  noble  rooms,  appeals 
mutely  against  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  turned,  and 
reminds  the  visitor  of  a  time 
when  guests  trooped  up  the  easy 
steps,  and  a  dignified  hospitaHjy 
rendered  it  an  honoured  abode  in 
the  eyes  of  citizens  living  -in  the 
many  localities  once  considered 
choice,  before  railways  were  in- 
vented and  all  the  world  went 
gadding. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1854  it 
had,  however^  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  occu- 
pied by  a  wholesale  dealer  in 
Scotch  confectionery  —  marma- 
lades, biscuits,  and  other  edibles 
of  a  like  tempting  and  toothsome 
description. 

One  half  of  the  ground-floor 
and  basement  was  devoted  to  the 
requirements  of  business ;  the  rest 
of  the  house  was  use^  for  a  dwell- 
ing. There  Mr.  Eobert  McCul- 
lagh — 'plain  old  Rab,'  as  he 
sometimes  called  himself — ^had 
made  and  saved  a  considerable 
amount  of  money ;  he  had  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  reputation; 
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he  bad  seen  four  sons  grow  to 
manhood,  and  started  three  o£ 
them  ont  in  the  world;  he  had 
lost  his  wife ;  and  he  had  lived 
with  great  contentment  on  a  very 
small  sum  per  annum. 

To  turn  from  Basinghall-street 
into  the  court,  which  led  to  the 
old  house,  was  like  plimging 
from  light  to  darkness — a  sudden 
chill  seemed  to  freeze  the  marrow, 
even  on  a  warm  summer's  day, 
when  tbe  main  thoroughfare  was 
left  and  the  passage  entered.  JN'ot 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  ever  irradi- 
ated the  first  portion  of  the  way ; 
hut  after  a  short  distance,  the 
court,  turning  sharply  to  the  left, 
suddenly  widened  and  revealed  an 
opening  like  a  tiny  square,  where 
four  old  houses  stood  side  by  side, 
forgotten  apparently  by  the  ex- 
ternal, busy,  bustling  world. 

'As  much  to  yourself  aa  if 
you  were  on  the  top  of  Ben 
Nevis,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh,  in 
eulogy  of  his  residence.  '  There 
may  be  grander  places  in  London, 
I  do  not  dispute  that ;  but  more 
comfortable)  no,  not  within  or 
without  the  bills  of  mortality.' 

Jf  contentment  can  insure 
happiness,  Mr.  McCullagh  might 
be  accounted  a  happy  man.  He 
was  contented  with  his  house,  his 
business,  his  native  land,  London, 
the  city  of  his  adoption,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  hunself.  Li 
the  course  of  his  whole  life  he 
might  have  made  a  mistake  or 
two,  he  was  not  'just  sure;'  but 
we  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes, 
and  he  had  fallen  into  fewer 
errors  than  his  fellows.  He  did 
not  desire  a  better  trade,  or  a 
better  house,  or  anything  he  had 
not  got  or  could  not  get ;  it  pro- 
voked him  to  hear  people  say 
they  wanted  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  their  lot,  and  plodding  along 
quietly  and  constantly. 

'  The  silent  sow,'  remarked  Mr. 


McCullagh,  reverting  to  the  in- 
genious simile  of  earlier  days, 
*  sups  the  most  brose ;  and  when 
you  hear  a  man  grumbling  for 
what  Providence  has  not  seen  fit 
to  give  him,  you  can  aye  tell 
pretty  nearly  what  the  end  of 
that  man  will  be.' 

It  was  towards  this  palace  of 
content,  this  retired  abode,  so 
suited  for  a  contemplative  life, 
that  one  dreary  November  day  sl 
gentleman  walked  briskly,  and 
with  a  certain  eager  brightness 
in  his  face  which  might  have 
told  any  passer-by  his  thoughts 
were  of  the  pleasantest. 

And  yet,  nevertheless,  there 
came  every  now  and  then  over 
the  brightness  a  certain  anxious 
expression  which  obscured  the  joy, 
as  a  passing  cloud  sometimes 
dims  the  sunshine. 

He  had  good  news  to  tell ;  but 
not  perfectly  unalloyed.  He  could 
not  exactly  pre-determine  how 
what  he  wanted  to  say  might  be 
received.  Mr.  McCullagh,  having 
been  the  architect  of  his  own. 
fortune,  was  sometimes  given  to 
look  disparagingly  on  the  edifices 
erected,  and  in  course  of  erection, 
by  others. 

The  great  hall-door  stood  hos- 
pitably open,  and  the  gentleman 
walked  straight  into  an  ofiGice  par- 
titioned off  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  boxes  for 
desks  and  clerks. 

Going  up  to  one  of  these,  and 
putting  his  head  over  the  rail- 
ing, he  asked  an  old  man  who 
was  busily  employed  in  book- 
keeping, 

*  Is  my  father  in,  Mr.  Eoy  V 

Mr.  Eoy  was  at  the  moment 
engaged  in  ruling  two  red  h'nes 
at  the  bottom  of  a  money  column, 
and  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  either  the  question  or  the 
questioner  till  he  had  finished 
what  he  was  about ;  then,  wiping 
his  pen  on  a  piece  of  rag  which 
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hung  saapended  by  a  bit  of  coid 
horn  the  handle  of  one  of  the 
diawers,  he  answered  slowly, 

'Ay,  Mr.  Eobert,  you'll  find 
him  np  above.' 

'  Is  he  at  dinnei  T  inquired  Mr. 
Sobert 

'  Well,  he  did  speak  of  taking 
a  bite,'  was  the  cautious  conces- 
sion. 

With  an  impatient  gesture  the 
younger  man  turned  from  the 
desk,  and  walked  out  of  the  silent 
office,  throwing  an  irritable  glance 
around  as  he  went.  Everything 
in  it  was  Scotch,  deeply,  darkly, 
beaudfnlLy  Scotch,  £K>m  the 
cheek-bones  of  the  errand-boy 
whom  he  encountered  on  the 
threshold  of  the  counting-house, 
to  Mr.  Boy,  who  might,  judging 
from  his  accent,  have  only  arrived 
£rom  the  Land  o'  Cakes  on  the 
pievioua  evening. 

He  went  slowly  up  the  wide 
ea^  steps  of  the  oak  staircase, 
the  gloom  of  the  November  after- 
noon seeming  to  follow  and  deepen 
around  him  the  higher  he  as- 
cended, and  came  to  a  heavy  door, 
likewise  of  oak,  at  which  he 
knocked  gently. 

'  Come  in  T  cried  a  sharp  dear 
voice ;  and  thus  bidden,  the  young 
man  entered. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  a  girl 
who  had  been  playing  '  Di  tanti 
palpitti'  with  labouring  earnest- 
ness upon  a  decrepit  piano,  several 
of  the  notes  in  which  were  dumb,  . 
rose  from  a  music-stool  as  rickety 
as  the  instrument;  and  at  the  same 
momentUfhomely-looking  person, 
who  acted  as  housekeeper  in  Mr. 
McCuUagh's  establishment,  ex- 
churned,  in  a  tone  of  some  sm> 
prise,  * 

*  Why,  it's  Eobert  f 
'So  it  is,  I  declare i'  sold  Mr. 
M^Cullagh.  'You're just  in  time 
£i>r  a  bit  <^  dinner;  it  will  be  set 
on  in  a  minute.' 

'I   have  dined,  thank  you,' 


answered  the  person  called  Sobert, 
advancing  towards  the  hearth, 
and  trying  to  make  head  against 
the  gloom,  which  the  mere  spark 
of  fire  burning  in  the  grate 
seemed  to  deepen  rather  than 
decrease,  'an  hour  and  more 
ago.' 

*0,  come,  that  won't  do,'  re- 
turned his  father ;  '  luncheon,  or 
a  snack,  not  a  dinner,  you  know.' 

*  All  the  dinner  I  ever  have, 
at  any  rate,'  said  the  young  man, 
looking  with  eyes  which  could 
not  conceal  their  discontent  at 
the  meagre  appointments  of  Mr. 
McCullagh's  table,  on  which  a 
wench,  with  her  sleeves  tucked 
up,  was  placing  a  piece  of  roast 
beef  that  had  been,  as  the  house- 
keeper explained,  '  hotted  up,' 
some  smoking  potatoes,  and  a 
dish  of  greens. 

« Will  I  light  a  candle  V  asked 
the  housekeeper ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  gracious  assent  fiom,  Mr. 
MeCullagh,  the  simple  prepara- 
tions were  complete. 

'Draw  your  chair,  Eobert; 
you'll  take  a  glass  of  ale,  at  any 
rate  V  suggested  his  father. 

'  I'll  take  a  glass  of  ale,  thank 
yoi^'  assented  Eobert,  drawing  his 
chair  as  invited,  but  employing 
himself  somewhat  irreverently  the 
while  a  blessing  was  being  re- 
quested, scrutinising  the  knives 
and  forks  he  could  remember 
from  the  time  he  was  a  child. 

No  new-fangled  things,  except 
in  the  way  of  trade  and  merchan- 
dise, were  ever  to  be  found  in 
that  house.  The  handles  of  the 
knives  were  green,  and  the  blades 
worn  down  to  half  their  original 
length ;  t}ie  forks,  likewise  green- 
handled,  were  steel-pronged ;  the 
plate  German  silver;  the  dishes 
commonest  delf;  the  solitary 
candlestick  brass ;  the  table-linen 
coarse;  the  service  of  the  roughest. 

« Well,  Effie,  and  how  does  the 
music,  get  on.V  asked  the  young 
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man,  addreasing  the  young  girl| 
who  sat  opposito  to  him. 

'MiddlinV  sh€  answered ;  she 
was  Scotch  too. 

*  Her  teacher  says  she  is  getting 
on  well/  said  Mr.  McCullagh, 
wrestling  with  the  joint,  which 
had  got  somewhat  dried  in  the 
process  of  re-roasting.  ^I  am 
thinking,  Janet,'  he  went  on^ 
addressing  his  housekeeper, 'Mary 
has  let  the  meat  bum  a  wee.' 

*  She  has  so,*  agreed  Miss  Nicol, 
'but  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent 
that.  It  might  have  been  better 
to  hash  the  beef,  but  I  thought 
you  were  tired  of  hash.' 

'  Tired  !  me  tired  ?  echoed  Mr. 
McCullagh;  '  what  are  you  think- 
ing about,  cfanet?  I  do  not  turn 
up  my  nose  at  good  food.  I  can 
mind  the  time  when  I  found  it 
hard  enough  to  get  any.' 

If  this  remark  was  intended  as 
a  reflection  on  his  son — which  is 
open  to  doubt,  since  the  worthy 
merchant  had  a  general  as  well  as^ 
particular  manner  of  delivering 
such  utterances — it  did  not  pro- 
duce any  apparent  effect.  The 
younger  Eobert  had  heard  too 
many  statements  of  the  kind  in 
former  times  to  attach  much 
weight  to  them  now.  He  stared 
into  the  dim  distance  whilst  the 
dialogue  proceeded,  looking  as 
much  an  anachronism  amongst 
his  own  relations — both  Miaa 
Mcol  and  Effie  were  some  far- 
away connections  of  the  McCul- 
laghs — as  Mr.  McCullagh  and  his 
household  belongings  did  amongst 
the  decaying  splendours  of  that 
ancient  mansion. 

The  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tunes was  a  small  mean-looking 
man,  with  straight  sandy  hair,  a 
shrewd  shrewish  nose,  eyes  so 
light  as  to  be  almost  colourless,  a 
face  perfectly  clean  save  for 
freckles,  a  wide  mouth,  a  long 
upper  lip,  and  a  forehead  moder- 
ately high.    His  son,  on  the  colli- 


trary,  had  dark  hair  which  curled 
a  litUe  naturally,  dark  eager  eyes 
shaded  by  lashes  so  long  as  to 
gi^e  at  times  an  almost  womanish 
expression  to  his  face ;  his  upper 
lip  was  short,  his  mouth  almost 
weak,  his  whiskers  large;  he 
looked  about  a  head  taller  than 
his  fSather,  and  was  about  half  as 
broad  again.  He  carried  himself 
well,  spoke  well,  had  mixed  in 
the  world,  and  adopted  its  usages 
and  modes  of  expression;  yet 
the  elder  McCullagh  had  more 
sense  in  his  little  finger  than  the 
younger  in  his  whole  body,  and 
the  old  man,  so  called,  not  because 
he  was  actually  old,  but  merely  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  juniors 
of  his  family,  as  heartily  despised 
his  first-bom  for  his  paucity  of 
brains  as  his  son  despised  him  for 
his  want  of  polish. 

There  ensued  a  short  silence. 
Mr.  McCullagh  helped  himself 
plentifully  to  vegetables  ere  push- 
ing the  dishes  over  to  his  female 
bcdongings,  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  frugal  dinner  as  though  it 
had  been  an  aldermanic  feast. 
Miss  Kicol  and  her  niece  ate  the 
driest  and  most  burnt  portions  of 
the  meat,  and  made  no  attempts 
at  conversation.  Eobert  was  a 
complete  wet  blanket  in  that 
house :  just  as  effectually  as  the 
family  damped  his  spirits  did  he 
depress  theirs.  Between  himself 
and  his  father  there  yawned  a 
gulf  almost  as  long  and  as  wide  as 
the  whole  term  of  his  natural 
existence ;  and  though  peace  had 
for  years  prevailed  so  far  as  angry- 
word  or  hot  controversy,  it  seemed, 
to  say  the  least  of  the  matter,  un- 
likely that  the  chasm  would  ever 
be  bridged  over  now. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Mir. 
McCullagh  taking  up  the  beer-jug 
and  peering  curioudy  at  its  con- 
tents ;  after  that  scrutiny  he  set 
it  down  again,  and  said, 

'  Maybe,  Eobert,  you  would  take 
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a  dash  of -whisky  instead  of  tibe  ale. 
This  seems  to  be  almost  the  last 
of  ihe  barrel' 

*  Thank  jou/  answered  his  son. 
'  I  should  prefer  the  whisky.' 

'I  think  myself  ale  is  apt  to 
Ke  cold  on  the  stomach,'  remarked 
Mr.  McCallagh,  pushing  the  des- 
pised beverage  oyer  to  Miss  Kicol, 
who  accepted  the  beer  as  she  had 
taken  the  chips  of  roast  bee£ 
*  Effie,  get  oQt  the  bottle  like  a 
goodgirly  will  ye  f  he  added,  pre- 
flenting  her  with  the  key  of  the 
garde-du-vifiy  which  he  always 
kept  safe  and  sound  in  his  own 
pocket,  trusting  the  custody  of  it, 
saye  for  a  minute,  as  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  neither  to  man, 
woman,  nor  child. 

'Take  more,  take  more,'  he 
cried,  as  lus  son  poured  a  very 
flmall  modicum  into  his  tumbler, 
andprepaied  to  fill  up  the  glass  with 
water.  'What's  the  good  of 
spoiling  prime  liquor  in  that 
wayf 

Nothing  loth,  perhaps,  the 
younger  man  availed  himself  of 
this  inyitationj  possibly  he  was 
not  sorry  to  fortify  lus  own  spirits 
with  Dutch  courage.  His  father 
watched  him,  and  said,  'That's 
light/  for  there  chanced  to  be 
onejK>int  on  which  Mr.  McCullagh 
could  be  not  merely  liberal,  but 
generous,  and  that  was  '  Usque- 
lagh.' 

He  grudged  a  penny  wherewith 
to  buy  matches,  but  he  opened 
g^Jlon  jars  of  whisky  in  a  manner 
as  genial  as  remarkable. 

And  no  better '  wheskey,'  as  he 
called  it,  ever  came  south.  How 
he  got  it,  from  whom,  and 
whence,  were  secrets  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh trusted  not  to  man  bom  of 
woman.  He  knew  the  weakness 
inherent  in  man's  natare  from 
Hist  origin,  and  was  quite  of  opi- 
nion that  'tiiree  people  might 
keep  a  matter  quiet  if  tWo  were 
awaj.' 


'  You  are  dining  earlier  to-day, 
are  you  not,  father?  asked  his 
son,  who  certainly  had  not  in- 
tended to  make  a  fourth  at  the 
social  board. 

'It's  sooner  than  my  ususl,' 
answered  Mr.  McCuUagh.  'I 
keep  to  fiye  o'clock  now,  as  I  took 
to  fiye  o'clock  when  I  first  started 
in  business  on  my  own  account, 
as  the  best  hour  at  which  a  man 
engaged  in  trade  can  dine  in  Lon- 
don. The  banks  close  at  four; 
all  the  letters  should  be  ready  for 
posting ;  it's  just  the  most  suitable 
time  in  eyery  way  that  can  be 
found ;  but  it  so  happens  to-day 
I  want  to  go  to  Holbom  to  see 
Kenneth.' 

'Is  he  in  town?'  asked  Mr. 
Robert  McCullagh  junior,  without 
any  special  elation  of  yoice  or 
manner,  though  Kenneth  was  his 
brother. 

'Ay,  he's  in  town,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh, '  with  his  fSather- 
in-law  that's  to  be.' 

'  What !  is  Kenneth  going  to 
be  married  f  said  Eobert,  sur- 
prised. 

'Haye  ye  no  heard  of  iti 
exclaimed  Miss  Nicol,  with  a 
yisible  increase  of  animation. 
*  Why,  we  knew  three  days  ago.' 

'He  hasn't  written  to  me  for 
three  weeks,'  was  the  reply. 

'  It  wasn't  settled  then,'  ex- 
plained Mr.  McCullagh,  'but  it 
is  now.' 

'Who  is  she  f  inquired  his  son, 
with  a  faint  show  of  interest. 

'  The  daughter  «of  his  'master — 
no  less,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh,  re- 
pressed glee  yisible  in  eyery  fea- 
ture. 'Kenneth,  as  you  know, 
was  aye  canny,  but,  my  faith,  he 
has  done  weU  for  himself  now. 
She  is  not  only,  as  I  am  giyen  to 
imderstand,  a  well-fayoured  young 
woman,  but  she  does  not  come  to 
him  with  an  empty  hand.  How 
much  fortune  do  you  suppose  her 
father  is  going  to  settle  on  her 
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when  thoy  come  together?  Just 
giye  a  guess,  Robert ;'  the  first  por- 
tion of  which  Christian  name,  it 
may  be  remarked,  the  Scotch  mer- 
chant pronounced  as  if  it  were  jan 
exclusively  French  production. 

The  junior  Robert,  affecting  an 
interest  in  the  matter  he  did  not 
feel,  said  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  guess:  would  his  father,  he 
suggested,  give  some  clue  1 

*  What  would  you  say  to  five 
hundred  pounds?*  asked  Mr. 
McCuUagh,  *  putting  himself  for- 
ward,' as  he  expressed  it,  '  for  a 
help  of  cheese,*  and  *  breaking  a 
bittock'  off  the  oat-cake,  both  of 
which  luxuries  Mary  now  placed 
upon  the  table,  in  addition  to  a 
pat  of  butter,  printed,  possibly 
by  some  one  possessed  of  a  fine 
sense  of  irony,  T^ith  the  image  of 
a  cow.  *  What  would  you  say  to 
five  hundred  ?*  and  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
relishing  withan  exceeding  delight 
the  exquisite  humour  of  this  ques- 
tion, winked  across  at  Miss  Nicol 
as  he  propounded  it  for  the  second 
time. 

Robert  junior  saw  the  wink, 
and  knew  there  was  something 
behind ;  nevertheless  he  answered 
boldly, 

'  Why,  I  should  say  five  hun- 
dred was  a  veiy  good  dot  for  a 
fellow  in  Kenneth's  position.' 

'  And  if  I  went  up  a  figure  or 
two    higher — suppose    to    seven 

fifty  r 

*  That  Kenneth  may  count  him- 
self very  lucky,'  said  the  elder 
son  ;  '  I  am  sure  I  wish  him  joy.' 

'And  so  you  may,  my  lad,' 
cried  Mr.  iMcCullagh,  measuring 
himself  out  a  certain  allowance  of 
whisky,  which  was  his  regular 
custom,  though  he  sometimes, 
often  indeed,  supplemented  that 
certain  allowance  with  '  an  eke.' 
'  So  you  may.  Kenneth  is  to  have 
three  thousand  pounds  down  with 
her,  that  is  settled  upon  his  good 
wifb,  ye  understand.' 


'An^  that's  not  all  ye  have 
to  tell,  Mister  McCuUagh,'  here 
broke  in  Miss  Nicol  jubilantly, 
the  while  Robert  was  engaged  in 
foUowing  Charles  Lamb's  exam- 
ple, and  damning  the  unknown 
woman  at  a  venture, — that's  not 
aU  j  there's  more  to  the  back  of 
it' 

*Do  you  mean- more  money  f 
asked  Robert,  looking  in  amaze- 
ment from  one  to  the  other. 

*  Money's  worth,  money's  worth,' 
said  Mr.  McCuUagh  complacently ; 
Uhere's,  as  I  have  said,  thi^ 
thousand  to  be  tied  up  on  the 
wife,  and  Kenneth  is  to  be  taken 
into  pairtnership.' 

Robert  sat  for  a  moment  Hter- 
aUy  dumbfounded.  If  any  one 
save  his  father  had  told  him  such 
a  tale  he  would  have  said  it  was 
not  true,  and  even  as  matters 
stood  he  could  scarcely  credit  the 
evidence  of  his  own  ears.  If  it 
were  so,  how  would  his  father 
receive  the  news  he  had  a  couple 
of  hours  before  considered  so  good? 
There  must  be  some  hitch — ^the 
thing  was  not  possible. 

'  But  I  always  thought  his 
master  was  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness,' he  ventured  after  that  mo- 
ment's pause. 

'  So  he  is  j  he  has  a  fine  trade.' 

'  Then  if  that  be  the  case,  what 
is  Kenneth  to  put  in  V 

'  Just  himself :  no  more,  no  less.' 

*  No  money  V 

'Deil  a  halfpenny.  Ye  see, 
the  way  of  it's  this,'  and  Mr. 
McCuUagh,  pushing  his  chair  a 
little  way  from  the  table,  waxed 
confidential :  '  old  Johnstone's 
not  so  young  as  he  was,  say,  fifty 
year  ago,  and  he  begins  to  feel 
that.  He  has  no  son  to  take  his 
place,  and  the  business  is  getting 
a  trifle  too  much  for  him.  Hiere 
is  only  the  one  daughter,  and  she 
has  a  fancy  for  Kenneth.  The 
old  man  sees  what  Kenneth  has 
in  him,  and  considers  she  might 
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go  a  good  deal  farther  and  fare  a 
good  deal  worse.  So,  to  cut  along 
stoiy  shorty  they  talked  and  they 
better  talked  the  matter.over ;  and 
the  upshot  of  it  all  is,  Kenneth  is 
to  marry  the  daughter  and  take 
the  management  of  the  Liverpool 
boainessy  while  the  father  and 
mother  go  to  Glasgow;  they're 
Scotch,  as  ye're  aware.' 

'  I  could  have  sworn  it  {'thought 
Bobert  viciously,  but  he  only  said 
abud  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  fact. 

'That's  strange,'  commented 
Mr.  McCullagh ;  <  but  to  b^sure, 
you  and  Kenneth  never  did  stable 
your  horses  well  together.  How- 
ever, to  return  to  what  I  was  say- 
ing, Mister  and  Mistress  John- 
stone go  to  Glasgow  to  spend  the 
evening  of  their  days  among  their 
own  people  (he  has  a  branch 
house  at  Glasgow  now),  and  the 
young  w^ife  and  Kenneth  will  bide 
at  Liverpool.  It  is  a  great  chance 
for  a  beginner  like  him.  Here's 
health  and  prosperity  to  them 
both,  anyway ; '  and  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh drained  his  tumbler  in  indi- 
cation of  his  sincerity. 

'Here's  health  and  prosperity 
to  them  both/  repeated  Miss 
Nicol,  sipping  a  little  ale. 

'Health  and  prosperity,'  mur- 
mured Effie,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
to  her  glass  of  water. 

'  I  am  sure  I  wish  them  every 
happiness,'  said  Robert,  following 
his  father^s  example ;  but  feeling 
at  the  same  time  he  wished  them 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  the 
tidings  he  had  just  heard  were 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him. 

'  When  will  you  be  coming  to 
teU  us  something  of  the  same  sort, 
SobertP  asked  Miss  l^icol,  with 
as  much  sly  jauntiness  as  she 
could  possibly  induce  her  man- 
ner to  assume. 

'  Oy  there's  time  enough,'  Mr. 
McGuUagh  answered  for  himbe- 
mgnaatty. 


*  I  came  here  to-day  to  tell  you 
something,  sir,'  said  Ilobert,  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  of  speaking 
ere  his  courage  oozed  away  alto- 
gether. '  I  thought  it  pretty  good 
news,  but  of  course  yours  alto- 
gether dwarfs  mine.' 

'  What  is  it  like  ?  inquired  Mr. 
McCullagh,  drawing  cautiously 
back  into  his  shell  as  he  asked 
the  question,  and  dropping  the 
almost  convivial  tone  he  had 
adopted.  'Are  you  going  to  be 
maftied  too,  Eobert  V 

'NOf  sir,  I  am  not — at  least, 
not  at  present.' 

'When,  theni'  asked  his  pa- 
rent 

'I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,' 
answered  the  young  man.  'I 
must  first  find  the  lady.' 

'  Then  what  was  it  ye  came  here 
toteUme]' 

'  When  you  have  quite  finished 
your  dinner  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  five  minutes  alone.' 

'There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  speaking  out  now,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh  severely.  'We 
have  no  secrets  among  us  in  this 
house.' 

'  Still,  sir — '  began  Eobert. 

'  Well,  well,  if  it  must  be  so,' 
interrupted  his  father  impatiently; 
and  seizing  the  candle,  and,  with- 
out a  word  of  apology,  leaving 
Miss  Nicol  and  her  niece  in  a 
darkness  scarcely  relieved  by  a 
gleam  of  firelight,  he  led  the  way 
down  the  wide  staircase  to  a  room 
on  the  ground-floor,  muttering  as 
he  did  so  the  encouraging  words, 
'  Pack  o'  nonsense  !* 


CHAPTER  n, 

MR.  m'gullagh's  anteoedekts, 

AooiDBNT  had  a  larger  share 
in  compassing  Mr.  McCullagh's 
worldly  prosperity  than  that  gen- 
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ileman  would  hare  cared  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

By  th^  it  IB  not  meant  that  he 
might  not  have  succeeded,  no 
matter  in  what  manner  of  craft 
he  had  eseajed  to  braye  the  busi- 
ness seas.  He  was  scarcely  the 
man  to  sink  in  any  waters ;  but 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  in 
other  lines  of  life  he  would  haye 
done  so  well  as  chanced  to  be  the 
case  amongst  jam-pots  and  casks 
of '  sweeties.' 

He  did  not  enter  on  the  c<9m- 
mercial  yoyage  with  any  definite 
idea— or  any  idea,  in  feict,  at  all — 
of  trading  in  Scotch  goods.  When 
he  started  for  London  he  had  no 
settled  plan  whateyer,  except  to 
find  a  certain  uncle  Eobert,  who 
had  done  well  for  himself  amongst 
the  Southerners,  and  no  conyic- 
tions  saye  that  Greenock  was  too 
small  for  him,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  begin  the  businessstraggle 
unencumbered  by  the  proximity 
of  needy  relations. 

His  father,  the  son  of  a  right 
honest  weayer  at  Paisley,  who  had' 
brought  up  a  large  family  on  the 
slenderest  of  means,  was  a  shop- 
keeper in  a  yery  small  way  at 
Greenock.  Fewthings  of  a  humble 
sort  but  were  sold  in  that  general 
shop — marbles  and  meal,  candles 
and  comfits,  pork  and  pickles, 
saltherrings  and  stationery,  butter 
and  biscuits,  threads  and  tea,  to 
say  nothing  of  salt,  sugar,  needles, 
pins,  tape,  gingerbread,  flour, 
treacle,  and  all  the  hundred  items 
the  poor  require  daily,  and  most 
of  which  they  can  buy  in  pen- 
n'orths. 

Early  and  late  both  father  and 
mother  worked,  but  all  they  could 
make  barely  seryed  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  They  had 
to  giye  credit  or  lose  their  cus- 
tomers, and  sometimes  the  cus- 
tomers were  dishonest,  sometimes 
unfortunate ;  therefore,  what  with 
bad  debts  and  the  keep  of  many 


children,  the  Greenock  dealer 
found  himself  unable  to  get  much 
before  the  world. 

In  the  family  annals  frequent 
mention  was  made  of  a  certain 
uncle  Eobert,  who,  being  a 
'sperrity  chiel,'  had  done^richt 
weel,'  and  sent  his  father  and 
mother  down  now  and  again  one- 
pound  notes  and  presents  of  tea, 
flannel,  coats,  and  suchlike. 

He  had  walked  eyery  step  of 
the  way  to  the  English  metropolis. 
He  '  took  the  notion'  one  fine  day 
of  trying  his  luck,  and,  starting 
with  aibout  ninepence  in  his  poc- 
ket, literally  'worked'  his  journey 
to  London.  Ko  job  had  been  too 
hot  or  too  heayy  for  this  resolute 
boy ;  his  adyentures,  so  said  his 
fidends,  with  more  truth  than  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  state- 
ments of  friends,  would  haye  filled 
a  book.  Steadily  he  tramped  on, 
refasing  all  offers  of  employment 
by  the  road,  saye  such  as  supplied 
his  daily  need,  till  he  reached 
London  footsore,  penniless,  friend- 
less. 

Ere  long,  howeyer,  he  got  his 
chance — ^that  chance  which,  'tis 
said,  comes  once  to  eyery  man — 
and  improyed  it.  'And  now,' 
obsenred  his  relations,  'he  ia  quite 
a  gentleman,  has  a  big  house  and 
seryants  of  his  own,  and  is  married 
to  a  minister's  daughter.' 

It  may  haye  b^n  that  these 
descriptions  of  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction won  in  the  yague  English 
land  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
younger  Eobert ;  or  that,  to  use 
the  idea  common  enough  amongst 
the  lower  Irish,  he  'strained  after 
his  namesake.'  Anyhow,  what- 
eyer the  cause,  the  result  was  quite 
certain :  Eobert,  the  son  of  Dayid, 
the  son«of  Andrew,  after  carefully 
considering  the  result  of  all  his 
parents'  so  early  rising  and  so  late 
taking  rest,  came  to  the  conclusion 
he  would  follow  his  uncle  Eobert's 
example,  and  make  London  the 
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richer  and  Scotiand  the  pooier  by 
(me  leal  man. 

He  did  not,  howeyeiy  leave  the 
paternal  home  in  like  case  and 
with  as  little  preparation. 

He  announced  his  intention, 
and  was  made  somewhat  a  hero  of 
in  consequence.  He  wrote  to  his 
nncle  when  he  might  expect  the 
felicity  of  seeing  his  kinsman. 
The  whole  family  prepared  pre- 
sents wherewith  to  propitiate 
the  Joseph  who  had  gone  down 
into  Egypt.  One  remembered  how 
fond  Bab  had  been  of  this,  and 
another  how  much  Eoebert  had- 
thonght  of  that.  By  some  means  a 
good-sized  hamper  was  filled,  and 
tiie  younger  Boebert  instructed 
how  to  produce  these  productions 
of  fair  Scotia  by  degrees,  so  as  to 
allow  no  single  delicacy  to  pass 
unnotieed  —  shortbread,  mutton 
hams,  liung  beef,  *  Finnan  bad- 
dies,' some  excellent  marmalade, 
splendid  currant  jelly,  cheese  made 
from  goats*  mUk,  and  yaiious 
other  specialties  which  all  the 
McCullagh  connection  had  con- 
tributed, to  say  nothing  of  some 
prime  whisky — got  one  night  on 
board  the  Belfast  steamer  at 
Greenock,  and  was  carried  away 
firom  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for 
ever.  Arran  and  Ailsa  faded 
from  view,  and  Mr.  Bobert 
^IcCullagh,  dreadfully  seasick, 
disappeared  likewise,  and  was  seen 
no  more  till  a  wan  semblance  of 
himself  appeared  as  the  Scotch 
steamer  made  her  way  past  Gar- 
rickfeigus  Castle. 

The  young  fellow,  who  was 
known  and  trusted  in  his  native 
town,  carried  eomnussions  with 
him  to  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Lon- 
don that  more  than  recouped  all 
he  had  to  spend  on  the  round- 
about sea-Toyage ;  and,  so  fer,  the 
advantage  was  with  him  over 
his  more  adventurous  relative. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  missed 
many  an  experience  his  namesake 


found  usefdl  to  him  in  his  after 
life,  and  arrived  in  London  as 
ignorant  and  as  prejudiced  as  when 
ho  walked  across  the  gangway 
£rom  the  quay  to  the  steamer's 
deck  at  Greenock. 

If,  in  the  course  of  events,  it 
had  so  occurred  that  his  uncle 
could  have  given  the  raw  young 
Scotchman  a  start  in  life,  his 
whole  career  had  never  been  chro- 
nicled in  these  pages. 

He  would  have  commenced  his 
London  experiences  under  totally 
different  auspices :  been  found  a 
desk,  if  not  in  his  uncle's  office, 
at  least  in  the  gffice  of  some  ac- 
quaintance, where  he  would  have 
thought  himself  lucky  if  he  gained 
an  advance  of  ten  pounds  a  year, 
and  succeeded  at  thirty  to  the 
post  and  salary  of  manager,  or 
gained  such  a  connection  as  would 
enable  him,  with  the  help  of  what 
he  might  have  saved  and  a  feir 
amount  of  credit,  to  start  on  his 
own  account. 

This  is  most  probably  what 
would  have  occurred  had  he  found 
the  person  he  expected  ready  to 
greet  his  arrival  in  London.  It 
is  what  happens  to  most  steady 
young  men  who  come  to  the  City 
to  maJce  their  fortune.  They  fall 
into  a  certain  groove  and  continue 
in  it.  The  element  of  chance  en- 
ters very  little  into  their  subse- 
quent success  or  failure;  men 
travel  through  life  when  a  beaten 
road  is  pointed  out  for  them  to 
take;  they  explore  life  when 
thrown  on  their  own  resources  in 
a  strange  place,  without  a  single^ 
soul  to  say, '  This  is  your  way.' 

Young  McCullagh,  when  he 
arrived  in  London,  found  himself 
in  a  very  unknown  region  indeed, 
and  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
position;  he  had  calculated  upon 
his  uncle's  assistance,  and  behold 
his  uncle  was  dead.  He  had  been 
buried  four  days  before  Bobert, 
arrayed  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes, 
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the  cut  of  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered fashionable,  walked  into 
the  office  in  Benet's-hill  and  asked 
to  see  him. 

'  I  am  afraid  ye  can't  do  that/ 
answered  a  middle-aged  man,  in 
accents  which  struck  home  to 
Bobert's  heart  as  broadly  delight- 
fully Scotch,  *  for  he's  deid.' 

Eobert  staggered  back  as  if 
the  speaker  had  struck  him  a 
blow  between  the  eyes. 

*  Deid  f  he  repeated  next  in- 
stant incredulously ;  *  ye're  jokin'.' 

*'Deed  I  was  not;  what  for 
would  I  joke  1  It  is  not  much  of 
a  joke  to  him,  Fnua-thinking.' 

From  which  remark  it  need 
not  be  inferred  the  speaker  felt 
any  fear  concerning  his  late  prin- 
cipal's position  in  the  next  world. 
All  he  meant  was  that  Mr. 
McGullagh's  standing  in  this  had 
been  so  good,  it  seemed  a  pity  he 
was  compelled,  nolens  volenSf  to 
relinquish  it. 

*  Didn't  ye  know  V  went  on  the 
clerk,  looking  with  grave  curiosity 
at  Robert,  who  was,  indeed, 
thrown  quite  off  his  balance  by 
the  sudden  check  he  thus  met. 
*  Didn't  ye  know  V 

*  Know  !  If  I  had  known  I 
wouldn't  be  here  !'  retorted  this 
latest  importation  &om  the  Land 
o'  Cakes.  *  Know  !  how  should  I 
know?  The  last  letter  we  hadfrom 
him  he  was  well  and  like  being 
well' 

'  You  were  acquent  with  him, 
then)'  this  tentatirely. 

*  Acquent?  no.  I  never  set 
eyes  on  him  in  all  my  life ;  but 
he  was  my  uncle.' 

*Ye  don't  mean  that!' — the 
expression  of  incredulity  was 
natural  if  not  complimentary. 

'  I  do,  and  that's  why  I  came 
to  London.  O,  why  couldn't  he 
hflve  died  before  or  after  ¥ 

The  young  fellow's  distress  was 
very  genuine.  It  was  the  most 
genuine  of  all  distress^  indeed — 


that  which  appertains  to  self; 
but,  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason 
it  failed  to  touch  his  country- 
man. 

*  Did  ye  think  he'd  give  ye  a 
berth  V  asked  the  clerk. 

'  Ay,  or  End  me  one.' 

'  And  what  will  ye  do  now  V 

*  I  don't  know ;  go  hang  myself,  s 
maybe.' 

'I  wouldn't  do  that  yet,'  advised 
the  other.  '  I'd  go  first,  I  think, 
and  see  Mistress  McCullagh.' 

<  What  like  is  she  V 

*  I  never  saw  her  to  my  know- 
ledge; but  no  doubt  she  could 
help  ye.' 

*  Who  ia  keeping  on  this  busi- 
ness V  asked  the  young  man,  in- 
stead of  instantly  profiting  by  his 
friend's  advice.  *  Had  he  a  part- 
ner f 

'  Ko,  nobody  but  his  own  self. 
Mr.  Frickell,  who  was  his  chief 
clerk,  is  managing  the  business. 
He  will  keep  things  going  till  the 
son  is  of  age ;  but  I  wouldn't  see 
him,  if  I  was  you ;  he'd  only  have 
to  ask  the  mistress,  and  you  may 
as  well  ask  her  direct.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  easy  for  her  to  refuse  you  as 
another.' 

It  was  poor  advice ;  but  as  it 
seemed  the  best  he  was  likely  to 
obtain,  Eobert  McCullagh  made 
his  way  straight  to  Doughty-street, 
where  his  uncle,  when  living,  had 
resided. 

How  different  the  aspect  of  the 
streets  from  that  they  had  borne 
an  hour  previously !  Then,  they 
seemed  paved  with  gold;  now, 
the  young  man  felt  he  had  never 
trodden  drearier  flintier  thorough- 
fares. 

Arrived  in  Doughty-street,  he 
found  much  difficulty :  first,  in 
making  the  servant  understand 
what  he  wanted ;  and  second^  in 
inducing  her  to  convey  his  mes- 
sage up-stairs ;  but  at  length  he 
succeeded  so  far  in  his  endeavours 
as  to  find  himself  in  a  good-sieed 
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apaitment  eitaate  on  the  ground- 
floor,  awaiting  his  aunt's  appears 
ance. 

After  keeping  him  waiting  for 
about  ten  minutes  she  appeared :  a, 
to  him,  awful  presence — a '  fashion- 
able madam,'  he  said  afterwards, 
'with  her  cap-strings  flying  and 
bar  dress  rustling,  and  her  head 
well  up  in  the  air ;  and  so  ftdl  of 
conceit  she  scarce  seemed  to  like 
to  think  her  feet  touched  the  car- 
pet' 

'You  wished  to  see  me,'  she 
said,  in  what  he  mentally  called 
her  mincing  English  tongue ;  'you 
sent  your  name  in,  I  think,  as — 
as  Mr.  Eobert  McCullagh.' 

'That  is  right,'  he  answered. 
'  lam  sore  grieved  to  hear  of  your 
husband's  death.  He  was  my 
uncle,  ye'll  understand.' 

The  lady  touched  her  eyes  with 
a  yery  fine  pocket-handkerchief; 
then  running  her  fingers  dreamily 
round  the  stitched  border  she  re- 
marked, *  I  always  knew,  he  al- 
ways led  me  to  understand,  he  had 
some  very  poor  relations.' 

'  As  to  that — *  began  the  young 
fellow  hotly;  then  he  stopped, 
feeling  discretion  might,  in  this 
case,  be  the  better  part  of  yalour. 
'  Tour  husband  was  poor  himself 
when  he  came  to  London,'  he 
went  on,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
'and  he  never  forgot  those  he  left 
poor  behind  him.  If  he  had  lived, 
I  hoped — I  know  he  would  have 
given  me  a  helping  hand  to  make 
my  way  too ;  and  so  I  venture  to 
ask  if  you  will  be  so  very  good  as 
to  write  a  word  or  two  to  your 
manager  and  bid  him  find  me 
something  to  do,  no  matter  how 
small,  I  don't  care  what  it  is, 
till  I  can  turn  myself  round  a  bit. 
ni  cany  out  parcels  or  sweep  the 


She  crossed  her  soft  white  hands 
<me  over  the  other  and  surveyed 
tiiem  oomplacentlj  ere  she  an- 
awened 


'  That  would  not  do  at  all.' 

'  Then  what  will  do  V  he  asked, 
all  in  a  hurry.  Til  not  stand 
nice,  whatever  you  bid  me  turn 
to.  I'll  try  my  hardest  to  plea- 
sure ye.' 

'  You  see,'  she  said,  not  answer- 
ing his  question  direct,  but  still 
caressing  those  fair  false  hands, 
'  I  have  my  children  to  consider.' 

•The  Lord  forbid  I  should  pre- 
vent your  doing  that !'  he  ex- 
claimed, with  fervour. 

'  And  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
a  sad  drawback  to  them  hereafter 
if  people  knew  their  father  had 
such  sadly  neoessitous  relations.' 

There  was  that  in  her  tone 
which  aroused  all  Eobert's  resent- 
ment. 

'  We're  willing  to  work  for  what 
we  eat,  ijia'am,'  he  said  a  little 
hotly. 

'  Yes,  but  don't  you  see — ^  she 
began,  and  then  paused  and  hesi- 
tated. 'I  am  afraid,'  she  con- 
tinued sweetly,  •  I  can  scarcely 
explain  what  I  mean  without 
hurting  your  feelings.' 

'Don't  mind  my  feelings  a 
hair,'  said  Eobert  energetically. 

*  You  really  are  very  good,  and 
your  goodness  makes  it  all  the 
harder  for  me  to  say  that  I 
really  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  much 
to  help  you.|  I  could  not  possibly 
have  you  at  the  office;  you  see 
you  stand  now  where  my  husband 
began,  and  his  children  where  he 
left  oK  They  are  in  the  rank  he 
raised  himself  to,  and  you  are  in 
the  rank  he  rose  from.' 

'And  do  you  think,  mem,  I 
couldn't  raise  myself  too  f  in  a 
gradual  crescendo,  delivered  in 
forcible  Scotch. 

'I  hope  and  trust  you  will,' 
was  the  reply;  'but  I  would 
rather  it  was  not  near  us.  I  am 
a&aid  I  must  seem  somewhat  un- 
kind; but  as  for  giving  you  a 
situation  in  the  office  where  my 
son  will  one  day  be  principal,  it's 
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a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  My 
poor  husband  was  always  anxious 
for  his  children  to  rise  in  the 
world  (he  thought  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Eobert;  though 
a  truly  religious  man  he  attached 
great  weight  to  its  opinions  and 
prejudices),  and  I  reaUy  could  not, 
now  he  is  no  longer  here,  run 
counter  to  what  I  know  were 
his  cherished  convictions ;'  and 
Mrs.  McGullaghy  having  with 
.  Spartan  firmness  given  expression 
to  this  resolve,  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  and  wept  a 
Httle. 

Eobert  looked  at  her  with  a 
feeling  of  impotent  aversion  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 

'  Vm  very  certain ,  mem,'  he  said, 
'that  your  poor  husband,  as  ye 
call  him,  would  never  have  wished 
ye  to  put  a  slight  on  one  of  the 
stock  he  sprang  from ;  but,  how- 
ever, that  is  all  past  and  gone. 
There's  no  use  talking  about  last 
year's  snow,  or  about  help  from  a 
man  who  is  lying  in  his  grave ; 
80  here's  wishing  you  good-morn- 
ing, mem  ;'  and  the  speaker  made 
a  step  towards  the  door. 

She  had  not  hoped  to  get  rid 
of  him  so  easily.  She  had  dreaded 
remonstrances  and  importunities, 
reproaches  and  all  the  disagree- 
able items  which  make  up,  as  a 
rule,  the  adjuncts  of  a  regular 
scene.  She  ought  accordingly  to 
have  felt  relieved  and  thai&ful ; 
and  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  young  man's  face  and  man- 
ner which  caused  her  to  fear 
his  silence  more  than  another's 
wrath. 

'  I  am  sure,'  she  began,  rising, 
but  making  no  gesture  of  fare- 
well, 'I  sympathise  with  you 
most  truly.  I  can  understand 
how  bitterly  disappointed  you 
mustfeeL  You  will  admit  yourself 
hereafter,  I  think,  it  was  a  wild- 
goose  chase  coming  to  London ; 
but  that  does  not  make  your  posi- 


tion any  less  hard  now.  You  will 
want  money  to  return  home. 
Most  likely  you  depended  upon 
receiving  some  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  your  uncle ;  you  must 
allow  me  to  help  you.  As  you  may 
imagine,  I  have  been  put  to  heavy 
expenses  of  late;  but  so  far  as 
ten  pounds  go,  I  can  manage. 
Will  ten  pounds  be  enough )'  she 
added,  looking  with  a  certain  fas- 
cination at  the  inscrutable  smile 
his  lips  wore. 

'Thank  ye,'  he  said;  'ten 
pounds  will  be  more  than  enough.' 

'  You  are  quite  welcome  to  that,' 
she  answered,  relieved ;  and  draw- 
ing out  her  purse  she  laid  down 
ten  golden  guineas  on  the  table- 
cover. 

Eobert  watched  her  in  silence, 
looking  sometimes  at  the  money, 
as  she  placed  one  piece  beside 
another,  then  at  her  still  handsome 
£iEu:e,  again  considering  her  white 
hands  and  taper  fingeis. 

'  You  are  sure  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient f  she  said  questioningly. 

'Sure  and  certain,'  he  replied, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  which 
was  hard  and  brown,  and  showed 
evidence  of  the  work  it  had  al- 
ready done,  and  pushing  the  gold 
across  to  where  she  stood.  '  Take 
back  your  money,  mem,  and 
much  good  may  it  do  you.  I  am 
not  a  beggar,  and  I  am  not  going 
back  to  my  own  country;  and 
maybe  some  day  ye'll  meet  me 
where  ye  would  rather  not,  and 
remember  ye  refused  me  what  I 
asked  when  ye  may  wish  to  forget 
it.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of 
which  astounding  sentence,  which 
the  lady  felt  mentally  much  as  she 
might  physically  the  cut  of  a  whip, 
Robert  walked  out  of  the  room, 
opened  the  hall-door  for  himself 
and  found  himself  in  the  street 

The  whole  world  of  London 
was  before  him,  yet  he  decided  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  St  Benet'shiU. 
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'Well,  did  ye  see  herf  asked 
bis  comitiyinaiL 

*  O9  ay,  I  saif  her  right  enough/ 
he  answered. 

*  And  what  is  she  going  to  do 
for  you  T  inquired  the  other,  who 
oerteinly  expected  Mr.  McGul- 
lagh's  nephew  had  come  hack  to 
take  possession  of  a  stool  in  the 
office  which  chanced  at  that  mo- 
ment to  he  Tacant 

'Nothing,'  was  the  explicit 
answer. 

'  Kothing  frepeated  the  listener. 

'  Just  that,'  agreed  Eohert 

'Why,  what  reason  did  she 
giye  f  didn't  she  helieye  yon  were 
his  nephew  1' 

'  No  fear  of  that ;.  she  helieyed 
it  true  enough,  hut  she  wants 
none  of  his  MUi  or  kin  coming 
after  her.' 

'  No  f  this  interrogatiYely,  and 
-without  committing  tibe  speaker  to 
any  opinion  with  respect  to  Mrs. 
McCullagh's  wishes. 

'She'tf  a  w^^erful  woman/ 
went  on  the'  young  man,  '  with 
her  fal-lals  and  streamers.  She 
has  crape  on  her  dress  a  yard  deep, 
but  I  misdoubt  her  if  she  has  a 
bit  of  grief  in  her  heart  She 
made  believe  to  cry  once  or  twice, 
but  she  was  not  able  to  wring  out 
a  tear.' 

'  Gttie's  left  sole  executrix,'  said 
the  other  mysteriously. 

'I  am  not  surprised.  I  deemed 
as  much,'  was  the  answer. 

'  And  what  do  ye  think  ye'll  do 
now  f  asked  the  clerk,  who  thought 
perhaps  the  interview  had  lasted 
almost  as  long  as  was  prudent,  and 
seemed  somewhat  desirous  ofbring- 
ing  it  to  a  close. 

'I  don't  know — I  can't  tell, 
man ;  it  takes  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  to  get  over  a  shock  of  this 
sort' 

'Thafs  true.  YeTl  maybe  he 
consideruig  about  going  back 
again.' 

'Bo  ye  mean  home  to  Scot- 


land ?  No,  I  won't  go  back  there. 
Pm  just  as  well  here ;'  wherein  Mr. 
McGullagh  conveyed,  perhaps  un- 
intentionally, the  reason  why  so 
few  Scotch  youths  ever  do  retrace 
their  steps  northward. 

'  I  won't  say  ye're  wrong,'  re- 
marked the  otiier. 

'  No,  I'm  right ;  there's  work  of 
a  certainty  to  be  found  in  a  big 
town  like  this.' 

'  Ay,  but  the  trouble's  to  find 
it' 

*  She  wanted  me  to  go  back. 
She  counted  down  ten  golden 
guineas  for  the  purpose.' 

'  Did  she,  now !' 

'And  I  told  her  to  keep  her 
money,  that  I  wanted  none  of  it.' 

'  Mbji,  wasn't  that  foolish  9'  ex- 
claimed the  clerk. 

'Well,  rn  admit  it  maybe 
wasn't  over-wise,'  conceded  Eo- 
bert, '  but  she  angered  me.  I  felt 
just  beside  myself  with  rage.' 

'  It's  aye  best  to  keep  cool,'  said 
the  other ;  '  see  now,  if  ye'd  kept 
cool  ye  might  have  been  ten 
guineas  the  richer,  and  I  dare  be- 
lieve ye're  not  overburdened  with 
money.' 

'I  could  do  with  more,'  an- 
swered Robert  dryly. 

'  Well,  I  am  afnud  I  can't  stand 
talking  to  you  any  longer,'  re- 
marked his  countryman.  'Mr. 
Frickell  mightn't  like  it  But  if 
you  think  I  can  help  you  with 
advice,  or  speaking  a  word,.  I  shall 
be  going  out  to  my  dinner  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  ye  might  wait 
for  me  at  the  tavern  round  the 
comer  in  Thames-street' 

'Thank  you,  Til  do  that,'  said 
the  future  merchant;  'and  maybe 
ye  could  put  me  in  the  way  of 
finding  a  decent  lodging.'  I 

'No  douht  I  mighty'  was  the 
answer ;  and  so  they  parted. 

When  they  met  again,  which 
they  did  duly  and  truly  at  the 
expiration  of  half  an  hour,  Mr. 
Anderson— such  being  the  name 
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of  ihe  late  Mr.  McCuUagk's  clerk 
— told  the  young  man  be  could 
recommend  him  to  a  very  decmt 
house,  where,  if  the  lodgings  did 
not  chance  to-be  vacant,  he  would 
certainly  be  directed  to  some  that 
were. 

Over  a  glass  of  toddy^  com- 
pounded in  haste  and  swallowed 
with  precipitation,  the  pair  ce- 
mented a  friendship  which  it  is 
only  right  to  say  remained  unim- 
paired through  years;  and  Mr. 
Anderson  said  he  would  just 
turn  the  matter  over  in  his  mind, 
and  consider  whether  he  could  not 
send  his  master's  nephew  to  some 
one  likely  to  give  *■  him  employ.' 

*Ye  say  ye  don't  mind  what 
ye  do/  he  remarked,  as  if  seeking 
for  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
that  statement. 

'  Not  a  bit,  except  stand  idle,' 
was  the  ready  answer. 

*  Well,  well,  just  content  your- 
self for  a  day  or  two,  and  I'll  see 
what  can  be  done.  Only  mind, 
don't  come  near  our  office.  Now 
the  mistress  is  set  against  you  it 
might  be  worth  my  place  to  be 
seen  talking  to  you.' 

The  young  fellow  nodded.  'A 
word  to  the  wise,'  we  know,  is  suf- 
ficient j  and  for  his  years  and  op- 
portunities he  was  wonderfully 
wise — *  pawky,'  as  he  might'him- 
self  have  said. 

*  I'll  no'  bring  ye  into  trouble,' 
he  answered  reassuringly. 

Mr.  Anderson  proved  much 
better  than  his  word.  The  very 
next  day  Bobert  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  certain  Mr.  McHaffey, 
who  had  sensibly  abbreviated  his 
name  to  Haffey,  could  find  some- 
thing for  him  to  do  till  he 
had  time  to  'look  round;'  and 
the  young  fellow  accordingly 
found  himself  the  same  afternoon 
seated  at  a  desk  in  a  whole- 
sale potato  warehouse  situate  in 
Tooley-street,  wh^re  his  duties, 
though   constant,   ware   not   so 


onerous  as  to  preclude  his  devot- 
ing much  time  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  thought  as  to  how  he 
was  to  push  himself  on  in  the 
world.  It  was  then  chance  directed 
his  future  steps  into  the  '  Scotch 
trade.'  No  need  to  state  that  of 
the  various  delicacies  he  brought 
to  London  as  propitiatory  gifts  for 
his  uncle,  Mrs.  McCnUagh  never 
beheld  even  a  pot  of  marmalade. 
AU  the  store  which  would  keep 
he  kept,  giving  the  more  perish- 
able articles,  such  as  '  Finnan  bad- 
dies,' to  Mr.  Anderson.  Far  too 
careful  to  consume  luxuries  of  any 
sort  himself,  he  found  as  time 
went  on  that  he  could  'place' 
most  of  his  good  things  advan- 
tageously BS  presents. 

'  He  lost  nothing  by  it,'  to  use 
his  own  expression  ;  he  found  the 
English  generous,  and  a  well-be- 
stowed mutton  ham  or  paper  of 
'  sweeties'  returned  him  many  and 
many  a  time  admirable  interest. 

Little  by  little  he  planted  his 
stock  out,  without  any  idea  of 
ultimate  profit  except  that  which 
might  accrue  in  the  way  of  social 
intercourse  or  business  friendship 
firom  such  small  ofiferings;  but 
after  a  time,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  began  to  be  asked  to  procure 
further  supplies  of  articles  so  ex- 
ceptionally excellent.  « 

He  had  not  dreamt  of  any  such 
result ;  but  when  he  saw  fruit  so 
soonripening  wherehehad  dropped 
his  litUe  presents  into  the  ground, 
he  began  to  ask  himseK  whether 
here  might  not  be  an  opening; 
whether  in  this  way,  and  without 
interfering  in  the  least  with  his 
present  occupation,  he  could  not 
commence  to  turn  an  honest 
penny.  At  the  end  of  his  cogita- 
tiona  he  wrote  down  to  his  father : 

*  I  think  I  could  "  do  a  wee"  if 
I  had  some  of  these  things  in 
London  to  sell.  All  I.brought  up 
was  well  liked,  and  the  people  I 
gave  them  to  would  che^ully  pay 
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for  maie.  When  Duncan  Stewart 
comes  to  London  I  wish  you 
could  put  up  a  hamper  and  let 
him  bring  it.  If  you  can't  lie  out 
of  the  siller  I  will  manage  to  scrape 
enough  together  and  send  it 
down.' 

But  somehow  Mr.  McCullagh 
senior  did  manage  to  '  lie  out  o' 
the  siller'  and  send  the  order. 

Ere  long  his  son  returned  the 
money,  accompanied  by  an  order 
for  a  further  supply  of  goods, 
which  were  this  time  to  be  des- 
patched  by  sea.  '  I  believe  there 
18  something  to  be  done/  wrote 
the  young  man ;  and  when  his 
£iiher  read  the  letter,  he  said,  *  If 
there  is  anything  to  be  done  he'll 
doit/  whUe  his  mother  observed, 
'  She  had  always  been  very  sure 
Babbie  would  light  on  his  feet.' 

little  by  little,  month  by 
monthy  year  by  year,  the  business 
grew  and  flourished.  Those  were 
not  the  days,  remember,  read^, 
when  housewives  thought  it  was 
cheaper  to  buy  preserves  than  to 
make  them,  and  when  they  be- 
lieved raspberry  and  currant  jams 
could  be  obtained  just  as  genuine 
£:oni  the  nearest  oilman  as  out 
of  their  copper  pans.  Bought 
articles  had  then  to  be  very  pure 
and  Teiy  excellent  to  stand  the  test 
of  domestic  competition.  Women 
at  that  remote  period  knew  how 
to  do  many  things  which  bid  fedr 
ere  long  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  lost  arts;  they  could  spice 
bee^  and  make  pickles,  and  manu- 
facture cheese-cakes-;  and  there- 
fore goods  turned  out  wholesale 
had  to  be  very  good  indeed  to 
bear  comparison  with  those  pro- 
duced at  home. 

Kow  evezything  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh sold  was  of  the  veiy  best 
quality,  and  his  fame  and  his 
connection  gradually  swelled,,  till 
he  felt  himself  justified  in  giving 
Mr.  Haffey  notice  and  taking  a 
little  cellar  in  Wormwood-street. 


'  It's  an  awful  risk,'  he  said  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  referring  to  the 
rent^  which  was  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling a  year ;  '  but  I  believe  I  can 
make  it  off.  VU  try  my  hardest, 
at  any  rate.' 

When  a  man  tries  his  hardest 
he  geneiaUy  succeeds,  and  Mr. 
Bobert  McCullagh  succeeded. 
Through  his  father,  who,  though 
a  poor  man,  was  well  known  as 
an  honest  one,  he  first  got  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  credit  from  a  large 
wholesale  house ;  that  house  was 
his  reference  when  in  turn  he 
wanted  to  deal  with  another  in  a 
somewhat  different  line  of  business. 
How  his  trade  grew  he  could 
scarcely  have  told;  but  it  did 
grow,  and  ere  he  had  been  six 
years  in  London  he  found  himself 
in  a  position  to  negotiate  for  the 
house  in  Basinghall-street  and* 
take  a  wife. 

They  were  two  momentous 
steps  to  venture  upon  in  the 
couxse  of  a  single  twelvemonth, 
but  Bobert  McCullagh  did  not 
lack  courage.  If  the  wife  did 
not  turn  out  so  good  an  investment 
as  the  house  it  was  scarcely  his 
fault.  A  business  can  be  entered 
upon  by  degrees — not  so  marriage; 
a  man  can  get  rid  of  a  business — 
he  cannot  get  rid  of  a  wife ;  he 
can  sftould  and  shape  hjs  trade — ^he 
who  can  mould  and  shape  a  wife 
must  be  clever  indeed. 

In  his  after  life  Mr.  McCullagh 
never  referred  to  the  period  when 
there  was  a  Mistress  McCullagh. 
Wisely,  perhaps,  he  permitted 
that  part  of  his  experience  to 
lapse.  The  matrimonial  venture 
did  not  on  the  whole  prove  a 
success,  and  the  wife  wisely  and 
considerately  resolved  the  dis- 
tasteful partnership  in  the  best 
way  possible — she  died. 

But  before  she  died  she  left 
behind  some  very  tangible  proofs 
of  her  existence  in  the  shape  of 
four  healthy  boys.    In  her  hus- 
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band's  rnemoij  she  left  marks, 
perhaps,  even  more  traceable. 

For  the  marriage  proved  most 
unhappy :  not  as  marriages  do  in 
the  modem  sense,  in  an  eia  when 
men  and  women  can  slip  off  the 
yoke  as  easily  as  a  loose  garment, 
but  in  a  perhaps  more  wearing 
andunpleasant,  tiiough  less  public, 
manner. 

How  irksome  he  had  felt  her 
companionship,  or  rather  want  of 
companionship,  he  scarcely  re- 
alised till  he  was  relieved  of  it 
for  ever.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
understood  perfectly  well  how 
totally  uncongenialshe  found  him, 
and,  as  is  the  manner  of  some 
wives,  she  took  the  whole  of  her 
own  little  world  into  her  confi- 
dence on  the  subject  of  his  short- 
comings. 

No  more  unsuitably  mated 
couple  probably  ever  vexed  each 
the  other's  soul  for  nearly  ten 
weaiy  years.  She  could  scarcely 
open  her  lips  without  uttering 
some  remark  antagonistic  to  his 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  she 
kept  fluttering  against  the  bars  of 
the  matrimonial  cage  like  some 
poor  foolish  bird  who  thinks  its 
feeble  efforts  can  compass  liberty. 

And  yet  in  no  one  essential 
point  could  Mr.  McCullagh  be 
considered  a  bad  husband.  He  did 
not  stanre  his  wife  or  beat  her,  he 
did  not  drink,  he  did  not  give  her 
even  a  pretext  for  jealousy ;  accord- 
ing to  lus  lights  he  was  just,  and 
on  occasion  could  be  generous; 
but  still,  as  she  said,  'his  ways 
broke  her  heart,'  and  those  who 
knew  her  best  always  believed 
she  died  as  much  from  inability 
to  bend  his  wiU  as  from  disease. 

When  he  first  met  her  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance 
she  was  a  young  silly  girl,  the 
only  child  of  a  small  buUder,  re- 
ported to  be  worth  some  money ; 
perfectly  destitute  of  mental  re-" 
sources— possessed  of  a  pretty  face, 


a  slight  graceful  figure,  a  fluent 
tongue,  an  incessant  laugh,  high 
spirits,  and  a  love  of  dress  and 
admiration. 

Whether  Mr.  McCullagh  ad- 
mired her  or  not  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. He  said  she  was  a '  bonnie 
lass'  and  had  'nice  eyes  of  her 
own,'  but  whether  he  had  ever 
quite  forgotten  a  certain  other 
'  lassie'  left  behind  in  Scotland, 
who  was  as  unlike  Annie  Mostin 
as  we  are  led  to  believe  Norah 
Creina  was  unlike  Lesbia,  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  the  matter,  doubtfuL 

What  could  be  considered  by 
no  means  doubtful,  however,  is 
that  he  liked  the  notion  of  her 
money.  He  wanted  a  house- 
keeper, and  he  desired  a  hom^; 
he  wished  to  have  'his  meals 
regular.'  It  struck  him  that  a 
w^e,  more  especially  one  who  did 
not  come  with  her  hand  empty, 
might  enable  him  to  secure  a]l 
these  advantages  upon  very  easy 
terms.  Then  certconly  she  was 
pretty;  if  she  did  not  chance  to 
be  quite  the  style  he  most  admired, 
it  would  have  been  hard  for  any 
man  to  look  upon  her  face  with- 
out favour.  Further,  she  admired 
him;  perhaps  because  he  was 
different  from  all  the  men  she  had 
previously  come  in  contact  with ; 
perhaps  sdso  because  he  took  less 
notice  of  her.  Add  to  these 
reasons  that  they  were  both 
young,  that  the  lady,  at  whose 
house  they  often  met,  was  an 
enthusiastic  match-maker,  that 
Mr.  Mostin's  worldly  and  social 
position  was  much  above  that  of 
the  young  Scotch  plodder,  and  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  Eobert 
McCullagh  soon  began  to  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  '  telling  her  his 
mind,'  and  ere  long  decided  the 
beam  inclined  to  matrimony.  ^ 

.'  m  just  marry  her,'  he  said  to 
himself;  and  as  neither  Mtapr -Mos- 
tin nor  her  father  threw^y  ob- 
stacles in  his  way,  he  did  mafry 
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her,  and  repented  doing  so  every 
after  hour  of  his  wedded  life. 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  never 
once,  that  when  she  became  a 
wife  she  would  not '  settle  down.' 
He  had  been  wont  to  regard  her 
flighty  ways,  her  foolish  laughter, 
her  silly  talk,  just  as  a  horse- 
dealer  might  view  the  antics  of  a 
colt 

*  You'll  soon  get  out  of  all  that,' 
he  considered,  regarding  her  and 
her  girlish  companions  with  grim 
disapproval  '  It  is  a  wonder  to 
see  young  women  of  their  age 
getting  on  like  children.'  But 
after  marriage  Mrs.  McCullagh 
did  not  get  out  of  it ;  she  never 
got  out  of  it :  she  was  a  silly  girl, 
a  silly  wife,  a  silly  mother. 

*  1  have  seen  wee  lassies  of  six 
years  old  that  had  more  sense,'  he 
told  her  often;  to  which  Mrs. 
McCullagh  would  answer,  *  Wee 
indeed  V  in  a  tone  of  scathing  irony. 

Kidicule  was  the  only  weapon 
at  her  command,  and  she  used  it 
unsparingly. 

Under  her  utterances  Mr. 
McCullagh  often  writhed,  but 
the  principal  feeling  her  mimicry 
excited  was  hatred. 

When  *  courting*  he  had  been 
wont  to  expatiate  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  his  native  tongue,  and 
to  give  the  young  lady  examples 
from  the  poetry  of  Bums,  Mother- 
well, Allan  Kamsay,  and  other 
writers  of  the  power  inherent  in 

*  braid  Scotch'  to  express  love, 
regret,  anger,  enthusiasm,  lidelity, 
and  so  forth. 

While  landing  her  fish,  Miss 
Mostin  was  quite  ready  to  be- 
lieve, and  perhaps  did  believe, 
*luve'  to  be  superior  to  'love,' 

*  greet'  to  *  cry,'  '  leal'  to  '  loyal,' 
and  '  bairn'  to  '  child ;'  but  when 
once  the  knot  was  tied,  and  she 
found  herself  bound  for  the  term 
of  her  natural  life  to  her  husband's 
vernacular,  a  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  her  dream,  and  she 
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never  employed  a  Scottish  phrase 
save  to  make  fun  of  it. 

To  Mr.  McCullagh — who  be- 
lieved in  his  native  land  as  he 
believed  in  his  B  Lble ;  who  regarded 
the  '  English  tongue'  as  effeminate 
and  inexpressive ;  who  considered 
the  speech  of  Southerners  to  be  in 
comparison  to  vigorous  Scotch  as 
moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  as  water 
unto  wine — her  little  mimicries, 
her  foolish  ridicule,  her  most  ill- 
advised  mockery  proved  intensely 
galling.  He  could,  perhaps,  have 
pardoned  her  a  sin,  but  he  could 
not  forgive  the  slights  she  put  on 
himself  and  his  country. 

And  the  worst  of  it  was,  he 
could  not  speak  without  giving 
her  a  handle,  which  she  was 
generally  swift  to  use.  In  all  their 
domestic  disagreements — which 
were  many,  and  in  which  she 
invariably  came  off  worsted — both 
argument  and  rebuke  were  ended 
by  some  absurd  mimicry  of  his 
way  of  speaking.  She  was  not  a 
good  mimic  either,  which  made  it 
all  the  harder  to  bear. 

*I  never  did  lift  my  hand 
against  a  woman,  bat  I  feel  often 
sorely  tempted,'  he  declared  once, 
in  a  moment  of  exasperation ;  and, 
indeed,  it  often  seemed  as  though 
she  were  trying  to  work  him  up 
to  some  deed  of  violence. 

Those  who  knew  the  McCul- 
laghs  well  always  declared  that 
the  first  quarrel  occurred  over 
their  first  teie-ci-tete  breakfast  in 
the  honeymoon,  and  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  a  piece  of  toast. 

They  were  on  a  journey  which 
it  was  hoped  would  combine 
business  and  pleasure,  and  at  the 
hotel  where  they  stopped  a 
round  of  buttered  toast  was 
brought  up  in  a  covered  dish. 

'Isn't  that  like  an  inn?'  said 
Mrs.  McCullagh,  the  moment  the 
.waiter  left  the  room,  turning  over 
the  toast  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  McCullagh  did  not  answer  : 
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he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what 
she  meant,  and  did  not  like  to 
confess  his  ignorance ;  so  di*opped 
his  eyes  again  on  the  paper,  which 
had  made  its  appearance  with 
breakfast,  and  remained  silent. 

Happening  to  look  up  again  in 
a  minute,  he  saw  his  wife  butter- 
ing the  toast. 

*  What  are  ye  doin'  V  he  asked ; 
'  sure,  the  toast  was  buttered.' 

*  Only  on  one  side,'  she  replied 
gaily. 

*  Put  down  the  knife  !*  he  cried, 
*  put  down  the  knife !  Lord's 
sake,  are  ye  out  of  yer  senses) 
^lost  folk  are  glad  enough  to  have 
their  bread  buttered  on  one  side, 
without  wanting  it  on  both.  I  never 
heard  tell  of  such  a  thing  !  Ye 
won't  have  your  toast  buttered  on 
both  sides  by  me,  I  can  warrant 
ye  that  ? 

Nor  had  she.  In  some  shape 
or  form  she  was  always  trying  to 
get  her  toast  buttered  on  both 
sides ;  but  Mr.  McCullagh  would 
not  permit  her  one  single  luxury 
of  which  he  disapproved.  Their 
whole  married  life  was  a  long 
struggle  on  her  part  and  a  stem 
repression  on  his,  and  not  a  day 
passed  on  which  she  did  not  want 
something  which  he  refused.  She 
never  learnt  sense,  and  he  never 
grew  tired  of  saying  no.  It  was 
an  unequal  struggle  ;  for  she  had 
no  advantage  on  her  side,  save 
persistency,  and  in  that  he  was 
her  equal,  opposing  a  firm  resist- 
ance to  her  constant  endeavours 
at  encroachment. 

Even  the  one  social  weapon 
she  at  first  possessed  in  the  shape 
of  her  father's  position,  and  the 
yearly  amount  he  allowed  her, 
soon  snapped  in  her  hands.  Her 
father  failed.  He  had  long  been 
in  difficulties,  unsuspected  by  the 
outer  world,  but  well  understood 
by  himself;  and  at  last  he  was 
obliged  to  appeal  for  assistance 
to  his  son-in-law. 


He  sent  for  him  one  morning, 
and,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
his  yard,  filled  with  building 
materials,  surrounded  by  many 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  pros- 
perity, he  said, 

*I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you, 
Robert,  that  if  I  cannot  get  some 
assistance  I  shall  have  to  stop.* 

*Ay,  indeed,'  said  Eobert 
coolly,  though  reaUy  he  felt 
almost  stricken  dumb;  'I  am 
grieved  to  hear  it.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  a  bad  job ;  and  it 
is  a  pity  too  for  a  business  like 
this  to  go  to  pieces.' 

'  It  is  that,'  agreed  his  son-in- 
law. 

'  If  I  had  a  thousand  pounds, 
if  I  had  five  hundred  of  ready 
cash,  I  could  carry  on.' 

*  Could  ye,  now  V 

'  Yes ;  I  have  contracts  in  hand 
that  would  soon  enable  me  to 
turn  myself  round.* 

'Wouldn't  your  bankers  help 
yer 

*  They  would  help  me,  if  I  could 
give  them  any  sort  of  security.' 

*  Well,  surely  ye  ought  to  have 
no  difficulty  about  that,  and  you 
so  well  known,' 

*  Yes ;  but  don't  you  see,  if  I 
go  about  amongst  my  Mends 
asking  for  help,  it  will  be  at  once 
thought  my  affairs  have  got  em- 
barrassed.' 

'  They  are  embarrassed,  though, 
aren't  theyf  said  his  son-in-law 
simply. 

*  Of  course ;  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  need  to  tell  that  to  every- 
body.' 

*  No,  not  unless  ye  think  the 
body  ye  tell  can  help  ye,' 

*  I  don't  know  anybody  I  think 
can  help  me  except  yourself.' 

*  And  I  am  very  sure  I  don't 
gee  how  I  can  do  that ;  ye  don't 
suppose  I  have  five  hundred 
pounds  or  five  hundred  pence 
lying  idle  V 

'  No,  but  you  might  join  me  in 
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getting  what  I  want ;  my  bankers 
will  advance  what  I  need  if  I  take 
them  a  good  name  on  a  bill ;' 
and  the  speaker  paused,  and  look- 
ed at  Mi.  McGullagh,  who  did 
not  answer  a  word,  bat  stood 
looking  intently  at  a  chimney-pot 
waiting  removal. 

'  It  could  not  take  a  slzpenco 
out  of  your  x>ocket,'  went  on  Mr. 
Mostin  eagerly;  'and  it  would 
enable  me  to  turn  a  very  ugly 
comer.  Come  into  the  office  and 
rU  show  you  the  contracts  I 
spoke  of,  and  then  you  can  see 
for  yourself ;  come ;'  and  he  laid  a 
persuasive  hand  on  his  son-in- 
law's  arm. 

'  No,  I  don't  think  Til  go  in,' 
said  the  other  slowly,  at  the 
same  time  quietly  releasing  himself 
fiom  Mr.  Mostin's  grasp.  '  I  am 
very  sorry,  on  every  account,  to 
hear  what  ye  say ;  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  help  ye.  I  couldn't  do 
what  ydu  want/  he  added,  seeing 
Mr.  Mostin  about  to  speak  ;  '  and 
I  hope  ye  won't  press  me,  because 
now  ye  are  in  trouble  I  don't 
want  to  say  anything  to  hurt  you. 
I  am  a  young  beginner,  and  I  have 
got  a  wife,  and  I  have  got  a  child, 
and  it  would  not  be  right  for  me 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort.' 

'  But  you  would  never  be  call- 
ed upon  for  a  penny,'  urged  his 
father-in-law. 

'  That's  just  as  it  might  be  ;  at 
any  rate.  Til  not  run  the  risk. 
Pd  never  have  a  night's  sound 
rest  till  the  bill  came  due ;  and 
maybe  I'd  never  have  a  sound 
night's  rest  after.  Fm  real  vexed 
to  have  to  refuse  ye;  but  I 
couldn't  do  it,  I  could  not  indeed.' 

In  which  determination  Mr. 
McCullagh  evinced  his  usual  ex- 
cellent judgment;  for  when  Mr. 
Mostin's  a^drs  came  to  be  wound 
upy  or  rather-  unwound,  it  was 
proved  conclusively  that  eight 
timea  five  hundred  pounds  would 
jU3i  have  enabled   him  to  sur- 


mount his  difficulties,  and  that  the 
builder  himself  least,  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  matter, 
understood  how  he  was  situated. 

Mrs.  McCullagh,  however,  al- 
ways chose  to  believe  her  husband 
could  have  *  saved  her  father'  had 
he  pleased  to  do  so ;  and  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  alienated  the 
ill-matched  couple,  if  possible, 
further  from  each  other. 

Mr.  Mo8tin*s  bankruptcy  had 
also  this  farther  evil  effect :  it  en- 
abled Mr.  McCullagh,  whenever 
his  wife,  jeering  at  his  circum- 
scribed ideas  and  parsimonious 
ways,  pointed  her  sentence  with  the 
remark,  *We  never  thought  of 
such  things  at  home,'  ^  I  was  not 
brought  up  to  consider  cheese- 
parings,' or,  *  I  would  not  have 
married  if  I  had  known  I  was  to 
be  nothing  better  than  a  house- 
hold drudge,'  to  say, 

*  Maybe  if  ye  had  thought  a 
bit  more  of  such  things  at  home 
it  might  have  been  better  for  ye ;' 
or,  *  It's  a  pity  ye  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  a  dififerent  manner ;' 
or,  *  If  ye  had  not  been  married 
ye  would  have  been  forced  now 
to  turn  out  and  earn  your  own 
bread ;'  all  statements  with  which, 
on  the  score  of  veracity,  no  ex- 
ception could  be  found,  but  which 
were  exceedingly  hard  to  bear 
for  all  that. 

For  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
McCullagh,  when  the  worst  came, 
showed  a  consideration  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
from  him.  He  said,  when  the 
messenger  entered  into  possession 
of  the  yard  and  house  and  offices 
and  furniture, 

'  Te  had  better  come  round  and 
take  a  bed  with  us.  There's 
room  enough,  and  you're  welcome 
to  share  what's  going  ;  and  if  ye 
wouldlike  to  employ  yourself  lean 
find  ye  some  writing,  and  pay  ye 
ten  or  fifteen  shillings  a  week  till 
ye  are  out  of  your  trouble ;'  an 
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ofifep  Mr.  MoBtin  declined  -with 
many  thanks,  and  i^hich  his 
daughter  construed  into  a  desire, 
on  her  husband's  part,  to  insult 
the  family. 

'  Maybe  it  Yf&a  an  insult  to  offer 
a  man  board  and  lodging  and 
wages/  agreed  Mr.  McCullagh 
dryly ;  '  but  I  did  not  intend  it  as 
an  affront,  and  I  don't  think  your 
father  took  it  as  such.' 

The  years  went  by,  passed  in 
perpetual  bickering,  till  at  last,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  Mrs. 
McCullagh  fell  into  a  bad  state 
of  health,  and  drooped  slowly  out 
of  life. 

She  was  ill  for  a  considerable 
time — eighteen  months  and  more 
— and  it  was  whilst  she  faded 
away  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  that  Mr.  McCullagh  wrote 
for  the  presence  and  assistance  of 
his  kinswoman,  Miss  Nicol. 

All  in  vain  Mrs.  McCullagh 
said  she  would  not  remain  in  the 
house  if  a  '  strange  woman'  were 
set  in  authority  over  it.  Mr. 
McCullagh  asked  simply  where  she 
meant  to  go,  and  whether  she 
really  thought  ho  would  permit 
the  house  to  go  to  wreck  and  ruin, 
and  the  children  to  run  wild,  so 
long  as  there  was  anybody  io  be 
found  who  would  keep  *  things 
together.' 

*  You'll  marry  her,  I  suppose, 
when  I'm  dead,' wept  Mrs.  McCul- 
lagh. 

Her  husband  looked  at  her 
with  a  singular  expression,  and  an- 
swered, with  caustic  irony, 

«I  think  ril  no'  do  that.  I 
have  had  about  enough  of  marriage 
to  last  me  my  lifetime.' 

•You  never  liked  me,'  whim- 
pered Mrs.  McCullagh  weakly. 

*I  liked  you  well  enough,' 
answered  her  husband,  'and  I'd 
have  liked  you  better  if  you  had 
had  any  sense  or  could  have 
learned  any;  but  there's  no  use 
talking  about  that  now/  added 


Mr.  McCullagh  hurriedly,  and  not 
without  a  touch  of  feeling  in  his 
voice,  *  no  use  at  all.' 

'  No/  she  agreed,  '  it  is  of  no 
use  talking  about  anything  now ; 
it  is  too  late,  too  late  /  and  she 
turned  her  head  aside,  and  pressed 
her  cheek  upon  the  pillow,  to  hide 
the  tears  he  knew  were  falling. 

'I  wouldn't  do  that,  Annie/ 
said  Mr.  McCullagh,  drawing  the 
shawl  which  had  fkllen  from  his 
wife's  shoulders  around  her  with 
more  tenderness  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him.  '  Ye'U 
only  hurt  yourself' 

But  she  wept  on  bitterly.  Per- 
haps at  the  moment  £die  was 
thinking  if  she  had  only  under- 
stood something  of  the  virtue  of 
silence  that  first  morning  when 
she  wanted  her  toast  buttered  on 
both  sides,  life  might  have  proved 
happier  than  she  had  found  it ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

*  Now  then,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, when  he  and  his  firstborn 
were  safely  shut  in  the  ground- 
floor  room,  which  Kobert  too  well 
remembered  as  the  place  where 
many  a  pitched  battle  between 
his  mother  and  father  was  fought, 
and  lost  by  the  former,  '  what  is 
this  weighty  matter  that  can  only 
be  told  with  closed  doors  f 

There  was  a  sneer  both  of  con- 
tempt and  irritability  in  Mr. 
McCuUagh's  tone;  but  it  suited 
the  younger  man  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  fact,  and  he  replied,  with  an 
assumption  of  careless  jocularity 
be  was  far  from  feeling, 

*  I  thought  mine  would  be  great 
news  till  I  found  Kenneth  had 
taken  the  wind  out  of  my  sails.' 

*  Well,  whatever  it  may  be,  tell^ 
me  at  once,  that  is  if  ye  think  fit.'* 

'  I  came  here  for  no  other  pur- 
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pose, father/ was  the  answer;  'but 
Iconfees  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about 
private  affairs^  more  especially 
affairs  that  are  still  doubtful,  be- 
fore Miss  Nicol  and  EfEe.' 

*Ye  might  talk  before  two 
worse  people/  remarked  Mr. 
McCullagh  dryly. 

*  Very  likely ;  but  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  talking  before  any 
one.  If  the  slightest  chatter 
came  round  to  Mr.  Pousnett's 
ears  it  might  spoil  all  my  chances.' 

'Pousnett  has  to  do  with  the 
matter,  I  suppose/  surmised  the 
Scotch  merchant. 

'Yes;  he  has  offered  me  a 
partnership.' 

'  Offered — you — a  partnership !' 
repeated  Mr.  McCuUagh.  '  Well, 
you  do  astonish  mo  f  and  he  looked 
his  astonishment  '  Its  no  credi- 
ble/ and  he  sat  silent  a  moment, 
whether  stricken  dumb  by  the 
consideration  of  his  son's  good 
fortune  or  Mr.  Pousnett's  folly 
did  not  transpire. 

'  I  felt  incredulous  at  first,'  said 
Robert,  thinking  to  follow  up  the 
advantage  he  fancied  ho  had 
gained. 

'  I  don't  wonder  at  that,'  said 
his  father  dryly. 

'But  it  is  coupled/  went  on 
the  young  man, '  with  a  condition.' 

'  There's  a  condeetion,  is  there  T 
commented  IMr.  McCulJagh. 

'  Yes,  and  one  perhaps  you  may 
not  like  just  at  the  first.' 

<  I  can't  judge  of  that  till  you 
tell  me  what  it  is.' 

'  He  makes  it  a  sine  qud  non  for 
me  to  bring  in  seven  thousand 
pounds.' 

'  Ay  indeed.' 

'He  wanted  ten  thousand,  but 
finally  consented  to  take  seven.' 
'  It's  an  awful  lot  o'  siller.' 
'Of  course,  seven  or  even  ten 
is  nothing  to  such  a  firm,  but  he 
requires  a  certain  amount  to  be 
invested  so  as  to  bind  my  interests 
and  theee  of  the  house  together. 


I  know  I  might  never  again  have 
such  a  chance ;  but  I  told  him  I 
could  do  nothing  till  I  talked  the 
matter  over  with  you,  so  he  has 
given  me  a  fortnight  in  which  to 
make  up  my  mind.' 

'WeU,  and  what  d'ye  think 
ye'U  do]' 

'That  depends  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  on  you,  sir.' 

'  On  me  !  How  can  I  have  any 
say  in  the  matter  ?' 

'  Of  course,  unless  you  can  help 
me  to  the  money — ' 

*  Help  ye !  For  peety's  sake  speak 
out,  man.  Ye  don't  suppose  I  have 
seven  thousand  pounds  lying  idle 
in  my  breeches-pocket !' 

*  No,  certainly ;  but  your  name 
is  good  for  seven  times  seven 
thousand,  or  for  more  even  than 
that,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Pousnett 
would  take  your  security  for  the 
amount  with  pleasure.' 

'And  Tm  sure  that  is  very 
good  of  him,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh; 
but  whether  he  spoke  in  jest  or 
earnest  no  man  who  had  not 
known  him  well  could  have  told. 

'  I  can  live  on  little,*  proceeded 
Sobert,  '  and  I  would  not  touch  a 
penny  of  my  share  of  the  profits 
beyond  the  merest  trifle  tUl  you 
were  paid  back.' 

'  No  doubt,'  commented  his 
father. 

'And  it  is  such  a  splendid 
opening,'  went  on  his  son. 

'If  ye  think  so  I  hope  ye'll 
be  able  to  avail  yourself  of  it.' 

'  I  shall  not  without  your  help, 
sir.' 

Putting  this  remark  judiciously 
on  one  side  by  the  simple  process 
of  ignoring  it  altogether,  Mr. 
McCullagh  observed, 

'  How  does  it  chance  Pousnetts' 
firm  wants  another  partner)  I 
thought  ye  had  enough  and  to 
spare  of  able-bodied  and  strong- 
minded  men  there  already  f 

'  Well,  the  fact  is — ^you  won't 
mention  this,  will  you )' 
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*No,  I'll  mention  nothing  ye 
■want  kept  hid.  What  is  the 
factf 

*  There  ia  going  to  be  a  split  in 
Pousnetts*  firm.* 

'Ye  don't  say  so!'  exclaimed 
Mr.  McCullagh,  his  attention  and 
curiosity  fully  aroused. 

'  It  is  quite  true ;  Mr.  Pousnett 
told  me  himself.  Mr.  Giles  is 
going  to  start  altogether  on  his 
own  account  at  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Hinton  means^to  go  out  to  Bom- 
hay  and  establish  a  business  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  there.  Mr. 
Hume  Pousnett  sails  early  in  the 
year  to  open  a  branch  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  his  brother,  young 
Mr.  Stanley,  takes  his  place  here.' 

*  Lord  bless  and  save  us  I'  ejacu- 
lated Mr.^McCuUagh.  '  It  is  Hke 
a  bit  out 'of  one  of  the  chronolo- 
gical chapters  in  the  Screeptures.' 

'So  you  see,  sir,  the  house 
could  not  do  without  taking  in 
one  partner,  to  say  the  least  of  ii' 

'  I  should  have  thought,'  said 
Mr.  McCuUagh,  as  he  spoke  pro- 
ducing his  snuff-box  and  taking 
thereout  a  pinch  which  he  held 
suspended  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  till  he  had  finished  his 
sentence, — *  I  should  have  thought 
Pousnetts  might  have  had  their 
pick  and  choice  of  the  best  in 
London.' 

*  So  they  might,  so  they  might,' 
interrupted  Robert  eagerly. 

'And  what  puzzles  me,'  com- 
fortipg  his  nostrils  with  that  de- 
ferred pinch,  '  is  why  they  would 
take  you  P 

There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  his  words,  but  the  tone  in 
which  Mr.  McCullagh  spoke  itali- 
cised every  one  of  them.  It  im- 
plied, 'Here  is  a  poor,  weak, 
vain,  useless  creature ;  what  can  a 
big  firm  like  that  want  with  a 
brainless  idiot  I  would  not  give  a 
pound  a  week  to  for  entering 
goods  in  the  day-book  V 
'You  see  I  know  all  the  ins 


and  outs  of  the  business,' remarked 
Bobert  deprecatingly. 

'Well,  there's  something  in 
that,'  conceded  his  father. 

'And  I  do  think  Mr.  Pousnett 
has  a  regard  for  me.' 

'There's  no  telling,*  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  in  a  manner  that  sug- 
gested, however  incredible  the 
statement  seemed  to  him,  he  did 
not  desire  to  contradict  it  as  im- 
possible. 

'He  has  always  taken  more 
notice  of  me  than  of  anybody  else 
about  the  ofi&ce.' 

'  I  make  no  doubt  you  have 
done  your  best  for  him,'  was  the 
reply. 

'  Indeed,  I  have  ;  I  felt  it  both 
a  pleasure  and  an  honour  to  work 
for  such  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Why,  there  are  fellows  I  know 
in  the  City  ready  to  knock  me 
down  for  envy,  many  a  time, 
when  they  see  me  so  much 
thought  of !' 

'  I  always  said  it  was  very 
wonderful,*  observed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh. 

'And  now  to  think  of  my  being 
offered  a  partnership — why,  men 
who  have  been  fifty  years  on 
'Change  would  jump  at  such  a 
chance  I' 

*  If  it  had  been  offered  to  one 
of  them,  I  should  not  have  been 
as  much  surprised.' 

'  And  yet  you  see  he  passes  over 
them,  and  comes  to  me.' 

'  That  is  the  puzzle  of  it,'  ob-  ^ 
served  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  I  know  you  would  not  offer 
me  a  partnership,  father,'  said  his 
son,  a  little  bitterly. 

'  I'd  offer  one  to  no  man,'  was 
the  answer.  '  So  long  as  there  are 
clerks  to  be  had  for  a  weekly  wage, 
I'll  content  myself,  and  try  to 
carry  on  my  business  single- 
handed.' 

'  I  won't  say  but  you  are  right,' 
said  Robert  reflectively. 

'  Ye  needn't,  because  I  know  I 
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am  right.  What  I  have,  I  have 
made  for  myself;  what  I  own,  Til 
keep  for  myself.' 

They  weiegetting  very  wide  now 
of  the  real  matter  in  hand,  so 
wide  that  Bohert  felt  they  were 
drifting  out  to  sea  altogether,  and 
he  therefore  ventured  to  recall 
his  father  to  Mr.  Pousnett*s  offer, 
by  asking, 

*  What  do  you  say  to  it,  sir?* 

*  What  do  I  say  to  what  V  re- 
turned Mr.  McCuIlagh  sharply. 

'To  this  proposal  to  become 
a  partner.' 

'I  say  it  sounds  to  me  much 
like  a  suggestion  as  to  whether 
you  would  like  to  go  to  the  moon, 
or  take  unto  yourself  wings  and 
flee  across  the  Atlantic.  The  one 
thing  is  just  as  feasible  as  the 
other.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  where  would  you  get  seven 
thousand  pounds  to  run  the 
chance  of  proQt  and  loss  in  any 
house?* 

*  It's  mostly  profit  in  our  house, 
fiither.' 

*  Granted;  we'll  grant  Pousnetts* 
is  an  exception  to  most  rules ; 
that  is,  there  is  not  a  pairticle  x)f 
risk  in  the  matter.  Where  are 
pou  to  get  seven  thousand  pounds, 
or  seven  hundred,  for  the  matter 
of  that  f 

'  1h  owhere,  sir,  unless  you  will 
give  a  helping  hand,'  said  Eobert, 
sticking  to  his  previous  text. 

*  Me  I  Do  you  think  I  am  out 
of  my  mind  V 

'  J^To,  I  do  not  J  but  as  this  is 
a  chance  which  may  never  offer 
again — ' 

.  '  That  is  what  every  man  says 
who  comes  a-begging,'  observed 
Mr.  McCullagh.  *I  mean  no 
offence  to  you,'  he  added,  seeing 
his  son  wince  and  colour.  'I 
spokein  general  terms.  Whenever 
a  man  wants  credit,  or  a  loan,  or 
a  reference,  or  anything  you  don't 
fed  well  inclined  to  give  him,  he 
says  such  a  chance  cannot  come 


his  way  any  more.  The  minute 
I  hear  that  phrase,  that  minute  I 
put  up  my  purse.  You'll  have 
plenty  more  chances,  Robert.  I 
am  older  than  you  ;  and  you  may 
take  my  word,  the  openings  that 
seem  the  most  likely  are  those 
which,  as  a  rulo,  take  a  man 
straight  to  the  bottom  of  this 
street,  and  leave  him  there.' 

*  Yet  you  seem  to  think  well 
of  the  opening  which  has  come 
to  Kenneth,*  ventured  Kenneth's 
brother. 

*  That's  ahorse  of  quite  another 
colour,*  answered  Mr.  McCullagh ; 
*  just  as  Kenneth  himself  is  quite 
another  sort  from  you.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  I  can  see  the  why 
and  the  because  of  his  good 
fortune;  but  I  can't  make  head 
or  tail  of  Pousnetts*  wanting  you, 
and  seven  thousand  pounds  in 
your  hand.  It  beats  me,  Eobert. 
Most  times  I  can  see  daylight ;  but 
now  I  confess  I  am  lost — I  can't 
discern  even  my  hand  before  ma.' 

'  I  thought  you  would  be  glad 
and  proud,  father,'  remonstrated 
the  young  man,  mortified ;  *  but 
then  I  might  have  known  how  it 
would  be  :  you  never  thought  any- 
thing of  my  mother,  and  you'll 
never  think  anything  of  me,  bo- 
cause  I  am  like  her,  and  I  can't 
take  to  8cotch  ways  or  Scotch 
people.' 

'  We'll  let  your  mother  rest,  if 
you  please,  Eobert ;  and  as  to  your 
mislike  of  your  father's  country, 
and  your  father's  country-people, 
that  I  consider  more  your  mis- 
fortune than  your  fault.  If  a 
colt  is  not  properly  trained  he 
will  aye  be  running  over  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road;  and  it 
is  the  same  with  a  lad.  If  he  is 
brought  up  to  hear  nothing  but 
folly  and  nonsense  when  he  is  a 
child,  he  will  never  be  worth 
much  all  his  life  long.' 

*  Say  what  you  please  against 
me,  sir ;  but  do  not,  even  by  im- 
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plication,  speak  against  your  dead 
wife.  I  know  what  she  had  to 
bear ;  I  know  how  you  broke  her 
heart—' 

*Just  bide  a  wee,'  interposed 
Mr.  McCullagh,  'and  don't,  in 
your  temper,  speak  words  you 
may  wish  to-morrow  you  had 
never  spoken.  One  story  is  good 
till  another  is  told.  There  is  not 
a  judge  in  the  land  would  give 
liis  opinion  till  he  had  heard  the 
defendant's  case.  As  we  have 
somehow  got  upon  the  subject — 
sorely  against  my  will — I'll  tell 
you  this :  that  there  never  was  a 
husband  willing  to  do  more  for 
his  wife  than  1  for  your  mother. 
If  she  spoke  the  truth  on  her 
dying  bed,  she  could  not  say  I 
ever  was  aught  but  good  to  her. 
She  tried  me  sore,  I  won't  deny 
that;  and  I  would  not  let  her 
ruin  me  ;  if  she  had  had  her  way 
we'd  have  been  begging  our  bread 
within  a  year  of  our  marriage.  I 
never  thought  to  say  this  much 
to  you ;  but  when  you  imply  I  am 
unfair  to  you  because  your  mother 
was  unfair  to  me,  I  can  hold  my 
peace  no  longer.  Ye  know,  Eobert, 
the  beginning  and  end  why  we 
have  never  just  agreed.  Ye 
know  ye  have  always  and  ever 
set  yourself  up  against  me.  When 
ye  were  quite  a  small  child — ' 

'  O  sir,  don't  let  us  talk  of  that 
now !' 

*  I  must  talk  of  it,  Robert,  for 
ye  began  the  fray.  Ye  remember 
what  ye  were  brought  up  to  think 
of  your  father,  who  should  have 
been  first  in  your  thoughts.  I 
say  that  seriously.  A  child  may 
love  his  mother  most,  there's  no- 
thing to  advance  against  that,  for 
it's  nature,  perhaps;  but  his 
mother  should  teach  him  to  respect 
his  father.  The  man  should  be 
head  of  his  own  household.' 

'  Is  it  necessary,  father,  for  us 
to  go  over  all  that  old  ground  V 
asked  his  son. 


*  Yes ;  for  the  reason  you  and  I 
have  never  travelled  it  before. 
Always  and  ever  there  has  been  a 
hidden  reference  to  some  wrong 
your  mother  suffered  at  my  hands; 
and  God  knows  the  only  wrong 
I  ever  did  her  was  saying,  "  Will 
ye  be  my  wife?"  We  were  not 
suited,  Robert.  Her  ways  were 
not  mine,  or  mine  hers ;  and  yet, 
do  you  know,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, with  a  dash  of  poetry  and 
sentiment  which  seemed  quite 
foreign  to  his  nature,  '  if  she  had 
been  a  bit  gentle  and  lamb -like, 
if  she  had  not  angered  me  with 
her  senseless  mockings  and  jeer- 
ings,  I  think  I  might  have  been  a 
different  person.  I  have  seen 
women  just  fit  to  make  of  a  man 
what  they  liked.  Your  mother, 
Robert,  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
anything  of  me.' 

'  I  would  rather  not  speak  of 
her,'  his  son  said  stiffly. 

*It  was  you  introduced  her 
name.  Just  when  your  mother 
and  I  were  at  what  I  may  call  our 
worst,  I  heard  one  man  say  to  his 
fellow,  "  Why  do  you  thrash  that 
poor  brute  of  a  horse  as  you 
do?  It  makes  me  sick  to  see 
you."  And  the  other  made  an- 
swer, "  Because  he  is  the  greatest 
devil  ever  drew  breath."  "  That's 
your  version  of  it,"  said  the 
first.  "  /  should  like  to  hear  the 
IwrsfiS  side  of  the  etxyry,^^  Now 
that  is  what  I  mean :  there  was 
another  side  to  the  story,  and 
that  was  mine.  I  refused  many 
of  her  wishes  just  for  the  same 
reason  I  refuse  your  demand 
for  seven  thousand  poiftids, — 
because  there  was  no  reason  in 
them.' 

*But  surely,  sir,  you  can  see 
some  reason  in  my  desire  to  obtain 
a  partnership  in  Pousnetts*  ?* 

'And  pay  seven  thousand 
pounds  for  the  preevilegel*  , 

'  Seven  thousand  pounds  seems 
nothing  to  them.' 
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'  Do  you  know  what  I  started 
withf 

'  A  yery  small  soniy  I  believe, 
air.' 

^Somethinglike  seven  shillings, 
Bobert,  when  I  first  found  myself 
adrift  in  yonrbig  world  of  London.' 

^Bat  the  times  were  different 


*I  think  they  were  a  trifle 
harder.' 

'  You  will  acknowledge  that  a 
man  who  has  to  make  his  way  with 
a  good  coat  on  his  back  must 
fight  a  harder  battle  than  the  man 
who  wages  the  battle  of  life  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.' 

'  Perhaps  so ;  but  my  coat  was 
good  enough,  and  I  did  not  insult 
my  first  employer  by  entering  his 
office  in  my  shirt-sleeves.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute ; 
then  the  younger  man  said  des- 
perately, 

'To  put  it  in  plain  words, 
sir,  will  you  help  me  in  this 
matter?' 

*  To  put  it  in  plain  words/  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh,  <I  don't 
see  how  I  can.' 

'Of  course  I  did  not  mean 
exactly  in  money  ;*  this  with  all 
his  feelers  out 

*  How  thenf  this  doggedly. 
*Why,  your  name,  sir,  would 

be  quite  sufficient.' 

'Don't  you  know,'  asked  Mr. 
McCullagh, '  that  in  my  business 
I  neither  give  nor  take  a  bill? 
You  may  sneer,'  for  indeed  at  that 
moment  Eobert  did  uplift  nose 
and  chin  with  a  significant  gesture ; 
'  but  my  notion  is  that  bills  are 
the  Satan  of  trade.  They  lure  a 
man  to  destruction.  He  promises 
to  pay,  say,  200/.  three  months 
after  date.  How,  on  the  face  of 
God  Almighty's  earth,  can  a  man 
promise  to  pay  anything  three 
months  hence  1  To-day  is  his,  but 
to^norrow  is  not' 

*  Then,  sir,  you  would  stop  all 
tade.' 


'Ko,  I'd  stop  all  illegitimate 
trade.  What  I  said  at  first  to  my 
folks  was  this,  "  111  pay  ye  when 
I  can;"  and  I  did.  There  was  no 
call  for  me  to  lie  awake  at  nights 
thinking  the  fourth  of  the  month 
was  coming  close ;  and  the  plan  I 
adopted  then  I  stick  to  now. 
Since  I  began  no  one  has  lost  a 
sixpence  by  me,  and  I  have  not 
lost  much  myself.' 

'Then,  to  cut  this  matter  of 
mine  short,'  said  Eobert  impati- 
ently, 'you  distinctly  refuse  to 
help  me  in  any  way?' 

'  I  distinctly  refuse  to  help  you 
in  this  way,'  answered  his  faUier 
in  his  broadest  Scotch  accent, 
which  always  grew  painfully  pro- 
nounced when  he  was  very  much 
in  earnest.  'Knowing  my  prin- 
ciples, I  really  wonder  at  your 
coming  to  me  on  such  an  er- 
rand.' 

'  So  do  I — ^now,'  muttered  his 
son. 

*  Ye  haven't  asked  me  for  my 
opeenion,'  went  on  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, his  shrewd  face  looking 
shrewder  and  thinner  than  ever 
by  the  dim  light  of  that  solitary 
caudle ; '  but  I'll  give  it  ye,  because 
I  could  not  just  reconcile  it  to 
my  conscience  to  refrain  from  tell- 
ing ye  how  this  offer  strikes  me. 
As  you  very  truly  say,  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  is  nothing,  or  should 
be  nothing,  to  a  firm  like  Pous- 
nette.  If  they  had  bid  ye  bring 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
I  should  not  have  made  a  bit  of 
wonder  of  the  matter  j  but  seven ! 
Why,  they  must  turn  as  much 
as  that  often  in  a  day !' 

'  More,'  agreed  Robert. 

'WeU,  then,  if  they're  sol- 
vent— ' 

'  Sir !'  interrupted  the  younger 
man. 

'  I  would  not  fire  up  about  no- 
thing if  I  was  you.  I  am  only 
putting  a  supposititious  case.  I 
don't    say    they    are    not    sol- 
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vent.  All  I  do  mean  is,  if 
they  are,  seven  thousand  pounds 
can^t  signify  to  them,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  for  the  worth's 
sake  they  insist  on  your  finding 
it' 

*  I  told  you  hefore  the  value  of 
the  money  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.' 

'But,'  proceeded  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  as  if  his  son  had  not  spoken, 
•  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  really 
want  ye  to  stop,  or,  to  put  it  in 
other  words,'  amended  the  mer- 
chant, checking  his  utterances 
off  slowly  with  the  first  finger  of 
his  right  hand,  carefully  striking 
the  first  finger  of  his  left,  *if  ye're 
of  as  much  use  to  them  as  ye've 
always  thought,  and,  indeed,  as  I 
have  always  understood  myself, 
what  is  there  to  hinder  them  tak- 
ing ye  in  without  any  capital 
at  all  ?  It's  simple  folly  and  non- 
sense talking  about  binding  your 
interests  to  theirs.  Sensible  busi- 
ness men  would  not  talk  such 
babbles  unless  there  was  some- 
thing behind.' 

'And    may    I    ask,'   inquired 


Sobert  sarcastically,  'if  you  do 
not  believe  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  firms  in  our  trade  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  what  you 
may  be  pleased  to  consider  does 
lie  behind  V 

*I  think  they  want  civilly  to 
get  rid  of  ye;'  and,  feeling  he  could 
add  nothing  to  the  force  of  this 
unexpected  statement,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  rose  and  lifted  the  candle,  as 
a  sign  the  interview  might  be 
considered  at  an  end. 

But  his  son  was  not  to  be  so 
dismissed. 

'  You  never  were  more  mistaken 
in  your  life,  sir,'  he  said  indig- 
nantly. *  I  am  invaluable  to  the 
firm.  Mr.  Pousnett  acknowledges 
that  himself.' 

'I  am  real  glad  to  know  it,' 
was  the  dry  comment;  'for,  in 
that  case,  they'll  give  you  a  small 
share  without  any  money  what- 
soever. The  whole  matter  lies  in  a 
nutshell :  if  they  are  insolvent,  the 
seven  thousand  pounds  would  be 
useful  to  them  ;  if  they  are  solvent 
and  want  you,  they'll  take  ye  and 
not  look  for  a  penny  of  capitaL' 


{To  he  continued.) 


EETOUR. 


The  long  night  stilly  and  the  measoied  beat 
On  the  dark  high-road  of  our  horses*  feet ; 
But  the  violet  deep  of  the  sky  grows  pale, 
And  the  world  is  b^inning  to  lift  her  veil 
Let  it  come^soon  now,  let  the  day  begin  ! — 

*No  joy  like  this  in  my  life  before, — 
When  the  first  full  light  of  the  sun  streams  in. 

My  heart  will  have  come  to  its  home  once  more. 
One  long  h'ght  streak  flashing  faintly  fair, 

One  pale-red  line  overslante  the  sky ; 
There  is  such  fresh  life  in  the  clear  sharp  air, 

And  I  feel  that  the  end  of  my  dream  is  nigh. 
I  know  each  shape  of  those  shadowy  hills, 

Eemembered  yet  out  of  childhood's  years ; 
And  each  dim  line  of  the  landscape  fills 

My  soul  with  a  joy  that  is  hard  on  tears. 
For  those  are  the  Alban  hills ;  and  there, 

On  the  edge  of  the  far  horizon-line, 
Is  that  Soracte,  that  stands  out  clear 

Where  the  night  hangs  yet,  and  the  last  stars  shine  1 
And  there  is  the  arch  of  an  aqueduct, 

And  those  are  ruins  I  see.     I  know 
The  circus-waUs  where  I  played  and  plucked 

The  violets  thirteen  years  ago. 
Do  you  see  how  the  tall  canes  glimmer  and  shake, 

Down  by  that  tomb  in  the  dear  brown  grass  ] 
I  would  die  to  have  lived  for  this  one  day's  sake ; 

Night,  come  back  late,  so  it  may  not  pass  ! 
And  the  light  grows  strong  in  the  Eastern  skies ; 

Why  are  the  walls  at  our  side  so  high  ? 
What  do  they  hide  from  our  waiting  eyes  1 

But  the  road  turns  round,  and  we  pass  them  by. 
Dim  in  the  mist  and  the  morning  haze. 

The  towers  rise  on  a  battled  wall ; 
While  the  sun  comes  up  in  a  yellow  blaze, 

And  one  blue  dome  looms  over  them  all. 
Let  me  not  go  mad — they  have  brought  me  home ; 
This  is  the  day-dawn,  and  here  is  Home  !  b.  r. 
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Ten  years  ago  I  was  church- 
warden, or  trustee,  or  something 
of  the  sort  (I  could  never  quite 
make  out  my  exact  legal  status), 
of  the  English  church  in  a  well- 
known  French  seaside  town.  In 
this  capacity  I  became  involved 
in  a  very  strange  affair,  which, 
though  anything  but  entertaining 
at  the  time,  has  at  least  provided 
me  with  one  good  story  drawn 
from  personal  experience. 

Feteville,  if  I  may  so  name  the 
town  in  which  my  lot  was  cast, 
is  by  no  means  one  of  those  brand- 
new  watering-places  which  have 
sprung  up  on  the  French  coast 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  It 
is  a  phtce  of  great  antiquity,  whose 
name  is  continually  met  in  the 
history  of  mediaeval  France ;  and 
is,  I  may  add,  eminently  unfa- 
shionable, though  mnchfrequented 
by  the  Briton  whose  ideas  of  a 
visit  to  the  Continent  are  mild 
and  limited. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  before 
the  idea  of  travelling  for  pleasure 
had  entered  the  middle-class  Eng- 
lish mind,  Feteville  was,  I  suppose, 
very  like  any  other  French  pro- 
vincial town.  It  therefore  rejoiced 
in  old  ramparts,  a  cathedral,  and 
(what  is  more  to  the  point)  several 
monasteries  and  convents.  With 
one  of  the  former  my  story  is, 
strange  to  say,  connected ;  and  I 
must  make  a  few  introduotoiy 
remarks  concerning  it,  that  the 
whole  of  my  own  adventure  may 
be  comprehensible. 

In  the  year  1789  the  Capuchin 
fathers  were  established  in  Fete- 
ville in  the  steep  Rue  desViellaids. 
They  were  in  a  fiouiishing  con- 


dition, and  are,  moreover,  said  to 
have  possessed  some  extraordin- 
arily &ie  church-plate.  There  was 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  it, 
the  accumulations  of  five  cen- 
turies of  pious  donors,  including 
many  valuable  offerings  to  the 
shrine  of  '  St.  Ambrose  of  Fete- 
ville,' a  local  saint  who  had 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Now  one  fine  day  in  1791 
the  poor  fathers  shared  the  fate 
of  their  brethren  in  other  parts 
of  France,  and  were  driven  out 
without  a  mementos  notice  by  a 
rabid  and  ragged  mob,  who  were 
no  doubt  stimulated  by  Repub- 
lican enthusi^m,  and  not  by  a 
vision  of  th^JUEce  pickings  to  be 
had  inside  thS/;hapel.  However, 
the  reverend  fathers'  movable 
property  did  not  follow  them,  but 
somehow  appeared  in  the  houses 
of  various  poor,  but  virtuous  citi- 
zens. Be  it  otserved,  however, 
that  while  carved  ohests  and  stools 
were  rife  in  the  back  streets,  and 
though  something  which  bor^  a 
resemblance  to  a  handsome  but 
mutilated  confessional-box  was  to 
be  found  affording  shelter  to  a 
tribe  of  hens  in  one  retired  quarter, 
yet  no  one  could  be  found  who 
would  own  to  having  secured  any^ 
plate  beyond  a  few  paltry  silver 
ornaments  of  small  size.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  public 
was,  that  some  particularly  cool 
hand  had  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  strong-box,  and  was 
keeping  quiet,  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasant investigations  that  might 
be  made  when  a  settled  govern- 
ment should  be  in  power. 
I  have  forgotten  to  mention 
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that  on  the  night  after  the  monas- 
tery was  pillaged  some  especially 
excited  patriot,  wishing  to  free 
the  town  from  tlie  taint  of  having 
harboured  snch  an  'abomination' 
as  a  body  of  friars,  set  fire  to  the 
place,  which  was  burnt  almost  to 
the  gronndy  with  the  exception 
of  its  chapel.  Of  this  only  the 
shell  was  left;  however,  after  a 
short  time,  it  was  fitted  with  a 
new  roof,  and  was  utilised  as  a 
cask  warehouse  by  an  enterprising 
cooper,  who  had  somehow  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  it.  The  place 
where  the  other  buildings  had 
stood,  and  the  little  garden  of  the 
monastery,  were  soon  covered  by 
a  hive  of  small  houses. 

Kow  the  strange  story  which  I 
am  about  to  relate  seems  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  monks'  hoard 
was  never  discovered  at  all  at  the 
time  of  the  Eevolution.  If  so,  it 
may  be  asked  why,  when  settled 
times  came  again,  the  fathers  made 
no  effort  to  lecover^'^eir  lost  pro- 
perty. To  this  I  can  only  answer 
that  several  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  so  maltreated  as  not  to 
survive  the  pillage,  and  that 
among  these  may  have  been  all 
the  individuals  intrusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  hidiug-place  of  their 
treasureu 

After  the  great  French  wars  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century  were 
over,  the  town  of  which  I  am 
writing,  being  close  to  England, 
became  greatly  frequented  by  our 
countrymen.  Among  the  various 
wants  of  the  expatriated  Briton  a 
church  was  found  to  have  a  place ; 
and  when  a  suitable  situation  was 
being  sought,  it  chanced  that  the 
old  chapel,  now  a  cask  warehouse, 
was  chosen,  as  being  cheap,  and 
requiring  only  a  few  repairs  and 
additions  to  make  it  all  that  was 
needed.  For  as  funds  were  not 
plentifdl,  it  was  a  desideratum  to 
escape  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
r  building.  Kow  of  this  church, 


in  the'year  1869,  it  happened  that 
I  was  a  churchwarden,  and  there- 
by met  with  this  curious  experi- 
ence. 

It  was  a  very  nice  place,  that 
town  by  the  sea,  and  no  doubt  is 
still ;  but  I  have  not  shown  my 
face  in  it  these  ten  years  on  ac- 
count of  this  wretched  affair. 
Then,  however,  there  was  no  place 
that  I  Hked  better,  though  I  must 
acknowledge  that  it  was  a  little 
dull  and  melancholy  in  the  winter. 
But  with  that  season  my  tale  has 
no  concern,  as  it  opens  on  a  cer- 
tain evening,  or  rather  night,  in 
June. 

The  hour  of  eleven  had  just 
struck  by  the  weak-toned  clock 
of  the  Custom-house,  and  I  was 
seated  at  the  end  of  the  long  pier. 
The  waves  were  leaping  and  heav- 
ing outside  the  breakwater, « and 
showing  their  white  crests  in  the 
bright  moonlight;  exulting  no 
doubt  at  the  way  in  which  they 
had  tormented  the  late  London 
boat,  which  had  just  emptied  out 
its  ghastly  freight  of  passengers. 
I  had  been  amused  at  the  state 
those  unpleasant-looking  Britons 
were  in  after  their  rough  passage, 
and  especially  at  the  objurgations 
of  one  individual,  who  appeared 
to  have  staved  off  the  qualms  of 
sea-sickness  by  copious  libations 
of  brandy,  and,  after  refusing  to 
allow  the  douaniers  to  overhaul 
his  luggage,  had  attempted  to 
rescue  it  ^m  them  vi  et  aitnis^ 
whence  there  seemed  to  be  every 
probability  of  his  spending  hw 
first  night  abroad  in  a  French 
lock-up. 

When  the  bustle  was  over,  I 
had  sauntered  down  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  had  seated  myself 
there.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
lingered;  but  I  liked  the  cool 
night  breeze,  and  it  slowly  lulled 
me  to  sleep.  I  was  awakened  by 
a  step  near  me ;  and  as,  with  a 
shudder  and  an  instinctive  move- 
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ment  to  feel  that  my  watch  was 
safe,  I  recovered  my  sights  I  found 
that  a  stranger  must  have  passed 
very  close  in  front  of  me.  I  stared 
after  him,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  him  turn  and  walk  hack  till 
he  stood  hefor6  me. 

'  Pardon  me,  Herr  Lamh.' 
(Solomon  Lamh  is  my  name.) 
'  Hallo,'  said  I,  '  how  do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?' 

*  O  meinheer,  I  have  walked  up 
and  down  before  you  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that  you  are 
the  gentleman  who  was  so  kind 
to  me  at  Aachen.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  carpenter  who  re- 
paired your  travelling-desk,  which 
had  been  broken  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  porter  at  the  hotel, 
and  to  whom  you  gave  some  other 
littlg  jobs  during  your  stay  1  Per- 
haps you  will  remember  my  name, 
Carl  MuUer.' 

*  0  yes,*  I  replied,  brightening 
up  more  and  more,  *  I  remember. 
But  what  are  you  doing  here  f 

*  Well,  sir,  it's  a  long  story,  but 
I  have  been  forced  to  .leave  Ger- 
many through  being  persecuted 
by  the  Grovemment.  I  know  a 
little  of  most  trades,  and  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  mining,  my  people 
belonging  to  the  Hartz.  I  also 
had  a  specialty  for  finding  lost 
and  buried  treasure,  and  three 
times  discovered  valuable  hoards 
for  the  authorities ;  but  instead  of 
it  doing  me  any  good,  I  only  be- 
came a  suspected  character,  and 
it  ended  by  my  having  to  fly  with 
hardly  a  groschen  to  help  myself 
with.  I  have  been  tramping  all 
through  Belgium,  and  now  I  have 

.  wandered  into    France,  looking 
out  for  work.' 

'  I  am  afraid,*  I  said,  <  that  you 
will  not  find  any  treasure  here ; 
it  is  not  at  all  a  likely  place  for 
that.' 

*  No,'  he  answered ;  '  but  I  am 
a  good  carpenter,  and  know  some- 


thing of  boat-building.  I  therefore 
came  here  after  trying  Calais  and 
Dunkerque,  and  have  been  inquir- 
ing for  employment  at  the  different 
building-yards,  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  been  successful.  Perhaps,  as 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of 
meeting  you,  you  may  be  able  to 
help  me  to  get  work.' 

A  happy  thought  struck  me. 
I  owned  a  boat  which  my  boys 
sailed  about  in  ;  it  wanted  a  deck 
in  the  bows;  here  was  a  man 
who  would  do  the  work  cheaper 
and  sooner  than  the  dilatory  work- 
men of  Feteville. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  think  I  can 
help  you  to  a  small  job ;  so  if  you 
come  up  to  my  house  on  the 
esplanade  to-morrow  morning  we 
wUl  talk  it  over.  It  will  be  about 
doing  up  a  boat' 

The  man  seemed  very  thankful, 
bowed,  and  then  walked  away. 
I  told  my  wife  when  I  reached 
home  of  my  meeting  Muller,  and 
how  strange  it  v^as  that  he  knew 
me,  and  said  what  I  had  promised 
in  the  way  of  work. 

*  I  know  he  is  a  clever  fellow, 
and  I  want  to  see  what  he  can  do 
with  the  boat ;  if  he  is  a  good 
carpenter  he  may  be  of  great  use, 
especially  as  these  Feteville  people 
are  so  very  independent.  But  I 
do  not  quite  understand  that 
rigmarole  about  his  reason  for 
leaving  Germany.' 

Muller  came  in  the  morning, 
very  punctually  at  the  hour  I  had 
named  to  him.  I  walked  with, 
him  down  to  the  basin,  showed 
him  what  I  wanted  done,  and 
advanced  him  a  few  francs,  as  he 
said  he  was  penniless. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  results  of 
his  work  made  it  apparent  that 
he  was  very  skilful,  and  both  my 
boys  and  myself  were  delighted 
at  his  handiness.  I  found  him 
one  or  two  other  small  jobs,  and 
also  recommended  him  to  several 
of  my  friends.    Among  these  was 
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Mr.  Dawkins,  our  parson,  and  it 
struck  him  that  Muller  would  be 
the  yeiy  man  to  do  some  repairs 
that  were  needed  •bout  the  church 
cheaply  and  welL 

He  finiahed  this  work  also— did 
everything  so  cleverly,  and  made 
himself  so  generally  useful,  that 
at  last  he  was  installed  in  a  couple 
of  rooms  close  to  the  church,  and 
acted  as  a  sort  of  decorator,  verger, 
and,  in  fact,  Jack-of-all-trades. 

In  a  few  months  Muller's  ap« 
peaxance  improved  wonderfully; 
a  wife  and  child,  of  whom  he  had 
told  us  nothing,  joined  him  from 
Grermany.  He  bought  some  fur- 
niture, and,  being  a  general  fa- 
vourite, s^med  in  a  fiEtir  way  to 
secure  a  respectable  living.  He 
i^peared  very  devoted  to  his 
family,  was  quite  sober,  and  very 
seldom  left  his  house,  except  to 
look  after  the  interior  of  the 
church,  which  seemed  to  have 
some  great  charm  for  him. 

He  was  a  Protestant,  of  course, 
and  appeared  to  be  such  a  thorough 
Christian,  that  the  cleigyman  and 
all  the  devout  old  ladies  of  the 
congregation  took  quite  an  interest 
in  him  and  his  wife.  When  he 
took  to  holding  the  plate  at  the 
door  on  Sundays,  in  a  fall  suit  of 
black  and  a  white  tie,  everybody 
was  quite  melted,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression.  As  a  finish  to  his 
excellences,  he  suggested  two  or 
three  ornamental  improvements 
to  the  pulpit,  did  some  very  pretty 
carvings  for  the  altar -raUs,  and 
repainted  the  table  of  Command- 
ments under  the  east  window  not 
at  all  badly.  This  work  kept  him 
about  the  church  all  day  for  some 
weeks. 

In  July  1870  I  wanted  some 
lepairs  done  to  the  mast  of  my 
boat,  which  had  been  dighUy 
sprang,  so  went  to  Mulleins  early 
in  the  morning  to  ask  his  advice 
and asBistanoe.    Iknoeked  at  the 


door,  but  no  one  answered.  I 
called  through  the  keyhole  for 
Mrs.  Mailer.  As  no  one  came,  I 
tried  to  look  in  at  one  of  the 
windows.  At  last  I  banged  at 
the  door  with  my  heel  till  I 
nearly  forced  it  in ;  still  nobody 
stirred. 

*  Very  strange  this,'  I  thought ; 
'  m  go  and  a^  the  parson  whe- 
ther he  knows  anything  about  it' 
I  walked  off  at  a  tremendous  pace 
to  Mr.  Dawkins's  house,  knocked, 
and  was  admitted,  and  went 
straight  after  the  servant  into  the 
breakfast-room. 

Ifear  that  without  saying '  Qood- 
moming'  to  Mrs.  Dawkins,  who 
was  just  pouring  out  the  tea  for 
breakfast,  I  began  by  blurting  out, 

'Where's  Muller P 

'  Muller  ?'  said  Mr.  Dawkins, 
taking  off  his  spectacles  and  look- 
ing at  me  in  great  surprise;  'I 
suppose  he  is  at  his  house.' 

*SOf*  I  replied;  *  or  if  he  ia,  he  is 
dead,  and  his  wife  too.  He's  gone.' 

'  What  r  said  Mr.  Dawkins, 
nearly  upsetting  his  tea -cup. 
*  What  do  you  say  V 

*  0, 1  mean  he's  bolted — ^gone 

off:' 

Visions  of  francs  advanced  for 
the  repairs  and  alterations  must 
have  crossed  Mr.  Dawkins's  men- 
tal disc  ;  but  he  evidently  could 
not  easily  believe  anything  wrong 
of  Muller.  He  got  up  hastUy,  and, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  lus  voice, 
said, 

'  I  think  we  had  better  go  down 
again  to  his  house  and  see.' 

We  went  as  fast  as  we  could 
walk,  and  hammered  at  the  door 
again,  but  coold  get  no  response. 
Then  I  suggested  that  we  should 
send  for  a  locksmith,  and  get  the 
door  opened. 

This  was  soon  done,  and  be- 
hold !  there  were  the  rooms  exact- 
ly as  they  used  to  be,  but  not  a 
soul  in  them.  None  of  the  fumi- 
tuze  had  been  removed,  and  the 
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plates  and  crumbs  of  tho  last  meal 
-were  still  on  the  kitchen-table. 
The  clothes-press  in  the  bedroom, 
however,  was  empty  and  open. 

Mr.  Dawkins  and  I  looked  at 
each  other,  but  could  not  guess  in 
the  least  what  had  become  of  Mul- 
ler  and  his  family.  We  then  tried 
the  neighbours  for  information, 
and  ascertained  from  an  old  washer- 
woman, who  lived  two  doors  off, 
that  she  had  seen  Muller  leave  in 
Jean  Dubois'  cart  at  daybreak 
that  very  morning.  *  And  a  nice 
lot  of  boxes  he  had  with  him. 
They  seemed  so  heavy  that  he  and 
Dubois  could  hardly  lift  them  into 
the  cart.' 

*  Boxes  V  remarked  Mr.  Dawkins 
inquiringly. 

*  Yes,  boxes  of  good  white  deal, 
four  of  them,  all  with  the  sides 
bound  with  iron  clamps.* 

*  And  do  you  know  where  Ma- 
dame Muller  is  X  I  asked. 

'  0  yes ;  she  told  Madame  Che- 
vert  yesterday  that  she  was  going 
off  in  the  morning  by  train  to 
Dunkerque,  to  meet  her  mother, 
who  was  coming  from  Germany ; 
and  she  took  the  child  with  her.' 

The  old  woman  directed  us  to 
the  carter's  house,  to  which  we 
at  once  walked,  and  found  that  he 
had  started  very  early  that  morn- 
ing with  some  boxes  for  Mr,  Mul- 
ler. He  had  gone  by  the  Calais 
road,  and  would  not  be  back  till 
the  evening,  or  perhap^||^ttill 
next  morningT  Here  waslWBce 
state  of  things!  Muller  had  evi- 
dently absconded,  and  we  could 
not  find  out  anything  about  him 
till  the  carter  returned. 

But  the  puzzle  was,  where  did 
the  heavy  boxes  come  from  ?  I 
had  an  inward  consciousness  that 
something  serious  had  happened, 
but  what  it  was  I  had  not  the 
least  idea. 

Mr.  Dawkins  suggested  that  we 
should  go  and  see  if  the  interior  of 
the  church  was  all  right.    We 


found  everything  there  as  usual. 
Then  we  began  to  look  about  in 
an  objectless  sort  of  way,  to  see  if 
we  could  find  ^y  traces  of  the 
lost  one  ;  and  at  last,  looking  into 
the  shed  built  against  our  bound- 
ary wall,  where  we  kept  the  coals 
for  heating  the  church  in  winter, 
I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  freshly- 
dug  earth. 

This  seemed  strange,  and  going 
in  I  stumbled  over  a  heavy  board, 
which  was  thus  slightly  displaced, 
and  revealed  part  of  a  hole.  I 
lifted  the  board  away,  and  saw  a 
neatly-cut  circular  opening,  but 
how  deep  I  could  not  tell.  I 
called  Mr.  Dawkins,  and,  tying  a 
piece  of  string  which  was  in  my 
pocket  to  his  walking-stick,  we 
felt  for  the  bottom,  but  failed  to 
find  it. 

*  We  must  get  some  one  to  go 
down  and  see  what  this  means,' 
said  I ;  '  it  strikes  me  that  there 
may  be  a  passage  through  this 
hole  leading  under  the  church.' 

•  That  is  not  at  all  improbable,' 
said  Mr.  Dawkins;  'and  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  Muller  spoke 
to  me  rather  mysteriously  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  his  having  an  idea 
that,  there  must  be  a  crypt  under 
here,  and  that  some  day  it  might 
be  found  out.' 

'Bhall  we  put  this  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  Mr.  Daw-  . 
kins  V  I  asked. 

Mr.  Dawkins,  however,  thought 
that  we  had  better  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  carrier,  and  see  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  hole. 
*  For  if  there  is  anything  wrong, 
and  we  call  in  the  police,  we  may 
be  involved  in  a  lot  of  trouble 
before  the  business  is  over.' 

Accordingly  we  agreed  to  con- 
duct our  exploration  ourselves, 
and  to  meet  again  at  the  church 
after  lunch,  with  candles  and  a 
rope,  and  a  few  tools.  I  was  too 
excited  myself  to  make  much  of  a 
meal,  and  was  waiting  at    the 
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dmich  long  before  two  o'clock, 
with,  a  couple  of  lanterns  and  a 
packet  of  candles.  A  few  minutes 
after,  Mr«  Dawkina  appeared,  and 
with  him  his  eldest  son,  a  light 
active  boy  of  fifteen.  They  had 
brought  with  them  a  coil  of  rope. 
Our  first  act  was  to  let  a  lantern 
down  the  hola  We  could  then 
see  that  it  had  been  made  by  an 
experienced  workman,  as  we  found 
that  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  it 
was  carefully  shored  up  with 
short  pieces  of  timber.  We  could 
soon  see  the  bottom,  at  a  great 
depth.  We  then  pulled  the 
lantern  up,  and  let  down  young 
DawkinSy  who  was  in  high  glee 
at  the  prospect  of  an  adventure. 
After  some  ten  or  eleven  feet  of 
rope  had  passed  through  our 
handfly  he  cried,  '  Stop  I  I  have 
reached  the  bottom.'  We  then 
gave  kiim  the  lantern,  and  asked 
what  the  place  was  like.  He 
answered  that  there  was  plenty 
of  room  to  turn  about  in,  and  that 
the  hole  was  continued  in  a 
horizontal  direction  towards  the 
chujch.  At  this  I  became 
thoroughly  excited,  stripped  off 
my  coat,  and  lightMl  the  other 
lantern,  and  then  got  Mr.  Daw- 
kins  to  lower  me.  Down  I  went, 
and  looked  about  me. 

The  tunnel,  leading  towards 
the  church,  was  regularly  support- 
ed at  intervals  with  side  posts  and 
does  pieces  of  wood,  and  was  big 
enough  to  allow  a  man  to  crawl 
on  his  hands  and  knees  very  com- 
fortably. Aa  there  seemed  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  matter,  I 
shouted  up  to  Mr.  Dawkins, 

^  We  are  going  up  the  passage  ; 
you  had  better  go  into  the  church, 
and  if  you  hear  a  knocking,  you 
will  know  that  we  are  below.' 

The  wall  of  the  church  was 
only  some  twenty-five  feet  firom 
the  coal-shed ;  we  soon  penetrated 
to  that  distance,  and  young  Daw- 
kins,  who  preceded  me,  said, 
vou  XZXIX.  NO.  ooxxix. 


*  We  have  come  to  a  hole  in  a 
wall ;  and  the  ground  seems  lower 
on  the  other  side.' 

After  lowering  his  lantern  he 
found  that  there  was  a  fall  of 
about  three  feet,  down  which  he 
stepped.  I  followed,  and  holding 
up  our  lanterns  we  stood  upright. 
We  were  in  an  angle  of  a  stone- 
built  chamber,  evidently  a  portion 
of  the  crypt  of  the  old  monastery, 
whose  existence  had  never  been 
suspected.  The  open  space  in 
which  we  stood  was  some  twenty 
feet  square ;  two  of  its  sides  were 
formed  of  old  stone  walls,  the 
other  two  of  heaps  of  rubbish, 
reaching  quite  up  to  the  low 
arched  rool 

Looking  carefully  around,  traces 
of  Muller's  handiwork  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere :  here  was  a 
passage  tunnelled  through  the  rub- 
bish ;  there  a  wall  bored  through, 
and  the  bones  of  several  skeletons 
proved  that  he  had  disinterred 
some  bodies  in  his  search.  Ono 
stone  coffin  lay  in  a  corner,  with 
its  lid  off;  within  was  the- 
skeleton  of  its  tenant,  quite  per- 
fect, with  a  leaden  crucifix  resting, 
against  the  ribs. 

After  deliberating  a  little  we- 
determined  to  examine  the  largest 
of  three  openings  into  the  rubbiBh, 
as  it  showed  signs  of  having  been 
well  trodden  down,  and  was  of  a 
good  size.  We  followed  it  for 
some  little  distance,  and  again 
emerged  into  the  open  crypt. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  we 
noticed  was  a  small  iron  door, 
half  eaten  away  with  rust  It 
had  been  taken  off  its  hinges  and 
lay  at  our  feet  In  the  wall 
opposite  was  a  small  massively 
built  recess.  And  now  it  was 
that  we  found  evidence  of  the 
success  of  MuUer's  search,  for  on 
the  floor  of  the  recess  was  a 
quantity  of  old  and  rotten  wood, 
some  of  it  still  joined  together  with 
rusty  clamps.     It  was  evidently 
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the  remains  of  seyeral  large  and 
strong  chests,  while  the  look  of  the 
place  at  once  led  to  the  idea  that 
ve  had  come  upon  the  treasure- 
chamber  of  the  monks. 

It  was  evidently  useless  to 
attempt  any  more  exploration, 
and  we  now  only  thought  of  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Dawkins. 
We  knocked  against  the  roof  with 
one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
was  lying  about,  without  receiving 
any  response.  Then  we  returned 
to  the  first  chamber,  and,  after 
several  attempts,  succeeded  in 
getting  an  answer  from  above. 
On  trying  to  ascertain  its  where- 
abouts, we  were  guided  to  a  place 
where  I  fancied  I  saw  a  stone,  in 
the  roof  which  seemed  loose.  On 
looking  more  closely  I  perceived 
a  chink  at  its  edge,  through  which 
I  thought  I  could  see  a  dim  light. 
I  dragged  a  largo  stone  from  the 
rubbish,  and  placed  it  beneath 
this  spot.  I  could  then  easily 
touch  the  roof,  about  a  foot  above 
my  head.  I  cried  up  through  the 
chink, 

*  Can  you  hear  me,  Mr.Dawkinsf 
I  then  heard  his  answer  quite 

plainly, 

*  Yes,  I  can.' 

<  Then  help  me  to  lift  this  stone 
when  you  see  it  move.' 

I  pushed  with  aU  my  force  against 
one  side  of  the  flag,  which  moved 
upwards  without  much  trouble. 
Mr.  Dawkins  put  his  hands  below 
as  it  was  lifted,  and  by  turning  it 
over  we  made  an  opening  some 
three  feet  by  two,  which  let  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  old  crypt. 

With  the  help  of  a  pull  from 
above,  I  emerged  from  my  subter- 
raneous excursion,  and  found  my- 
self in  the  northern  aisle  of  the 
church.  I  was  in  a  dreadful 
state,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
my  hair  covered  with  earth  and 
brickdust,  both  my  braces  burst, 
my  trousers  gone  at  the  knees, 
and  showing  hardly  a  vestige  of 


their  original  black.  Altogether, 
I  must  have  appeared  a  very  re- 
markable specimen  of  an  elderly 
and  rtspectable  citizen  with  a 
comfortable  income  and  five  chil- 
dren. 

We  then  hauled  up  my  assis- 
tant, who  was  glad  enough  to  go 
and  cool  himself  in  the  court- 
yard. When  he  was  outside  I 
sat  down  in  a  pew,  to  the  detri- 
ment, I  fear,  of  its  cushion, 
wiped  my  forehead,  took  a  little 
of  the  dust  out  of  my  eyes,  and 
uttered  a  long '  phew  I'  I  looked  at 
Mr.  Dawkins ;  he  looked  back  at 
me,  shook  his  head,  drew  up  his 
eyebrows,  and,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  said, 

'WeU,  Mr.  Lambf 

*  It's  anything  but  well,'  I  re- 
plied ;  and  proceeded  to  give  him 
a  jerky  and  disjointed  account  of 
our  exploration.     I  ended  with : 

*  So,  you  see,  there  have  been  nice 
goings  on  in  the  crypt ;  and  I  say, 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— ' 

'Suppose  whati'  asked  "Mr. 
Dawkins. 

*  Muller — the  boxes — ahem  ! 
any  amount  of  treasure — who  is 
responsible  V 

*0,  of  course,  you  and  Mr. 
Blinker,  as  joint  trustees.' 

'Are  wef  said  I,  firing  up. 

*  And  how  about  your  share,  Mr, 
Dawkins  1' 

There  was  an  awkward  pause. 

'  I  think  we  had  better  not  say 
any  more  about  it  till  we  have 
seen  Dubois;  there  may  still  be 
some  mistake  about  the  boxes. 
And  now  I  think  we  have  kept 
James  waiting  long  enough.' 

He  called  his  son  in,  and  cau- 
tioned him  against  saying  a  word 
about  our  exploration.  We  then 
replaced  the  stone,  which  fitted 
perfectly,  and  adjourned  to  the 
vestry.  After  a  lengthy  course 
of  brushing  and  wiping,  James 
and  I  appeared  in  something  more 
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like  onr  natural  condition.  We 
carefnllj  locked  the  church  and 
the  coal-shed,  and  proceeded  to 
our  xespectiire  dwellings.  'I  slunk 
home  hy  hack  streets,  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  mind  lest  any  of  my 
acquaintances  should  see  me  in 
my  present  disreputable  state. 
HowcYer,  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
meet  no  one  on  the  way ;  hut  I 
shall  not  soou  forget  the  horrified 
&ce  of  our  maid  Justine  when 
she  opened  the  door  for  me.  I 
muttered  something  to  her  ahout 
haYiDg  met  with  a  slight  accident, 
and  ran  up  to  my  bedroom,  where 
I  changed  my  clothes  and  made 
myself  generally  presentable. 
Mrs.  Lamb  was  out,  so  I  had  not 
to  account  for  my  condition  to 
her;  and  I  determined  not  to 
speak  of  the  matter  till  I  had 
seen  the  carrier.  After  dinner, 
and  again  at  half-past  ten  at  night, 
I  went  and  inquired  at  his  house, 
hut  not  even  at  the  latter  hour  were 
Dubois  and  his  cart  forthcoming. 
As  I  turned  away  the  second  time 
I  met  Mr.  Dawkins  coming  on 
the  same  errand.  We  both 
agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  go  to  bed  and 
wait  tUl  the  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  after  a  restless 
night  and  a  hurried  breakfast,  I 
walked  to  I^Ir.  Dawkins's  house, 
and  we  both  set  off  to  look  up 
the  carrier.  We  found  that  he 
had  just  returned,  and  his  wife 
was  warming  some  coffee  for  him. 

*  Good-morning,  M.  Dubois/ 
said  l^Ir.  Dawkins. 

'  Good-morning.' 

'  You  have  just  returned  from 
Calais,  I  believer 

'Yes,  monsieur.  I  started  at 
daybreak  and  have  just  got  back.' 

'You  took  Carl  MuUer  there, 
I  believe  f 

*  Yes,  and  a  tough  job  I  had  up 
the  hiUs.  Mon  Dieu,  but  those 
boxes  were  heavy !' 

I  glanced  at  Mr.  Dawkins,  and 


saw  that,  like  myself,  he.  was 
getting  excited.  However,  calm- 
ing himself,  he  said  carelessly, 

'  Boxes  r 

'  Yes,  monsieur,  boxes ;  four  of 
them,  bound  with  iron,  besides 
an  old  trunk.  They  must  have 
weighed  some  hundred  and  fifty 
kilos  each.  Muller  said  that  he 
was  taking  them  to  Calais  for  a 
Monsieur  Lamb.' 

I  dared  not  look  at  Mr.  Daw- 
kins, and  I  gradually  felt  my  face 
grow  hotter  and  hotter. 

*  You  said  Calais?*  I  asked. 

*  Yes.  We  got  there  about  noon, 
and  I  left  them  for  him  at  an 
inn  in  the  outskirts  called  the 
Trois  Pecheurs.  I  had  some  ac- 
quaintance whom  I  wished  to  see 
in  Calais;  so  I  stayed  the  night 
in  town,  and  started  for  home  be- 
fore daybreak  this  morning.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  I,  looking  at 
Mr.  Dawkins  to  see  if  he  had 
any  more  questions  to  ask.  '  Good- 
morning.' 

*  Now  then,'  said  Mr.  Dawkins, 
when  we  were  outside  of  the 
house, '  we  must  be  off  to  Calais 
at  once,  that's  plain.' 

'Yes,'  said  I.  'But  if  this 
villain  has  been  telling  everybody 
that  he  was  taking  the  boxes 
away  for  me,  what  a  scrape  I  shall 
be  in  if  the  authorities  once  get 
hold  of  the  idea  of  treasure! 
Well,  we  have  missed  the  ten- 
o'clock  train,  so  we  must  wait  till 
midday.  We  had  better  go  home 
and  tell  our  wives,  and  explain 
why  we  must  be  absent.' 

Mr.  Dawkins  assented,  and  we 
agreed  to  meet  at  the  railway- 
station  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore the  train  was  to  start. 

I  shall  not  dilate  on  the  scene 
between  Mrs.  Lamb  and  myself 
when  I  told  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
up  to  that  hour  I  had  a  lingering 
belief  in  womanly  sympathy  and 
forbearance  as  exemplified  in  that 
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lady.  Now,  however,  that  helief 
has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 
After  telling  her  my  story  in 
tlie  most  interesting,  not  to  say 
pathetic,  way,  drawing  pictures 
of  the  French  Government  seizing 
me  for  having  made  away  with 
buried  treasure,  and,  after  confis- 
cating my  property,  sending  me 
to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
in  ITew  Caledonia — after  all  this 
the  sympathy  I  got  was : 

*  Well,  Lamb,  you  are  a  bigger 
donkey  than  I  ever  took  you  for.' 

Bigger,  mind  you.  There  was 
the  sting.  She  must,  then,  al- 
ways have  taken  me  for  somewhat 
of  a  donkey. 

*  Yes,  bigger  donkey,  for  trust- 
ing a  nasty  deceiving  German  of 
whom  you  knew  nothing,  and 
becoming  churchwarden,  and  all 
that  nonsense  1' 

*  Silence,  woman  ^  I  shouted,  in 
my  grandest  tones. 

Without  a  word  more  I  seized 
my  hat,  crammed  it  on  my  head, 
grasped  my  stick,  and,  without 
waiting  for  anything  to  eat  or 
drink  (I  knew  that  we  were  to 
have  cold  mutton  for  lunch  that 
day),  rushed  down  to  Michaud's, 
the  restaurateur,  ate  a  hurried 
morsel  (which,  I  must  say,  was 
beautifully  cooked),  and  reached 
the  station  ten  minutes  before 
Mr.  Dawkins. 

When  we  arrived  at  Calais  we 
took  a  fly  and  drove  at  once  to 
the  Trois  Plcheurs.  We  stepped 
into  the  little  sanded  public  room, 
and  by  making  inquiries  of  the 
landlady,  a  neat  and  very  talkative 
little  woman,  we  soon  learned  all 
there  was  to  know  about  Muller. 

He  had  arrived  with  the  cart 
and  boxes,  and,  after  seeing  them 
safely  deposited,  went  out  and 
hired  another  vehicle  to  take  them 
on  to  Dunkerque.  He  said  that 
he  was  taking  charge  of  them  for 
an  English  gentleman  called  Mon- 
sieur Lamb,  who  lived  at  F^teville. 


I  tried  to  look  as  if  I  were  not 
that  miserable  individual;  and 
after  thanking  the  hostess,  and 
accounting  for  our  inquiries  by 
saying  that  we  had  been  requested 
to  find  out  whether  he  had  reached 
Calais  safely,  we  asked  if  she 
knew  the  driver  of  the  cart  which 
had  taken  the  boxes  on  to  Dun- 
kerque. 

She  said  that  she  had  not  no- 
ticed the  man  particularly;  but 
that  if  we  could  wait  a  few 
minutes  she  would  find  out  who 
he  was.  But  after  a  short  delay 
she  returned,  and  told  us  that 
none  of  her  household  knew  the 
man.  All  that  they  remembered 
was  that  he  was  fair,  talked  with 
a  foreign  accent,  and  had  a  cart 
which  was  not  of  the  local  build. 
They  had  supposed  him  to  be  a 
Fleming  from  beyond  Dunkerque, 
but  he  might  have  been  a  German. 

This  was  the  last  trace  of  Mul- 
ler that  we  ever  discovered.  Mr. 
Dawkins  and  myself  both  agreed 
that  the  man  with  the  cart  was 
probably  an  accomplice,  and  must 
have  come  with  his  conveyance 
across  the  Belgian  frontier.  Still 
he  may  possibly  have  been  a  mere 
ignorant  instrument.  The  reason 
for  Mullefs  choosing  such  a  way 
of  getting  the  boxes  out  of  France 
was  plain.  Ifhe  had  goneby  rail  the 
boxes  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  would  besides  have  been 
examined  by  the  douaniers  at 
Lille  or  Blandain.  Moreover  his 
destination  would  have  been  di- 
vulged by  the  labels  of  the  boxes, 
and  he  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  being  stopped  by  telegraph. 
Going,  as  he  did,  by  road,  he  es- 
caped all  immediate  pursuit ;  in- 
deed, he  may  have  calculated  on  a 
longer  start  than  he  had,  as  his 
absence  was  only  discovered  soon 
after  his  departure,  owing  to  the 
accident  of  my  wishing  to  speak 
to  him  early  in  the  morning. 
Besides,    if  he    had    not    been 
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noticed  in  company  iirith  Dubois 
at  daybreak  it  i^rould  have  been  a 
mach  more  lengthy  business  to 
discoTer  traces  of  his  flight. 

Mr.  Dawk  ins  and  I  had  a 
gloomy  journey  back  to  Feteville ; 
and  the  more  I  pondered  on  my 
responsibility,  the  less  I  liked  it 
If  Dubois  once  got  speaking  of 
Mailer's  boxes  and  my  inquiries, 
and  the  people  who  lived  round 
the  chnrch  connected  them  with 
our  mysterious  manceuvres  in  the 
courtyard  with  ropes  and  lanterns, 
I  should  certainly,  and  Mr.  Daw- 
kins  possibly,  be  arrested  for 
making  away  with  the  treasure. 
To  prove  my  innocence  would  not 
be  very  easy.  I  should,  even 
when  I  bad  proved  it,  always  be 
a  marked  man  in  Feteville,  and 
should  never  hear  the  end  of 
jokes  and  taunts  for  the  undigni- 
fied part  I  had  played  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

When  I  arrived  home  I  found 
Mrs.  Laoab  in  a  different  mood. 
She  was  no  longer  flippant  and 
insulting,  but  remained  equally 
aggravating  in  another  way.  *  I 
should  be  the  ruin  of  my  wife  and 
children  ;' '  she  never  should  be 
able  to  hold  up  her  head  in  Fete- 
ville again,' 4&c.,a(2tiz/fnt^ttm.  This 
was  awful ;  nor  was  my  state  of 
mind  improved  when,  on  going 
to  fill  up  the  hole  in  the  coal- 
shed  next  morning,  I  perceived 
that  all  my  motions  were  watched 
by  a  small^  but  intensely  interest- 
ed, crowd  of  the  neighbours.  This 
decided  me:  I  went  off  to  Mr. 
Dawkins  immediately,  and  asked 
whether  he  would  object  very 
much  to  my  leaving  F6teville.  I 
was  rather  surprised  at  the  alac- 
rity with  which  he  received  my 
proposal;  but  I  have  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  thought  if  I, 
who  bad  introduced  Muller  to  the 
place,  and  whose  name  that  wretch 
had  employed  in  his  stories  to 
the  carxier   and   the   people   at 


Calais,  were  to  leave  the  town, 
all  the  suspicion  would  fall  on 
me,  and  he  himself  would  escape 
notice. 

My  steps  for  departure  were 
soon  taken.  I  occupied  a  fur- 
nished house,  so  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  heavy  luggage. 
That  afternoon  I  spent  in  paying 
the  bills  I  owed  about  the  town, 
while  my  wife  was  packing  all 
our  possessions  in  our  trunks,  and 
in  two  or  three  boxes  which  I 
purchased  for  the  purpose.  I 
payed  our  servants  some  francs 
more  than  their  wages,  left  Mr. 
Dawkins  a  parcel  containing  my 
quarter's  rent  in  five-franc  notes, 
to  be  delivered  to  my  landlord 
next  day,  and  so  was  enabled  to 
start  by  the  Folkestone  boat  that 
evening. 

It  was  on  the  very  next  day 
that  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany  was  declared,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  authorities  at  Feteville 
found  some  other  way  of  employ- 
ing their  time  than  in  nu^ng 
inquiries  for  my  unfortunate  8el£ 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Dawkins  wrote 
that  he  never  heard  of  any  being 
made.  However,  I  have  taken 
care  not  to  visit  Feteville  since ; 
for  the  main  facts  of  my  story 
soon  became  known  to  all  the 
English  residing  there  at  that 
period,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  be 
reminded  of  them. 

The  thing  which  has  always 
been  a  mystery  to  me  is  how 
MuUer  came  to  dig  for  that  trea- 
sure. Of  course  I  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  the  story  he  told  me 
about  his  '  having  a  specialty  for 
finding  lost  and  buried  treasure;' 
that  is  absurd.  But  what  can 
possibly  have  led  him  to  com- 
mence his  explorations  below  the 
church  f  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  he  heard  the  flooring  of  the 
place  sound  hollow,  or  from  some 
other  similar  reason  conjectured 
that  there  was  a  crypt  below ;  or 
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he  may  have  inferred  its  existence 
merely  because  the  church  had 
once  been  an  old  monastic  chapel. 
Commencing  to  explore  from  mere 
curiosity,  he  may  have  ended  by 
discovering  the  recess  with  the 
iron  door  and  its  contents.  This 
is  possible  ;  but  I  often  think  that 
it  can  hardly  have  been  chance 
that  brought  him  to  FeteviUe,  and 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  one  of  the 
few  people  who  could  introduce 
him  to  the  church.  Assuming, 
however,  that  it  was  not  chance, 
I  cannot  make  any  probable  con- 
jecture as  to  his  having  acquired 
any  information  about  the  place. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlike- 
ly that  some  of  the  old  Capuchins, 
who  were  expelled  at  the  time  of 
the  Eevolution,  left  some  memo- 
randum about  the  hoard,  which 


finally  fell  into  Muller's  hands. 
But  in  what  other  way  he  can 
have  known  of  it  I  cannot  guess. 
I  presume  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
meet  Muller  again,  so  the  puizle 
will  never  receive  its  solution. 

One  thing,  however,  I  can 
solemnly  affirm — namely,  that  if 
ever  you  catch  me  becoming  a 
churchwarden  again  in  a  church 
built  over  an  old  monastery  in  a 
French  town,  you  may  '  write  me 
down  an  ass.' 

I  trust  Mr.  Dawkins  will  par- 
don the  revelation  of  our  little 
adventure  of  ten  years  ago,  if  this 
story  ever  falls  into  his  hstnds ; 
for  I  must  assure  the  public  that, 
though  I  have  changed  names  and 
a  few  circumstances,  all  the  main 
points  of  this  tale  are  actually 
founded  on  fact.  o. 
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MESSRS.  BASS  A^B  THE  BURTON  BREWERIES. 


It  is  no  extrayagant  aseertion  to 
say   tbat   thronghout   the  world 
there  is  no    name  more  familiar 
than  that  of  Bass.     A  household 
word  amongst  Englishmen,  it  is 
one   of  the    first  words   in  the 
Tocahnlary    of  foreigners  whose 
Imowledge    of  the   English  lan- 
guage is  of  the  most  rudimentary 
description.     And  while  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  great  Burton  hrewer 
is  of  cosmopolitan  celehrity,  there 
is  no  geo-metrical  figure  so  well 
known  as  the  vermilion  triangle 
which  is   the  trade-mark  on  his 
hotiles.      It  is  as  familiar  to  the 
eye  as  her  Majesty's  visage  on  the 
poetage-Btamps.   It  would,  indeed, 
ho  a  difficult  task  to  say  in  what 
part  of  the  earth  that  vivid  tri- 
angle does  dot  gladden  the  heart 
of   man.     Thackeray    contended 
with  great  humour  that  far  as  the 
meteor  flag  of  England  may  have 
carried  the  glory  of  this  country, 
the  fame  of  her  bitter  beer  has 
gone    farther    still.     The    word 
'  Bass'  is  known  in  places  where 
such  '  names  to  conjure  with'  as 
Beaconsfield,   Gladstone,  Bright^ 
Tennyson,  and  Dickens  would  be 
unintelligible  sounds.    To  what 
comer  of  the  habitable  world  has 
not  'Bass'  penetrated  1    He  has 
circumnavigated  the  world  more 
completely  than    Captain  Cook. 
The  sign  of  the  vermilion  triangle 
is  sure  evidence   of  civilisation. 
That   trade -mark   has  travelled 
'from    China    to    Peru,'    'from 
Greenland's    icy    mountains    to 


India's  coral  strand.'  There  it  is 
in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid 
or  Moscow,  Berlin  or  Bombay, 
Brussels  or  Baalbec,  New  York  or 
Yokohama,  San  Francisco  or  San 
Stefano,  Teheran  or  Trichino- 
poly.  You  meet  the  refreshing 
label  up  among  Alpine  glaciers 
and  down  in  the  eafh  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  among  the  gondolas  of 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  the 
dahabeahs  at  the  first  cataract  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  junks  of  China. 
It  has  reached  *  the  Great  Lone 
Land.'  It  has  refreshed  the 
•mighty  hunter'  camping  out  in 
Wyoming,  Montana,  or  Dakotalu 
It  sparkles  before  the  camp-fire 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  adventurer 
out  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West, 
and  its  happy  aroma  is  grateful  to 
the  settler  in  the  Australian  bush. 
When  the  North  Pole  is  dis- 
covered, 'Bass'  will  be  found  there, 
cool  and  delicious. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  writ- 
ing recently  of  Paris  Herself  A  gai7i, 
insists  that  the  French  people  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  Eng- 
lish beer-drinkers.  He  says : 
*  Bavarian  beer,  for  political  rea- 
sons, they  resolutely  refuse  to 
drink ;  and  similar  causes  render 
them  averse  from  partaking  of  the 
•once-beloved  beverage  of  Stras- 
bourg. Their  own  beer,  from 
Nancy  and  other  parts  of  the  east 
of  France,  is  very  bad ;  and  I  hold 
that  Burton-on-Trent  has  a  very 
bright  future  before  it,  and,  so 
far  as  supplying  the  French  mar- 
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ket  is  coscemed,  might  eventually 
beat  Vienna — great  as  has  been 
the  name  of  Dreher — out  of  the 
field.  "  Cererisia  de  Palyaly,"  as 
the  Spaniards  call  Bass's  pale  ale, 
is  making  great  way  in  all  the 
towns  of  Andalusia,  and  all  the 
first-rate  cafSs  in  Paris  sell  Allsopp, 
either  bottled  or  on  draught.' 

In  countries  where  wine  is  cheap 
and  'Bass'  dear,  *  Bass'  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  if  in  Eogland  '  Bass' 
were  the  price    of  ^Heidsieck/ 

*  Mumm,'  or  *  Moet  &  Chandon/ 
and  these  the  price  of 'Bass,'  then 
the  Burton  beer  would  prevail 
over  the  champagne.  Farquhar, 
in  the  Beaux'  Stratagem^  makes 
Boldface  say,  as  he  pours  out  a 
glass  of  his  Burton  beer,  '  Smooth 
as  oil,  sweet  as  milk,  clear  as 
amber,  and  strong  as  brandy :' 
'  fancy  it  Burgundy — only  fancy 
it — and  'tis  worth  ten  shUlings  a 
quart.'  Even  a  higher  value  was 
placed  upon  the  wine  of  malt  by 
the  Oxford  *  Union,*  where  it  was 
once  gravely  deliberated  which 
had  conferred  the  greatest  boon 
on  the  human  race — the  printing- 
press  or  Bass's  beer.  The  debate 
was  conducted  with  great  ability, 
and  on  the  division  taking  place 
'  Bass'  was  triumphant.  Beer  is 
a  truly  national  drink  ;  *  Git  ma 
my  a^e,'  says  Tennyson's  *  Nor- 
thern'  Farmer  3'  and  he  only  ex- 
presses the  request  of  Englishmen 
everywhere.  Give  the  Frenchman 
his  absinthe  and  his  vin  ordinaire^ 
the  Dutchman  his  schnapps,  the 
Spaniard  his  sugar-and-water,  the 
Eussian  his  vodki^  the  Oriental 
his  sherbet  and  his  coffee,  the 
American  his  iced  cobblers,  but 
give  the  Englishman  his   beer. 

*  To  rob  a  working  man  of  his 
beer'  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Euglish 
artisan,  an  act  of  the  deepest  turpi- 
tude. A  draught  of  'Bass'  is 
popularly  supposed  and  currently 
believed  to  have  saved  the  life  of 
his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 


Wales  during  the  terrible  crisis 
of  that  deadly  fever  when  all  the 
country  watched  with  affectionate 
solicitude  by  his  bedside;  Dr. 
Tanner  interested  himself  in '  Bass' 
as  soon  as  he  left  off  fasting  and 
began  feasting;  beef  and  beer  are 
somehow  bound  up  with  old  Eng- 
land's greatness,  and  are  associated 
with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
conquest  of  India,  and  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  world. 

The  beer-trade  is  a  great  indus- 
try, seeing  that  the  number  of 
brewers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  registered  at  22,278 ;  but  Mr. 
M.  T.  Bass  stands  at  the  top  of  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  inhisBudgetspeech 
of  June  10, 1880,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  vexed  question  of  the 
malt-tax,  spoke  of  Mr.  Bass  as  one 
who,  '  both  from  his  ability  and 
his  long  experience  and  skill  ia 
that  branch  of  industry,  stood  at 
its  head,'  and  he  alluded  to  the 
great  brewery  at  Burton  as  'a 
permanent  and  respected  institu- 
tion of  the  country.'  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  in  paren- 
thesis that  the  recent  financial 
proposals  of  the  Government  have 
not  altogether  the  coi^tenance  of 
the  firm  the  Premier  so  pointedly 
eulogised;  for  Mr.  Arthur  Bass, 
M.P.,  presiding  at  the  anniversary 
festival  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers* 
School  shortly  afterwards,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he 
thought  their  result  would  be  to 
make  beer  dearer,  and  to  stimulate 
its  manufacture  from  an  inferior 
article.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  in  the  discussion  on 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue 
Bill,  said  the  beer  trade  had  its 
high -priests  and  its  hierarchy. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  therefore, 
with  his  customary  facetiousness, 
christened  the  well-known  mem- 
ber for  Derby  '  Archbishop  Bass.' 

The  history  of  Messrs.  Bass  & 
Co.  as  Burton  brewers  does  not 
reach  back  much  beyond  a  period 
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of  a  bandred  years ;  bat  the  fame 
of  Barton  ale  is  as  ancient  as  the 
repatation  of  Sheffield  steel,  of 
iFhich  we  read  in  Chancer.  The 
archieology  of  ale  would  make  an 
interesting  work;  but  to  record 
all  that  antiquarians  and  historians 
and  poets  have  said  on  the  subject 
would  demand  the  space  occupied 
by  Alison's  History  of  Europe^  or 
as  many  volumes  as  the  Encydo- 
WBdia  Briiannica.  The  Egyptians 
are  claimed  as  the  originators  of 
ale.  Humorous  cynicism  has 
soimised  that  it  was  for  the  beer- 
pots  as  well  as  the  flesh-pots  of 
tile  Pharaohs  that  the  parched 
Israelites  sighed  in  the  thirsty 
desert  We  have  not  traced  back 
Mr.  Bass'fl  genealogy,  for  he  is  a 
liTing  reminiscence  himself,  a  Nes- 
tor belonging  to  the  last  century, 
carrying  his  experience  to  the 
eighth  decade  of  this  century.  But, 
remembering  that  the  Egyptians 
were  the  inventors  of  beer,  it  has 
beenassnmed  that  the  Burton  brew- 
er descended  from  Bassareus,  the 
Egyptian  god,  to  whom  oblations 
of  wine  of  barley  were  periodically 
offered.  And  in  support  of  this 
natural  supposition  may  be  cited 
the  Egyptian  pyramid  in  red — 
the  coaUof-arms  worn  by  'Bass' 
at  the  present  day.  Bringing  the 
history  of  beer  down  to  English 
annals,  we  find  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Danes  drank  beer 
at  their  religious  festivals,  and  it 
was  provided  at  the  banquets  of 
their  kings.  'Whitsun  ales'  are 
bound  up  with  the  ecclesiastical 
lusUny  of '  Merrie  England.'  At 
Haddon  Hall,  in  the  mighty 
mediasval  days,  beer  formed  one 
of  the  great  hospitalities  of  the 
baronial  castle ;  and  in  the  wains- 
coting of  the  banqueting-hall  to 
this  day  is  to  be  obseiyed  by  the 
curious  the  iron  ring  fixed  there 
in  the  'good  old  days'  for  the 
wrists  of  teetotalers,  who  were 
thus  suspended  while  the  potent 


ale  tlie  abstainers  abjured  was 
poured  down  their  sleeves.  Burton 
beer  figures  early  in  our  'rough 
island  story.'  Ben  Jonson  sings 
the  praises  of  Burton  ale  ;  whUe 
its  panegyric  by  John  Taylor,  the 
Water-Poet,  is  one  of  the  quaintest 
conceits  in  English  composition. 
And  while  Shakespeare  pro- 
nounces '  a  quart  of  ale  a  dish  fit 
for  a  king,'  we  find  he  puts  in 
the  'fiery  Hotspur's'  mouth  the 
opinion  that  the  Burton  district 
is  the  best  in  all  England  for  a 
flagon  of  good  beer,  and  makes 
Percy  express  his  determination 
to  keep  it  for  himself,  though  he 
had  to  turn  the  Trent  from  its 
course  to  obtain  it.  It  is  plldn, 
therefore,  that  the  prodoct  of 
Burton  was  famous  in  Shake- 
speare's time;  and  we  have  historic 
evidence  that  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  solaced  in  her  solitary 
confinement  at  Tutbury  Castle 
by  draughts  of  Burton  beer.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  introduces  the  con- 
nection between  Burton  and  beer 
in  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe  ;  but  the 
Staffordshire  mash  was  celebrated, 
before  the  time  of  Eichard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  for  the  Saxon  kings 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Trent  at 
Burton,  to  give  their  subjects 
facilities  to  drink  the  beer  of  the 
place.  Indeed,  so  liberally  were 
these  facilities  employed,  that  in 
the  twelfth  century  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  the  parapets  of 
this  bridge,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  accidents  that  happened 
to  people  passing  over  it  on  their 
return  journey.  Old  Dr.  Plot, 
in  his  Staffordshire  history,  men- 
tions Burton  as  the  first  and  last 
place  in  which  he  had  seen 
maltsters  dry  their  barley  in  the 
sun  in  the  open  streets.  What  a 
revelation  would  meet  the  quaint 
gossiping  writer^s  eyes  could  he 
but  behold  the  Burton  of  to-day  I 
It  was  not,  however,  until  tike 
beginning     of    the     eighteenth 
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oentaiy  that  brewing  as  a  dis* 
tinct  teide  was  begun  in  Burton. 
The  first  common  brewer  was  a 
Benjamin    Printon.     When    he 
commenced  the  business  he  em- 
ployed only  three  men.     But  he 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the 
export  trade  of  Burton.     He  sent 
out  by   wagons    his   barrels  to 
distant    towns.      The    fame    of 
Burton  beer    spread     The    de- 
mand for  it  induced  new  men  to 
follow   his   enterprise.      Among 
these   was    William  Bass.      He 
was  a  Burton  carrier.    Impressed 
with  the  increasing  traffic  in  beer 
carried  by  his  own  teams,  he  de- 
termined to  brew  and  transport 
his  own  brewings,  instead  of  con- 
veying   those   of  other  traders. 
This  was  in  1777.     The  honest 
old    carrier's     shrewd     decision 
founded    the  largest    and   most 
famous  firm  in  the  world.     Wil- 
liam Bass  was  the  grandfather  of 
Michael  Thomas  Bass,  the  present 
head   of    the    Burton    business. 
London,   however,   only  took  a 
barrel  or  two  in  those,  days.     It 
was  sold  at  a  hostelry  in  Gray  V 
inn-lane,  called  the  Peacock.     St. 
Petersburg  was  a   great  market 
for  the    Burton    brewings   long 
before   the    English    metropolis. 
Orders  from  the  Eussian  capital 
exceeded  600  hogsheads  at  a  time; 
but  they  were  for  a  strong  dark 
liquid,  quite  unlike  the  present 
pale  tonic    for    which    Bass   & 
Co.    are    celebrated.      The    St. 
Petersburg  traffic  taking  prece^ 
dence  of  that  of  London  is  ac- 
counted for  by    the  expense  of 
inland    communication ;      while 
the  Trent  navigation  gave  direct 
access  vid  Gainsborough  to  Hull, 
the     English    port    for     Baltic 
captains.     The  trade  with  Eussia 
had  grown  to  a  large  and  impor- 
tant business  when,  in  1822,  a 
despotic  tariff  imposed    by  the 
Czar^s  Government  was  so  heavy 
as  to  be  practically  prohibitory. 


At  first  sight,  the  imposition  of 
these  heavy  import  duties  seemed 
to  augur  unfavourably  for  the 
future  of  Burton.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  proved  the  foundation 
of  Burton's  fortune.  Had  they 
been  repealed  at  the  petition  of 
the  Burton  brewers,  Burton 
would  probably  have  been  a  big 
village  brewing  the  heavy  heady 
dark  Muscovite  beverage  to  this 
day.  But  the  action  of  Eussia 
not  only  led  to  the  popular  intro- 
duction of  Burton  beer  into  Lon- 
don and  the  south  of  England,  but 
to  the  establishment  of  that  trade 
with  the  East,  which  marked  an 
era  of  prosperity,  the  mercantile 
magnitude  of  which  could  not 
have  been  conceived  by  William 
Bass,  even  had  he  been  endowed 
with  an  Oriental  imagination, 
inspired  by  his  own  'juice  benig- 
nant' The  history  of  that  im- 
portant departure  is  worthy  of 
recital. 

At  that  period  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  market  was  monopo- 
lised by  one  house,  the  London 
firm  of  Abbott  &  Hodgson,  of 
the  Old  Bow  Brewery.  Hodg- 
son's India  pale  ale  had  establish- 
ed itself  in  the  East.  India  was 
dependent  on  Hodgson ;  but  he 
had  just  then  given  ojQfence  to 
some  of  the  East  Indian  mer- 
chants. About  this  time,  Bass's 
beer  had  been  introduced  into 
London,  and  a  gentleman  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service 
suggested  to  Mr.  Bass  that  ho 
should  brew  a  special  beer  for  the 
Indian  market :  not  the  strong 
sweet  brown  ale  synonymous 
with  Burton;  but  a  beer  suited 
for  consumption  under  a  tropical 
sun.  Mr.  Bass  tasted  Hodgson's 
produce.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  he  could  not  only  brew  it, 
but  that  he  could  improve  upon 
it.  He  brought  practical  deter- 
mination to  the  question,  and  a 
series    of  scientific    experiments 
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w^e  entered  upon.  A  beer  had 
to  be  produced  which  should  bear 
the  atmoepheric  vicissitudes  of  a 
Tojage  round  the  Cape,  and  that 
should,  when  unloaded  in  India, 
be  as  clear  as  amber,  sparkling 
as  champagne,  pleasant  to  the 
palate,  and  wholesome  to  the 
lirer.  JMalt  had  to  be  dried  a 
different  colour,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  hops  rose  to  quite  a 
fine  art.  The  experiments  were 
numerous  and  costly;  but  the 
result  was  a  triumph.  It  was 
Base's  bitter  beer.  The  first  con- 
signment sent  out  to  India  pro- 
duced a  most  favourable  impres- 
sion. Its  popularity  was  instan- 
taneous. When  the  next  cargo 
followed  the  success  was  confirm- 
ed and  complete.  Hodgson,  with 
bis  moneyed  monopoly  and  his 
Eastern  standing  of  half  a  century, 
could  not  withstand  the  compe- 
tition with  Burton.  The  price  of 
bis  produce  fell,  and  Bass  steadily 
progressed  in  favour,  until  his 
name  became  a  household  word 
in  India.  This  invention  of 
bittev  beer  -  was  the  key  to  a 
splendid  fortune.  The  trade  to- 
day between  the  Barton  firm 
and  the  Eastern  Empire  is  one  of 
cokMnal  proportions. 

It  was  what  we  call  chance 
that  introduced  Bass  to  India. 
Chance  brought  him  into  notice 
at  Liverpool  Until  1827  Messrs. 
Bass  appear  to  have  exported  all 
their  bitter  beer  for  that  Indian 
consumption  for  which  it  was 
originally  manufactured.  In  that 
year,  however,  an  accident  was 
the  agency  for  introducing  it  to 
another  constituency.  A  caigo 
of  300  hogsheads  of  bitter  beer 
was  wrecked  in  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  aalvage  was  landed  at  Liver- 
pooL  It  was  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  underwriters ;  bat 
instead  of  being  reshipped  to  Cal- 
cutta, it  was  drunk  at  the  great 
Lancashire  port  It  gained  instant 


favour,  and  the  north-we9t  of 
England  and  Ireland  became  a 
great  market  for  *  Bass.'  In  the 
Liverpool  of  to-day,  at  the  Gill- 
street  stores  of  Messrs.  Ihlers  & 
Bell — ^the  great  exporters — ^may 
be  seen  at  a  time  2000  butts  of 
Bass,  each  batt  holding  108  gal- 
lons, and  each  worth  10/. ;  while 
at  the  l^orth-end  stores  of  the 
same  firm  there  are  3000  butts. 
Messrs.  Ihlers  Sc  Bell  send  to  the 
Brazils,  Pemambuco,  and  other 
distant  markets  about  5,000,000 
quart  bottles  a  year,  and  pay 
Bass  &  Co.  over  60,000/.  a  year. 
Several  bottling  firms  in  London 
and  Scotland  pay  the  Burton  firm 
similar  sums  for  export  only. 

It  was  not  until  the  Exhibition 
year  of  1851  that  Bass  acquired 
an  important  hold  upon  London. 
The  London  brewers  considered 
their  position  impregnable;  but 
in  that  year  of  eh  nations,  Mr. 
Bass  took  up  a  place  in  the  me- 
tropolis which  has  grown  stronger 
every  succeeding  year.  An  Eng- 
lishman's heart  is  reached  through 
his  stomach,  and  it  was  at  the 
refreshment  department  of  the 
world's  show  that  Bass  gained 
the  affections  of  London.  Messrs. 
Masters  &  Tounghusband  divided 
the  commissariat  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  With  both  firms  Mr. 
Michael  Thomas  Bass  obtained 
permission  to  lay  on  his  bitter 
beer  in  draught.  All  the  world 
and  his  wife  were  tempted,  they 
tasted,  and  were  conquered ;  and 
if  the  Prince  Consort's  Universal 
Exhibition  did  not  introduce  the 
period  of  universal  peace,  it 
brought  about  universal  bitter 
beer.  It  was  just  about  this  time, 
when  '  Bass'  was  achieving  a  wide 
popularity,  that  a  deadly  blow 
was  aimed  at  its  reputation. 
Seven-and-twenty  years  suffice  to 
cover  many  matters  of  moment 
with  the  cold  mantle  of  oblivion, 
and  the  great  pale-ale  controversy 
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of  1852 — ^which  was  more  bitter 
than  the  bitterest  beer — is  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  an  allegation  made  in  a  series 
of  lectures  on  hygiene,  by  M. 
Payen,  delivered  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris, 
that  the  bitter  of  bitter  beer  was 
not  derived  from  hops,  but  owed 
its  presence  to  strychnine.  The 
English  medical  press  gave  cur- 
rency and  comment  to  this  serious 
statement,  which  met  with  em- 
phatic denial  by  the  Burton 
brewers.  The  public  was  alarmed, 
and  M.  Payen  persisted  that  the 
French  Government  were  aware 
that  large  quantities  of  strychnine 
were  made  in  Paris,  and  that  its 
pernicious  use  did  not  prevail 
there,  but  that  the  poison  was 
exported  to  England  in  order  to 
fabricate  bitter  beer.  The  Burton 
brewers  triumphantly  refuted  the 
calumny,  and  showed  its  base  un- 
truth in  a  most  signal  manner. 
They  called  in  the  services  of  a 
commission  of  acute  and  scientific 
investigators.  The  published  re- 
port of  these  experts  (who  sub- 
mitted to  severe  analysis  bitter 
beer,  brewed  before  M.  Payen's 
accusation,  in  bottle  and  barrel, 
and  from  wholesale  and  retail 
places  all  over  the  country)  states 
that  the  result  of  the  chemical 
and  microscopical  examination  of 
forty  samples  of  bitter  beer,  pale 
ale,  or  India  pale  ale,  brewed  by 
Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.  and  by  Messrs. 
Allsopp  &  Sons,  and  obtained 
under  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  error, 
fallacy,  or  of  preparation  for  the 
selection,  is  in  every  case  recorded 
as  follows:  'Analysis.  The  pro- 
duce of  malt  and  hops,  and  the 
constituents  pure  spring-water; 
not  any  other  ingredient,  either 
organic  or  inorganic*  The  com- 
missioners added  other  important 
evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  these 
beers :  '  First,  that  tibe  bitter  beers 


of  Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.,  and  of 
Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Sons,  contain 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  alco- 
hol ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  con- 
tain an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  bitter  extract,  consisting  of  the 
extract  of  hops.'  They  concluded 
the  report  of  their  scientific  in- 
vestigations by  adding  a  recom- 
mendation of  bitter  beer,  which, 
considering  their  high  position 
as  chemists,  pharmaceutists,  sur- 
geons, and  physicians,  is  worthy 
of  quotation  in  these  pages.  They 
write : 

*  From  the  pure  and  wholesome 
nature  of  the  ingredients  em- 
ployed, the  moderate  proportion 
of  alcohol  present,  and  the  very 
considerable  quantity  of  aromatic 
anodyne  bitter,  derived  from  hops, 
contained  in  these  beers,  they  tend 
to  preserve  the  tone  and  vigour 
of  the  stomach,  and  conduce  to 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of 
that  organ  when  in  a  state  of 
weakness  or  debility. 

*  These  bitter  beers  differ  from 
all  other  preparations  of  malt,  in 
containing  a  smaller  amount  of 
extractive  matter,  thus  being  less 
viscid  and  saccharine,  and  conse- 
quently more  easy  of  digestion ; 
they  resemble,  indeed,  from  their 
lightness,  a  wine  of  malt,  rather 
than  an  ordinary  fermented  infu- 
sion; and  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  find  that  a  beverage  of  such 
general  consumption  is  entirely 
free  from  every  kind  of  impurity. 

*  The  admirers,  therefore,  of  the 
bitter  beer  manufactured  by  the 
celebrated  brewers  we  have  men- 
tioned may  enjoy  with  advantage 
this  their  favourite  beverage.  The 
report  bo  commonly  circulated, 
that  it  contained  a  deadly  poison, 
was  a  severe  reflection  on  the 
sagacity  and  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  because  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  bitter  beer  or  pale 
ale  first  acquired,  and  afterwards 
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maintained,  its  general  celebrity 
in  consequence  of  the  nniyersal 
recommendation  of  our  profession 
— a  recommendation  which  is  no  w^ 
proved  to  have  had  the  best  pos- 
sible foundation.' 

This  is  the  age  of  adulteration, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
British   public  received  a  scare 
from  the  smart  Parisian's  novel 
alarm    of  a   'French    invasion/ 
But  it  was  impossible  for  an  asser- 
tion so  mendacious  and  mischiev- 
ous to  receive  a  moment's  credence 
from  people  who  knew  the  mer- 
cantile character  of  Bass  &  Co. 
In  the  preparation  of  their  bitter 
beer,   scrupulous   pains  are  em- 
ployed in  getting  the  finest  malt, 
the  best   hops,   and  the  purest 
water;    the   greatest   cleanliness 
and  the  most  exact  skill  are  di- 
rected to  the  process  of  brewing ; 
while  the  reputation  and  wealth 
of  the  firm  have  been  altogether 
built  up  by  an  unswerving  and 
nndeviating  honesty,  and  a  con- 
stant conscientious  determination 
to  manufacture  the  most  accept- 
able article  that  a  combination  of 
capital  and  chemistry  can  produce. 
So  much  for  the  history  of 
IntteT  beer.     Something  now  as 
to  the  breweries  of  Messrs.  Bass 
&  Co.      Brewing  is   the  staple 
industry    of  Burton-upon-Trent. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  pic- 
turesque about  the  place.    It  lies 
in  a  flat  position  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Staffordshire.    Its  many 
chimneys    and    its    monotonous 
warehouses,  indeed,  make  a  very 
commonplace  town,  although  the 
artist  might  find  a  pretty  *  bit'  in 
the  gray  old  Trent  bridge,  with  its 
thirty-six  arches  of  proud  anti- 
quity, the  broad  broken  river,  and 
tiie  wooded  slopes  of  Stapenhill 
xidng  on  the  opposite  bank.   The 
railway  position  of  the  town  is, 
however,  a  central  one ;  and  while 
the  Midland  Company  is  the  prin- 
cipal carrier,  three  other  railway 


systems — the  London  and  North- 
Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  North  Staffordshire — ^run  into 
the  breweries.  Barton  is  indeed 
a  curious  congeries  of  railway 
lines — *a  mighty  maze,  but  not 
without  a  plan.'  The  brewery 
lines  cross  the  principal  streets 
and  cut  up  the  borough  into 
every  denomination  of  geometrical 
shapes.  Fussy  little  locomotives, 
with  trains  of  barrels  behind  them, 
are  puffing  everywhere.  Bass  & 
Co.  have,  indeed,  twelve  miles  of 
railway  on  their  own  premises, 
and  a  working  arrangement  with 
the  Midland  Company  over  seven 
miles  of  their  branches.  The  firm 
are  customers  to  the  Midland 
Eailway  to  the  extent  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds  annually. 
In  one  year,  that  ending  June 
30,  1878,  the  firm  paid  the  rail- 
way and  canal  companies  and  other 
carriers  in  that  period  the  sum  of 
180,102Z.  for  carriage  alone.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
traffic  to  London  alone  may  be 
gathered  £rom  the  fact  that  the 
ale-stores  of  Messrs.  Bass  outside 
St.  Pancraa  Station  cover  three 
floors,  each  two  acres  in  extent, 
and  each  containing  30,000  barrels 
of  36  gallons  of  ale.  Besides  this, 
Bass  &  Co.  have  a  large  export 
bottling  store  under  the  Midland 
Goods  D^pdt  at  St.  Pancras,  with 
accommodation  for  8000  butts, 
together  with  export  stores  at 
Poplar  for  the  continental  busi- 
ness. 

The  breweries  of  Messrs.  Bass 
are  spread  all  over  Burton.  They 
have  grown  witlT  the  trade  from 
the  smallest  of  premises  to  quite 
a  town  of  themselves.  How  great 
has  been  that  development  may 
be  best  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  during  the  whole 
of  one  year,  1827,  by  the  father  of 
Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Bass,  was 
not  more  than  is  now  achieved  by 
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his  son's  firm  in  thiee  days  1  The 
area  of  the  father's  brewery  was 
that  of  a  moderately  large  garden ; 
that  of  the  son's  occapies  free- 
hold business  premises  extending 
over  forty-five  acres,  of  the  value 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
and  more  than  100  acres  of  lease- 
hold property.  Then  steam-power 
was  unknown  in  the  place ;  now 
Bass  &  Co.'s  brewery  has  thirty- 
two  steam-engines  daily  at  work, 
nine  locomotives,  two  portable 
engines,  and  100  powerful  cart- 
horses. Mechanical  and  scientific 
appliances  have  largely  minimised 
manual  labour,  yet  the  Burton 
staff  number  nearly  3000  j  while 
in  addition  hundreds  are  required 
to  manage  their  places  of  business 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  father  produced  comparative- 
ly only  a  few  barrels  per  week, 
delivered  by  his  own  carts;  the 
son,  in  the  course  of  a  brewing  sea- 
son, sends  out  by  train  and  ship 
one  million  barrels,  and  the  aver- 
age annual  amount  of  his  busi- 
ness is  assessed  at  2,400,000?.  In 
malt-tax  and  license-duty  Bass  & 
Co.  pay  in  one  year  286,000Z. 
Professor  Leone  Levi,  in  a  calcu- 
lation drawn  up  by  him  in  March 
1871,  states  that  the  yearly  re- 
venue derived  from  beer  and 
British  and  foreign  wines  and 
spirits  amounts  to  about  twenty- 
eight  millions  sterling,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  annual  national  revenue, 
towards  which  the  firm  of  Bass 
&  Co.  pay  upwards  of  780Z.  per 
day. 

The  art  of  brewing  may  be 
divided  into  three  processes  :  the 
manufacture  of  malt,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fermentable  fluid  called 
*wort,'  and  the  conversion  of 
'  wort'  into  beer.  Messrs.  Bass  & 
Co.  are  their  own  maltsters.  The 
firm  have  thirty-three  malting  es- 
tablishments at  Burton;  while  they 
possess  branch  maltings  at  Eet- 


ford  and  Lincoln.  Sir  John  Bar- 
leycorn, who  acts  as  our  cicerone 
to  the  Burton  breweries,  takes  us 
to  the  Shobnall  maltings,  whicli 
are  the  latest  and  largest  of  the 
buildings  devoted  to  this  branch, 
of  the  trade.  They  form  of  them- 
selves seven  complete  malt-houses 
in  one  block  of  buildings.  In  the 
upper  story  of  one  of  the  houses 
Sir  John  Barleycorn  points  out  a 
trifling  heap  ofover  5000  quarters 
of  barley.  He  tells  us  that  an 
average  yearly  brewing  of  Messrs. 
Bass's  demands  300,000  quarters 
of  malt — that  is,  over  two  million 
bushels  ;  that  an  acre  of  land  pro- 
duces about  thirty- two  bushels  of 
barley;  and  that  close  upon 
70,000  acres  are  thus  doing  no< 
thing  else  but  growing  barley  for 
Bass  &  Co.'s  beer.  Another  3000 
acres  are  employed  in  growing  the 
36,000  cwt.  of  hops  which  are 
required  for  this  annual  maltage. 
In  the  hop  storehouse  10,000 
'  pockets'  of  hops  may  be  seen  at 
one  time.  The  market  piice  of  one 
'  pocket'  is  20Z.,  so  that  the  value 
of  hops  alone  in  stock  represents 
a  capital  of  200,000Z.  The  process 
of  malting  requires  a  close  atten- 
tion to  little  things.  First  of  all 
the  grain  is  *  blown' — ^a  screening 
operation  by  means  of  which  the 
inferior  seeds  and  impurities  are 
eliminated.  Then  it  is  steeped  in 
water  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven 
inches.  It  remains  in  the  cistern 
for  some  fifty  hours.  The '  couch- 
frame'  is  the  next  transition  of  the 
germinating  barley,  where  it  re- 
mains for  twenty  to  thirty  hours 
to  swell ;  and  the  various  stages 
through  which  it  passes  on  its 
way  to  the  kiln  take  up  about 
ten  day&  Notice  the  exquisite 
cleanliness  of  the  kiln-floors.  The 
smooth  tiled  area  occupies  an 
enormous  superficial  space;  but 
the  faintest  defect  in  the  cement 
jointing  is  at  once  marked  with  a 
white  cross  for  instant  remedy. 
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When  rottstiDg  has  completed  the 
DuJtiDg  proce$«,  the  grain  ifl 
sereen^  and  conveyed  to  the  dry- 
malt  store  ready  for  mashing. 

And  this  brings  Sir  John  Bar- 
kycom  to  the  breweries  proper. 
They  comprise  three  great  brewer- 
ies :  the  Old,  or  '  Red'  Brewery ; 
the  Middle,  or  « White'  Brewery ; 
and  the  New,  or  *  Blue'  Brewery. 
They  extend  over  three  sides  of  a 
pai^lelogram    broken  by  sheds^ 
stores,   offices,   cooperages,   malt- 
hooses,  ^.,  all  connected  by  rail- 
way lines.     Burton  owes  its  su- 
preme  position   as   the  brewing 
centre  of  the  world  to  its  natural 
water-springs.    These  well-waters, 
submitted  to  exhaustive  and  re- 
peated analysis,  show  a  complete 
immunity    from  organic  matter. 
Their  chemical  composition,  bow- 
ever,  contaius  an  emphatic  pw- 
centage  of  sulphate   of  lime,  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  sulphates 
of  potask  and  magnesia,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  carbonate 
of  lime.      The  Barton  well-water 
is  palpably  a  hard  water,  and  d 
priori  would  be  considered  bad 
water  for  brewing.     But  though 
hard  at  iirst,  it  really  becomes  a 
soft  water,    as   contained  in  the 
beer.     As  an  analysis  which  ap- 
pealed  in    the  columns  of  the 
Lancet  shows,  '  in  the  course  of 
boiling,   the  excess   of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water,  by  which  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
srs  dissolved,   is   expelled,  and 
these  salts  are  precipitated  ;  while 
the  alkaline  phosphates  present 
in  malt  have  the  power  of  decom- 
posing and  precipitating  sulphate 
of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and, 
a  soluble  alkaline  sulphate  being 
&rmed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  so  formed  is 
ledisBolved  in  the  acid  generated 
during  fermentation.     Thus  the 
water  from  being  at  first  hard 
heeomes  compaiatively  soft,  and 
in.this  state  is  well  suited  for  the 


extraction  of  the  active  properties 
of  the  malt  and  hops  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bitter  beer.'  The 
chemical  constitution  of  the  Bur- 
ton water  explains  also  another 
circumstance  connected  with  Bur- 
ton ales.  The  depurating  power 
of  the  lime  clarifies  the  beer,  and 
renders  it  bright,  ^transparent 
without  the  aid  of  *  finings.'  The 
sulphate  of  lime  is  obtained  from 
the  gypseous  deposits  of  certain 
strata  of  the  district ;  and  it  has 
been  computed  that  the  average 
amount  of  gypsum  derived  from 
the  water  used  in  brewing  1000 
barrels  of  ale  may  be  estimated  at 
250  pounds  weight.  The  revenue 
estimate  of  the  annual  brew  of 
Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.  is  1,000,000 
barrels,  so  that  firm  are  absorbers 
of  200,000,000  pounds  of  gypsum 
each  year !  The  Artesian  borings 
are  200  feet  deep,  and  Sir  John 
Barleycorn  shows  a  pardonable 
pride  in  the  powerful  pumps- 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
the  breweries.  A  network  of 
railways.  An  atmosphere  of  ale. 
Barrels  everywhere.  Full  casks 
and  empty  casks ;  thirty-six  gal- 
lon casks  and  eighteen  gallon 
casks.  Casks  are  the  masters  of 
the  situation.  There  they  are 
being  rolled  from  drays,  or  loaded 
into  railway  wagons.  Trains  of 
beer,  diays  of  beer,  with  Titanic 
horses  and  drivers  as  rotund  as 
the  barrels.  A  brewer's  horse 
with  even  a  suspicion  of  ribs 
would  be  as  great  a  natural  curi- 
osity as  the  dodo;  while  a  lean 
and  gaunt  brewer's  drayman  would 
be  a  lusus  naturce  that  Bamum 
might  madly  covet. 

Now  for  the  process  of  brew- 
ing. The  malt,  after  being  again 
submitted  to  a  winnowing  pro- 
cess, is  conveyed  to  the  rollers  by 
a  'Jacob's  ladder' — an  endless 
band,  suggestive  of  'perpetual 
motion,'  with  a  series  of  small  tin 
buckets    attached  to  it,  like    a 
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dredging  maclime.  These  cans 
load  themselves  at  the  lowest 
level  and  empty  at  the  highest. 
Sir  John  Barleycorn  speaks  of  the 
precautions  that  have  to  be  ob- 
served, against  explosion  in  this 
process,  as  the  malt-dust  is  highly 
combustible,  heing  almost  in  a 
gaseous  state.  Then  the  malt  is 
crushed  between  two  iron  cylinders 
with  roughened  surfaces,  which 
revolve  rapidly  in  diverse  direc- 
tions. Kow  slightly  crushed,  and 
rendered  more  ready  to  yield  the 
saccharine  matter  to  be  extracted 
in  the  ma^h-tubs,  the  malt  is  con- 
veyed by  the  agency  of  an  Archi- 
median  screw  to  the  various  hop- 
pers, which  are  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  mash-tubs.  Such 
tubs  1  Ck>mpared  with  them,  the 
traditional  tun  of  Heidelberg  is 
as  a  child's  porringer.  There  is 
a  whole  scries  of  these  megathe- 
rian  vessels.  Seven  of  them  are 
on  one  floor  of  the  Old  Brewery, 
and  about  three  times  as  many  in 
the  *  White*  and  '  Blue'  Breweries, 
each  capable  of  mashing  sixty 
quarters  of  malt.  Bigness,  in  fact, 
is  the  predominant  impression 
Bass  &  Co.'s  breweries  give  you. 
Everything  is  so  Brobdingnagian 
'in  its  proportions  that  there  is 
danger  of  one's  phrenological 
equilibrium  sufifering  from  the 
sudden  development  of  the  bump 
of  wonder.  When  the  mash-tubs 
have  been  supplied  with  a  pre- 
cisely measured  quantity  of  water, 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  from 
140  to  170  degrees,  the  charged 
hoppers  are  opened.  The  miedt 
descends  into  the  mash-tuns,  and 
the  process  of  mashing  begins.  A 
revolving  series  of  rakes,  set  on  a 
central  pivot,  and  called,  in  brew- 
ing parlance,  *  the  porcupine,' 
commences  to  beat  up  the  entire 
mash  until  it  attains  the  consiB- 
tency  of  gruel.  The  mash  then 
stands  until  the  saccharine  element 
of  the  malt  has  been  thoroughly 


extracted.  This  operation  takes 
from  one  to  three  hours.  Anon 
the  'sweet  wort'  is  drawn  oflf 
from  the  tab,  and  conveyed  in 
pipes  by  powerful  pumps  to  the 
'  under-back,'  another  Titanic  re- 
ceptacle, from  which  it  is  passed 
into  the  coppers,  and  when  brought 
to  boiling-point  is  mixed  with  the 
hops.  The  exhausted  malt,  now 
'  grains,'  is  let  down  a  shaft  to  the 
floor  below,  whence  it  is  carted 
away.  Hops  and  malt  having 
boiled  together  for  some  hours 
with  a  fierceness  that  suggests 
that  the  sweets  are  quanting 
with  the  bitters,  and  that  makes 
the  earth  vibrate  with  its  violence, 
the  whole  is  then  run  off  from 
the  caldrons  into  the  '  hop-backs,' 
large  open  tanks  with  bottoms  of 
perforated  copper.  In  these  the 
hops  are  separated  from  the '  wort,' 
which  is  now  conducted  by  pipes 
to  the  coolers  at  the  top  of  the 
building;  while  the  hops  are 
pressed  by  a  hydraulic  machine 
patented  for  the  purpose,  and  sub- 
sequently disposed  of  for  manure. 
The  cooling-room  may  be  likened 
to  a  lagoon  of  liquor,  a  lake  of 
beer,  a  waveless  tideless  ocean  of 
ale.     From  the  refrigerators  the 

*  wort' — ^now  a  near  approach  to 
ale — is  conducted  to  the  ferment- 
ing squares.  The  process  offer- 
mentation  takes  up  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  days,  and  Sir  John 
Barleycorn  shows  us  a  hundred 
squares  on  one  floor  holding  about 
fifty  barrels  each.  A  singular 
natural  transmutation  now  takes 
place,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
gas  given  off  is  considerable.  A 
better  description  of  this  mys- 
terious change  could  not  be 
given  than  one  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  NewSy  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  part  of  the  account : 

*  Hitherto  the  "  wort"  has  been  a 
dull  phlegmatic  fluid,  seemingly 
incapable  of  being  stirred  into 
animation.     But  the  yeast  soon 
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alien  its  tempeiament  We  see 
the  process  of  active  fermentatioii 
in  a  Tarietj  of  different  stages. 
In  one  sqnare  the  ''  wort''  is  sulk- 
ing— the  jeast  has  not  yet  stimu- 
lated it  into  btisknesSy  and  has 
only  evolved  on  the  snr£uM  a 
vhite-brownish  froth.  The  con- 
tents of  another  square  have  thrown 
up  a  "  head*'  resembling  a  dingy 
iceberg ;  the  surface  of  another  is 
like  snow  that  has  lain  a  couple 
of  days  in  a  city  churchyaid. 
There  is  a  pungent  sweetish  smell, 
not  unpleasant,  as  we  have  it  here 
with  plenty  of  ventilation,  but 
not  a  happy  thing  to  encounter 
in  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  in  the 
£tf  interior  of  a  coal-mine.  It  is 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  we  smell, 
evolved  in  the  destruction  of  the 
sugar  and  the  formation  of  the 
a]iK>hoL  A  lighted  candle  held 
dose  to  the  solace  of  the  fermen- 
tation boms  blue  for  a  second, 
and  then  goes  out.  I  hold  my 
face  where  the  candle  had  been, 
and  am  right  fam  to  withdraw  it 
while  as  yet  consciousness  re- 
mains. In  the  ^*  squares"  for  the 
first  time  we  recognise  beer.  It 
would  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
get  drunk  upon  this  mawkish 
loaded  fluid,  if  he  could  bring 
himself  to.  undergo  the  preliminary 
ordeal  of  swallowing  what  tastes 
so  remarkably  nasty.  But  let  the 
fermentation  be  finished,  and  the 
cleansing  be  accomplished,  and 
nastiness  will  no  longer  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  fluid.' 

This  fermentation  having  pro- 
ceeded to  a  sufficient  extent,  it  is 
checked  in  the  '  deansing'-room. 
And  in  this  chamber  Dominie 
Sampson  mighthave  been  forgiven 
for  giving  vent  in  his  bewilderment 
to  Uie  expression  '  Prodigious  P 
On  only  one  of  a  series  of  similar 
floors  behold  in  one  glance  1248 
casks,  each  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 160  gallons  I  The  ale  is  run  into 
these  casks  through  the  'union' 
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pipes,  and  by  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment these  are  kept  constantly 
full,  while  the  ale  continues  to 
discharge  its  barm.  The  beer 
thus  cleanses  itself,  and  becomes 
perfectly  bright,  and  ready  to  be 
let  off  into  the  barrels  awaiting 
its  reception.  Each  cask  is  filled 
to  the  bung ;  a  handful  of  Kent 
hops  is  flung  in  to  '  feed  the  ale  ;' 
the  bung  is  driven  home;  and 
the  practice  of  the  brewer's  art  is 
completed. 

But  Sir  John  Barleycorn  has 
much  more  to  show  us.  There  is 
the  laboratory,  or  experimental 
brewery,  where  skilful  chemists 
are  analysing  water  and  making 
experiments;  and  the  allowance 
store,  where  a  liberal  share  of 
beer  is  allowed  to  each  employe 
every  day,  thus  putting  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  temptation  in  the 
way  of  surreptitious  'tapping.' 
There  are  few  of  the  men  who 
refuse  the  daily  allowance  of 
ale  generously  afforded  by  the 
firm.  It  is  the  custom  of  grocers 
to  allow  their  apprentices  the  run 
of  all  the  dainties  in  which  they 
deal,  giving  them  extravagant 
access  to  the  fruits  and  candies ; 
and  they  soon  grow  sick,  and 
avoid  the  fruit  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  Confectioners  are 
equally  generous  with  their  young 
assistants,  who  have  a  wild  de- 
bauch on  tarts  and  sweets,  and 
are  surfeited  for  life.  But  with 
the  lusty  young  brewer  the  sur- 
feiting sensation  never  arrives. 
Not  that  brewers,  as  a  class,  are 
intemperate.  Really  no  repre- 
sentation could  be  more  remote 
from  the  truth.  It  is  Macaulay 
who  remarks  that '  the  natives  of 
wine  countries  are  generally  the 
most  sober  of  mankind,  and  that 
in  places  where  wine  is  a  rarity 
drunkenness  abounds.  A  northern 
army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or 
the  Xeres  finding  themselves  able 
to  indulge  without  restraint,  no- 
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thing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxica- 
tion. Soon,  however,  plenty 
teaches  discretion;  and,  after  wine 
has  been  for  a  few  weeks  their 
daily  drink,  they  become  even 
more  temperate  than  they  ever 
had  been  in  their  own  country.* 
Macaulay  applies  this  liquor  com- 
parison to  liberty,  but  it  will 
equally  illustrate  the  relation  of 
Bass  &  Co.'s  men  to  Bass  &  Co.'s 
beer. 

We  are  now  conducted  to  the 
store-rooms,  which  must  be  great, 
because  while  there  is  a  demand 
for  beer  throughout  the  entire 
twelve  months,  the  actual  process 
of  brewing  can  only  be  conducted 
during  six  months,  or  at  the  most 
seven  months,  of  the  year.  The 
cellarage  covers  acres  of  ground, 
and  contains  samples  of  ales  and 
stouts  of  all  prices.  In  one 
store  into  which  we  are  intro- 
duced there  are  stocked  some 
1 20,000  barrels.  Millions  of  gal- 
lons of  beer  are  warehoused  in 
these  long  low  capacious  rooms. 
Barrels  to  the  right  of  us,  barrels 
to  the  left  of  us,  barrels  in  front 
of  us,  barrels  behind  us.  Barrels 
everywhere,  like  the  water  round 
the  fated  phantom  ship  of  Cole^ 
ridge's  Ancient  Mariner;  but  here 
the  resemblance  ceases,  since  there 
are  '  many  drops  to  drink.'  And 
as  one  is  conducted  through  room 
after  room  in  this  vast  arsenal  of 
ale,  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
hazarding  a  conjecture  as  to  how 
many  'drunks  and  disorderlies' 
and  *  drunks  and  incapables'  these 
casks  contain ;  although  it  has 
been  wisely  said  that '  the  people 
of  England  are  yearly  becoming 
more  sober,  and  that  towards  that 
result  no  one  has  contributed,  or 
is  contributing,  more  than  Michael 
Thomas  Bass,  the  biggest  brewer 
of  the  best  beer  in  the  world.' 

The  cooperage,  together  with 
the  saw-mills,  fitters'  and  other 
workshops,    employs    something 


like  500  hands,  and  gives  one 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Messrs. 
Bass's  trade.  The  magnitude  of 
the  concern  has  been  thus  vividly 
realised  by  a  previous  writer,  who 
says :  '  The  firm  uses  as  many  as 
60,000  railway  trucks  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  and  often 
as  many  as  370  trucks  in  a  day, 
that,  placed  close  together,  would 
make  a  train  one  mile  and  453 
yards  long ;  or  would  reach,  say, 
from  the  Marble  Arch,  along  the 
whole  length  of  Oxford-street,  to 
the  beginning  of  Holbom.  Mr. 
William  Bass  could  possibly  tell 
almost  eveiy  one  of  the  casks  he 
had  in  use  in  business  by  head- 
mark,  or  enter  the  whole  of  them 
on  a  page  of  his  cask  stock-book. 
What  a  tremendous  page  it  would 
be  that  would  receive  the  numbers 
of  the  casks  belonging  to  the  firm 
now!  The  stock  of  casks  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  business  consists 
of  46,901  butts,  159,608  hogs- 
heads, 139,753  barrels,  and 
197,697  kilderkins,  in  aU  543,869 
casks.  Concerning  these  numbers 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey 
an  idea  of  what  they  really  repre- 
sent. We  can  only  try.  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  is  450  feet  high ; 
put  on  end,  these  casks  would 
make  2440  pillars  as  high  as  St. 
Peter^s,  and  they  would  make 
8300  pillars  as  high  as  St  Paul's, 
London.  If  they  were  laid  end 
to  end,  starting  from  London  in 
the  direction  of  Manchester,  they 
would  overlap  Manchester  by 
more  than  ten  miles.' 

Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.  sell  their 
ale  in  casks.  The  bottle  trade  is 
a  separate  one.  With  so  many 
gallons  of  bitter  beer  so  many 
labels  for  bottles  are  issued.  One 
year's  issue  of  these  labels  amounts 
to  over  a  hundred  millions,  and 
the  printer's  contract  for  the  same 
IB  something  considerable.  To 
prevent  the  public  being  deceived 
by  unscrupulous    dealers,  great 
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painB  are  exeicised  by  the  Barton 
firm  to  detect  a  fraudulent  use  of 
ike  trade-mark  The  chief  diffi- 
calty,  indeed,  in  their  business  is 
in  pirated  trade-marks  and  bad 
beer  sold  under  imitations  of  their 
labelsL  It  is  said  that  Germany 
used  to  be  a  great  culprit  in  these 
firandsy  and  Brussels  was  an  ez- 
tensire  emporium  for  base  Bass ; 
but  reeent  international  treaties 
are  feading  to  more  honest  deal- 
ing. Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.  are 
keenly  jealous  of  their  reputation. 
They  will  not  dispose  of  their 
goods  to  traders  who  are  not 
masters  of  the  art  of  bottling,  or 
whose  cellars  are  not  favourable 
to  keeping  the  beer  in  condition  ; 
while  the  pains  that  are  taken  at 
Burton  to  keep  each  barrel  sweet 
and  clean  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  experiences  of  a  visit  to 
the  breweries. 

A  description  of  Messrs.  Bass 
&  Co.'s  breweries  without  some 
personal  reference  to  the  head  of 
the  firm  would  be  woefully  in- 
complete. In  this  connection  we 
may  remark  that  the  business  of 
Mrasrs.  Bass  &  Co.  has,  since  the 
Ist  of  March  1880,  been  carried  on 
by  a  private  company,  registered 
under  the  name  of  Bass,  Eatcliffe, 
&  Gretton  (Limited).  This  com- 
pany was  formed  of  the  existing 
partners  in  the  firm  upon  the 
basis  of  their  present  capital,  and 
it  is  not  intended  to  offer  shares 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Michael 
Thomas  Bass,  the  senior  and 
principal  member  of  the  company, 
is  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Bom 
at  Borton-on-Trent,  and  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town,  he  is  the  most  beloved  man 
in  Beeiopolis,  which  he  has  made 
with  hu  business  energy  and 
ability,  and  which  has  largely 
profited  by  his  princely  genero- 
sity. He  has  represented  the 
borough  of  Derby  for  a  space  of 
over  thirty  years.     His  parlia- 


mentary connection  with  the 
town  is  of  an  affectionate  charac- 
ter, such,  perhaps,  as  exists  be- 
tween no  other  constituency  and 
its  members.  His  last  election 
address  to  the  men  of  Derby 
began,  'My  dear  kind  friends,' 
and  in  these  tender  words  is 
expressed  much  of  the  personal 
feeling  which  exists  between  re- 
presentative and  represented.  A 
Liberal  in  politics,  he  has  shown 
that  'the  Liberal  man  deviseth 
Liberal  things;'  for  Mr.  Bass  is 
not  the  Radical '  Liberal'  whose 
*  Liberalism'  is  synonymous  with 
iUiberality,  and  who  postures  as 
the  good  Samaritan,  but  without 
the  necessary  oil  and  all-important 
twopence.  Mr.  Bass  has  shown 
his  interest  in  the  borough  of 
Derby  by  many  acts  of  exceptional 
munificence.  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, when  taking  stock  as  an 
executor  under  Mr.  Thrale's  will 
of  the  brewery  that  afterwards 
became  Barclay  &  Perkins',  re- 
marked to  Topham  Beauclerk 
that  ho  had  at  last  found  'the 
source  of  boundless  prosperity 
and  inexhaustible  riches,  with  the 
potentiality  of  growing  riches 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.' 
Mr.  Bass  owes  his  colossal  fortune 
to  his  mash-tub;  but  if  he  is  a 
modem  Croesus  he  is  also  a  modem 
Maecenas.  He  may  rank  with  the 
late  George  Peabody  and  the 
Baroness  Bordett-Coutts  in  acts  of 
public  and  private  philanthropy. 
He  has  been  in  a  particular  sense 
Derby's  bene&ctor.  The  sun  of 
his  beneficence  has  shone  on 
Radicals  and  Tories  alike.  He 
has  given  that  town  free  swim- 
ming-baths, a  spacious  recreation 
ground,  and  a  free  library  and 
museum  costing  him  alone  some- 
thing like  30,0002.  He  divides  a 
few  superfluous  thousands  among 
the  local  charities.  His  private 
benevolence  is  known  to  be  as 
great  as  his  public  philanthropy. 
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Ko  deserving  charity  appeals  to 
him  in  vain.  He  is  the  particular 
prey  of  that  most  imposing  of  the 
army  of  impostors — the  begging- 
letter  brigade. 

Mr.  Bass  has  high  qualities  of 
head  as  well  as  heart.  Of  his  keen 
business  capacity  the  Burton 
breweries  are  sufficient  evidence. 
Although  not  a '  pushing'  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is 
a  much  respected  one,  and  more 
than  one  Cabinet  has  sought  his 
advice  in  times  when  wisdom 
and  experience  were  required. 
A  peerage  has  been  offered  to 
and  declined  by  Mr.  Bass,  who 
playfully  protests  that  he  prefers 
to  remain  in  the  beerage,  and 
thinks  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  men  of 
Derby  in  the  Commons  greater 
than  the  distinction  of  sitting 
in  the  Upper  House.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  measures  pro- 
moted by  .Mr.  Bass  is  the  Act 
against  that '  modem  troubadour/ 
the  Italian  oigan-man.  Londoners 
only  know  how  that  Bill  was 
needed.  Poor  John  Leech  was 
ground  to  death  by  hurdy-gurdies. 
How  many  able  brain-workers  less 
known  to  fame  have  been  so  too  I 
Mr.  Bass  has  laigely  interested 
himself  in  the  cause  of  railway 
servants.  He  founded  the  Kail- 
way  Servants'  Orphanage  at  Derby, 
and  started  the  Railway  Servants^ 
Gazette;  and  while  politicians 
were  interesting  themselves  in  the 
great  Eastern  Question,  he  dis- 
covered another  Great  Eastern 
question,  at  which  at  his  advanced 
age  he  kept  working  perse veringly, 
80  as  to  make  thestfl^ed  line  profit- 
able to  the  shareholders.  Commer- 
cial travellerslikewise  owe  much  to 
the  interest  Mr.  Bass  shows  in  their 
welfare.  The  other  day  he  gave 
practical  illustration  of  the  solici- 
tude he  takes  in  the  progress  of 


the  excellent  schools  for  the  neces- 
sitous children  of  that  body  by  a 
subscription  of  a  thousand  guineas. 

Mr.  Bass  married  in  1835  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Major  Samnel 
Arden,  of  Longcroft  Hall,  Stafford- 
shire. He  has  two  sons.  Michael 
Arthur  Bass,  the  elder,  is  a  county 
magistrate  for  Stafford,  and  mem- 
ber in  the  Liberal  interest  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  that  county  ; 
and  the  younger  son,  Mr.  Hamar 
Bass,  represents  in  the  present 
Parliament  the  Liberals  of  Tam- 
worth.  Both  share  their  father's 
administrative  business  capacity^ 
Parliamentary  aptitude,  and  ami- 
able nature. 

In  thus  dealing  discursively 
with  the  Burton  Breweries,  we 
have  chosen  Messrs.  Bass  &  Com- 
pany as  the  chief  of  some  thirty 
other  Burton  firms,  all  more  or 
less  famous  for  the  purity  of  their 
products,  and  which,  with  the  pre- 
mier brewers,  Messrs.  Bass,  repre- 
sent nearly  one- tenth  of  the  entire 
brewing  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  old-established  as 
the  house  of  Bass,  and  second  to 
that  firm  in  extent  and  position, 
come  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Sons, 
who  have  agencies  all  over  the 
world.  Their  India  Ale  is  one  of 
the  specialties  of  the  trade,  and 
in  the  East  they  and  Messrs.  Bass 
are  as  the  rival  Kings  of  Brentford. 
Among  other  Burton  firms  we  may 
cite  for  separate  mention  those  of 
Messrs.  Salt  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Inde, 
Coope,  &  Co.;  the  Burton  Brewery 
Company  (Limited) ;  Messrs.  Tru- 
man, Hanbury,  &  Co.;  Messrs. 
Charles  Hill&  Son;  Messrs.  Mann, 
Crossman,  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Worth- 
ington  &  Co. ;  Messrs.  Robinson 
&  Co.  (who  brew  a  sparkling  non- 
intoxicating  pale  ale) ;  and  Messrs. 
Bindley  &  Co.,  who  won  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878. 


PORTRAITS  OF  MY  INDIAN  HELPS. 


Among  a  legion  of  tnmbling-over- 
each-other  servants  I  maintained 
in  a  laige  np-conntry  station  of 
the  so-called  benighted  Presidency 
of  India,  there  are  a  few  note- wor- 
thy peiaonages  whose  portraits,  in 
pen  and  pencil^  I  am  wishfnl  to 
sketch,  and  of  these,  first  Mt  Cook. 
I  shall  introduce  him  to  yon, 


old  regimental  tunic — following, 
basket  on  head  filled  with  the 
day's  provisions;  and  as  he,  the 
cook,  passes  me,  there  is  an  air  of 
settled  thonghtfnlness  on  his 
wrinkled  brow,  which  declares,  as 
plainly  as  A  B  C,  that  he  is  men- 
tally calculating  upon  how  many 
and  what  particidar  articles  he 


reader — ^just  as  my  artist-friend 
has  here  depicted — stepping  out 
briskly  up  the  long  walk  of  my 
garden,  fresh  from  morning  mar- 
ket, hiB  JulusAchaies,  the^tchen 
coolie — ^who  isnot  military,  though 
e  has  half-clothed  himself  in  an 


can,  without  much  fear  of  detec- 
tion, lay  on  a  few  additional  pice 
to  the  prime  cost,  thus  Moing* 
the  Mem  Sabe,  and  spoiling  the 
Egyptians.  He  is,  as  you  see,  a 
dark  copper -coloured  Asiatic, 
dressed  in  flowing  white  robes, 
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red  turban,  a  pretentious  umbrella 
in  his  hand,  and  a  yellow-striped- 
and-spotted  kerchief  thro  wn  across 
his  shoulders.  What  the  utility 
of  this  last-named  article  of  his 
'get  up/  worn  in  that  situation, 
may  be,  I  cannot  take  upon  my- 
self to  explain.  Presentiy,  when 
I  show  you  into  his  kitchen,  we 
shall  find  robe,  turban,  bandana — 
almost  every  outrdoor  vestment — 
hung  up,  and  their  wearer  oper- 
ating almost  unclothed,  and  his 
head  as  bald  as  a  coot.  My  cook  is 
sleek  and  oUy ;  much  gJiee  (clari- 
fied butter)  has  made  him  fat. 
His  eyes  are  red  and  tearful — the 
effect,  he  vows,  of  over-much  pun- 
gent wood  smoke,  but  I  opine  of 
over-much  bazaar-distilled  palm 
toddy — and  his  lips  are  rosy,  or, 
speaking  by  the  card,,  brickdusty 
in  colour,  from  the  habitual  use 
of  the  masticatory  betel,  particles 
of  which  staining  compound,  with 
a  shred  or  so  of  tobacco,  now  and 
again  find  their  way  into  his 
dainty  dishes — 

<  As  where*8  that  palace  whereinto  foal 

things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?*— 

giving  them  a  quaint  and  unez- 
pected  flavour. 

From  what  district  of  Southern 
India  he  hailed,  I  know  not; 
what  were  his  religious  tenets  I 
never  discovered.  Sometimes, 
when  I  have  seen  him  handling 
gingerly  and  with  apparent  dis- 
gust, the  feast-day  York  or  Cum- 
berland ham,  I  have  put  him 
down  as  Mussulman  or  a  native 
Hebrew  from  about  Cochin ;  but 
again,  when  I  have,  haphazard, 
stolen  a  march  upon  him  and 
found  him '  tucking  into' — ^pardon 
the  vulgarism — ^purloined  slices 
of  that  delicacy,  then  my  opinion 
of  his  faith  inclined  to  a  prosely- 
tism  to  the  Romish  or  Anglican 
Church.  Once  I  was  told  that 
he  was  a  Progressive  Hindoo,  a 
disciple  of  the  reformer  Baboo 


Chunder  Sen ;  but  as  the  state- 
ment was  made  to  gloss  over  a 
terrible  infringememt  of  the  laws 
of  the  great  Indian  bogie  Caste, 
why,  I  swallowed  the  *  crammei^ 
with  a  good  many  grains  of  bis, 
or  rather  of  my  own,  salt. 

But  no  matter  whence  he  sprung, 
what  faith  he  professed,  and  his 
tippling  and  other  prodivites,  hia 
culinary  endowments— first  leamt, 
he  puzzled  me  by  saying,  under  *one 
old  blanket,^  meaning,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  the  tutelage  of  a 
venerable  epicurean  of  the  Plun- 
kett  family — were  certainly  A  1. 
No  better  cordon  bleu  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Cabul,  in  compound- 
ing airey  (hare)  soup,  sicken 
(chicken)  curry,  feece  (fish)  cutlets, 
woolo-wong8(vols-au-vent),  soup- 
fiates  (souffles),  and  other  tooth- 
some viands  with  names  equally 
tortured  in  his  rickety  English ; 
and  as  for  his  piney-yapple  yice 
(pine-apple  ice) — though  on  this 
cold  spring  day,  while  I  am  trying 
to  write  my  cook's  history,  the 
very  word  ice  brings  on  an  ague 
fit — it  makes  my  mouth  water 
to  recall  the  taste  of  this  confec- 
tion. And  how  he  contrived  so 
artistically  to  fabricate  the  soup- 
flates  and  eesthews  (stews),  and 
what  not,  with  the  rude  apparatus 
he  used,  that  would  pose  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  School  of  Cookery. 
I  said  that  we  would  go  into  his 
kitchen ;  so  let  us  cross  the  com- 
pound (yard),  and  enter.  It  will 
bear  inspection  ;  though,  as  a  rule, 
the  quarter  where  an  Oriental 
chef  is  officiating  is  about  the 
last  place  in  an  Indian  homestead 
for  a  fastidious  person  to  pry  into ; 
for  sights  will  meet  his  eye,  odours 
reach  his  nose,  and  details  become 
patent,  which,  when  savoury  mor- 
sels are  handed  him  at  dinner, 
may  be  unpleasantly  recalled. 

It  is  a  very  primitive  sort  of  a 
tenement  this  sanctum  of  my  ehef; 
and  a  rough  construction  of  badly- 
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^omt  bricks  under  a  luiige  chim- 
uey,  togeilier  ^wlth.  some  more 
loose  stonea  and  bricks  set  on  the 
mod-floor,  constitute  tbe  fireplaces, 
where,  with  junks  of  co&rse  jan- 
gle-woody  and  a  few    Iiandfols  of 

charcoal,   Coakey so  Ixis  fellow- 

aerrants  call    him^     and    X   don't 

know  his  name is  Ixaxd  at  work. 

Here  and  tbere  is   a   stray  metal 
utensil    of     l^nglisli.     sliapo    and 
make,  whicli     Coakey     does   not 
seem  to  care  about  ^  for  tlie  mass 
otln&batterie   cte    eutsine  is  com- 
posed of  f K^le  cbatties  (earthen 
Teasels)    of    different    skapes  and 
sizes,  the   appetising    contents  of 
which  either  tbe  great  man  him- 
self, OT  his  male  or  female  satellite, 
la  8.\Amivg   up  'with    the  end  of  a 
f^bsxxe^   stick,     or    with    a  ladle 
formed    from     a     cocoanut-shelL 
Given  these  rougk-and-ready  ap- 
pliances,   and    suitable  materials 
of  couTse,  my  cook  will,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  turn  out  flesh- 
pote  fit  to  set  before  a  king.    Put 
him  in  front  of  a    *  range/  with 
its  kettles  and   pans,  jacks  and 
spits,  coal  and  coke ;  and  ten  to 
one  his   right    hand   forgets    its 
cumung,  and  he  breaks  down  in 
the  simplest  and  most  stereotyped 
of  his  prodnctions.     Neither  is 
he  to  the  manner  bom  of  these 
*  Europe  muster^  implements,  nor 
did  the  *  one  old  blanket'  afore- 
said teach  him  their  use.    And 
where  else,  think  you,  but  in  the 
open  air,  with  a  host  of  approving 
ayahs,    butlers,   maties,   coolies, 
and  sach  gentry  around,  and,  more 
likely  thim  not,  a  starved  pariah 
dog  hungrily  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings,   could    he    whirl   and 
twirl  the  zinc  cylinders,  in  which 
the  ingredients  are  being  frozen 
into  the   ambrosial    '  yice,'   his 
masterpiece,  the  process  of  gele- 
faction  being  now  and  again  tested 
1^  the  lookers  on  in  a  manner 
we   had   better   know    nothing 
aboatf 


My  cook,  as  I  have  more  tha 
hinted,  is  addicted  to  the  cu 
that  cheers  and  also  inebriates 
by  which  not  unfrequently,  an 
on  particularly  inconvenient  oi 
casions,  he  ia  prone  to  be  overcom( 
Verbally  remonstrated  with — fc 
he  is  much  too  great  a 'nigger'  swe 
for  recourse  to  the  usually  hand 
argumentum  bdculmum — he  b< 
comes  '  cheeky,'  and  threatens  a 
immediate  resignation  of  office 
*  Too  much  bobberee.  Sabe  ca 
get  odder  cook  finish  dis  sam 
dinner,  now  dis  minute ;  I  go  m 
home.'  But  the  Sabe — i,e.  m] 
self — ^making  a  hasty  and  apol< 
getic  retreat,  Coakey  is  paci£e( 
and  the  meal  is  proceeded  with. 

Besides  alcohol,  my  cook  dearl 
loves  the  vilest  of  bazaar  tobacc< 
and  he  would  rather  die  than  pai 
from  his  betel.  Other  less  venu 
idiosyncrasies  he  holds  to,  amon, 
them  peculation  and  mendacit] 
the  bane  of  all  his  tribe.  Lastly 
his  detractors  say  that  he  th( 
roughly  disregards  the  obloqu 
which  the  playwright  tells  m 
attaches  to  the  woman-beater : 

'  The  man  who  lifts  his  hand  against 
woman 
Is  a  wretch,  whom  'twere  gross  flattei 
To  call  a  coward;' 

and  that  in  the  marital  hut  h 
soundly  chastises  the  wife  c 
wives  of  his  bosom. 

But  all  these  failings,  an 
more,  I  humbly  bear  with,  we 
knowing  the  ills  that  Angle 
Indian  flesh  ia  heir  to,  when  th 
unsucculent  meats  of  the  countr 
fall  into  the  unskilful  hands  c 
him  who  is  locally  designated 
Coolie  Coolc 

Another  man  of  mark  in  m 
establishment  was  Siva,  M 
Mahleb,  or  gardener. 

The  artisthashithim  off  exactly 
and  at  a  glance  you  may  se 
what  fashion  of  an  Eastern  natii^ 
he  is,  and  rightly  conjectui 
that  a  Sutton,  or  a  Carter,  or  an 
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other  horticiiltnTist  you  please, 
has  had  nothing  to  do  'with  his 
training,  ivhich  has  descended  to 
him  by  caste.  Kor  did  the  primo- 
genitors from  -whom  he  derived  his 
calling  name  him  Siva,  or  Seevah 
— take  which  yon  like.  I  myself, 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  -have 
christened  him  after  the  Atroposof 
the  Hindu  Trinity,  to  denote  the 
terrible  propensity  he  possessed 
for  killing  my  plants  and  flowers 
by   erroneous    treatment.      But, 


of  the  most  inventiye  depicted  in 
the  woodcut. 

Jumping  over  the  low  wall  of 
the  garden,  ostensibly  to  save 
time,  there  rushes  up  to  him  a 
very  nearly  garmentless  boy,  a 
scion  of  the  house  of  Seevah.  A 
few  words  are  interchanged,  the 
mahlee  throws  down  his  mam- 
motie  (hoe),  raises  his  hands  up- 
wards, cries  out  loudly  and  pit- 
eously,  *  Uppah  1  Uppah  !'  an 
ejaculation  of  intense  grief;  and 


besides  being  a  herb-slayer,  Siva 
the  Destroyer  was,  in  other  re- 
spects, a  scapegrace,  to  put  it 
most  mildly.  His  time  of  coming 
to  morning  digging  and  delving 
and  watering  varied  with  the 
extent  of  the  past  night's  native 
theatricals  or  nautch — the  sen- 
sational acting  of  the  one,  the 
fascinating  dancing  of  the  other ; 
and  his  ingenious  ways  of  catting 
short  the  recognised  hours  of 
work  were  many,  clever,  and 
often  indisputable.     Here  is  one 


before  I  can  inquire  what  is  the 
matter,  he  too  bounds  over  the 
walls,  and  tears  down  the  lines, 
exclaiming,  *  Uppah  V  And  why  1 
Because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
learnt  that  his  wife,  child,  mother, 
any  relation  that  suits,  is  in  ex- 
^remw  with  cholera — that  is  always 
the  pet  disease,  as  admitting  of 
no  delay — and  the  head  of  the 
family  is  needed  for  the  last 
dying  speech,  the  will,  or  the 
farewells  of  the  sufTerer.  When 
Seevah  returns  at  discretion^  and 
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the  wozse  for  sumgo-bTandj  or 
date-toddj,  he  enters  into  ex- 
planations. It  -WBS  not  his  wife, 
it  was  his  friend's  wife ;  not  his 
own  child,  the  Jemidar's  child ; 
the  native  doctor  had  made  an 
iseoirect  diagnosis,  and  it  was  not 
cholera  at  aU,— or  any  excuse, 
indeed,  he  can  think  of  to  make 
me  suppose  that,  from  first  to 
last,  the  whole  thing  has  not  been 
an  oiganised  and  prearranged 
*  plant' 

In  addition,  too,  to  being  a 
professed  schemer,   my  gardener 
is  a  systematic  robber.     No  one 
in  Nizampore  (the  assumed  name 
of  my  station)  has,  at  this  early 
peri<^  of  the  season,  beet-root  in 
his  garden  ready  for  the  table: 
that  I  know  as   a  horticultural 
&ct     How  think  you  it  occurs, 
then,  that  I  see  that  vegetable, 
and,  so  to  speak,  recognise  the 
veiy  colour  and  taste  of  my  own 
roots,  when  dining  with  Colonel 
Platoon  t  And  more  :  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  there  are  so  many 
holes  and  deficiencies  in  the  rows 
where  my  'Carter's  Blood  Red* 
is  planted  ?    Platoon,  when  I  say 
at  his  hospitable  board,  '  Hullo, 
old  man!  beet?    I  fancied  that 
there  was  none  in  cantonment  bar 
mine;  where  did  you  pick  it  up  V 
expresses  ignorance ;  he  takes  the 
goods   the  gods — ie.  his  butler 
and  cook — provide  him,  and  asks 
no  qnestions.    Seevah,  when  I  re- 
quire him  to    account    for  the 
hiatus,  unhesitatingly  accuses  the 
neighbouring  Lancers  of  the  pecu- 
lation :  '  Plenty  too  much  tief  dem 
hairack-mans;'  though  the  villain 
knows  well  enough  that  he  pulled 
up  and  sold  the  stuff  to  as  great 
rogues  as  himself.  Platoon's  men. 
Once  more.     Thero  is  a  dance  at 
the  General's,  and  some  of  the  in- 
vited have  prayed  me  for  roses, 
whichi  have  been  churlish  enough 
to  decline  catting.    Nevertheless, 
at  that  same  fSie^  I  look  with 


suspicion  at  flowrets,  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  mine,  adorn- 
ing ladies'  dresses  and  men's  but- 
tonholes; and  next  morning  I 
gaze  in  anger  on  a  terrible  falling 
off  in  the  buds  and  blooms  of  my 
choice  standards.  The  Destroyer 
— ^for  it  goes  without  saying  that 
he  is  the  culprit,  and  has  put 
money  in  his  purse  by  the  spolia- 
tion— hotly  denies  any  hand  in 
it,  that  of  course ;  and  shifts  the 
onus  on  another  gardener,  whom 
he  swears  he  saw  with  a  basket 
of  John  Battles  (Geant  de  Bat- 
tailes),  Cockey  Yalps  (Coquette  des 
Alpes),  Jews-Christians  (Jules 
Chretien),  and  other  roses  coming 
from  my  compound;  supposes 
that  I  had  recanted  and  given  the 
flowers  to  the  supplicants,  or  he 
would  have  stopped  and  *  licked' 
the  rascal ;  and  so  on. 

Eccentric,  not  to  say  fallacious, 
were  Seevah's  views  of  floriculture. 
He  went  much  upon  the  principle 
that  as  all  natives  live  and  thrive 
on  curry  and  rice  only,  so  all 
flowers  and  vegetables  required 
for  their  existence  and  well-being 
but  one  stereotyped  kind  of 
earthy  sustenance,  and  that  the 
handiest.  *  Why,  master,' he  would 
argue,  *  kick  up  all  dis  bobberee 
(fuss),  why  say,  "  Mai  dee,  you  put 
dis  mole  (mould)  dat  pot,  you  fill 
dose  tubs  dis  yearth"  ?  Can't  he 
lef  lone  wid  all  same  muster 
(kind)  ground  ?  Flower  how  can 
know  difference  f  1  plenty  under- 
stand, sar.  Ten  year,  I  Major 
Smit  mahlee ;  betterer  garden  dan 
dis  I  make'  (this  is  to  rile  me) 
'  all  dat  time,  neber  once  changey 
soil ;  achai  both  achat,  good,  very 
best  yaster,  plock,  gole-pedder, 
all  ting,  dat  Mister  Smit  he  grow, 
get  too  much  prize.' 

AsHDSB  and  Ste,  two  hand- 
maidens, who  waited  upon  the 
ladies  of  my  family,  and  whose 
portraits  you  behold,  must  next 
find  place  among  these  sketches. 
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Ashbee,  the  elder,  is  well  into  the 
sere  and,  as  far  as  complexion 
goes,  the  very,  very  yellow  leaf. 
Sy^  is  much  more  juvenile,  but 
still  no  chicken,  and  is  duskier, 
not  to  say  blacker,  in  hue.  Ashbee 
is  staid  and  steady,  Sy6  frisky,  if, 
indeed,  a  Hindoo  maid  or  matron 
ever  gained  that  qualification. 
She  is  comely  too,  after  her  kind ; 
likely  enough,  might  have  been  a 
village  belle,  and  had  ryots  run- 
ning riots — pardon  the  bad  pun — 
after  her ;  whereas  Ashbee  in  her 


present  time  and  tide  is  unques- 
tionably ugly,  and  never,  even  in 
her  girlhood,  could  have  needed 
the  *  yasmak'  (veil)  which,  as  a 
Mahometan,  she  habitually  wears, 
to  conceal  her  beauty  £rom  bazaar 
beaux.  '  Old  Ayah' — Ashbee's 
household  name — has  been  all  her 
life  a  stay-at-home  in  the  district 
where  we  know  her ;  but  young 
Ayah,  the  other  feminine,  has 
gadded  about,  crossed  the  big 
waters  in  P.  &  0.  and  other 
steamers,    and    is    chokefid    of 


narrations,  chiefly  personal  and 
fibby,  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  these 
vessels.  She  has  promenaded 
London  streets,  and  Paris  boule- 
vards in  her  'serang'  and  other 
native  costume,  to  the  chaff  of 
the  vulgar  boys  of  both  cities; 
aQd  her  ear-rings,  nose-rings,  and 
bangles  have  led  her  to  some  risk 
of  being  forcibly  plundered.  She 
has  seen  the  Queen  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie, — 'missie  can 
believe  I  no  see  difference  odder 
lady,* — and  once  she  had '  Princie 
Wales*  pointed  out  to  her  *  walk- 
ing in  park  like  one  common 
coolie-man.*  The  sisters  do  not 
lead  an  over-sororial  life  under 
my  rooftree,  but  wrangle  and 
bicker  constantly.  Quarrelling  is 
heard  in  the  back  verandah.  I 
go  to  see  the  cause  of  it.  Ash- 
bee holds  in  her  hands  some 
article  or  other  of  a  young  lady's 
attire,  and  is  saying  :  '  I)  is  be- 
long my  missy.'  {KB,  The  two 
ayahs  serve  different  daughters 
of  my  family,  and  neither  can 
read  English,  so  the  marking  goes 
for  nothing.)  Sy^,  more  active 
and  stronger,  is  endeavouring 
forcibly  to  wrest  the  garment 
away,  crying  out,  *  Never!  I 
swear  my  missy  ting.'  Whereon 
Ashbee  fires  up;  she  gives  her 
sister  abigail  the  lie  direct :  that 
dame  retorts  in  choice  Hindustani, 
well  flavoured  with  the  expressive 
invectives  that  tongue  is  so  rich 
in,  and  the  two  are  on  the  point 
of  coming  to  a  stand-up  fight^ 
when  enters  myself,  or  some  one 
else,  and  decides  the  vexed  ques- 
tion. And  then  the  victorious 
ayah,  seizing  on  the  gained 
prize,  is  busy  scratching  for  a 
moment  or  two  with  a  pointed 
stick  on  the  linen  or  cotton  fabric, 
and  then,  with  a  satisfied  '  ugh !' 
throws  it  down,  marked  wi&i  a 
large  '  blotch,*  as  a  hieroglyphic 
for  future  indisputable  recogni- 
tion. 
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When  a  lawyer  consents  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  moet  lemarkable 
case  in  which  he  was  ever  engaged, 
he  does  so  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  the  confidences  of 
his  clients  shall  be  observed,  how- 
cTer  long  ago  they  were  made. 
After  fnll  consideration  I  can  see 
no  possible  objection  to  telling 
the  story  of   the  most  singular 
piece  of  bosiiLess  that /ever  knew 
in  the  course  of  a  very  long  ex- 
perience indeed.      But  my  chief 
reason  for  finding  no  objection  is 
that  I  can  do  so  without  naming 
real   names.     That    being   fiilly 
understood,  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
to  the  hteral  truth  without  having 
recourse  to  fictitious  incidents  in 
order  to  lead  my  readers  away 
txom  the  real  quarter.    For  no- 
thing but  the  real  names,  both  of 
plaoM  and  people,  could  possibly 
tell  more  than  I  am  amply  justi- 
fied in  teUing.     Perhaps,  after  all, 
I  am  a  little  oveT-s(5rupulous ;  but 
I  don't  think  that  will  be  r^^ard- 
ed  as  a  fault  on  the  wrong  side. 
No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  wUl 
gsiher  that  the  period  of  my  pro- 
fesnonal  adventure  was  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Beform  Act  of  1835,  a  date  far 
hack  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  give 
me  the  right  to  amuse  myself,  if 
not  my  readen,  with  a — let  me 
eaj  elderly — solicitor's  first  con- 
tdhution    to   literature.     Apart 
from  real  names,  the  fiicts  of  the 
case  are  true,  ward  for  word. 

My  father  and  I  were  in  partner- 
ship as  aolieitors  in  the  good  old 


town  of  Burgham,  which  you  may 
place  in  any  county  you  please.  I 
was  bom  there,  and  so  was  my 
father  before  me,  and  my  grand- 
father before  him ;  and  the  name 
of  Key  (to  take  my  first  alias) 
was  as  well  known  as  the  spire  of 
St  Michael's.  Our  office,  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  spire,  consist- 
ed of  an  outer  office  for  the  clerks, 
of  one  private  room  for  my  father, 
of  another  for  myself  and  of  a 
third,  in  which  an  articled  clerk 
sat  among  the  office-lumber,  and 
amused  himself  as  well  as  want  of 
opportunity  allowed.  His  name, 
I  remember,  was  what  1  will  call — 
more  for  the  sake  of  appropriateness 
than  of  anything  else — Kichard 
Musty;  and  a  queer  young  fel- 
low he  was — the  queerest,  I  used 
to  think,  within  six  thousand 
miles  of  Burgham.  He  was  a 
country  parson's  son,  and  of  about 
my  own  age ;  so  that  I  was  ready 
and  even  eager  when  he  first  came 
to  us  to  make  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  him  out  of  office-hours, 
so  far  as  my  greater  profes- 
sional dignity  allowed;  but  it 
was  impossible.  What  good  or 
return  he  expected  to  get  out  of 
the  premium  he  had  paid  us  was 
a  mystery;  he  had  found  the 
money  hs^  to  raise,  and  he  might 
just  as  well  have  thrown  it  into 
the  river.  He  was  steady,  too 
steady  by  half;  he  was  older 
then,  young  as  he  was,  than  I  am 
now.  But  he  was  as  fit  to  be  a 
lawyer  as  I  am  to  be  a  poet ;  and 
I  can't  say  more.  Sometimes  I 
used  to  think  him  a  bom  hopeless 
fool,  and  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
came  to  know  the  difEerence  be- 
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tween  a  cestui  que  trust  and  a  sur- 
rebutter.  He  had  neyer  left  his 
£Btther  and  mother  till  he  went  to 
Cambridge  with  a  view  of  taking 
orders;  but  famUy  misfortunes 
had  obliged  him  to  leave  college 
without  a  degree,  and  so — Ibelieve 
to  his  intense  misery — he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  failure 
in  another  direction.  He  was 
always  shabby,  never  too  clean, 
never  did  anything  wrong — ^moral- 
ly, never  anything  right — intel- 
lectually, and  seemed  to  have  no 
^ends.  What  he  did  with  his 
time,  in  or  out  of  the  office,  neither 
myself  nor  my  father  was  able 
for  weeks  to  discover. 

'  What,  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness, are  you  doing  there.  Musty  V 
I  remember  saying  to  him  at  last, 
when,  impelled  by  a  fit  of  curio- 
sity, I  went  one  day  suddenly 
into  his  room,  and  caught  him 
with  a  camel's  hair  paint-brush 
instead  of  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  busUy 
engaged  in  washing  a  skin  of 
parchment  with  pure  water. 
'Have  you  forgotten  that  that 
lease  is  to  be  I'eady  in  an  hour  V 
Not  that  I  expected  to  get  the 
lease  from  him  in  a  month,  but  I 
wanted  an  excuse  for  my  sudden 
intrusion. 

He  turned  as  red  as  fire. 

'  ^Nothing,  nothing  at  all,  Mr. 
Key,'  said  he. 

*  "  Nothing"  is  the  worst  thing 
you  can  do  here,'  said  I  sternly. 
I  was  idle  enough  myself  in  those 
days,  but  it  was  in  a  very  different 
sort  of  way.  *  I  must  loiow  what 
you  are  doing  with  that  old  deed.' 

*  It — it  isn't  a  deed,  indeed,' 
stammered  he,  as  if  his  occupation 
were  criminal  instead  of  merely 
imbecile.  '  Look  here,  Mr.  Key. 
I  found  it  up  there  on  that  shelf, 
and  I  don't  imagine  it  can  be  of 
any  use  to  you^*  he  went  on,  with 
a  curious  emphasis  on  the  '  you :' 
if  the  fellow  hadn't  been  so  sim- 


ply Bcaiedy  and  so  incapable  of 
such  a  thing  at  any  time,  I  should 
have  suspected  a  sneer.  I  looked 
at  it,  and  I  was  yet  more  puzzled, 
for  it  was  not  a  deed :  it  was  not  a 
legal  document  at  all. 

<  It  is  a  mediaeval  Latin  mann- 
script,'  said  he.  '  But  it  is  of  no 
value.  So  far  as  I  have  read,  it 
appears  to  be  a  treatise  by  some 
monkish  writer  concerning  the 
Praises  of  St.  Willibrord,  who 
was,  I  believe,  a  saint  and  bishop 
of  the  Benedictines.  What  hor- 
rible hideous  jargon  those  miser- 
able monks  used  to  call  Latin,  to 
be  sure !  Just  listen  here.  Nic- 
telamimbus  Ha  depauperatus — * 

It  might  have  been  Hebrew  to 
me ;  for,  though  I  had  been  pretty 
good  in  Latin  at  the  Grammar- 
school,  tlie  yellow  document  in 
question  was  written  in  such  a 
close,  cramped,  ancient,  and  il- 
legible hand^  and  was  so  full  of 
abbreviations  and  contractions  to 
boot,  that  Musty's  skill  in  deci- 
phering a  single  word  a  little 
surprised  me. 

*Have  you  got  any  more  of 
these  f  asked  he. 

*  If  there's  one,'  said  I,  *  there 
may  be  fifty.  I  suppose  it  came 
here  with  old  Parson  Evans's 
papers,  when  he  died — the  old 
rector  of  St.  Michael's,  you  know 
— and,  being  parchment,  I  suppose 
they  looked  legal  Yes,  Musty, 
I  think  you  had  better  devote 
your  time  to  reading  them  and 
cleaning  them  alL  It  seems  to 
me  that's  about  all  you're  likely 
to  be  fit  for  here.  Never  mind 
the  lease,'  I  said,  with  what  I 
took  for  fine  sarcasm.  '  Get  on 
with  St.  Willibrord,  as  you  seem 
so  fond  of  that  style.' 

'  Style  !'  cried  he,  forgetting  all 
his  shyness,  and  bringing  his  fist 
down  upon  the  table  with  an  angry 
bang.  '  Call  thcU  style !  And  to 
think  that  those  inestimable  lost 
books  of  Livy  may  be  hidden 
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fena  the  light  by  trash  and  rah- 
biah  about  some  wretched  St. 
Willibiord — that  they  may  even 
he  heie,  under  my  very  hand  I 
Ah,  if  such  a  triumph  as  that 
-vrere  for  me — ^if^  like  Cardinal 
Mai,  who  gave  Cicero's  '*  Republic" 
to  the  world —  But  I  believe  such 
things  are  not  much 'in  your  line, 
Mr.  Key.' 

So  that  was  Dick  Mnsty's  craze. 
Well,  if  he  liked  to  waste  his  time 
in  grubbing  under  old  Latin  ser- 
mons in  the  hope  of  discovering 
the  lost  books  of  Livy,  the  craze 
did  nobody  any  harm  but  him- 
self but  decidedly  he  was  not  fit 
for  a  lawyer.  I  told  my  father 
the  story,  thinking  it  a  good  joke  ; 
but  the  old  gentleman,  though  the 
most  good-natured  man  aUve,  took 
the  matter  very  differently  from 
-what  I  had  expected.  He  started 
ap  and  went  straight  into  Dick's 
room. 

'Mr.  Thomas' — ^he  always  called 
me  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  office — 
'Mr.  Thomas  tells  me,  young 
gentleman,'  he  broke  out,  'that 
you  are  reading  Latin  sermons 
instead  of  studying  your  profes- 
sion— ^you,  a  poor  man,  who  will 
have  to  earn  your  own  daily  bread 
with  braios  of  which  you  haven't 
an  ounce  to  spare.  You're  not 
wasting  my  time ;  but  you  gave 
me  a  premium  to  see  that  you 
didn't  waste  your  own.  And  as 
duty's  duty,  young  gentleman,  PU 
see  that  you  don't  Old  Latin 
sermons — they're  no  use  here. 
Give  that  rubbish  to  ma  I'll 
lock  it  up  in  my  own  desk,  and  if 
I  find  out  that  it's  nothing  but 
what  you  say,  Pll  get  rid  of  it  for 
waste  parchment;  I  won't  have 
such  stuff  and  rubbish  lumbering 
about  here.  Here,  give  it  to  me, 
without  another  word.  It  sha'n't 
be  mt/  fiiult  if  you  choose  to  waste 
your  time.' 

Dick  Musty  sighed — ^he  even 
tamed  pale.    But  there  was  no 


arguing  with  my  father.  The  old 
sermon — for  such  it  was,  and  no- 
thing more — was  duly  locked  up 
in  my  father's  desk,  and  there 
that  matter  ended.  And  I  think 
it  proves  pretty  clearly  that  Rich- 
ard Musty  was  a  very  odd  sort  of 
an  articled  clerk  indeed.  How- 
ever, it  seemed  to  show  that  his 
brain,  if  addled  and  muddled  by 
useless  studies,  was  not  quite  so 
hopelessly  absent  as  I  had  hitherto 
believed. 

I  had  not  been  back  at  my  own 
work  half  an  hour,  when  my  father 
came  into  my  room  looking  pale 
and  unwell. 

*  Tom,'  he  said,  *  I  had  a  bad 
headache  when  I  got  up  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  instead  of  getting  better, 
it's  been  getting  worse  and  worse 
all  day.  I'm  afraid  it  made  me 
over-irritable  just  now  when  you 
told  me  about  that  young  nin- 
compoop of  a  Musty,  and  I  don't 
feel  like  myself  at  idL  I  shall  go 
home  and  lie  down,  for  my  head's 
just  splitting.  There'll  be  no- 
thing today  you  can't  attend  to  ; 
I  shall  be  all  right  to-morrow,  I 
daresay.' 

Now  my  father  was  a  man  who 
had  never  known  what  it  means  to 
be  ill.  Still,  though  a  mere  head- 
ache in  his  case  was  a  ground  for 
a  little  anxiety,  I  was  not  in  the 
least  prepared,  when,  at  the  usual 
hour,  I  left  the  office  and  went 
home  to  dinner,  to  find  that  my 
mother  had  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who  had  made  my  father  go  to 
bed  at  once ;  and  who  next  morn- 
ing declared  him  to  be  in  the  first 
stage  of  typhoid  fever,  of  which 
there  were  several  cases  about  just 
then.  Burgham  was  not  drained 
so  well  then  as  it  is  now. 

I  felt  the  good  of  having  one's 
head  a  few  years  older  than  one's 
shoulders  when  I  went  to  busi- 
ness that  morning,  and,  fuU  of 
anxiety  for  my  father,  sat  down  at 
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his  taUe  and  in  his  chair,  with 
the  whole  of  the  office  upon  mj 
own  hands,  and  with  an  unusii&i 
amount  of  heavy  and  lesponsihle 
work  to  he  done.  My  father  had 
been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending to  everything  himself, 
down  to  the  minutest  details,  while 
I,  on  the  contrary^  had  always 
taken  everything  so  easily,  not  to 
say  idly,  that  I  was  almost  pain- 
fully nervous  about  that  first  day, 
which  was  nearly  as  new  a  feeling 
to  me  as  a  headache  to  my  father. 
I  hoped  that  nobody  would  call. 
And  therefore — need  I  say  it  1 — I 
had  scarcely  opened  the  last  of 
the  office  letters  before  somebody 
did  call — a  Mr.  Horace  Jones. 
And  the  name  meant  nothing  to 
me;  for  though  Miss  Jones  of 
the  Brambles  was  a  good  client  of 
ours,  still  she  had  no  relation 
named  Horace,  and  the  surname 
was,  in  reality,  an  exceedingly 
common  one. 

Enter  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  did  not  like  the  looks 
of  him.  l^ot  being  a  professional 
story-teller,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  us  lawyers  to  the  contrary  and 
notwithstanding,  I  will  not  try  to 
describe  him  otherwise  than  by 
saying  that  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
cad  and  a  blackguard  as  soon  as  I 
set  eyes  on  him.  There  are  men 
— I  have  known  many  of  them — 
who  have  the  art  of  drinking, 
gambling,  and  worse,  without 
turning  a  hair  of  their  outward 
respectability;  but  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  was  not  among  them. 
Drunkard,  gambler,  and  worse 
was  written  from  the  crown  of 
his  hat  to  the  ends  of  his  toes. 
And  in  such  a  case  a  man  finds  it 
hard  to  be  taken  for  a  gentleman. 

*  Who  are  you,  sir  V  he  asked 
roughly.  '  I  called  to  aee  old  Mr. 
Key.' 

*  If  you  moan  my  father,'  said 
I,  in  as  dignified  a  manner  as  I 
could,  'I  am  soxiy  to  say  he  is 


very  unwell,  and  may  not  be  able 
to  leave  his  house  for  some  time. 
If  it  is  anything  to  which  I  can 
attend,  I  am  his  partner,  and — ' 

*  O  !  Well,  you'll  do,  I  dareeay. 
For  that  matter,  you  must  do ;  for 
mine's  business  that  won't  keep, 
I  can  tell  you.  Got  a  cocktiul 
handy?  No?  Precious  lot  you 
English  lawyers —  So  the  old 
un's  kicked  the  bucket  at  last^  I 
hear.  Wish  to — Hades  I'd  known 
it  before.  WeU,  never  too  late 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  So  the 
sooner  you  get  things  fixed,  young 
man,  the  better  for  you.' 

*It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Jones, 
that  you  have  made  some  mis- 
take,' said  I. 

*  Mistake !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  don't  know  me  ?  Well,  I 
suppose  when  a  man  has  been 
away  from  his  native  home  twenty- 
seven  years  about  the  world,  he 
does  get  changed,  more  or  less, 
and  can't,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  expect  to  be  recognised  all 
at  once  by  them  that  weren't  bom 
when  he  went  away.  But — mis- 
take! Don't  you  be  mistaken, 
young  man.  So  old  Jones  of  the 
Brambles  has  gone  under  the 
daisies — that's  what  I  mean.' 

'Mr.  Jones  of  the  Brambles? 
Why,  he  died  three  years  ago. 
You  can't  possibly  have  any  claim 
on  the  estate  now.' 

*  Three  years  ago  ?  Three  times 
three  times  three — twenty-seven 
years  ago.  More  fool  I  not  to  have 
found  it  out  ages  ago  1  I  broke 
the  old  cove's  heart,  I  believe. 
Bum  things  some  hearts  must  be, 
to  be  sure.  And  as  for  having 
no  claim — Oho !  Old  Jones  of  the 
Brambles,  that  died  twenty-seven 
years  back,  was  my  fath^;  and 
I'm  young  Jones,  old  Jones's  son. 
Twig  now  ?* 

Was  the  fellow  mad  or  drunk? 
thought  I.  Certainly  he  was  right 
in  saying  that  a  Mr.  Jones  of  the 
Brambles  had  died  twenty-seven 
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years  aga  But  that  was  long 
ago,  according  to  something  more 
important  thaii  years.  That  was 
when  the  Brambles,  near  Bai^- 
ham,  was  nothing  better  than  an 
(M  farmhouse  on  the  edge  of  a 
laige  rough  piece  of  moorland 
which  was  collectively  known  by 
that  appropriate  name.  But  Mr. 
Jones  tiie  first's  son  was  dead  too, 
as  I  had  said,  three  years  ago ; 
and  Mr.  Jones  the  second  had 
died  when  the  Brambles — 

Bui,  as  this  is  a  legal  story,  I 
afaall  make  no  apology  for  enter- 
ing into  the  history  of  a  title,  not 
only  becaoss  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, but  l>ecau8e  it  is  excep- 
tionally simple  and  easy  to  follow. 
Indeed,  the  whole  point  of  the 
story  depends  upon  its  absolute 
freedom  from  complications  and 
questions  of  every  sort  and  kind. 

The  Brambles,  then,  otherwise 
called  Easton  Field,  was  a  farm 
just  beyond  t]ie  last  dwelling- 
house  in  the  High-street  of  Burg- 
ham  ;  that  18  to  say,  the  continuity 
of  the  High-street  ends  abruptly 
at  its  eastern  end,  and  the  open 
country  b^ins  at  once,  without 
any  shading  off  of  villas  and  cot- 
tages as  js  usual  even  in  smaller 
towns,  and  as  is  the  case  at  the 
street's  western  extremity.  I  am 
now,  of  course,  speaking  of  the 
Bnunbles — ^as  Easton  Field  was 
always  commonly  called — as  it 
was  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  and 
when  its  clumps  and  patches  of 
heather  and  thorny  bottoms  were 
the  playground  of  the  town.  In- 
deed, it  must  have  been  a  sort  of 
town  playground  in  quite  ancient 
times,  for  there  was  a  broad  flat 
meadow  still  called  Hhe  Butts' 
from  days  long  before  those  of  the 
rifle  volunteers.  This  rather  non- 
descript tract  had  belonged  to 
Welwood  Priory,  and,  that  being 
dinolved,  had  gone  to  one  of  the 
eoUeges — ^I  forget  which — in  the 
Umvendty  of  Oxford.     It  was 


valueless  as  land ;  for  building 
space  was  then  practically  worth- 
less at  a  place  like  Burgham, 
though  the  case  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent now ;  and  to  turn  it  to  agri- 
cultural purposes  would  have  re- 
quired an  exceedingly  large  capital, 
with  very  little  prospect  of  a  speedy 
return.  I  should  say  its  net  annual 
value  to  the  Oxford  college  might 
have  been  as  much  as  Ave  or  six 
pounds  a  year. 

But  there  happened  to  be  in 
Burgham,  about  lifty  years  before 
the  time  of  my  story,  an  uncom- 
monly sharp  fellow,  a  land  sur- 
veyor, of  the  name  of  John  Jones. 
I  think  he  must  have  been  the 
cleverest  fellow  that  was  ever 
bom  in  Burgham.  Anyhow,  he 
bought  the  whole  interest  of  the 
Oxford  college  in  the  land  for  a 
mere  song,  let  a  part  of  it  to  a 
neighbouring  farmerfor  some  trifle 
or  other,  and  left  his  son,  Wilfred 
Jones,  a — coal-field. 

Wilfred  Jones  was  not  sharp 
in  the  sense  that  his  father  had 
been.  He  was  a  splendid  fellow ; 
not  grasping,  not  pushing,  but  a 
man  of  tremendous  perseverance 
and  energy.  He  was  the  king  of 
Burgham  when  I  was  young,  and 
he  deserved  to  be.  Instead  of  the 
Brambles  being  a  fringe  of  Burg- 
ham, Burgham  became  a  suburb 
of  the  Brambles.  I  must  describe 
no  farther,  lest  I  should  point  too 
distinctly  to  real  names.  The 
Brambles  became  a  great  estate  in 
next  to  no  time ;  and  it  brought 
the  railway  to  Burgham,  and  the 
railway  helped  it  on  at  its  own 
speed.  The  old  farmhouse  in  the 
comer  grew  into  a  park  and  man- 
sion. I  can  remember,  better  than 
yesterday,  how  the  whole  town 
was  thrown  into  a  kind  of  col- 
lapse when  Wilfred  Jones  of  the 
Brambles — ^he  would  stick  to  the 
old  local  name — died  at  the  early 
age  of  seven-and-forty — no  more. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
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the  place  had  lost  a  private  as 
well  as  a  public  friend.  My  father 
drew  his  will,  which  left  every- 
thing he  had  (except  certain  large 
legacies  which  the  estate  could 
•well  afford)  to  his  only  child, 
Miss  Margaret  Jones,  now — at  the 
time  of  which  I  write— a  charm- 
ingly pretty  and  amiable  girl  of 
three- and- twenty.  She  was  the 
greatest  heiress  in  the  county,  bar 
none;  and  the  county  people 
thought  as  much  of  her  as  if  she 
had  come  in  with  King  William 
the  Conqueror,  instead  of,  as  my 
father  used  to  say,  with  old  King 
Coal. 

Somehow,  I  never  now  seem  to 
see  gills  as  pretty  or  as  nice  as 
Miss  Margaret  Every  man  in 
the  town  was — at  a  humble  and 
respectful  distance — in  love  with 
her;  and,  what  is  really  the 
strangest  thing  in  my  whole  story, 
so  were  all  the  women  too.  She 
was  wonderfully  like  her  father 
(her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth) 
in  a  feminine  way.  There  was  a 
sort  of  public  anxiety  as  to  if, 
when,  and  whom,  she  would  mar- 
ry— ^not  that  there  was  so  much 
question  about  the  'if'  as  the 
*  whom.'  It  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune for  all  Burgham  if,  as  clever 
and  charming  girls  who  are  their 
own  mistresses  have  a  particular 
knack  of  doing,  she  married 
wrong.  Well,  for  a  wonder  she 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  and 
her  heart  to  choose  as  wisely  as 
her  own  mother  had  chosen  before 
her.  Mr.  Evelyn  Viner  was  only 
a  younger  son  of  one  of  the  best — 
but  not  the  best-off — families  in 
the  coimty;  and  no  doubt  Miss 
Margaret's  hand  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  him.  But  nobody^ 
somehow,  isver  looked  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  a  fortune-hunter ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  there  were 
plenty  of  people  who  would  be 
ready  enough  to  do  it  if  he  were. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  most  popular 


man  in  the  county,  and  the  most 
deservedly  so;  and  that  he  and 
she  should  make  a  match  of  it 
was  as  natural  as  that  he  ahoald 
represent  Burgham  in  Parliament 
on  the  first  opportunity. 

I  should  have  mentioned — the 
matter  is  of  some  importance  for 
critical  readers,  though  the  general 
reader  may  skip  over  this  para- 
graph without   any  risk  to    the 
thread  of  the  story — that,  lintil 
the  time  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Jones, 
nobody  had  lived  on  the  Bram- 
bles but  two  or  three  cottagers, 
who  were  tenants  from  year  to  year 
at  a  rent  of  about  forty  shillings 
per  annum,  and  that  it  was  rated 
and  so  forth  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Botolph's  in  Turn — the  very  singu- 
lar name  of  a  parish  which,  like 
some  others  in  England,  had  no 
parish  church,  the  people  mostly 
making  use  of  that  at  the  village 
of  Welwood,  where  the  priory  had 
been  in  old  times.  Miss  Margaret 
herself  used  to  go  to  Welwood 
church,  like  her  father  before  her. 
Don't  let  anybody,  however,  who 
has  no  special  local  knowledge  try 
to  make  use  of  '  St.  Botolph's  in 
Turn'  for  a  key ;  for  I  have  taken 
infinite   pains   to  manufacture  a 
name  which  will  suit   my   pur- 
pose just  as  well  as  the  real  one, 
while  it  does  not  resemble  it  in 
a    single  leading   letter.     What 
it    meant,  nobody   in   Burgham 
knew — or,  for  that  matter,  cared 
to  know. 

So,  striking  out  all  my  digres- 
sions. Miss  ^largaret's  title  to  that 
great  mine  of  wealth  called  the 
Brambles  was  this,  and  it  was  as 
clear  as  day.  She  took  it  both 
under  her  father's  will  and  as  his 
heir-at-law ;  her  father  had  taken 
it  from  his  father  as  heir-at-law ; 
he,  John  Jones,  had  bought  it 
from  an  Oxford  college  that  had 
held  it  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

What  could  my  visitor  mean — 
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ixnleflB  dranky  or  mad^  or  both  in 
one? 

*No/  said  I,  *I  do  not  twig 
now.' 

*  And  that's  Fame !'  said  he. 
*  Well.  I'm  not  going  to  be  long- 
winded  ;  for  I'm  dry.  I've  come 
to  you  because,  in  the  first  place, 
yonr  firm's  got  a  good  name  about 
here,  and  a  good  name's  the  thing 
I  want  more  than  anything ;  and 
because,  as  our  family  lawyers, 
youll  see  things  without  bother. 
Here  you  are,  then.  I'm  the  son 
of  old  John  Jones — * 

'  I  see.  Yon  died  three  years 
ago,  and  now  you've  come  to  life 
again  with  a  new  Christian  name ; 
and  I  can't  say  you're  much  the 
better  for  the  company  you've 
been  keeping  in  the  other  world. 
Wellf 

'You  mean  my  travels  have 
made  me  rough  and  ready,  eh  ? 
So  they  have — ^ready  for  every- 
thing I  can  get,  too.  Pocket  as 
dry  as  my  throat;  and  no  wonder. 
But,  hang  it,  young  man,  Fm  not 
used  to  being  told  so;  and  I 
wouldn't  risk  losing  a  good  job, 
if  I  were  you.  I'm  Horace  Jones, 
eldest  son  of  6]d  John  Jones  of 
the  Brambles.  Well,  you  see,  the 
old  boy  and  I  didn't  hit  it  off  to- 
gether very  welL  He  was  a  slow 
old  coach,  and  I  wasn't  a  slow 
young  nn.  He  was  a  skinflint, 
too ;  and,  you  wouldn't  believe  it, 
but  the  unnatural  old  villain  put 
me  to  each  shifts  that  I  actually 
had  to  take  the  king's  shilling; 
and  I  took  means  to  let  him 
think  rd  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
Barbadoes,  just  to  prevent  him 
making  a  new  will  and  cutting 
lae  off  with  another.  I've  knocked 
about  aince  then,  here  and  there ; 
but  I've  been  a  confounded  un- 
Ineky  sort  of  a  devil,  I  must  say. 
rm  a  manied  man,  too,  and  a 
fusflj  nan ;  four  of 'em,  Mr.  Key, 
vith  a  mother  I  wouldn't  live  with 
r  hoDi  if  it  wasn't  that  she 
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keeps  things  going  while  I'm  wait- 
ing for  things  to  mend.  !Now 
the  question  is,  what  do  I  come 
in  for,  eh  f  I'm  thinking  of  tak- 
ing a  public  down  Deptford  way. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  in  that  line  when 
I  first  knew  her;  and  I  want 
eapital,  and  the  more  the  merrier. 
What's  the  figure?  Three  figures) 
Maybe  fourf 

What  was  I  to  say  1  If  this 
fellow  were  telling  the  truth,  it 
was  not  a  capital  of  three  figures 
or  four  figures,  but  an  estate 
bringing  in  an  annual  income  of 
five  figures,  to  which  he,  a  broken- 
down  shameless  drunkard,  with  a 
barmaid  for  a  wife,  was  heir-at- 
law.  For  John  Jones,  having  only 
his  son  Wilfred  to  follow  him,  and 
little  but  the  then  undeveloped 
Brambles  to  leave,  had  not  made 
a  wilL  Yes,  and  if  there  were  a 
grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  man's  story,  if  he  were  not  an 
impostor  from  first  to  last,  the 
great  estate  would  be  no  longer 
Miss  Margaret's;  it  would  no  more 
be  a  blessing  to  the  country;  it 
would  no  longer  give  a  fit  career  to 
a  man  like  Eveljn  Yiner;  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  fountain  of  charity 
and  honour ;  it  would  no  longer 
be —  But  why  say  what  it  would 
710/  be )  It  would,  it  must,  in  this 
man's  hands,  become  a  curse  and 
a  ruin. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the 
story  was  only  too  likely  to  be 
true.  If  WiKred  Jones  had  ever 
had  an  elder  brother— of  whom  it 
was  likely  enough  that  I  myself 
should  never  have  heard — it  would 
be  notorious  in  anelder  generation, 
and  nobody  would  dare  to  invent 
the  existence  of  a  non-existent 
man.  Again,  this  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  had  evidently  no  idea  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  pro- 
perty to  which  he  was  laying 
claim.  He  would  not,  unless  pre- 
tematurally  cunning,  talk  so  sim- 
ply about  it|  as  if  at  most  it  could 
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only  be  a  few  thousand  pounds. 
I  did  what  I  still  think  was  the 
most  prudent  thing.  I  sent  out 
for  a  bottle  of  whiskj,  and  told 
him  to  wait  until  I  returned  from 
some  business  that  had  to  be  at- 
tended to  immediately.  Ill  as 
my  father  was,  this  was  a  matter 
that  I  must  consult  him  upon,  and 
that  instantly.  I  did  not  venture 
to  mention  the  matter  even  to 
our  old  managing  clerk,  for  fear 
lest  even  our  office- walls  should 
have  ears,  or  a  little  bird  should 
be  sitting  on  the  window-sill  to 
carry  the  matter. 

*  Good  Grod  ?  exclaimed  my 
father,  starting  up  in  bed ;  *  you 
don't  tell  me  that  Horace  Jones  is 
alive,  after  all  1  Yes,  Tom,  there 
was  such  a  man.  And  he  did 
break  his  father's  heart  when  he 
enlisted — though  going  for  a  sol- 
dier was  the  most  decent  thing  I 
ever  heard  of  his  doing.  And  he 
did  die — at  least,  so  the  poor  old 
gentleman  believed ;  and  old 
John  Jones  did  not  make  a  will. 
And — and,  Tom — if  this  is  the 
man,  the  Brambles  is  his^  as  sure 
as  it's  law  that  when  a  man  dies 
intestate  his  real  property  goes  to 
his  heir.  Poor  girl !  But  it  can't, 
Tom ;  I  say  it  sha'rCt  be  true !  I'll 
get  up  this  minute — I'll — * 

'  I  must  go  back  to  him.  What 
shall  I  say  to  him  V 

'Yes,  Tom;  I  am  too  ill.  I 
don't  know.  He  must  prove  his 
identity  up  to  the  hilt,  that's 
clear.  If  he  does,  perhaps  he'll 
accept  a  compromise.  But  then 
he  says  he's  married.  Tom,  this 
case  must  be  fought,  tooth  and 
nail.  I  hate  tricks ;  but,  hang  it, 
Tom,  there's  nothing  I  wouldn't 
do  to  keep  the  Brambles  for  little 
I*6ggy>  ^^'  Viner  that  is  to  be. 
Well,  you  go  to  him,  say  nothing 
about  the  value  of  the  estate,  and 
tell  him  to  prove  every  word  he 
has  said  to  you.  And  get  his 
address,  and  put  the  detectives  on 


him  up  in  town.  Don't  let  him 
think  you're  nervous,  Tooi.  Be 
cool,  and  don't  admit  that  two 
and  two  are  four.' 

When  I  went  back  to  the  office, 
I  found  half  the  whisky  gone; 
but  the  man  still  there.  I  hope 
I  acted  coolly  ;  at  any  rate,  I  com- 
mitted myself  to  nothing,  gave  no 
information,  and  told  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  that  I  should  require  clear 
proof  of  his  identity  before  taking 
any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 
I  lent  him  a  guinea,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  my  eye  on  him  till  I 
saw  him  off  by  the  next  train. 

The  story  worried  my  father 
dreadfully ;  though  I  don't  know 
how  I,  in  my  own  ignorance  of 
all  the  circumstances,  could  pos- 
sibly have  kept  it  from  him.  As 
for  myself,  I  instantly  wrote  up 
to  a  friend  of  my  own  in  London 
— a  young  solicitor  with  nothing 
to  do,  but  as  sharp  as  a  needle, 
and  with  a  passion  for  investiga- 
tion— to  go  to  work  in  a  private 
capacity,  and  to  let  me  know  all 
he  could  find  out  about  the  m^n 
who  called  himself  Horace  Jones, 
and  who  said  he  lived  at — ^let  me 
say,  36  Belvidere-gardens,  Clerk- 
enwell.  I  had  not  heard  again 
from  the  man  himself.  But  I  had 
best  give  my  friend's  report  of 
him  in  his  words. 

*Dear  Key, — ^Belvidere-gardens 
is  a  back  filum,  a  sort  of  mews. 
!N'o.  36  is  a  small  barber's.  I  have 
been  shaved  there;  and  Mr.  Potts 
is  not  only  a  very  small  but  a 
very  clumsy  barber.  I  should 
say  a  good  deal  of  drink  went  on 
at  36  Belvidere  gardens.  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  lodges  there.  I  had 
some  conversation  with  him.  He 
says  he  is  a  gentleman  kept  out 
of  an  immense  property  by  an 
ungrateful  niece  and  some  swin- 
dling pettifoggers ;  but  that  he  is 
in  right  hands,  and  means  to  have 
the  law  of  them  all  I  "  lent"  him 
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hilf  a  crown, for  newacquaintance* 
sake.  I  judge  him  to  be  a  man 
who  is  alvrajs  half  drunk,  and 
could  never,  under  any  circum* 
stance,  be.  otherwise.  His  wife — 
if  he  be  more  than  half  married 
as  well  as  less  than  half  sober — ^is 
a  lady  of  colour,  who,  I  believe, 
has  followed  a  regiment  in  her 
time.  I  believe  that  sometimes 
she  beats  him,  and  sometimes  he 
her.  8he  has  been  the  bread- 
winner hitherto  in  some  capacity 
— ^in  what  I  can't  precisely  learn 
— he  doing  little  but  lotmge  about 
at  bars.  But  for  the  last  week  or 
so  they  have  been  flush  of  money, 
and  done  nothing  but  quarrd. 
They  have  paid  Mr.  Potts  some 
arrears  of  board  and  lodging.  The 
less  I  say  of  their  four  children — 
two  boys  and  two  girls — the  bet- 
ter. It  is  bad  to  think  of  them. 
They  are  Horace  John,  aged 
twelve ;  ^£argare  t,  eleven ;  Amelia, 
nine;  and  Adolphus,  seven.  Your 
iiiend  goes  by  the  name,  in  the 
Gardens,  of  "  Gentleman"  Jones ; 
I  am  absolutely  unable  to  imagine 
why.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied.  I 
am  so  much  so  that  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  Belvidere-gardens  again. 
The  man  is  not  mad,  unless  you 
spell  "Mad"  with  a  £.  But  he  is, 
I  am  convinced,  as  incapable  of 
anything  bad  on  a  large  scale  as 
he  is  of  anything  good  on  any 
scale  at  alL  He  is  the  very  type 
of  a  half-crown  rogue.' 

The  time  went  by,  until  at  last 
I  b^an  to  flatter  myself  that 
nothing  more  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, and  that  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
bad  been  nothing  but  a  scarecrow, 
whose  only  object  had  been  to 
bewilder  a  lawyer  out  of  a  guinea. 
But  after  a  calm  comes — ^what  we 
know. 

It  was  Mr.  Evelyn  Viner  him- 
self who  came  one  day  into  my 
office  with  a  letter. 

'What,  in  the  name  of  impu- 


denpe,  ia  the  meaning  of  thisf 
asked  he. 

The  storm  had  broken  at  last. 
It  was  a  letter  from  a  highly  re- 
spectable legal  firm  in  London  to 
Miss  Jones  herself,  asking  Her  to 
name  an  attorney  who  would  re- 
ceive for  her  notice  of  a  declaration 
in  ejectment,  according  to  the  old 
procedure.  What  did  it  meani 
Simply  that  Mr.  Horace  Jones  had 
persuaded  a  respectable  firm  of 
lus  identity  and  of  his  right — ^no 
doubt  backed  by  couusers  opinion 
— of  his  right  to  the  Brambles  as 
heir-at-law  to  John  Jones;  that 
he  had  found  out  for  himself 
the  value  of  the  estate;  and 
that  he  meant  to  take  no  compro- 
mise and  give  no  quarter.  Indeed 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
he  should,  if  his  story  were  true. 

And  this  was  what  I  had  to  ex- 
plain to  Mr.  Evelyn  Viner,  and 
to  Miss  Margaret,  through  hioL 


IL 

I  COULD  scarcely  summon  up 
courage  to  face  my  father,  though 
I  had  no  reason  for  feeling  that 
I  had  committed  any  blunder. 
Everything  was  perfectly  straight- 
forward and  fair.  So  busy  was  I 
with  reviewing  the  whole  situa- 
tion— surely  the  most  important, 
short  of  life  and  death,  that  ever 
fell  into  a  lawyer's  hands — that  I 
took  no  heed  of  the  usual  hour  for 
closing.  It  was  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility, this  case  of  the 
Brambles ;  and,  unless  we  could 
carry  it  into  court,  and  cross-ex- 
amine Horace  Jones  into  his  grave 
in  fiarbadoes,  the  Brambles  must 
pass  out  of  the  worthiest  hands 
into  those  of  these  vermin.  I  be- 
lieve that  law  and  justice  almost 
invariably  agree,  or  at  least  that 
they  used  to  before  law  became 
the  chaos  of  bungled  statutes  that 
it  is  now ;  but  I  could  not  feel  so 
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then.  If  only  old  John  Jones 
had  noty  out  of  some  imbecile 
faith  in  the  retom  of  a  prodigal, 
I  sappoee,  been  such  a  confounded 
ass  as  to  have  made  no  will  1 

It  was  dark  when  I  remembered 
that  I  had  not  dined.  And  that 
made  me  notice,  as  I  went  out 
into  the  passage,  that  there  was  a 
light  shining  from  under  the  room 
where  we  kept  our  articled  clerk 
and  other  lumber.  I  went  in ; 
and  Dick  Musty  must  have  been 
as  surprised  to  see  me  there  at 
that  hour  as  I  was  to  see  him,  for 
he  started  and  flushed  up  just  as 
he  had  done  once  before. 

*'  What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here?  I  asked.  ^I'm  going  to 
lock  up — of  course  you  can  sleep 
here  if  you  please;*  which,  of 
course,  I  did  not  mean. 

'  I — I  had  been  getting  inter- 
ested in  Blackstone/  said  he.  '  I 
didn't  notice  the  time.' 

I  noticed  that  he  was  certainly 
reading,  and  was  pleased  to  think 
that  the  young  fellow  was  at  any 
rate  trying  not  to  waste  his  time. 
Indeed,  to  be  interested  in  Black- 
stone  was  more  than  I  had  ever 
been  in  the  days  oiwy  articles. 
I  felt  sure  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  terrible  affair  of  the 
Brambles,  it  would  have  pleased 
my  father  also,  who  wished  the 
young  man  well.  It  may  seem 
odd  that  I  should  bring  so  slight 
an  incident  as  this  into  my  story ; 
but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that 
the  fact  of  Dick  Musty's  keeping 
away  from  his  lodgings  and  his 
Greek  and  his  Latin  to  read  law 
in  our  lumber-room  was  stranger 
even  than  Horace  Jones's  return 
from  the  grave. 

My  &ther,  though  better,  was 
still  very  weak;  but  he  could 
never  rest  at  night  until  I  had 
told  him  everything  about  the 
day's  work,  so  that  I  could  not 
put  the  last  piece  of  bad  news  off 
till  to-moxTow. 


'  We  must  have  counsel  to  plead 
to  the  declaration  and  advise,'  said 
he,  without  one  word  of  courage. 
'Go  to  the  Brambles  to-morrow 
and  see  poor  Miss  Peggy,  and  tell 
her  not  to  be  down-hearted,  poor 
girl.  Try  and  look  cheerful,  Tom. 
If  we  are  to  lose,  we'll  lose  hard. 
Of  course  you'll  see  that  she  in- 
structs you.  Let  me  see — if  it 
comes  to  the  assizes,  we'll  have 
Markham — send  him  a  retainer 
at  once,  before  the  other  side  can 
get  him.  And  I'll  tell  you  what 
— you  shall  go  to  London  and  seo 
Winter  himself  about  the  plead- 
ings. There's  no  living  man  bet- 
ter. Hang  the  costs !  Kwe  can'fc 
get  them  from  the  other  side,  we*ll 
do  without 'em,  Tom.  Miss  Peggy 
sha'n't  be  a  penny  the  poorer  for 
me.  Tom,  this  isn't  a  private 
case.     It's  a  public  cause.' 

My  poor  father,  though  as  good 
a  man  of  business  as  ever  stepped, 
had,  I  always  used  to  think,  a 
good  deal  of  the  knight  •  errant 
about  him  for  a  sober  attorney. 
I  could  see  he  knew  it  was  a 
losing  light  £rom  the  very  begin- 
ning; but — well,  I  suppose,  like 
every  other  man  in  Burgham,  my- 
self included,  he  was  in  love  with 
Miss  Peggy  Jones.  At  any  rate, 
I  sympathised  with  his  reckless 
scorn  of  costs  in  such  a  cause, 
and  half  wished  I  had  the  moral 
courage  to  forgo  a  long-lost  will 
to  checkmate  the  long-lost  heir. 

I  went  over  to  the  Brambles 
next  day  and  found  Miss  Mar- 
garet very  grave  and  quiet  and 
calm.  I  had  expected  to  find  her 
in  so  very  different  a  mood,  that 
I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

*I  hear  you  told  Mr.  Viner 
yesterday  that  I  ought  to  defend 
this  case,'  said  she.  '  On  what 
ground  1  Do  you  really  suppose 
it  is  an  impostor,  and  not  my 
nncle  Horace,  who  has  put  forward 
this  claim  f  On  your  honour,  Mr. 
Key,  do  you  believe  that  my  nncle 
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is  dead,  and  thai  some  person  has 
fiJsely  assumed  his  name  ¥ 

I  could  not  play  with  the  trath 
before  sQch  stiaight  true  eyes  as 

*  I  cannot  tell  yon  what  T  think/ 
said  L  *  But  I  know,  as  my  father 
aaya  too,  that  he  must  prove  him- 
8fdf  up  to  the  hilt,  that's  all.' 

*  Na  If  he  makes  me  helieve 
it,  that  mnst  be  enough  for  me. 
1  must  not  leave  it  to  judges  and 
juries  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  to 
do.  And  I  do  believe  him  to  be 
my  unde,  my  own  father^s  brother, 
Horace  Jones.' 

'Good  Heaven r  I  exclaimed, 
'  you  cannot  mean  that  you  will, 
iriihout  the  strictest  proof,  let 
your  &ther^s  land  go  to  such  a 
man,  to  such  a  woman ;  that  you 
will  throw  away  all  your  own 
happiness,  all  the  good  and  wel- 
iSure  of  your  native  town — ^ 

'My  oum  happiness  will  not 
suffer,  thank  God  !*  said  she,  with 
a  grave  smile  that  told  me  how 
well  she  had  learned  that  her 
future  husband's  love  did  not  hang 
one  jot  upon  house  or  land ;  and 
I  wished  that  £velyn  Yiner  were 
l>y,  that  I  might  take  his  hand 
and  tell  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  town,  that  he  was  worthy 
to  be  the  husband  of  even  Mar- 
garet Jones,  rich  or  poor.  I  sup- 
pose they  had  talked  it  over  yes- 
terday, and  had  decided  what  was 
light  for  them  to  do,  like  a  couple 
of  fools.  '  Of  course  I  am  sorry 
if  my  uncle  is  not  likely  to  prove 
so  good  a  neighbour  as  we — I — 
should  have  tried  to  be.  But 
Justice  is  Justice,  Mr.  Key,  and 
I  cannot  try  to  keep  what  is  not 
my  own.' 

'It  is  not  Justice,' said  I, and  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
'Your  grandfather  believed  his 
eldest  son  dead.  He  meant  your 
fiUher  to  have  the  Brambles.  Why 
ahonld  he  have  made  a  wUlf 

'How  do  we   know   that  he 


believed  my  uncle  deadf  asked 
she. 

'Because  he  made  no  will.'  But 
that  was  bad  logic,  and  I  knew  it 
when  I  said  so.  'Madam,  you 
must  compel  this  man  to  prove 
himself  your  uncle  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  England.  It  is  your 
duty  as  your  father^s  daughter; 
your  duty  to  all  Burgham,'  said  I. 

She  sighed. 

'  I  want  to  do  my  duty,'  said 
she.  '  And  you,  and  your  father, 
want  to  help  me  to  do  it,  I  know. 
Please  do  not  stand  in  my  way.' 

'At  least,  MLbs  Jones,  allow 
my  father  to  be  satisfied  that  he 
Ib  the  man  he  claims  to  be.  We 
have  no  evidence  at  all — ' 

'  Moral  evidence,'  said  she,  'and 
to  spare.' 

'  Moral  rubbish !'  I  am  afraid 
I  exclaimed.  'Let  us  be  convinced 
a  little  more  than  morally;  we 
win  not  work  against  justice,  you 
may  be  sure.  That  is  due  to  us, 
because  we  are  your  Mends.' 

'  I  know  that,'  said  she. 

'  We  must  plead  to  this  declara- 
tion within  a  certain  time.  Au- 
thorise me  to  do  that  for  you — 
that  will  commit  you  to  nothing ; 
and  meanwhile  we  will  satisfy 
ourselves  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Brambles  should  be  the 
property  of  an — Uncle.  Only 
give  us  time,  iu  order  that  we  may 
be  sure.' 

'  I  think  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  that,'  said  she,  though  I  could 
see  the  impulse  was  upon  her  to 
leave  the  Brambles  that  very  hour. 
'Of  course  it  is  right  for  our 
friends  to  know  that  we  are  not 
doing  wrong  in  what  we  do.  And 
no  doubt  our  uncle's  title,  for  his 
children's  sake,  ought  to  be  made 
clear.' 

She  was  using  Queen's  gram- 
mar ;  but  I  knew  what  she  meant 
by  her  '  We'  and  *  Our*  very  welL 

To  fight  a  lost  battle  is  bad 
enough;   but  to  fight  it   for  a 
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client  wlio  is  deiermiiied  to  loee 
is  harder  still.  However,  I  had 
to  be  content  with  the  yery  limited 
power  I  was  allowed,  only  taking 
care  to  strain  it  as  far  as  possible. 
I  at  once  sent  a  retainer  to  Ser- 
jeant Markham,  who  then  led  our 
circuit,  though  pretty  certain  that 
the  fee  was  thrown  away.  Then 
I  set  hard  to  work  upon  instruc- 
tions for  Mr.  Winter  to  plead  and 
advise,  more  particularly  upon  the 
evidence  that  would  be  required. 
Mr.  Winter  was  the  great  pleader 
of  the  day.  As  we  had  no  inten- 
tion of  getting  our  costs,  we  might 
indulge  in  any  expense  we  pleased, 
and  lose  with  a  flourish  and  with 
all  the  honours  of  war. 

It  was  of  course  exceedingly 
inconvenient  that  I,  in  my  father's 
state  of  health,  should  be  up  in 
town  and  away  from  the  office  for 
even  a  day  or  two.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Such  a  case 
demanded  our  most  extreme  per- 
sonal attention,  and  my  father 
would  not  be  satisfied  without 
a  conference  with  Mr.  Winter. 
Happily,  we  had  no  other  business 
on  hand  that  was  immediately 
pressing.  So  I  left  our  managing 
clerk  in  charge ;  arranged  that  all 
letters  and  clients  who  could  not 
be  put  ofiF  should  be  brought  or 
sent  to  my  father  at  his  house ; 
gave  Musty,  for  form's  sake,  a  lot 
of  work  that  would  keep  for  many 
months,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
let  me  find  it  finished  by  my  re- 
turn; and  travelled  up  to  London. 

I  must  own  that  Messrs.  Heath 
&  Crane,  who  were  the  claimant's 
attorneys,  met  me  in  the  most 
open  and  straightforward  manner. 
They  concealed  nothing,  and 
showed  no  symptom  of  wishing 
to  take  us  by  surprise.  They 
were  not  even  anxious  that  Miss 
Jones  should  give  up  the  Brambles 
without  fighting;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seemed  to  wish  for  a  verdict, 
so  as  to  establish  their  client's 


title  beyond  any  poesibilitj  of 
future  cavil. 

'  If  you  are  holding  out  in  order 
that  we  may  make  Miss  Jones  an 
offer  to  induce  her  to  spare  us  the 
expense  of  a  trial,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  at  once  that  you  are  mis- 
taken,' said  Mr.  Crane.  '  We  are 
as  sure  of  a  verdict  as  I  stand  here. 
I  may  assume,  between  ourselves, 
that  you  are  not  going  to  put  ia 
a  will;  and  I  know  that  my  client's 
identity  is  beyond  question.  We 
shall  most  assuredly  make  no  sort 
of  offer  whatever ;  we  shall  not 
advise  our  client  to  make  one;  and, 
even  if  we  did  advise  it,  it  would 
not  be  made.  Our  client,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  considers  himself  to 
have  been  grossly  ill-used;  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  sees  no  reason 
why  Miss  Margaret  Jones  deserves 
one  penny  from  him.  If  he  chooses 
to  do  anything  for  her  afterwards, 
that  is  his  own  affair.  But  he 
certainly  will  not  buy  her  out. 
The  proofs  of  identity  are  freely 
at  your  service,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  make  the  most  of  them. 
If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
put  us  to  strict  proof,  you  will 
find  us  fully  prepared.' 

I  smiled  at  the  idea  of  Miss 
Margaret's  taking  a  penny  for  giv- 
ing up  even  what  was  her  own, 
much  less  anything  that  was  not 
her  own.  I  knew  too  well  that, 
with  her,  it  must  be  all  or  nothing; 
and  that  she  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  refuse  any  imaginable 
compromise.  However,  I  com- 
mitted myself  to  nothing,  and 
completed  my  instructions  for 
counsel  to  advise  on  evidence 
after  examining  the  claimant's 
case  of  identity  at  my  leisure. 
Alas,  his  case  was  only  too  clear  ! 
For  any  good  I  could  do  in  Lon- 
don, I  might  just  as  well  take  the 
next  train  to  Burgham. 

However,  my  father  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I  came  back 
without  having  done  my  best— 
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I  beUere  the  deacr  old  gentlemaa 
would  haye  disBolved  partneiship 
irifth  any  man  who  was  clever 
emoqgh  to  know  when  he  was 
beaten.  The  worst  of  it  was, 
that  a  conference  with  Mr.  Winter 
was  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain 
as  an  interview  with  Boyalty. 
After  a  world  of  importunate 
patience^  till  I  expect  his  clerk 
nearly  hated  the  sight  of  me,  I 
obtamed  an  appointment  for  a 
qnarter-past  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  at  his  private  house  in 
fittsseli-square.  I  was  punctual 
to  the  minute,  you  may  be  sure ; 
and  I  found  the  great  junior  bu- 
sily engaged  in  reading  a — ^novel. 
It  seemed  as  incongruaus  as 
finding  Dick  Musty  over  Black- 
stone.  But  I  have  become  more 
need  to  incongruities  since  those 
days. 

*  Wait  a  moment — I  must  know 
whether  that  poor  girl  really  did 
die  of  a  broken  heart/  said  he, 
turning  rapidly  over  the  pages. 
•Ah,  yes.  Well,  never  mind. 
Setter  luck  next  time,  Mr.—  ah, 
yes — ^Key.  Well,  Mr.  Key,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  intestate's 
eldest  son  is  entitled  to  recover 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  title 
as  heir-at-law.  And  there's  no 
question,  it  seems,  of  his  title's 
being  barred  by  length  of  adverse 
poosession  ;  and  if  there  were,  it 
would  not  apply  to  a  claimant 
who  has  been  beyond  the  seas 
till  so  short  a  time  ago.  Unless 
yon  can  set  up  a  will — ' 

*  No.     There  was  no  wilL' 

*  Or  deny  that  the  intestate  was 
aeind — ' 

'  We  should  not  think  of  doing 
that,  even  if  we  could,  Mr. 
Winter.' 

'Or  that  he  was  not  married 
to  the  claimant's  mother  when 
the  claimant  was  born — ' 

'Out  of  the  question*  His 
maniage  will  be  amply  proved.' 

'Then^  why,  in  the  name  of 


common  sense,  Mr.  Key,  do  you 
some  to  me  f 

'For  this  reason.  To  be  ad- 
vised whether  they  have  evidence 
enough  that  the  claimant  is  really 
Horace  Jones,  and  not  some  other 
man.' 

'Ah,  that's  another  pair  of 
shoes  1  Put  them  to  the  proof  of 
that,  if  you  can.  What  do  they 
sayr 

'  Tm  afraid  their  case  is — well, 
rather  strong.  They  can  show, 
and  we  can't  deny,  that  Horace 
Jones  enlisted  in  a  certain  regi- 
ment of  the  line.  They  have 
evidence,  military  and  medical, 
that  he  was  ill  with  yellow  fever 
at  Barbadoes,  and  did  not  die. 
They  will  call  the  former  chap- 
lain and  the  surgeons  and  some 
officers  of  the  regiment,  to  carry 
the  case  so  far.  That  he  married 
a  woman  of  colour — a  suttler- 
woman — w'dl  be  shown  in  the 
same  way ;  as  well  as  that  the 
Horace  Jones  they  knew  belonged 
to  Burgham;  and  to  that  they 
have  witnesses  from  Burgham  too. 
And  every  witness  concerned  will 
swear  to  the  identity  of  Horace 
Jones  the  claimant  with  either 
Horace  Jones  of  Burgham,  .or 
with  Horace  Jones  in  Barbadoes ; 
and  to  the  identity  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Jones  hero  with  the  woman  who 
married  Horace  Jones  out  there.' 

'  Have  yon  any  evidence  that 
all  these  witnesses  —  excellent 
witnesses,  as  I  gather  from  what 
you  say — are  in  unanimous  error, 
and  that  the  claimant  is  not 
Horace  Jones  ?  What  do  his  al- 
leged relations  say  f 

*1  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
have  no  evidence  at  all.  And 
his  only  relation  is  my  client, 
who — well,  Mr.  Winter,  she  is  a 
lady  with  a  most  remarkable 
sense  of  justice,  and — ' 

*  On  what,  then,  do  you  rely  V 

'  On  the  chance  that  the  claim- 
ant, when  he  comes  to  be  cross- 
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examined,  might  break  down. 
We  have  retained  Seijeant  Mark- 
ham — * 

*Who  knows  how  to  pTude 
the  devil  himself  abont  his  own 
identity.  True.  I  daresay  he 
could  puzzle  even  me  about  mine. 
But  jurors,  let  me  tell  you,  are 
not  quite  the*  puzzle-headed  fools 
that  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them. 
They  will  most  assuredly  belieye 
the  chaplain,  and  the  surgeons, 
and  the  officers,  and  the  good 
witnesses  from  Burgham.  They 
wHl  belieye  your  client's  silence, 
and  your  own  inability  to  show 
who  the  man  is,  if  he  be  not 
Horace  Jones.  And  in  this  belief 
the  judge  will  direct  them  to  re- 
main. And  Serjeant  Markham 
is  the  last  man.  at  the  Bar  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself,  as  you, 
Mr.  Key,  seem  bent  upon  instruct- 
ing him  to  do.  If  he  does  cross- 
examine  the  claimant,  he  will 
practically  throw  up  his  brief  as 
soon  as  he  sits  down.  Tour  client 
has  no  case,  Mr.  Key,  absolutely 
none.     Gk)od-night,  Mr.  Key.' 

In  my  own  mind,  I  had  fore- 
seen what  Mr.  Winter's  advice 
would  be;  and  I  even  felt 
conscious  that  it  was  a  case  in 
which  his  want  of  courtesy  had 
been  exceedingly  excusable.  He, 
unlike  us,  was  not  a  Burgham 
man,  and  had  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  falling  in  love  with  Miss 
Margaret  Jones.  He  had  taken 
the  view  of  a  man  of  sense ;  and 
his  view  was  finaL  We  simply  had 
not  a  leg,  not  even  a  toe,  to  stand 
on.  Poor  Miss  Margaret  must 
lose  every  penny  she  had,  her 
husband  must  work  for  his  bread, 
and  the  Brambles  must  go  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Jones  and  their 
gutter-children  after  them;  to  a 
drunken  scamp  and  a  Mulatto 
camp-follower.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  what  that  would  mean. 

With  a  heavy  heart  next  mom* 


ing  I  called  at  Mr.  Winter^s 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and 
paid  his  clerk  his  easily  earned 
fee  for  answering  what  he  must 
have  thought  a  fool's  question. 
Then  I  looked  up  my  friend  who 
had  sent  me  the  report  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  and  then  took  the 
train  to  Bmgham.  It  is  not  a 
short  journey,  though  I  need  not 
specify  the  number  of  miles  or 
hours ;  and,  for  that  matter,  rail- 
ways were  neither  so  fas^  nor  so 
dangerous  as  they  are  now.  Bo 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  reached  Burgham,  and  I  went  to 
the  office  before  I  went  home,  in 
order  to  put  off  for  a  few  minutes 
telling  my  father  all  the  bad  news. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr. 
Thomas,'  said  the  managing  clerk, 
as  soon  as  I  arrived. 

'Well,  Merriti  I  hope  it's 
nothing  wrong  f 

'  No,  sir,  it  can't  be  anything 
wrong.  But  it's  queer.  Every 
day  you've  been  gone,  I've  shut 
up  the  office  at  the  usual  hour. 
You  know,  sir,  we  always  lock 
all  our  own  doors ;  so  the  house- 
keeper herself,  if  she  wanted  to, 
couldn't  get  in  without  asking 
for  the  key.  And  she  never  has 
asked  me,  and  I've  never  parted 
with  our  keys  for  a  single  minute 
from  the  breeches-pocket  where 
I  keep  them,  and  where  I've  got 
them  now.  Well,  Mr.  Thomas, 
I  was  out  late  one  evening,  having 
tea  at  my  sister's,  and  my  way 
home  lay  past  the  office-door. 
Naturally,  I  looked  up,  and  there 
was  a  light  shining  through  the 
window  of  your  father's  room  as 
clear  as  I  see  you  now.' 

*Welir 

'At  first  I  thought  it  must  be 
fire  or  thieves.  So  I  rang  up  the 
housekeeper,  and  we  looked  into 
all  the  rooms,  and  there  we 
found—' 

'Whatr 
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'KothingySir.  Everything  was 
daik  and  quiet,  jnst  as  if  iheie'd 
been  no  light  at  alL' 

'Tonr  atster  makes  her  tea 
atnmgy  I  auppoee.    That  allf 

'It's  all  veiy  well  to  have 
yonr  joke,  Mr.  Thomas,  and  of 
comse  the  steadiest  of  men  may 
see  wrong  once  in  a  way;  but 
that^s  ntd  alL  I  was  so  sore  I'd 
seen  that  light  in  that  window, 
that  I  made  a  point  of  going  to 
my  sisfcei^s  next  night  too,  so 
tlttt  I  might  see  if  it  happened 
again/ 
'  Well?  Did  it  happen  again  V 
<Tes,  Mr.  Thomas.  It  did 
happen  again.  And  I  woke  up 
the  housekeeper  again.  And  we 
foond  nothing  again.  And  when 
I  went  back  into  the  street  there 
wasn't  the  ghost  of  a  light  to  be 
seen.  So  it  couldn't  haye  been 
the  reflection  of  anything,  you 
see.' 

'  And  you  found,  in  the  morn- 
ing, not  a  sign  of  anybody's  hay- 
ing been  in  the  roomf 

*Not  the  shadow  of  a  sign. 
And,  sir,  that  isn't  alL  Every 
night  I've  passed  by — I've  made 
a  point  of  it  before  turning  in — 
and  every  time  I've  seen  that 
light,  except  the  last  one  or  two. 
I  can't  make  it  out  at  alL  And 
the  odd  thing  is,  there's  nothing 
wrong.' 
'  Have  you  told  my  father? 
'No,  sir.  He's  seemed  so 
worried  and  nervous  that  I  didn't 
like  to  trouble  him.  I  thought 
best  to  wait  till  you  came  home.' 
'  Quite  right.  My  father  must 
not  be  worried  any  more  jost  now. 
Well,  Merrit,  I've  been  thinking 
some  time  you  ought  to  have  a 
holiday.  60  to  the  sea  for  a  week. 
We  can  manage  that,  now  I'm 
back  again.'  The  man  worked 
hard,  and  it  was  as  likely  as  not 
that  his  brain  might  want  resting. 
'  Has  anybody  seen  the  light  be- 
ndesyoaf 


'  I  haven't  asked,  sir.  Pve  been 
afraid,  Mr.  Thomas — ^in  &ct — ^ 

*  In  fact,  you  suspect  something 
you  don't  Uke  to  tell.  What  is 
it,  please  f 

'  Your  &ther  is  unquestionably 
in  a  nervous  condition,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas. Pve  noticed  that  ever  since 
you've  been  gone.  And  some- 
times people  in  that  state  do  very 
curious  things.  Bo  I  thought  it 
best  to  wait  till  you  were  back 
again.' 

'You  mean  that  my  father — 
impossible !  My  mother  would 
know.  Put  that  out  of  your  head 
at  once,  Merrit,  if  you  please.  ALL 
the  same,  you've  done  quite  right 
to  wait  for  me.  Yes ;  you  ought 
to  take  a  holiday,  I'm  sure.  Any- 
how, there's  nothing  wrong,  it 
seems.  Nothing  but  a  common 
ghost,  I  suppose;  I  don't  mind 
them.  And  how  has  Mr.  Musty 
been  getting  on  all  this  while,  ehl 
Not  much  use  to  you,  I  suppose? 

*  I'm  altering  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Musty,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  am  indeed. 
He's  been  working  like  a  pavior. 
He's  here  before  I  am  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  stays  as  long  as  Til  let 
him.  I  believe  there's  stuff  in 
that  young  man,  though  it's  been 
long  enough  coming  out,  I  must 
say.' 

'I  must  see  my  fetther  now. 
We'll  talk  to-morrow  about  your 
holiday.' 

My  mother's  account  of  my 
father  was  by  no  means  a  good 
one.  He  had  been  going  back- 
ward instead  of  forward,  and  was, 
the  doctors  suspected,  kept  down 
by  some  mental  trouble.  He  was 
morbidly  anxious  about  letters, 
and  altogether  as  different  from 
his  old  easy-going  self  as  a  man 
could  be.  She  did  not  wish  me  to 
see  him  that  night ;  but  he  had 
heard  my  voice — he  had  gone  to 
bed  early — andsent  for  me.  When 
I  had  told  him  all  my  news,  he 
saidsadlyi 
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*  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
see  we're  beat,  my  boy.  Winter's 
right.  We're  only  a  conple  of 
obstinate  fools.  Poor  girl !  Well, 
God  will  temper  the  wind.  But 
it's  bad  to  feel  beat,  very  bad  in- 
deed.' 

*  Has  father  been  at  all  strangef 
I  asked  my  mother. 

'Only  in  the  way  yon  have 
seen/  said  she.  '  He  is  not  like 
himself;  but  that  is  aU.' 

So  unlike  himself  that  I  be- 
gan anxiously  to  wonder  whether 
there  might  not  be  somethiug  in 
Merrit's  suspicions,  and  that  my 
£Bither,  in  some  mysterious  way 
and  without  my  mother's  know- 
ledge, might  not  be  paying  some 
nightly  visit  to  the  office,  of  which 
he  had  another  set  of  keys.  Peo- 
ple with  minds  out  of  gear  manage 
to  do  things  som  etimes  that  healthy 
persons  would  find  impossible. 

III. 

After  supper  I  strolled  out 
with  a  cigar  to  settle  in  my  own 
mind  about  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  how  I  should  let  Miss  Mar- 
garet know  that  she  was  hence- 
forth without  a  penny  in  the 
world  of  her  own,  unless  she  chose 
to  beg  for  charity  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Jones.  My  only 
comfort  was  that  she  would  bear 
to  hear  the  news  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  I  could  bear  to  tell  it  to 
her.  In  our  last  interview  she 
had  shown  me  the  sort  of  stuff  of 
which  she  and  Evelyn  Yiner  were 
composed;  and  that  made  it  all 
the  worse  to  exchange  such  neigh- 
bours for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Jones.  I  loved  my  father  dearly, 
and  was  terribly  anxious  about 
him ;  but  the  immediate  trouble  of 
the  hour,  on  which  the  fortune  of 
a  whole  town  seemed  to  hang,  was 
all-absorbing.  And  besides,  it 
was  the  first  serious  matter  in 
which  I  had  ever  been  engaged ; 


and  I  oonld  not  help  asking  my- 
self a  hundred  times  a  minute,  if 
I  had  neglected  any  loophole  of 
escape  which  greater  knowledge 
and  experience  might  have  been 
able  to  find.  But  Uiere  was  none, 
absolutely  none.  My  Lord  Chief 
Justice  would  have  been  as  hope- 
less as  I.  Mr.  Winter  had  as 
good  as  told  me  I  was  a  fool  for 
clutching  at  what  was  not  even  so 
much  as  a  straw. 

Poets  are  not  the  only  people 
who,  when  they  are  in  a  protes- 
sional  difficulty,  stare  up  at  the 
stars.  I  did.  I  was  in  the  lane 
which  led  from  the  High-street, 
past  our  office-door,  into  St  Mi- 
chael's-yard,  when  I  looked  up 
towards  the  Groat  Bear,  and  saw 
— a  light  in  the  window  of  my 
father's  room. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  go 
home,  and  see  if  my  father  was 
safe  in  his  room.  But  on  second 
thoughts  I  felt  it  better  to  wait 
a  little,  and  then  to  effect  an 
entrance  with  more  effect  than 
Mr.  Merrit  had  done.  Putting 
the  idea  of  thieves  out  of  the 
question,  the  occupant  of  the  room 
must  either  be  the  housekeeper  or 
my  father.  If  the  housekeeper, 
she  certainly  had  no  business 
there,  and  must  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. If  my  father,  he  must  be 
dealt  with  very  carefully  indeed, 
So  I  waited  for  ^ve  minutes,  to 
see  if  the  light  was  likely  to  vanish 
of  its  own  accord,  and  then,  in- 
stead of  ringing  the  housekeeper's 
bell,  I  bethought  me  of  an  old 
trick  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
had  not  unfrequently  put  in  prac- 
tice when  a  yoimger  man,  in  order 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  office 
when  I  wanted  my  temporary  ab- 
sence to  be  unknown.  Without 
much,  though  with  some,  risk  of 
feeling  the  hand  of  a  passing  con- 
stable on  my  shoulder,  I  climbed 
over  the  old  coped  wall  that  di- 
vided St  Michael's-yard  from  our 
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bick  ^aemisee,  then  polled  myself 
<m  to  another  wall,  and  thence, 
Tory  eaaily,  to  the  cover  of  a  closed 
oifltem  which  was  under  my  own 
irmdow.  I  did  not  make  much 
noise,  and  there  was  enough  wind 
ahont  to  coYor  any  that  I  could  not 
help  making.  Then  I  took  out  my 
pocket-knife,  and,  hy  a  trick  not 
unknown  to  schoolhoysand  house- 
breakers, and  in  which  former 
practice  had  made  me  expert  in 
relation  to  this  particular  window, 
paased  it  hetween  the  upper  and 
lower  window  -  frames,  pressed 
back  the  very  inefficient  fastening, 
and  had  the  window  open  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write 
the  words.  Then  I  took  off  my 
boots,  dropped  them  quietly  into 
the  room,  and  followed  them.  I 
had  no  light ;  but  I  knew  every 
inch  of  the  ground.  My  door  was 
locked,  hut  Meirit  had  given  me 
up  the  keys.  I  went  out  into  the 
passage,  in  the  dark  and  in  my 
stockings,  and  listened  at  my 
father's  door.  I  did  not  hear  a 
sound. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
beet  thing  I  could  do  was  to  open  it 
quietly,  enter  in  a  matter-of-course 
way,  and  if,  as  impossihility  itself 
could  not  keep  me  from  fearing,  I 
found  my  father,  make  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
way  in  the  situation.  I  would 
simply  ask  him  if  he  did  not  think  it 
time  to  shut  up  the  office  and  come 
home.  So  I  pulled  back  the  outer 
door  of  green  baize,  and  opened 
the  inner,  and  at  first,  coming  so 
suddenly  out  of  the  pitch  dark- 
ness, was  too  dazzled  by  the  can- 
dle-light to  understand  clearly 
what  I  saw.  The  candle  had  not 
gone  out  when  /  came  in. 

It  was  not,  thank  God,  my 
fiiher,  haunting  his  office  at  mid- 
night in  a  state  of  over-strung 
nerves.  It  was  not  the  house- 
keeper, who  ought  to  be  in  bed 
and  adeep,  and  was  no  doubt  do- 


ing her  duty.  It  was  Bichard 
Musty — Ricluird  Musty,  sitting 
at  midnight  at  my  father's  table, 
in  my  fEtther's  chair,  with  a  candle 
before  him,  and  half  his  face 
buried  in  lus  hands. 

Had  he  gone  crazed?  But  I 
did  not  think  of  that  then.  The 
possibility  of  crime  was  more  in 
my  mind.  I  went  up  to  him  and 
brought  my  hand  down  heavily 
between  his  shoulders. 

*  What  the  devil,'  I  cried  out, 
*  are  you  doing  here  f 

Most  decidedly  I  meant  to 
startle  him.  But  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly startle  him  more  than  he  had 
startled  me,  when  I  found  out 
who  it  was  that  had  been,  night 
after  night,  engaged  alone  in  an 
office  which  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  able  to  enter  without 
false  keys,  or  with  any  honest 
caui«e.  He  could  not  even  have 
practised  my  mode  of  entry  with- 
out false  keys,  because  I  had  had 
to  unlock  my  own  room-door,  and 
had  not  had  to  unlock  my  father's. 
And  he  of  all  men — too  much  of  a 
blockhead  even  to  be  a  rogue,  as 
I  had  imagined  until  now.  But 
though  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
be  less  startled  than  I,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  startled  at  aU. 

On  the  contrary,  he  merely 
turned  round  and  faced  me  with 
the  saddest,  most  hopeless  look  I 
had  ever  seen. 

*  I  did  not  expect  you/  was  all 
he  said.  *  But  it  doesn't  matter 
now.' 

'Not  matter r  said  I.  *Not 
matter,  that  I  find  my  father's 
office  broken  into,  night  after 
nighty  by  one  of  his  own  clerks ; 
not  matter,  that  I  find  you  out  in 
what  amounts  to  burglary)  If 
you  have  anything  to  say  for  your- 
self, say  it ;  if  not,  I  shall  know 
what  to  believe,  and  make  a  pro- 
per search  for  an.  explanation, 
both  here  and  elsewhere.' 

'I  have  nothing  to  say,  Mr. 
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Key/  said  be.  *  Of  course  I  shall 
not  appear  in  your  office  again.' 

'I  could  have  told  you  that 
myself/  said  L  '  Then  you  haye 
nothing  to  say  f  Well,  my  father 
must  decide  -what  to  do  with  you. 
I  know  what  /  should  da'  I  was 
not  keeping  my  temper,  I  own. 
'I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  cross- 
examine  you,  but  I  must  either  do 
tbat  or  send  for  the  police,  it 
seems  to  me.  And  for  your  mo- 
therms  sake  I  should  like  to  avoid 
that,  if  I  can.' 

'Then— then  I  will  teU  you,' 
said  he.  '  Perhaps,  perhaps  I  have 
done  what  a  lawyer,  a  mere  law- 
yerlike yourself,  would  call  wrong, 
technically  wrouj?.  I  am  not  a 
mere  lawyer,  Mr.  Key.' 

*  A  mere  lawyer?  I  never  knew 
you  were  a  lawyer  at  all,'  said  I. 
*  But  unluckily  it  is  mere  lawyers 
who  have  to  define  burglary, 
and — ' 

'  I  am  not  a  burglar !'  said 
Musty,  showing  a  little  spirit  for 
the  first  time.  '  I  have  been  here 
every  night,  that  is  true.  It  was 
the  only  time  at  which  I  could 
have  sufficient  access  to  your 
father's  room.  But  my  means  of 
access  were  not  what  you  suppose. 
I  never  used  to  leave  the  pre- 
mises,— that  is  all.  Before  the 
hour  for  closing  I  used  to  hide  in 
that  closet,  which  your  father's 
absence  from  the  office  made  it 
perfectly  easy  for  me  to  do.  Mr. 
Merrit  and  the  clerks  of  course 
used  to  think  I  had  gone  away 
for  the  day.  Tour  father's  room- 
door  was  never  really  locked,  for 
I  suppose  it  was  forgotten  either 
when  he  was  taken  ill  or  else  when 
you  went  away,  and  nobody  ever 
thought  of  it  afterwards,  not  even 
Mr.  Merrit,  though  he  used  to 
find  the  door  unlocked  whenever 
he  came  at  night  It's  curious 
what  stupid  people  some  lawyers 
are.  Just  because  it  was  sup- 
posed not  to  want  locking  at  the 


right  time,  nobody  seemed  to  think 
it  odd  that  it  was  found  unlocked 
at  the  wrong  one.  No  mere  meta- 
physician would  have  made  such 
a  blunder  as  that,  Mr.  Key.  I  used 
to  think  it  lucky.  It  enabled  me 
to  be  found  at  my  own  desk  when 
the  clerks  came  in  the  morning. 
I  used  to  keep  food  in  the  coal- 
scuttle. You'll  find  some  there 
stilL.  You're  welcome  to  it.  It's 
no  use  to  me  any  more.  And  now 
I've  told  you  the  whole  story.' 

'You  have  told  me  nothing, 
sir!'  said  I.  'What  possessed 
you — *  I  really  did  not  know 
what  to  ask.  He  had  spoken  in 
such  a  forlorn,  dreary,  strangely 
cynical  way  that  I  began  to  sus- 
pect, not  a  crime,  but — at  last — 
sheer  lunacy.  Idiotcy  woiild  be 
perfectly  natural  in  the  young  man. 

•Very  well,  Mr.  Key.  There 
was  a  document  which  it  was 
necessary — at  least  I  thought  so 
— that  I  should  examine.  To  your 
eyes  it  was  only  an  old  Latin  ser- 
mon, or  essay,  about  the  virtues 
of  some  miserable  saint  or  other 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  I  had 
reason  to  think — reason  which  I 
should  vainly  try  to  make  you 
understand — that  it  might,  nay, 
must,  be  a  palimpsest:  perhaps 
even  the  word  is  strange  to  you. 
And  yet  even  you,  Mr.  Key,  must 
have  heard  that  some  of  our  most 
precious  classics  have  been  lost  by 
being  erased  and  over- written  with 
worthless  monkish  chronicles ; 
but  that  many  have  been  reco- 
vered, in  our  own  times,  by  che- 
mically removing  the  monkish 
stuff,  and,  by  a  re-agent,  restoring 
the  old  writing  so  as  to  be  legible 
again.  I  had  reason  to  think, 
from  certain  partial  experiments  I 
had  already  tried,  that  this  absurd 
puff  of  St.  Willibrord  covered — 
well,  nothing  less  than  some  por- 
tions of  the  lost  books  of  Livy.  I 
need  not  go  through  the  course  of 
reasoning  that  led  me  to  that  con- 
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clnsioiL  Enough  that  the  Teasons 
were  eoand;  and,  after  all,  in 
Buch  matten  instmct  and  insight 
are  the  best  of  all  reasons.  Cer- 
tainty most  always  depend  upon 
something  higher  than  mere  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Key,  which  can  never 
amount  to  proof,  however  strong 
it  may  be.  It  is  only  faith  which 
can  ever  be  siure.     And  so — ^ 

*  And  so  you  believed,  because 
you  wished  to  believe,  that  you 
would  find  Livy  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  Bnrgham.  Why  didn't 
you  say  so  before  f 

'  Because  I  didn't  choose  to  be 
called  mad  by  mere  people  of 
common  sense,  like  you  and  your 
fiither,  until  I  could  come  to  you 
and  say,  "  See  here  1"  And  now 
I  say,  "  See  here ;  see  the  result  of 
disappointed  faith,  and  of  labour 
in  vain.**  You  are  right.  I  am 
good  for  nothing.  I  am  an  ass 
and  a  fooL' 

I  began  to  see  at  last  with 
what  sort  of  man  I  had  to  deal. 
'  So  you  found  nothing  ]'  said  L 
'Worso  than  nothing.  Look 
here,'  he  said,  uncovering  the 
parchment  that  lay  before  him, 
and  whicb  was,  indeed,  the  old 
Latin  manuscript  which  my 
father  had  thrown  into  a  drawer 
to  keep  this  queer  sort  of  a  clerk 
from  wasting  his  time;  as  if  a 
fanatic  of  any  sort,  and  not  only 
a  lover,  will  not  find  out  the  way. 
'  Yes,  that  monk,  whoever  it  was, 
was  not  80  bad  as  some  of  them. 
Ht  only  used  an  old  deed  to 
scrawl  over;  if  a  man  must  write 
rubbish,  he  can't  do  better  than 
use  rubbish  to  write  it  on.' 

*An  old  deed  of  the  times  of 
the  monks  1  But  that  must  be  a 
emiosity  in  its  way,  after  all. 
What  is  itt  That  old  writing 
beats  me.' 

'I  don't  know.  I  didn't  care 
to  recover  more  than  enough  to 
show  me  that  I  had  thrown  all 
my  labour  away.    If  yau  care  to 


know,  it^seems  like  the  record  of 
a  conveyance,  by  the  corporation 
of  Burgham  to  the  priory  of  Wel- 
wood,  of  the  Campus  de  Easton, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Botolph  intra 
muros  et  terminoa  de  Burgham; 
which  means  "within  the  walls 
and  bounds."  I  have  read  no 
more.     And  enough,  too.' 

*  Quite  enough,*  said  L  *  Go 
home  and  go  to  bed :  of  course  I 
must  speak  to  my  father  about 
you,  though  the  affair,  I  am  glad  to 
8ay,doesn't  look  as  bad  as  I  feared.' 

I  locked  up  carefully  enough 
this  time,  let  myself  and  Dick 
Musty  out  by  the  same  way  I  had 
entered,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
housekeeper,  and  carried  the  old 
parchment  home  with  me  to  show 
my  father.  It  was  of  no  practical 
use ;  but  it  certainly  was,  or  might 
be,  of  interest  to  local  antiquarians. 
It  was  remarkable,  any  way,  that 
the  document  should  have  re- 
mained in  the  custody  of  the 
parsons  of  St.  Michael's,  as  it 
must  have  done,  ever  since  the 
days  before  the  Reformation; 
but  certain  old  documents  have  a 
wonderful  way  of  escaping  the 
doom  of  waste  paper,  to  which 
things  of  more  value  are  so  peril- 
ously liable.  An  old  invitation 
to  a  long-eaten  dinner  will  survive 
under  circumstances  in  which  an 
important  receipt  will  prove  mys- 
teHously  and  hopelessly  missing. 

But  nothing  of  all  this  coidd 
possibly  affect  the  miserable  case 
of  which  my  mind  was  fulL  I 
forgot,  or  rather  did  not  even 
trouble  to  remember,  to  mention 
the  matter  to  my  father,  after  all. 
He  had  too  much  on  his  mind  to 
be  troubled  about  Dick  Musty, 
for  whom  I  now  felt  rather  pity 
than  anger,  inexcusable  as  his 
conduct  had  been. 

I  remember,  as  well  as  any  in 
my  life^  the  day  when  my  father 
at  last  decided,  finaUy,  that  fight- 
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ing  would  be  worse  than  folly, 
and  that  the  Brambles  must  go 
to  Mr.  Horace  Jones.  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn Yiner  bad  been  talking  eyery- 
thing  over  with  us — not  that 
there  was  much  left  to  talk  about 
—and  had  stayed  to  dine.  He 
took  things  well,  I  must  say.  In- 
stead of  losing  his  appetite,  he 
talked  about  what  chances  he 
would  have  if  he  went  to  the  Bar, 
and  would  not  even  go  back  to 
the  great  question  now  that  it 
had  been  settled  for  good  and  all. 
He  made  all  sorts  of  talk  for 
everybody ;  and  presently,  in  an 
incidental  way,  we  got  upon  local 
matters,  and  one  of  us  mentioned 
the  siogularity  of  the  name  of  that 
churchless  parish,  iSt  Botolph  in 
Turn.'  We  all  made  guesses  at 
its  origin,  and  at  last  I  said, 

'  I  think  it  must  mean  8t.  Bo- 
tolph in-Temus,  or  in  Terminibus, 
or  within  the  walls  or  boundaries 
of  the  town.' 

*  By  Jove,'  said  my  father,  *  it 
might  be !  But  I  didn't  know  you 
were  such  a  scholar  as  that,  Tom. 
How  did  you  get  hold  of  that 
idea)  St.  Botolph  in  Turn  is 
within  the  town  boundaries;  so 
much  ia  true.' 

'I'm  afraid  I  can't  claim  the 
guess  as  quite  original/  said  L 
'  Oddly  enough,  I  got  it  from  an 
old  deed  that  was  among  old  Par- 
son Evans's  papers,  which  I've 
got  up-stairs,  and  will  show  you 
if  you  like,  as  it  seems  curious  in 
its  way.  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
story;  but  not  now.' 

I  brought  the  half-deciphered 
document  out  of  my  bedroom, 
which  my  father  recognised  at 
once  as  the  parchment  he  had 
taken  from  the  hands  of  Dick 
Musty.  We  looked  at  it  in  the 
manner  of  the  very  unskilled  ar- 
chaeologists that  we  were. 

•  How  odd  !'  said  Mr.  Evelyn 
Viner.  *  Campus  de  Easton  means 
Easton  Eield,  the  other  name  for 


the  Brambles.     A  cuxioiiB  acci- 
dent, indeed' 

*  And  the  Brambles  is  fltili  rated 
to  St  Botolph,'  said  L 

I  wished  I  had  not  brought 
down  the  document,  after  alL 
But  Mr.  Evelyn  Viner  spoke  as  if 
it  mattered  nothing  to  him.  I 
believe  in  his  heart  he  was  fool 
enough  to  be  half  glad  that  ^liss 
Margaret  was  to  come  to  him 
poor,  so  that  he  might  woric  for 
her. 

'Tom,'  said  my  father,  *this 
document  is  really  a  curiosity.  I 
must  show  it  to  the  mayor^  and 
we'll  have  the  rest  of  it  made  out 
when  we've  got  nothing  else  to 
do.  It's  odd  I  never  noticed  there 
was  anything  of  the  sort  about 
this  deed.  But  I  remember,  it 
was  the  day  I  was  taken  ill.  It 
shows  how  careful  a  town  ought 
to  be  about  preserving  the  evi- 
dence  of  its  boundaries.  The 
nature  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Brambles  has  always  happened, 
you  see,  to  make  it  perfectly  im- 
material whether  that  part  of  St 
Botolph  lay  within  or  without  the 
town ;  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Jones  voted 
as  a  freeman.  This  old  document 
may  prove  important  evidence  of 
town  rights  in  time  to  come. 
Why — but— great  Heaven  f  he 
suddenly  cried  out,  starting  from 
his  chair. 

I  thought  he  had  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit,  and  was  about 
to  fall  Mr.  Yiner  also  started 
towards  him ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
looked  reason  for  alarm,  consider- 
ing his  recent  illness  and  his 
ckronic  worry  about  the  Brambles, 
and  his  apoplectic  flush,  and  his 
vain  efforts  to  speak  a  word.  But 
at  last  he  waved  us  away  from 
him,  and  fell  back  again  into  his 
chair. 

Then  he  raised  his  fist  and 
brought  it  down  upon  the  old 
Latin  sermon  with  a  bang  that 
made  the  glasses  nng. 
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'Honalif  he  shouted.  'Three 
cheen  for  Miss  Peggy,  and  a  fig 
£)r  Mr.  Horace  Jones  f 

Had  he  gone  mad  after  all ) 

*  Tom !  Has  there  been  a  single 
esse  of  the  Brambles  passing  to 
the  heir-at-law  of  an  intestate 
within  the  memory  of  the  law  f 

'  No/  said  I.  *  How  could  there 
be — till  now — when  it  belonged 
to  a  college  till  it  wte  bought  by 
Mr.  John  Jones  t  But — don't  you 
fed  well? 

'WeUf  Tom,  don't  you  he  ^ 
fool!  Then  there's  been  con- 
tinuous customs-continuous  cus- 
tom, because  there  hasn't  been 
the  possibility  of  a  breach — ' 

'  What  breach  !  What  custom  V 
I  oould  only  look  at  Mr.  Tiner  in 
de^Nur,  and  think  what  I  could 
do,  with  my  father  going  out  of 
his  senses  before  my  eyes. 

*  Is  the  Brambles  in  Buigham 
ornof 

'  Surely,  sir,  if  that  document 
is  to  be  bdiered.' 

'It  M  to  be  believed.  It  is 
1^  prooj^  and  proof  in  good 
custody,  sir  ^  and  uncontradicted 
and  uncontradictable  by  all  the 
Horace  Joneses  in  the  habitable 
globe !  Tha  Brambles  is  in  Burg- 
ham.  And  what  is  the  tenure  of 
lands  in  Boighamf  You — a 
Bingham  lawyer — don't  know  f 

a— • 

'Then  Hi  tell  you,  and  I'm 
ashamed  of  you  !  It's  Borough 
Enfflish^  nr !  And,  by  the  custom 
of  Borough  English,  all  lands  and 
tenements  within  the  Bounds  of 
Bmgham  go  to  the  youngest  son, 
inatttd  of  tiie  eldest^  when  there's 
Bowill.r' 

I  need  not  cany  the  history  of 


the  case  farther  than  by  sajring 
that  the  strange  old  custom  of 
Borough  Englif^,  which  still  pre- 
vails in  other  places  thanBurgham, 
and  the  origin  of  which  has  defied 
theory  to  discover,  effectually  dis- 
inherited Mr.  Horace  Jones  simply 
because  he  was  his  father's  eldest 
son,  and  gave  the  Brambles  to  Miss 
Maigaret  because  she  was  the 
heiress  of  the  youugest  son  of  old 
John  Jones.  I  have  told  my 
story ;  but  only  because  I  think 
it  strange  enough  to  be  worth  the 
telling.  It  has  a  moral  for  '  mere 
lawyers'  like  myself,  and  it  is  this. 
Don't  think  Practice  everything, 
and  Learning  nothing.  England 
is  a  curious  country,  and  the 
Middle  Ages  ta^e  a  long  time  to 

kni 

As  for  poor  Dick  Musty,  through 
whom — by  no  means  through  any 
merit  of  his  own — it  had  come  out 
that  the  Brambles  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Borough  of  Burgham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Viner  could  not  see  that  he 
was  undeserving  of  a  most  un- 
reasonable and  disproportionate 
reward.  Learning  from  my  lather 
and  myself  his  complete  unfitness 
for  the  law,  they  sent  him  back 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  got  his 
degree  and  a  fellowshipand  settled 
down  at  last  into  a  happily  useless 
member  of  society,  not  without 
some  reputation  as  au  authority 
on  palimpsests  and  doubtful  read- 
ings. I  suppose  he  is  as  dead  as 
Livy  by  this  time,  seeing  how  long 
ago  all  this  happened.  Every- 
thing ended  rightly;  but  even 
now  I  almost  tremble  when  I 
think  how  that  Great  Estate  hung 
upon  such  a  mere  'Touch-and- 
Go.' 
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I  HAVE  somewheie  met  with  Uie 
fine  geneialiiBaiioii,  that  eyeiy  man 
is  a  philosopher  and  eveiy  woman 
an  actress.  The  hypotiiesis  of 
this  paper  is,  that  eyeij  man — 
under  which  we  take  the  liberty 
of  including  eyeiy  woman — ^is  an 
author.  Not  only  aro  there  the 
acted  life  and  the  spoken  life,  but 
also  the  written  life.  £yeiy  one 
knows  the  immense  value  of 
memoirs,  if  only  povr  astister  6 
Vhiitoire,  Indeed,  there  are  even 
letters,  written  without  the 
slightest  thought  of  formal  author- 
ship, which  are  among  ourgreatest 
literary  treasures,  and  constitute 
the  most  authentic  materials  for 
history.  The  letters  of  Cicero,  for 
instance,  have  a  value  far  beyond 
his  great  speeches  and  philoso- 
phical works :  vrritten  in  careless 
undisguised  fashion,  they  tell  us 
much  about  his  own  character 
and  his  own  times.  The  Paston 
letters  are  simply  invaluable,  for 
the  flood  of  light  which  they 
throw  upon  contemporary  history. 
Lord  Macaulay  says  he  would 
exchange  tons  of  State  papers  for 
some  love-letters  which  had 
passed  between  Sir  William 
Temple  and  his  sweetheart. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  special  charm 
in  all  biography.  Carlyle  forcibly 
says,  that  as  the  Gospel  was  a 
biography,  so  every  biography 
has  something  of  a  Gospel  about 
it.  It  may  be  said,  wiUi  at  least 
equal  truUi,  that  every  life  has 
its  own  romance.  It  is  so,  indeed ; 
but  it  is  so  only  when  a  full  fair 
narrative  is  given,  and  genuine 
lessons  are  drawn.  It  has  so 
happened  that  the  present  writer 


has  known  several  people  whose 
biographies  have  been  written 
after  their  decease.  He  has  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  recognis- 
ing his  old  friends.  They  are  Uttle 
better  than  the  waxen  figures  at 
Madame  Tussaud's.  Perhaps  we 
might  draw  quite  as  good  lessons 
from  their  failures  as  &om  their 
virtues ;  but  the  failures  all  dis- 
appear on  the  biographer's  printed 
page.  People  who  were  very 
human  poee  as  heroes,  and  are 
as  stiff  and  unnatural  as  lay- 
figures.  Of  all  biography  the 
autobiography  is  the  most  natural 
and  most  amusing.  Some  people 
have  a  passion  for  writing  auto- 
biography. They  are  absorbed 
in  themselves,  and  they  think 
that  all  the  world  revolve  round 
their  axis,  and  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  affairs.  Some  of 
these  autobiographies  are  palpably 
insincere ;  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
autobiography  is  the  most  charm- 
ing and  instructive  order  of 
literature. 

We  speak  of  unconscious  cere- 
bration, and  unconscious  auto- 
bic^graphy  frequently  forms  a 
species  of  this.  Jn  how  many 
a  work  one  may  disentangle  an 
autobiographical  element!  Indeed, 
there  are  not  many  books  of  any 
kind,  except  those  on  physical  or 
mental  science,  where  something 
of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  detected. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  literature 
of  voyages  and  travels :  in  each 
case  the  author  is  really  writing 
an  autobiography.  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer  and  Miss  Isabella  Bird 
may  be  said  to  have  given  us 
their  lives  in  their  travels.  When 
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an  inexperienced  'literarj  hand' 
writes  a  novel,  the  noTelist  is  to 
us  more  interesting  than  the  heio 
and  the  heroine.  He,  or  more 
piohahly  she,  goes  into  the  con- 
fessional, and  tells  the  stoiy  of  her 
life.  She  writes  her  own  memoirs. 
We  perceive  what  is  the  governing 
idea  of  human  life,  what  is  the 
kind  of  character  admired,  what 
are  the  aims  and  purposes  of  life, 
what  is  the  kind  of  practical 
justice  which  the  author  would 
desire  to  be  dealt  out.  When 
people  become  real  craftsmen  in 
literary  art,  they  are  able  to  dis- 
guise aU  this — they  acquire  the 
an  celare  ariem  ;  but  in  the  fresh 
writer  the  self-revelation  is  always 
manifest  The  poets  are  absorbed 
in  their  own  individuality,  which 
is  perhaps  a  mild  way  of  saying 
that  they  are  intensely  egotistic. 
Monsieur  Jourdain  was  astonished 
when  he  was  informed  that  he 
had  been  speaking  prose  all  his 
life.  It  is  my  province  to  inform 
all  my  readers  that  they  have  not 
only  been  speaking  prose  all  their 
hves,  but  also  writing  prose,  and 
this  prose  has  a  very  distinctive 
htenry  character.  In  other  words, 
every  man  writes  his  own  memoirs. 
There  are  multitudes  of  people 
who  would  never  think  of  associat- 
ing themselves  with  the  idea  of 
authorsliip,  and  yet  they  are, 
practically,  authors  upon  a  large 
scale.  Unconsciously  they  are 
always  writing  their  own  memoirs. 
And  if  they  could  see  all  their 
letters  brought  together  into  an 
immense  heap,  they  would  be 
surprised  at  the  largeness  of  it. 
£ven  if  they  took  away  all  busi- 
ness matters  and  trivial  details, 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
&  certain  sort  of  literary  work. 
There  is  akind  ofDe  Foe  simplicity 
about  them,  which  has  a  charm 
of  its  own.  I  have  often  read 
letters  of  a  veiy  unambitious  un- 
literary  kind,    which,   from    ac- 
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curate  observation,  right  feeling, 
and  photographic  statements, 
have  a  real  charm  and  interest. 
Editors  of  newspapers  like  to  get 
hold  of  such  letters ;  and  readers 
find  them  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  broadsheet.  So  many 
worthy  unimportant  people  may 
find  that  they  are  not  only  authors, 
but  very  fair  authors,  in  their 
way.  And  their  authorship  may 
extend  even  further  than  their 
written  memoirs.  It  is  said  that 
every  syllable  we  breathe  is 
written  on  the  air,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  a  vast  wandering  library, 
and  it  is  within  the  scientitic  im- 
agination that  all  our  words  may 
be  rendered  back  to  us  again. 
'  The  analysis  of  expression  is  the 
study  of  character,'  says  Yinet. 
Language,  written  or  spoken,  is 
the  impress,  the  index,  the  exposi- 
tion of  character.  The  impress 
of  words  is  a  close  and  abiding  one. 
When  we  put  the  words  on 
paper,  we  extend  and  propagate 
their  influence : 

'  Oar  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  spread  for  ever  and  for  ever.* 

You  never  take  a  pen  in  hand 
but  you  are  showing  something 
of  your  own  character.  The  very 
style  of  the  handwriting  is  an 
element  in  the  determination  of 
character.  The  way  in  which  a 
man  dashes  off  a  letter  is  very 
much  the  way  in  which  a  man 
uses  his  voice.  There  is  a  modu- 
lated ease  in  the  tones  of  tlie 
handwriting.  Without  professing 
to  be  experts,  like  Messrs.  Chabot 
and  Netherclift,  we  can  certainly* 
gather  a  general  idea  of  character 
from  the  handwriting.  A  Minister 
was  commenting  on  a  very  strong 
despatch  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign.  'The  language  is 
strong,'  said  the  statesman ;  '  but 
the  writer  does  not  mean  it ;  he 
is  irresolute.'  'Whence  do  you 
see  irresolution  I*  said  the  king. 
*In  his  n'a  and  ^'s,  please  your 
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Majesty.'  Only  it  is  to  be  said 
that  a  great  deal  of  humbug  is 
often  talked  by  people  who  pro- 
fess to  be  judges  of  handwriting. 
I  showed  a  professor  of  caligraphy 
a  letter  which  I  had  received. 
He  took  a  very  unfavourable 
view  of  the  handwriting.  It  was 
the  handwriting  of  a  man  without 
learning,  without  genius,  with- 
out feeling.  '  And  now,  sir,'  I  said, 
*  will  you  look  at  the  signature  f 
The  letter  was  written  by  Lord 
Macaulay. 

Before  we  proceed  to  point  out 
the  universality  of  our  proposition, 
we  ought  to  look  at  those  who, 
in  a  special  and  formal  sense,  are 
writers  of  memoirs.  The  liter- 
ature of  autobiography  is  of  vast 
extent.  It  is  both  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  truth- 
ful of  all  biography ;  the  raciest, 
the  frankest,  the  ttost  instructive. 
Borne  of  such  works  rank  among 
the  world's  greatest  literary 
treasures.  The  Church  will  never 
surrender  such  treasures  as  the  auto- 
biographies of  St.  Augustine  and 
of  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers.  Volumes 
of  *  Reminiscences,'  *  Journals,' 
'  Correspondence,'  *  Despatches,' 
all  come  under  this  head.  It 
seems  to  be  a  personal  relief  to 
many  great  men  to  unburden 
themselves  to  posterity.  We  find 
this  in  the  case  of  such  great  men 
as  Guizot  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel; 
in  Sully,  in  Clarendon,  in  Prince 
Mettemich.  We  have  the  private 
memoirs  of  the  two  illustrious 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
'and  the  Marquess  Wellesley. 
Mr.  Gladstone  gives  the  world 
'a  fragment  of  autobiography;' 
Gibbon's  autobiography  is  im- 
mortal, the  most  precious  specimen 
of  its  class.  Cardinal  Newman's 
Apologia  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  a  man  writing  his  own  memoirs. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  correspondence 
that  throws  an  entirely  new  light 
on  a  man's  whole  character  and 


disposition.     In  a  few  letters,  or 
in  a  few  lines  of  a  single  letter,  a 
man  writes  his  memoirs  far  better 
than  a  memoir- writer  could  do  it 
for  him.     How  thoroughly  does 
the  terrible  eagle-eyed  Chatham 
reveal  his  loving  nature  in  the 
sweet  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  from  Lyme  Regis !    *  In- 
deed, my  life,  the  promise  of  our 
dear  children  does  me  more  good 
than  the  purest  of  pure  air.'    In 
the  dulness  of  a  State  paper  or  of 
a  formal  history  we  often  find 
the  'touch  of  nature,'  the  sud- 
den gleam  of  light,  the  uplifting 
of  an  obscure  veil;  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  true  secret  of 
things^  and  come  to  the  meaning 
of  the  memoir.     Even  when  we 
are  not  reading  a  formal  auto- 
biography, we  may  search  for  the 
autobiographical  element,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  illustrious  people 
whom    we    have    named,    this 
element    is    of   intense   interest 
and    value.      Instances    of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied  almost 
ad  infinitum.      How  interesting 
it  is  to  read  the  confessions  of 
courtiers    from  Pepys   to   Gren- 
viUe !  We  have  biographical  frag- 
ments by  the  mighty  Cassar  him- 
self,   by    Charles    V.,    and  the 
Empress  Catherine  IL  of  Russia. 
Bismarck  covertly  allows  ever  so 
much  of  his  biography  to  appear. 
Medical  men,  like   Holland  and 
Brodie;    lawyers,    like    RomiUy 
and  Lord  Cockbum ;  authors,  like 
Coleridge,   Wordsworth,    Lamar- 
tine,  Gifford,  Hume,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  rush  into  present  or  post- 
humous print  in  order   to  pre- 
sent their  own  views    of  their 
own    characters.     This  autobio- 
graphical element   is   constantly 
to   be   disentangled  from  works 
not  essentially  autobiographical. 
People  with  the  habit  of  intro- 
spection and  accurate  observation 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  so.    This  is 
eminently  the   case  with  poets 
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andphilosopliers.  They  are  people 
who,  to  use  medical  language,  are 
always  watching  their  own  symp- 
toms and  diagnosing  their  own 
cases.  For  instance,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Henry  Lewes,  in  his  last 
work,  Frohltms  of  Life  and  Mind^ 
and  in  his  other  mixed  philosophi- 
cal and  physiological  essays,  is 
ooQBtantly  discussing  his  own 
mental  and  bodily  states.  The 
aame  egoism  practically  pervades 
all  dassee  of  the  community;  and 
BTeiy  man  does,  in  an  incomplete 
and  £ragmentary  way,  what  the 
professed  autobiographers  do  on  a 
laige  and  elaborate  scale.  Every 
man,  after  some  sort  or  other, 
writes  his  own  memoirs. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  a 
great  writer  to  avoid  an  auto- 
biographical element  in  his  writ- 
ings. I  think  this  is  very  clearly 
seen  in  the  three  great  writers  of 
the  Victorian  epoch  who  have 
left  us  within  recent  memory — 
Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Dickens,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray.  In  the  case  of 
Lord  Lytton,  it  is  remarkable  that 
time,  which  generally  thins  the 
repatation  of  great  men,  has  gone 
far  to  advance  his.  It  is  curious 
that  he  always  steadily  protests 
against  identifying  his  own  life 
with  that  of  his  heroes,  yet  the 
identification  is  sometimes  tho- 
roughly complete.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  he  is  ready  to  admit  the 
'soft  impeachment'  He  denies  it 
in  ErMst  Mallravers — the  work 
which  Mrs.  Browning  loved  so 
much — ^which  nevertheless  is  very 
autobiographical  in  character;  but 
in  Devereux  he  aims  at  the  real, 
and  confesses  that  his  work  has 
Bome  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
aatobiography.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  was  a  very  industrious 
man,  and  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  spent  so  much  time  in  the  pur- 
wits  of  scholarship  and  metaphy- 
nca,  it  is  quite  easy  to  credit  it. 
It  is  the  &ahion  to  laugh  at  what 


is  called  the  *  high-flown'  portion 
of  his  writings ;  but  there  is  no 
other  writer  who  has  interwoven 
so  much  though tfuln ess  into  his 
fictions.  His  son,  Earl  Lytton, 
is  a  better  poet,  but  he  would  be 
utterly  incompetent  to  write  one 
of  his  father's  stories.  To  my 
mind  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
how  Lord  Lytton,  in  a  sort  of 
fashion,  ia  always  hinting  at  his 
own  memoirs.  Of  course  one 
does  not  wish,  through  any  per- 
sonal stories  or  tittle-tattle,  to 
identify  him  with  any  of  the  inci- 
dents which  he  delineates.  But 
one  or  two  curious  points  may  be 
noted.  As  Lord  Lytton  gets  on 
in  the  world  he  makes  his  heroes 
mount  the  social  tree.  At  the 
commencement  of  My  Novel, 
Audley  Egerton  is  a  Minister  of 
State ;  he  is  not  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, but  just  below  the  mystic 
line  which  separates  Cabinet  Min- 
isters from  other  Ministers.  But 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  novel, 
Audley  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  Cabinet 
and  their  spokesman  to  the  coun- 
try. The  explanation  is  that 
Lord  Lytton  had  gone  up  in  the 
world  and  had  become  a  Cabinet 
Minister  himself.  Similarly,  as 
Lord  Lytton  gets  old  the  heroes 
of  his  love-stories  become  ever 
older  and  older.  The  successful 
lovers  of  his  later  fictions  are 
middle-aged  men,  who  are  be- 
coming old  men.  He  has  a  chro- 
nology of  fiction  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  chronology  of  his 
own  life.  He  identifies  himself 
with  his  heroes  and  his  heroes 
with  himself.  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  ever  having  his  memoirs  writ- 
ten, but  none  the  less  he  has  been 
a  writer  of  his  own  memoirs.  It 
was  a  great  part  of  the  business 
of  Thackeray's  literary  career  to 
attack  Lord  Lytton,  to  whose 
vein  of  poetry  and  philosophy  he 
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never  approximated ;  but  be  often 
wears  bis  beart  on  bis  sleeve  and 
tolls  bis  own  story.  It  does  not 
require  mucb  literary  analysis  or 
disintegration  to  take  from  tbis 
cbaracter  or  tbat  cbaracter  enougb 
of  incident  and  disposition  to  build 
up  a  veritable  Tbackeray.  It  is 
not  simply  tbat  Tbackeray  draws 
upon  bis  own  experience,  for  all 
autbors  do  tbat,  but  be  does  so 
in  sucb  a  distinct  and  unmis- 
takable manner  tbat  be  virtually 
writes  bis  own  memoirs.  We  see 
tbe  artist  subsiding  into  tbe  UttS- 
ra^eur  and  tbeBobemian  becoming 
tbe  bigbly  solvent  citizen.  Again , 
in  tbe  case  of  Cbarles  Dickens  it 
became  a  common  criticism  tbat 
Mr.  Forster's  memoirs  bad  not  told 
us  tbe  real  story  of  Dickens's  life. 
Tbe  bero  of  Mr.  Forster's  work  was 
Mr.  Forster  bimself.  Even  tbe 
*  LetteiV  did  not  belp  us  forward 
very  mucb.  The  simple  explana- 
tion is,  tbat  be  tbrewbis  wbole  life 
into  bis  stories.  He  did  not  even 
spare  bis  own  fatber,  wbom  be 
sbowed  up  in  Micawber.  You 
could  almost  construct  a  memoir 
of  bis  life  from  day  to  day  out  of 
bis  stories. 

Tbat  very  tbougbtful  and  ac- 
complisbed  writer,  Mr.  Foster, 
bas  an  essay,  tbe  first  in  bis 
volume,  on  *  A  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself.'  Mr.  Foster's 
object  ratber  appears  to  be  to  per- 
suade men  to  write  tbeir  own 
memoirs;  that  which,  according 
to  our  thesis,  in  point  of  fact  tbey 
are  constantly  doing.  Mr.  Foster 
urges  bis  point  very  elaborately; 
and  it  migbt  be  well  if  men  would 
do  consciously  and  deliberately 
what  in  point  of  fact  they  cannot 
belp  doing  in  however  imperfect 
and  summary  a  fashion.  He  points 
out  tbat  such  memoirs  migbt  really 
be  included  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. There  would  be  no  necessity 
to  go  through  tbe  immense  variety 
of  external  facts.     It  would  be 


sufficient,  be  argues,  if  a  man 
noticed  tbe  changes  and  advances 
in  feeling  and  intelligence.  He 
thinks  tbat  one  of  tbe  most  potent 
facts  in  biography  is  tbe  predomi- 
nant influence  brought  upon  us 
at  one  time  or  another  by  some 
stronger  and  more  experienced 
nature  than  our  own.  He  truly 
says  tbat  a  man  when  be  is  old 
would  be  astonished  on  looking 
back  upon  what  be  bad  said 
or  written  when  he  was  young. 
Most  people,  as  they  get  on  in 
life,  experience  something  of  this 
feeling.  It  would  almost  seem 
tbat  as  not  a  shred  of  the  animal 
frame  remains  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  or  uncertain  term  of  years, 
so  it  is  also  witb  tbe  mind  of  man. 
Tet  the  identity  is  continuous 
and  subsists  unchanged.  On  all 
accounts  Mr.  Foster  leans  to  the 
opinion  that  a  man  should  write 
bis  memoirs. 

Now  every  man  is  in  a  way 
autobiographical.  There  is  a  kind 
of  authorship  attaching  to  each 
one  of  us.  In  the  course  of  a 
number  of  years,  nolens  volens,  a 
man  is  compelled  to  become  a 
writer.  Even  tbe  man  who  holds 
scribbling  in  utter  detestation 
would  be  surprised  to  see  bow 
mucb  be  scribbles  in  tbe  course 
of  a  twelvemonth.  You  may  send 
telegrams  instead  of  letters,  and 
reduce  both  letters  and  telegrams 
to  the  smallest  dimensions,  and 
all  tbe  while  one  is  carrying  on 
tbe  magnum  opus  of  one's  own 
Life  arid  Correspondence,  Take, 
as  the  smallest  example,  those 
brief  notes  of  which  every  one  is 
obliged  to  write  and  receive  a 
good  number  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  I  have  often  thought  tbat 
human  cbaracter  is  wonderfully 
displayed  in  those  short  notes. 
What  a  difference  between  tbe 
flowing  lines  and  the  bard  angu- 
larities, between  tbe  hand  full  of 
mind    and    cbaracter    and    the 
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abominably  good  band  which,  de- 
spite the  neat  caligiaphy,  is  com- 
monplace and  mechanical !  How 
bndly  and  courteous  is  the  tone 
of  some  of  the  little  notes,  and 
bow  rade  and  abrupt  that  of 
otheiB !  One  man  has  reiy  little 
to  SBj,  but  he  puts  it  with  a  kind 
of  epigrammatic  neatness,  while 
the  other  gives  the  curtest  of 
negatives  or  assents.  One  man 
eontrives  to  put  an  element  of 
personal  kindness  into  bis  slightest 
missiye,  hut  the  other  manages 
to  pieserve  his  coldness  and  dis< 
tance  eyen  with  ink  and  paper. 
In  printed  volumes  of  correspon- 
dence I  always  look  out  for  the 
very  short  notes.  They  are  fre- 
quently the  raciest  and  most 
eharacterifitic  of  the  whole  set. 
Many  persons,  who  would  not 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
wonderful  despatches  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  are  glad  to  read 
any  of  those  innumerable  short 
notes  in  which  '  F.M.  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  presents  his  com- 
pliments' to  an  immense  variety 
of  people.  We  must  all  enjoy 
the  short  notes  of  Mr.  Eoskin 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  we  all  value 
notes  from  our  correspondents, 
albeit  they  are  not  Ruskins  and 
Carljles,  which  come  under  the 
denomination  of  'short  and  sweet.' 
There  are  some  people  who  write 
even  kind  letters  in  an  ungracious 
manner,  and  others  who  possess  a 
most  obliging  way  of  disobliging 
^  and  are  very  clever  in  the 
combination  of  the  suaviter  in 
modo  with  iJiie/ortiter  in  re. 

It  is  a  common  remark  to  make 
that  in  these  days  people  have 
ceased  to  write  letters.  They  used 
to  write  epistles,  but  now  they 
onlj  send  messages.  Like  all 
other  sweeping  remarks,  this  gene- 
lalisation  is  only  partly  true. 
There  are  people  who  write,  or 
ought  to  write,  with  constancy  to 
each  other.    There  are  the  lovers' 


letters,  which  always  constitate  a 
tremendous  item  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  country,  and  which 
almost  disarrange  the  public  ser- 
vice on  and  about  the  14th  of 
February.  Then  there  are  the  let- 
ters of  brothers  and  sisters,  which 
should  ever  be  so  bright  and  in- 
teresting in  purity  of  affection  and 
harmony  of  interests.  Then  there 
are  the  letters  which  parents  write 
to  their  children,  and  children 
to  their  parents.  Then  there  are 
some  people  who  maintain  such 
constant  intimacy  and  friendship 
that  they  write  to  each  other 
regularly,  though  it  may  be  at 
long  intervals.  There  are  many 
persons  who  are  called  to  write 
letters  in  every  one  of  the  capa- 
cities that  we  have  mentioned; 
and  when  years  roll  by  and  much 
correspondence  has  accumulated 
we  may  truly  say  of  such  men,  as 
we  say  of  all  men,  that  each  man 
writes  his  own  memoirs.  I  have 
heard  of  good  children  who  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  and  through 
all  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have 
never  ceased  to  write  to  the  old 
home  once  a  week.  They  have 
left  memoirs  rich  in  moral  beauty. 
There  are  some  people  who  ne- 
ver write  letters.  Of  course  this  is 
not  absolutely  true,  because  sud- 
den emergencies  arise  when  it  is 
not  possible  to  escape  writing 
any  more  than  to  escape  talking. 
Still,  they  hate  it,  and  hold  aloof 
from  it  as  much  as  possible. 
You  cannot  keep  up  the  social  ball 
unless  you  help  to  toss  it  to  and 
fro.  More  than  that,  there  are 
people  who  naturally  wish  to  be 
written  to.  If  they  do  not  receive 
the  letters  which  they  expect,  they 
naturally  feel  hurt,  and,  not 'with- 
out reason,  consider  themselves 
neglected.  You  can  often  do  no 
kinder  or  more  C  hris tian  act  than  sit 
down  and  write  a  long  letter  to  some 
sensitive-minded  friend,  to  whom 
such  a  letter  must  be  as  the  very 
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wine  of  life.     Now  people  who 
glory  in  non-writitig  have  no  kind- 
ly or  charitable  feeling  of  this  sort. 
They  lose  their  friends,  if  indeed 
they  ever  had  any  friends  to  lose. 
Still,  nearly  every  one  comes  into 
the  world  provided  in  the  provi- 
dential order  of  things  with  the 
friends  whom  we  call  relations. 
The  non-writer    will    not    even 
answer  letters.     Perhaps  he  will 
hardly  condescend  to  read  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  social  duty 
of  answering  invitations  or  letters 
of  inquiry  about  servants'  charac- 
ters.    You  will  find  that  *  Mrs. 
S.  presents  her  compliments  to 
Mrs.  T.,  and  regrets  to  decline  her 
polite  invitation. '     This  is  not  the 
right  kind  of  thing.     The  word 
*  decline'  can  never  be  used  with- 
out a  certain  harshness  of  intona- 
tion.   How    different   from    the 
bright  and  lively  letter  in  which 
our  young  friend  Angelina  Gush- 
ington  will  express  her  real  re- 
gret that  she  cannot  enjoy  that 
evening  the  society  of  her  friend  1 
Similarly,  in  answering  the  letter 
of  an  inquiry,  what  a  difference 
there  may  be  in  the  two  styles  of 
writing  !    The  one  person  is  cour- 
teous and  considerate  towards  the 
correspondent,  anxious  to  be  just 
and  kindly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
truthful  and  useful ;  while  the  other 
may  withhold  necessary  facts,  and 
limit  the  note  to  the  curtest  and 
most  conventional  terms.     A  cor- 
respondent of  this  unfavourable 
type  will  nut  leave  much  material 
on  which  to  found  a  judgment ; 
but  still  there  may  be  enough  to 
indicate  a   character    essentially 
ungracious  and  unsatisfactory.    If 
you  find  only  few  letters  to  friend 
and  acquaintance,  or  even  to  hus- 
band, brother,  or  child,  and  those 
few  cold  and  commonplace,  you 
can  hardly  help   arriving  at  an 
adverse  verdict. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  let- 
ters which  we  all  have  to  write  at 


times,  and  in  which  a  great  deal 
of  character  is  shown.  Such  are 
letters  of  congratulation  and  con- 
dolence, birthday  letters,  letters 
on  births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 
Tour  man  of  morose  turn  of  mind 
does  not  trouble  himself  much 
with  this  sort  of  letter.  He  leaves 
it  to  his  womenkind,  who  will  at 
least  throw  a  little  feeling  into  it, 
more,  indeed,  than  he  himself  is 
likely  to  possess.  In  examining 
such  letteis  it  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  ring 
of  sympathy  and  what  is  merely 
counterfeit  or  conventional.  It 
requires  a  bright  and  courageous 
person  to  write  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  a  poor  man  who  has 
just  got  his  eleventh  child.  There 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
of  writing  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion on  a  marriage  or  an  engage- 
ment. Occasionally  a  correspon- 
dent thinks  it  his  or  her  duty 
to  say  some  severe  truths.  He  is 
afraid  that  the  gentleman's  cha- 
racter may  not  bear  inspection, 
and  that  his  prospects  are  very 
overclouded.  Such  a  morose- 
minded  correspondent  wishes  yoa 
well ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
does  not  draw  the  happiest  augu- 
ries for  the  future.  I  knew  of  one 
old  lady  who  wrote  to  congratu- 
late a  young  couple,  and  told  them 
that  they  were  welcome  to  bo 
buried  in  her  own  vault.  And 
how  are  we  to  comfort  those  who 
are  bereaved?  Mere  words  of 
form  are  empty  mockery ;  but  at 
the  same  time  letters  of  sympathy 
can  administer  crumbs  of  comfort 
to  the  bereaved.  Such  letters  are 
the  most  difficult  to  write  in  the 
whole  world.  They  make  an  in- 
tense demand  upon  our  feelings 
and  powers  of  expressing  our  feel- 
ings. I  have  read  some  letters 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  sim- 
ply heartless;  not  that  their 
writers  really  were  heartless,  but 
because  they  were  coarse  in  grain. 
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and  their  words  would  naturally 
be  clumsy  and  ineffectiye.  One  of 
the  moet  charming  letters  of  con- 
dolence was  address^  by  Mrs. 
Grote  to  Mrs.  Stanley,  the  widow 
of  the  well-known  bishop,  and 
the  mother  of  the  better-known 
dean :  <  Dear  Mis.  Stanley, — May 
I  steal  into  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing silently  and  respectfully  thus, 
and,  pressing  your  widowed  hand, 
tell  you,  without  speech,  that  my 
heart  has  been  full  of  you  and 
your  precious  family  since  the 
fatal  news  reached  me?  Believe 
me,  no  one  having  so  little  right 
to  grieve  for  you  and  yours  has 
more  completely  shared  the  pain- 
ful penalty  of  sympathy  than  my- 
self/ Without  looking  through 
the  charming  biography,  one  feels 
instinctively  what  a  fine-hearted 
woman  she  was. 

Then  even  in  business  the  cha- 
racteristics of  men  peep  out.  In 
the  shortest  note  a  man's  nature 
shows  itself.  Some  people  are 
distinctly  of  the^shark  species. 
They  stand  on  the  letter  of  their 
rights.  They  are  very  fond  of  re- 
ferring you  to  their  solicitor.  They 
studiously  exact  the  pound  of  flesh. 
They  manage  to  insert  a  growl  in 
their  notes.  They  are  very  fond 
of  styling  tbemsclves  ^  your  obe- 
dient servant ;'  but  neither  adjec- 
tive nor  substantive  has  the  least 
meaning  for  them,  l^ow  you  see 
a  studious  moderation  and  desire 
to  he  fair  in  the  letters  of  other 
people.  They  are  lenient  and 
eonsideiate.  Sometimes  they  fling 
an  uncommon  amount  of  hearti- 
ness even  into  the  merest  details 
of  ordinary  life.  I  wrote  to  a  very 
great  man  the  other  day  on  a 
very  small  matter,  and  he  wrote 
hack,  calling  himself, '  Yours  ever 
most  faithfully.'  It  was  rather  a 
bit  of  gush ;  but  he  proceeded  on 
the  Irishman's  theory,  that  one 
man  was  as  good  as  another,  or 
better,  and  having  a  large  heart 


he  would  no  doubt  meet  any  de- 
mands that  xnight  be  made  on 
his  sincerity  and  kindness  as  far 
as  possible.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who,  even  in  sending  an  invi- 
tation, will  fling  in  some  extra 
kindness  which  will  quite  lift 
them  out  of  the  run  of  ordinary 
invitations.  For  instance,  if  any 
one  is  staying  with  you,  they  wiU 
beg  you  to  bring  your  friend.  If 
you  live  at  a  great  distance,  they 
will  ofler  to  send  a  carriage.  Very 
probably  they  will  ask  you  to  take 
a  bed  and  extend  your  visit.  In 
any  business  relations,  which,  in 
some  people,  might  involve  litiga- 
tion, they  are  the  pleasantest  peo- 
ple in  the  world  to  deal  with. 
They  do  not  ask,  neither  do  they 
wish  to  receive,  anything  beyond 
a  fair  value.  The  old  phrase, 
caveat  emptor^  has  no  application 
for  them.  If  there  is  any  defect 
or  deficiency  on  their  side,  they 
candidly  admit  it  or  point  it  out 
They  swear  to  their  neighbour  and 
do  not  disappoint  him.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  they  are  ready  to 
meet  you  half-way,  and  to  suggest 
an  equitable  and  even  a  generous 
compromise.  You  always  retain 
an  agreeable  impression  of  your 
dealings  with  such  people;  and 
when  you  look  over  and  docket 
your  papers,  you  acknowledge 
that  you  have  had  dealings  with 
a  gentleman. 

There  are  few  tasks  which,  in 
their  way,  are  so  sad  and  dis- 
heartening as  looking  over  old 
letters.  What  may  be  the  best 
plan  of  disposing  of  old  letters 
is  a  point  frequently  mooted,  a 
question  requiring  practical  solu- 
tion. Some  people  burn  them  or 
send  them  to  the  waste-basket  as 
soon  as  possible,  while  others 
keep  them  all,  so  far  as  possible. 
There  is  an  old  proverb  that  if 
you  keep  a  paper  for  seven  years 
you  are  sure  to  find  a  use  for  it. 
This  especially  applies  to  letters 
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of  bufiiness.  There  are  other  let- 
ters which  we  can  hardly  make  np 
onr  minds  to  part  with.  In  the 
recesses  of  so  many  desks  are  still 
preserved  little  notes,  which  we 
retain  as  souvenirs  of  old  days 
and  old  loves.  As  we  look  over 
the  old  piles  of  letters,  often  so 
fatiguing  and  painful  a  task,  there 
is  often  a  pang  of  regret  as,  with 
hesitancy,  we  condemn  the  packet 
to  incremation.  Here  are  letters 
of  the  one  who  jilted  us,  or  of  the 
friend  who  failed  or  deceived  us. 
As  we  look  at  them  we  wonder 
whether  constancy  survives  on 
earth,  were  there  not  noble  exam- 
ples in  our  memory  to  contradict 
it  And  how  are  the  letters  of 
our  dead  friends,  perchance  of 
those  whom  we  truly  loved  and 
honoured?  They  are  sacred.  They 
are  part  of  ourselves.  They  needs 
must  abide  with  us.  We  read 
them  with  a  greater  sympathy  and 
appreciate  them  better  than  when 
we  received  them.  We  under- 
stand the  writer  and  the  circum- 
stances better  now  than  then.  We 
perceive  that  this  busy  lawyer  or 
over-burdened  merchant  must  have 
sat  down  after  heavy  work,  out  of 
sheer  affection,  to  write  this  long 
letter.  We  see  now  what  we  did 
not  understand  at  the  time,  the 
affection  and  graciousness  of  the 
writer.  The  circumstauces  to  which 
the  letters  referred,  the  loves  and 
hates,  the  business  and  pleasures, 
the  people  and  surroundings,  have 
all  been  swept  away  by  the  inex- 
orable tide  of  Time,  and  we  now 
read  the  letters  for  the  purposes 
of  analysis  and  reflection,  for  the 
summoning  up  of  memories,  for 
the  estimate  of  character.  We 
now  perceive  that  the  very  nature 
of  our  correspondent  has  stamped 
itself  indelibly  on  his  letters. 
Even  in  the  very  lines  of  the 
handwriting  we  can  trace  the  in- 
dications of  character.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  the  instance  of 


lost  parents.  How  inestimable  and 
inestimably  suggestive  are  their 
letters  now  !  Formerly  they  were 
interesting  for  what  the  letters 
had  to  tell  us  on  behalf  of  our- 
selves ;  but  now  they  are  chiefly 
interesting  for  what  they  tell  us 
about  their  writers.  We  are  en- 
abled to  read  between  the  lines. 
We  see  the  indications  of  their 
affection  and  solicitude;  how  they 
accommodated  themselves  to  our 
own  weakness  and  littleness  ;  we 
read  through  grateful  tears  the 
documentary  evidence  of  their 
love  and  their  sacrifices  for  us. 
We  have  the  written  proofs  of 
their  love  and  care. 

To  an  immense  extent  people 
write  their  memoirs  in  pocket- 
books,  note-books,  and  diaries.  It 
takes  some  little  skill  in  keeping 
a  fair  diary,  in  not  putting  down 
too  much  or  too  little.  I  have 
known  people  who  had  to  try 
and  try  again  before  they  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  their  idea.  Many 
published  diar^ps  enter  into  infi- 
nite detail  respecting  feelings  and 
experiences;  and  no  doubt  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  stages 
of  a  man's  history  form  the  true 
life-history.  People  do  not  write 
much  in  that  style  just  now. 
The  few  who  do,  write  often  in  a 
cipher  or  in  a  foreign  language. 
But,  as  a  rule,  people  only  scratch 
the  surface  of  their  diaries.  They 
make  entry  of  commonplace  evente 
and  of  all  their  engagements  and 
appointments.  It  appears  a  very 
thin  kind  of  memoir  after  all.  It 
is  only  by  analysing  and  disin- 
tegrating the  details,  by  looking 
at  the  moral  quality  of  actions, 
by  noting  in  the  multiplicity  of 
details  where  the  true  landmarks 
lie,  that  the  scanty  entries  obtain 
their  full  significance,  the  com- 
monplace entries  blossom  into 
romance,  and  the  ruled  prosaic 
pages  become  story,  poetry,  or 
memoir. 
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Then  there  is  one  especial  way 
in*  which  people  finally  complete 
and  read  off  their  self-written 
memoirs.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
this  is  in  the  writing  of  their  wills. 
Our  friend  of  the  cnrmudgeon 
species,  true  to  his  principles,  or 
his  want  of  principles,  to  the  very 
last,  probably  declines  to  make 
any  will  at  aU.  Perhaps  he  takes 
a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  contem- 
plating the  confusion  which  may 
possibly  be  the  result  of  his  absti- 
nence from  will -making.  But  if 
a  man  does  not  make  a  will,  the 
law  makes  a  will  for  him.  Many 
a  person  ia  so  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  disposition  which  the 
law  makes  of  his  effects,  that  he 
desires  no  other,  and  is  quite  con- 
tent that  his  nearest  representa- 
tive should  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, and  distribute  his 
assets  in  the  way  which  the  law 
directs.  A  perusal  of  wills  shows 
us  a  strange  variety  of  characters. 
A  will  is  often  a  wonderful  reve- 
lation of  human  nature.  Whole 
volumes  have  been  written^  and 
may  be  vnritten  yet,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  wills.  In  some  we  almost 
detect  insanity  on  the  part  of  the 
writers.  The  eccentricity,  the 
oddity,  the  injustice,  the  pride,  the 
revenge,  the  ostentotion  of  poor 
human  beings  are  curiouslyand  am- 
ply set  forth  in  wills,  as  also  the 
higher  qualities  of  higher  natures. 

There  is  no  one,  however 
limited  his  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  and  history,  but 
knows  something  of  the  extraordi- 
naiy  chapters  of  human  history 
contained  in  wiUs.  The  'ruling 
passion  strong  in  death'  is  con- 
stantly developed.  I  perceive 
that  a  recent  writer  has  brought 
together  a  great  many  of  the 
'curiosities  of  the  Search-room,' 
from  which  some  examples  are 
colled;  but  any  one  who  has  much 
experience  is  able  to  construct  a 
flotilegium  of  his  ovm*    He  must 


have  been  a  dry  humorist,  with 
a  touch  of  malice  about  him,  who 
left  a  friend  two  thousand  pounds 
with  the  condition  that  half  of 
the  money  should  te  placed  in 
his  own  coffin.  He  met,  how- 
ever, with  an  adviser  who  proved 
equal  to  the  difficulty.  This  gentle- 
man advised  him  to  write  a  cheque 
for  lOOOZ.,  and  put  it  in  the  old 
gentleman's  coffin,  drawn  to  order. 
Equally  ready-witted  was  a  certain 
Major  Hook,  whose  wife  was  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  'so  long  as  she 
remained  above  ground.'  The 
gallant  Major  met  the  difficulty 
by  putting  the  deceased  in  a  glass 
case,  and  the  glass  case  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  conscientiously 
drew  the  annuity  for  thirty  years 
afterwards.  When  one  reads  the 
now  numerous  wills  of  people  who 
desire  to  be  interred  unostenta- 
tiously and  without  the  luxurious 
trappings  of  woe,  we  naturally 
give  them  credit  for  some  inde- 
pendence of  character  and  good 
sense.  We  have  heard  of  sons 
being  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  but 
there  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
the  wife  has  received  the  same 
too  moderate  provision.  In  one 
instance  the  reason  is  given  that 
the  wife  had  *  made  game'  of  the 
husband's  remonstrances.  Another 
man  leaves  his  wife  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  are  not  to  be  given 
her  in  her  lifetime,  but  to  be  spent 
in  a  sumptuous  funeral  for  her 
whenever  she  might  die.  Some 
very  sad  and  curious  confessions  of 
the  unhappinesses  of  married  lives 
are  to  be  found  in  wills.  One 
repentant  husband  leaves  his  wife 
his  landed  estates,  'assuring  my- 
self that  she  will  marry  no  man, 
for  fear  to  meet  with  so  evil  a 
husband  as  I  have  been  to  her.' 
Another  clear-minded  husband  in 
his  will  begged  his  wife,  as  she 
had  been  troubled  with  one  old 
fool,  not  to  think  of  manying 
another.  We  do  not  know  whether 
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the  widow  exemplified  Sirliichard 
Steele's  remark, '  There  is  no  will 
of  a  husband  so  cheerfully  obeyed 
as  the  last.'  Selfish  and  unjost 
wills,  condemning  the  wife  to  lose 
all  her  property  in  case  she  mar- 
ried again,  are  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  personally  known  of  rich 
women,  with  power  to  bequeath 
property,  who  have  made  very 
generous  wills  in  favour  of  a  second 
wife  and  second  family.  Very 
different  from  this  is  the  conduct  of 
a  certain  Mayor  of  Bristol,  within 
comparatively  recent  times,  who 
left  a  large  property  to  his  wife 
with  the  proviso  that  if  she  re- 
married, his  executors  '  shall  expel 
her  from  all  participation  therein 
for  ever,  making  a  triple  proclama- 
tion of  the  same  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet at  the  high  cross.'  A  veiy 
nice  kind  of  character  in  domestic 
life  must  his  worship  have  proved 
himself.  Another  man  is  not  only 
vindictive  towards  his  wife,  but 
very  naturally  shows  the  same 
feeling  towards  his  father-in-law 
and  mother-iu-law,  '  he  being  the 
worst  of  men,  and  his  wife  the 
worst  of  women,  in  all  debauche- 
ries. Had  I  known  their  charac- 
ters I  had  never  married  their 
daughter  and  made  myself  un- 
happy.' There  is  here  a  warning 
to  young  people  to  look  a  little 
into  the  question  of  ancestry. 

Every  now  and  then  we  see 
wills  in  the  Illustrated  London 
Netos  which  astonish  us  by  the 
magnitude  and  benevolence  of  the 
pecuniary  bequests.  Such  are  the 
enormous  bequests  of  Mr.  Gardner 
to  the  blind,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Henry  Moore,  who  left 
sporadic  legacies  in  every  conceiv- 
able direction.  We  naturally 
augur  all  good  things  from  such 
amiably-minded  testators.  But 
perhaps  a  still  higher  degree  of 
sympathy  and  credit  ought  to  be 
attached  to  those  generous-minded 


beings  who  have  made  their  bene- 
factions in  their  lifetime.  Such 
were  the  late  Mr.  Atwood,  whose 
anonymous  benefiEu^tions  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each  were  acknow- 
ledged incessantly  in  the  second 
column  of  the  Times;  the  late 
Mr.  Kemble  of  Bath,  whose  im- 
mense gifts  were  of  the  rarest 
delicacy  and  kindness;  and  Mr. 
Holloway,  who  has  proved  such  a 
benefactor  to  the  insane  of  the 
middle  class  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  higher  education  of  women. 
When  we  read  of  a  rich  man 
leaving  an  enormous  fortune  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
we  suspect  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  the  prosaic  and  imaginative 
in  his  composition.  It  was  much 
more  sensible  of  Mr.  l^eald  to 
leave  his  money  to  the  Queen. 
You  very  often  find  rich  people 
leaving  money  to  the  rich,  and«ven 
poor  people  doing  the  same  thing. 
Although  some  cases  may  admit  of 
explanation,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  an  indication  of  a  very 
mean  order  of  character,  and  is 
carrying  snobbishness  beyond  the 
tomb.  The  will  of  Rabelais— if, 
indeed,  this  curious  will  is  really 
his^-qnite  gives  the  spirit  of  his 
works.  '  I  have  no  available  pro- 
perty; I  owe  a  great  deal;  the 
rest  I  give  to  the  poor.'  One 
thinks  much  of  the  kind-hearted- 
ness of  people  who  leave  money 
to  dumb  animals,  always  provided, 
however,  that  they  have  not  cut 
out  their  relations  in  favour  of  cats 
and  dogs.  Not  only  to  cats  and 
dogs,  but  to  horses,  parrots  and 
other  birds,  and  oven  to  fishes, 
have  handsome  bequests  been  left. 
Even  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  left  a 
small  annuity  to  his  dog,  which  is 
a  relieving  feature  in  his  character. 
Some  wills  have  lately  been 
brought  before  the  public  of  which 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  testa- 
tors draw  their  own  characters  and 
write  their  own  memoirs.     Thus 
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Lord  Dysart  for  many  years  lived 
in  a  lodging-house  in  Norfolk- 
street,  off  the  Strand,  and  left 
a  personal  estate  of  nearly  two 
millions.  But  the  great  object  of 
his  saving  seems  to  have  been  the 
paying  off  of  the  debts  of  his  de- 
ceased son.  Lord  Huntingtower. 
!nie  will  of  the  third  husband  of 
the  late  Lady  Waldegrave  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  generosity 
and  disinterestedness.  'The  un- 
speakable interest  with  which  I 
constantly  regard  Lady  Walde- 
grave's  future  fate  induces  me  to 
aid  vise  her  earnestly  to  unite  herself 
again  with  some  one  who  may 
deserve  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
her  society  during  the  many  years 
of  her  probable  survival  of  my 
life.*  Ludy  Waldegrave's  own 
will  was  an  eminent  example  of 
justice,  as  by  it  she  returned  to  the 
Waldegrave  family,  after  Lord 
Carlingford's  demise,  all  the  large 
estates  which  had  come  to  her  from 
that  source.  That  must  have 
been  a  lovely-minded  wife  who 
left  this  touching  bequest  to  her 
husband  :  ^  As  I  have  long  given 
you  my  heart,  and  as  all  my  ten- 
derest affections  and  fondest  wishes 
have  always  been  yours,  so  is 
everything  else  I  possess.  All 
that  I  can  call  mine  being  already 
yours,  I  have  nothing  to  give  but 
my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  care 
and  kindness  you  have  at  all 
times  shown  me,  whether  in  sick- 
ness or  health,  for  which  Ood 
Almighty  will,  I  hope,  reward  you 
in  a  better  world.  However,  for 
form's  sake,  I  hereby  give  and 
bequeath  you  as  follows :  First, 
the  10,000/.  left  me  by  Sir  R 

H ;  the  200Z.  a  year  left  me 

by  my  father ;  the  large  gold  cup 
and  two  lesser  gold  chocolate-cups 
and  stands,  which  I  wish  you 
would  sometimes  look  on  in 
memory  of  my  death,  and  of  the 
fondest  and  faithfuUest  friend  you 
ever  had.' 


There  is  one  step  even  beyond 
the  will  to  which  we  might  carry 
the  unconscious  memoir-writing  of 
human  lives.  This  consists  in  the 
inscriptions  which  persons  have 
written  for  themselves,  or  which 
th^y  have  desired  to  have  engraved, 
on  their  tombs.  Dean  Milman 
thought  that  there  were  no  such 
funeral  inscriptions  as  those  writ- 
ten by  the  Oreeks.  There  is  one 
such  inscription  in  the  Anthology, 
which  has  been  Englished  thus  : 

'  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  lies   here,  and 

freely  doth  confess 
That  he  ate  and  drank  and  slandered  to 
a  ver^'  great  excess.' 

Certainly  Timocrates  contrived  to 
write  a  very  comprehensive  memoir 
within  a  narrow  compass.  I  often 
think  of  the  poor  wretch  who  on 
his  tombstone  summed  up  his  own 
history,  wrote  his  own  memoir,  in 
the-  single  word  '  Miserrimus.' 
When  we  go  through  a  volume  of 
inscriptions,  or  visit  such  terri- 
tories of  pale  Death  as  the  ceme- 
teries of  Woking  and  Kensal  Green, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  these  convulsive 
efforts  to  preserve  a  memory  and 
a  name  have  been  made  by  people 
themselves  under  the  instinct  of  de- 
siring to  write  their  own  memoirs. 
In  some  sort  of  way,  my  friends, 
depend  upon  it  this  is  what  we  are 
all  doing.  We  are  every  day 
writing  our  memoirs  and  finding 
our  readers.  And  when  we  are 
gone,  the  tones  that  seemed  forgot- 
ten will  start  again  into  life,  the 
old  handwriting  will  stand  out 
distinct  and  clear  as  the  mystic 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  Let  us 
try  and  edit  our  scattered  memoirs, 
over  which  the  Recording  Angel 
keeps  supervision,  as  carefully  as 
we  may,  that  they  may  touch 
some  chords  of  memory  and  affec- 
tion among  those  who  will  meet 
with  these  reliquary  fragments  of 
our  lives. 


AMONG  THE  HEATHER. 

By  a.  C.  Hertford. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

*  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  of  the  sea,  that  you  might  ^ver 
do  nothing  but  that.' 

Shakkspearr. 
^  You  are  too  officious  in  her  behalf  that 
scorns  your  services.'  Jb, 

Peter's  toilet  was  completed  only 
just  in  time,  for  as  he  regained  the 
hall  a  peal  at  the  hell  announced 
the  first  arrival.  One  hy  one  the 
party  gathered,  till  the  full  num- 
ber had  arrived,  and  soon  the 
dancing  began  in  earnest.  It  was 
a  very  pretty  sight,  that  Highland 
gathering,  with  its  fresh  young 
faces,  all  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
fun  to  the  utmost;  for  after  a 
month  or  two  of  rustication,  how 
delightful  an  unexpected  dance 
is !  What  with  the  piper  and 
the  fiddler  and  Fanny's  nimble 
fingers  (for  she  was  a  matronly 
little  body,  and  did  not  care  to 
dance),  they  had  music  in  abund- 
ance. There  was  a  pretty  fair 
sprinkling  of  kilts,  worn  by  'those 
who  had  the  right  to  wear  them,' 
as  Norah  would  have  said,  namely, 
by  true  Highlanders,  whom  you 
could  not  mistake  to  be  such,  and 
who  carried  their  kilts  as  a  part 
of  themselves. 

Miss  Tennant  was  completely 
charmed  at  sight  of  them. 

'  0  Miss  Grant !'  she  exclaimed 
I  eagerly,  coming  over  to  where 
Norah  sat, '  don't  those  kilts  look 
perfectly  charming  1  I  am  simply 
dying  to  dance  with  one,  are  not 
yoxxV 

*  I  should  say  it  depended  en- 


tirely on  what  sort  of  person  there 
was  inside  it,'  she  answered,  laugh- 
ing, much  to  the  amusement  of 
Mrs.  Keith,  who  was  seated  near, 
and  had  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion. 

*  If  you  are  so  anxious  to  dance 
with  a  kilt.  Miss  Tennant,'  she 
said,  *  I  shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  introducing  one  or  two 
to  you,  for  I  know  almost  every- 
body here  to-night.' 

Miss  Tennant  was  'delighted' 
of  course  ;  and  the  good-natured 
lady  departing,  returned  with  the 
coveted  object,  and  the  younger 
lady  was  soon  dancing  away,  look- 
ing as  if  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
happiness.  Norah  had  been  help- 
ing Fanny  in  her  many  duties  as 
hostess,  chatting  to  shy  girls,  find- 
ing partners  for  plain  ones,  and 
entertaining  two  or  three  elderly 
ladies;  she  had  made  these  her 
pretext  for  refusing  Percival  the 
first  dance  of  the  evening.  She 
had  no  ambition  to  open  the  ball 
with  this  young  gentleman,  and 
finally  bestowed  the  last  round  or 
two  of  the  dance  on  Peter.  He 
was  a  capital  waltzer,  Norah  was 
equally  good;  and  as  Geoffrey 
stood  aside  watching  the  graceful 
little  figure  moving  in  perfect  time 
to  the  well-marked  music,  dancing 
like  the  lady  she  so  thoroughly 
was,  he  felt  there  was  none  in  the 
room  *  who  could  with  her  com- 
pare.' A  feeling  of  pride  and  ela- 
tion rose  in  him  as  each  of  the 
many  pretty  girls  present  danced 
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gtacefdlly  past  him ;  for  all,  in 
his  eyes  at  least,  sank  in  compari- 
son  with  Norah.  He  suddenly 
lememhered  he  had  no  right  to 
harbonr  such  thoughts,  and  checked 
himself  with  a  sigh.  Well,  he 
must  not  hecome  morose  and  surly, 
even  though  at  times  his  heart  did 
feel  heavy ;  so,  discovering  an 
elderly  chaperon  seated  hy  herself 
in  a  comer,  and  not  loolong  very 
merry,  he  good-naturedly  joined 
her,  and  proceeded  to  make  him- 
self agreeahle,  till  Eanny,  spying 
him  out,  came  over  to  rally  him 
on  his  laziness,  and  marching  him 
round  with  her,  introduced  him 
to  one  fair  lady  after  another,  till 
he  began  to  tremble  for  the  comer 
in  his  programme  he  meant  to  ask 
Norah  to  filL 

That  young  lady  proved  first 
fiiYOurite  at  the  dance,  and  Mr. 
Boss  became  amused  at  the  num- 
ber of  introductions  he  had  to 
make  'to  that  pretty  girl  in  white.' 
And  it  was  no  wonder ;  for  such  a 
sweety  frank,  natural  girl  is  some- 
what of  a  rarity  in  a  ballroom. 
Norah  never  flirted,  '  she  did  not 
know  how,'  she  said,  and  there- 
fore wisely  refrained  from  attempt- 
ipg.  Miss  Tennant,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  rather  proud  of  confess- 
ing that '  she  was  afraid  she  was 
a  bit  of  a  flirt,'  and  practised  the 
art  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
thereby  captivating  now  and  then 
a  small  boy  or  two. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  Norah 
made  Fercival  happy  by  bestow- 
ing a  waltz  on  him ;  and,  as  she 
preferred  his  dancing  to  his  con- 
yersational  powers,  unmercifally 
kept  him  at  the  former,  so  that 
supper-time  came,  and  still  he  had 
never  been  allowed  his  much- 
coveted  opportunity  of  talking  to 
her  alone.  To  his  intense  disgust, 
he  was  paired  off  with  an  unin- 
teresting young  lady,  while  he  saw 
Geoffrey  go  up  to  Norah  and  the 
two  depart  to  the  supper-room 


together ;  and  what  was  still  more 
trying,  he  could  see  from  his  seat, 
where  he  had  to  attend  to  the 
multifarious  wants  of  his  very 
hungry  young  lady,  how  well  they 
were  getting  on  together.  They 
were  amusing  themselves  about 
something,  he  could  see,  for  several 
times  Norah's  low  laugh  sounded 
in  his  ear  in  reply  to  some  remark 
of  Greoffrey's.  *  Very  likely  poking 
fun  at  some  of  their  neighbours, 
at  him  probably ;'  and  he  carved 
the  cold  chicken  savagely,  and, 
in  his  absence  of  mind,  brought 
his  partner  the  entire  half  of  one 
fowl,  instead  of  a  wing  as  he  had 
intended.  He  need  not  have  made 
himself  so  uneasy,  for  he  was  en- 
tirely wrong  in  his  conjectures. 
Geoffrey  was  far  too  great  a  gen- 
tleman to  make  fun  over  any  of 
the  guests  assembled  there,  and 
far  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to 
endeavour  in  any  way  to  lower 
Percival  in  Norah's  eyes ;  if  she 
could  not  see  how  much  the  man 
was  worth  for  herself,  he  would 
not  be  the  one  to  enlighten  her. 
They  had  merely  been  chatting 
very  pleasantly  on  ordinary  sub- 
jects, and  Norah's  laugh  had  been 
in  answer  to  some  absurd  story 
Geoffrey  was  retailing  for  her 
benefit.  Poor  Percival  of  course 
could  not  know  this,  and  seeing 
them  rise  and  return  to  the  ball- 
room together,  his  ire  rose,  his 
indignation  increased,  till  the 
hungry  young  lady,  finding  him 
a  very  uninteresting  companion, 
quickly  finished  her  supper,  and 
proposed  adjourning  to  the  halL 
Geoffrey  and  Norah  were  dancing 
together  now,  and  Percival  leaned 
listlessly  against  the  wall,  deter- 
mining to  stand  and  watch  them, 
that  he  might  immediately  after- 
wards claim  Norah  for  the  dance 
she  had  promised  him.  There 
was  an  old  gentleman  near,  one 
of  the  guests,  and  thinking  to 
amuse  the  young  man,  who  seemed 
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dull,  he  forthwith  began  to  descant 
on  the  dancers,  asking  who  they 
were,  and  criticising  pretty  freely 
where  he  felt  inclined. 

'  jN'ow,  there  goes  as  well-assorted 
a  conple  as  any  I  have  seei^/  he 
remarked,  as  Geoffrey  and  Korah 
passed.  *What  a  graceful  little 
girl  she  is,  and  he  as  manly  and  fine 
a  fellow  as  any  in  the  room !  Are 
they  great  friends  now,  do  you 
knoWy  sir  V  asked  the  tormenting 
old  gentleman,  who,  like  Fanny, 
was  a  bit  of  a  match-maker. 

*Xo,  certainly  not — mere  ac- 
quaintances r  and  the  answer  was 
80  hotly  given,  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman looked  up  surprised* 

'0,  no  offence,  no  offence,  I 
hope  j  but  they  look  so  perfectly 
well  matched  tonight,  that  I 
thought  perhaps  Fate  had  des- 
tined them  to  remain  so.' 

<  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure 
you,  sir,*  said  Percival,  striving 
to  speak  calmly.  '  The  young  lady 
is  a  Miss  Grant,  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  there  is  no  one  so  pretty 
in  the  room ;  but  I  can't  say  I  ad- 
mire her  partner  much ;  he  is  a  Mr. 
Lindsay,  and  not  quite  the  style 
I  care  for — rather  too  like  a  danc- 
ing bear  to  suit  mi/  taste.' 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  as 
he  contemplated  the  good-looking 
ladylike  youth  beside  him,  but 
thought  it  wiser  to  quit  the  sub- 
ject, as  his  companion  did  not 
seem  much  to  relish  it ;  and  the 
dance  being  over,  the  conversation 
dropped. 

Percival  at  once  made  for  the 
spot  where  Norah  was  seated. 

'  Miss  Grant,  you  don't  forget 
that  the  next  is  our  dance — num- 
ber twelve,  you  know  Y 

*  Mr.  Leicester,  you  don't  mean 
to  tell  me  you  are  actually  going 
to  attempt  a  reel  f  she  answered, 
laughing.  *You  are  very  bold, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  must  look 
out  for  a  more  experienced  part- 
ner, as  I  mean  only  to  be  an  on- 


looker.' Then  taking  pity  on  his 
bewildered  looks,  she  explained, 
'  Didn't  you  hear  that  the  dance 
has  been  altered,  and  that  this  is 
to  be  a  Highland  reel  ?  See,  here 
is  the  piper  going  to  begin.' 

*You  surely  won't  care  to  be 
so  near  that  deafening  noise,  Miss 
Grant  There  is  a  charmingly 
comfortable  seat  in  the  conserva* 
tory.  Will  you  sit  out  the  dance 
there  instead  T 

*  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Leicester, 
I  don't  mind  the  bagpipes  in  the 
least,  and  have  a  great  desire  to 
see  a  Highland  reel  properly 
danced.  I  shall  stay  and  watch ; 
you  may  sit  here  too  if  you  really 
don't  mean  to  dance.' 

Percival  had  to  accept  the  se- 
cond best  thing  he  could  get, 
though  talking  was  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  sweet 
melodies  of  the  bagpipes,  which 
had  already  begun  to  sound. 

The  piper,  a  handsome  man, 
whose  good  figure  the  kilt  showed 
off  to  advantage,  had  already  be- 
gun to  march  slowly  and  with 
dignity  round  the  hall,  his  cheeks 
inflated  with  the  amount  of  air 
he  was  instilling  into  his  pipes, 
and  playing  the  opening  notes  of 
the  reel  to  warn  the  company  it 
was  about  to  commence.  Pre- 
sently, when  they  were  all  assem- 
bled and  had  taken  their  places, 
he  took  up  "^  position  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  tapping  time 
with  his  foot,  once  more  com- 
menced to  play.  He  began  gent- 
ly enough,  and  the  company 
danced  in  unison  to  the  music 
Little  by  little  he  played  faster, 
faster,  quicker  yet,  till  at  last  he 
had  worked  them  into  a  perfect 
frenzy.  They  jumped,  they 
stamped,  they  shouted;  they 
twisted  in  and  out  of  one  another, 
out  and  in  again,  till,  at  the  grand 
finale  of  all,  you  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish heads  from  heels,  arms 
from  legs,  all  seemed  to  mingle  in 
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the  one  idld  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment. 

Nox&h  was  in  perfect  fits  of 
laughter  before  the  reel  was  ended. 
Of  course  Peter  had  been  one  of 
the  most  excited  of  the  dancers  ; 
and  to  watch  his  movements  alone 
was  enough  to  npset  her  grayity. 
He  went  to  work  in  such  business- 
like style,  throwing  heart  and 
sonl  into  his  dancing,  and  looking 
perfectly  in  his  element  Miss 
Tennant  sat  by  in  perfectly  speech- 
less amazement;  and  what  she 
wrote  in  her  diary  next  morning 
concerning  this  evening's  enter- 
tainment, her  pen  alone  knows. 

The  reel  ended,  and  a  short 
pause  having  been  allowed  the 
energetic  dancers  in  which  to  re- 
corer,  the  opening  bars  of  a  waltz 
were  played.  Now  was  Percival's 
time ;  he  claimed  his  dance,  and, 
after  a  round  or  two,  proposed 
that  they  should  rest  in  the  con- 
servatory, '  it  was  so  hot  here.' 

'  Do  you  think  so  V  said  Norah. 
'I  should  be  sorry  to  miss  this 
delicious  waltz,  and  I  assure  you 
the  room  does  not  seem  too  hot 
tome.' 

Exasperating  girl  I  Percival 
was  forced  to  dance  another  round 
or  two.  If  he  did  not  take  this 
chance  the  waltz  would  soon  be 
over,  and  then  no  opportunity  for 
quiet  talking  would  probably  arise. 
In  a  minute  or  two  he  said  again, 

'Miss  Grant,  if  we  wait  till 
this  is  over  there  will  be  a  rush  of 
people,  and  not  a  seat  to  be  had 
anywhere.     Do  let  us  go  now !' 

'Well,  if  you  really  are  so  des- 
perately tired  I  suppose  we  must ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  great  pity 
that  gentlemen  are  so  eaisily 
knodced  up  nowadays/  and,  much 
to  Percival's  satisfaction,  Norah 
tamed  her  steps  towards  the  con- 
servatory. 

*  I  know  there  are  two  comfort- 
aUe  chairs  in  this  comer,'  he  said 
eagerly;  'yee,    here  they  are! 


Now  you  must  confess  it  is  plea- 
santer  here  than  in  that  hot  hall.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  the  per- 
verse Norah.  '  /  enjoy  dancing, 
you  see,  and  we  don't  get  that 
pleasure  every  day.  These  flowers 
won't  take  wings,  they  will  be  all 
here  to-morrow.' 

Percival  had  been  absently  pull- 
ing a  poor  geranium  head  to 
pieces,  wondering  how  best  he 
could  introduce  what  he  wanted 
so  much  to  say.  Now  he  began 
somewhat  nervously,  but  warm- 
ing as  he  continued : 

'Miss  Grant,  you  must  have 
seen  all  this  evening  how  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  an  opportunity 
like  this,  in  which  to  speak  to  you 
uninterruptedly.  No  !  you  must 
let  me  go  on !'  he  said  eagerly,  as 
she  half  rose  from  her  seat ;  '  you 
must  j  for  time  after  time,  when 
I  have  been  about  to  do  so  before, 
you  have  prevented  me,  and  now 
I  will  speak!  Miss  Grant,  you 
must  know  what  it  is  I  have  to 
say !  You  must  know  that  I  love 
you  beyond — ' 

'Mr.  Leicester,'  said  Norah 
hurriedly,  'pray  stop.  This  can 
but  be  painful  both  toyon'and  me ; 
believe  me,  it  can  do  no  good.' 

*  Only  hear  me  to  the  end,  I 
beg ;  only  let  me  tell  you  what 
my  feelings  have  been  ever  since  I 
met  you.  O  Miss  Grant,  Norah — * 

*No,*  she  said  quickly;  *you 
have  no  right  to  call  me  that, 
Mr.  Leicester.  Miss  Grant  I  am 
to  you,  and  always  must  be.' 

Percival  hardly  heeded  the  in- 
terruption, but  continued  impetu- 
ously: 

'  Ever  since  I  first  saw  you  I 
have  felt  that  none  could  be  to 
me  what  you  are.  0  Miss  Grant, 
I  lay  everything  at  your  feet ! 
Only  tell  me  there  is  some  little 
hope  !  Don't  say  "  no"  at  once ; 
thmk  about  it.  I  will  wait  as 
long  as  you  please,  only  don't  say 
there  is  no  hope.' 
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Pool  fellow  !  he  looked  so  sad 
as  he  said  tliis,  that  Norah  pitied 
him  from  her  heart.  Ah,  but  in 
hor  pity  there  was  nothing  akin 
to  love  ! 

'  Mr.  Leicester/  she  said,  trying 
to  speak  as  calmly  and  kindly, 
but  withal  as  firmly,  as  she  could, 
'  I  beg  you  will  listen  to  me 
quietly  for  one  minute.  I  thank 
you  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me — no,  stop,'  as  he  was  again 
about  to  exclaim.  *  I  thank  you 
for  the  honour,  but  I  never  could 
consent  to  be  what  you  wish ; 
never !  It  is  by  far  the  kindest 
plan  to  tell  you  so  at  once;  it 
would  be  but  cruel  to  let  you 
hope  what  I  know  could  never  be 
fulfilled.  Indeed,  Mr.  Leicester,' 
she  added,  half  smiling,  'you 
will  find  many  girls  far  more 
suited  to  you,  in  every  way,  than 
I  could  ever  be.' 

'  I  should  think  I  might  be  the 
best  judge  of  that !'  growled  poor 
Leicester  savagely.  He  was  sUent 
for  a  moment,  gazing  moodily  at  his 
boots.  Then  once  more  turning 
eagerly  to  her,  he  said,  'Don't 
3'^ou  think  that  if  you  were  to 
wait  and  try  you  might  get  to 
care  for  me  just  a  little  in  time  V 

Some  lines  came  into  Norah's 

head  as  he  said  this,  some  lines 

she  had  been  reading  lately : 

*  Unless  you  can  swear  for  life,  for  death, 
O,  fear  to  call  it  loving  !* 

So  the  words  ran,  and  she  made 
answer,  her  eyes  flashing,  and 
with  just  the  least  sound  of  con- 
tempt in  her  voice  : 

*  I  have  told  you  once,  and  I 
tell  you  again,  Sir.  Leicester,  I 
can  never  care  enough  for  you  to 
be  what  you  wish ;  and  even  could 
you  be  content  to  receive  those 
lukewarm  feelings  of  which  you 
speak,  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
one  caring  for  you  "just  a  little," 
remember  that  /  should  consider 
it  a  wicked  lie  to  swear  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  any  man  when 


in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  felt  I 
could  never  honestly  do  so.' 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Perci- 
vaL 

'  Miss  Grant,  answer  me  one 
question,  only  one.  Tell  me  if 
you  love  any  one  else.  I  believe 
you  do,'  he  added,  looking  up 
with  such  an  angry  expression  of 
countenance  as  almost  to  frighten 
Norah. 

Her  colour  rose,  and  she  drew 
herself  up  with  dignity,  saying  : 

*  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to 
me  in  this  way ;  no  right  at  alL 
I  have  answered  you  simply  and 
honestly,  and  as  kindly  as  I 
could.  It  is  cowardly  to  torment 
me  in  this  way  when  I  have  told 
you  there  is  no  good  in  it !'  Her 
voice  trembled  a  little  as  she 
ended,  for  she  was  nervous,  poor 
child,  and  excited.  It  soon  grew 
steady  again,  and  she  continued  : 
'  Le  a  man,  Mr.  Leicester  ;  don't 
waste  time  in  regretting  what  can 
never  be.  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
this,  truly  sorry.  I  had  hoped 
to  spare  you  this  pain ;  but  you 
never  would  take  my  hints,  and 
so  I  cannot  help  it.  I  pray  you 
think  no  more  about  it ;  we  can 
always  be  friends,  you  know.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  kindly 
as  she  spoke,  for  she  felt  sorry  fur 
the  poor  fellow.  Percival  silently 
took  it  in  his  and  held  it  there 
for  a  moment ;  as  he  did  so,  foot- 
steps sounded  near,  and  Norah 
hastily  withdrew  it.  The  next 
moment  voices  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, and  a  couple  popped 
their  heads  in  at  the  conservatory- 
door,  and  as  quickly  withdrew 
them,  the  young  lady  remarking 
as  they  walked  off, '  I  think  those 
two  look  as  if  intruders  were  not 
desired!  We  had  better  leave 
them  the  conservatory  to  them- 
selves.' She  thought  her  com- 
panion must  be  a  very  absent- 
minded  man,  for  he  made  no  an- 
swer   to   her    observation;    and 
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lather  cross,  too,  for  as  she  glanced 
up  at  him  his  face  looked  as  black 
as  a  thnndercload.  I^orah's  heart 
beat  quicker  and  her  colour  rose 
as  the  couple  disappeared,  for  one 
of  those  two  was  Geoffrey  ! 

The  guests  had  departed,  the 
lights  were  extinguished^  and  the 
poor  hall^  that  had  done  its  part 
80  well,  now  looked  forlorn  and 
deserted.  Bits  of  flowers  strewed 
•the  floor,  and  the  garlands  were 
all  faded  by  the  heat.  The  girls 
had  bidden  the  gentlemen  good- 
night down-stairs,  and  Fanny, 
having  seen  each  to  her  room, 
making  them  promise  not  to  in- 
dulge in  any  hair-brushing  talks, 
and  telling  them  to  sleep  well  and 
recover  from  their  exertions,  had 
retired  to  herovm  chamber,  thank- 
ful, kind  little  lady,  that  the  dance 
bad  gone  off  so  welL 

When  she  was  left  alone,  Norah 
seated  herself,  ball-dress  and  all, 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and,  now  that 
doing  so  could  tell  no  tales  to 
anybody,  leant  back  in  her  chair, 
and  closed  her  eyes  rather  wearily. 
It  had  come,  then,  this  that  she 
had  feared ;  and  after  all,  perhaps, 
it  was  better  to  have  happened. 
Percival  could  never  otherwise 
have  been  made  to  understand  the 
truth;  and  she  knew  he  must 
leave  to-morrow,  so  that  there 
could  be  few  or  no  awkward  meet- 
ings between  them.  0,  but  what 
would  sbe  have  given  that  Geof- 
frey should  not  have  come  to  the 
conservatory  jast  when  he  did ! 
Perhaps  he  had  seen  Percival 
with  her  hand  in  his.  She  was 
almost  sure,  from  his  hurried  re- 
treat, that  he  had,  and  he  had 
probably  attached  an  entirely 
wrong  meaning  to  the  action.  0 
this  weary  muddle!  Would  things 
ever  look  bright  and  happy  again  f 
li  oiah  leant  her  head  in  her  hand, 
poor  little  woman,  as  she  asked 
this  question  of  the  glowing  red 
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coals,  letting  the  time  slip  by,  for- 
getting that  it  wanted  only  some 
twenty  minutes  to  three  a.m. 
There  came  just  then  a  low  tap 
at  the  door,  and  in  answer  to 
ITorah's  *  Come  in'  it  opened  very 
gently,  and  Jim  crept  softly  in  on 
tiptoe. 

*  0,  what  a  tangled  web  we 
weave,  when  first  we  practise  to 
deceive !'  she  said,  laughing  softly, 
as  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
'I  really  could  notkeep  my  promise 
to  Mrs.  Boss  !  The  idea  of  a  cosy 
little  chat  with  you  was  too 
tempting;  and  I  have  had  to 
creep  on  tiptoe  along  the  passage, 
expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
her  door  open,  when  my  deceit 
would  have  been  discovered.  But 
Peter  and  I  leave  to-morrow,  and 
who  knows  when  another  chance 
like  this  may  arise  V 

To  tell  the  truth,  Norah  felt 
far  more  inclined  for  a  talk  with 
herself  than  with  any  one  else ; 
she  welcomed  Jim,  nevertheless, 
and  pulled  up  the  second  arm- 
chair to  the  fire  for  her. 

*No,  thanks,'  responded  Jim. 
'  I  always  feel  most  at  home  on 
the  hearth-rug,  when  brushing 
my  hair ;  and  not  being  attired  in 
my  ball- dress,  like  somebody  I 
know,  but  only  in  an  old  flannel 
dressing-gown,  I  have  no  fear  of 
spoiling  it ;'  and  suiting  her  actions 
to  her  words,  Jim  seated  herself 
comfortably  before  the  fire,  and 
letting  down  her  splendid  black 
tresses,  lazily  began  the  business 
of  brushing. 

*You  lazy  little  thing,'  she 
said,  'I  fully  expected  to  find 
yoij,  if  not  in  bed,  at  least  very 
nearly  so ;  and  here  you  are,  just 
as  I  parted  from  you,  more  than 
half  an  hour  ago,  ornaments  and 
alL  I  much  fear  you  hanker 
after  finery,  or  whence  this  reluc- 
tance to  part  with  itf 

'Laziness,  I  am  afraid,*  said 
Xorah,  rising  rather  wearily,  and 
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beginning  to  undress.  Jim  look- 
ed np. 

*  Are  you  not  well,  dearl  your 
Toice  sounds  so  tired.  I  am  sorry 
I  came,  for  I  am  sure  the  sooner 
you  are  in  bed  tiie  better.' 

'I  did  not  look  much  like 
going  to  bed  when  you  first  came 
in,  did  I  f  I  was  indulging  in  a 
fit  of  the  blues,  and  your  entrance 
put  a  stop  to  them.  Jim,  do  you 
believe  in  presentiments?* 

'  I  should  think  not !'  said 
practical  Jim :  *  never  had  such  a 
feeling  in  my  life ;  what  is  it  like? 

'  If  you  never  experienced  it,' 
answered  Norah,  smiling,  *  I  doubt 
if  any  description  could  make  the 
feeling  clear  to  you.  Bat  I  meant 
a  kind  of  foreboding,  a  conviction 
that  something — ^you  don't  know 
what,  but  something  sad  —  is 
going  to  happen  to  you.' 

Jim  looked  up  rather  anxious- 
ly. '  No,  1  don't  think  I  can  ever 
remember  feeling  like  that.  I 
try  not  to  imagine  evils  till  they 
come.  They  are  quite  bad  enough 
then.  I  suspect  you  are  a  little 
out  of  sorts,  perhaps  over -danced 
yourself;  I  should  advise  a  little 
sal  volatile,  and  bed  as  soon  as 
possible.  Therefore,  I  shall  take 
myself  off.' 

'No,  don't,'  said  Norah,  de- 
taining her ;  '  I  am  not  the  least 
sleepy,  and  a  talk  will  do  me  far 
more  good  than  sal  volatile.  How 
have  you  enjoyed  the  ball,  Jim  V 

'  Immensely  I  it  was  delightful, 
as  that  fanny  Miss  Tennant  would 
say.  Norah,  isn't  that  Mr.  Lind- 
say an  awfully  nice  man  V  asked 
Miss  Jim,  carefully  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire.  '  I  enjoy- 
ed my  dance  with  him  more 
than  any  this  evening.' 

'Did  you,  dear?'  said  Norah, 
not  answering  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  and  thankful  that 
her  visitor  kindly  refrained  from 
cond noting  the  conversation  face 
to  face. 


*Yes,  I  did,'  continued  Jim, 
'  and  I  heard  several  people  re- 
marking on  his  handsome  looks. 
Who  do  you  think  was  tbe  belle 
of  the  evening,  Norah  f  she 
turned  round  now,  and  fixed  bar 
laughing  eyes  on  her  friend's  £bu^ 

*  You,  perhaps,'  answered  Norah 
innocently ;  '  but  I  did  not  notice 
that  any  one  was  so  in  particular. 
I  thought  we  all  seemed  ''very 
passable  bodies,"  as  Duncan 
would  say.' 

Jim  laughed.  'If  you  were 
not  evidently  so  very  tired,  I 
should  much  like  to  shake  you, 
my  dear.  Kindly  take  the  trouble 
to  walk  across  this  room,  look  in 
that  glass  over  there,  and  you 
will  see  the  young  lady  of  whom 
I  speak.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
wait  another  second;  I  must  go 
now,  and  creep  back  to  my  room, 
as  quietly  as  I  came.  Good-night, 
you  little  tired  thing;'  and  Jim 
rose  from  her  humble  position, 
bent  over  Norah's  chair  as  she 
kissed  her,  and  stepped  softly  to 
the  door,  which  she  noiselisly 
closed  behind  her.  The  next 
moment,  however,  it  was  gently 
reopened,  and  her  laughing  feuse 
once  more  appeared  :  '  Norab  I' 

'  Yes,  Jim  ;  I  don't  believe  you 
will  be  in  bed  to-night.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  disturb  you 
again,  never  fear;  only  when 
you  are  married  promise  you  will 
ask  me  to  visit  you ;'  and  before 
Norah  could  answer,  Jim  had 
once  more  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  Abraptness  is  an  eloquence  in  parting, 
when  spinning  ont  the  time  is  bat  the 
weaving  of  new  sorrow.' 

Sir  John  Sucklwo. 

Norah  slept  late  that  morning ; 
in  fact,  if  the  truth  must  b6  told, 
the  breakfast -boll,  ringing  a  fall 
hour  later  than  usual,  woke  her 
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ham  hex  alambers.  She  sprang 
hastily  up,  and  hnniedly  began 
her  toilet.  Gradually  ehe  got  her 
ideas  collected;  gradually  the 
sense  of  something  unpleasant 
haTing  lately  happened  stole 
across  her  memory ;  and  then  all 
the  £icts  presented  themselves 
hefore  her — ^those  tiresome  un- 
alterable facts.  Well,  even  now 
she  must  feel  thankful  for  one 
bleasiiigy  viz.  that  Percival's  de- 
parture was  fixed  for  that  after- 
noon ;  there  could  be  no  chance 
of  his  stay  being  prolonged  now, 
eren  were  he  asked.  Poor  Per- 
dral!  Norah  felt  unfeignedly 
Sony  for  him,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  with  that  pity  there 
mingled  not  one  trace  of  triumph. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  entirely  of 
Mr;  Boss's  opinion,  expressed  to 
his  wife  on  the  night  of  the  Keiths' 
picnic,  that  not  for  long  would 
the  young  gentleman  remain 
heart-broken  by  his  disappoint- 
ment; she  felt  sure  that  Time, 
the  great  healer  of  all  troubles, 
would  marvellously  soon  work 
changes  in  Percival's  feelings; 
and  she  was  thankful  that  it 
should  be  so.  lliere  was  another 
trouble  that  weighed  upon  her, 
bat  on  that  she  determined  to 
dwell  as  little  as  possible ;  think- 
ing about  it  could  do  no  good.  A 
1Mb  more  than  a  week  now,  and 
then  home,  and  mother. 

She  hurriedly  completed  her 
toilet,  and  made  her  way  to  the 
dining-room,  where  the  rest  of 
the  party,  more  punctual  than 
hers^,  were  already  at  breakfast 
— all  except  Percivcd ;  and  Norah, 
for  once,  blessed  his  lazy  habits. 

'The  late  Miss  Grant T  ob- 
served Peter,  looking  extremely 
allocked;  'I  had  hoped  better 
things  of  you,  madam;'  and  as 
NonJi,  after  her  round  of  good- 
momings,  took  her  seat  near  him, 
he  continued,  ^  Allow  me  to 
hand  you  some  muffins — cold  as 


ice,  you  perceive — such  is  the  re- 
sult of  unpunctuality ;  may  I 
help  you  to  some  ham  and  eggs ! 
frozen,  from  the  same  cause;  a 
little  co£fee  ?  tepid.  Now  observe 
the  just  punishment  of  your  mis- 
deedBl' 

*  To  listen  to  you,  Peter,'  said 
Mr.  Ross,  'one  would  imagine 
you  had  been  up  and  about  cer- 
tainly by  cock-crowing ;  and  allow 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  knocked  at 
your  door  about  half-past  nine 
this  morning,  and  melodious 
snores  were  my  only  answer.  I 
suppose  Leicester  is  at  present 
indulging  in  the  same  luxury ;  but 
I  fi^ar  unpunctuality  is  one  of  his 
usual  characteristics.  Fanny,  my 
dear,  had  not  you  better  send 
for  some  more  coffee?  I  pity 
that  boy's  wife,  when  he  gets 
one,'  added  the  thoughtless  Mr. 
Boss. 

In  spite  of  herself,  and  much 
to  her  annoyance,  Norah  felt  her 
colour  rise  at  these  words.  (Geof- 
frey, seated  opposite,  noticed  her 
confusion,  and  thought  he  knjsw 
the  cause. 

They  lingered  some  time  over 
breakfast,  chatting  on  the  events 
of  last  night;  then,  as  Percival 
still  remained  absent,  betook 
themselves  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  had  now  been  reduced  to 
something  like  order. 

'  How  stupid  one  does  feel  after 
a  dance,  to  be  sure!'  said  Fanny, 
leaning  lazily  back  in  her  chair,  a 
most  unusaal  position  for  the 
busy  little  woman  at  this  time  in ' 
the  morning.  *  One's  ideas  are  all 
like  the  furniture,  upside  down ! 
Norah,  you  look  tired  to  death ; 
I  don't  fancy  you  had  much  sleep 
last  night.' 

Jim  was  making  frantic  signs 
to  Norah  from  behind  Fanny's 
back,  beseeching  her  in  dumb 
show  to  keep  quiet  about  last 
night's  proceedings^  and  Norah 
obeying,  onl j:  antfTP^red, 
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*0  yes,  plenty,  thanks;  and 
what  I  lost  last  night  I  certainly 
made  up  this  morning.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  slept  so  cGsgracefuUy 
late  in  my  life.' 

'Ahem!'  &om  the  comer  of  the 
room,  where  Peter,  the  only  gentle- 
man present,  was  supposed  to  be 
engrossed  with  a  book. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Peter  1' 
inquired  his  sister.  '  Are  you  suf- 
fering fifom  a  cold?* 

'No;  I  only  wished  to  recall 
to  Miss  Grant's  recollection  the 
fact  that  we  must  take  her  last 
statement  on  trust ;  however,  I 
do  sincerely  hope  that  she  does 
not  spoil  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  her  home  by  the  unpunctuality 
she  has  exhibited  this  morning.' 

Peter  was,  as  usual,  suppressed, 
and  had  once  more  to  retire  into 
his  book. 

Fanny  proposed  soon  that  all 
who  felt  inclined  should  have  a 
walk,  in  order  to  sweep  the  cob- 
webs of  the  dance  from  their 
brains. 

*  We  might  take  the  road  round 
by  the  lake,'  she  said ;  '  it  is  not 
a  long  walk,  and  we  should  be 
home  very  soon  after  the  post 
arrives,  so  you  would  not  be  long 
detained  from  your  beloved  letters, 
Norah.' 

*  There  is  very  little  chance  of 
my  getting  any  to-day;  I  heard 
firom  mother  yesterday,  and  Madge 
has  been  lazy  lately.  I  have  not 
heard  from  her  for  more  than  a 
week,  just  before  they  left  the 
seaside.  The  poor  child  has 
been  suffering  from  severe  head- 
aches ever  since  their  return;  I 
hope  there  is  not  any  serious  cause 
for  them.' 

'0,  I  daresay  not,'  answered 
Fanny  cheerily;  *the  return  to 
London  after  a  month  or'  two  at 
the  seaside  |s  enough  to  make  any 
one  feel  a  little  poorly  just  at 
first.'  :;•:  .^,   .^  -    . 

'Have    yoiV  only  oho*   sister, 


Norahf  inquired  Jim,  as  the 
girls  went  up-stairs  together  to 
prepare  for  their  walk. 

'Yes,  only  one;  dear  little 
Margaret,'  andNorah's  face  lighted 
up  as  she  spoke,  'all  the  more 
precious,  I  think,  because  she  is 
an  only  sister ;  we  are  tremendous 
firiendfi^  despite  the  disparity  in 
our  ages.  If  you  will  come  in 
here  I  will  show  you  her  photo- 
graph,' she  added,  as  they  reached 
her  room. 

Jim  gladly  entered,  and  Norah, 
opening  an  album,  held  it  up  for 
inspection. 

'Here  is  Madge;  isn't  she  a 
little  beauty  f 

Jim  smiled  as  she  examined 
the  photograph. 

'  I  like  to  hear  you  so  openly 
admire  your  own  sister ;  it  is  so 
horrid  to  see  girls  looking  sheep- 
ish and  silly  when  you  admire 
any  of  their  relations;  just  as  if 
you  were  addressing  some  stupid 
piece  of  flattery  to  themselves  !' 

'  Do  they  V  said  Norah,  laugh- 
ing ;  *  it  would  never  come  into 
my  head  to  seem  astonished  when 
people  praise  Madge's  looks. 
Why,  at  home  almost  every  day 
people  tell  me  how  pretty  she 
grows,  and  I  always  agree  with 
them.  I  should  never  think  of 
doing  anything  else.' 

'Well,  from  her  photograph 
she  must  be  very  like  you,  con- 
sequently she  18  pretty!'  said 
Jim,  as  she  made  off  in  haste. 

Norah  gave  a  loving  glancd  at 
the  photograph  ere  she  proceeded 
to  dress.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the 
sisters,  only  Norah  was  dark,  and 
Madge  fair,  with  curly  hair  like 
her  sister's,  but  of  a  golden-brown 
colour ;  and  while  Norah  looked 
healthy  and  strong,  in  Madge's 
eyes  there  was  a  pathetic  ex- 
pression, which  told  of  not  over- 
strong  health.  Fearing  to  be  late, 
Norah  hastened  her  movements. 
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and  reached  the  hall  just  as  the 
party,  minns  Peiciyal  and  Mr. 
Boas,  was  piepaiing  to  start. 

*Mr.  Leicester  has  only  jost 
begun  his  break&st^  and  iled  is 
staying  to  keep  him  company/ 
lemoEked  Fanny  as  they  set  off. 
'  We  will  not  wait  for  them;  they 
can  join  us  if  they  choose.' 

Norah  secretly  hoped  they 
would  not. 

'How  is  Miss  Duff's  headachef 
ahe  asked. 

'I  hare  just  been  to  inquire, 
and  I  am  sony  to  say  it  is  very 
bad  just  now ;  all  her  objections 
to  dimceB  have  come  back  with 
renewed  force  in  consequence.' 

'  Has  Bijou  got  a  headache  too  V 
asked  Peter, '  or  is  it  merely  sym- 
pathy that  makes  him  keep  his 
bed  t  I  fancy,  though,  he  must 
be  in  pain,  for  as  I  passed  his 
door  just  now  I  heard  low  growls. 
Pezhapa  that  leaf  he  demolished 
last  night  has  not  quite  agreed 
with  hun/  and  Peter^s  face  lit 
up  at  the  idea. 

*To  judge  by  his  temper,  I 
should  think  his  indisposition 
must  be  very  severe,'  answered 
Fanny,  laughing; '  for  Ted  entered 
his  aunf s  room  just  now,  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  asking 
after  her  headache,  and  I  met 
bim  in  the  passage  flying  as  if 
for  his  life.  Bijou  having  dis- 
played an  unpleasant  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted  with 
the  backs  of  my  small  son's  legs !' 

On  returning  to  the  house,  they 
were  met  at  the  door  by  Mr. 
Boas,  who  was  evidently  waiting 
for  them,  and  it  struck  Noiah 
that  he  looked  bothered  and 
anxious. 

'The  letters  have  come,'  he 
said  rather  hurriedly. 

A  quick  fear  shot  through  her 
heart 

'Is  there  anything  for  mef 
and  his  answer  of '  No,  nothing,' 
relieved  her  of  a  weight  of  anxiety. 


She  could  not  explain  the  reason, 
but  the  presentiments  of  last 
night  had  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  Mr.  Eoss's  anxi- 
ous manner  had  filled  her  with  a 
vague  alarm. 

'There  are  letters  for  all  the 
rest  of  you,'  he  continued ;  '  I 
laid  them  on  the  dining-room 
table  /  then,  as  they  dispersed  to 
get  them,  he  said  rather  abruptly, 
*  Fanny,  come  here  a  minute ;  I 
want  to  speak  to  you.' 

Norah  caught  his  last  words  as 
she  walked  away. 

'  Poor  Mr.  Eoss,  he  seems  amy- 
ous about  something,'  she  said  to 
Jim,  as  the  two  girls,  the  only 
non-recipients  of  news,  went  up- 
stairs together.  '  Did  you  notice 
how  strange  his  manner  was  just 
nowf 

'  Yes ;  I  thought  it  seemed  con- 
strained and  worried.  I  earnestly 
hope  he  has  had  no  bad  news. 
There  was  a  sister  of  his  in  Eng- 
land ill  a  short  time  ago;  I  only 
hope  she  is  not  worse.  Perhaps, 
though,  we  may  have  imagined 
he  looked  anxious ;  I  trust  so,  I 
am  sure.  Be  quick,  and  take 
your  hat  off,  Norah;  I  want  to 
have  a  good  long  chat  with  you 
before  we  leave  this  afternoon; 
come  to  my  room  when  you  are 
ready,  if  you  feel  so  inclined,'  and 
Jim  departed. 

Norah's  room  looked  on  the 
terrace  in  front,  and  fancying  she 
heard  footsteps  under  her  window, 
she  looked  out.  Tes,  there  they 
were,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boss,  walking 
up  and  down  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.  At  intervals  Norah 
caught  glimpses  of  Fanny's  face ; 
it  struck  her  as  looking  troubled. 
There  must  be  something  wrong, 
then.  In  a  minute  or  two  she 
saw  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eoss 
had  reentered  the  house.  Soon 
a  footstep  sounded  along  the 
passage,  and  at  last  stopped  at 
Norah's    door.     'Come  in,'  she 
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•cried,  in  answer  to  the  knock, 
thinking  that  bad  news  must  have 
come  for  either  Fanny  or  her 
husband,  and  that  her  friend  had 
come  to  tell  her  of  it. 

Fanny  gently  opened  and  closed 
the  door,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  advanced  to  where  Norah 
stood.  There  was  an  expression 
on  her  &ce,  neither  pity  nor 
encouragement,  but  a  mixture  of 
both,  which  made  Norah  instinc- 
tively feel  that  she  had  bad  news 
to  tell,  and  that  that  news  con- 
cerned herself. 

•*0  Fanny,  what  is  it  1  tell 
me  quickly!'  she  cried  entreat- 
ingly.  '  I  can  see  there  is  some- 
thuig  wrong  by  your  &ce;  indeed, 
I  can  bear  auything,  only  tell  me 
at  once  !  0  Fanny,  is  it  mother  1 
Is  she — '  and  Korah's  face  blanch- 
ed as  she  paused,  unable  to  put 
her  fears  into  words. 

*Ho,  darling,  Mrs.  Grant  is 
quite  well ;  it  was  she  who  sent 
the  message.  Korah,  you  must 
keep  quiet ;  there,'  as  she  gently 
drew  her  down  on  to  the  sofa, '  it 
is  Madge,  dear,  who  is  ill,  only  i7/, 
Norah,'  she  repeated,  for  the  girl's 
rigid  white  face  frightened  her; 
^and  your  mother  has  telegraphed 
to  Ned  that  you  must  go  home  at 
once,  for  they  want  you.  Don't 
you  hear  me,  dearf 

Korah  had  risen  hurriedly,  and 
was  pacing  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room.  No  tear  had  she 
shed,  and  Fanny  trembled  as  she 
noticed  the  fixed  look  on  her 
face.  If  she  would  only  cry,  or 
say  something !  Ah,  but  soon 
that  restless  walk  ceased.  Still 
open  on  the  table  was  the  albimi, 
which  one  short  hour  before 
Korah  had  been  showing  to  Jim. 
Yes,  there  it  lay,  and  as  her  eye 
rested  on  the  beloved  little  face 
which  she  had  seen  last  so  full  of 
health  and  spirits,  waving  good- 
bye to  her  from  the  door  as  they 
parted,    the     terrible    thoughts 


which  imagination  conjured  up 
came  before  her,  and  dropping 
down  on  her  knees  beside  the 
table,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  the  tears  Fanny  had  hoped 
for  cameat  last  She  gently  soothed 
and  caressed  her,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  tears,  which 
she  felt  sure  would  bring  relief; 
and  she  was  right,  for  soon  the 
long  sobs  ceased  and  Norah  wept 
quietly  for  a  few  minutes.  Pre- 
sently, raising  her  head,  she 
asked, 

'  O  Fanny,  why  did  not  mother 
write  to  mel  what  does  she  sayf 

'  Dearest^  it  was  not  a  letter, 
only  a  telegram ;  see,  here  it  is : 
"  Send  Norah  at  once,  Margaret 
is  ilL"  Norah,  we  must  hope  for 
the  best,'  as'  she  saw  a  look  of 
despair  come  over  the  girl's  face 
again;  'you  see  it  does  not  say 
dangerously  ill  or  even  very  ilL 
You  know  a  telegram  saves  so 
much  time,  it  takes  so  long  for  a 
letter  to  reach  us  up  here; 
naturally,  you  must  be  much 
wanted  at  home,  however  slight 
the  illness;  and  I  daresay  when 
you  get  there  you  may  fmd  Madge 
ever  so  much  better.' 

*  0  Fanny,  if  you  only  knew 
her,  she  is  such  a  little  angel  of  a 
child,  and  it  is  always  those  who 
die  £b»t!'  And  though  Norah 
spoke  quietly,  there  was  a  sorrow- 
ful ring  in  her  voice  which  made 
her  listener's  heart  ache. 

But  she  answered  somewhat 
sharply,  for  she  wanted  to  rouse 
Norah,  *  Don't  speak  in  that  way, 
dear ;  there  are  plenty  of  almost 
angel  children  who  grow  up  into 
good  men  and  women.  Please 
God  you  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  part  with  Madge.  And,  dear,  if 
you  give  way  like  this,  what  sort 
of  a  nurse  will  you  make )  her 
recovery  may  depend  much  on 
that,  you  know.  We  have  no 
time  to  lose,  for  Ned  says  your 
train  goes  at  three,  and  you  must 
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Btait  from  here  soon  after  lunch. 
I  will  haye  your  tronks  hrought, 
and  Morton  shall  pack  them. 
lliete,  ihaf  8  right,'  as  Norah  rose 
wearilj  and  b^an  collecting 
together  the  Tarions  articles  scat* 
imd  about  the  room.  '  Try  only 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  and 
keep  your  heart  up,  dear.' 

Poor  I^orah  !  she  did  honestly 
try  to  follow  her  friend's  advice, 
thou^  some  quiet  tears  were 
shed  before  the  lunch-bell  rang. 
When  there  was  nothing  further 
to  be  done,  she  looked  sadly 
round  the  dismantled  room. 

•  Everything  looks  very  forlorn, 
does  it  not,  Fanny  1  I  little 
thought  I  should  have  to  say 
good-bye  so  soon  !  This  is  a  sad 
ending  to  my  visit.' 

'•  Happy  days  are  still  in  store 
for  you,  darling.  See  if  I  do  not 
torn  out  a  true  prophetess.  Now 
will  you  have  a  nice  little  lunch 
sent  up  here,  or  will  you  come 
down  vrith  me  f 

•I  will  come  down,'  for  she 
felt  that  if  she  remained  alone  in 
the  dreary-looking  room  all  the 
sad  thoughts  would  come  crowd- 
ing round  again.  There  is  always 
a  rather  sad  look  about  a  room 
from  which  you  are  shortl  v  about 
to  take  leave,  even  though  it  be 
for  a  little  time.  Everything 
pretty  is  packed  away,  and  nothing 
meets  your  eye  but  the  bare 
furniture,  loose  ends  of  paper, 
and  untidy -looking  odds  and 
ends  scattered  about  the  floor. 
Still  you  have  a  love  for  your  old 
room,  and  things  connected  with 
it,  that  always  makes  parting  from  * 
it  a  little  sorrowfuL 

As  Fanny  and  Norah  went 
down-stairs  the  first  person  they 
met  was  Geoffrey.  He  looked 
pityingly  on  Norah's  pale  face  and 
heavy  eyes,  and  almost  upset  the 
newly-acquired  calm  by  saying, 
with  a  world  of  sympathy  in  his 
voice. 


'  I  am  80  sorry,  Miss  Grant,  sa 
sorry.  Ned  has  just  told  me  you 
have  heard  bad  news  ;  I  sincerely 
trust  you  will  find  your  little  sis- 
ter better.' 

Norah  dared  not  trust  her  voice 
to  answer,  but  she  held  out  her 
hand  gratefully.  Greoffrey  took 
it,  and  relinquished  it  after  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  parting  with 
some  very  precious  thing.  Poor 
child !  the  many  kind  words  of 
sympathy  she  received  from  them 
all  made  it  a  very  hard  matter  to 
keep  back  the  ready  tears.  Per- 
cival's  rather  awkwardly-expressed 
condolence  touched  her  most  of 
alL  He  remained  very  quiet 
through  lunch,  when  the  others 
were  trjring  to  speak  cheerily  of 
the  coming  journey,  and  what 
time  she  would  arrive  in  London* 
Bat  after  they  had  quitted  the 
dining-room  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  to  her  alone,  colour- 
ing violently  as  he  spoke,  '  Miss 
Grant,  I  can't  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  feel  for  you,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  forgive  my  having  bothered 
you  as  I  did  last  night.  I  was  a 
cowardly  dog  to  tease  you  after 
you  had  once  said  **  No  ;"  and  I 
wonder  how  I  ever  dared  imagine 
the  answer  could  have  been  any- 
thing else.' 

Poor  Percival !  he  had  never 
seemed  so  manly  and  free  from 
conceit  as  at  that  moment.  Norah 
thanked  him  warmly  for  his  sym- 
pathy, and  said  kindly, 

'  1  hope  that  you  and  I  shall 
always  remain  good  friends,  Mr. 
Leicester;  pray  don't  think  any 
more  about  last  night ;  you  and  I 
are  the  only  two  persons  who  need 
ever  know  anything  about  it.' 

At  last  the  hour  of  parting 
came ;  the  trunks  had  been  carried 
down,  and  the  family  was  all  col- 
lected in  the  hall  to  see  her  off. 
Old  Duncan  had  heard  she  was 
going,  and  had  come  up  to  the 
house  expressly  to  wish  her  good- 
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bye.  It  was  rather  a  queer  fare- 
well, his,  and  it  made  Norah  blush 
and  smile  in  spite  of  her  trouble ; 
taking  her  hand  in  both  his  rough 
ones,  he  said  solemnly, 

'  May  the  Lord  bless  ye,  mem, 
an'  grant  ye  may  find  the  wee 
leddie  better ;  and  may  He  soon 
send  a  braw  husband  in  yer  ain 
path,  mem,  for  it's  yersel'  as  is 
warthy  o'  the  blessin'/ 

His  wishes  came  in  all  simpli- 
city from  his  honest  old  heart, 
for  he  had  a  warm  affection  for 
*  Miss  Nory/ 

Farewells  are  hard  things ! 
Korah  made  a  hurried  visit  to 
the  nursery  to  take  leave  of  her 
two  pets  there,  and  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  steady  her  voice,  in  answer 
to  Teddy's  innocent  questions, 
'  Was  her  sister  very  bad  ?  and 
was  she  going  right  away  to  hea- 
ven?' 

And  now  the  last  farewells 
must  be  quickly  hurried  through, 
for  she  had  a  long  drive  before 
her,  and  would  miss  the  train  if 
she  lingered.  Fanny  was  waiting, 
ready  to  accompany  her  to  the 
station ;  and  with  a  hasty  good-bye 
to  all  and  a  few  kind  words  from 
each  of  her  friends,  Norah  found 
herself  in  the  carriage,  driving 
quickly  away  from  Eobin  Lodge. 
The  group  collected  round  the 
door  lingered  till  the  carriage  was 
quite  lost  to  sight,  and  then  rather 
jsadly  dispersed. 


'Foot  little  thing !'  said  Mk. 
Boss,  lb  he  reentered  the  house, 
*  she  has  been  brave  and  good  ; 
but  if  things  go  wrong  with  the 
sister,  I  don't  know  what  eith» 
she  or  her  mother  will  do.  There 
have  been  many  deaths  in  that 
family,  and  these  remaining  three 
are  wrapt  up  in  each  other.  We 
shall  miss  Miss  Grant  sadly,  I  am 
eure ;  she  is  a  sweet  little  thing.' 

'She  is  an  angel  I'  exclaimed 
*  Percival,  so  vehemently  that  they 
all  looked  up  astonished;  and 
Greofirey  remembered  the  peep  he 
had  had  into  the  conservatory  last 
night.  As  he  watched  Norah's 
good-bye  to  Percival  he  had  felt 
his  last  hope  vanish,  for  she  had 
purposely  been  very  kind  and 
gentle  in  her  manner,  and  Geoffirey 
had  formed  his  own  opinion  on 
the  matter. 

Jim  and  Peter  had  retired  to 
prepare  for  their  departure ;  Misa 
Duff  still  remained  in  her  room, 
nursing  Bijou  and  the  sick  head- 
ache. Miss  Tennant,  poor  kind- 
hearted  little  thing,  was  weeping 
her  eyes  out  from  sheer  sympathy 
with  Norah  and  her  troubles  j  and 
(jeoffrey  strolled  listlessly  aboiHy 
thinking  how  unusually  dark  the 
rooms  looked,  and  sadly  missing 
one  voice  which  had  been  as 
music  to  him  during  the  last  fort- 
night of  his  existence,  for  'how 
sweetly  sounds  the  voice  of  a 
good  woman  !' 


[To  he  continued,) 
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Pbofake    laymen    believe    that, 
when  the  cloth  is  removed  at  a 
lawjeis'  dinner,  the  oldest  mem- 
Imst  of  the  profession  present  rises, 
and  solemnly  proposes,  amid  en- 
thusiasm too  deep  for  applause, 
this  solemn  toast — '  The  man  who 
makee  his  own  Will.'    The  story 
has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  being 
well  invented ;  for  most  assuredly 
that  man  has  a  fool  for  his  client 
m  a  double  and  treble  meaning 
of  the  &mons  saying  about  men 
who  are  their  own  lawyers :  and 
ft  ia  true  enough,  and  I,  an  old 
Isvjer,  say  it,  with  all  respect  for 
'j/kat    science    of  common   sense 
jopnlazly  called '  the  law,'  that  the 
Meple  who  find  their  way  into 
4mi%,  and  learn  what  CJosts  mean, 
Ikim  mostly  got  into  the  predica- 
'<4l|flnt  through  having  too  strong  an 
'•aatqiaihy  to  lawyers  and  their  bills. 
Wa  X  think  it  is  even  worse  than 
jtOBBlon    folly  when  a  testator, 
^WftHj  out  of  self  conceit,  leaves 
^ACbincery  suit  instead  of  an  in- 
'/mmStmaee  to  his  heirs.     Women 
.  iipa  not,  in  this  respect,  quite  so 
.W^Aunally  imbecile  as  men  are, 
I  ttiey  are  mostly  free  from 
knowledge  which  is  at 
;  of  most  bad  wills;     But 
tikatt  they  are  apt  to  make  a  more 
fharough  hash    of  things  when 
TOU  XXXIX.   NO.  ccxxx. 


they  make  any  at  all.  On  the 
whole,  I  should  place  makers  of 
their  own  wills  in  the  following 
order  of  badness,  taking  the  ex- 
treme type  in  each  degree  of  com- 
parison :  Positive — Bad,  Elderly 
Gentlemen.  Comparative — Worse, 
Elderly  Ladies.  Superlative — 
Worst,  Lord  Chancellors.  But 
not  even  a  Lord  Chancellor  ever 
managed  to  draw  up  so  extra- 
ordinarily bewildering  a  will  as 
Miss  Bridgita  MoUoy.  She  could 
have  taught  something    even  to 

the  late  Lord  W y.     As  the 

case  never  actually  came  into 
court,  the  details  will  probably  be 
new  to  most  of  my  readers  ;  but 
I  heard  them  all  at  the  time,  and 
have  the  clearest  recollection  of 
them — and  no  wonder.  On  this 
occasion  there  is  no  harm  in  giv- 
ing real  names.  And  that  is  for- 
tunate; for  the  story  could  not 
possibly  be  told  without  them. 
It  simply  defies  invention. 

Miss  Bridgita  MoUoy  was  a 
maiden  lady  of  royal  descent,  who 
lived  at  an  English  watering- 
place — I  really  forget  whether  at 
Bath,  or  Clifton,  or  Cheltenham, 
or  Malvern,  or  Leamington,  or 
Buxton  ;  but  it  was  at  some  such 
place,  and  luckily  the  name  of 
the  town  is  the  one  detail  which 
does  not  matter.  For  the  sake  of 
I 
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avoiding  blanks  and  dashes,  I 
will  call  it  Ghatterbary,  as  more 
or  less  applicable  to  them  all — at 
least,  in  Miss  MoUoy's  time.  She 
was  a  little  eccentric  in  trifles; 
but,  in  all  essential  things,  as 
notoriously  whole  -  minded,  and 
strong-minded  too,  as  any  lady  of 
sixty  in  the  whole  kingdom.  I 
must  enter  a  little  into  her  family 
history ;  but  only  so  far  as  is  need- 
ful. She  had  been  the  second  of 
three  beautiful  sisters,  the  daugh- 
ters and  coheiresses  of  a  gentle- 
man of  large  estate  in  Ireland. 
They  were  much  nm  after  in  their 
girlhood,  and  had  once  been 
known  as  the  three  pocket-beau- 
ties— less  in  allusion  to  their  size 
than  to  their  reputation — then 
somewhat  uncommon  in  Dublin 
— of  being  worth  marrying  for 
something  more  lasting  than 
beauty.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story 
short  before  it  is  well  begun,  the 
eldest,  Miss  Lucis  Molloy  (a  quaint 
first  name ;  but  it  always  struck 
me  as  a  singularly  pretty  one  for 
a  pretty  girl),  eloped  with  a  gen- 
tleman, also  descended  from  roy- 
alty— so  far  descended,  indeed, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  further 
social  depth  left  him  to  descend 
to  —  named  Fitzgerald  O'Bim  ; 
and  the  youngest.  Miss  Judith, 
went  off  with  a  foreign  refugee,  a 
sort  of  Hungarian-German-Polish 
dancing-master  Count,  named 
Ferentz  Steldl.  Ferentz  is  the 
Hungarian  for  Francis,  I  believe ; 
Steldl,  I  fancy,  is  Bavarian  or 
Tyrolese.  Both  marriages  turned 
out  miserably — so  miserably,  that 
Miss  Bridgita  forswore  romance, 
and  even  matrimony,  and  actually 
kept  her  vow. 

She  also  kept  more  than  her 
vow — she  kept  her  fortune.  When 
the  creditors  got  hold  of  Mr. 
Molloy's  great  estates,  he  left  the 
very  handsome  surplus  left  him 
in  cash  and  Consols  absolutely  to 
his  one  wise  daughter.      Kot  a 


penny  went  into  the  pockets  of 
Count  Steldl  or  Mr.  O'Bim.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
both  gentlemen;  and  I  believe 
they  avenged  their  wrongs  npon 
their  wives  after  the  manner  of 
their  kind. 

So  while  poor  Madame  Steldl 
suffered  and  starved  all  over 
Europe,  and  poor  Mrs.  O'Bim 
starved  and  suffered  in  the  larger 
and  darker  continent  of  London, 
Miss  Molloy  lived  alone  and  in 
dignified  opulence  at  Chatterbury. 
She  was  a  first-rate  economist,  and 
her  patrimony  had  prospered. 
She  used  to  amuse  herself  by 
speculating  in  stock  —  always 
shrewdly  and  cautiously.  By  the 
time  she  was  sixty,  it  was 
reckoned  that  her  income  could 
not  amount  to  less  than  a  safe 
twelve  hundred  a  year,  of  which 
she  saved  at  least  five. 

Kow  what  in  the  world  was  to 
become  of  all  this  money  if  Miss 
Bridgita  Molloy  ever  happened  to 
die)  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  best  form  in  which  I  can  tell 
the  story  of  what  did  happen 
shortly ;  and  I  think  it  best,  on 
the  whole,  to  undergo  a  transfor- 
mation, and  multiply  the  result 
by  two.  That  is  to  say,  I  will 
henceforth  speak  as  if  I  were  my- 
self Miss  Molloy's  solicitor,  my 
old  friend,  the  late  Charles  Lake 
of  Chatterbury;  and  I  will,  in 
addition,  use  the  privilege  accord- 
ed to  authors  and  to  counsel  of 
speaking  after  the  £Acts,  and  so 
of  putting  them  into  clearer  and 
more  readable  form  than  if  I  fol- 
lowed them  in  order  of  detaiL 
So,  for  the  present,  instead  of 
being  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Editor,  Mr.  Thomas  Key,  former- 
ly of  Burgham,  I  will,  for  the 
nonce,  write  to  you  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Charles  Lake  of  Chatter- 
bury, a  very  dry  matter-of-fact 
man  of  business  indeed,  who  told 
the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 
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One  afternoon  the  mail-coadi 
from  London  set  down  two  gen- 
tlemen at  the  Old  Swan,  Ghatter- 
burr.  Both  had  remarkably  little 
luggage  for  those  days,  when  men 
could  not  ran  from  York  to  Lon- 
don and  back  ag^  in  a  few  hours. 
Both  ordered  a  bed,  both  walked 
into  the  coffee-room,  and  one  of 
them  rang  the  bell.  When  the 
waiter  answered  it,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ordered  cold  brandy, 
the  other  hot  whisky.  And  the 
waiter^s  report  at  the  bar  was  not 
{avoorable  to  either.  But  with 
that  opinion  lack  of  luggage  may 
have  had  something  to  do. 

There  were  other  resemblances 
between  the  two  men.  Both 
were  well  past  middle  age;  nei- 
ther looked  like  one  of  the  hunt- 
ing men,  or  ofl&cerR  on  half-pay, 
or  rheumatic  patients,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  male  Tisitors  to 
Chatterbnry.  But  there  all  like- 
ness came  to  an  end.  He  of  the 
wlusky  was  a  long  lean  man, 
with  fierce  untrimmed  whiskers, 
a  Bhiny  bald  head,  bloodshot  blue 
eyes,  and  a  tell-tale  nose,  dressed 
in  the  height  of  the  &shion,  with 
a  tendency  to  overstepping  it  into 
loudness.  He  had  ordered  his 
grog  in  a  thick  rich  brogue.  He 
of  the  brandy,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  short  and  squat,  with  a  dirty 
sallow  complexion,  thick  grizzled 
hair,  and  twinkling  black  eyes. 
He  wore  the  then  unusual  orna- 
ment, if  ornament  it  be,  of  a 
moustache ;  and,  for  the  rest,  was 
dean,  or  rather  half,  shaved,  and 
there  was  something  Frenchified 
about  his  costume. 

'  Waitther !'  said  the  Lnshman. 
'If  anybody  calls  here  to-dee  or 
to-morrow  for  Mejor  O'Bim, — Tm 
Mejor  03im  P 

The  other  started  for  a  moment, 
and  laid  his  glass  down. 

'Shall  I   comprehend,    Mon- 


fdeur,'  he  asked,  'that  yon  give 
your  name  V 

*  Me  name  %  And  why  wouldn't 
I  give  me  namef  said  O'Bim, 
with  a  little  leap  in  his  chair. 
'  'Tis  none  to  be  ashamed  of,  any- 
how, rd  like  to  see  the  man 
with  a  name  to  his  back  as  good 
as  O'Birn  I' 

'One  hundred  thousand  par- 
dons, Monsieur.  I  am  glad  that 
I  know — that  is  alL  Eh,  but  one 
thousand  thousand  pardons.  Mon- 
sieur Fitzgerald  0*Bim.' 

The  Major's  jaw  fell,  and  all 
his  face,  save  his  nose,  grew  sud- 
denly pale. 

'  Sure,  now,  ye're  not  goin'  to 
tell  me  ye're  one  of  thim  blagyard 
Jews  !*  cried  he.  '  Sure  'twould 
be  too  crool  an'  all,  when  I've 
come  down  to  see  me  own  wife's 
sisther,  that's  rollin'  over  and 
over  in  jools  an'  gold.  An'  ye've 
followed  me  all  the  wee  down 
here ;  an*  this  is  a  free  country ! 
An'  bad  luck  to  the  country 
where  an  officer  an'  gentleman 
mustn't  pee  a  visit  to  his  wife's 
relations  without  being  hunted  by 
all  Jerusalem  in  full  cry  I  Come, 
Moses,  ye'll  give  me  another  dee.' 

*  Aha  I  80  you  think  no  one 
shall  know  your  name  but  the 
people  which  shall  hold  your  bills. 
Monsieur  O'Birn  1  I  hold  not  your 
bills ;  I  am  not  fool.  You  come 
down  to  see  Mdlle.  Sridgita,  then, 
I  shall  comprehend  V 

*  Sure,  then,  'tis  the  diwle  ye 
are  !  But  that's  better,  anyhow, 
than  bein'  what  I  thought  ye — * 

'You  shall  not  be  so  sure, 
Monsieur.  I  shall  know  your 
Christian  name,  and  I  shall  know 
the  Christian  name  of  the  sister 
of  your  wife,  because  I  am  Ferentz 
Steldl,  Monsieur  O'Birn  !  Aha  I 
you  shall  have  the  tremblement 
perceptible.  Monsieur  O'Bim !' 

'  Hwhat !'  cried  the  Major, 
leaping  to  his  feet,  with  a  shout 
and  a  glare.    '  Ye  sit  there  in  cold 
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bloody  and  ye  tell  me,  Mejor  Fitz- 
gerald O'Birn,  ye're  that — mia- 
creant — ^thatblagjard — ^that  snake 
in  the  grass — that  drinkin',  swin- 
dlin',  mane -spirited,  undher-hand- 
ed,  slandherin',  murderin',  onre- 
apectable  thief  of  the  whole 
world,  Ferentz  Steldl)  And  ye 
think  to  escape  from  the  fist  of 
a  gentleman  this  dee  V 

'  Patience,  patience,  mon  beau- 
frbre^  said  Steldl,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  tone.  '  Fine 
words  shall  not  butter  what  you 
call  the  panais.  It  is  you  who 
shall  escape  from  me.  You  shall 
leave  this  town.  I  shall  guard 
Mdlle.  MoUoy,  sister  of  my  wife, 
aunt  of  my  son,  from  you.  For 
that  I  am  here.' 

Something  in  the  significant 
calmness  of  his  foreign  brother- 
in-law  calmed  the  Major  down. 
He  returned  to  his  chair,  shifted 
his  glass  on  the  table,  and  said, 

*  An'  'tis  for  that  Fm  here  too,' 
said  he.  '  I'm  here  to  defend  me 
own  sisther,  an'  me  wife's  sister, 
an'  me  gurl's  aunt,  from  all  the 
Counts  out  of  Hungary  an'  the 
Siven  Dyles.  An'  ye'U  move 
from  your  sate  if  ye  dare.' 

'  I  shall  not  desire,'  said  Steldl. 
'  I  am  well  where  I  am.  I  desire 
to  have  the  eye  on  you,  my  beau- 
frhre.  While  you  shall  sit  there, 
I  shall  sit  here,  if  it  shall  be  to 
the  death.  Monsieur  O'Bim.  It 
shall  be  the  duel  a  la  mort.  Mon- 
sieur, and  we  shall  fight  with  the 
bottoms  of  the  chairs/ 

<  Then,  faith,  I'll  sit  like  the 
hen  of  Banagher — an'  she  sat  till 
the  sod  undher  her  began  to  crow. 
So  ye  think  Miss  Biddy'll  open 
the  crack  of  her  door  to  the  likes 
of  you  r 

•Why  not?  She  is  sister  of 
my  wife,  and  aunt  of  my  son.' 

*  Aunt  of  my  daughter,  ye  mane. 
Poh !  what'd  she  know  of  a  son 
of  yours  r 

*  You  mock   of  yourself,   my 


beaufrkre.  Have  she  not  buy 
my  son  Ferentz  the  commission 
of  the  Foot,  and  keep  him,  so  long 
he  see  not  me  f 

'Then  ye  lie  in  your  throat, 
Ferentz  Steldl !  'Tis  me  own 
daughter,  an'  her  own  goddaughter 
an'  niece,  Lucis  Bridgita,  that 
she's  kept  at  school  at  her  own 
charge,  an'  keeps  in  pocket-money 
as  long  as  1  don't  see  her  more 
than  woonst  a  year.' 

•  She  do  that  for  your  daughter  ? 
Impossible,  Monsieur!' 

•  She  do  that  for  ^our  son?  Mr. 
Steldl,  ye  lie !' 

The  way  in  which  these  two 
gentlemen  quarrelled,  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  coming 
to  blows,  gave  the  waiter,  who 
was  not  far  ofif,  an  altogether  fresh 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
nature.  Obviously  there  was  a 
world  in  which  gentlemen  cared 
more  for  their  physical  than  their 
moral  skins. 

'Take  yourself  off,  my  beau- 
frhre.  In  e£fect,  she  adopt  Ferentz, 
my  son.     She  leave  all  to  him.' 

'Ye're  a  fool,  Steldl— that's 
what  she's  been  makin'  of  ye,  the 
old  screw  o'  the  world !  As  if 
she'd  lave  a  penny  to  any  but  her 
own  niece  Lucis,  afther  doin'  all 
she  has  for  the  darlin'  child !' 

Steldl  was  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  be  given  to  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  like  a  Frenchman  in  a 
play :  so  he  no  doubt  did  so  now. 
'  She  cannot  have  done  so  much 
for  Miss  Lucis,  or  I  shall  have 
hear.  I  know  not  till  now  she 
have  done  so  much  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  black  sheep ;  but  what 
shall  a  school- bill  be,  after  aU? 
Bah ! — a  bagatelle.  But  a  com- 
mission in  the  Foot — ah,  that  is 
another  shoe  !  And  you  consent 
not  to  see  your  own  fiesh  and 
blood  for  the  sake  of  a  bill  of  a 
school  r 

'  Vm  a  betther  sort  of  a  father 
than  to  sthand  in  me  own  child's 
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of  a  fortune.  And  ye  sit 
there  an'  tell  me  she's  spent  the 
price  of  a  commission  on  your  son 
—unless  'tis  in  the  Marines,  where 
they'll  helieye  the  tale.' 

*  Parole  de  getdilhomme^  Mon- 
sieur O'Bim,  I  am  father  of 
Ferentz  Steldl,  lieutenant  of  King 
George — * 

•And  I  of  Lucis  Bridgita 
O'Bim,  that'll  he  in  the  shoes  of 
Jkliss  MoUoy.' 

The  two  fathers  emptied  their 
tumhlers,  and  the  Major  rang  for 
more.  Neither  meant  to  lose  this 
sitting  match  if  he  could  help  it, 
that  was  clear. 

*  If  I  didn't  know,'  said  Steldl 
slowly  and  impressively,  *  there  is 
no  school  in  the  land  who  shall 
teach  for  no  pay,  I  shall  not  be- 
liere.  But  she  shall  but  toss 
one  bone  to  one  hungry  dog — that 
shall  he  alL' 

Now  Major  O'Bim,  though  he 
had  nerer  met  his  brother-in-law  in 
the  flesh  before,  was  a  citizen  of  that 
world  which  knew  that  the  refugee 
had  taught  fencing  in  his  time, 
and  had  won  several  bets  that  he 
would  make  a  bullet  mark  out  a 
pack  of  cards.  So,  instead  of  re- 
torting with  a  charge  of  hot 
whisky  into  his  brother-in-law's 
yellow  face,  he  contented  himself 
by  saying,  with  an  angry  grin, 

*  An'  what'll  ye  say  when  I  tell 
ye  my  wife  is  with  her  own  sisther 
thiB  very  dee,  as  thick  as  bees  in 
a  hive  f 

The  Irishman,  though  ho  had 
kept  his  temper  the  worst,  won 
the  match  after  all.  Steldl  leapt 
fiom  his  chair  with  a  volley  of 
language  that  proved  his  own  tem- 
per to  be  no  deeper  than  the 
thinnest  part  of  his  skin. 

*  Your  wife,  you  fortune- hunt- 
ing Irish  be^^ar  1  Ycur  wife  with 
Miss  MoUoyl  So  that's  why 
you've  been  keeping  me  hereV 
He  threw  the  xest  of  his  liquor  into 
ihe  fiiei  and  sent  a  blaze  up  the 


chimney.  Then  he  buttoned  his 
coat  defiantl}"^,  saying,  '  /  will  see 
Miss  MoUoy.' 

*  An'  that's  what  I  call  mighty 
waste  of  good  drink,'  said  Major 
O'Bim,  gulping  down  the  re- 
mainder of  his  own.  *  Yes,  ye 
may  go,  Steldl.  I  won't  bother 
even  to  see  her  door  shut  in  your 
face — though,  faith,  it  would  be 
fun.' 

'And  I  tell  you.  Monsieur,'  cried 
Steldl,  raising  his  voice  into  a 
sort  of  scream,  '  that  it  is  my  wife 
which  is  now  with  Miss  Molloy !' 

The  two  husbands  glared  at  one 
another  fiercely.  And,  short  of 
running  the  risk  of  being  knocked 
down  by  the  other,  that  was  all 
left  them  to  do.  Words  had 
done  their  worst ;  and  they  were 
evidently  not  men  of  deeds. 

No ;  Miss  Bridgita  Molloy  had 
not  turned  out  a  bad  sister  after 
alL  She  would  never  even  ac- 
knowledge so  much  as  the  exist- 
once  of  the  Major  and  the  Count, 
and  had  an  odd  way  of  speaking 
of  the  married  Mine  Molloys  as  if 
they  were  widows;  but  she  did 
not  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children.  At  a  very 
early  age,  too  early  for  them  to 
make  a  deliberate  choice  between 
their  father  and  their  fortunes, 
she  had  sent  both  the  little  Ferentz 
and  the  little  Lucis  Bridgita  to 
good  schools,  and,  as  thoy  grew 
bigger,  sometimes  had  them  to 
Ghatterbury  for  the  holidays  to 
meet  their  mothers,  who  accepted 
the  arrangement  more  reasonably 
than  mothers  always  will.  For 
that  matter,  neither  Count  nor 
Major  cared  to  be  bothered  with 
a  baby,  nor  always  with  a  wife, 
so  that  the  two  young  children 
were  removed  from  evil  influence 
as  much  as  lay  in  Miss  Molloj^'s 
power.  She  was  a  very  strict 
aunt  and  a  terribly  exacting  pa- 
troness ;  but  she  meant  to  be  kind, 
and  was  really  kind  in  her  own 
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way.  I  never  saw  much  of  the 
chUdien,  but  I  liked  what  I  did 
Bee.  Feientz  was  a  fine,  fiank, 
high-spirited  young  fellow,  with- 
out any  of  his  father's  vices,  as  is 
often  the  way  with  the  sons  of 
prodigal  fathers,  and  Lucis  was 
almost  as  pretty  as  her  mother  had 
been  when  she  eloped  with  the 
Major.  Eather  a  quiet  girl,  I 
used  to  think,  but  amiable,  and 
with  a  dash  of  her  aunt  Biddy's 
good  sense  about  her  way  of  spend- 
ing. But  it  was  one  of  Miss 
Molloy's  caprices  that  the  left  hand 
which  she  held  out  to  one  sister 
should  know  nothing  of  how  the 
right  hand  was  held  out  to  the 
other.  Neither  mother,  neither 
child  was  ever  her  guest  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  mother  and 
the  other  child.  I  doubt  if  Fe- 
rentz  knew  that  he  had  a  cousin 
Lucis,  or  she  that  she  had  a  cousin 
Ferentz.  Most  assuredly  each  of 
the  mothers  believed  that  she 
alone  was  favoured  with  her  sister's 
bounty.  That  reserve  was  one  of 
Mies  Molloy's  very  strongest  foi- 
bles, if  one  may  properly  call  a 
foible  strong.  She  would  never 
tell  even  me,  her  lawyer,  more 
than  she  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary about  anything;  and  so  of 
course  even  she,  with  all  her  good 
business  qualities,  would  some- 
times make  little  mistakes  out  of 
which  I  found  it  difficult  to  help 
her. 

And  the  same  course  that  she 
pursued  with  her  lawyer  she  fol- 
lowed with  her  doctor  too — that 
is  to  say,  with  a  certain  doctor  who 
happened  to  be  a  personal  friend ; 
for  she  used  to  boast  that  she  had 
never  had  a  medicine-bottle  in  the 
house  but  once,  and  that  she  had 
thrown  out  of  window.  She  often 
said  that  she  had  nothing  of  a 
coffin  about  her  but  the  strength 
of  its  nails ;  and  yet  the  very  first 
time  she  was  compelled  to  send 
for  her  medical  Mend  in  a  pro- 


fessional capacity,  he  found  that 
she  must  have  been  suffering  for 
years  £rom  a  most  painful  internal 
and  organic  disease,  and  a  fatal 
one.  How  do  hungry  relations 
always  hear  such  news  f  Had  she 
made  her  Will?  Ifnot,  would  she 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  her  disease  admitted  of  no  delay) 
And  so,  for  the  first  time,  Mrs. 
O'Birn  and  Mrs.  Steldl,  at  the 
expense  of  their  husbands'  credi- 
tors, flew  on  the  wings  of  sisterly 
affection,  and  met  together  at 
Mies  Molloy's  bedside.  And, 
with  the  instinct  of  vultures,  the 
Count  and  the  Major  had  been 
unable  to  keep  from  hovering,  as 
near  as  they  dared,  within  the 
shadow  of  a  death  that  meant  so 
much  to  them.  Neither,  I  firmly 
believe,  had  until  that  meeting 
the  faintest  suspicion  that,  if  only 
a  proper  will  were  made,  he  would 
not  become  the  father  of  Miss 
Molloy's  sole  heir.  That  discovery 
that  her  generosity  had  not  been 
monopolised  by  either  must  have 
been  a  deservedly. bitter  moment 
for  both  the  greedy  blackguards. 
And,  for  all  their  brag,  each  knew 
that  he  dared  no  more  knock  at 
Miss  Molloy's  door  than  he  dared 
commit  assault  and  battery;  while, 
for  aught  each  could  tell,  the  other 
might  be  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
poor  lady  who  was  dying  a  few 
streets  away. 

It  was — ^for  it  must  have  been 
— a  strange  meeting  between  the 
two  forlorn,  faded,  worse  than 
widowed,  half-childless  women  by 
the  deathbed  of  one  who  to  them 
had  for  many  years  represented 
strength,  health,  comfort--all  that 
they  had  wanted  since  they  were 
girls  together  long  and  long  ago. 
There  they  had  to  sit,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  bed,  conscious  of  a 
question  she  had  been  commanded 
by  her  tyrant  to  ask,  conscious 
that  the  other  was  similarly  bur- 
dened, unable  to  ask  it  in  the 
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other's  pieeencey  not  danng  nor  - 
knowing  how  to  ask  it  had  she 
been  alone  hj  the  bedside.  For  I 
declare  that  even  I  myself  would 
sooner  have  led  a  forlorn  hope 
than  have  asked  Miss  MoUoy 
what  she  meant  to  do  with  her 
money.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
dismay  of  the  two  hnsbands,  but 
I  don't  in  pity  like  to  think  of 
what  the  two  poor  wives  must 
have  suffered  in  silence  that  after- 
noon. 

I  had  already — I  need  not  tell 
anybody  who  knows  places  like 
Chatterbury — been  put  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  report 
the  conversation  between  the  two 
gentlemen  in  the  coffee-room. 
They  had  not  spoken  in  whispeis, 
and  the  Old  Swan  had  key-holes 
and  its  waiter  had  ears.  So  I 
'was  not  very  much  surprised  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I 
received  a  summons  to  attend  Miss 
MoUoy. 

*  Ah  f  said  her  doctor,  who  was 
dining  with  me  when  the  summons 
came.  I  report  the  exclamation, 
because  it  was  meant  to  mean  a 
great  deaL 

'  I  Kope  and  trust  I  find  you 
better.  Miss  MoUoy,'  said  I,  when 
I  was  shown  into  her  bedroom, 
which  she  had  not  left  for  some 
weeks  now. 

'No,  Mr.  Lake,  I  don't,'  said 
she.  'I  didn't  believe  I  was  a 
dying  woman  three  hours  ago,  but 
I  do  now.  Don't  say  anything 
stapid.  I've  not  lived  such  a  bad 
life  that  I'm  afraid ;  and  I've  never 
been  afedd  to  feuse  anything  in  my 
life,  except  marriage,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  b^n  now.'  She  was 
light ;  with  all  her  little  oddities 
she  had  been  really  a  good,  if 
somewhat  hard-mannered,  woman, 
and  always  a  singularly  brave  one. 
'  I  know  Pm  dying,  because  the 
liawks  and  kites  are  abroad.  We 
need  to  keep  a  banshee  in  the  old 
times^  and  if  s  something  between 


a  Count  and  a  Major.  Those 
poor  silly  sisters  of  mine  have 
been  here  bothering  me  to  make 
my  will.  And  if  you  don't  know 
what  that  means,  Mr.  Lake,  I  do. 
It  means  death,  as  sure  as  I'm 
lying  here.' 

'You  mean  to  say  that  your 
sisters  have  mentioned  such  a 
thing  1' 

It  was  really  not  a  case  for  com- 
mon phrases.  Miss  MoUoy  was 
— Miss  MoUoy. 

'Not  in  words — no,  poor  things. 
But  there  they  sat  and  cried,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  WiU — WiU 
— Will,  in  every  tear.  'Tisn't 
them  I  blame,  though  'tis  not  nice 
to  be  cried  over  that  way,  'Twas 
as  much  as  I  could  do  not  to  say 
Won't— Won't— Won't ;  but  I'va 
always  had  the  wit  to  hold  my 
tongue.  Ah,  Mr.  Lake,  since  then 
I've  been  thinking  how  maybe  'tis 
better  to  have  somebody  to  drop 
a  real  tear  over  your  own  self,  if 
'tis  half  brandy,  and  from  a  Count 
or  a  Major,  than  to  have  Uved  in 
peace  only  to  die  aU  alone.  But 
that's  fool's  talk ;  and  I  didn't  ask 
ye  not  to  talk  Hke  a  stupid  that 
ye  might  listen  the  better  to  a 
fool.' 

*  Surely,'  said  I,  *you  are  not 
alone.  Lieutenant  Steldl — Miss 
O'Birn— ' 

'  Pooh  !  who  remembers  a  dead 
aunt  for  a  whole  day,  I'd  like  to 
know )  Would  I  want  to  make  a 
boy  and  a  girl  cry  before  their  own 
troubles  come)  "lis  business  I 
sent  ye  for.  There's  pens  and 
paper,  lam  going  to  make  my 
wUL' 

'I  am  sure  you  are  right  in 
that  I  am  entirely  at  your  ser- 
vice, Miss  MoUoy.' 

'  Then,'  said  she, '  I  want  you 
to  draw  my  wiU  noio.  No  instruc- 
tions, mind,  to  be  drafted  to-mor- 
row. I  might  be  dead  by  then 
— who  knows  )  My  pain's  almost 
left  me ;  and  that's  a  bad  sign,  if 
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death's  a  bad  thing.  It  will  be 
very  short  and  very  simple.  Take 
a  sheet  of  the  big  fooUc.ip — that'll 
be  plenty.  Now  write,  This  is 
the  last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Bridgita — mind  ye  spell  it  with  a 
/a,  not  a  da  ;  and  with  only  one 
t^  mind ;  for  I'm  particular  about 
that  way,  for  'tis  the  way  my 
mother  spelt  it,  right  or  wrong — 
of  Bridgita  Molloy,  ofChatterhwy^ 
in  the  county  of — whatever  it  was 
— spinster  :  praise  glory  for  that, 
anyhow !  But  ye  needn't  put 
that  in — the  glory,  I  mean. — 
Spinster :  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
Rachel  AwlrewSj  my  hottsekeeper^ 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds^ 
free  of  legacy  duty,  and  I  lequest 
her  to  take  charge  of  my  dog  Dash, 
knowing  that  she  will  fulfil  my  re- 
quest according  to  the  interdion 
wherewith  I  make  the  same,  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  every  person  who 
shall  have  bem  in  my  service  for 
one  mmith  preceding  my  decease 
the  amount  of  one  yearns  wages,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  friend 
John  Kirwan,  of  Chatterbury, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds,free  of  legacy 
duty.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  Ijrother 'in-law,  Ferentz Steldl 
the  elder — is  it  all  right,  so  far  ]' 

*  Quite.  But  how  do  you  spell 
Ferentz  1'  asked  L 

*F,  e,  r,  e,  n,  t,  s — Ferentz  Steldl. 
The  boy's  name  is  Firentz,  with  an 
t.  •  I  won't  have  him  bear  his 
father's  name.  —  My  brother-in- 
law,  Ferentz  Steldl  the  elder,  the 
sum  of  one  shilling,  free  of  legacy 
duty,  to  buy  a  mourning-ring.  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother- 
in-law,  Fitzgerald  O'Bim,  the  sum 
of  one  shilling,  free  of  legacy  duty, 
to  buy  a  mourning-ring.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  dear  nephew,  Fi- 
rentz— with  an  i — Steldl,  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds.  I  give  and  be* 
queath  to  Lucis  Bridgita  (/Bim, 
my  niece,  the  sum  ofoTie  thousand 


pounds.  And  all  the  residue  of 
my  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, I  give,  bequeath,  and  devise 
to--' 

She  paused.  Up  to  this  point 
she  had  not  needed  my  help,  so 
expert  she  seemed  in  the  art  of 
the  testator. 

*  Devise  to,'  echoed  I.  *  Well, 
Miss  MoUoy?  The  residuary 
legatee  was  to  be  the  important 
personage;  for  he  or  she  would 
come  in  for  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  and  perhaps  a 
good  deal  more,  after  all  debts  and 
legacies  were  paid. 

But  still  she  paused.  All  the 
rest  had  been  mere  child's  play. 

'  Mr.  Lake,'  she  said  at  last,  '  I 
may  be  dying,  but  I'm  not  an  old 
woman,  and  I  might  live  for  years. 
!Now  my  sisters  are  gone,  I  feel 
less  like  dying  than  I  did  when  I 
sent  for  ye  to  make  my  will.  I've 
done  all  the  justice  I  need  do; 
and  I  don't  want  a  handsome  pro- 
perty to  be  split  up — that  would 
be  a  sort  of  a  shame.  Neither 
Firentz  nor  Lucis  has  any  expec- 
tation of  getting  what  I  have  to 
leave,  whatever  others  may.  It's 
for  the  sake  of  the  property  that 
it  must  go  into  one  hand.  And, 
Mr.  Lake,  I  daren't  trust  the  very 
walls  of  my  bedroom  with  the 
name  I  choose.  If  I  was  to  ask 
you  to  write  the  name  in  my  will, 
I  should  have  to  speak  it  to  you, 
and  for  aught  I  know  the  Count 
or  the  Major  may  have  bribed  the 
nurse  to  listen  at  that  very  door.' 

*  Write  it  down  for  me,  then ; 
here  is  the  pen.' 

*No.  The  paper  might  get 
dropped  about,  and — no ;  I'd  rather 
you  wouldn't  know  the  name.  K 
isn't  that  I  don't  trust  ye,  but  ye 
might  say  it  out  in  a  dream,  and 
your  wife  might  hear  it,  and  she 
might  let  it  out  by  some  chance  to 
somebody  who  might  talk  about 
it  in  a  place  like  Chatterbury,  and 
then  the  Count  or  the  Major  would 
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get  at  the  secret  as  sure  as  ye*re 
alire.  And  then  there's  no  count- 
iog  the  TiUanies  that  wouldn't  be 
done ;  they'd  be  trying  to  get  me 
shut  up  in  a  madhouse,  and 
forging  and  murdering  some  one 
Diaybe;  anyhow^  there'd  be  no 
comfort  in  living,  if  I  am  to  live 
any  more.  I've  thought  of  a  way 
to  keep  oif  all  danger,  and  to  make 
it  everybody's  interest  to  support 
the  will,  and  to  save  every  bit  of 
bother.  Til  write  the  name  my- 
self in  the  will  with  my  own 
hand,  and  then  cover  it  over  while 
je  write  the  rest,  and  ye'U  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  ye  won't 
try  to  see  what  I've  written  till 
I'm  dead  and  gone.' 

The  whim  was  a  stupid  one,  I 
thonght,  for  a  testator  who  was  in 
other  leepects  proving  herself  so 
clear-headed;  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  apparent  harm  in  in- 
dalgmg  her.  '  But,'  said  I,  '  as 
you  wish  to  take  such  extreme 
precautions,  does  it  not  strike  you 
that  it  is  easier  for  an  expectant 
heir  to  overhaul  a  wUl  than  for  a 
solicitor  to  break  confidence  in  a 
dream  f 

'I've  thought  of  aU  that,'  said 
she.  *0f  course  they'll  try  to 
OYerhaol,  and  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way — but  there's  more 
ways  of  killing  a  dog  than  hang- 
ing him.  m  manage  so  that  if 
every  servant  in  the  house  is  in 
the  Count*s  pay  or  the  Major's, 
they  shall  earn  their  money  for 
nothing  at  alL  80  I'll  Uke  the 
pen,  if  ye  please,  and  the  will; 
give  me  a  dip  of  ink,  and  any 
scrap  of  paper  ye  find  handy.' 

I  gave  her  all  she  asked  for. 
She  first  of  all,  very  slowly,  wrote 
down  upon  the  scrap  of  paper 
what  was  presumably  a  rough 
^nft  of  whiat  she  was  going  to 
eater  in  the  will  Then  she 
copied  it  into  the  document  even 
yet  mote  slowly,  dwelling,  as  it 
Beemed,  upon  every  letter.     Her 


hand  must  have  grown  feeble 
before  her  brain,  or  else,  like  all 
testators  of  the  fussy  sort  who 
look  on  will-making  as  a  solemn 
function,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  let  a  paltry  minute  settle 
the  destination  of  five-and-twenty 
thousand  pounds.  I  have  known 
men  and  women  who  would  have 
made  the  labour  of  writing  the 
two  or  three  needful  words  last 
the  better  part  of  a  day. 

She  thrust  the  scrap  of  paper 
on  which  she  had  made  her  first 
memorandum  under  her  pillow, 
and  then  carefully  folded  the  will 
itself  so  that  I  could  see  nothing 
without  deliberately  breaking  my 
word.  Dr.  Kirwan  and  myself 
were  appointed  executors;  and 
the  execution  of  the  will  was 
witnessed  by  the  nurse  and  a 
neighbour.  There  was  certainly 
nothing  remarkable  about  Miss 
Molloy's  Will  so  far  but  the  ex- 
cessive care  she  had  taken  that 
its  principal  provision  should  not 
even  be  guessed  at  until  she  died. 

!N'or  did  Miss  Molloy  die  quite 
so  soon  as  everybody  had  ex- 
pected. The  Count  and  the 
Major,  finding  a  protracted  stay 
at  the  Old  Swan  beyond  their 
means,  had  parted,  deadly  enemies 
— all  the  more  deadly  because 
each  inspired  the  other  with  a 
feeling  of  mortal  terror.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  both  Mrs. 
Steldl  and  Mrs.  O'Bim  had  to 
bear,  at  her  husband's  hands,  the 
burden  of  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  her  brother-in-law.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  day  came 
at  last  when  I  heard  from  Dr. 
Kirwan  the  long-expected  news 
that  my  client,  Miss  Bridgita 
Molloy,  was  alive  no  more. 

'  She  couldn't  have  lasted 
another  week,'  said  he.  '  But,  all 
the  same,  I  might  have  kept  her 
going  for  another  day  or  two,  with 
care.     Would  you  believe  it,  but 
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the  obstinate  old  lady,  only  the 
night  before  last,  gave  her  nurse 
the  slip,  and,  wecJc  as  she  was, 
went  all  over  the  house  to  see  if 
everything  was  in  order  !  Death 
was  a  relief  to  her,  and  she  was  a 
queer  old  lady  in  some  ways — and 
tile  worst  patient  in  all  the  town — 
but  I'm  sorry  she's  gone.' 

And  that,  I  am  aJ&aid,  was  the 
only  note  of  honest  mourning 
which  IVIiss  MoUoy,  with  all  her 
many  virtues  and  her  singularly 
few  weaknesses,  was  privileged 
to  receive.  She  had  always  hid- 
den her  good  qualities  out  of 
public  sight;  and  hardness  of 
manner,  like  charity,  covers  a 
great  deal 

To  the  last  she  had  stuck  to 
her  wilL  It  was  found  under  her 
pillow  when  she  died,  sealed  up 
in  a  large  blue  envelope,  and  in- 
dorsed « My  Will—B.  M:  I  own 
it  was  with  some  curiosity  that  I 
opened  it ;  for  she  had  made  such 
a  mystery  of  what  should  have 
been  a  very  simple  piece  of  busi- 
ness, that  I  had  some  misgivings 
lest  she  should  have  disinherited 
niece  and  nephew  alike,  and  made 
her  dog  Dash  or  some  Anti-Matri- 
monial Society  her  residuary  le- 
gatee. My  own  sympathies  were 
with  Miss  Lucia ;  my  wife's  with 
Lieutenant  Ferentz  SteldL  That 
was  a  little  matter  of  human 
nature ;  as  a  matter  of  reason,  we 
felt  that  they  had  equal  claims, 
and  that  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  would  have  borne  equal 
partition  very  welL 

So  I  broke  open  the  envelope, 
unfolded  the  wUl,  and  read : 

' And  all  the  residue  of 

my  property,  whether  real  or  per- 
sonal, I  give,  bequeath,  and  devise 

to    QPXDNWMDYBDOVJWDM 
IHTIDZXZ.' 


That  was  the  bequest — as  clear 
to  the  sight  as  it  was  dark  to  the 
mind.  Had  I  been  mistaken, 
and  had  Miss  Molloy  been  insane 
after  all?  If  that  were  so,  every 
penny  of  the  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  would  have  to  be 
divided  between  the  Count  and 
the  Major  as  the  husbands  of  her 
next  of  kin.  No,  surely  thai  in- 
sanity was  impossible. 

I  twisted  the  document  up  and 
down,  and  round  and  round. 
Those  letters  still  obstinately  re- 
mained as  they  were ;  the  alpha- 
bet, at  any  rate,  had  gone  mad, 
unless  it  was  I  who  had  gone  in- 
sane. I  needed  some  evidence  of 
my  own  senses,  and  carried  the 
will  straight  to  my  co-executor, 
Dr.  Kirwan. 

^Sheti;a«an  odd  old  lady !"  said 
he  at  last.  <  But  Til  bear  wit- 
ness in  any  court  you  like  that 
she  was  as  sane  as  anybody  that 
ever  made  a  will.' 

*But  what's  to  be  donef 
*  Ah,  what  indeed?  What's  the 
effect  of  this  will,  as  it  stands  f 

*rm  just  hanged  if  I  know. 
The  will's  otherwise  without  a 
flaw.  And  in  all  my  practice, 
and  all  my  reading  too,  I  never 
heard  of  the  alphabet's  being  made 
a  residuary  legatee.  I  don't  like 
to  say,  without  consideration, 
that  there's  no  principle  a  court 
of  equity  would  go  upon  ;  but  I 
don't  know  of  one.  I  don't  see 
even  how  it  would  come  within  the 
doctrine  of  Cy  Prea^ 
•What's  that r 

*Why,  that  when  the  con- 
ditions of  a  gift  can't  be  literally 
carried  out,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will  decree  some  method  conform- 
able to  the  general  object,  and 
following  the  intentions  of  the 
donor  as  nearly  as  possible.' 

*Then,'  said  Dr.  Kirwan,  *I 
should  say  the  Court  would  apply 
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the  estate  to  the  foundation  of  a 
college  for  the  study  of  conim- 
diums.  But — ^holloa,  Lake,  here's 
something  else  dropped  out  of  the 
envelope ;  perhaps  it's  the'answer. 
If  8  a  letter  addj^ed  to  you.' 

That^  also,  was  sealed.  When 
I  opened  it,  I  found  only  these 
wonis: 

^  If  you  are  puzzled,  lift  up  the 
carpet  in  the  drawing-room  in  the 
comer  hetvoeen  the  fireplace  and 
window^  under   the  chijfomer. — 

'Aha!'  said  the  doctor.  'A 
cipher,  and  the  key.  Let's  go  at 
once,  and  see.  But — how  would 
that  affect  the  will  r 

'  It  is  a  most  ridiculous  thing 
to  have  done,'  I  said,  really  angry 
and  annoyed.  '  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  had  known  that  that  was  what 
she  was  up  to.  I'm  afraid  there 
may  be  trouble.' 

•Won't  a  will  in  cipher  be 
allowed  f 

*I  hope  so.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  will  rectify  a  clear  mis- 
take or  omiBsion  in  a  will,  if  it  is 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  will. 
And  even  parol  evidence  will  be 
admitted  in  case  of  mistake  in  the 
name  or  description  of  a  legatee. 
We  shall  have  better  than  parol 
evidence  in  a  written  key;  and 
the  mistake  of  naming  and  describ- 
ing the  legatee,  whoever  he  or  she 
may  be,  by  e  p  z,  and  so  forth, 
is  as  apparent  on  the  £EM!e  of  the 
will  as  a  misdescription  can  pos- 
sibly be.  The  key  will,  I  hope, 
be  evidence  enough  to  show  what 
Miss  MoUoy  intended.  But  I'm 
oadly  afraid  that  into  Chancery 
it  will  have  to  go,  and  our  friends 
the  Count  and  the  Major  will 
have  a  few  words  to  say  to  it  if 
it  once  gets  there.  Of  anything 
leally  wrong  Fm  not  afindd ;  but 
of  trouble  I  am.  Til  have  a  good 
lead  in  Jarman  when  I  get  home. 
But  now  for  the  drawing-room 
ootner/ 


We  went- together  straight  to 
the  house  of  the  late  Miss  Molloy, 
and,  according  to  our  instructions, 
turned  up  the  carpet  in  the  comer 
of  the  drawing-room.  Sure  enough 
we  found  another  sealed  note  ad- 
dressed to  me. 

*  Look,' we  read,  *  at  page  173 
in  the  second  volume  of  Gibbon's 
" Decline  and  Fall"  It  is  on  a 
shelf  in  the  breakfast-^oom. — B.  M^ 

I  was  too  vexed  at  all  this 
^oUy  and  mystification  to  smile. 

*  By  Jupiter  f  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  'this  accounts  for  that 
midnight  ramble  over  her  house 
just  before  she  died.  She  was 
writing  these  notes  and  hiding 
them.  Poor  old  lady — it's  not 
an  uncommon  thing,  though,  for 
people  on  their  deathbeds  to  fancy 
themselves  surrounded  by  spies 
and  enemies.  It  isn't  lunacy, 
though,  eh  ?' 

'  But  it's  the  cause  of  lunacy 
in  others,'  grumbled  I.  '  Well, 
now  for  Gibbon.' 

And  there,  exactly  on  page  173 
of  volume  ii.,  was  yet  a  third 
sealed  note  for  me.  And  this 
ran: 

^  Key  behind  wainscot  three 
iyvches  tovHxrds  cupboard  from 
dressing-room  window. — B,  M^ 

*  At  last !'  said  L  '  I  was  afraid 
we  were  going  to  be  sent  up  all 
the  chimneys  before  we'd  done.' 

'  By  Jupiter,  Lake,  just  think 
what  would  have  happened  if 
there'd  been  one  link  missing ;  if 
one  of  these  pillar-to-post  notes 
had  been  lost  or  gone  out  of  the 
way  r 

'It's  too  terrible  a  chance  to 
talk  of.  It  would  have  cost  one 
of  those  young  people  near  twelve 
hundred  a  year.  Come,  here's 
the  dressing-room ;  let's  be  quick 
and  have  done  with  the  whole 
thing.' 

'  All  right ;  here's  a  loose  board, 
just  where  we  were  told  to  go. 
Come,  out  with  you  I  Hold  amatch 
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down,  this  is  rather  a  dark  hole. 
There — and  here's — holloa  !' 

Dr.  Kirwan  pulled  out  a  frag- 
ment of  an  envelope  to  which  the 
red  sealing-wax  still  clung,  and 
on  which  I  could  read  a  part  of 
mj  own  name.  There  were  also 
some  odds  and  ends  of  blank  paper 
scattered  round.  We  pulled  out 
all  that  was  there.  Alas,  the  fate 
of  the  key  was  only  too  plainly 
to  be  learned  from  the  torn  and 
half-eaten  scraps  of  envelope  anj 
note-paper  we  found. 

A  scuttering  and  scrambling 
behind  the  wainscot  mocked  us 
with  the  certainty  that  the  Mice 
had  swallowed  the  Key  ! 


IV. 

What  was  to  be  done  nowl 
The  mice  alone  knew  to  whom 
Miss  Bridgita  Molloy's  money 
belonged.  Try  to  realise  the  cir- 
cumstances now,  as  I  had  to 
realise  them  then.  There  was  a 
will — a  good  will — and  yet  a  will 
of  which  all  the  Equity  lawyers 
on  earth  would  be  unable  to  make 
head  or  tail.  And  not  one  breath 
or  sign  of  her  intentions  had  Miss 
MoUoy  let  fall  even  to  Dr.  Kir- 
wan or  to  me.  And  there  were 
the  Count  and  the  Major  waiting 
for  their  prey. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
took  to  waltzing  with  the  multi- 
plication table  in  my  dreams.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  got 
a  box  of  ivory  letters  and  tried 
all  sorts  of  anagrams,  but  could 
make  nothing  out  of  iive-and- 
twenty  letters,  with  only  four 
vowels  among  them,  and  with 
so  many  z^b  and  x's.  I  proved 
the  will  in  fear  and  trembling, 
fully  expecting  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  the 
mind  of  the  testatrix  would  be 
immediately  raised  by  one  or  both 
of  her  brothers-in-laWy  who  had  of 


course  been  made  aware  of  the 
contents,  and  were  in  possession 
of  those  letters  without  meaning. 
But,  strange  to  say,  no  steps  were 
taken  whatever.  It  was  not  for 
a  week,  at  least,  after  the  will  had 
been  proved  that  I  received  a 
visit  from  Steldl  the  elder,  ac- 
companied by  a  dapper  and 
smartly  dressed  young  man,  whom 
he  introduced  to  me  as  Mr. 
Withers,  from  the  office  of 
Withers  &  King.  I  supposed 
he  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Steldl  claim. 

*  You  shall  wonder,  Mr.  Lake,' 
said  the  Count,  'why  I  not 
think  Miss  Molloy  what  you  call 
mad  woman.  Kot  at  alL  I 
think  of  that  once  ;  but  then  that 
give  half  the  money  to  that  ver- 
min, Fitzgerald  O'Birn,  who  shall 
lose  it  in  every  vile  way.  I  say 
it  shall  be  a  good  wilL  I  take 
advice,  I ;  and  I  demand  you  pay 
all  what  shall  be  left  to  my  son, 
Ferentz  Steldl—' 

'  Wait  a  bit,'  said  I.  '  He  has 
already  received  his  legacy  of  a 
thousand  pounds.' 

'  Bah !  what  shall  be  one  thou- 
sand pound  1  He  is  what  you 
call  Ilesiduary  Legatee  of  Miss 
Molloy.' 

'  I  wish  he  were,  with  all  my 
heart !  But  we  must  go  to  Chan- 
cery. There's  nothing  else  to  be 
done.' 

'Xo.  He  shall  not  go  in 
Chancery.  He  shall  have  his 
right  and  his  due.  I  am  his 
father,  Monsieur.' 

*  When  you  can  read  those 
confounded  letters  into  Ferentz 
Steldl,  I'll  pay  him  every  penny 
with  all  my  heart,  and  take  the 
consequences;  but  not  a  minute 
before.' 

*  Very  good,  Mr.  Lake.  Then 
I  shall  read  them  into  Ferentz 
Steldl,  and  without  magic ;  and 
then  you  shall  pay.  Now,  Mr. 
Withers,  if  you  please.' 


A  most  Remarkable  Will. 
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*  Mr.  Witheis  is  your  solicitor^ 
Ipresmnef 

*  I  haye  not  the  honour/  said 
Mr.  Witheis  glibly,  '  to  be  in  the 
profession— in  your  profession, 
sir,  that  is  to  saj.  We  are  a  firm 
of  professional  experts,  sir.  We 
pnctise  the  science  of  autography, 
and  we  collect  and  deal  in  the 
autograph  letters  of  celebrated 
historical  persons.  Naturally  our 
bosnesshas  occasionally  included 
the  bnuich  of  cryptography — of 
the  constmction  and  solution  of 
ciphera,  which,  though  requiring  a 
certain  special  aptitude  as  well  as 
experience,  is  not  so  difficult  as 
laymen  might  suppose,  and  is  as 
certain  in  its  results  as  arithme- 
tic itself — beautifully  certain,  sir. 
Our  Mend  Mr.  Steldl  has  applied 
to  me  for  the  missing  key  of  this 
little  puzzle,  and  it  took  me  barely 
half  an  hour's  study  to  find.' 

'Tou  mean  you  can  read  this 
jumble  into  sense  f  asked  I. 
'You  must  be  a  clever  fellow, 
Mr.  Withers.  How  am  I  to  know 
it  isn't  guess-work  1  The  correct- 
ness of  your  reading  will  have  to 
he  proved,  you  see.' 

*TJp  to  the  hilt,  sir.  The 
heaaty  of  a  cipher,  or  crypto- 
graph, is  that,  if  you  once  hit  on 
the  right  key,  it  can  only  mean 
jnst  that  one  thing — no  doubt,  no 
ambiguity.  And  as  the  discovery 
of  the  key  is  a  logical  process,  and 
as  no  cipher  can  possibly  have 
more  than  one  key,  why,  sir,  sol- 
vUur  ambtUando — the  result  is 
proved  by  the  process,  sir;  or 
nther,  result  and  process  prove 
one  another.' 

'Then  1  must  have  your  pro- 
eesa,  if  you  please.' 

'To  be  sure.  No  patent.  Any- 
hody  can  do  it.  This  cipher, 
sir,  is  even  absurdly  simple. 
Did  you  ever  read  the  Gold  Bug 
ofEdgarAlknPoef  No?  That's 
a  pity,  because  I  shall  have  to 
exphun  £rom  the  beginning.      I 


have  rather  a  contempt  for  that 
story — the  cipher  he  makes  his 
hero  discover  would  have  been 
found  out  by  a  child  in  half  the 
time.  And  this  cipher  before  us 
is  of  precisely  the  same  kind — 
the  very  simplest  form  of  cipher 
known.' 

'Weill' 

'A  person  like  Miss  MoUoy, 
presumably  ignorant  of  the  beau- 
tiful science  of  cryptography, 
would  be  almost  certain  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  making  one  letter  do 
duty  for  another.  Of  course  she 
has  left  no  spaces  between  her 
words.  Now,  you  know  that  the 
commonest  English  letter  is  d  /  so 
that,  ten  to  one,  the  commonest 
letter  in  the  cipher  will  represent 
e.  That  letter  is  d.  It  comes  no 
fewer  than  five  times  in  the 
twenty-five.  So,  ten  to  one,  d 
stands  for  e.     You  perceive  Y 

*  At  any  rate,  I  follow,  so  far.' 

'  Very  good,  sir.  Now  look  at 
the  cipher  well,  and  keep  it  be- 
fore your  eyes.  We'll  assume  for 
the  moment  that  d  may  mean  e  ; 
and  if  d  means  e,  it's  likely 
enough  a  would  heb,b  would  be  c, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  taking  the 
letter  following.  Let's  try  that 
dodge  withm,  because  there's  more 
than  one  m,  and  because  n  (which 
it  ought  to  stand  for)  is  a  com- 
monish  sort  of  letter.  Very  welL 
Putting  e  for  d  and  n  for  m  and 
dots  for  the  other  letters,  we  get, 
. . .  0 . .  ne  . .  0  .  .  .  .  6n  . . . .  e . . . 
Now,  Mr.  Lake,  the  question,  as 
I  understand  it,  is — Did  Miss 
Molloy  leave  her  money  to  Lucis 
Bridgita  O'Eirn,  or  to  Ferentz 
Steldl?  Assuming  that  one  of 
those  e's  must  fall  into  where  the 
name  of  the  legatee  must  come, 
it  will  strike  you  at  once  that  there 
isn't  one  single  e  in  the  lady^e 
name.  It  will  also  strike  you 
that  the  young  gentleman  is  a 
nephew^  and  tliat  we've  got  al- 
ready n« — coming  together.   Let's 
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chance  it.     Lef s  write  nephew 
right  out,  and  see  if  we  get  aense 
that  way.      It'll  come  like  this, 
putting  p  for  y,  A  for  ft,  w  for  o  : 
.  6 . .  nephew  ...  en  ....  e 


Now,  what  strikes  you  next,  sirf 

'  Nothing  whatever,  Mr.  Withers. 
Nothing  at  all.' 

*No1  I'm  surprised.  Doesn't 
it  strike  you  that  en  comes  in 
Ferentz ;  that  the  cipher  and  the 
name  of  Steldl  hoth  end  in  a 
letter  hetween  a  pair  of  letters — 
zxz:  Idl?  A  most  remarkahle 
hint,  indeed;  for  it  interferes 
with  no  former  assumption — z 
would  mean  I:  x  would  mean  d. 
Now  look  how  it  reads : 

.  .  .  e .  ?•  nephew  f,  rentz  steldl 
Only    one    thing    hothers    me. 
Where  the  dot    comes  now  in 
/.  rentz  there  ought  to  be  a  ci  to 
represent  an  e.     In  reality  there's 
BLJ.    But  that's  a  trifle  ;  doubtless 
a  clerical  error.  The  whole  thing's 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaflF.      Substi- 
tuting letter  for  letter,  and  never 
mixing  them,  here  you  are : 
my  dear  nephew  Ferentz  Steldl, 
and  there  you  are !' 

I  was  certainly  surprised  at  the 
fellow's  ingenuity.  Except  for 
that  missing  «,  the 'process  was 
without  a  flaw ;  and  when  we  see 
a  logical  and  faultless  process  ar- 
riving at  a  probable  conclusion, 
what  are  we  to  say?  And,  by 
Jove!  Miss  Molloy  had  made  a 
particular  point  of  spelling  Ferentz, 
Firents — ^with  an  i.  Look  back 
at  the  draft  of  the  will,  and  see. 
That  was  downright  proof,  if  any 
was  needed;  the y  in  the  cipher, 
hitherto  unaccounted  for,  would 
be  i.  The  very  simple  little  pro- 
cess had  all  the  air  of  a  miracle  to 
me.  1  knew  nothing  then  of  the 
far  greater  marvels  wrought  by 
antiquarians  in  rougher  and 
larger  fields,  or  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  been  less  surprised. 

'It  is  read,  Monsieur,'  said 
Steldl  p^re,  with  a  bow. 


I  was  a  little  sorry  for  Miss 
Lucis;  but  I  didn't  grudge  her 
cousin  his  good  luck,  and  I  was 
intensely  relieved.  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  effect  of  all  this  as  evi- 
dence, Steldl  was  looking  at  me 
in  dignified  triumph,  Mr.  Withers 
was  regarding  his  success  with 
artistic  pride,  when  my  clerk 
brought  in  a  card — Major  Fiiz- 
gerald  O'Bim. 

I  thought  best  to  have  every- 
thing out  and  over  then  and  there; 
so,  without  considering  the  pr^ 
sence  of  his  brother-in-law  and 
enemy,  I  had  him  ushered  in. 

'Good-dee  to  ye,  Mr.  Lake,' 
said  he,  without  deigning  to  no- 
tice, or  even  to  see,  Mr.  Steldl, 
who,  for  his  part,  threw  a  double 
dose  of  benignity  into  his  smile. 
'  I  suppose  ye've  been  wondherin' 
why  I  didn't  go  in  for  provin' 
poor  Miss  Biddy  non  compos — 
wake  in  the  top,  ye  know.  As  if 
I'd  consent  to  go  halves  with  a 
dirthy,  mane,  intriguing  baste  of 
a  fellow  that  she'd  cut  off  with  a 
shilling  with  her  own  hand  !  All 
or  none — that's  the  war-cry  of  the 
O'Birns  1  So  Tve  just  dropped 
in,  on  my  wee,  to  ask  ye  for  that 
twenty-five  thousand  that's  due 
to  Lucis,  my  daughther ;  and  Pll 
take  it  hot  with — I  mane  short, 
if  ye  pLise.  Or,  if  ye  haven't 
it  all  in  your  pocket,  a  thrifle  on 
account  11  do  for  to-dee.' 

'I'm  sorry  for  Miss  O'Bim,' 
said  I.  '  But — she's  had  her 
thousand  pounds — ' 

' her  thousand  pounds!  I 

wouldn't  give  sixpence  for  a  beg- 
garly thousand  pounds.  "lis  an 
insult  to  spake  to  a  gentleman 
of  such  a  sum.' 

'Her  thousand  pounds,  and — 
I'm  afraid — this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Withers,  will  explain — there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  Miss  MoUoy's 
intentions.  lieutenant  Steldl  is 
residuary  legatee.' 

*An'  who's  Mr.  Withers?    Is 
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it  in  a  conspiracy  yell  be,  with 
your  heads  as  tludk  together  as 
pays  in  one  shell)  Why,  *tis 
plainer  than  blazes  thatppfiesthands 
for  Locis  0*Bim.  What  do  ye 
see  to  that,  sir,  eh  f 
'I'm  afraid  it  doesn'V  said  I. 
'You're  a  pretty  fellow  for  a 
lawyer !  But  I  sappose  ye*ll  have 
to  belioTe  what's  proved.  Hig- 
gins,  ye're  wanted  P  shouted  he. 

He  too,  it  seemed,  had  brought 
a  friend  with  him — a  little,  pinch- 
ed, shabby,  elderly  man,  with  red 
squinting  eyes. 

*  m  inthrojuce  ye  to  me  friend 
Higgins — a    gentleman    and    a 
scholar,  that'll  rade  ye  off  Hebrew 
into  Chinese  for  a  glass  of  punch, 
an'  back  into   Hebrew  for  two. 
Faith,  Fd  like  ye  to  find  a  ques- 
tion that  Higgins  wouldn't  an- 
swer ye  off-hand.     Says  I  to  him, 
"Hi^jns,  what  does  gpx  spelll" 
An'  says  he,  "Just  Lucis  O'Bim." ' 
A  smile  of  amused  contempt 
came  into  the  &ce  of  smart  Mr. 
Withers. 
'An  expert f  asked  he. 
*An*  pray  who  may  you  be, 
sttT  asked  Major  O'Bim.    'D'ye 
nume  to  tell  me  ye  haven't  heard 
of  Higgins — that  ought  to  be  a 
docthor  of  divinity  and  a  member 
of  Parlimint,  and  could  see  ye 
imdher  the  teeble  whenever  ye 
plssef   Having  thus  annihilated 
Mr.  Withers,  '  Higgins,  do  your 
duty,'  said  he. 

'  There's  nothing  in  it— nothing 
in  it  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Higgins,  in 
a  queer  squeak,  and  in  a  shuffling 
sort  of  tone.  *  Whaf  s  the  diffi- 
culty in  reading  that  cipher  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Do  you 
luean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any- 
body on  earth,  except  Major 
O^im,  who  has  found  the  slight- 
ttt  difficulty  in  reading  what 
couldn't  puzsde,  for  more  than  half 
a  second,  anybody  but  a  bom 
fooir 
Ton  are  pleased  to  be  compli- 


mentary, Mr.  Higgins,'  said  T. 
'  Mr.  Withers,  as  an  expert,  as- 
sures us  that  a  cipher  can  only 
be  read  in  one  way.' 

'  It  didn't  want  an  expert  to 
tell  you  that,'  said  Mr.  Higgins 
testily.  *  Of  course  you  can  only 
read  a  cipher  in  one  way.  How 
can  one  set  of  symbols  stand  for 
two  different  sets  of  words  V 

*  Then  you  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Withers  r 

*No  doubt:  If  Mr.  Withers 
has  read  the  cipher  he  will  agree 
with  me.  A  cipher  is  made  to  a 
particular  key,  and  it  can't  be 
fitted  with  two.  When  old  wo- 
men make  ciphers,  they  mostly 
change  the  letters  by  counting 
forwards  or  backwards.  So  first 
I  counted  one  forwards,  and  made 
g  mean  h  ;  that  came  to  nothing. 
Then  two  forwards,  and  made  g 
mean  i;  nothing  again,  /—no. 
Z— no.  Then  I  tried  the  fifth 
letter  forwards — I.  According  to 
that  rule,  g  would  be  Z  .•  ;>  would 
be  M.'  X  (making  a  follow  z)  would 
be  c.  Kext  comes  d^  which  would 
be  i :  then  n,  which  would  be  8 — 
the  true  letter  being  always  the 
fifth  letter  from  the  cipher  for- 
wards. Follow  it  out,  gentlemen, 
and  see  for  yourselves.' 

I  did  as  he  bade  me.  And  the 
cipher  read,  letter  by  letter,  as 
follows,  with  the  pecidiar  spelling 
of  the  name  of  the  testatrix  and 
aU: 

GPXDH  WMDYBDOV  JWDIH  HT 
LUCIS     BRIDQITA    OBIRN  MT 

IDZXZ. 
NIRCE. 

There  was  no  more  doubt  that 
the  cipher  was  this  than  it  was 
My  dear  nephew,  Fireniz  SteldL 
It  meant  both  equally,  and  both 
at  the  same  time  ! 

I  put  it  to  every  cryptologist  in 
the  world,  is  it  within  the  bounds 
of  credibility  that  a  cipher  of 
twenty-five  letters  should  be  read- 
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able  in  two  exactly  opposite  and 
inconsistent  ways,  and  that  its 
two  irreconcilable  solutions  should 
be  gained  by  following  two  sim- 
ple principles,  both  equally  obvi- 
ous and  equally  sound  )  Incredi- 
ble— nay,  impossible !  will  be  the 
unanimous  answer.  And  yet  the 
impossible,  by  a  marrellous  chain  of 
coincidences,  was  effected  in  that 
will  of  Miss  MoUoy.  She  could 
not  intentionally  have  brought 
about  such  a  result,  even  if  she 
had  tried.  The  i  for  the  e  in 
Ferentz,  or  rather  Firentz,  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  Withers's 
solution  was  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  peculiar  spelling  of 
Bridgita  was  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  IVIr.  Hig- 
gins.  Withers  had  started  on  the 
principle  which  has  amused  so 
many  readers  of  Edgar  Poe^  and 
is  in  itself  a  perfectly  true  and 
sound  one.  Higgins  had  started 
on  the  principle  favoured  by  sim- 
pletons who  correspond  in  cipher 
in  the  agony  columns,  and  imagine 
that  their  silly  secrets  are  not 
open  to  anybody  who  takes  five 
minutes'  trouble  to  read  them. 

What  was  to  be  done— now  T 

Clearly  the  situation  was  not 
realised  by  either  of  the  fathers  of 
the  rival  legatees.  But  a  gloom 
came  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Withers. 
He  took  up  the  paper  on  which 
Mr.  Higgins  had  written  his  solu- 
tion, and  examined  it  intently. 

*No  sane  woman  would  have 
used  such  a  simple  cipher  as  that,' 
said  he.  '  It  is  just  the  solution 
that  would  satisfy  an  amateur.' 

'  True,'  said  Mr.  Higgins,  with 
a  slight  sneer.  '  Jurymen  are  in 
the  position  of  amateurs,  I  believe, 
and  judges  too.' 

*  A  cipher  can't  have  two  solu- 
tions,' said  Mr.  Withers,  throw- 
ing the  paper  down. 

<  True  again,'  said  Mr.  Higgins. 
'  Happily  for  Miss  O'Bim.' 

'Have  you  studied  cryptology 


as  a  science,  Mr.  Higgins  V  asked 
Mr.  Withers,  with  a  wild  efiEbrt 
at  elaborate  courtesy. 

'  I'm  not  such  an  ass,'  said  Mr. 
Higgins,  with  no  pretence  of 
courtesy  at  all.  '  I'd  as  soon  set 
up  a  science  of  handwriting  as  a 
science  of  whims.' 

*  You  are  insulting,  sir  !  There 
is  a  science  of  handwriting — ay, 
and  of  character  in  handwriting  ; 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  write  like 
you,  judging  from  what  it's  like 
to  be.' 

'  I  always  make  it  a  point  of 
insulting  quacks  and  humbugs,' 
said  Mr.  Higgins.  '  It's  the  first 
duty  of  man.  Tve  read  that 
cipher  in  the  way  that  would 
satisfy  anybody  but  an  expert, 
and  there's  an  end.' 

'  Whom  do  yon  call  qnack, 
sir  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  when 
a  man  deliberately  insults  my 
science,  I — I — feel  it  my  duty  to 
knock  him  down.' 

*  Gentlemen  —  gentlemen  !'  I 
cried  out,  'you  have  both  been 
very  clever — a  great  deal  too 
clever  for  me.  I  would  gladly 
have  accepted  either  of  your  read- 
ings, Heaven  knows.  But  I  can't 
accept  both ;  and  both  ^our  rea- 
sons are  so  admirable  that  I  can't 
accept  either.  And  what's  worse, 
it's  your  arguments,  not  your  as- 
sertions, that  will  have  to  go  into 
Chancery ;  and  into  Chancery  we 
must  all  go.  Yes,  there's  no  help 
for  it  now ;  and,  once  in.  Heaven 
alone  knows  when  we  shall  get 
out  again.' 

'  I  object  to  the  law  on  princi- 
ple ;  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  law,'  said  Steldl ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  he  had  excel- 
lent reasons  for  the  only  principle 
I  ever  heard  of  his  having.  '  I 
bring  my  expert;  you  are  satis- 
fied. I  demand  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  my  son.' 

'  I  despise  the  law,'  shouted  the 
Major.      'An    Irish    gentleman 
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iioem't  mix  up  -witli  pettifogging 
rascals.  I  wouldn't  toucli  the 
dirthy  thing  with  the  endyof  an 
old  boot  'IGb  as  clear  as  day — 
Luda  Endgita  O'Birn/ 

'  It  must  be  compromise,  or — 
Chancery/  said  I.  *  Have  it  as 
yon  will.' 

'  Compromise — ^with  him  f  said 
Steldl,  pointing  to  the  Major 
with  his  thumb.  '  Not  one  penny 
shaU  he  rob  my  son.' 

*  Compromise — with  a  SteldlT* 
said  the  Major,  in  his  turn.  'May- 
be with  old  Nick  I  would;  for 
old  Nick's  a  gentleman,'  added 
he. 

And  there  was  the  deadest  lock 
I  erer  heard  of  since  I  was  bom  ! 
Xo  Lord  Chancellor  ever  drew 
up  a  will  that  most  dearly  m^ant 
two  opposite  and  irreconcilable 
things. 

And  here,  alas,  is  the  end  of 
this  stoiy,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.  I  say  alas  in  the  conven- 
tional spirit  of  a  lawyer  (as  he  is 
supposed  to  be) ;  for  students  of 
biotty  points  of  Equity  may  search 
the  Chancery  reports  in  vain  for 
any  case  heanng  the  name  of  Mol- 
loy,  Lake,  Steldl,  or  O'Bim.  The 
effect  of  a  will  written  in  a  cipher 
which  can  be  read  in  two  ways 
^«nains  undecided  to  the  present 
hour ;  and  will,  unless  things  re- 
peat themselves  in  the  most  in- 
oedible  way,  remain  undecided 
for  evermore.   The  united  wisdom 
of  the  House  of  Lords — for  it 
I'lnist  have  got  even  there  at  last 
"7-was  never  occupied  with  inves- 
%&ting  the   secret  thoughts  of 
^  MoUoy. 

I  really  regret,  sometimes — 
quite  independently  of  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  have  accrued 
to  my  own  banking  account — 
that  I  did  not,  in  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  apply  to  the  Court 
instantly  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  Go^zecutor.  A  certain  utterly 
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ridiculous  unwillingness  to  throw 
Miss  Molloy's  property  into  the 
very  Maelstrom  of  litigation  led 
me  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long 
as  possible.  For  I  could  not 
help  remembering  that  if,  by  any 
chance,  the  will  should  at  last 
be  set  aside  altogether  for  want  of 
anybody's  having  brains  enough 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  or  for 
want  of  inherent  perspicuity,  or 
for  any  other  sufficient  reason, 
the  Count  and  the  Major  must 
divide  as  next  of  kin,  in  right  of 
their  wives.  And  that  would  be 
worse  for  the  property  than  a 
hundred  Chanceries  of  the  good 
old  Eldon  days.  They,  in  their 
determination  to  have  all  or 
nothing,  were  no  more  eager  to 
push  matters  to  an  extremity 
than  L  And  so,  I  verily  believe, 
should  we  have  been  standing  at 
this  triangular  deadlock  at  the 
present  hour,  had  not  the  delay 
itself  brought  about  a  most  natu*  ♦ 
ral  solution  in  the  most  natural 
way  in  the  world.  *When  in 
doubt,  do  nothing,'  I  constantly 
find  to  be  the  wisest  maxim  that 
ever  was  made. 

My  relief,  at  tho  time,  hardly 
equalled  my  surprise.  But,  con- 
sidering that  Mrs.  Steldl  and 
Mrs.  O'Bim  had  never  quarrelled 
—considering  that  they  had  met 
again— considering  what  sort  of 
young  people  their  son  and  their 
daughter  were — I  must  own  that 
I  was  an  ass  to  feel  surprised  on 
learning  of  the  marriage  of  Lieu- 
tenant Steldl  to  Lucis  Bridgita 
O'Bim.  The  history  of  the  Mon- 
tagues and  the  Capulets  does  not 
stand  alone  in  the  effect  of  the 
feuds  of  the  old  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  young.  But  this  is  no 
part  of  my  story.  Enough  that 
her  claims  became  hUj  while 
hit  remained  his  own — and  there- 
fore her  own,  too.  And  if  two 
elderly  rascals  were  kept  in  some- 
what disreputable  clover  for  the 
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rest  of  their  days,  and  if  two  ex-  Coort   was  depriyed    of  a   big 

ecutora  were  content  to  ran  a  little  cause,  and  the  pzofeeaion  of  the 

safe  risk  in  making  things  com-  bulk  of  the  property  of  Miss  Mol- 

f ortable  all  ronnd  for  everybody,  loy — ^well,  the  fault  is  mainly  my 

themselves  included,  and  if  two  own.     I  profess  only  to  tell  the 

cr3rptologist8    remained    irrecon-  story,  not  to  solve  the  mysteiy,  of 

citable  foes,  and   if  two  young  Miss  Molloy's  most  Bemarloible 

people  became   happy   in  their  Will, 
own   peculiar  way,  and   if  the 


I  COULDN'T. 

{See  the  lUuiiration,) 

Alas,  I'm  in  such  sad  disgrace  ! 
I  tried  to  pencil  off  her  face, 
But  couldn't 

She  kindly  sat  an  hour  the  while. 
And  archly  &ced  me  with  a  smile, 
She  shouldn't. 

Love  took  the  fallen  pencil  tip. 
And  gave  a  charm  to  cheek  and  lip, 
He  shouldn't 

I  caught  her  roguish  smile  again, — 
To  snatch  a  kiss  could  I  refrain  t 
I  couldn't! 
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There  is  some  tmih  in  the  say- 
ing tliat  the  easiest  way  to  cure 
Iruh  disomtent  would  be  to  fill  up 
St  Geoige's  Chaimel ;  and  p^haps 
the  propossl  now  made  to  connect 
Tot  Point  with  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre  may  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  insular  position 
of  Ireland  leads  the  inhabitants 
to  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
'A  iitum  pmadlj  independent,' 
nd  to  regard  the  English  as 
^leigDerB  who  llbld  them  in  sub- 
jectiraL  But  I  am  not  about  to 
diseuB  this  zemedial  measure,  nor 
the  moie  drastic  one  of  dipping 
the  ooontry  under  the  sea,  though 
I  heliere  they  would  be  found 
more  effectual  and  practical  than 
most  of  the  schemes  at  present 
luidsr  conddention. 

Natoiehas  been  a  cruel  step- 
mother to  cor  sister  isle.  She 
has  given  her  a  poor  soil,  xmprofit- 
ihle  ores,  and  weeping  skies.  As 
a  compensation  for  idl  this,  and 
« if  in  mockery,  she  has  present- 
ed her  with — a  harp.  Erin  may 
touch  her  emblematic  chords  and 
^en  the  wild  music  of  romance. 
She  may  gaze  on  sunsets  mellow 
vhh  fridfy  tints,  and  on  moun- 
^UBs,  kkesy  and  rivers  framed  in 
Kms  tji  prismatic  light.  Her 
Mme  and  daughters  have  sympa- 
^Itetic  Toioes  and  artistic  sloll. 
Hot  has  Melancholy  marked  them 
^  her  own.  Indeed,  their  light- 
heiitednesB  in  adversity  is  one  of 
tteb  best  qualities;  and  their 
hnmonr,  though  oftoi  excellent, 
isoeeaauinally  so  erratic  as  to  lead 
lome  to  think,  when  a  claim  is 
iD^  far  another  university,  that 
a  eap  and  beUs  would  suit  moa^ 


of  them  better  than  a  cap  and 
gown. 

All  classes  in  Ireland  are  fond 
of  grandeur  and  circumstance; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Eoyal 
residence  there  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect.  During  the 
stay  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in 
the  country,  he  was,  as  usual,  very 
affable,  and  won  golden  opinions 
among  rich  and  poor.  I  was  told 
that  one  day  when  he  was  waiting 
at  the  door  of  an  hotel,  a  tatter- 
demalion came  up  to  him,  and, 
with  native  assurance,  called  out, 

'  Welcome  to  Ireland,  your 
Koyal  Highness !  I  hope  I  see 
your  Roytd  Highness  well.' 

'Quite  well  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,'  replied  the  Duke. 

*  And  your  Royal  mother  the 
Queen  1'  continued  the  man.  'I 
hope  she  is  also  enjoying  good 
health.* 

'  Yes,  thank  you,'  returned  the 
Duke ;  *  the  Queen  is  very  welL' 

*  Pm  glad  to  hear  it,  your  Eoyal 
Highness.  And  how  are  your 
Royal  brothers  r 

'  Get  along  there,  fellow !'  said 
one  of  the  aide-de-camps,  who 
happened  to  come  up  at  that 
moment. 

*  What  are  you  inter£aring  with 
me  for,  sir)'  retorted  the  tatterde- 
malion, much  affronted.  '  Don't 
you  see  that  I'm  houlding  a  con- 
versation with  his  Royal  High- 
nessf 

The  Irish,  then,  are  an  imagina- 
tive people ;  but  unfortunately  the 
mental  productions  of  the  country 
are  not  exclusively  gay  and  poetic. 
There  is  something  in  the  soil  and 
climate    that   breeds   irritability 
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and  pugnacity.  Thb  does  not 
come  from  lace;  for  there  is  a 
great  mixture  of  descent  in  the 
country,  and  a  large  proportion 
are  of  English  origin.  Nor  does 
it  arise  from  legislation;  for  under 
all  rulers,  native  or  English,  Con- 
servative or  Liberal,  Ireland  has 
been  in  a  disturbed  state.  No 
doubt  severe  laws  were  passed 
against  Irish  Romanists  in  bygone 
centuries ;  but  their  co-religionists 
in  England,  who  also  suffered, 
are  not  now  forming  conspiracies 
and  defending  themselves  before 
courts  of  justice.  We  hear  much 
of  the  penal  codes  of  former  times, 
but  little  of  the  offences  which 
led  to  their  enactment.  Turn  the 
matter  over  how  you  please,  you 
will  still  find  turbulence  to  be  an 
indigenous  plant  in  the  soil. 
Every  count^  has  its  own  fauna 
and  flora ;  its  own  characteristics 
in  the  form  and  feature  and  mind 
of  its  inhabitants.  Every  country 
has  its  own  language ;  and  Irish- 
men do  not  speak,  any  more  than 
they  think,  like  Englishmen. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to 
say  that  Ireland  has  suffered  from 
its  manufactures  having  been 
destroyed  by  England  in  past 
times.  But  industries  continue 
to  die  out  there  now,  because  of 
the  want  of  a  quiet  docile  popula- 
tion. A  large  flax  factory  was 
established  a  few  years  ago  by 
some  enterprising  men  in  the 
south  of  Ireland ;  but  it  had  soon 
to  be  closed.  I  was  told :  '  The 
children  do  not  work  here  as  they 
do  in  the  north  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
their  labour  becomes  of  the  least 
value,  their  parents  come  and 
threaten  to  take  them  away  un- 
less their  wages  are  raised.' 
Moreover,  capitalists  are  not  in- 
clined to  invest  their  money 
where  there  is  neither  coal  nor 
iron,  and  where,  if  they  dismiss 
any  of  their  hands,  they  are  in 
danger  of  having  their  buildings 


burnt  or  their  machinery  de- 
stroyed. 

Given  the  character,  what  is 
the  lifef  Necessarily  the  Irish 
are  poor.  The  peafiantiy  sp^id 
much  of  their  time  in  gossiping, 
smoking,  card-playing,  and  in  at- 
tending fairs,  weddings,  wakes, 
and  funerals — the  latter  are  often 
a  mile  long.  The  description  one 
of  them  gives  of  himself  is  not 
inaccurate : 

'  Fm  not  very  much  given  to  work, 

It  was  never  the  way  with  the  Bisdys  ; 
Bnt  I*d  make  a  most  exceUent  Tuirk, 
For  Fm  fond  of  tobacco  and  ladies.' 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  true 
Moslem  is  quite  so  fond  of  porter 
and  whisky.  But  the  people  are 
forward  enough  in  attending  re- 
ligious festivals^  and  there  are 
men  ready  to  encourage  them  in 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  superstitions. 
I  know  a  substantial  farmer  who 
is  very  particular  about  having 
his  cattle  blessed  every  year  by 
the  priest,  and  another  who  drives 
them  on  Midsummer'&eve  be- 
tween fires — a  remnant  apparently 
of  fire-worship.  On  one  occasion 
I  ventured  to  ask  a  pretty  girl 
with  dark  wavy  hair  and  lovely 
violet  eyes,  but  without  any  shoes 
or  stockings,  or  indeed  much 
petticoats,  why,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing what  was  so  necessary, 
she  parted  with  all  her  money  to 
the  priest  But  I  soon  found 
that  argument  and  advice  were  of 
no  avail,  her  ready  answer  being, 

'  Shure,  an*  what  could  I  do 
betther  with  it  than  give  it  to  the 
Church  r 

*  Well,  Norah,*  I  replied,  *  your 
thoughts  are  heavenly ;  may  you 
be  blessed  in  your  deed !  You 
have  more  faith  than  I  in  the 
absolution  of  priests  and  the  pray- 
ers of  saints.  I  remember  an  old 
Frenchwoman  once  telling  me  that 
I  did  not  believe  in  Heaven  be- 
cause I  said  I  had  doubts  about 
the  miracle  at  La  Salette.* 
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'  It  was  Uuae  for  her,'  she  le- 
tomed;  'and  I  should  not  be 
sarprised  if  jou  did  not  belieTe 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Pro- 
Tidence  when  yon  don't  believe  that 
ihero  is  sneh  a  thing  as  a  Virgin.' 
If  the  people  are  willing,  the 
piiests  are  pressing,  and  resort  to 
vaiions  bold  devices  to  increase 
their  reTcnaes.  I  heard  of  one 
man  stationing  himself  with  the 
plate  a  little  way  inside  the  chapel- 
door,  and  announcing  to  the  con- 
gregation in  a  stentorian  voice  the 
amoimt  which  each  contributor 
deposited;  thus,  'Bartholomew 
Connelly  half -a-crown ;  Jeremiah 
Murphy,  sixpence.'  Sometimes 
there  is  an  argument  and  contro- 
veisy  with  the  donor.  I  heard  of 
an  occasion  when  two  burly  priests 
placed  themselves  in  the  doorway 
with  their  plates,  and  made  such 
a  higgling  and  obstruction  that  at 
last  the  faithful  outside  became 
impatient^manned  a  rush,knocked 
over  their  spiritual  teachers,  and 
hteially  entered  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  violence. 

Early  marriages  are  a  prolific 
souiee  of  misery  in  Ireland,  fol- 
bwed  as  they  invariably  are  by  a 
loi^  tail  of  children.  There  is  an- 
other pauperising  custom :  when 
4  fiurmer  haa  saved  a  little  money, 
instead  of  employing  it  in  his 
bosinees  or  leaving  the  bulk  of  it 
to  his  eldest  son,  he  divides  it 
equally  during  his  Hfetime  among 
his  children.  The  result  is  that 
the  countiy  is  full  of  young  fel- 
lows looldng  out  to  make  their 
foitonfis  by  marriage,  the  end  of 
which  shows  the  disastrous  folly 
of  sneh  enterprises.  The  great 
part  of  the  little  portion  thus  ob- 
tainedis  consumed  on  the  wedding 
festivities,  and  a  huge  share,  gene- 
laDy  about  ten  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  priest,  with  whom  a  bargain 
must  he  struck.  The  clergy,  who 
levy  most  of  their  money  in  this 
way,  connder  it  a  matter  both  of 


duty  and  profit  to  encourage  these 
unions,  and  I  remember  hearing 
one  of  them  tell  the  people  in 
his  sermon  '  to  marry  young,  and 
not  to  put  it  off  till  they  were  old, 
when  they  would  be  cawing  at  one 
another  like  two  cats  in  a  crib.' 
The  respect  which  the  Irish  have 
for  their  priests  does  not  prevent 
them  fix)m  enjoying  a  joke  at  their 
expense.  I  remember  hearing  an 
instance  of  a  poor  girl  going  to  a 
priest  to  ask  him  to  unite  her  to 
the  boy  of  her  choice.  The  holy 
man  demanded  two  sovereigns  for 
the  accommodation.  The  girl 
pleaded  hard  that  she  had  not  so 
much  money ;  but  be  was  inexor- 
able: two  sovereigns  he  must 
have.  She  was  leaving  the  house 
in  the  greatest  despondency,  when 
her  eye  lighted  on  th&  priest's 
cloak  hanging  on  a  peg  in  the 
hall.  A  bright  thought  occurred 
to  her  quick  Irish  mind :  she  took 
it  down  and  vanished.  Half  an 
hour  later  she  returned  with  the 
money,  accompanied  by  her  be- 
loved JPat.  The  priest  was  now 
all  smiles,  performed  the  service 
with  great  goodwill,  and  bestowed 
on  the  happy  couple  a  hearty 
blessing ;  and,  as  they  lefb  the 
church,  Kathleen  dropped  a  curt- 
sy, thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  presented  him  with  the  pawn- 
ticket that  he  might  recover  hia 
cloak. 

The  priests  are  very  strict  about 
confession  in  Ireland,  and  I  fancy 
some  of  them — ^for  there  are  merry 
fellows  among  them — have  occa- 
sionally a  good  laugh  when  alone 
together  over  the  secrets  divulged 
to  them.  Some  people  who  have 
very  tender  consciences  make  full 
and  elaborate  confessions,  extend- 
ing them  into  minute  details  about 
all  their  peccadilloes  and  even 
about  every  little  impertinence  of 
thought  which  has  obtruded  itself 
upon  them;  but  I  imagine  that 
there  is  a  large  class  who,  while 
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making  a  pretty  fair  show  in  the 
confessional,  carefully  keep  to 
themselves  anything  which  might 
entail  a  heavy  penance.  I  knew 
a  short  time  since  an  old  gentle- 
man who  was  very  particular  in 
this  matter.  Hearing  that  a 
drunken  blacksmith  had  died  in 
a  village  on  his  property,  he  was 
much  perturbed,  and  inquired 
anxiously  whether  at  the  last  he 
had  received  the  ministrations  of 
a  priest.  On  being  assured  that 
he  had,  he  exclaimed  with  great 
relief,  *  0,  well,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  It's  all  right  with  the  poor 
deviL' 

The  convenient  manner  in  which 
priests  modify  the  penalties  for 
offences  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing story.  A  poor  man  came 
to  confession,  and  what  he  had  to 
tell  was  that  he  had  stolen  a  pig. 

*  Was  it  a  good  pig  V  inquired 
the  parish  priest. 

*  Egad,  your  rivirence^  it  was  an 
illigant  cratur.' 

'  Did  it  belong  to  a  rich  man  or 
a  poor  one  V 

*  0,  a  very  rich  man,  your  rivir- 
ence.' 

*  Well,  well,  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference. It  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence ;  he  could  afford  to  lose  it. 
You  need  only  say  a  few  "  Ave 
Marias"  and  "  Pater  nosters"  for 
a  week.' 

'Thanks,  your  rivirence;  I'll 
do  that.' 

*By  the  way,  Pat,'  said  the 
priest,  as  he  was  going  out,  *  whom 
did  the  pig  belong  to  V 

'Belong  to,  did  you  say?  Shure, 
didn't  it  belong  to  your  rivirenceP 

Much  has  been  said  about  the 
'  earth  hunger'  of  the  Irish,  but 
the  truth  is  that  they  want  farms 
because  they  have  a  money  value. 
Lately,  when  prices  fell,  their 
desire  for  land  wonderfully  di< 
minished ;  in  short,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  offers  for  it.  In 
general,  when  a  farm  is  to  let,  there 


are  plenty  of  men  coming  foi^ 
ward  with  capital  to  take  it — a 
fact  which  proves  that  in  a  Large 
number  of  cases  the  rents  are  not 
so  high  as  to  prevent  accumula- 
tion. A  stranger  would  be  much 
deceived  by  the  appearance  of 
many  of  the  tenants.  I  have  now 
before  my  mind  a  man  who  looked 
like  a  dirty  ragged  beggar.  The 
earthen  floor  of  his  cabin  was  in  a 
state  of  mud,  owing  to  the  door 
being  left  open  to  admit  daylight, 
and  the  chiffonier  was  filled  with 
a  family  of  fowls  who  made  the 
parlour  their  passage-room  to  the 
farmyard.  Outside,  in  front,  the 
ground  was  a  deep  mass  of  wet 
straw  and  manure,  across  which  the 
barefooted  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment were  constantly  passing  to 
and  fro  into  the  house,  making 
the  muddy  floor  more  grimy  and 
odoriferous.  But  yet  this  man, 
whom  you  would  not  have  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  five  pounds, 
gave  each  of  his  daughters  a  mar- 
riage portion  of  five  hundred. 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  much  and 
well,  and  the  Irish  seldom  think 
twice  before  they  speak.  To  judge 
from  their  utterances  you  might 
think  the  atmosphere  was  full  of 
murder.  Not  only  farmers,  but 
even  some  professional  men,  think 
nothing  of  saying  that  this  or  that 
landlord  should  be  shot.  We  feel 
inclined  to  call  out,  as  the  firogs  in 
the  fable  did  to  the  boys  who  were 
stoning  them, '  Eemember  what  is 
play  to  you  is  death  to  us.*  I  sup- 
pose that  there  ia  scarcely  one 
proprietor  in  Ireland  who  has  not 
been  denounced  by  some  person 
and  received  threatening  letters. 
But  it  is  mostly  *  words,  words,' 
and  comes  from  that  wind  on  the 
brain  from  which  the  Irish  pro- 
verbially suffer.  In  some  cases 
the  menaces  are  carried  out ;  and 
no  doubt  at  present^  if  unpopular 
landlords  were  not  armed  and 
guarded,  and  if  tenants  could  hold 
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-tlieir  guns  stiai^ty  we  should 
liaTe  greater  destractioiL  But 
neveriheleBS  the  majority  of  the 
so-called  'tyrants'  move  about 
-viUioat  being  in  much  fear  or 
-danger.  Never  was  there  a  nation 
between  whose  words  and  actions 
there  was  so  wide  a  discrepancy. 
Jl  genUemany  now  a  celebrated 
Jjuad  League  orator,  once  said  to 
-me,  *No1^y  tells  the  truth  in 
Iieland;  Ineverdo;'  andlquote 
Lis  observation  not  only  to  show 
ihB  amount  of  false  representation 
in  tlie  country,  but  also  of  thought- 
less assertion.  Many  an  Irifih 
tenant  flatters  his  landlord  to  his 
face  and  abuses  him  behind  his 
back,  but  means  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  but  simply  wishes  he 
coaJd  avoid  paying  ins  rent.  He 
eonaiders  that  to  evict  him  would 
be  a  crime,  but  experience  shows 
that  he  would  not  be  sony  that 
his  neighbour  was  dispossessed  if 
be  could  get  the  farm  a  bargain ; 
sometimesin  his  hunyheeven  bids 
more  than  the  value,  and  causes 
loss  to  himself  and  his  landlord. 

I  have  formed  these  opinions 
from  a  long  acquaintance  with 
Ireland,  and  tem  what  I  have 
heard  ftom  others,  and  merely  add 
thefoUowing  as  an  illustration  of  the 
ehaiaeter  of  some  of  the  peasantry : 

Since  the  Land  League  have 
commenced  their  operations  I  have 
received  several  letters  fiill  of 
threats  and  insults.  No  member 
of  our  £uDily  ever  had  one  pre- 
viously. We  occasionally  give 
^small  presents  of  money  to  the 
poorer  tenants,  and  sent  one  lately 
to  a  man  who  fEurms  about  twenty 
acres  of  land.  He  was  profuse  in 
his  thanks,  spoke  of  the  kindness 
of  his  *  noble  landlord,'  was  espe- 
cially grateful  for  some  seed  pota- 
toeSySnd  for  some  money  advanced 
tohim  to  sowlusland.  Aslhad 
in  writing  gently  observed  that  he 
had  not  paid  Us  rent,  he  went  on 
to  say  that  a  few  days  previously 


his  wife  had  gone  to  our  agent 
about  some  rates ;  and  the  same 
night,  horrible  to  relate,  a  knock- 
ing was  heard  at  his  window,  and 
on  looking  out  they  saw  fifteen 
men  with  blackened  faces,  who 
asked  them  if  they  had  paid  their 
rent,  and  why  his  wife  went  to  see 
the  agent.  On  receiving  an  ex- 
planation of  the  supposed  offence 
the  gang  of  ruffians  departed. 
Under  these  trying  circumstances 
he  said  he  was  afraid  to  pay  his 
rent,  but  would  cheerfully  do  so 
'  when  'the  present  agitation  is 
over,'  which  no  doubt  he  hopes 
will  be  some  time  o£L  He  con< 
eluded  by  wishing  us  ^a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year.' 
But  the  most  remarkable  thmg  of 
the  whole  was,  that  the  lumd- 
writing  was  indubitably  the  same 
as  that  of  the  threatening  letters  ! 
I  know  this  man  well,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  was  bom  on  the 
property.  He  is  typical  of  a  class, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  never  was  an  Engluhman 
at  all  like  him.  At  first  sight  you 
would  take  him  for  a  mixture  of 
dirt  and  ignorance;  next,  you 
would  regard  him  as  a  simple- 
minded  honest  man ;  finally,  you 
would  conclude  that  he  was  a 
tangled  web  of  intelligence,  folly, 
and  cajolery.  He  is  not  unedu- 
cated; Ms  letters  are  long,  well 
written,  and  full  of  ingenious  fic- 
tions. Li  the  one  above  mention- 
ed there  was  scarcely  a  word  of 
truth,  except  perhaps  the  sub- 
scription, 'From  your  unworthy 
tenant.'  In  appearance  he  be- 
longs to  the  older  generation  of 
the  Irish,  having  hard  quaint  fea- 
tures and  a  knowing  twinkle  of 
eye.  With  his  battered  hat 
slouched  on  one  side,  he  would 
make  a  capital  sketch  for  a  comic 
paper,  and  there  is  something 
genial  and  good-humoured  about 
his  expression  which  makes  you 
half  forget  that  he  is  a  rascaL 
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Kothing  can  be  more  unfortu- 
nate than  the  dependence  of  the 
Irish  upon  the  *  lazy  food'  of  a 
root  which  has  become  subject 
to  disease.  But  the  habit  is  as 
difficult  to  cure  as  the  plant ;  for 
of  what  avail  is  it  to  offer  a  man 
a  plate  of  poiridge  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  eat  a  stone  of  pota- 
toes in  the  day,  and  who  can 
swallow  loayes  like  a  clown  in  a 
pantomime)  How  will  you  fill 
ap  the  void  which  he  hates  f  And 
when  we  take  into  account  the 
Irish  character  and  the  depressing 
influence  of  three  unfavourable 
seasons,  what  a  tempting  field  lay 
open  for  the  work  of  ambitious 
and  self-seeking  agitators !  The 
fervid  imagination  of  the  people 
pictures  to  itself  all  sorts  of  plea- 
sant possibilities,  and  their  sym- 
pathetic nature  readily  seconds  the 
persuasions  of  high-flown  oratory. 
There  is  no  country  so  easily  fanned 
into  a  flame,  or  whose  prosperity 
depends  so  much  upon  the  sum- 
mary repression  of  lawlessness. 
The  words  of  Carleton  the  novel- 
ist, himself  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  and  naturally  inclined  to 
side  with  the  peasantry,  are  worth 
recalling  at  the  present  day.  He 
wrote  during  the  'tithe  war'  in 
the  earlier  half  of  this  century : 
*  Never,'  he  says, '  has  there  been 
an  instance  of  the  virtues  of  a 
whole  people  being  so  debauched 
and  contaminated  by  the  teach- 
ings of  unscrupulous  agitators.' 
He  adds  that  he  has  always  been 
an  anti-repealer,  and  thbt  although 
some  of  the  Young  Irelanders  are 
his  personal  friends,  'no  one  knows 
better  than  they  that  I  have  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  dissuade  them 
irom  the  madness  of  their  counse.' 

It  will  have  been  observed  that 
I  consider  the  failings  of  the  Irish 


to  be  more  their  misfortune  than 
their  fault,  and  no  people  require 
greater  protection  against  them- 
selves. Were  the  phint  trans- 
ferred to  a  better  soil,  it  would 
bear  better  fruit.  When  the 
English  settle  in  Ireland  they  &R 
into  the  habits  of  the  country; 
when  the  Lnsh  emigrate  they 
gradually  become  prosperous,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  progress  in 
America  is  due  to  their  activity. 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  they 
have  good  qualities ;  they  are  hos- 
pitable and  capable  of  great  affec- 
tion, they  are  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  enthusiastic  in  religious 
devotion.  Equable,  prudent,  and 
law-abiding  tiiey  are  not,  and 
what  Dickens  said  of  the  ladies 
might  be  well  applied  to  them : 
'  Bless  those  women,  they  never 
do  anything  by  halves  ? 

The  damp  relaxing  climate  of 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland — 
for  it  is  of  those  parts  I  am  speak- 
ing— predisposes  to  slovenUness 
and  improvidence.  In  atmo- 
spheric conditions  Devonshire  is 
somewhat  similar,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  not  very  differ- 
ent. In  both  countries  we  find 
a  want  of  cleanliness,  thatched 
houses,  and  occasionally  mud  walls. 
Cider  was  formerly  much  drunk 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Wages 
are  low  in  Devonshire,  but  there 
is  not  the  same  restlessness  among 
the  population,  I  once  asked  a 
somewhat  intelligent  and  very 
loquacious  Irishman  whether  his 
countrymen  were  not  thriftless. 

'  Very,  sir,'  he  replied;  *  it's  be- 
case  they're  a  nawble-minded  peo- 
ple, sir.  They're  above  thinking 
of  thrifles.  Shure,  isn't  it  a  grand 
thing  for  a  man  when  he's  'atin' 
his  breakfast  not  to  know  where 
he'll  go  for  his  dinner?' 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

BBTBOSFECnVB. 

When  Mis.  McCullagh  died,  the 
eTil  WTonglit  by  her  weakness  and 
folly  did  nofc  die  with  her.  Weeds 
as  well  as  flowers  can  grow  above 
a  grave;  other  actions  besides 
those  of  the  just  can  spring  np 
from  the  dnst,  and  blossom  and 
bear  fruit  a  hundredfold. 

Toong'thougli  her  first-born 
child  was  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
he  was  quite  old  enough  to  uoder- 
stand  hjs  &ther  and  mother  had 
never  been  of  one  mind;  and 
that,  while  he  was  'mamma's  pet/ 
his  brothers  were  regarded  by  his 
male  parent  with  more  &Your 
than  himself.  The  reason  for 
this  was  not  fiir  to  seek. 

In  the  child  Bobert  Mr.  McCul- 
laghbeheld  reproduced  the  beauty, 
the  giddiness,  the  silliness,  the 
perversity  of  the  girl  he  had  mar- 
ried all  too  rashly;  and  to  this 
might  be  added  the  annoyance 
and  mortification  of  seeing  his 
own  boy  brought  up  to  deride 
him,  raeooraged  in  petty  deceit 
and  constant  dissimulation.  From 
the  time  little  Kobert,  or  'wee 
Babbie,' as  his  father  at  tiiat  period 
affectionately  termed  him,  was 
sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  sit 
on  a  footstool  and  'behave  him- 
self  prettily,'  he  had  been  ac- 
cwtomed  to  hear  his  mother 
and  her  gossips  talking  over  aU 
the  trials  of  her  wedded  life, 
monniing  that  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  not  like  anybody  eke,  and 
coaULnotbe  remade  into  a  simili- 
tude of  any  other  person.  There 
aze  always  women  to  listen  when 


a  woman  speaks  ill  of  her  hus- 
band; there  is  no  lack,  in  this 
world,  of  ladies  only  too  ready  to 
sympathise  (1) — Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! — with  those  of  their  sex 
who  have  a  fancy  to  expose  a  real 
or  imaginary  grievance  to  the 
public  eye. 

Over  cups  of  tea  and  slices  of 
thin  bread-and-butter  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh's  shortcomings  were  dis- 
cussed, every  fresh  instance  of 
what  Mrs.  McCullagh  called  his 
'  niggardliness'  evoiang  a  perfect 
chorus  of  pitying  exclamations 
from  her  fnends.  All  the  evil 
the  man  did,  or  that  his  wife 
thought  he  did,  which  came  to 
much  the  same  thing,  was  enlarged 
upon  and  exhibited  from  every 
possible  point  of  view.  What- 
ever good  actions  he  might  have 
performed — and  of  a  truth  there 
was  as  much  good  as  bod  about 
Mr.  McCullagh — were  quietly  left 
tolanguishin  the  shade.  Amongst 
Mrs.  McCuUagh's  friends  chanced 
to  be  those  whose  English  was 
none  of  the  purest ;  but  without 
a  thought  of  their  own  sins  in  the 
way  of  pronunciation  and  gram- 
mar, they  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  McCullagh's 
Scotticisms  were  perfectly  dread- 
ful, and  never  wearied  of  asking 
his  wife  why  she  did  not  teach 
him  better. 

Mrs.  McCullagh  had  neither 
the  loyalty  nor  the  good  sense  to 
say  she  loved  her  husband's 
'braid  Scotch'  better  than  any 
Cockney  accent.  The  time  when 
she  thought  him  perfection — ^lis- 
tened for  his  footfall  on  the  stairs, 
and  felt  the  colour  mantling  her 
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cheeks  at  Bound  of  his  voice  at 
the  door— might  never  have  been 
for  any  impression  it  had  left 
behind :  rather  she  delighted  in 
exposing  his  infirmities  and  ex- 
patiating on  his  imperfections. 
Anything  more  ludicrous  to  an 
outsider  than  the  imitations  of 
Mr.  McCullagh's  mode  of  speech, 
in  -which  the  various  ladies  in- 
dulged, could  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. Those  alone  who  have 
been  privileged  to  hear  an  Irish- 
woman with  a  very  broad  accent 
mimicking  the  'I^glish  tongue' 
can  form  some  faint  idea  of  what 
Mr.  McCullagh's  sharp  incisive 
sentences  and  peculiar  forms  of 
expression  became  when  rbpro- 
duced  by  ladies  in  the  habit  of 
dropping  their  h\  as  the  young 
person  in  the  fairy  tale  dropped 
pearls,  whenever  they  opened 
their  mouths  to  speak,  and  of  in- 
serting them  where  h  had  no  man- 
ner of  right  to  be. 

Had  the  school  been  a  good 
one  it  is  more  than  likely  little 
Bobert  would  not  have  learnt 
the  lessons  set  before  him  with 
such  rapidity  as  was  the  case ; 
but  being  what  it  was,  the  child 
soon  knew  by  heart  every  pecu- 
liarity of  his  father's  speech  and 
manner,  and  felt  very  sure  his 
mother  was  the  only  person  in 
the  establishment  to  love  and 
obey. 

After  a  fashion,  indeed,  the  boy 
had  to  obey  the  head  of  the 
household ;  but  he  only  rendered 
the  obedience  of  fear  and  of  dis- 
like. Whenever  he  could  safely 
run  counter  to  his  father's  wishes 
he  did  so ;  and  in  this  course  of 
conduct  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
mother,  whose  whole  existence 
seemed  spent  in  considering  how 
she  could  elude  her  husband's 
vigilance,  and  procure  for  herself, 
and  give  Eobert  share  of,  those 
little  luxuries  her  soul  loved,  in« 
dulgenceiu  which  Mr.  MoCullagh 


met  either  with  active  hostility 
or  viewed  with  grim  disappioyaL 

As  regarded  the  training  of 
children,  Mr.  McCullagh's  ideas 
were  Spartan.  His  own  break- 
fast was  always  prefeiced  by  a 
great  basin  of  porridge,  which  he 
pronounced  '  parritch'  and  spoke 
of  as  'them;'  and  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  no  one  could  grow 
up  to  be  strong,  wise,  or  happy 
who  had  not  morning  after  morn- 
ing partaken  of  a  sufficient  portion 
of  Scotch  oatmeal  thus  prepared. 
He  had  *  eaten  them,'  he  said, 
*  for  mony  a  year,  and  was  glad 
to  get  them,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  his  wife  meant  by  turning 
up  her  nose  at  good  victuals  and 
setting  her  boy's  stomach  against 
them  too.  What  serves  me  might 
serve  him,  I  think,'  added  Mr. 
McCullagh ;  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reason  in  this  re- 
mark, though  Mrs.  McCullagh 
utterly  failed  to  see  it. 

After  his  mother's  death  the 
position  of  the  boy  Kobert  was,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived,  none  of 
the  pleasantest  During  her  ill- 
ness he  had  lived  much  in  her 
room,  sharing  the  dainties  she 
could  barely  touch,  listening  to 
her  murmuring  complaints,  doing 
very  much  what  he  pleased,  and 
patted  and  extolled  by  visitors  for 
his  filial  affection.  The  lad  felt 
her  loss  most  bitterly.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  anguish  all  children 
experience  when  they  are  brought 
in  contact  with  the  angel  who 
seems  to  them  so  terrible  in  its 
silence,  so  merciless  in  its  strengthf 
there  was  for  this  precocious  child 
with  the  dark  eyes  and  the  curly 
hair  a  certain  knowledge  that 
when  the  coffin  was  carried  down- 
stairs the  only  friend  he  possessed 
in  that  house  wasleavingit  forever. 
The  child— for  he  was  nothing 
more — sat  down  in  a  comer  as  if 
his  heart  would  break ;  and  as  the 
days  went  on  and  his  tears  refused 
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to  flow  any  longer,  lie  began  to 
mope  al)oat  tbe  rooms,  haunting 
luB  late  mother's  bedchamber,  and 
being  enongh,  so  declared  Miss 
l^iccd,  *to  make  a  person  go 
melancholy  mad.' 

*  Let  him  be,  Janet,  let  him  be,' 
said  Mr.  McCuUagh,  when  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  subject  of  Eo- 
berfs  'vagaries;'  'Uie  mother 
made,  perhaps,  ower  much  of  him, 
and  if  s  natural  he  should  fret 
after  her;'  and  in  his  own  way 
Mr.  McCullagh  tried  to  conciliate 
and  comfort  the  boy.  He  gave 
liim  weak  tea  or  milk-and-water 
for  his  breakfast.  He  brought 
him  up  tiny  parcels  of  confec- 
tioneiy,  he  got  him  a  bag  of  mar- 
bles and  a  spinning-top,  but  it 
was  all  in  Tain;  the  child  took 
what  his  father  had  to  give  with 
listiess  indifference,  and  soon  re- 
commenced his  aimless  rambles 
through  the  house. 

'What  you  want  is  a  sound 
whipping,  Eobbie,'said  Miss  Nicol 
one  day,  when,  meeting  him  com- 
ing slowly  up  the  stairs,  she  asked 
him  '  what  he  wanted,'  and  the 
boy  answered  he  did  '  not  know ;' 
*  and  if  I  were  your  father  I  would 
give  it  to  you.' 

Bobert  did  not  say  a  word  in 
reply;  he  only  laid  his  face  on 
the  broad  balustrade,  and  as  she 
reached  the  landing  she  heard  a 
strangled  yet  irrepressible  sob. 

'  Carle  take  the  lad,'  she  mut- 
tered; 'why  can't  he  go  and  play 
bimaelf  like  his  brothers  f  and 
again  she  spoke  to  Mr.  McCul- 
li^h,  stating  her  belief  that  unless 
'something  was  done  Bobert 
would  brea^  his  heart' 

'  If  you  could  tell  me  what  is 
to  be  done,  there  might  be  some 
use  in  your  talking,'  answeied  Mr. 
MeCnUagh,  in  the  tone  which  had 
so  often  exasperated  his  wife; 
'but  if  you  can't,  you  had  best 
bold  your  tongue.' 

Miss  Nieol  followed  this  excel- 


lent advice,  not  because  she  felt 
in  the  slightest  degree  offended  at 
Mr.  McCullagh's  words, or  man- 
ner, which  weie  only,  as  she  often 
said,  '  his  way,'  but  because  she 
reaUy  had  no  suggestion  to  offer, 
having  merely  thrown  out  a  hint 
as  to  the  child's  condition  in  the 
hope  it  would  'simmer'  in  his 
father's  mind. 

Mr.  McCullagh  was,  however, 
neither  blind  nor  indifferentl 
Hard  he  might  be,  but  just  at  that 
period  he  came  nearer  loving  his 
first-bom  than  had  ever  been  the 
case  since  the  boy  was  two  years 
old.  Deep  down  in  the  depths 
of  the  flintiest  nature  theie  is  im- 
planted a  yearning  for  affection,  a 
desire  to  be  mourned  after  and 
remembered  when  earth's  cares 
and  vanities  are  for  us  no  more ; 
and  Mr.  McCullagh,  seeing  the 
child's  grief  for  his  mother,  longed 
perchance  for  even  a  modicum  of 
that  attachment  to  be  transferred 
to  him. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  for  ever. 
At  the  precise  period  when  Mr. 
McCullagh  felt  most  perplexed  as 
to  what  he  should  do  with  regard  to 
Bobert,  Mr.  Mostin  chanced  to  calL 

By  one  of  those  inexplicable 
turns  of  fortune  which  are  always 
comiug  to  men  who  fail  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  them,  Mrs.  McCul- 
lagh's father  had  some  time  after 
his  bankruptcy  (his  estate  paid 
^bout  twopence  in  tbe  pound) 
fallen  upon  his  feet.  A  City  gentle- 
man who  had  known  something  of 
Mr.  Mostin  in  his  best  days,  wiiah- 
ing  to  be  his  own  architect,  asked 
the  former  builder  to  cany  out  his 
plan,  and  see  the  work  was  well 
and  substantially  executed. 

In  its  integrity  Mr.  Mostin 
understood  his  tiade  to  a  nicety; 
he  saw  that  the  best  materials  only 
were  used,  that  the  bricks  were 
properly  bedded,  that  the  timber 
was  well  seasoned,  the  drains  per- 
fectly laid.     Not  being  tied  down 
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as  regarded  ezpenee,  he  suggested 
and  carried  oat  many  small  im- 
pzovements  on  the  original  plan, 
which,  principally  relating  to 
kitchen  and  laondi^  arrangements 
(people  washed  at  home  in  those 
days),  got  talked  ahout  and  gained 
him  credit 

The  one  house  led  to  more ;  by 
degrees  he  got  together  an  admir- 
able connection,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  daughter's  death  was  doing 
better  than  had  been  the  case  in 
his  palmiest  days. 

Coming  up  from  the  country, 
where  he  happened  to  be  superin- 
tending the  building  of  an  addi- 
tional wing  to  a  lordly  mansion, 
he  happened  to  call  on  one  of  little 
Eobert's  worst  days  at  the  house 
off  Basinghall-street. 

'The  little  lad's  no  so  well 
as  he  might  be,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  in  apologetic  explanation. 

^  He  will  never  get  better  if  he 
goes  on  as  he  is  doing,'  added 
Miss  Nicol,  with  cruel  and  unne- 
cessary candour. 

His  grandfather  looked  at  the 
child  thoughtfully.  He  was 
standing  beside  the  window,  list- 
lessly gazing  out  on  the  dreary 
court ;  his  cheeks  were  white,  and 
great  black  rings  circled  his  eyes. 
He  was  growing  tall  and  weedy, 
'just  like  a  potato-haulm  in  a 
cellar,'  thought  the  builder;  his 
clothes  were  different  from  those 
his  mother  had  got  for  him  ;  they 
were  strong  and  good  and  warm 
enough,  but  they  were  not  *  nice.' 

*  Here,  Bob,  my  boy,'  said  Mr. 
Mostin  cheerfully,  when  his  scru- 
tiny was  quite  completed, '  I  want 
you.' 

*  And  don't  walk  as  if  you  had 
fourteen-pound  weights  to  your 
shoes,'  observiad  Miss  NicoL 

*  Let  him  be,  let  him  be,  Janet,' 
expostulated  Mr.  McCuUagh,  using 
his  customary  formula : '  the  child 
is  ailing;  anybody  with  half  an 
eye  could  see  that.' 


*  It  seems  to  me,'  observed  Ids 
grandfiather,  patting  his  hand 
under  the  boy's  chin,  and  turning 
up  a  very  thin,  mournful,  palHd 
face  for  public  inspection, — 'it 
seems  to  me,  yoong  gentleman, 
that  a  run  in  the  country  is  about 
what  you  stand  most  in  need  ot 
How  should  you  like  to  come  with 
me  down  into  Devonshire  for  a 
fortnight  t  I  am  lodging  at  a  nice 
farmhouse  there,  where  there  are 
cows  and  ducks  and  Guinea  fowl 
and  pigs  and  horses,  and  an  old  pony 
I  daresay  they  would  let  you  ride 
round  the  paddock.  Do  you  think 
that  would  put  some  life  in  your 
body  and  some  colour  in  your 
cheeks— eh  f  and  Mr.  Mostin, 
who,  while  thus  speaking  osten- 
sibly to  the  child,  had  been  really 
addressing  the  father,  glanced  as 
he  concluded  round  at  Mr.  McCol- 
lagh  to  see  how  he  took  the  pro- 
position. 

'  Would  you  like  to  go  with 
your  grandfather,  Bobbie  f  asked 
Mr.  McCuUagh ;  '  don't  say  no  if 
ye  want  to  say  yes.' 

For  answer  the  boy  put  a  thin 
hand  in  that  of  his  grandfather, 
whilehis  eyes  lighted  up,  and  a  faint 
smile  flickered  about  his  mouth 

'  You  would  be  pleased  to  see 
all  those  thingsf  said  Mr.  Mostin  ; 
'well,  then,  you  shalL  Go  and 
say  '*  Thank  you,  father,  for  giving 
me  leave  to  take  such  a  fine  holi- 
day;"  '  and  he  pushedhis  grandson 
gently  towards  Mr.  McCuUagh. 

'  Thank  you,  fSather,  for  giving 
me  leave  to  take  such  a  fine  hoH- 
day,'  said  the  child  obediently, 
but  retreating  even  as  he  spoke  to 
Mr.  Mostin's  side. 

'  He's  like  his  mother,'  thought 
Mr.  McCuUagh,  with  a  bitter  pang. 
'  He  can't  abide  me.  He'd  take 
sooner  to  any  stranger.' 

'  I  don't  think  he  has  got  any 
clothes  fit  to  go  from  home  in,^ 
said  Miss  Nicol,  practical  and 
disagreeable  as  usuaL 
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'O,  we  needn't  tionble  our- 
aelvee  about  clothes,'  answered 
Idr.Mostin  gaily;  'we  don't  want 
Telret  and  fine  broadcloth  to  ran 
about  a  fiomyard,  and  race  with 
the  d(^  and  shake  down  apples 
in  the  orchaid,  and  roll  on  the 
grsas.    Eh^mjbojf 

It  was  thus  it  chanced  that 
Robert  the  younger  left  his  father's 
house,  never  to  return  to  it  as  a  per- 
manent inmate.  When  the  fort- 
n^t  was  over,  Mr.  Mostin  asked 
permission  to  keep  the  child  a 
little  longer;  then  he  formally 
proposed  to  take  him  altogether, 
pay  for  his  education,  and  start 
him  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McCullagh  made  no  objec- 
tion. He  knew  well  enough,  if 
no  one  else  did,  there  was  that  in 
Sobert's  nature  which  would  di- 
vide them  for  ever,  though  one 
roof  covered  them,  though  they 
ate  at  one  table  and  sat  in  one 
room. 

*  Ye  can't  do  it,'  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  his  relation's  remark,  that 
she  did  not  think  it  was  well  to 
pert  'brothers,  or  let  a  boy  be 
brought  up  independent  of  his 
father.  *  If  two  are  so  constituted 
it  is  just  an  impossibility  they 
can  run  together,  it's  beet  they 
should  run  separate,  and  neither 
anger  nor  impede  each  other.  And 
ye  know  you  couldn't  get  on  with 
Bobert,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
matters.  Ye  would  be  for  aye 
girding  at  the  boy,  and  he  would 
be  for  ever  mocking  you.  It  is 
in  his  blood  and  bone,  and  he 
can't  help  it.  He'll  be  better 
with  his  grandfather ;  **  like  likes 
like,"  ye  remember,  and  they'll 
suit  one  another  to  a  turn.' 

All  of  which  was  so  far  true 
tiiat  Mr.  Mostin  and  Bobert  agreed 
admirably;  and  that,  at  those  con- 
vivial meetings  when  the  ex-buil- 
der, no  matter  where  he  chanced 
temporarily  to  put  up,  gathered 
various  choice  and  hilarious  spirits 


around  him,  the  boy  was  encour- 
aged to  give,  not  without  success, 
such  specimens  of  Miss  Janet 
Mcol's  accent  and  phraseology  as 
delighted  the  table.  Sometimes, 
emboldened  by  applause,  Eobert 
also  ventured  a  sly  imitation  of 
his  father's  peculiarities,  which 
were  totally  different  :&om  those 
of  his  kinswoman. 

On  such  occasions,  Mr.  Mostin, 
having  generally  partaken  of  more 
punch  than  was  good  for  him,  would 
rebuke  the  lad  for '  daring  to  make 
game  of  his  parent  /  but,  at  the 
same  time,  Eobert,  seeing  him 
winking  at  his  boon  companions, 
understood  clearly  his  grand&ther 
enjoyed  the  *  representation,'  and 
oidy  mentioned .  he  was  doing 
wrong  as  a  concession  to  the  pro- 
prieties. 

In  particular  there  were  three 
Scotch  songs  the  boy  chanted 
with  such  inimitable  gravity  and 
precision,  a  whole  company  would 
be  convulsed  by  the  performance. 
Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  while  the 
droning  melody  continued,  accom- 
panied only  by  shrieks  of  laughter, 
Mr.  Mostin  felt  at  last  ample 
measure  was  being  dealt  out  to 
those  who  had  not^  he  thought, 
dealt  quite  fairly  with  his  daugh- 
ter;  and  it  is  very  certain  the  little 
lad  went  to  rest  after  one  of  these 
exhibitions  satisfied  and  happy, 
and  feeling  his  mamma  would  have 
been  pleased  had  she  heard  his 
accurate  reproduction  in  the  ver- 
nacular of '  Sir  Patrick'  and  *  Auld 
lang  syne.' 

There  came  a  day,  however, 
when  Mr.  Mostin,  who  happened 
about  that  period  to  be  somewhat 
ailing  and  short  of  money,  decided 
a  stop  must  be  put  to  Eobert's 
performances. 

'  You  had  best  leave  off  all  that 
sort  of  thing  when  we  get  back  to 
London,'  he  said  to  the  boy  as 
they  wsdked  to  the  coach  which 
was  to   convey  them  to  town ; 
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'you  hardly  know  now  when  yon 
•16  doing  it,  and  you  may  get  me 
and  yoanelf  too  into  trouble  if 
anything  of  the  kind  should  come 
round  to  youi  fitther^B  ears.  When 
I  can  manage  it  I'll  send  you  to 
school  for  a  while,  where  I  hope 
the  master  will  find  you  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  making 
game  of  your  elders.' 

'  Nae  doot,'  answered  Eobert, 
running  off  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road  as  he  spoke,  and  laugh- 
ing tiU  the  yery  birds  ceased  their 
songs  to  listen  to  him. 

He  was  nearly  a  year  older  then 
than  when  he  first  quitted  Basing- 
hall-street,  strong,  healthy,  hap- 

py- 

*  Such  a  pretty  boy,'  everybody 
said. 

'And  a  good  boy,  too,'  his 
grandfather  quickly  added. 

In  due  time  Robert  went  to  a 
boarding-school ;  and  Mr.  Mostin, 
in  the  course  of  his  business 
meeting  with  a  certain  nobleman 
possessed  of  very  pronounced,  if 
somewhat  crude,  ideas  on  the  sub- 
jects of  architecture  and  decora- 
HoUj  readily  induced  him  to  start 
a  weekly  journal,  in  which  wero 
explained  and  discussed  at  great 
length  and  expense  the  various 
crotchets agitatingthe  lordly  mind. 
It  was  about  this  period  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  HcGullagh,  the 
builder  'lost  his  head.' 

*  It  never  was  good  for  much,' 
opined  his  son-in-law;  'but  it's 
dean  gone  now.  Why,  I  met  him 
to-day  driving  a  cabriolet  down 
Cheapside.  He  was  smoking  a 
dgar  as  big  as  a  carrot ;  and  he 
had  a  slip  of  a  boy  in  top-boots, 
not  a  bit  bigger  than  wee  Allen, 
perilling  his  life,  holding  on  like 
grim  death  behind.' 

That  was  the  golden  summer- 
time of  Mr.  Mostin's  existence. 
He  did  not  do  anything  in  it 
worthy  the  name  of  work;  his 
name  appeared  on  the    outside 


page  of  the  journal  as  a  '  Consolt- 
ing  Builder,'  in  which  character 
he  was  good  enough  to  find  fault 
with  almost  everytiiing  everybody 
else  did,  and  to  throw  out  sugges- 
tions, none,  save  those  possessed 
of  long  purses  and  little  brains, 
would  ever  have  dreamt  of  adopt- 
ing. Mr.  McCullagh  was  quite 
right.  His  father-in-law  had  lost 
his  head,  and  he  never  found 
that  useftd  appendage  again,  till 
one  day  when  news  arrived  at  the 
publishing  office  of  his  patron's 
death. 

Then,  as  if  by  magic,  all  the 
clocks  of  the  establishment  ran 
down  and  were  never  wound  up 
again;  the  editors,  contributorB, 
clerks,  and  errand-boys  disappear- 
ed as  thoroughly  as  though  they 
had  been  touched  by  an  en- 
chanter's wand.  The  journal  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  not  a  bid 
could  be  got  for  it ;  the  shutters 
were  put  up,  and  bills  posted  all 
over  them  announcing  the  place 
was  to  let;  in  about  forty-eight 
hours  the  premises  had  acquired 
a  prematura  look  of  neglect  and 
age ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
period  Mr.  Mostin  was  offering 
his  cab  and  high-stepping  hcise 
with  plated  harness,  at  a  ruinous 
sacrifice,  and  the  child  in  top- 
boots  had  gone  crying  home  to 
his  mother,  knowing  he  would 
never  again  get  such  an  easy 
place  or  indulgent  master. 

Beforo  all  these  events  happen- 
ed, Mr.  Mostin  had  done  tiro 
good  things — ^he  married  an  ex- 
tromely  practical  and  sensible 
woman,  possessed  of  a  small  com- 
petence which  neither  he  nor  any 
creditor  could  touch ;  further,  he 
had  got  Eobert  a  very  good  situ- 
ation in  a  merohant's  ofSce. 

*  If  you  will  go  back  to  your 
own  proper  business,  and  stick 
to  it,'  said  the  sensible  second 
wife,  addressing  her  husband, 
*  and  you,'  turning  to  Bobert,  'go 
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on  u  well  as  you  baye  been  doing, 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  shift 
somehow.  Of  couzse  I  always 
knew  we  could  not  continue  to 
liTe  as  we  baye  been  doing/ 

'  Mistress  Mostin  is  letting  lodg- 
ings, and  he  has  taken  a  situation 
to  look  after  dilapidations  for  a 
gentleman  who  owns  a  lot  of 
property  in  Bermondsey/  explain- 
ed Mr.  McCnllagh  to  Miss  Nicol. 

^That's  a  bit  of  a  come  down, 
I*m  thinking/  said  that  lady 
dryly. 

*  They  seem  getting  along  pretty 
fair/  answered  Mr.  MeCullagh. 

'  Is  Robert  coming  home  V 

'  No;  I  asked  him,  but  he  seem- 
ed as  if  he  would  prefer  casting 
in  his  lot  with  them.' 

'  How  is  he  getting  on  1' 

'First-rate — ^better  nor  ever  I 
expected  he  would  get  on  at  any- 
thing.' 

And  so  Bobert  continued  to 
get  on ;  spite  of  his  father's  doubts, 
no  complaints  of  his  son  ever 
reached  him.  He  seemed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  his  employers,  for, 
as  time  went  by,  they  advanced 
him  from  post  to  post,  at  each 
change  raising  hia  salary. 

'Fousnetts  seem  to  set  great 
store  by  Robert,'  Mr.  MeCullagh 
was  wont  on  such  occasions  to 
remark;  to  which  Miss  Kicol 
would  reply,  *Ay,  so  it  seems,'  in 
a  tone  which  committed  her  to 
nothing. 

The  other  sons  were  her  fa- 
yonrites.  Robert^  with  his  kand- 
some  fiice  and  easy  pleasant  man- 
nras  and  southern  tongue,  might 
be  somebody's  fancy — *  no  doubt,' 
the  thought,  '  he  is ;  but  for  her 
part  give  her  the  other  lads — quiet 
and  canny,  and  with  no  nonsense 
about  them.  There  might  bo 
something  in  Robert  that  suited 
the  EngUsh  folks ;  but  for  her  she 
felt  mi^giyings.' 

Still,  the  years  went  by,  and 
the  young  man's  conduct  justified 


none  of  her  forebodings.  He  and 
hiB  fiGither  came  no  nearer  to  each 
other;  but  she  felt  though  Mr. 
McGuUagh  did  not  like,  he  was 
proud  of,  his  first-bom. 

When  talking  about  his  sons 
to  strangers,  he  was  apt  to  say 
they  had  done  wonderfully  well, 
finishing  with  the  remark,  *Fous- 
netts  thought  a  deal  of  his  eldest. 
He's  manager  there,  and  they 
trust  most  things  to  him.' 

Every  man  has  his  weakness. 
Mr.  McCuUagh  in  his  heart  did 
not  care  for  or  believe  in  his 
first-bom,  yet  he  liked  thus  te 
boast  about  him  occasionally. 

When  he  saw  him  rushing  out 
of  benk-parlours,  or  stopped  in 
the  streets  and  button-holed  l^ 
the  heads  of  large  houses,  he  was 
wont  to  cast  disparaging  glances 
upon  his  son's  superfine  broad- 
cloth, spotless  linen,  and  carefully 
brushed  hat,  and  murmur,  *  Fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds.  It's  te 
be  hoped  you'll  never  have  yours 
plucked  off  your  back  ,•'  but  then 
he  would  return  home  and  tell 
Miss  Nicol  how  he  had  seen 
Robert  'at  home  amongst  the 
best.' 

*  He  had  always  high  notions,* 
Miss  Nicol  invariably  answered. 

And  perhaps  it  was  for  this 
reason,  whenever  the  young  mam 
entered  his  father's  door,  he  seem- 
ed to  bring  the  same  repellant 
element  with  him  across  the 
threshold  which  he  met  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MB.  POUSNITT  BEQUESTS  THE 
PLEA8UBE. 

Not  even  in  the  former  days, 
when,  after  being  turned  out  of 
the  room  for  some  childish  misd^ 
meanour,  he  stood  on  the  landing 
and  shook  his  little  fist  in  impo- 
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tent  rage  at  the  door  joat  closed 
against  him,  had  the  younger 
Eobert  felt  he  hated  his  father 
-with  such  a  perfect  hatred  as 
when  he  left  the  house  near 
Basinghall-street,  to  which  he  had 
gone  so  jubilantly  on  'a  fooVs 
errand.' 

It  was  not  merely  that  his  re- 
quest had  been  refused ;  but,  in 
addition,  every  possible  element 
of  annoyance  accompanied  the  re- 
jection. 

K  Mr.  McCuUagh  had  consi- 
dered for  days  and  weeks  how  to 
humiliate  and  mortify  his  son,  he 
could  not  have  devised  a  more  per- 
fect plan  than  that  he  got  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  In  the 
course  of  an  interview  which  last- 
ed little  more  than  ten  minutes 
he  managed  to  extol  his  own  sys- 
tem of  doing  business,  to  depre- 
ciate that  of  other  men,  to  cast  a 
doubt  on  Pousnetts'  solvency,  to 
insinuate  his  son  was  no  better 
than  a  simpleton,  to  cut  the  ground 
of  supposed  usefulness  from  under 
Eobert's  feet,  and  to  suggest  an 
awful  idea  which  had  not  before 
occurred  to  the  young  man — 
namely,  that  if  he  fail^  to  find 
seven  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  or 
cash's  equivalent,  good  bills,  he 
would  very  likely — most  likely, 
indeed — lose  his  berth,  and  find 
himself  as  completely  out  in  the 
cold  as  had  been  the  case  in  his 
childhood,  when  Mr.  McCuUagh 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying, 

*  If  ye  can't  behave  yourself, 
Bobbie,  ye  had  best  leave  the 
room.  I  can't  have  dour  con- 
trary boys  sulking  where  I  am/ 

It  all  came  back  to  him  as  he 
strode  hurriedly  up  the  court. 
Fast  as  be  walked,  the  old,  old 
times  seemed  to  follow  faster 
after  him.  His  pretty  indulgent 
mother,  whose  beauty  was  set 
amid  such  sordid  surroundings ; 
the  meagre  fires;  the  meagre 
meals      the    wearisome    supper- 


parties,  which  derived  their  only 
scintillation  of  amusement  from 
*  toddy;'  the  quavering  Scotch 
ballads ;  the  decisive,  yet  drawl- 
ing, Scotch  accent ;  the  cold  of 
the  house;  its  scanty  fumitnre; 
the  advent  of  Miss  Nicol;  his 
mother's  death ;  the  small  Limen- 
tation  which  was  made  about  that 
event ;  the  intensely  Scotch  ga- 
thering which  partook  of  the 
funeral  baked  meatsand  * drappies* 
of  whisky;  the  instant  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  household ; 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  all 
the  dead  woman's  little  decora- 
tions ;  the  swoop  which  was  made 
upon  her  small  vanities  ;  the  aw- 
ful weeks  which  ensued  after  she 
was  carried  down-stairs  in  her  cof- 
fin; the  quarrels  he  and  his  father 
waged  during  his  boyish  visits 
home;  the  sneers  at  his  grand- 
father's uppishness;  the  mock 
condolences  when  Mr.  Mostin  fell; 
the  sarcasms,  not  always  covert, 
at  his  own  pretensions — as  all 
these  things  rushed  through  his 
mind,  the  younger  Robert  hurried 
on  as  though,  to  quote  one  of  his 
father's  favourite  phrases,  'the 
de'il  were  after  him ;'  which,  per- 
haps, indeed  he  was. 

As  a  rule,  a  man  need  have  no 
worse  devil  at  his  heek  than  a 
weak  ill-regulated  mind. 

There  was  nothing  less  likely 
than  that,  in  his  present  state  of 
irritation,  Robertjunior  would  im- 
mediately bend  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  his  employers'  office. 
Horribly  mortified,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  the  keenest  disappoint- 
ment distracting  his  hearti  the 
young  man  traversed  that  nest  of 
courts  and  alleys  which  still  inter- 
venes between  Basinghall-stx^t 
and  Gutter-lane. 

Those  alone  who,  in  their  ex- 
tremity, when  some  grievous  hour 
of  need  was  just  upon  the  point 
of  striking,  have  turned  out  of 
the  busy,  bustling,  noisy  thorough- 
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£n«8  of  London,  thronged  fall  of 
people,  can  uiderstand  the  sooth- 
ing effects  prodaeed  upon  young 
McCollagh's  mind  by  ThieeNuns- 
pusBge,  or  the  narrow  pavement 
axonnd  the  chaich  of  St  Michael 
Bassishaw. 

By  the  time  he  leached  Gutter- 
lane  and  was  making  his  way  back 
to  Cbeapeide  by  Mitre-court,  he 
felt  able  to  face  tiie  position.  Quiet 
Xjondon  had  laid  her  soothing 
liand  upon  him  (and  in  the  whole 
of  Nature  there  is  no  such  soother 
as  London  can  be  on  occasion^at 
once  an  opiate  and  a  tonic),  and, 
though  the  trouble  still  remained, 
he  felt  he  could  go  back  and  talk 
to  Mr.  Pousnett  about  it;  tell 
him  he  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
the  partnership;  that  he  had 
played  the  sole  card  he  possessed, 
and  lost  lus  game. 

Pousnetts'  firm  carried  on  busi- 
ness in  a  court  leading  out  of 
Leadenhallstreet ;  they  had  the 
whole  of  the  court  to  themselves, 
and  even  then  their  premises  were 
not  half  large  enough  for  the 
hoainess  they  did.  ^ey  owned 
1^08.  1  to  5  inclusive ;  and  every 
inch  of  the  premises  was  tenanted 
by  derka,  packers,  foremen,  cor- 
respondents, and  suchlike.  A 
princely  house  Pousnetts'  had 
onoe  been  styled ;  and  Mr.  Pous- 
nett, the  present  head  of  the  firm, 
was  reckoned  in  the  City  a  most 
courtly  gentleman.  His  appear- 
ance was  one  which  commanded 
attention;  his  manners  were  in 
advance  of  that  of  any  Lord 
M^or,  past^  present,  or  to  come. 
He  did  not  patronise  City  tailors ; 
and  his  dress  was  of  a  cut  and 
style  Lombard-street,  with  tardy 
hidting  steps,  lagged  after  in 
vain. 

Pousnetts  did  business  with  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  It 
was  an  old  house,  which  had  been 
in  existence  before  George  XL  came 
to  the  throne,  or  Cnlloden  was 
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fonght.    No  more  respectable  firm 
existed  in  the  City  of  London. 
The    world    clearly    understood 
when  it  put  itself  in  Pousnetts' 
hands  it  would  be  well  treated, 
and  that  it  might  relax  a  little  of 
its  customary  suspicion  in  dealing 
with  people  who   stood   so   far 
above  all  suspicion.    Vain,  and 
in  many  respects  simple,  as  Robert 
McCullagh  happened  to  be,  his 
own  rapid  advance  in  Pousnetts* 
house  had  surprised  himself  al- 
most as  much  as  it  had  done  his 
father.   He  could  ascribe  it  to  no 
other  cause  than  the  liking  Mr. 
Pousnett  had  conceived  for  him. 
Love  begets  love,  we  are  told,  and 
it  was  possible  the  young  man's 
admiration  of  his  chief,  his  slavish 
imitation  of  his  dress  and  man- 
ner, his  fixed  belief  that  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  no  such  house 
as   Pousnetts*    could    be  found, 
might    have    touched   even   the 
worldly  heart  of  Herrion   Pous- 
nett  Ice  was  not  colder  or  stone 
harder  than  that  heart  in  reality  ; 
but  it  wore  on  the  surface  a  plea- 
sant air  of  sunny  geniality.     Mr. 
Pousnett  had  never  been  seen  in 
an  undignified  rage ;  he  never  vi- 
tuperated his  clerks;  he  never 
signed  angry  letters;   he  never 
stormed  and  swore  'promiscuous,' 
like  old  Betterton  in  Tower-street, 
when  business  matters  went  wrong, 
or  uninsured  ships  went  to  the 
bottom,  or  people  failed  and  let 
the  house  in  for  what  would  have 
seemed  great  fortunes  to  smaller 
firms.    Summer  and  winter,  this 
good  Christian's  temper  was  always 
the  same;  his  manners  were  uni- 
formly suave;  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding dignifiedly  respectable. 

When  debtors  did  not  pay  ho 
never  troubled  them  or  himself 
with  unnecessary  correspondence : 
he  simply  handed  the  matter  to 
his  solioitor,  and  said  it  had  passed 
out  of  his  control.  The  most 
severe  thing  he  ever  said  about  a 
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peredstent  bore,  with  right  on  his 
side,  was, 

*  Do  not  let  that  person  see  me 
again.' 

Though  not  foremost,  Mr.  Pons- 
nett  was  ever  prominent  in  good 
works.  He  did  not  attend  meet- 
ings or  sit  on  committees ;  but  he 
gave  his  cheque  for  most  charita- 
ble purposes,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  various  secretaries,  answered  all 
purposes  quite  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter. He  had  a  house  at  the  West- 
end,  and  a  pretty  place  on  the 
Thames.  In  private  life  he  did 
not  a£fect  business  acquaintances. 
It  was  known  at  the  office  his 
daughters  had  their  maids,  and 
his  sons  their  hunters.  It  was 
understood  Mr.  Pousnett's  Chris- 
tian name  was  derived  from  his 
mother's  side  of  the  house ;  and 
that,  in  some  remote  way,  he  was 
through  her  allied  to  nobility — a 
stately  gentleman  as  ever  paced 
Leadenhall-street  morning  after 
morning,  and  affably  returned 
the  respectful  greetings  of  his 
clerks,  and  opened  the  letters  laid 
upon  his  table  without  haste  or 
anziety,  or  the  slightest  dread  as 
to  what  the  envelopes  might  con- 
tain. 

In  striking  contrast  all  this  to 
^the  proceedings  in  that  other  court 
off  Basinghall-street,  to  the  primi- 
tive manners,  the  broad  Bcotch 
speech,  the  keen  cynical  tongue 
of  'auld  Rab'  and  his  awkward 
squad  of  Northern  followers,  not 
one  of  whom  had  been  trained,  or 
could  have  been  trained,  in  that 
school  of  politeness  it  was  the 
glory  of  Pousnetts'  young  men  to 
belong  to,  and  their  study  and 
ambition  to  maintain  intact 

And  it  was  in  such  a  house  as 
this  young  Robert  might,  but  for 
his  father's  absurd  prejudices, 
have  been  partner ;  there  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  hanging  up  his 
hat  for  life,  and  yet  could  not 
avail  himself  of  the  offer.     Well, 


it  was  not  his  &ult;  if  he  bad 
been  constituted  differently,  per- 
haps his  father  would  have  helped 
him ;  but,  save  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
a  man  cannot  be  bom  again,  and 
if  he  could,  Robert  McCuUagh 
felt  very  sure  no  number  of  firesh 
births  were  likely  to  make  him 
resemble  the  Scotch  merchant's 
idea  of  human  perfection. 

Ko,  it  was  all  over,  and  he 
would  tell  Mr.  Pousnett  so  at 
once.  No  object  could  be  gained 
by  delaying  his  communication, 
A  week  or  a  year  would  effect, 
he  knew,  no  change  in  his  fatbei^s 
determination,  and  it  was  l^est 
Mr.  Pousnett  should  understand 
what  that  determination  turned 
out  to  be,  at  once. 

It  was  with  a  very  dejected 
mien  that,  after  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  great  man's  room, 
Robert  entered  the  apartment  he 
had  hoped,  but  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously, soon  to  be  free  of.  Mr. 
Pousnett  had  already  got  on  his 
top-coat,  and  was  looking  into  his 
hat,  as  is  the  custom  of  men,  before 
covering  his  head.  He  did  not 
glance  round  as  the  manager  en- 
tered ;  he  merely  said, 

'  WeU,  what  is  it  ?' 

^I  only  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,  sir,*  answered  young  McCul- 
lagh ;  '  but  I  see  you  are  going, 
and  I  will  not  detain  you.  To- 
morrow— the  next  day — any  time 
will  do.' 

*  I  am  in  no  hurry,'  answered 
Mr.  Pousnett  pleasantly.  '  I  was 
only  going  because  there  seemed 
nothing  more  to  do  here ;  what 
did  you  want  to  say  to  me  ? 

Certainly  a  polished  gentleman 
in  appearance,  manner,  and  speech  ; 
so  polished,  and  so  dissimUar  from 
Mr.  McCullagh,  it  was  difficult 
for  a  moment  to  realise  they 
belonged  to  the  same  species. 

'I  have  spoken  to  my  father^ 
sir.' 

<  Yes.'    How  different  that  yea 
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floaoded  from  the  same  word  when 
jsmd  intenogatively  by  '  plain  old 
BaV !  Nothing  harsh  or  qnenilons 
abont  it  in  this  case :  it  merely 
seemed  musically  to  lead  the 
listener  on  to  the  next  portion  of 
his  theme. 

'And  I  most  give  up  all  idea 
of  arailing  mysdlf  of  yonr  kind- 
ness. He  won't  help  me  in  the 
kast' 

'That  is  bad/  replied  Mr. 
Ponsnett.  'I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  snch  news.  Tell  me  what 
passed.  Sit  down ;'  and  the  great 
man  laid  aside  his  hat,  unbuttoned 
ius  top-coat,  and  resumed  the 
ehair  he  had  so  lately  quitted. 

It  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
difficult  to  talk  to  Mr.  Pousnett : 
many  men,  indeed,  had^  at  one 
time  or  other,  found  cause  to 
cuse  the  fatal  facility  with  which 
speech  seemed  to  flow  from  their 
lips  in  his  presence;  for  Mr. 
Pousnett  neyer  forgot  anything : 
the  most  careless  sentence  uttered 
in  his  hearing  remained  stamped 
ID  his  memory,  and  was  apt  to  be 
lecaUed  to  the  speaker  long  after 
Ins  random  utterance  had  faded 
from  his  mind. 

In  five  minutes,  nay  in  two, 
Bobert  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  father^s  views  on  things  in 
general,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Pous- 
netf  6  offer,  and  his  determination 
Beiiher  to  mull  nor  meddle  in 
the  matter. 

4  might  have  had  a  chance 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Kenneth/ 
finished  the  young  man  gloomily ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  his  heart, 
at  that  moment,  he  wished  any- 
thing but  good  to  that  more  for- 
tunate individual. 

*Kennetb  !  who  is  Kenneth  f 
asked  Mr.  Pousnett,  rousing  him- 
self from  a  reverie  into  which  he 
seemed  to  have  fallen. 

'My  brother,  sir,  the   one  I 
told  you  about  who—' 
'Who  is  to  have   the   three 


thousand  pounds  and  the  pretty 
wife  V  interrupted  Mr.  Pousnett, 
laughing.  'I  understand  now; 
only  you  did  not  mention  his 
name  when  speaking  about  him. 
A  very  fortunate  fellow  indeed, 
and  I  wish  him  all  success  in  his 
business,  and  happiness  in  hjs 
marriage.  By  the  way,  what  is 
the  name  of  his  future  father-in- 
law  r 

*  Johnstone,  sir — V.  Johnstone 
&  Son  of  Liverpool  The  head 
of  the  firm  must  have  been  dead 
this  hundred  years,  I  think,  for 
the  present  man  looks  arbout  two 
centuries  old.' 

*V.  Johnstone,'  repeated  Mr. 
Pousnett ;  '  do  you  mean  Vincent 
Johnstone  of  Old  Hall-street  T 

'  His  place  is  in  Old  Hall-street,' 
conceded  Eobert  gloomily. 

'  Then  your  brother  has  stepped 
into  a  good  thing,  a  remarkably 
good  thing,'  said  Mr.  Pousnett 
thoughtfully,  *  and  I  heartily  wish 
him  joy.  A  house  in  a  small 
way,  perhaps ;  but  safe.  I  know 
no  firm  which,  in  its  degree,  stands 
higher.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
father's  pleasure,  particularly  as 
it  costs  him  nothing.' 

'  It  would  be  a  most  remarkable 
thing  which  could  please  my 
father  if  it  did  cost  anything,' 
said  Robert,  in  a  tone  of  convic- 
tion. 

'  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  refusal 
to  assist  you  in  the  face  of  such  a 
windfall  as  that  you  mention,' 
went  on  Mr.  Pousnett  blandly. 

*  O  sir,'  pleaded  young  Mc- 
CuUagh,  '  I  wish  you  would  not 
mention  this  business  and  old 
Johnstone's  in  the  same  breath.!* 

'I  am  not  comparing  them,' 
said  Mr.  Pousnett  benignantly. 
'  I  was  only  trying  to  put  mys^f 
in  your  father's  place  for  a 
moment  —  trying  to  look  with 
his  eyes,  and  understand  what  he 
must  feel.  He  seems  to  be,  if 
somewhat  narrow  in  his  views, 
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a  most  astate  man — bo  far  as  be 
goes  a  most  remarkable  man.' 

Kobert  looked  at  bis  principal 
to  see  if  be  were  in  jest ;  on  tbe 
oontrary,  Mr.  Poosnett's  face  wore 
an  expression  of  anxious  and  per- 
plexed consideration. 

'A  most  remarkable  man.  I 
sbould  like  to  know  bim 
personally  ;*  and  bere  be  paused 
again,  wbUst  young  McCullagb, 
fairly  lost  in  amazement,  starod 
witb  all  bis  migbt  at  tbe  counte- 
nance of  bis  cbiefl 

Tt  is  tbe  specialty  of  fools  tbat 
tbey  ever  fail  to  grasp  tbe  fiict  of 
unlikely  men  being  wise. 

Bobert  bad  always  tbougbt  bis 
fatber  sbarp,  sbrewd,  mean,  quick 
at  a  bargain,  in  a  pottering  sort 
of  way  a  keen  man  of  business ; 
but  it  bad  never  before,  never 
once,  occurred  to  bim  be  was  clever. 
Mr.  Mostin  was  bis  ideal  of  a 
clever  fellow.  *  Lord  bless  you,' 
Eobert  would  say,  '  drop  bim 
wben  you  like  and  be'll  drop  on 
bis  feet.  Only  think  of  all  the  mU- 
fortunes  he  hoe  passed  throughf 
and  bow  no  sooner  did  be  find 
one  door  sbut  before  be  found 
anotber  open  !  I  never  saw  sucb 
a  man :  full  of  resources,  ready  to 
turn  bis  band  to  anytbing  /  and 
all  tbe  wbile  be  contrasted  bis 
fatber  witb  tliis  paragon,  and 
tbougbt  in  bis  beart,  '  Ab,  if  Mr. 
Mostin  only  bad  tbe  business  in 
Basingball-street,  wbat  would  be 
not  make  of  it !'  utterly  ignoring 
tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  ex  builder  was 
one  of  tbose  men  wbo  eventually 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  most 
businesses,  and  wbo,  wbile  an 
admirable  manager  in  tbeory  of 
tbeir  fellows' concerns,  never  prove 
equal  in  tbe  long-run  to  managing 
ibeir  own. 

'  I  do  not  tbink,'  resumed  Mr. 
Pousnett,  after  a  pause,  ^your 
fatber  can  bave  quite  grasped  all 
tbe  advantages  wbicb  would  ac- 
crue to  you  and  bis  o^ber  sons 


were  be  to  put  you  in  tbe  way  of 
accepting  my  offer.' 

'I  am  sure  be  bas  not,  air,' 
answered  Bobert;  ^and  wbat  is 
more,  be  never  wHL' 

<Tbat  is  to  be  seen,'  said  Mr. 
Pousnett,  leaning  back  in  bis 
cbair,  and  balf  closing  bis  eyes  as 
be  spoke.  '  I  tbink  I  must  take 
bim  in  band.  I  want  to  bavB 
you  as  one  of  tbe  bouse,'  be  added, 
witb  a  deligbtful  smile  (people 
said  Mr.  Pousnett^s  smile  was  to 
bim  wbat  tbe  angel's  veil  of  moss 
was  to  tbe  rose) ;  '  but  I  am  de- 
termined you  sball  not  enter  it 
empty-banded.' 

'  I  quite  understand  tbat,  sir/ 
said  Robert,  in  a  downbearted 
manner ;  '  and  I  assure  you  I  left 
notbing  unsaid  I  considered  likely 
to  move  my  fiitber  to  compliance. 
It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  bowever ; 
I  migbt  just  as  well,  better,  bave 
beld  my  tongue;  and  so  I  bave 
given  up  all  tbougbts  of  it,  sir, 
and — and — I  bave  notbing  more 
to  say,'  fimsbed  Bobert,  dejectedly 
rising  as  be  spoke,  and  pushixi^ 
bis  cbair  as  &r  as  it  would  go 
under  tbe  table  in  a  cra^  absent- 
minded  sort  of  manner. 

Mr.  Pousnett  watcbed  this 
manoeuvre  curiously.  Tbere  could 
be  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  son  at  least 
understood  tbe  value  of  wbat  he 
was  losing. 

'  Tou  bave  quite  interested  me 
in  your  father,'  be  said  at  last. 
*  I  feel  I  must  make  bis  acquaint- 
ance. I  win  call  upon  bim ;  no, 
I  will  ask  bim  to  dinner — cut  his 
mutton  with  me,  eh  f — and  well 
talk  tbe  matter  over  exhaustively, 
after  we  have  finisbed  cutting  our 
mutton.' 

'  To  dinner,  sir  t  I  don't  tbink 
you  exactly  understand,'  stam- 
mered Bob^  '  My  &tber — most 
worthy  man,  no  doubt — ^bad  not 
any  of  tbe  advantages  in  bis  early 
life  sucb  as  fall  to  tbe  lot  of  young 
men  nowadays.   He  is  not  exactly 
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— don*t  piess  me — Mr.  Ponsnett^ 
pleaae  to  aay  what  I  mean  \* 

'He  18  not  exactly  like  anj- 
"body  elae^  I  sappoee,'  said  the 
great  merchant,  laaghing;  *  indeed, 
I  am  Teiy  anre  that  he  is  quite 
different  from  most  people.  I 
must  know  him.  I  regret  ex- 
tremely no  opportunity  has  before 
presented  itself  of  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  will  write  and  ask 
him  to  dine  with  me ;  then  we 
can  talk  this  matter  oyer.' 

'  I  do  not  think,  sir,  yon  have 
any  idea  of  what  my  father  really 
is,'  said  Rohert  resolutely. 

'  I  hope  soon  to  have  the  plea- 
sixre  of  knowing,'  was  the  reply. 

^  An  angel  conld  not  lead  and 
the  devil  could  not  drive  him,' 
peiristed  young  McCnliagh  dog- 
g8dly. 

*  I  have  no  gift  either  for  lead- 
ing or  driving,'  said  Mr.  Pousnett; 
<  but  I  mean  to  make  your  faUier's 
acquaintance,  and  hope  our  inti- 
macy may  prove  profitable  to  both. 
Of  course,  I  shall  expect  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company  on  the  same 
evening  this  day  week  at  seven ;' 
and  this  time  Mr.  Pousnett  put 
on  his  hat  as  a  sign  the  interview 
might  be  considered  at  an  end, 
opened  the  door,  and  walked, 
deferentially  followed  by  Bobert, 
acioas  the  office  to  the  street, 
where,  bidding  his  manager  good- 
nighty  he  passed  out  into  the  gas- 
iUnmined  darkness  of  a  November 


Pousnett  was  not  a  man 
who  eTer  let  grass  grow  under  his 
feet;  and  accoidingly  next  day  Mr. 
McCullagh^  sittu^  at  breakfast, 
and  'supping  his  porridge'  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  tea,  fried  baoon, 
and  bread  he  had  to  follow,  re- 
ceived a  missive  sealed  with  a 
great  seal,  bearing  sundry  heraldic 
devices  intelligible  only  to  the 
King-at-AmuL 

*  Bless  and  save  us  all,  what's 
ihisr  exclaimed  Mr.  McCullagh, 


who^  eye  was  caught  by  the 
bold  caligraphy  and  the  preten- 
tious coat  of  arm&  '  It  must  be 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  veiy 
least !  What  an  awfu'  waste  o' 
wax,  to  be  sure  !' 

*  It  is  a  grand  seal,  though/ 
said  Miss  Nicol,  taking  up  the 
envelope  which  Mr.  McCullagh 
had  tossed  aside.  'Look,  Efiie, 
can  you  make  out  the  words 
underneath  ?  They're  Latin,  I  am 
almost  certain.' 

By  this  time  Mr.  McCullagh 
had  mastered  the  contents  of  the 
epistle,  which  he  laid  face  down- 
wards on  the  table. 

'I'll  give  ye,'  he  remarked, 
commencing  at  the  same  moment 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  basin 
of  porridge  which  stood  smoking 
at  his  elbow,  *  I'll  give  ye  three 
guesses  to  say  who  that  letter 
is  from.' 

*  Maybe  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
himself,'  hazarded  Miss  Nicol. 

*  Or  Prince  Albert,'  conjectured 
Effie. 

*  Or  the  Emperor  of  the  French,' 
said  Miss  Nicol. 

'That  ia  three  between  you,' 
remarked  Mr.  McCullagh,  chuck- 
ling; *and  all  wrong.  No,  ye'd 
never  guess  if  ye  eat  trying  for  a 
twelvemonth.  It  is  from  Bobert's 
employer.' 

•What's  wrong  nowl'  asked 
Miss  Nicol;  •!  thought  he  seemed 
sort  of  uneasy  last  evening.' 

'Did  yel'  commented  Mr. 
McCullagh  dryly.  'Well,  there  is 
nothing  wrong.  All  the  man 
says  is,  '*  Will  ye  take  a  knife  and 
fork  with  us  this  day  week  in 
Portman-square  1" ' 

'  That  is  a  good  joke,  too !'  said 
Miss  Nicol. 

Never  for  an  instant  did  that 
worthy  lady  think  the  statement 
other  than  a  piece  of  the '  wuf  in 
which  it  pleased  the  Scotchman 
occasionally  to  indulge. 

'  Joke  1  it  is  no  joke/  answered 
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Mr.  McCollagh.  '  It  is  as  civil  a 
note  as  ever  I  read,  and  as  ^ell 
put  together.  What  he  says  in 
eflfect  is,  Will  ye  take  pot-luck 
with  us  in  a  homely  friendly 
sort  of  way  f 

'But  you'll  not  go/  assumed 
Miss  Nicol  Jumping  to  conclusions 
too  hastily,  ashersexare  wonttodo. 

*  I  don't  know  that/  answered 
her  relative,  who,  indeed,  till  that 
moment,  had  not  entertained 
an  idea  of  accepting  the  invita- 
tion. 'Why  wouldn't  I  gol 
What  for  should  I  affiront  the 
man  by  declining  what  no  doubt 
he  means  kindly  f 

'There  is  no  reason,  of  course,* 
■acquiesced  Miss  Nicol;  'only  I 
thought  ye  didn't  much  care  to 
consort  with  such  grand  folks.' 

'  It  is  not  consorting  with  grand 
folks  to  once  and  away  put  my 
legs  under  their  mahogany.  I. 
supped  last  night  with  Kenneth's 
master,  and  a  right  good  tumbler 
of  toddy  he  gave  us.  I  may  just 
as  well  eat  my  dinner  with 
Kobert's  master.  I  never  have 
seen  him,  and  I  am  a  bit  curious 
to  see  him.' 

'  Here  is  Eobert,'  said  Effie  at 
this  juncture;  and  almost  as  she 
spoke  the  door  opened  and  that 
young  man  himself  appeared. 

*  Mnd  yourself  a  place  1'  cried 
Mr.  McCuUagh  efifusively.  '  The 
tea  is  mashing ;  ye'll  take  a  cup, 
won't  ye  V 

'I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago, 
thank  you,'  answered  Robert, 
finding  himself  a  place,  however, 
as  desired. 

'Ye  ken,'  said  Miss  Nicol, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
dealing  the  young  man  a  back- 
handed blow,  'he  doesn't  think 
our  brew  strong  enough.' 

'On  the  contrary,'  Eobert  re- 
plied, '  I  generally  find  it  fiur  too 
strong — bitter.  I  do  not  think 
tea  ought  to  stand  a  minute.' 

'Hoots!'  cried  Mr.  McCullagh, 


'  how  would  ye  ever  get  the  good 
out  of  it  if  ye  didn't  let  it  stand  f 
But  tea  is  not  the  question  now. 
I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  your 
master  asking  me  to  dine  with 
him.' 

'  He  told  me  he  meant  to  ask 
you  last  night,'  said  Bobert,  whose 
sole  motive  in  coming  round  had 
been  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
Pousnett  had  carried  his  project 
into  effect. 

'And  your  father  is  going/ 
said  Miss  Mcol  suggestively. 

'Who  told  ye  I  was  going f 
inquired  Mr. McCullagh.  'I  asked 
ye  what  would  hinder  me  to  go, 
and  I  said  I  might  as  well  eat 
my  dinner  with  him  as  my  supper 
with  old  Johnstone,  and  that  I 
was  a  bit  curious  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman; but  I  never  said  I  had 
just  made  up  my  mind.' 

'  You  won'tgo,  though,  of  course/ 
remarked  his  son  carelessly.  '  I 
told  him  it  was  of  no  use  asking 
you.' 

'And  why  did  ye  tell  him 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  what 
should  hinder  me  going  1  To  hear 
ye  both  talk,  any  one  might  think 
it  was  an  invitation  from  Windsor 
Castle  that  Sftd  come  instead  of 
a  friendly  note  from  a  merchant 
like  myself.' 

'  You  mistake  me,  father,'  said 
Eobert,  though,  indeed,  his  father 
had  not  mistaken  him  in  the 
least.  '  All  I  meant  was  that,  as 
you  do  not  care  much  for  visiting 
out  of  your  immediate  circle  of 
acquaintances,  1  thought  you  would 
not  fancy  going  so  far  as  Portman- 
square ;  and  besides — ' 

'Besides  whatf  asked  Mr. 
McCullagh  sharply. 

'  All  those  sort  of  people  dress 
for  dinner/  explained  Eobert 
desperately,  '  and  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  had  any  clothes  just 
suitable  to  go  in.' 

'What's  the  matter  with  my 
clothes  1'   cried  Mr.  McCuUagh^ 
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gianeing  first  over  one  shabby 
shoulder  and  then  over  its  fellow. 
'  I  am  sore  this  is  a  good  enough 
ooat  for  all  ordinary  purposes;  bat 
I  have  a  better,  Robert,  don't  be 
uneasy.  If  ye  never  have  to 
put  up  with  any  more  discredit 
than  your  father  brings  apon  ye, 
yell  have  no  cause  of  complaint;' 
and  having  so  spoken,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  handed  his  empty  basin  to 
Effie,  who  removed  it  to  the  side- 
board, and  then  brought  a  plate 
of  bacon  that  had  been  simmering 
in  front  of  the  fire,  which  she 
placed  before  her  benefactor. 

'Try  a  wee,  Robert,'  said  Mr. 
MeCnllaghhospitably.  But  Robert 
in  answer  only  shook  his  head; 
be  felt^  indeed,  at  that  moment  as 
though  food  would  choke  him. 

''Dien  I  can  tell  Mr.  Pousnett 
he  may  expect  to  see  you,'  he 
observed  after  a  second's  pause. 

'  Ye'll  tell  him  nothing  what- 
aoerer  from  me,'  answered  Mr. 
VcCoIlagh,  discussing  his  bacon, 
'lam  not  so  helpless  but  I  can 
Answer  my  letters  for  myself,  and 
make  up  my  mind  for  myself  too.' 

*  I  meant  no  offence,  sir.' 

'And  I  have  taken  none/  was 
the  quick  reply. 

'  If  you  decide  upon  accepting 
the  invitation,  will  you  let  me 
^w1  Mr.  Pousnett  has  asked 
me  as  welL  and  we  could  go  toge- 
ther.' 

TU  communicate  with  ye,' 
pcomised  Mr.  McCullagh;  and, 
having  gained  no  single  point, 
save  this,  by  his  early  visit,  Ro- 
^^  muttering  something  about 
heing  late  at  the  office,  took  his 
kave. 

'l(r.Pon8nett  seems  to  set  great 
stare  by  him,'  remarked  Miss 
Siool,  as  the  sound  of  the  young 
OttQ'a  footsteps  upon  the  stairs 
diedaway. 

'There's  no  reason  why  he 
ahooldn't,'  retorted  Mr.  McCul- 
]%h,irho  vraa  great  in  opposition. 


*  Where  would  ye  meet  a  straighter, 
better-built,  better-looking,  bet- 
ter-spoken young  man  ihkn  my 
son  Robert?  He's  just  a  credit, 
even  physically  speaking,  to  any 
house.  So  far  as  looks  are  con- 
cerned, ye  must  admit,  Janet,  he's 
the  pick  of  my  sons.  What  do 
ye  say,  Effief 

But  Effie,  who  had  stolen  across 
the  room  to  watch  Robert's  re- 
treating figure  till  he  turned  the 
angle  of  the  court,  kept  her  face 
fastened  upon  the  window-pane, 
and  affected  not  to  hear. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  FAMILY  PARTY. 

The  eventful  evening  arrived. 
Duly  and  truly  Mr.  McCullagh 
had  signified  his  intention  of 
making  one  at  Mr.  Pousnett's 
social  board;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  during  the  days 
which  ensued  after  his  parent's 
decision  was  made  known  to 
him,  the  younger  Robert  suffered 
agonies. 

Mentally  he  beheld  his  father 
in  every  likely  and  unlikely  social 
scrape;  clearly  he  heard  every 
intonation  of  that  remarkable  ac- 
cent grate  upon  his  ear ;  in  ima- 
gination he  saw  that  mean  ill- 
clad  figure  surrounded  by  rank, 
fashion,  and  those  who  were  to 
the  manner  bom.  He  fancied 
how  the  servants  would  stare  at 
h\m  ;  how  the  ladies  would  start 
at  sound  of  a  voice  little,  if  any, 
sweeter  than  his  national  bag- 
pipes ;  how  Mr.  Pousnett  would 
repent  his  rashness;  how  he, 
Robert,  would  be  covered  with 
shame,  and  feel  disposed  to  request 
the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  him 
up. 

That  fickle  jade  Ideality,  which 
will  not  answer  to  our  call  when 
most  we  desire  her  company,  and 
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insists  on  keeping  step  with  ns 
when  we  wish  her  miles  away, 
never  for  one  instant  quitted 
Hobert's  side  during  the  inter- 
vening seven  days  of  misery. 
She  never  left  him  during  the 
day;  she  influenced  his  dreams 
at  night;  she  was  for  ever  pre- 
senting to  his  consideration  some 
almost  impossihle  dilemma,  and 
playing  him  even  in  sleep  some 
scurvy  trick,  such  as  setting  Mr. 
McCullagh  down  to  dinner  in  his 
hat  or  without  his  coat,  or  making 
him  insist  on  a  '  cut  of  beef  while 
lish  was  still  in  progress. 

It  was  only  a  week  firom  the 
first  intimation  of  that  trouble 
till  its  consummation;  yet,  during 
the  progress  of  that  week,  Robert 
fell  away  in  flesh,  and  his  face 
grew  peaked  and  anxious.  Mr. 
Pousnett  beheld  and  smiled  in 
private,  but  said  nothing.  Long 
before,  he  had  taken  the  measure 
of  his  manager,  and  knew  how  to 
fit  him  like  a  glova 

All  his  trouble,  however,  had 
not  prevented  the  younger  McCul- 
lagh ordering  a  quite  new  suit  of 
clothes,  in  which,  well  covered 
from  sight  by  a  top-coat  closely 
buttoned,  he  appeared  at  the 
paternal  mansion  a  little  after  six 
o'clock. 

'  You  do  look  a  swell,  Eobert,' 
said  Miss  Nicol,  regarding  with 
no  particular  favour  the  young 
man,  who,  standing  uncovered  in 
the  dreary  sitting-room,  could  not 
conceal  his  curly  hair  fresh  from 
an  artist's  hand,  his  clean-shaven 
chin,  his  bright  boots,  his  faultless 
collar,  his  white  tie;  •  doesn't  he, 
Efiie  f  But  Effie,  who  had  been 
feasting  her  eyes  upon  this  spec* 
tacle  of  manly  beauty,  again  made 
no  direct  answer.  Muttering  some- 
thing about  her  uncle,  as  she 
called  Mr.  McCullagh,  wanting 
her,  she  hurried  from  the  room, 
only  to  encounter  that  sage  indi- 
vidual on  the  threshold. 


'  I  am  quite  ready,  Bobert/  said 
Hr.  McCullagh,  coming  briskly 
forward. 

Like  another  &mous  personage, 

*  lie  was  drest  in  his  Sunday's  best  ;* 

and  Eobert,  as  he  surveyed  his 
parent,  had  never  felt  so  near  lik- 
ing him  before.  He  had  never 
thought  the  '  sweetstuff-man,'  as 
some  persons  called  him,  could 
have  L  oked,  not  merely  so  decent, 
but  so  presentable. 

Though  Mr.  McCullagh  wore 
his  clotiies  almost  to  the  last 
thread,  he  always  bought  them  of 
the  bestmateriab;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  his  best 
coat,  which  he  kept  for  attending 
funerals,  was  of  a  quality  neither 
tailor  nor  flunky  could  gainsay. 

If  it  lacked  the  cut  Robert's 
own  swallow-tail  boasted,  it  was 
perhaps  more  suitable  to  the  rdle 
of  a  successful  City  man.  There 
was  an  amplitude  about  its  skirts 
which  suggested  a  good  balance 
at  the  bank ;  and  in  the  loosely- 
tied  bow  of  Mr.  McCullagh's 
washing  neckhandkerchief  there 
was  a  defiance  and  an  indifference 
a  Eothschild  or  a  great  financier 
might  have  envied. 

He  had  oiled  his  sandy  hair, 
and  shaven  himself  even  cleaner 
than  usual;  into  his  manner  he 
had  imported  a  certain  festivity 
of  demeanour,  which  his  son  re- 
membered well  as  an  adjunct  to 
those  supper-parties  where  Soot- 
tish  songs  and  Scottish  anecdotes 
beguiled  the  length  of  an  other- 
wise tedious  evening;  there  was 
a  scent  of  Windsor  soap,  and  a 
petfume  of  fragrant  linen  and 
broadcloth  laid  aside  with  laven- 
der-bags between,  that  seemed 
grateful  to  the  younger  man. 

Liwardly  he  thanked  his  father 
for  what  he  could  not  but  con- 
sider concessions;  it  was  really 
good  of  him,  he  fcJt  Perhaps, 
after  aU,  he  was  reconsidering  that 
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matter  of  the   seven    thousand 
pounds! 

*  Shall  I  get  a  cab,  airf  asked 
Bob^rt,  who  had  indeed  brought 
his  boots  bj  that  means  spotless 
to  the  top  of  the  court. 

*  A  canb  f  repeated  Mr.  McCul- 
high.  'The  Lord  presairve  us, 
Boberty  are  je  mad?  A  caub, 
and  the  night  fine  and  the  stars 
Bbining !  No,  no,  I  am  not  just 
60  tind  of  my  hard-aimed  sex- 
penees  as  to  throw  them  away 
that  gait' 

'  I  only  thought  we  might  be 
a  trifle  kte^'  said  Bobert  hypo- 
critieaUy.  'Time  is  getting 
on.' 

'Let  it;  observed  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh;  'we'll  be  at  Portman- 
sqnare  well  within  the  hour. 
Good-night,  Janet,'  he  went  on ; 
'goodnight,  Effie.  It'll  be  on 
to  eleven  before  I'm  back.  Don't 
lose  your  beauty  sleep,  either  of 
ye,  for  me.' 

Gaunt  and  erect  stood  Miss 
Nicol  doling  the  progress  of  this 
amiable  speech ;  meek  and  droop- 
ing, Effie. 

'  Good-nighty  Effie/  said  Robert 
kindly,  wiUi  a  feeling  for  the 
moment  stirring  his  heart  that 
the  girl's  life  was  lonely  and  un- 
natiuaL  'Oood-night,  and  be 
SQie  jou  don't  foiget  the  beauty 
Bleep.' 

'Ay,  ay,  mind  that,'  added 
Mr.  McCullagh,  groping  his  way 
down  the  grand  old  staircase, 
lighted  by  the  mournful  gleam  of 
one  ead  £p  held  aloft  by  Effie  on 
the  landing. 

Nerer  had  Robert  known  his 
&ther  talk  so  much  to  him  as 
they  stepped  briskly  down  Bas- 
m^-stieet  side  by  side.  With 
his  work-a-day  suit  Mr.  Mc- 
CQlligh  seemed  to  have  doffed 
his  oidinaiy  manner,  and  dis- 
wtmti  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
tin  Old  Jewry  was  passed  and 
Cheqiide  reached,  and  it  became 


necessary  to  concentrate  his  at- 
tention on  stopping  a  Baker-street 
omnibus. 

No  poor  wretch  who  ever  tra- 
velled the  West-end  route,  sur- 
rounded with  much  state  and 
circumstance,  to  Tyburn,  experi- 
enced a  greater  sinking  of  the 
heart  than  young  McCullagh,  as 
the  vehicle  bumped  and  jolted 
along. 

The  demons  exorcised  for  a 
few  minutes  came  back  now  ac- 
companied by  legions  of  fresh 
doubts  and  fears. 

Would  his  Dather  expect  the 
company  to  sit  round  the  table 
and  sing  songs  when  dinner  was 
finished,  as  had  been  the  wont  at 
those  supper-parties  Robert  re- 
membered as  a  boy  1  Would  he, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  jocularity, 
ask  Miss  Pousnett  to  give  them 
a  stave)  would  he  tell  Mr.  Pous- 
nett, if  he  declared  he  had  no 
voice,  he  would  be  let  off  with  a 
good  story  or  a  bit  of  recitation 
extracted  from  Whistle  Binkiet 
would  he  propose  a  toast,  and 
suggest  it  should  be  drunk  High- 
land fashion,  by  the  gentlemen 
guests  standing  on  their  chairs 
and  planting  one  foot  upon  the 
table?  would  he  act  as  fugleman, 
and  lead  on  the  cheering  1  All 
these  things,  and  many  more,  had 
Robert  beheld,  and  he  turned 
literally  sick  as  he  reflected  what 
might  be  in  store  for  him. 

'You're  no  looking  just  the 
thing  to-night,'  observed  Mr. 
McCullagh,  as  the  omnibus  drew 
up  at  Oxford-circus  and  the  light 
from  a  lamp  fell  full  upon  his 
son's  face. 

'  I  have  not  felt  well  for  some 
days  past,'  was  the  answer. 

'I  think  ye  are  a  bit  oirer- 
anxious,'  said  his  father.  'If 
ye  would  take  a  word  of  advice 
from  me,  don't  fret  about  the 
matter.  Supposing  the  offer  does 
come  to  nothing,  some  day  maybe 
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ye*ll  see  it  was  all  for  the  best  f 
from  which  cheering  lemark  Eo- 
hert  gathered  the  seven  thousand 
pounds  was  as  hi  from  him  as 
ever. 

*  I  am  not  fretting  about  that/ 
said  the  young  man. 

*What  are  ye  fretting  about, 
then  Y 

^  I  don't  know  that  I  am  fret- 
ting about  anything;*  and  then 
the  omnibus  jogging  on  again, 
conversation  became  difficult. 

The  door  of  Mr.  Pousnett's 
house  in  Portman- square  was 
opened  by  a  butler  whose  grave 
and  dignified  demeanour  seemed 
to  impress  even  Mr.  McCullagh 
with  a  feeling  of  solemnity,  ^o 
archbishop  ever  comported  him- 
self with  greater  stateliness.  The 
way  in  which  he  assisted  the  elder 
guest  off  with  his  coat  and  relieved 
him  of  his  hat  was  a  study ;  the 
hushed  and  suave  voice  that  asked, 
*  What  name,  sirf  was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

As  he  might  have  gone  to  the 
scalfold,  Eobert  ascended  the 
stairs,  which  were  covered  with 
carpeting  that  felt  like  moss  be- 
neath his  feet.  He  went  so  slowly, 
his  father,  who  had  skipped 
lightly  on  before  him,  had  to 
pause  on  the  landing ;  whilst  the 
butler,  who  stood  with  the  handle 
of  the  drawing-room  door  clasped 
in  his  fingers,  looked  upon  the 
younger  man's  tardiness  of  pro- 
gress more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger. 

*  Mr.  McCullagh— Mr.  Robert 
McCullagh,'announced  the  butler, 
flinging  wide  the  door. 

^en  it  was  done;  the  axe  had 
flEdlen;  the  Bubicon  was  passed; 
they  were  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Pousnett  fieunily;  their  fijrst  ex- 
perience of  high  society  had  com- 
menced. 

In  the  most  genial  manner  Mr. 
Pousnett  came  forward  to  greet 
his  guests.     He  was  delighted  to 


make  Mr.  McCullagh's  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  was  charmed  to  see  him 
in  his  house ;  he  felt  his  coming 
all  the  greater  honour  because  he 
understood  that,  like  a  wise  man, 
Mr.  McCullagh  thought  there  was 
no  place  like  home. 

*  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
wife,*  he  said ;  an  attention  Mrs. 
Pousnett  declared  was  quite  un- 
necessary, '  for  I  feel,*  added  that 
lady,  who  weighed  about  twenty 
stone,  and  had  that  dulcet  smooth- 
ness of  tone  and  manner  which 
distinguishes  fat  people,  'as  if 
we  were  old  acquaintances.  Come 
and  sit  near  me,  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
pray  do.  This  is  my  eldest 
daughter,  and  that  my  youngest. 
You  do  not  know  Mr.  Stoddard, 
nor  Captain  Crawford/  and  as 
she  mentioned  each  name  she 
dexterously  made  Mr.  McCullagh 
known  to  its  possessor.  'And 
now  we  can  talk  comfortably. 
What  lovely  weather  this  is  for 
the  time  of  year  !  O,  by  the  bye, 
I  have  not  spoken  to  your  son. 
Mr.  Bobert,  I  hope  you  vrill  ex- 
cuse my  rudeness;'  and  again 
rising,  she  shook  hands  with  her 
husband's  manager  in  a  very  gra- 
cious manner. 

And  yet  Robert  had  never  felt 
himself  so  utterly  a  subordinate 
as  at  that  moment. 

After  a  short  time  two  other 
young  ladies  entered  the  room, 
who  were  mentioned  respectively 
as  '  my  niece  Miss  Vanderton, 
and  my  daughter  Maude.'  The 
party  now  seemed  complete,  and 
Mr.  McCullagh,  who  was  seated 
beside  his  charming  hostess  in  the 
full  glare  of  an  immense  fire,  be- 
gan to  wonder  when  dinner  would 
be  served. 

A  mingled  odour  of  many  good 
things  had  greeted  his  nostrils 
as  he  entered  the  hall,  and  as, 
looking  forward  to  the  evening's 
dinner,  he  contented  himself  with 
a  mere  snack  in  the  middle  of  the 
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dty,  he  waa  b^inning  to  feel 
bnngiy. 

IWerbiallj  there  ib  no  worse 
qoarter  of  an  hour  than  that  which 
now  ensaed;  and  though  Mrs. 
PoDflDott  did  her  beet  and  Mr. 
Ponsnett  exerted  himaelf  to  the 
Qtmost^  it  was  a  very  had  time 
which  intervened  between  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  guests  and  the 
lesppeaiance  of  the  butler  on  the 
evening  that  proved  the  turning- 
point  in  young  McCullagh's  life. 

To  his  amazement,  Eobert 
found  he  was  far  less  at  ease  than 
hiB  £ither;  that  the  latter  took 
all  the  ease  and  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  house  as  mere 
matteiB  of  course,  and  viewed  with 
the  indifference  of  a  Red  Indian 
luingings  and  pictures  and  statues 
and  screens  and  nicknacks  that 
be  himself  was  forced  to  glance  at 
suneptitiously,  his  gaze  seeming 
to  be  attracted  to  them  by  some 
power  much  stronger  than  his 
own  wilL  Very  good-naturedly 
the  eldest  daughter  took  pity  on 
bun,  and  invited  his  attention  to 
nme  wonderful  Indian  carviugs 
tiuit  ornamented  a  side -table; 
then  she  took  him  to  the  conser- 
ntoiy,  which  led  out  of  the  back 
diawing-room,  and  they  talked 
about  flowers,  of  which  Robert 
Imew  but  Uttle,  till  they  were 
joined  bj  their  hostess  and  Mr. 
McCttUagh,  who,  it  turned  out, 
was  much  more  at  home  in  Flora's 
domain  than  his  son. 

He  bad  seen  good  gardens  in 
bia  youth,  and  remembered  what 
be  bad  seen.  He  was  able  to  talk 
about  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  hot- 
bouasB  in  Arran,  and  the  ferns  and 
bntbflrhe  had  gathered  in  that 
li^dwben  he  was  young.  He 
bnew  the  namee  of  many  of  the 
plantB  in  the  conservatory  which 
^^  atnmge  to  his  son,  and  could 
S^MiasPouanett  a  Idnt  as  to  the 
node  of  Btnking  myrtles  so  as  to 
uniie  their  blooming. 


Knowledge  of  any  kind  is  sure 
to  make  its  way,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that,  as  a  rule,  people  know 
remarkably  little ;  and  before  she 
swept  down  the  stairs  to  dinner, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  Mrs.  Pousnett, 
who  was  a  remarkably  astute  lady, 
understood  Robert  McCuUagh  was 
a  well-meaning  good-looking  goose, 
while  his  father  possessed  all  the 
brains  of  which  the  young  man 
was  destitute. 

What  a  fikiry  scene  that  dining- 
room  seemed  to  Robert!  Its 
warmth,  its  comfort,  the  subdued 
lights,  the  appointments  of  the 
table,  the  silver,  the  glass,  the 
china,  the  snowy  damask,  the 
noiseless  and  perfect  attendance, 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  the  quiet 
repose  of  their  manners:  he  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before 
in  all  his  life,  and  it  came  upon 
him  with  a  new  pang  that  such  an 
existence  might  be  his  if  only  hia 
father  would  listen  to  reason.  As 
he  thought  of  this,  Robert  looked 
very  steadily  at  the  author  of  his 
being,  and  was  fain  to  confess  he 
had  never  beheld  a  man  less  likely 
to  be  coerced  or  flattered  into  any 
course  of  action  than  the  architect 
and  builder  of  his  own  fortunes. 

Amongst  all  that  grandeur  he 
sat  unmoved  as  the  Sphinx  in  the 
desert.  There  must  have  been 
things  in  connection  with  such  a 
meal  to  try  the  equanimity  of  a 
man  whose  own  domestic  arrange- 
ments had  always  been  of  Uie 
roughest  and  readiest  description ; 
but  Mr.  McCuUagh  might  have 
been  sitting  at  great  men's  feasts 
all  his  life  for  aught  any  one  could 
fiN>m  hiB  manner  have  told  to  the 
contrary.  He  was  as  quick  as 
lightning;  at  any  critical  period 
one  glance  around  told  him  what 
others  were  doing,  and  seemed  to 
give  him  the  needful  hint.  Robert, 
had  he  been  gifted  with  a  spirit 
of  prescience,  might  have  saved 
liJTnflAlf  much  unnecessary  angniah 
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of  mind.  Whateyer  the  father 
mightfeel,  the  son  looked  by  far  the 
more  awkward.  In  his  attempts  at 
conversation  with  the  daughters 
of  the  house,  in  his  answers  to 
Mr.  Pousnett's  remarks,  in  his 
evident  fear  of  doing  that  which 
he  ought  not  to  do,  and  leaving 
something  undone  which  he  should 
subsequently  call  to  remembrance 
with  burning  cheeks,  Bobert 
McCullagh  was  as  evidently  out 
of  his  element  in  Mr.  Pousnett's 
dining-room  as  he  felt  in  the 
paternal  parlour. 

Setting  aside  all  social  reasons 
for  these  results,  the  young  man 
was  anxious  and  nervous  as  to  the 
upshot  of  the  evening's  proceed- 
ings. Would  or  would  not  his 
faUier  be  led  to  see  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  delightedly  make 
himself  responsible  for  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  f  Would  the  wealth 
and  Uie  grandeur  and  the  kind- 
ness and  the  deference  induce  him 
to  alter  his  decision  t  Would  his 
pride  be  touched,  his  vanity  flat- 
tered, his  reason  be  convinced  1 
Eobert  did  not  believe  it.  With 
a  fainting  spirit  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  dinner,  to  which  he 
brought  but  scanty  appetite,  and 
with  all  his  heart  and  with  all 
his  soul  wished  the  whole  thing 
over. 

Mr.  McCullagh,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  quite  at  lus  ease;  he 
was  passing  through  no  altema* 
tions  of  hope  and  fear;  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject  at  issue,  and  so  felt  able 
to  devote  himself  to  doing  the 
agreeable. 

Captain  Crawford  had  not  long 
before  been  stationed  in  Edinburgh 
— indeed,  he  was  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction—and he  and  the  merchant 
talked  of  many  things,  in  which 
Mrs.  Pousnett  also  professed  the 
keenest  interest. 

*  We  have  spent  some  most  de- 
lightful montluB  in  Scotland  one 


time  or  another/  she  was  good 
enough  to  say.  'I  always  tell 
my  husband  there  is  no  place  like 
it  anywhere.* 

'  And  you*re  Tery  right  there,' 
remarked  Mr.  McCullagh.  'Where 
would  ye  find  a  town  like  Edinbro*, 
for  instance,  or,  just  to  go  no 
further,  any  scenery  like  that  of 
the  Clyde)  Have  ye  seen  the 
Holy  Loch  1  No  !  And  I  mind 
me  ye  said  ye  had  never  been  to 
Arran.' 

'But  we  know  the  Bums 
country,'  pleaded  the  lady,  in  ex- 
tenuation. 

*  And  have  ye  stood  on  the  very 
spot,  mem,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh, 
warming  to  his  work,  '  where  the 
witches  got  a  hold  of  Meg's  tail, 
and  pulled  it  right  away  from — 
Ahem  !'  coughed  the  North-conn- 
tiyman,  remembering  just  in  time 
that  the  broad  speech  of  his  earlier 
youth  might  be  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  Portman-square  and  tihe 
presence  of  ladies. 

Mrs.  Pousnett,  however,  took 
no  notice  of  his  confusion. 

'I  think  we  saw  everything,' 
she  said :  *  the  thorn-tree  and  t£e 
place  where— what  was  her  name) 
— hung  herself ;  the  old  ruin  where 
I  really  could  conjure  up  that 
weird  company — see  the  Evil  One 
playing  jigs,  and  Cutty  Sark  caper- 
ing away  to  the  delight  of  Tarn 
peeping  through  the  window.  It 
is  a  most  eerie  place.  Do  you 
know,  I  dreamt  of  that  old  church- 
yard for  nights  afterwards.' 

'For  my  part,'  said  Captain 
Crawford,  'I  like  Edinburgh 
better  than  any  other  portion  of 
Scotland.  Scott  has  invested  the 
city  and  its  environs  with  a  charm 
it  must  retain  so  long  as  the 
ruthless  hand  of  improvement 
passes  it  by.  I  never  wearied  of 
walking  over  Arthur's  Seat,  or  ex« 
ploring  the  Canongate,  or  moon- 
ing about  Holyrood  Palace.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  of 
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being  oidered  aliroad,  I  shotild 
have  quite  lamented  letorning  to 
I/xndon.' 

'Aie  yon  expecting  marching 
ofdoEB,  then  f  asked  Mr.  McCol- 
kgh,  who  was  amongst  other 
things  a  keen  politician. 

'Sailing  orders/  amended  the 
ofl&oer.  '  Yes,  I  trust  we  shall  be 
•ant  to  the  Crimea  ere  long.  It 
is  dreadful  to  stay  here  idle,  and 
think  of  all  that  is  going  on  there 
now.* 

He  had  struck  the  right  yein ; 
as  the  war-horse  rushes  to  the 
batUe,  Mr.  McCullagh  plunged 
Into  the  conversational  abyss  thus 
opened.  With  his  keen  eyes 
growing  keener,  with  his  sandy 
hair  seeming  to  bristle  like  that 
of  a  rough  teErier,  with  his  heart 
on  his  Hps  and  his  soul  in  his 
hcBy  the  merchant  held  forth  on 
the  weakness,  folly,  incapacity  of 
the  Goremment, 

*  Every  man  of  them  ought  to  be 
indicted  for  murder,'  he  said ;  *  not 
numalaughter,butmurder.  They'll 
make  England  the  byword  of  the 
wodd.  I  wonder  what  will  be 
said  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
fiffy-four,  when  people  read  how 
the  best  and  faravest  were  left  to 
die  like  cattle  f  And  all  for  what  1 
That  red  tape  might  assert  its 
8aptemaqr,anda  wheen  idle  young 
puppies  in  Goyemment  offices 
miJce  it  appear  as  if  they  had 
something  really  to  do.' 

*1  am  quite  with  you  there/ 
said  Captain  Crawford,  as  if  at 
■ome  &r-away  point  he  meant  to 
differ  from  the  speaker  in  toto. 

'Now,  Captam,  pray  do  not 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  house- 
hold by  introducing  politics,'  en- 
treated Mrs.  Pousnett.  '  Mr.  Mc- 
Collaghy  may  I  beg  of  you  to 
abandon  the  Eastern  Question)' 
and  the  lady  laid  a  persuasiye 
hand,  on  which  glittered  many 
rings,  on  the  merchant's  arm  as 
she  spoka    *  If  you  knew,  if  you 


only  knew  the  dread  I  have  of 
hearing  the  word  Crimea,  you 
would  pity  me,  I  am  quite  sure.' 

'I  can't  say  I  think  you  are 
alone  in  that  dread,'  observed  Mr. 
McCullagh  dryly. 

•There  now,  I  felt  sure  you 
would  agree  with  me,'  she  said, 
'  in  so  &x  as  this,  at  all  events, 
that  politics  are  better  absent 
firom  ihe  dinner-table.  Tou  have 
no  appetite,'  she  went  on,  with  a 
bland  smile.  'Is  there  nothing 
that  you  like  V 

'  I  have  done  very  well,  thank 
ye,'  answered  Mr.  McCullagh, 
who  had  marked  with  amazement 
Mrs.  Pousnetf  s  gastronomic  capa- 
bilities. 

At  that  moment  the  lady  took 
a  goodly  helping  of  cabinet  pud- 
ding, remarking  as  she  did  so,   , 

*  It  is  said,  I  believe,  that  &t 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  small  eaters  : 
if  you  ever  hear  that  again,  Mr. 
McCullagh,  don't  believe  it.' 

'  I  won't,  mem,'  he  agreed,  with 
a  readiness  quite  unexpected. 

It  was  irresistible.  Mrs.  Pous- 
nett laughed,  her  daughters  laugh- 
ed, Captain  Crawford  laughed, 
and  finally  Mr.  McCullagh  him- 
self joined  in. 

*  I  would  beg  your  par  Jon  if  it 
had  not  been  your  own  fieiult,'  he 
said,  when  the  merriment  sub- 
sided. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  was  any  one's 
fault,'  Mrs.  Pousnett  replied, 
laughing  again,  and  then  fanning 
herself  vigorously. 

At  length  the  dinner  came  to 
anend,theclothhad  been  drawn — 
incredible  as  it  may  sound  now- 
adays, cloths  were  drawn  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago — dessert  had 
been  partaken  of,  the  ladies  had 
retired,  and  then  Mr.  Pousnett, 
passing  a  decanter  of  fine  old 
port  towards  Mr.  McCullagh,  said 
he  thought  he  would  find  that  a 
wine  to  his  taste. 

'  It  is  verra  good,'  answered  the 
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gnesty  taking  a  sip  out  of  his  glass ; 
'sound,  and  of  a  rare  vintage. 
But  I  tell  ye  fairly,  Mr.  Pousnett, 
in  my  opinion  there  never  was 
the  wine  bottled  could  compare 
with  old  Glenlivat' 

*  There  is  no  Glenlivat  in  the 
house/  answered  Mr.  Pousnett; 
'but  I  have  some  Bushmills  that 
is  beyond  dispute.  Touch  the 
bell,  Charlie,  will  youl'  he  said 
to  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  evidently 
stood  high  in  his  good  graces. 
*  No,  no,  Mr.  McCuUagh,  let  me 
have  my  way,  please.  It  was 
stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  it 
before.' 

Bo  the  whisky  was  brought  by 
the  butler,  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  spirits  in  his  life 
before,  and  who  would — judg- 
ing from  externals  —  no  more 
have  thought  of  entering  a  public- 
house  than  a  bishop  might  have 
done.  To  Robert's  great*  relief 
both  Mr.  Pousnett  and  Captain 
Crawford  *  mixed*  for  themselves, 
just,  as  the  gallant  officer  remarked, 
to  keep  Mr.  McCullagh  company ; 
and  when  he  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
declined  to  join  in  such  wild 
festivity,  the  Scotchman  made  no 
remark  save  one  disparaging  to 
their  heads,  repeating  at  the  same 
time  the  old  advice  concerning  not 
sitting  with  their  backs  to  the 
fire,  or  mixing  their  liquors. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Stoddard 
seemed  to  get  very  tired  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  hinted  to  Eobert 
they  at  least  could  join  the  ladies. 
Nothing  loth,  the  manager  availed 
himself  of  the  opening  thus 
afforded,  and  ascended  with  his 
companion  to  the  enchanted 
regions  above  blessed  with  the 
presence  of  lovely  women. 

Ere  long  Captain  Crawford 
followed  their  example,  and 
Bobert  then  knew  the  eventful 
moment  had  come.  Probably  at 
that  instant  Mr.  Pousnett  was 
breaking  the  ice.    Well,  nothing 


good  would  comeof  it — of  so  much 
he  felt  certain.  *  '^ 

In  a  kind  of  stupid  despair 
he  glanced  around  the  paradise 
out  of  which  he  was  to  be  cstet 
for  ever. 

The  mirrors,  the  rich  hangings^ 
the  soft  carpets,  the  deep  luxuriona 
easy  chairs,  the  subdued  light^ 
the  leaping  fire,  the  pictures,  the 
ornaments,  the  statuettes,  the 
numberless  adjuncts  which  make 
up  what  is  called  the  furniture  of 
a  modem  drawing-room,  mingled 
all  together  as  in  a  dream  before 
his  eyes.  There  were  the  per- 
fumes of  flowers  too,  and  the 
tones  of  music.  These  were  the 
surroundings  amid  which  the 
Pousnetts  and  thousands  like 
them  lived  every  day;  and  he, 
Robert,  might  have  been  one  of 
that  happy  band — not  a  chief, 
perhaps,  but  a  happy  subordinate 
— if  Heaven  had  only  gifted  his 
father  with  what  the  young  man 
mentally  styled '  common  sense  and 
notions  like  other  people.' 

The  young  ladies  played  and 
sang.  Mrs.  Pousnett  from  the 
depths  of  an  armchair  addressed 
at  intervals  some  pleasant  remark 
to  a  guest  she  could  not  but  see 
was  ill  at  ease.  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  Captain  Crawford  concen- 
trated their  attentions  on  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  and  Miss 
Vanderton.  It  was  an  awful 
time  of  suspense  to  Robert,  worse 
than  any  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
dinner  ever  endured  by  hostess ; 
the  minutes  went  by  slowly,  coffee 
was  carried  round,  time  passed  on 
at  a  funereal  pace.  At  last  there 
was  the  sound  of  voices  on  the 
staircase,  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  McCullagh,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Pousnett,  entered 
the  apartment 

Robert  looked  at  his  father — 
he  was  wonderfully  brisk  and  gay 
in  his  demeanour ;  then  his  glance 
travelled  to  Mr.  Pousnett,  whose 
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&ce  woie  an  expression  of  the 
blandest  serenity.  Mr.  McCallagh 
went  direct  to  the  fireplace,  and 
began  to  talk  to  his  hostess  con- 
cerning some  knitting  which  she 
was  holding  in  her  taper  fingers. 

*  Why,'  she  said,  laughing,  *  it 
aeems  to  me  yon  know  something 
of  everything.  Kow  my  husband 
is  nnable  to  tell  knitting  from 
netting,  and  can  recognise  no 
difference  between  crochet  and 
tatting.  How  is  it  you  under- 
stand such  matters  ? 

*  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have 
aye  kept  my  eyes  open,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh  modestly.  '  That 
is  a  nice  song  your  daughter  is 
singing  f  and  he  turned  his  head 
slightly  on  one  side  to  listen. 

*  She  knows  several  Scotch  bal- 
lada,'  remarked  Mrs.  Pousnett 
suggestively. 

*  Does  she,  now  V  exclaimed  Mr. 
McCullagh. 

'Yes;  and  she  wUl  sing  one 
for  you  if  you  ask  her.' 

*  I  will  do  that,'  was  the  eager 
answer;  and  Mr.  McCulh^i^h 
moved  with  the  quick  sidling 
walk  which  was  one  of  his  pecu- 
Uarities  towards  the  grand  piano, 
where  Mr.  Pousnett  already  stood 

conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  Mr. 

Btoddaid. 

^liss  Poosnett's  song  finished, 
Mt.  McCullagh  preferred  his  peti- 
tion. If  she  could  give  him  just 
one  of  the  ballads  of  his  native 
land,  he'd  be  thankful  He  could 
^cy  how  that  lovely  voice  of 
kerg  would  sound  in  'The  Land 
0'  the  Leal'  or  i  A  wee  bird  cam' 
to  my  hall-door.' 

'Ill  sing  anything  you  like 
that  I  happen  to  have,  Mr.  Mc- 
CnUagh,'  replied  that  young  lady 
pleasantly.  ('  No  saying  I  canna 
or  I  wunna  about  her,'  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Callagh explained  afterward&) 
'What  shall  it  het  She  went 
OB  taming  over  the  leaves  of  a 
mnaic-book   handed  to  her    by 


Captain  Crawford.  'There  are 
a  great  many  Scottish  ballads  in 
this.' 

'  And  Miss  Pousnett  has  been 
good  enough  to  let  me  teach  her 
the  proper  pronunciation,'  ob- 
served Captain  Crawford. 

*  That's  a  verra  important  point,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh  gravely. 

'How  can  he  go  on  talking 
such  nonsense,'  thought  Robert, 
'  while  I  am  fretting  my  life  out 
on  the  hearth-rug?' 

Finally  a  song  was  selected, 
one  Mr.  McCullagh  was  good 
enough  to  tell  the  company  he 
had  not  heard  for  forty  years — 
'Flora  Macdonald's  Lament' — and 
forthwith  Miss  Pousnett-  com- 
menced her  accompaniment,  her 
latest  admirer  beating  time  all 
wrong,  as  people  do  beat  it  with 
hand  and  foot  and  head,  the 
while  he  kept  an  appreciative  eye 
on  her  handsome  profile. 

Just  as  she  sang  the  first  bar 
Mr.  Pousnett  made  the  slightest 
possible  sign  to  his  manager,  and 
walking  towards  the  conservatory, 
stood  looking  at  the  flowers  with 
apparently  absorbed  attention  till 
Robert  joined  him. 

'  It  is  best  to  put  you  out  of 
your  misery  at  once,'  began  the 
great  merchant;  'your  father 
won't  listen  to  my  proposition.' 

'  I  knew  he  would  not,'  said  the 
young  man,  in  an  access  of  despair. 

'Well,  I  thought  he  would; 
but  I  am  forced  to  confess  you 
were  right  and  I  wrong.  He  is 
a  wonderfully  clever  man,  would 
be  a  delightful  man  to  do  business 
with,  only — ' 

'  He  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,' 
broke  in  Robert  angrily. 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that,' 
observed  Mr.  Pousnett ;  *  but  he 
is  prejudiced — very ;  and  owing,  I 
suppose,  to  the  limited  circle  in 
which  he  has  moved,  his  view, 
both  of  men  and  things,  is  narrow.' 

'  I  should  think  so,'  agreed  Mr. 
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McCollagh's   son,  "with  scomM 
emphasis. 

*  I  confess  I  did  not  believe  the 
man  lived  who  would  have  been 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  a  part- 
nership in  our  house/  went  on 
Mr.  Pousnett. 

'  There  is  not  another  man  liv- 
ing who  would  be  blind  to  them 
but  himself,'  said  Bobert. 

*  However,  I  feel  the  matter  is 
at  an  end  now, — ^that  he  will  never 
reconsider  his  decision.' 

'  No,  that  he  will  not/  acqui- 
esced the  other  mournfully. 

'I  think  you  believe  I  have 
done  all  I  could  for  yoxL* 

*  I  am  sure  you  have,  sir ;  and 
I  can  never  feel  sufficiently  grate- 
ful for  your  kindness.' 

'  Thank  you  for  saying  so ;  it 
makes  what  I  have  to  observe  not 
quite  so  difficult  of  utterance.' 

*  Yes,  sir.'  Robert  spoke  firmly, 
but  his  very  heart  died  away 
within  him. 

'  It  is  this,'  proceeded  Mr.  Pous- 
nett, stooping  over  a  rose  as  he 
spoke.  'Under  present  circum- 
stances I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep 
you  on  as  manager.' 

Just  what  hiB  father  had  pro- 
phesied. In  a  dumb  frenzy  the 
y  oimg  man  stood  waiting  Mr.  Pous- 
nett's  further  utterance. 

'  Had  I  supposed  for  a  moment 
your  father  would  refuse  to  help 
you,  I  never  would  have  suggested 
such  a  thing  as  a  partnership  to 
you,  but  I  cannot  now  repair  that 
error.  I  raised  your  hopes  in 
ignorance  of  your  true  position, 
and  I  am  veiy  sony  for  it.  I  will 
do  my  best,  and  you  must  do  your 
best,  to  get  a  good  berth;  plenty 
of  firms  will  be  glad  to  take  a 
person  recommended  by  me;  but  I 
cannot  keep  you  on.  It  would  be 
an  awkwaid  position  for  us  both  ; 
your  own  excellent  sense  will  tell 
you  a  man  who  once  expected  to  be 
partner  in  a  house  would  never 
.  again  be  quite  satisfied  with  a 


BubordinM^e  position  in  it  Just 
now,  perhaps,  you  may  imagine 
you  would  be,  but  I  know  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  best  we  should 
part,  and  you  may  rely  on  my 
exerting  myself  to  the  utmost  to 
get  you  a  situation  as  good  aa  that 
you  hold  now,  if  not  better/ 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  go  at  once, 
sirf  asked  Bobert,  in  a  choking 
voice. 

'  At  once  f  Of  course  not  I 
have  no  intention  of  casting  you 
adrift  in  that  fashion.  Only  we 
must  part,  remember.  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  say  this  to 
you  to-night  here,  rather  than  to- 
morrow at  the  office ;  and  now  we 
won't  talk  any  more  about  the 
matter.  You  look  pale;  of  course 
this  has  been  a  blow  to  you. 
Better  come  down-stairs  and  have 
a  glass  of  wina' 

But  the  discarded  clerk  would 
not  go  down-stairs;  in  a  blind 
sort  of  way  he  determined  to 
remain  in  paradise  till  the  very 
last  minute.  -* 

He  felt  he  might  never  have 
another  chance  of  reentering  it, 
never  mix  even  on  the  semblance 
of  equal  terms  again  with  his  em- 
ployer's family. 

'Just  as  you  like,'  said  Mr. 
Pousnett,  kindly  tolerant  'I 
cannot  tell  you  how  sony  I  feel 
for  your  disappointment,  and  how 
vexed  I  am  with  myself  for  an 
interference  which  has  ended  so 
disastrously.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  sir/  mur- 
mured Bobert ;  and  they  returned 
to  the  front  dnqpng-room  just  as 
Miss  Pousnett  was  ending  a 
second  Scottish  ballad  for  the 
delectation  of  Mr.  McCuUagh. 

How  much  longer  the  concert 
might  have  lasted  is  uncertain  but 
for  Mr.  Stoddard  saying  it  was 
really  time  for  him  to  go,  he  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late. 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Pousnett 
said  it  was  not  late  or  begged  him 
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to  lemain  longer;  they  took  it 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
should  leave ;  and  seeing  thie,  Mr. 
MeCoUagh  followed  his  lead,  and 
remaiked  to  his  son  it  was  time 
they  were  thinking  ahont  making 
their  way  home  too;  thanked  Miss 
Ponanett  for  her  '  music/  and  ad- 
vanced to  bid  Mrs.  Pousnett  good- 
night. 

That  lady,  with  her  knitting 
trailing  behind  her,  met  him  half- 
way. 

*Mutt  you  go,  Mr.  McCullaghf 
she  said  sweetly,  quite  pressing 
his  hand  as  she  held  it  in  hers. 
'  I  am  80  sorry ;  it  has  been  such 
a  pleasure  to  see  you.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance.' 

'  I  am  going  too ;  I  will  walk 
with  you  a  little  way,'  volunteered 
Captain  Crawford,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Colk^h  was  about  to  say  good- 
lye. 

Mr.  Pousnett  went  down  into 
the  ball  with  his  guests,  and,  ur- 
bane to  the  last,  thanked  Mr. 
McCuUagh  for  coming  so  £&r,  and 
hoped  he  would  not  take  any  cold. 
*  Good-nighty  Crawford ;  we  shall 
expect  to  see  you  next  Monday,  of 
coune ;'  and  then  the  butler  held 
the  iront  door  wide,  and  they 
passed  out  into  the  square,  and 
paradise  was  left  behind,  and 
Bobert  and  his  fortunes  were 
pacing  the  cold  wet  pavement.  It 
had  come  on  to  rain  slightly,  and 
the  external  air,  after  the  genial 
wannth  of  Mr.  Pousnetf  s  room, 
felt  chill  and  damp. 

But  the  dull  night  and  the 
slight  drifting  rain  did  not  seem 
to  afieet  Mr.  McCullagh's  spirits 
in  the  least 

He  talked  to  Captain  Crawford 
volubly  as  they  went  along. 

'Ye'll  no  forget,'  he  said  at 
length,  'that  ye  promised  to 
give  me  a  calL  I'd  be  proud  if 
ye  would;  and  ye  shall  give 
me  your  opeenion  of  what  I  call 
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the  best  whisky  that  ever  came 
south.' 

'  I  will  be  sure  to  come,  thank 
you,'  said  tiie  Captain  politely. 

Eobert  did  not  shudder  now ; 
what  did  it  matter  to  him  who 
came  or  who  went,  who  stayed 
away  or  stopped?  It  could  not 
alter  his  position  or  make  his 
prospects  any  brighter. 

'  My  road  lies  in  this  direction,' 
remarked  Captain  Crawford  when 
they  reached  Oxford- street,  point- 
ing towards  the  Marble  Arch. 
'I  shall  have  to  bid  you  good- 
night now.' 

*  Good-night,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Me- 
CoUagh, who  had  taken  for  the 
officer  one  of  those  singular  predi- 
lections which  at  once  set  reason 
at  defiance,  and  seem  to  have  no 
origin  in  instinct.  'Good-night, 
and  I  wish  ye  weeL' 

'I  am  sure  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,'  leplied  Captain 
Crawford ;  and  having  so  spoken, 
he  took  his  departure,  and  the 
father  and  son  were  at  last 
alone. 

'  We  may  as  well  walk  on,'  ob- 
served the  elder ;  'it's  a  trifle  cold 
standing  at  this  comer.' 

'  It  is  enough  to  perish  one  to 
death,'  said  Robert. 

By  the  aid  of  a  street-lamp 
they  were  passing  Mr.  McCullagh 
stole  one  swift  look  at  his  son's 
face ;  what  he  saw  in  it  probably 
suggested  his  next  remark. 

'What  a  lot  of  timber  they 
have  in  those  rooms,  to  be  sure  1' 

'  I  don't  think  I  quite  under- 
stand you,  sir,'  answered  his 
son. 

'  Furniture — furniture,  I  mean,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh  quickly; 
'  mahogany's  timber  and  rose- 
wood's timber  and  ebony's  timber, 
aren't  they? 

'Of  course,'  agreed  Eobert. 
'Tes;  I  never  was  in  so  hand- 
some a  house.' 

*  What  a  trial  it  must  be  to  a 
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man  to  have  such  a  mountain  of  a 
wife  always  before  his  eyes  T  was 
the  next  genial  observation. 

^  Mrs.  Pousnett  is  considered  a 
very  fine  woman/  objected  Bobert 
irritably. 

*  She  is  a  very  weighty  one,  at 
any  rate/  said  his  father. 

The  younger  man  deemed  it 
best  to  make  no  comment  on  this 
undeniably  true  statement,  and 
they  accordingly  walked  a  few 
yards  further  in  silence. 

'  They  are  a  surprisingly  plea- 
sant family/  Mr.  McCulli^h  again 
broke  ground.  '  I  can't  recall  to 
mind  ever  meeting  with  so  many 
agreeable  people  living  under  one 
Toot  I  wonder/  he  added,  'if 
they  are  as  pleasant  when  they 
are  alone.' 

'T  do  not  know  why  they 
should  not  be  pleasant/  answered 
Bobert,  with  some  asperity, '  when 
they  are  all  of  one  mind/ 

*I  believe  ye're  right   there,' 


said  his  father,  with  a  short  lauglu 
'I  do  think  they  are  all  of  one 
mind.'  Which  observation  sug- 
gested so  many  disagreeable  deduo- 
tions,  that  the  young  man  felt 
thankful  to  find  the  omnibus  they 
hailed  so  full  there  was  only- 
room  for  one  inside,  wbich  fact 
necessitated  his  climbing  to  the 
knife-board. 

Nevertheless  he  insisted  on 
walking  with  his  father  home  to 
the  very  door,  though  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh  said, '  Hoots  !  there  is  no 
need ;  no  need  at  alL' 

The  little  attention  must  have 
pleased  him,  however,  for  he  ob- 
served at  parting, 

'  I  won't  ask  ye  to  come  in  to- 
night, Eobert,  for  it's  late,  and  ye 
ought  to  be  in  your  bed ;  but  if 
ye  can  call  round  in  the  morning 
after  breakfast,  any  time  before 
ten,  I'd  like  ye  to  do  so;  there 
is  a  matter  I  want  to  speak  a  word 
to  ye  about.* 


(To  be  conHnwd.) 


A  GREAT  FRENCH  ACTOR. 


Of  the  hnndieds  who  witness  a 
theatrical  performance,  not  one  in 
ten,  even  amongst  educated  per- 
eons,  has  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  method  and  the  means  by 
whieh  the  thing  is  done.  For 
the  Tast  majority  acting  is  merely 
another  form  of  improvisation,  as 
far  as  the  personal  representation 
of  a  character  is  concerned.  The 
actor  has  only  to  learn  by  heart 
the  words  of  his  part  more  or  less 
peifectly,  dress  hiinself  in  befitting 
coetune,  step  on  the  stage  before 
the  public,  and  the  spur  of  the 
moment  does  the  rest.  Rehearsals 
aresapposed  to  be  held  for  the 
purpoee  of  assuring  the  manage- 
ment and  the  actors  themselves 
that  they  can  really  repeat  without 
hook  the  sentences  set  down  for 
them;  and  also  of  acquainting 
each  actor  with  what  his  fellow- 
playen  have  to  say  and  do,  and 
with  the  scope  and  story  of  the 
play  as  a  whole  when  all  the  sepa- 
rate parts  are  put  together.  For 
HO  much  is  known,  that  many 
theatrical  pieces,  new  ones  espe- 
cially, exist  only  m  manuscript, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  pass  through 
the  hands  of  each  separate  actor, 
or,  even  if  published  in  print,  are 
not  80  readily  at  hand  that  every 
performer  can  read  them  just  at 
the  moment  when  he  requires  to 
do  BO.  Beyond  this  the  popular 
mind  scarcely  penetrates  deeper 
into  the  mystery  of  a  dramatic 
performance. 

Improvising  a  part  may,  indeed, 
heaometimes  an  unfortunate  neces- 
sity with  second-^te  overworked 
pnnrincialplayeEH.  When  a  poor 
fellow  has  to  personate  five,  six, 


or  more  different  characters  during 
the  course  of  a  week,  time  and 
physical  strength  are  absolutely 
wanting  to  give  the  preparation 
which  a  metropolitan  actor  would, 
or  ought  to,  devote  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  each  separate  part.  No 
day  can  by  any  stretch  be  made 
to  contain  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours ;  so  that,  deducting 
the  time  occupied  by  actual  work 
on  the  stage,  including  dressing 
and  undressing  before  and  after, 
the  time  exacted  by  indispensable 
sleep  and  meals,  with  a  brief  inter- 
val of  outdoor  exercise  if  possible, 
the  remnant  left  for  study  is  but 
smalL  If  the  words  only  of  his 
multitudinous  parts  can  be  ac- 
quired so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
prompter's  aid,  the  provincial  actor 
has  accomplished  a  very  respect- 
able achievement.  The  rest  must 
be  effected  as  well  as  may  be,  but 
certainly  not  so  well  as  might  be. 
True,  an  old-established  actor  has 
his  rSpertoire,  or  stock  of  parts 
already  learnt  and  got  up,  to  fall 
back  upon.  But  the  getting  those 
up  requires  time  and  leisure,  which 
implies  the  means  of  living  in 
some  way  or  another;  besides 
which,  even  stock  parts  require 
refreshing  from  to  time,  otherwise 
they  would  slip  out  of  the  memory. 
Unavoidable  cases,  as  those  of 
hard- run  actors,  certainly  do  coun- 
tenance the  vulgar  error  that,  the 
words  excepted,  the  actor's  art  is 
all  impromptu.  Even  those  cases, 
however,  are  fewer  than  the  pub- 
lic supposes.  It  is  often  the 
actor*s  poverty,  and  not  his  will, 
which  consents  to  improvise.  He 
is     unconsciously     tutored    and 
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guided  in  his  part  by  tradition, 
hearsay,  what  he  has  seen  others 
do,  and  continual  association  with 
the  members  of  his  craft. 

Nevertheless,  if  people  would 
but  think  a  little,  they  might  see 
that  it  is  not  so  very  easy  a  task 
to  represent  a  dramatic  character 
satisfactorily.  They  know  that  a 
sculptor,  before  executing  a  group 
or  even  a  single  figure,  considers 
well  beforehand  the  idea  he  wishes 
to  express  and  the  best  means  of 
expressing  it.  The  statue  has 
existed  and  been  prepared  in  his 
imagination  before  it  goes  forth 
to  the  world  in  solid  marble. 
They  know  that  a  painter,  about 
to  depict  an  event,  whether  fic- 
titious or  historical,  makes  his 
sketches,  his  studies,  his  compo- 
sitions, correcting,  retouching,  re- 
fining the  work,  until  the  picture 
which  satisfies  his  aim  is  finally 
produced.  It  is  a  result  of  la- 
bour, time,  and  thought. 

But  the  actor  is  a  living  statue; 
he  makes  himself  the  leading 
object  in  an  ever-changing  pic- 
ture. It  is  not  one  attitude,  or 
one  moment  of  a  story,  which 
roust  be  adequately  represented ; 
there  should  be  no  falling  o£f,  in- 
consistency, or  failure  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance. We  may  hence  make 
some  slight  estimate  of  the 
thoughtful  art  and  training — not 
to  mention  natural  qualifications — 
needful  to  produce  a  perfect  actor 
or  actress,  whose  vocation  may  be 
regarded  as  sculpture  and  painting 
endowed  with  vitality  and  speech. 

Sundry  examples  of  diligent 
preparation  for  the  work  are  given 
in  M.  Legouve*s  excellent  treatise, 
LArt  de  la  Lecture^  which  has 
already  reached  more  than  twenty 
editions.  To  his  first  piece, 
Louise  de  LignerolleSj  in  which 
Mdlle.  Mars  acted,  no  fewer  than 
sixty-eight  rehearsals  were  de- 
voted.   Afterwards  Eachel  under- 


took the  part,  in  which  one  scene 
of  about  thirty  lines  exacted,  both 
from  the  actress  and  the  author, 
three  whole  hours'  study — an  ex- 
cellent example  of  mutual  in- 
struction. The  lady's  ambition 
was  at  least  to  equid.  her  distin- 
guished predecessor.  Therefore 
there  was  not  a  single  one  of  the 
three  or  four  hundred  words  com- 
posing this  scene  but  was  turned 
over  and  tried  in  eveiy  sense,  in 
order  to  hit  upon  the  true  and 
touching  accent.  Those  three 
hours  were  really  hours  of  aitistic 
labour. 

The  same  authority  supplies 
another  equally  striking  example. 
Children,  in  their  unrestrained 
talk,  are  natural  and  interesting ; 
but  when  they  read  aloud  or  re- 
cite what  they  have  learned  by 
heart,  they  immediately  become 
monotonous  and  dry.  In  that 
same  piece,  Louise  de  LigneroUes^ 
M.  Legouv^  had  written  a  part 
for  a  little  girl,  which  was  con- 
fided to  a  graceful  and  intelligent 
child  only  ten  years  old.  ,  At  the 
general  rehearsal  the  little  actress 
did  wonders,  and  a  spectator  in 
the  orchestra,  close  to  the  author, 
exclaimed,  while  he  applauded 
her,  *•  What  truth  !  what  simpli- 
city !  How  easy  to  see  she  has 
not  been  drilled  into  that !'  But, 
in  reality,  during  the  previous 
month  M.  Legouv^  had  done  no- 
thing but  tutorise  her,  intonation 
by  intonation.  Was  the  part, 
then,  beyond  her  age?  By  no 
means.  He  had  even  borrowed 
from  his  youthful  pupil  many  of 
those  original  expressions  which 
children  instinctively  employ. 
But  when  the  same  expressions 
were  incorporated  into  her  part, 
when  she  had  to  speak  instead  of 
talking,  they  were  no  longer 
spoken  in  a  natural  tone,  and  it 
took  a  considerable  time  to  bring 
her  back  to  her  natural  self  and 
to  teach  her  again  what  she  had 
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taught  her  master.  Consequently, 
leading  alond  or  speaking  is  so 
traly  an  art  that  it  has  to  he 
ian^t  again  to  those  who  have 
themselves  instructed  us. 

When  quite  a  little  hoy,  the 
relative  with  whom  I  was  staying 
in  London  thought  that  one  easy 
way  of  fining  up  my  evenings  was 
io  stick  me  every  night  hehind 
the    scenes    of    Coveut    Garden 
Theatre,  in  a  nook  where  I  could 
witness  all  that  passed  without 
heing    in    anyhody's  way.     The 
soene-shifters  got  used  to  my  pre- 
sence, and  would  shift  me  occa- 
sionally, when   required,  hut  al- 
ways leaving  me  in  an  excellent 
place.     There  I  saw  Miss  M.  A. 
Tree's  delight  at  her  triple  encore 
for '  Home,  Sweet  Home ;'  Charles 
Kemhle's  physical    exertions   to 
sustain   the    material  weight   of 
Falstaff ;  and  Mrs.  Yining's  trepi- 
dation in  an  Easter  piece,  lest  she 
should  fail  to  catch  the  puppet 
haby  which  an  eagle  had  carried 
off,  and  was  made  to  let  drop. 
Bat  what  I  best  remember  was 
ihe  careful  and  conscientious  con- 
dact  of  Mr.  Toung,  at  that  time 
playing   Hotspur,   I  think.     In- 
stead of  remaining  in  the  green- 
room, to  be  summoned   by  the 
eali-boy,  he  awaited  his  turn  be- 
hind the  scenes  some  time  before 
his  entrance  on  the  stage   was 
required.  There,  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  coming  scene,  speaking  to 
no   one,  looking  at  no  one,  he 
paced   backwards   and   forwards, 
TnAJriTig  himself  as  completely  at 
ease  in  his  costume  as  if  he  were 
walking  the  streets  in  his  every- 
day dothes,  and  repeating  in  an 
undertone,  but  with  perfect  ex- 
pveesion    and     intonation,     the 
iQ>eeche8  he  was  about  to  utter  in 
front  of  the  canvas  screen.     So 
that,  when  the  moment  for  his 
*  entrance  arrived,  he  appeared  in 
fall  and  sole  possession  of  his  part, 
ready  to  give  it  complete  and  en- 


tire effect,  undisturbed  by  other 
thought  or  preoccupation.    Comic 
actors  like    Duruset  the   singer 
might  whisper  coarse  jokes,  to  put 
handsome  gentlemanly  Abbot  out, 
and  make  him  laugh,  while  repent- 
ing, as  the  would-be  wicked  Duke, 
in  Claris  or  the  Maid  of  Milan  ; 
but  no  one  ventured  to  play  such 
a  trick  with  Young,  or  would  have 
been  tolerated  had  he  ventured  it. 
The  minutely  detailed  life-his- 
tory, if  we  could  only  get  at  it, 
and  especially  the  rise,  of  every 
great  actor,  would  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  laborious  effort  by 
which  he  had  climbed  up  to  emi- 
nence. In  the  memoir  of  Frederick 
Lemaltre,     recently    published,* 
those  efforts  are  taken  for  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  rather  than 
insisted   on   at  each  step  of  his 
career.   But  from  other  sources  we 
have  ample  proof  of  the  thoughtful 
study  by  which  advancement  was 
secured,  and  that  even  when  a  new 
character  turned  out  only  a  half- 
success,  it  was  through  some  short- 
coming on  the  part  of  the  author 
or  the  subject,  and  from  no  lack 
of  due  care  or  other  fault  of  the 
interpreter.     Nor  is  hard  work  the 
only  difficulty  with  which  the  can- 
didate for  dramatic  honours  has  to 
struggle.     In  Dumas  the  Elder's 
play,   Keariy  there  is  a  scene  in 
which  a  young  lady  consults  the 
hero  respecting  her  wish  to  adopt 
the  theatrical  profession.  He  com- 
pares it  to  a  medal  stamped  with 
two  crowns,  one  of  flowers,  the 
other  of  thorns.     After  tracing  a 
sombre  picture  of  the  troubles  and 
disappointments  to  be  encountered 
from  the  very  outset,  of  the  jeal- 
ousies and  intrigues  of  her  rivals, 
who  would  stick  at  nothing  to  pre- 
vent her  success,  he  tells  her  what 
she  must  expect  from  (of  course 
French)  newspaper  critics. 

♦  Souvtnirf  de  Frederick  Lemaiire. 
Publics  par  son  Fila,  avec  Portrait,  (Pari» : 
OUendorff  1S80.1 
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'You  do  not  know  our  jour- 
nalists/ he  says.  '  Some,  regard- 
ing their  mission  in  its  honour- 
able aspect,  are  partisans  of  what- 
ever is  noble,  defenders  of  all  that 
is  worthy  and  good,  admirers  of 
everything  grand  and  sublime. 
Buch  men  are  the  gloiy  of  the 
press,  the  precursor  angels  of  the 
national  judgment.  But  there 
are  others  whose  impotence  to 
produce  anything  of  their  own 
has  diiven  them  to  take  up  the 
critic's  trade.  These  writers, 
jealous  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing, defame  what  is  noble, 
tarnish  what  is  good,  and  endea- 
vour to  abase  whatever  is  grand.' 

Lemaitre  (whose  father  was 
architect  to  the  city  of  Havre, 
where  he  founded  a  gratuitous 
school  of  drawing  and  architec- 
ture) was  bom  there,  at  noon,  on 
the  11th  Thennidor,  year  viii. 
of  the  French  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible— which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  on  the  28th  of 
July  1800 — and  was  named  An- 
toine  Louis  Prosper.  Frederick, 
which  he  afterwards  adopted,  was 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  warm 
affection.  Losing  his  father  by 
the  curious  accident  of  a  fall 
through  the  prompter's  hole  in 
the  Havre  theatre,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
attended  as  a  day-scholar  the 
College  Sainte-Barbe.  But  after 
the  freedom  of  a  seaside  life,  the 
confinement  of  Paris  did  not 
agree  with  him.  His  mother 
consulted  a  doctor,  who  prescribed 
amusement  and  going  to  the  play. 
A  good  many  boys  would  cheer- 
fully fall  sick,  if  they  were  sure 
of  having  the  same  remedy  ordered. 
Frederick  wa  ^  taken  to  the  Am- 
bigu  that  very  evening,  and  while 
there  resolved  to  be  an  actor. 
Strong  resistance  was  made  by  his 
mother,  and  especially  by  his 
grandmother,  who  urged  that,  by 


going  on  the  stage,  he  would  risk 
his  salvation  in  the  world  to  come. 
His  undo  Coussin,  now  the  head 
of  the  family,  took  his  part  He 
became  ill,  and  the  women  yielded, 
on  condition  that,  while  training 
for  the  theatre  maudit^  he  should 
earn  a  trifle  as  clerk  in  some 
architect's  or  builder's  office.  For 
they  were  far  from  rich.  The 
widow  Lemaitre  was  obliged  to 
give  piano-lessons  to  live. 

By  dint  of  perseverance  he 
obtained  admission  to  the  Con- 
servatoire as  Slbve  audUeur—liar 
tening  pupil — in  the  class  of  Lafon 
the  tragedian,  who  perceived  that 
the  lad  was  intelligent,  but  had 
plenty  of  hard  work  before  him. 
He  lisped  frightfully,  with  a  strong 
Norman  accent;  and  the  beat 
thing  he  could  do  for  the  present, 
they  told  him,  was  to  keep  his 
ears  and  his  eyes  wide  open,  which, 
Lemaitre  himself  remarks,  was 
either  very  little  help,  or  a  very 
great  deaL  It  turned  out  to  be 
the  latter.  He  was  then  earning 
at  a  notary's,  as  underclerk, 
Baute-ruiaseaUy  or  skip-kennel, 
thirty  francs  a  month,  which  he 
scrupulously  took  home,  minus  a 
few  sous  spent  on  classic  authors, 
or  on  slipping  into  the  play  under 
the  wing  of  the  claque,  the  pro- 
fessional distributors  of  applause 
in  French  theatres. 

Most  young  actors  elect  to  come 
out  in  Hamlet,  Othello,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Frederick's 
first  part  was  the  Roaring  Lion 
in  Piramus  and  Thishe,  at  the 
Theatre  des  Variet^-Amusantes, 
whose  title  (like  that  of  the  Am- 
bigu-Comique)  scarcely  described 
its  performances.  For  instead  of 
the  amusing  farces  which  one 
would  expect,  it  gave  serious  and 
heroic  pantomimes,  such  as  Jera- 
ialeni  Delivered,  the  Siege  of 
Granada,  and  the  classic  love-tale 
in  which  our  Frederick  made  his 
d^but.     The  circumstances  were 
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not  fiAttering;  but  it  was  better 
to  appear  eyen  in  a  four-footed  cha- 
ncter  than  to  remain  for  ever, 
untried  and  idle,  on  the  shelf. 

After  playing  mute  biped  parts 
in  Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Mart  and 
La  Clarinette  EnchantSe^  he  was 
engaged  bj  Eertrand,  then  man- 
ager of  the  Theatre  des  Funam- 
boles,  which,  by  cnltivating  the 
Italian  style  of  pantomime,  occu- 
pied at  that  time  a  higher  position 
in  the  theatrical  scale  than  it 
afterwards  did.  He  began  as  a 
savage  in  Harlequin  Robinson; 
then  he  was  an  apothecary's  ap- 
prentice in  Harlequin  hatched 
cut  of  an  Egg;  and  so  on,  until 
he  and  the  famous  Debureau  be- 
came popular,  almost  to  spoiling, 
with  the  public.  The  part  of 
Count  Adolphe,  in  the  Faux 
Hemdte,  crowned  his  rising  repu- 
tation. From  that  day  the  ladies 
always  spoke  of  him  as  'hand- 
some Count  Adolphe.'  *  And  the 
&ct  is,'  he  adds,  with  amusing 
eomplacency,  *  j'^tais  trie  jolU — 
the  italics  are  his  own — '  I  was 
very  good-looking.' 

Having  attracted  Franconi's  no- 
tice, he  was  next  engaged  at  the 
Cirque  Olympique;  but  between 
the  horses  and  guns  on  one  side,  and 
the  clowns  and  wild  beasts  on  the 
oth»,  he  found  the  space  assigned 
to  the  actors  much  too  narrow. 
So,  the  following  year,  by  his 
teacher  Lafon's  advice,  histving 
been  accepted  as  a  pensionnaire 
by  the  second  Th^dtre-Frangais, 
he  exchanged  Franconi's  French 
infantry  for  the  Eoman  in&ntry 
of  the  Od^n.  But  even  there 
he  was  not  in  his  element.  He 
listened,  as  the  silent  confidant, 
to  Agamemnon's  or  Orestes's  long 
tnades  until  the  blood  boiled  in 
his  veins  because  there  was  al- 
most nothing  for  him  to  say.  In 
this  state  of  suppressed  ambition, 
the  offer  of  an  engagement  by  the 
managers  of  the  Ambigu-Comique 


was  eagerly  accepted,  'Here  at 
last,'  he  said  to  himself,  'is  the 
ground  on  which  I  can  fairly  tiy 
my  strength.' 

He  first  appeared  (March  1823) 
in  a  revival  of  V Homme  d  Trais 
Visages,  an  ordinary  melodrama, 
in  which,  nevertheless,  he  achieved 
an  honourable  success.  Then  came 
several  unimportant  pieces;  and 
finally  the  eventful  Auberge  des 
AdretSy  a  melodrama  of  the  most 
sombrQ  and  sinister  type,  intended 
by  its  authors  to  be  the  horror  of 
horrors.  Frederick  had  to  *  create' 
his  part  of  Macaire,  and  was 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  it.  How 
was  he  to  get  the  public  to  accept 
a  coarsely  cynical  personage,  a 
highway  robber  and  murderer, 
fr^htful  as  the  ogre  of  a  fairy 
tale,  who  outraged  common  sense 
so  far  as  to  scratch  his  whiskers 
with  a  dagger  whUe  eating  a  bit 
of  Qruy^re  cheese  ? 

One  evening,  while  turning  over 
the  manuscript  of  his  part,  it 
struck  him  that  all  the  situations 
and  speeches  assigned  to  Eobert 
Macaire  and  Bertrand  would  be 
exceedingly  diverting  if  treated 
in  a  comic  vein.  He  confided  the 
idea  to  Firmin,  a  clever  fellow, 
who  was  equally  disgusted  at 
having  to  personate  a  tragical 
Bertrand.  Firmin  thought  the 
notion  sublime.  The  two  con- 
spirators kept  their  plan  a  secret, 
not  allowing  a  hint  of  it  to  escape 
at  rehearsal,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  first  performance  that  an  op- 
pressive nightmare  was  found  to 
be  metamorphosed  into  an  irresis- 
tible buffoonery.  It  was  received 
with  shouts  of  delight,  and,  more- 
over, drew.  The  managers  made 
no  complaint  of  a  success  which 
they  confessed  they  little  expected 
from  the  piece  ;  two  of  the  authors 
were  consoled,  by  the  money  re- 
ceipts, for  causing  roars  of  laugh- 
ter instead  of  showers  of  tears. 
A  third  coUaborateur,   one  Dr. 
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Polyanthe,  vowed  never  to  forgive 
the  actors'  treachery.  He  went 
about  bewailing  to  aJI  who  would 
listen  that  they  had  *  assassinated' 
his  melodrama.  Poor  man !  It 
was  only  a  pardonable  outburst  of 
paternal  affection. 

Since  the  details  in  the  per- 
sonation of  a  character  and  what 
is  called  the  '  business*  of  a  part 
are  apt  to  be  lost  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  its  first  representative, 
instead  of  remaining  visible  for 
centuries  like  a  picturo  or  a  statue, 
great  pains  are  taken  to  preserve 
them  by  the  traditions  of  the 
theatre.  Thus,  the  Fran^ais  boasts 
that  it  stiU  perpetuates  the  tra- 
dition of  what  was  done  in  Mo- 
li^re'stime.  Discrimination,  never- 
theless, is  desirable  and  even  ne- 
cessary in  the  adoption  of  theatri- 
cal precedents.  A  mere  stage  ac- 
cident may  be  made,  by  blunderers, 
to  take  the  place  of  au  accepted 
tradition,  however  unmeaning  and 
irrelevant  to  the  point.  Here  is 
an  instance : 

When  Frederick  was  playing 
Georges,  in  Thirty  Years  of  a 
Gambler*8  Life,  with  Madame 
Dorval  as  Am^lie,  in  the  third 
act  that  lady  wore  a  cap  made  of 
lace  or  some  other  inflammable 
material.  In  the  scene  where 
Amelie  takes  from  Georges's  hands, 
to  sign  it,  the  deed  by  which  she 
makes  over  her  dowry  to  him, 
Madame  Dorval  leaned  so  close 
to  one  of  the  candles  standing 
on  the  writing-desk  that  her  cap 
caught  fire,  and  a  serious  accident 
was  inevitable  had  not  Frederick, 
without  saying  a  word,  instantly 
torn  the  cap  off  the  actress's  head, 
extinguished  it  between  his  hands, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The 
action  was  so  spontaneous,  that 
Madame  Dorval,  quite  unconscious 
of  its  real  cause,  stared  at  him 
with  stupefaction. 

Those  of  the  audience  who  had 
perceived  the  danger  applauded  ; 


and  next  morning  a  journal  com- 
plimented Frederick  on  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  adding  that  any 
other  actor  in  his  place  would 
have  shouted  'Fire!'  and  called 
for  the  engines. 

But  amongst  the  spectators  who 
had  seen  and  suspected  no  more 
than  the  action  of  a  man  simply 
snatching  off  his  wife's  cap  and 
stuffing  it  into  his  pocket  was  a 
provincial  actor,  who,  hearing  the 
applause,  said  to  himself, 

*  That  is  an  effect  I  should  never 
have  thought  of !' 

Some  time  afterwards,  having 
to  play  the  Gambler  in  the  chief 
town  of  one  of  the  Departments, 
the  aforesaid  actor  took  good  care 
not  to  forget  the  cap  effect.  The 
instant  Am61ie  approached  to 
sign  the  deed,  he  violently  pulled 
her  cap  off  her  head,  and  as  adroitly 
thrust  it  into  his  coat-tail  pocket. 

The  public,  taken  by  surprise, 
muttered  audibly  and  looked  aboat 
uneasily,  fearing  a  case  of  sudden 
insanity.  The  actor,  hearing  no 
applause,  said  to  himself  not  in 
the  least  disconcerted, 

'  The  stupid  fools  !  They  don't 
appreciate  it !' 

Two  days  subsequently  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  theatre,  after  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  remarkable 
impersonation  of  Georges  de  Ger- 
many, ventured  to  ask, 

*But  why  the  deuce,  in  the 
third  act,  do  you  tear  off  Am^lie's 
headdress  and  put  it  in  your 
pocket  V 

'  Ah,  you  do  not  understand? 

'  'Not  the  least  in  the  world.' 

*  Why,  it  is  one  of  Frederick's 
most  powerful  effects  !' 

*One  of  Frederick's  effects  f 
exclaimed  the  subscriber.  '  Well, 
certainly  I  should  never  have 
suspected  it !' 

And  that  is  how  some  few  tra- 
ditions arise.  Frederick  never 
made  a  goose  of  himself  in  that 
way,  because  he  was  original  and 
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inTentive,  copying  no  one,  and 
eonld  g^ye  a  good  artdstic  reason 
for  the  slightest  item  in  the 
composition  of  a  part. 

Chanoe  or  destiny  gave  Ere- 
detick,  as  partner  in  his  numerous 
ereatioDs,  Mdlle.  Sophie  Hallig- 
nier,  whose  rare  qualities,  &c. — 
the  elegance  and  dignity  of  her 
fignie,  the  sculptural  curve  of  her 
shoulders,  her  Grecian  head,  her 
multitudinousother  charms — were 
all  that  a  lover  delights  to  describe. 
Mdlle.  Hallignier  successfully 
played  with  him  the  Diamante 
the  Remords^  the  Cocker  de  Fiac7*e, 
LuMky  ou  La  FUU  du  Labour  ew, 
and  finally  the  Vied  Artiste,  a 
melodrama  in  three  acts,  by  Fre- 
derick himself,  in  which  she  fiUed 
the  part  of  his  daughter,  expressly 
written  for  her.    l^eir  daily  inter- 


course led  him  to  reflect  that  he 
was  much  too  young  to  remain 
always  her  father.  She,  too,  on 
her  part,  confessed  that  she  felt 
no  repugnance  to  change  her  em- 
plot  or  line  of  characters  for  one 
more  congenial  and  sympathetic. 
Two  months  afterwards  he  led 
her  to  the  church  of  the  Petits- 
Peres,  where,  and  at  the  evening 
ball,  they  would  have  been 
honoured  by  an  artistic  assembly 
worthy  of  a  princely  wedding  but 
for  the  occurrence  of  a  sad  event 
— namely,  the  death  of  Talma  that 
same  day. 

And  now,  having  married  our 
hero,  like  the  novelists,  we  land 
him  there,  leaving  the  reader  to 
pursue  his  future  career  in  the 
SouvenirSf  published  by  his  son. 


A  SAILOR'S  YARN. 
€%X9u^  AntStlr's  <t|aitnrl,  H^triCts  of  ftU^Han. 


Homeward  bound !  What  a  thrill 
of  delight  does  the  old  tone  wake 
in  our  hearts  !  The  sailors  at  the 
capstan  tradge  round  to  its  fa- 
mHiar  strains  as  they  have  not 
done  these  four  weary  years ;  for 
are  not  our  orders  for  !^gland  on 
board  1  and  homesick  west-country 
bluejackets  remind  one  another, 
as  they  heaye  with  a  will,  that  we 
are  to  be  at  Plymouth  in  seventy 
days. 

The  captain  of  the  maintop, 
bending  his  gaunt  form  across  a 
hatchway,  accosts  our  smallest 
midshipmite : 

'  Beg  yer  pardon,  sir ;  but  how 
£ar  might  we  be  from  Devonport  V 
'Not   much  more  than  8000 
miles,'    squeaks    the    youngster, 
hugely  delighted  that  his  opinion 
should  be  asked ;  and  with  a  satis- 
fied '  Thank'ee,  sir,'  and  touch  of 
his  forelock,  the  gigantic  ruler  of 
topmen  resumes  his  work,  hum- 
ming to  himself  the  while,  to  the 
not  very  mellifluous  lucubrations 
of  our  blind  fiddler : 
*  When  we  gets  safe  to  Plymouth  docks 
llie  pretty  girls  oomes  di)wn  in  flocks. 
And  eadi  to  one  another  says  they, 
"  Here's  Jack  come  home  with  four  years* 
pay."* 

Clink,  clink !  sounds  the  cable  in 
the  hawsepipe.  '  Heave  and  away, 
sorr  r  shrieks  the  little  Irish  boat- 
swain from  his  perch  forward ; 
and  so  we  weigh  anchor  and  shape 
our  course  for  the  Southern  Seas. 
Our  homeward  track  from  the 
Pacific  will  take  us  into  a  comer 
of  the  world  about  which  English 
society  seems  strangely  ignorant 
The  average  *  well-informed'  Briton, 
if  confronted  with  questions  as  to 
the  topographical  features,  the  cli- 


mate, or  the  means  of  existence, 
religion,  government,  and  economy 
of  the  races  scattered  over  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  adjacent 
to  Smythe's  Channel,  will,  perhaps, 
at  first  vaguely  generalise,  but  in 
the  end  be  compelled  to  admit 
himself  supremely  ignorant  of 
them  all. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  present  writer,  until 
brought  fece  to  face  with  the 
glorious  mountain  scenery  which 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this 
district  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, be  it  observed  that,  between 
the  archipelago  of  closely-packed 
islands  which  stretch  from  Cape 
Penas  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  the  mainland,  winds  for  nearly 
six  hundred  miles  an  intricate 
channel.  Few  Europeans  have  ex- 
plored it,  and  none  have  attempted 
to  reside  there,  or  open  up  a  trade 
with  its  wild  inhabitants.  The 
aboriginal  Patagonians  (a  scanty 
race  not  unlike  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  but  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  humanity)  are  left  to  fight 
their  battle  for  existence,  unmo- 
lested by  the  'civilisation'  and 
*  fire-water*  of  the  paleface,  which 
have  wrought  such  havoc  with  the 
unhappy  red  man.  The  line  of 
mail-steamers  to  the  Pacific  avoid 
it,  dreading  its  sinuous  turnings, 
rushing  currents,  and  misty 
weather.  Its  channel,  too,  in  some 
places  barely  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  renders  it  impassable  to 
sailing  vessels,  so  that  until  the 
introduction  of  steam  the  adjoin- 
ing district  was  almost  terra  in- 
cognita. 
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Bat  to  the  navigator  who  is 
willing  to  take  the  lisks,  it  offers 
smooth  water,  and  an  immunity 
&om  thoee  fearful  storms  which 
have  made  the  weather  in  the 
yicimty  of  Cape  Horn  a  byword 
amon^  Bailors;  and  as  such  we 
chose  ii 

Our  crnise  down  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  fiwm 
Coqaimbo  to  the  Gulf  of  Penas, 
is  dcToid  of  incident ;  the  two  all- 
important  factors,  storm  and  ship- 
wreck, being  luckily  wanting  to 
give  their  special  interest  to  the 
voyage.  Towards  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  day,  land  is  sighted 
right  ahead,  and  it  is  definitely 
settled  that^  weather  permitting, 
we  shall  enter  Smythe's  Channel 
the  following  morning.  So  we 
adjast  compasses  and  reexamine 
charts,  and  at  early  dawn  stand 
in  for  the  entrance  to  the  channel. 

As  we  draw  towards  the  coast, 
the  towering  masses  of  granite,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  become 
more  clearly  defined.  The  mighty 
Pacific  swell  has  eaten  through 
the  smaller  crags,  lapping  as  it 
seems  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes. 
Huge  mountains,  rising  sheer  out 
of  the  sea,  shut  in  the  view  ahead, 
their  bases  clad  in  forests  of  firs ; 
above,  the  bald,  gray,  or  lichen-co- 
vered rock,  and  with  summits  yet 
deep  in  winter  snow.  Albatrosses, 
resting  sleepily  on  the  oily  water, 
start  up  Bs  we  approach,  and  sea- 
lions  snort  defiance  at  us.  But  a 
fleecy  mist  hanging  round  the 
hases  of  the  cliffis  augurs  badly  for 
oor  progress  to-day,  at  least  if  it 
iiicrease&  It  is  a  curious  sensa- 
tion, this  slipping  along  at  con- 
sideiable  speed,  straight  towards 
an  iron-bound  coast ;  for,  as  yet,  no 
entrance  to  the  strait  is  visible. 

Just  as  we  are  beginning  to 
think  we  have  missed  the  channel 
altogether,  the  bluff  outstanding 
mass  of  v^ure  on  the  left,  which 
had  lutherto  appeared  part  and 


parcel  of  the  mainland,  opens  out 
from  the  rest,  disclosing  a  watery 
avenue  on  which  the  rising  sun 
glints  cheerily.  As  we  watch  it 
the  islet  assumes  more  and  more 
the  form  of  a  huge  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  we  recognise  Sombrero 
Island  and  the  entrance  to 
Smythe's  GhanneL 

The  low-lying  fog  threatens 
every  instant  to  settle  across  our 
path,  debarring  further  progress, 
80  we  push  on  at  speed.  By  eight 
A.M.the  land  has  closed  in  on  either 
hand  to  such  a  degree  that  an 
error  in  a  turn  of  the  helm  may 
put  us  on  the  rocks.  Suddenly 
the  mists  descend,  enveloping  the 
ship  in  a  soft  impalpable  rain, 
and  limiting  our  vision  to  fifty 
yards  all  round.  To  stop  the 
engines  is  the  work  of  an  instant; 
and  so  we  lie  a  log  upon  the 
waters  for  nearly  twenty  minutes, 
all  hands  on  the  look-out  for  the 
land  which  we  know  is  only  too 
close.  At  last  the  fog  lifts,  just  in 
time  to  enable  us  to  wriggle  from 
an  unpleasant  propinquity  to  the 
w'estem  shore ;  and  unveiling  a 
magnificent  stretch  of  water,  with 
lofty  snow-capt  mountains  on 
either  side,  as  far  as  we  could  see. 

On  the  flat  outlying  rocks, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ship, 
some  seals  are  basking  ;  the  wash 
of  the  screw  as  we  move  the 
engines  disturbs  them ;  the  sleek 
bullet  heads  are  raised  for  an  in- 
stant, the  next  with,  a  simultaneous 
flop  they  disappear. 

So  the  day  wears  on,  each  turn 
of  the  channel  disclosing  fresh 
views  of  a  savage  grandeur  which 
is  almost  awful.  Sometimes, 
where  the  channel  narrows  and 
the  mountains  tower  highest,  a 
bridge  of  cloud  forms  overhead, 
making  the  water  round  us  inky 
black,  and  giving  a  weird  cavern- 
like  appearance  to  our  path-  in 
front.  Then  we  emei^e  again, 
and  the  fickle  sunlight  falls  on 
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pleasant  valleys  and  slopes  of 
open  country,  with  deep  luxoriant 
grass,  and  scattered  clamps  of 
timber,  among  which  guanaco 
and  dappled  fallow  deer  are  feed- 
ing. Flocks  of  wild  geese  pass  over 
our  mastheads,  craning  their  long 
necks  curiously  from  side  to  side, 
in  wonder  at  the  infrequent  sight. 

Towards  noon  we  enter  the 
most  intricate  part  of  the  channel, 
English  Narrows,  and  for  two 
hours  our  whole  attention  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  delicate  operation  of 
steering  our  vessel  through  them. 
These  once  passed,  Indian  Eeach, 
although  by  no  means  simple 
navigation,  seems  broad  by  com- 
parison; but  here,  as  well  as 
everywhere  in  this  badly  surveyed 
locality,  a  vigilant  look-out  is,  as 
we  subsequently  found  to  our  cost, 
necessary  to  avoid  dangers  un- 
marked on  the  chart 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to 
our  highly  strung  nerves,  there- 
fore, that  we  observe  the  entrance 
to  Port  Grappler,  and,  changing 
our  course,  glide  round  a  tiny 
islet  so  close  that  the  trees  over- 
hanging the  water  almost  touch 
the  ship,  and  drop  anchor  in  a 
fidry  basin  among  the  mountains. 

Before  the  echoes  of  the  rushing 
cable  have  died  away  among  the 
hills,  sportsmen  are  off  to  try  for 
snipe  and  wild-duck.  Pulling 
ashore  through  fields  of  kelp  and 
seaweed,  we  make  for  a  tiny  cas- 
cade at  the  upper  end  of  the  har- 
bour, and  land  on  a  beach  of 
rough  boulders,  with  marsh  and 
rushes  in  between,  from  which  at 
every  step  the  snipe  get  up. 

The  banging  that  ensues,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  echoes,  woidd  do 
credit  to  a  Volunteer  company 
skirmishing,  and  at  first  the  bag 
fills  rapidly. 

Two  of  our  number,  more  ambi- 
tious than  the  rest,  force  their  way 
through  the  marshy  land  to 
where  the  hills  rise  abruptly,  hop- 


ing, perhaps,  to  get  a  shot  at  deer 
or  guanaco.  They  agree  to  fire 
three  shots  in  succession  from  the 
waterside  as  a  signal  when  they 
want  the  boat  sent  on  shore  for 
them ;  and  so  we  wish  the  enthu- 
siasts adieu. 

We  who  stop  behind  have  good 
sport  amongst  the  fens,  and  return 
on  board  in  the  gloaming  after  a 
four  hours'  tramp,  mostly  over  our 
boot-s  in  water,  thoroughly  tired, 
and  quite  ready  for  dinner.  Count- 
ing the  bag,  we  have  nineteen 
couple  of  snipe,  three  brace  of 
ducks,  two  geese,  and  a  teal ;  a 
sum-total  with  which  we  are  quite 
content. 

As  the  gloom  deepens,  and  no 
shot  is  heard  from  the  shore,  some 
little  anxiety  is  felt  for  our  '  deer- 
stalking' messmates ;  but  an  over- 
powering sleepiness  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  morning  watch 
conquer  all  my  misgivings,  and  I 
turn  in. 

Alas  for  my  night's  rest !  I 
seem  barely  to  have  been  asleep 
half  an  hour  when  a  gruff  voice 
outside  my  cabin-door  informs  me 
that  it  i3  'Twelve  o'clock,  sir; 
officer  of  the  watch's  compliments, 
sir,  which  Lieutenant  Fyson  'e 
ain't  fetched  on  board  yet,  sir, 
which  you'll  have  to  keep  'is 
watch  for  'im,  sir.' 

With  a  growl  not  loud  but  deep 
at  the  prospect  of  this  midnight 
vigil,  and  a  strong  tendency  to 
swear  at  our  truant  messmates,  I 
hasten  on  deck. 

It  is  raining  hard  and  very 
foggy ;  and  the  first  gust  of  wind, 
as  it  whistles  down  from  the 
snows  above  us,  turns  all  my 
annoyance  into  profound  appre- 
hension for  the  well-being  of 
the  unfortunate  votaries  of  the 
chase  exposed  to  its  icy  blasts, 
without  shelter,  on  such  a  night 
as  this. 

The  face  of  the  officer  of  the 
watch  whom  I  relieve  reflects  my 
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feus;  neither  he  nor  the  look- 
oato  have  aeeii  or  heard  anything 
from  the  flhoiey  and  he  dreads  the 
▼ont.  Bat  to  attempt  to  search 
the  hills  in  this  black  darkness 
would  he  woTse  than  nseless,  and 
80  he  dires  below,  and  I  am  left 
in  undisputed  charge  of  the  ship. 

Eren  in  that  land-locked  hiur- 
hoor  the  blustering  wind  has 
laiaed  a  slight  swell,  and  the  ves- 
sel lurches  over  from  side  to  side 
vith  an  nneasy  creaking. 

The  two  middies  of  Uie  watch, 
haying,  as  they  consider,  discharged 
their  dnty  by  bringing  me  np  a 
basin  of  steaming  cocoa,  go  through 
the  formula  of  asking  permission 
to  read  in  the  chart-house,  and  are 
soon  sitting  back  to  back,  each 
with  his  book  on  his  knees,  deep 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

I  trudge  wearily  round  the 
upper  deck,  cautioning  the  look- 
outs to  be  specially  careful  to  re- 
port any  lights  on  shore,  examin- 
ing the  cables,  and  finally  resume 
my  beat  on  the  quarter-deck. 

GiaduaUy  my  suspicions  that 
my  waterproof,  so  trusty  four 
yean  ago,  is  filing  me  at  last,  and 
leaking,  are  merged  in  the  cer- 
tamty  that  I  am  thoroughly  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  then,  but  not  till 
then,  the  rain  ceases.  The  squalls 
become  less  heavy,  and  finally 
die  away,  and  at  half-past  three 
the  clouds  drift  asunder,  and  the 
moon  shines  out  on  a  still  night. 

Suddenly  a  look-out  comes 
tiotting  aft  on  tiptoe  of  excite- 
ment 

'I  seed  mun,  zurr,  I  seed  mun 
stnik  a  light  to  yonder  by  the 
vatter-saide !' 

Half  a  minute's  careful  watch- 
ing satisfies  us  that  there  is  a 
li^t  burning  dimly  on  shore  in 
the  direction  he  in<^cates. 

Our  departure  is  appointed  for 
fire  A.  v.,  and  it  wants  but  five 
minutes  to  four.  An  hour  is  but 
a  short  interval  in  which  to  search 


the  bush  for  the  wanderers ;  so  I 
resolve  to  take  a  boat  on  shore 
immediately. 

Leaving  one  of  the  midshipmen 
in  charge  of  the  ship,  I  step  into 
the  boat  as  eight  bells  is  struck, 
and  make  for  land  as  rapidly  as 
twelve  pairs  of  stalwart  arms  can 
propel  me. 

At  first  we  seem  to  have  struck 
upon  an  ignis  fatuua;  the  cox- 
swain of  the  boat  declares  he  can 
see  nothing;  and  only  now  and 
then,  and  faintly,  do  I  distinguish 
a  red  glow  reflected  on  the  tree- 
trunks.  Ten  minutes'  pull,  how- 
ever, brings  us  near  enough  to 
set  all  doubts  at  rest ;  and  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  lands  us  among 
l^e  coarse  grass  and  rushes  on  shore* 

Strict  orders  are  given  for  no 
man  to  leave  the  boat ;  and  with 
a  couple  of  volunteers  the  search 
is  commenced  lantern  in  hand. 
Qroping  our  way  over  stones  and 
stumps  of  fallen  timber,  seldom  all 
three  on  our  legs  together,  we 
quickly  near  the  light,  and  reach 
it,  to  be  disappointed  and  amused 
at  the  same  time. 

The  source  of  the  glow  is  a  fire 
of  logs  kindled  under  the  shelter 
of  an  upturned  canoe.  Stretched 
between  the  boat  and  a  rude 
scaffolding  of  poles  is  a  tente  d*abrt 
of  coarse  matting ;  and  sprawling 
round  the  fire,  in  attitudes  the 
reverse  of  picturesque,  are  some 
half  dozen  natives. 

Paterfamilias,  perceiving  our 
approach,  has  sprung  up,  and  is 
screeching  some  unintelligible 
gibberish  at  his  somnolent  off- 
spring, while  he  casts  about  him 
for  his  bow.  No  time  is  to  be 
lost  if  we  wish  to  avoid  a  practical 
proof  of  his  skill  as  an  archer,  so 
we  make  a  simultaneous  onslaught 
upon  the  unhappy  child  of  the 
forest 

*  We  don't  mean  yer  no  'arm  I' 
vociferates  tbe  burly  coxswain; 
but  the  poor  wretcb  only  strug- 
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gles  the  more,  conyinced  that  his 
last  hour  has  come. 

Meanwhile,  the  hideous  brood 
are  upon  us;  and,  for  a  few 
seconds,  our  position,  assailed 
right  and  left  by  the  gentle 
daughters  of  Eve  and  a  squalling 
progeny,  is  far  from  enviable. 
At  last,  however,  a  chaw  of  baccy 
horn  my  pouch  quiets  them,  and 
we  sit  down  round  the  embers  to 
palaver.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
describe  the  sublime  ugliness  of 
these  unfortunate  mortals.  Spare, 
wizen,  monkey-like,  squatting 
among  the  damp  fern  and  limp 
half-cured  deerskins  which  form 
their  unsavoury  bed-place,  how 
immeasurably  better  off  are  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  than  they! 
Despite  the  coldness  of  the 
weather,  they  are  but  thinly  clad ; 
and  poor  shivering  burnt-umber 
coloured  humanity  proclaims  it- 
self from  many  a  rent  in  their 
scanty  garments. 

While  I  moralise  thus,  an  in- 
genioxis  code  of  explanatory  signs, 
verbal  gymnastics,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet,  is  being  ex- 
ercised by  my  companions,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  extracting  some  news 
of  our  shipmates  from  mine  host. 

Just  as  we  are  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  endeayour  in  des- 
pair, a  rustling  in  the  bush  above 
transfixes  us;  and  soon,  to  my 
intense  relief,  the  'deer-stalkers' 
crawl  into  the  encampment,  more 
dead  than  alive. 

Instinctively  we  grasp  their 
ice-cold  hands  and  draw  them  to 
the  fire,  with  incoherent  words  of 
welcome  and  congratulation ;  and 
then,  before  another  sentence  is 
uttered,  a  liberal  'drop  of  the 
creathure'  is  administered  on 
medicinal  grounds. 

Somewhat  revived  by  its  cheer- 
ing influence,  the  *  patients'  stretch 
their  half-starved  limbs  before  the 
warmth,  and  proceed  to  recount 
theii  adventures. 


It  is  the  old  story.  Having 
fired  at  and,  as  they  believed, 
wounded  a  deer,  they  had  fol- 
lowed him,  on  and  on  throagh 
the  woods,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
fast  falling  night.  After  wading 
torrents,  splashing  through  marsh- 
es, and  scaling  precipices  until 
they  were  tired  out  and  every 
cartridge  was  wet,  they  bad 
found  themselves  in  the  gloom  ot 
the  primeval  forest,  some  four 
miles  from  the  ship  and  without 
matches,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

In  attempting  to  return  in  the 
darkness  they  had  narrowly  missed 
breaking  their  necks;  and  after 
weary  marching  and  counter- 
marching, slipping  down  water- 
courses, and  stumbling  at  every 
step  over  obstacles  formidable  in 
the  daylight,  and  doubly  danger- 
ous at  night,  they  had  been  fain 
to  take  refuge  under  a  projecting 
rock,  fearing  to  move  lest  worse 
things  befell  them. 

But  the  icy  blasts  soon  admon- 
ished them  to  be  moving  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  frozen  to  death ; 
and  so  they  had  spent  the  night, 
sometimes  wandering  aimlessly  on 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
necks,  sometimes  crouching  to- 
gether under  the  lee  of  a  bush, 
until  they  had  spied  the  Indians' 
encampment.  And  being  here, 
they  very  roundly  swore  that 
never,  no,  never,  would  they  risk 
such  another  night  in  the  forest. 
Tom,  bleeding,  hungry,  dazed 
with  the  cold  and  darkness,  they 
certainly  presented  a  pitiable  ap- 
pearance; and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  will  keep  their  vow. 

For  half  an  hour  more  we  sit 
talking  over  the  fire ;  the  horrific 
grunts  of  mine  host  and  his  two 
spouses  more  than  ever  convincing 
us  that  we  have  fallen  among 
harmless,  but  hopeless,  maniacs. 

The  first  streaks  of  morning  are 
in  the  eastern  sky  as  we  bid  them 
adieu;  and  as  we  stumble  away 
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through  the  donbtfol  gray  light, 
the  strident  tones  of  the  savage 
are  heard  addressing  a  few  woids 
to  his  wives,  of  ivluch  we  easily 
coDceiTe  the  import. 

So  we  reach  the  boat,  and  ar- 
rive on  hoard  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  order,  'Hands  shorten  in 
cable.'  Soon  the  anchor  is  tripped, 
and  we  are  softly  stealing  out  of 
harbour;  a  shrill  screech  as  we 
pass  the  Indian  encampment  bids 
us  farewell,  and  the  little  bay  is 
left  for  perhaps  another  decade  to 
its  pristine  solitude.  The  day  is 
bright  and  fine,  and  oar  artist- 
sod  is  stirred  to  try  and  trans- 
fer some  faint  representation  of 
the  views  through  which  we  are 
passing  to  canvas.  With  some 
such  idea  we  are  on  deck  all  the 
morning '  sketching  &om  Nature.' 
Would  that  I  could  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  the  matchless 
panorama  through  which  we  are 
moving.  Word  -  painting  must 
always  be  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
&ctoiy  where  the  object  of  it  is, 
beyond  words,  beautiful  —  else 
ima^e  all  that  is  most  glorious 
in  the  cliffy  Hebrides,  of  dancing 
water,  seaweed-covered  rock,  and 
hanging  wood,  enhanced  by  the 
mjsterious  blue  which  distant 
hillB  and  eternal  snows  give  to 
Alpine  scenery.  Alternate  these 
with  parklike  tracts,  such  as 
Thamesmeanders  through  between 
Iffley  and  Cookham,  but  without 
the  stiffness  begotten  of  hedge- 
row and  chessboard  squares  of 
turnips,  and  perhaps  a  faint  con- 
ception of  the  pictures  we  would 
feon  be  drawing  may  be  formed. 

'  Kelp  right  ah^,  sir  !'  sings 
out  a  voice  firom  the  masthead ; 
and    simultaneously  there  is    a 


grating  noise  under  the  bows,  a 
sudden  shock,  which  upsets  my 
easel,  and  the  nose  of  the  ship 
slides  upwards  upon  a  sunken 
shoal,  where  the  chart  says  thirty 
fathoms.  Before  we  have  time  to 
realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
the  engines  are  racing  full  speed 
astern,  and  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  that  she  is  moving 
off.  She  leaks  slightly,  but  is 
otherwise  little  damaged,  and  we 
resume  our  journey — with  dimin- 
ished confidence  in  the  charts, 
and  at  a  very  slow  speed,  how- 
ever. 

As  the  latitude  increases,  bergs 
and  floating  fields  of  ice  add  a 
new  danger  to  the  voyage;  and 
whales  are  seen  more  frequently. 

On,  through  Icy  Reach,  Inno- 
centes  Channel,  and  Guia  Narrows, 
until  late  in  the  evening  Peurto 
Beuno  affords  us  a  berth  for  the 
night  Here  such  a  draught  of  cod 
and  whiting  is  caught  as  keeps 
the  ship's  company  in  fresh  fish 
for  a  week. 

Two  more  days'  hard  steanung 
brings  us  to  Magellan  Straits, 
which  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  The  weather  is  too 
cold  now  for  comfort,  and  we  don 
our  winter  garb,  and  make  all  snug 
for  the  wilder  Atlantic  waves 
which  we  are  soon  to  enter. 

Summing  up  our  impressions  of 
Smythe's  Channel,  we  conclade 
that,  to  the  artist,  the  sportsman, 
the  lover  of  free  Nature  for  her 
own  sake,  or  the  man  of  science, 
the  adjoining  districts  offer  a  new 
and  glorious  field  for  exploration ; 
but  to  the  merchant  or  man  of 
.business  as  such,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  will  long  remain  of  very 
doubtful  value. 


THE  DON  DONE. 

£1  Camfiraigr  BallaH. 


The  Eeyerend  Septimus  Benjamin  Snorter 

Was  a  Peterhonse  don  of  the  veiy  worst  water. 

His  parents  (of  course  they  were  '  honest,  though  poor^) 

Took  in  washing  to  keep  the  giim  wolf  from  the  door. 

Huge  were  the  talents  which  Benjy  had  shown 

At  an  age  when,  to  some  children,  hooks  are  unknown : 

His  schoolmaster^s  pride,  and  his  playmates'  aversion, 

In  learning  a  Solon,  in  habits  a  Persian. 

Multiplication  and  subtraction ; 

Every  sort  of  vulgar  fraction ; 

Stocks,  shares,  practice,  and  proportion ; 

Birectangular  contortion ; 

Pure,  but  nasty,  mathematics ; 

Hyperbolic  hydrostatics ; — 

All  were  swallowed  down  like  water 

By  the  infemt  S.  B.  Snorter. 
Soon  the  reputation  spread  in  the  vicinity 
Of  this  fact-devouring,  boy-pedant  divinity; 
And  dwellers  by  his  native  stream  him  planned  to  banish  from  it. 
Fearing  sudden  conflagration  by  this  intellectual  comet. 

So  the  hat  was  sent  round. 

And  subscriptions  were  found 
Sufficient  to  send  Master  Snorter  to  college ; 

Though  there  were  some  who  thought 

The  asylum  rates  ought 
To  accommodate  gratis  such  sufferers  from  knowledge. 

Never  boating,  seldom  walking, 
Never  fives  or  cricket  playing ; 

Always  at  the  Union  talking ; 
Very  rarely  ever  straying 

From  the  limits  of  the  town. 

Duly  clad  in  cap  and  gown. 

Chance  or  luck  had  never  led  him 
Where  the  eights  in  measured  time. 

Flashing  oars  and  hard-held  rudders. 
Chum  to  foam  the  ancient  slime. 

Fat  he  grew  on  tawny  port,  and 

Steaming  '  goes  of  something  short,'  and 
What  he  called  '  Perry  Jouvier,'  but  undergrads  call '  Cham ;' 

And  our  hero  little  thought.he 

Would  find  himself  at  forty 
Near  the  elongated  cesspool  by  geographers  termed  Cam. 
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Eecommended  by  his  doctor 

To  become  the  Senior  Proctor, 

And,  with  bolldogs*  twain  attending, 

To  follow,  slyly  wending, 
XJnatipplied  with  academicals,  the  wary  nndergrad ; 

He  had  singled  out  his  victim. 

Who  by  accident  had  kicked  him 
In  a  town-and-gown  November  row  with  Barnwell's  burly  cad. 

Looking  round,  the  victim  stated  * 

To  the  Proctor  isolated 
(For  the  bulldogs  were  both  occupied  some  four-and-twenty  deep), 

That  he  really  thought  he  couldn't — 

Or,  if  he  could,  he  wouldn't — 
Try  a  customer  so  wary  to  come  upon  asleep. 

'  I  have  seen  you  pant  and  waddle 

As  you  take  your  dinner  toddle. 
And  as  for  really  running,  why,  I  hardly  think  you  can ; 

And  you  can't,  you  wise  old  schoolman, 

Be  so  like  a  common  fool,  man, 
80  bratdike,  so  unmanly,  as  to  chase  a  brother  man.' 

Now  the  Proctor  was  on  duty. 

And,  on  being  called  a  brute,  he 
Looked  round  him  for  assistance,  and,  seeing  none,  stood  mute  ; 

Then,  though  twenty  years  the  oldef , 

Flung  his  gown  from  off  his  shoulder, 
Pressed  his  cap  down  on  his  forehead,  and  started  in  pursuit. 

He  bethought  him  of  Coroebus, 

That  light  of  foot  ephebus, 
Whose  Tanning  so  completely  knocked  all  others  out  of  date. 

That  the  whole  Athenian  nation, 

Overcome  with  admiration, 
Set  their  calendar  anew  by  him  for  purposes  of  state.f 

'  Fast,  fast  with  heels  wild  spuming' 
The  imdergraduate  fled ; 

Bound  the  comers  deftly  turning. 
Always  twenty  yardi  ahead  ; 

And  the  crowds  all  split  asunder, 

Incredulous  with  wonder. 
Eren  lack  of  academicals  caused  no  one  any  fears ; 

They  rejoiced,  with  feelings  venomy, 

To  see  their  common  enemy 
Take  to  raxming  on  compulsion  now  first  for  forty  years. 

No  policeman  seemed  to  mind  them, 

And  the  bulldogs  fisdled  to  find  them, 

As  they  left  the  town  behind  them 
And  riverward  both  ran ; 

Where  the  path  was  wet  and  greasy. 

And  the  Proctor  very  wheezy, 

So  that  mnning  was  not  easy 
To  that  now  repentant  man. 

*  Twin  flaiellitet,  in  bamiin  form,  of  the  Proctors,  or  University  police. 
^  The  Ol^rmniAds,  or  time-measures  of  Athenian  history,  date  from  the  victory  of 
nm  OnnbQS  in  foot-racing,  in  b.c.  776. 
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Have  you  ever  chased  a  plover 

Feigning  lameness  near  the  cover, 
Which  she  hopes  her  little  chickens  may  attain  to  onpercelYedl 

So  the  Proctor,  bent  on  bagging, 

Thought  he  saw  his  victim  lagging, 
And  a  single-handed  victory  within  his  grasp  believed. 

But,  as  they  neared  the  ferry 

Of  an  ancient  man  and  wherry, 
Responding  to  the  signals  of  the  victim,  was  he  'ware ; 

And  the  don,  revived  with  rapture. 

Planned  a  most  dramatic  capture, 
A  sort  of  imitation  of  the  famous  Trent  afiGair. 

Every  nerve  straining, 

Eapidly  gaining. 
Less  grew  the  gap  between  hunted  and  hunter ; 

Each  from  his  distance 

Makes  signs  for  assistance 
By  means  of  the  punt  and  its  wondering  punter. 

*  Here,  Charon,  I'm  willing 
To  give  you  a  shilling 

To  take  me  alone  !' — and  the  prey  is  on  board. 

*  Hi !  you  on  the  water — 
I'm — Mr.  B.  Snorter — 

The  Proctor !' — the  boat  had  pushed  off  from  the  sward. 

***** 

The  Eeverend  Septimus  stood  there  alone, 

His  bulldogs,  his  breath,  and  his  quarry  were  gone ; 

The  boat  was  moored  feist  on  the  opposite  side, 

No  voice  to  his  cries  and  entreaties  replied. 

How  to  find  his  way  back  he  knew  not  at  all ; 

He  was  too  late  for  chapel,  and  too  late  for  halL 

Each  public-house,  even  when  come  to,  was  shut — 

He  slept  for  the  night,  one  of  ten,  in  a  hut ; 

And  in  the  dim  morning,  unfed  and  unshaven, 

Eound  shelter  in  shame  in  his  own  college  haven. 

He  resigned  his  appointment  as  Proctor  at  once, 

And  resolved  on  a  mean  betwixt  pedant  and  dunce  : 

In  less  than  a  week  from  that  5th  of  November, 

He  had  his  name  down  as  an  honorary  member 

Of  the  cricket  and  boat  clubs  ;  he  gave  up  his  port, 

And  became  (for  a  don)  an  '  uncommon  good  sort.' 

He  died  in  his  rooms ;  and,  having  no  son,  he 

Bequeathed  to  the  victim  the  whole  of  his  money, 

*  In  grateful  remembrance'  (so  ran  the  bequest) 

'  Of  a  day  which  first  taught  me  mens  sana  was  best 

In  corpore  aano  ;  acute,  not  obtuse. 

To  see  in  a  don's  life  its  use  and  abuse.'  coddbkham. 
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MB.  S.  0.  LISTEB. 


Ok  Satuday  the  15th  of  May 
1875,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  K 
Fonter  stood  up  in  one  of  the 
public  parks  of  Biadfoid,  the  centre 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
and  there  unveiled  a  marble  statue 
eieeted  by  subscription  to  comme- 
morate the  industnal  achievements 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Cunlifife  Lister. 
The  honour  thus  conferred  was  a 
Teiy  exceptional  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  statue  was  erected  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  subject,  and  was 
ageuoine  expression  of  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of 
the  manufacturing  community  for 
benefits  derived  from  Mr.  Lister's 
invention  and  enterprise.  Away 
from  his  own  field  of  operation 
the  world  knew  little  of  Mr. 
Lister,  deep  as  the  impression  was 
that  he  had  made  on  England's 
productive  power  in  the  forty  years 
of  his  devotion  to  the  worsted 
and  silk  industries.  'I  doubt, 
after  all,'  said  Mr.  Forster,  on 
unveiling  Mr.  lister's  statue, 
'whether  we  are  come  here  to  do 
honour  to  Mr.  Lister  so  much  as 
to  do  honour  to  ourselves.  We 
wish  to  do  honour  to  those  work- 
ing facalties  which  have  made 
our  country  of  England  a  practi- 
cal, and  therefore  a  great  and 
proaperous,  and  a  powerful  coun- 
try. It  is  this  untiring  unresting 
indnstiy  which  Mr.  Lister  pos- 
aeaaes,  this  practical  understand- 
ing, this  determination  to  carry  out 
any  object  which  he  is  convinced 
ought  to  be  carried  out,  and  his 
determination  to  fear  no  opposi- 


tion and  to  care  for  no  obstacle : 
it  is  these  practical  fsusulties  that 
have  made  England  what  she  is. 
What  is  it  especially  that  we  are 
honouring  ?  It  is  the  pluck  which 
this  man  has  shown;  it  is  the 
feeling  that,  having  to  do  with  the 
worsted  trade,  he  said  to  himself, 
"Here  is  something  which  ought 
to  be  done ;  I  will  not  rest  until 
I  have  found  out  how  it  can  be 
done ;  and  having  found  out  how 
it  can  be  done,  where  is  the  man 
who  shall  stop  me  doing  itf 
Now,  it  was  upon  that  principle 
that  he  fought -his  long  struggle ; 
and  so  when  we  read  the  story  of 
his  struggles,  ever  since  1842,  in 
his  two  great  inventions,  we  raise 
this  statue  to  the  man  who  haa 
successfully  fought  the  battle,  and 
hope  that  our  sons  and  the  sons 
of  all,  rich  and  poor  together,  will 
come  in  after  days  to  admire  it,  not 
merely  because  it  gives  them  the 
form  and  features  of  a  rich  and 
successful  man,  but  because  it 
gives  them  the  form  and  features 
of  a  man  who  was  endowed  with 
industry,  with  intellect,  with 
energy,  with  courage,  with  per- 
severance ;  who  spared  himself  no 
pains  in  first  ascertaining  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problems  he  had  to 
solve,  and  then  whose  heart  never 
fainted,  whose  will  never  relaxed, 
in  determining  to  cany  out  those 
conditions.' 

Mr.  Lister^s  life  has  been  sx>ent 
amongst  inventions.  He  has 
registered  more  patents  than  any 
other  man  in  England,   and  in 
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carrying  out  improvements  in 
machinery,  of  one  kind  and 
another,  has  spent  fortune  upon 
fortone ;  always,  however  ,holding 
on  until  success  has  been  won, 
when  his  outlay  has  come  back  to 
him  fourfold.  His  career  ha?  been 
marked  by  two  leading  episodes. 
The  first  portion  of  his  history  is 
prominently  associated  with  the 
perfecting  and  bringing  into 
operation  of  the  woolcombing- 
machine,  at  which  he  laboured 
with  unswerving  devotion  for 
many  years ;  the  second  period  of 
his  commercial  life  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  invention  of 
machinery  for  the  manipulation 
of  silk  waste,  theretofore  treated 
as  refuse,  but  now  made  the  basis 
of  many  beautiful  fabrics  in  vel- 
vets, silks,  plush,  and  other  kin- 
dred materials.  Beveral  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  expended 
by  Mr.  Lister  in  respect  of  the 
woolcombing- machine  before  it 
yielded  him  a  penny ;  but  when 
once  it  reached  a  practicable  shape 
and  came  to  be  accepted  by  the 
trade,  the  return  he  obtained  for  his 
labour  was  on  a  scale  so  princely 
as  to  put  the  gains  of  all  previous 
inventors  into  the  shade.  Mr. 
Lister  received  as  much  as  lOOOZ. 
per  machine  as  patent  right 
Then,  in  regard  to  the  silk-waste 
manufacture,  his  experience  has 
been  much  the  same.  Mr.  Lister 
was  860,000/.  out  of  pocket  by 
his  operations  in  this  direction ; 
indeed,  he  wrote  off  a  quarter  of  a 
million  as  entirely  lost  before  he 
began  to  make  up  his  books  again. 
Still,  in  1865,  he  found  himself  sole 
master  of  the  position — possessed 
of  a  valuable  invention  and  without 
a  competitor,  English  or  foreign. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Lbter's 
life  from  the  time  when,  while 
yet  a  mere  youth,  he  entered  upon 
a  commercial  existence,  to  the 
period  when,  at  the  last  general 
election,  he  was  prevailed  upon 


to  come  before  one  of  the  great 
county  constituencies  as  a  parlia- 
mentary candidate  still  in  com- 
mercial harness,  would  be  to  tell 
the  history  of  two  important 
branches  of  our  textile  indostries. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  do  more 
than  give  the  rough  outlines  of 
such  a  career. 

Mr.  Lister  was  bom  in  the 
Waterloo  year  at  Galverley  Hall, 
near  Leeds,  being  descended  from 
one  of  the  old  county  families, 
the  Listers  of  Manningham.  When 
Mr.  Lister  was  some  two  or  three 
years  old,  his  father,  Mr.  !EIiis 
Cunliffe  Lister,  removed  to  the 
family  mansion  of  the  Listers, 
Manningham  Hall,  and  at  this 
seat  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister  continued  to 
reside  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
When  Bradford  became  a  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  1832,  Mr. 
Ellis  Cunliffe  Lister,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  John  Hardy,  father 
of  the  present  Viscount  Cranbrook, 
was  elected  M.P.  The  positLon 
of  the  family  was  such  that,  al- 
though Mr.  S.  C.  Lister  was  but  a 
fifth  son,  it  was  never  imagined 
he  would  adopt  a  commercial 
career.  In  fact,  a  very  different 
destiny  had  been  marked  oat  for 
him.  From  his  boyhood  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  the  Chnrcli 
as  his  future  field  of  labour,  and 
he  was  educated  with  this  vie^w. 
To  make  this  course  still  more 
definite,  his  grandmother  be- 
queathed him  the  Eectory  of 
Addingham,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  he  should  take  holy 
orders. 

It  was  not  to  be,  however.  The 
world  was  just  then  full  of 
'  mighty  workings :'  the  steam-gocl 
was  revolutionising  the  industrial 
world,  the  picturesque  valleys  of 
the  West  Biding  were  fast  be- 
coming dotted  with  towering 
factory  chimneys,  the  spirit  of 
invention  was  everywhere  abroad, 
and  the  heart  of  young  Lister 
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throbbed  with  strong  yearnings 
as  he  saw  all  these  signs  of  ac- 
tivity spreading  around  him,  and 
lie  longed  to  make  one  of  the 
great  army  of  workers.  It  must 
have  been  a  source  of  infinite 
sorrow  to  the  family  to  find  that 
their  efforts  to  train  up  a  pillar  of 
the  Church  from  one  of  their 
namber  were  doomed  to  failure^ 
and  that  he  had  determined  to 
'  fioO  his  hands  with  trade.'  But, 
conscions  of  what  was  within  him, 
S.  C.  Lister  made  his  resolve  and 
stuck  to  it ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
not  that  he  has  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  an  ancient  name,  but  that  he 
has  given  a  brightness  to  it  that 
centuries  of  simple  county  mag- 
nates could  not  have  equalled. 

Mr.  lister  was  educated  at  a 
school  on  Clapham  Common,  and 
then,  instead  of  passing  forward 
to  the  University,  as  it  was  at 
first  intended  he  should  have 
done,  he  obtained  a  position  in 
the  counting-house  of  Messrs. 
Sands,  Turner,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
While  holding  this  app9intment, 
Mr.  Lister  made  several  voyages 
to  the  United  States,  where  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  shape 
of  invention  and  enterprise.  Those 
were  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  and 
tripe  across  the  Atlantic  were  looked 
iipon  2A  something  extraordinary ; 
80  l^Ir.  Lister  got  some  little  fame 
for  his  knowledge  of  American 
afikirs,  his  friends  alluding  to  him 
generally  as  '  American  Sam.' 

When  Mr.  Lister  came  of  age 
he  prevailed  upon  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Cunliffe  £aye,  to  enter 
into  business  with  him  at  Mann- 
ingham.  Their  father  built  them 
a  mill,  and  there  the  future  in- 
ventor of  the  woolcombing- 
machine  first  came  into  contact 
vith  the  thousand  and  one  yet 
muolved  problems  of  the  worsted 
trade.  Power-looms  had  been  in 
use  in  this  mann&ctnie  some  ten 


years,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition 
with  which  their  introduction  had 
been  met  had  now,  to  a  great 
extent,  subsided.  Still  there  was 
an  immense  amount  of  hand-labour 
retained  in  the  preparatory  stages 
of  the  manufacture,  the  hand-wool- 
combers,  amongst  other  operatives, 
forming  a  large  and  important 
section  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity. Often,  as  he  watched 
these  men  at  their  work  in  their 
homes,  and  observed  the  un- 
healthy nature  of  their  employ- 
ment— the  work  having  to  be 
done  in  heated  rooms,  amidst  the 
fumes  of  oil  and  charcoal — Mr. 
Lister  must  have  said  to  himself, 
*  I  will  give  my  mind  to  accom- 
plishing this  by  the  aid  of 
machinery.*  Mr.  Kaye  only  re- 
mained a  partner  for  about  two 
years,  retiring  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lister.  Not 
long  afterwards  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister 
gave  himself  up  to  the  work  with 
redoubled  vigour,  taking  into 
partnership  Mr.  James  Ambler. 
For  a  few  years  the  Manningham 
business  went  steadily  on,  Mr. 
Lister  gradually  feeling  his  way 
into  the  dififerent  branches  of  the 
manufacture,  carrying  on  both  the 
spinning  and  weaving  operations. 
Thus  matters  went  on  quietly 
and  successfully,  until  Mr.  Lister 
got  the  necessary  prompting  to 
take  the  field  as  an  inventor  from 
having  his  attention  directed  to  a 
combing  -  machine  which  Mr. 
George  Edmund  Donisthorpe  was 
trying  to  work  out.  Many  other 
inventors  had  tried  their  hands 
upon  such  an  apparatus  before 
Mr.  Donisthorpe,  but  without  ob- 
taining any  valuable  result,  and 
at  that  very  time  other  inventors 
were  at  work  in  France  and 
America  trying  to  solve  this  pro- 
blem. Ko  wonder  this  was  the 
case,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  prize  which 
awaited  the  man  who  could  first 
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really  solve  it  Combing  was  one 
of  the  chief  operations  in  the 
various  textile  manufactures,  and 
the  inventor  who  achieved  the 
perfect  machine  might  reckon 
upon  drawing  countless  thousands 
fix)m  the  cotton  and  worsted  lords 
of  the  North.  But  all  these  efforts 
of  inventors,  all  these  attempts  to 
produce  a  machine  that  should 
comb  wool  as  well  as  it  was 
combed  by  hand,  were  regarded 
with  scepticism  and  suspicion. 
Spinners  could  not  be  brought  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  thing,  and 
as  for  the  woolcombers  themselves, 
they  simply  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  any  one  presuming  to  imagine 
that  their  labours  could  ever  be 
effectually  superseded  by  machi- 
nery :  they  might  spin  and 
weave  by  machineiy;  but  the 
manipulation  of  the  fleeces  by  the 
combs  was,  they  thought,  alto- 
gether too  delicate  a  process  to  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  me- 
chanical contrivance.  When  it 
became  known,  however,  that 
'American  Sam'  had  taken  the 
combing-machine  in  hand,  some 
of  them  began  to  sing  a  different 
tune,  for  already  Mr.  Lister, 
young  as  he  was,  had  achieved  a 
reputation  for  shrewdness  and 
tenacity  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Lister  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive that  in  Mr.  Donisthorpe's 
invention  there  was  the  germ  of 
such  a  machine  as  would  entirely 
abolish  the  hand-comber,  so  he 
made  him  an  offer  for  it,  which 
was  accepted.  He  then  took  Mr. 
Donisthorpe  into  partnership,  and, 
with  their  interests  united  and 
their  skill  concentrated  on  this 
one  object,  they  thenceforward 
worked  together  with  patience  and 
diligence,  until  eventually  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  a 
machine  which  gained  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  trade.  What 
weary  vigils  there  were,  what  days 
of  toil  and  thought  and  anxiety, 


what  an  accumulated  expenditoie 
of  money,  before  that  vantage- 
ground  was  reached !  'For  twenty 
years,'  said  Mr.  Lister  on  one 
occasion,  *  I  was  never  in  bed  at 
half  past  five  in  the  morning.'  Mr. 
Lister  gave  all  his  fortune  to  the 
project,  as  well  as  all  his  time 
and  all  his  energy. 

Having  seen  Messrs.  Lister  & 
Donisthorpe  before  the  public 
with  a  combing-machine  that  was 
capable  of  doing  all  that  had 
previously  been  done  by  the 
hand-combers,  it  will  be  well  to 
glance  at  what  had  been  done, 
and  was  being  done,  by  otbeis 
in  the  same  field.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,  the  inventor  of  the  powe^ 
loom,  took  out  a  patent  for  wool- 
combing  by  machinery  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1790,  but  it  never 
got  into  practical  use.  A  Mr. 
Robert  Ramsbotham,  some  three 
or  four  years  later,  erected  a  comb- 
ing-machine in  Bradford.  He 
appears  to  have  experimented 
with  it  until  he  became  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  made 
out  of  it,  and  it  is  related  that  he 
at  last  had  it  carted  away,  taking 
his  hat  off  to  it  as  it  disappeared, 
and  wishing  it  good-day.  Messrs. 
Piatt  &  Collier  introduced  a  new 
combing-machine  in  1827,  which 
was  a  great  improvement  upon 
anything  of  the  kind  that  had,  up 
to  that  time,  been  invented ;  still, 
it  did  not  answer  its  purpose  alto- 
gether, and  found  but  little  favoor 
in  the  trade.  The  most  important 
worker  in  this  direction,  however, 
was  a  Frenchman,  Jorfiua  Heil- 
mann.  Heilmann  was  a  native 
of  Alsace,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  cotton  trade.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Paris,  acquiring  a 
good  store  of  mechanical  know- 
ledge, he  went  to  Vieux-Thann, 
and  took  charge  of  a  cotton  factory 
there  for  some  of  his  relatives. 
He  invented  several  improved 
machines,  and  was  decorated  with 
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the  L^on  of  Honour.     At  length 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  inyenting 
t  eomlnng-machme,  and  became 
ao  absorbed  in.  this  one  project 
that  he  lost  all  taste  for  other 
work,  and  fell  into  the  depths  of 
poverty.    Mr.  Smiles  has  told  us 
and  Mr.  Ehnore  has  pictured  for 
us  how,  one  night,   while  Heil- 
mann  was  sitting  by  his  hearth, 
*  meditating  upon  the  hard  fate  of 
inTentois  and  the  misfortunes  in 
which  their  families  so  often  be- 
come inyolyed,  he  foimd  himself 
ahnoet    imconsciously    watching 
his  daughters  combing  their  long 
hair  and  drawing  it  out  at  fuU 
length  between  their  fingers.    The 
thought  suddenly  struck  him  that 
if  he  could  successfully  imitate  in 
a  machine  the  process  of  combing 
out  the  longest  hair,  and  forcing 
hack  the  short  by  reversing  the 
action  of  the  comb,  it  might  serve 
to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulty. 
. . .  Upon  this  idea  he  proceeded, 
introduced  the  apparently  simple 
hut  really  moat  intricate  process 
of  machine-combing;    and  after 
great  labour  he  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting the  invention.'     How  far 
Hdhnann's    ideas   clashed    with 
those  of  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr.  Donis- 
thorpe,  and  who  was  first  in  the 
field,  may  best  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Listei's  own  words.     Speak- 
ing at  a  public  dinner  a  few  years 
ago  on  trade  subjects,  and  refer- 
ring more  particularly  to  some 
remarks  which  had  been  made  in 
regard  to   his   woolcombing  in- 
ventions, he    said,   'I  have  re- 
ceived, perhaps,  more  than  my 
fair   shoe    of    credit    for    that 
machine.    I  have  always  wished 
to  do  justice  to  those  associated 
with  me;  and  Mr.  Domsthorpe 
and  mjsdf  were,  I  consider,  the 
parties  who  mastered  the  difficulty. 
I  am  not  jealous  as  to  the  antagon- 
ism of  Engliah  inventors;  but  I 
am    anxious    that     Englishmen 
ahooldhave  the  credit  of  the  in- 


Yention«  Some  people  have  put 
Mr.  Heilmann  forward  as  the  in- 
Tentor  of  the  combing  machine ; 
but  before  Mr.  Heilmann's  patent 
was  heard  of  we  had  succeeded  in 
mastering  all  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  invention.  I, 
therefore,  claim  the  combing- 
machine,  as  well  as  the  spinning 
machine,  as  an  English  invention. 
I  do  not  claim  it  for  myself:  I 
only  claim  that  I  am  entitled  to  a 
fair  share  of  credit  for  its  success.' 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
adaptation  of  the  combing-machine 
to  the  purposes  of  the  worsted  trade 
was  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Lister. 
How  much  of  the  actual  principle 
was  invented  by  him  it  would 
be  hard  to  say;  but  he  not  only 
threw  out  valuable  ideas  for  per- 
fecting it,  but  assisted  others  in 
every  possible  way  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  invention. 
In  1850,  1851,  and  1852  many 
patents  for  improvements  in  wool- 
combing  machinery  were  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Lister  and  Mr.  Donis- 
thorpe,  and  in  the  last-named  year 
they  and  the  proprietors  of  Heil- 
mann's  machine  got  into  litigation. 
The  latter  claimed  that  HeUniann 
had  patented  a  woolcombing-ma- 
chine  in  England  in  1846,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  court  was  against 
Messrs.  Lister  &  Donisthorpe. 
Mr.  Lister,  however,  maintained 
that  the  machine  which  he  and 
Mr.  Donisthorpe  had  introduced 
was  superior  to  Mr.  Heilmann's, 
and  in  order  to  substantiate  this 
efifectually,  he  bought  Heilmann's 
patents  for  woolcombing  for  the 
sum  of  80,000/.  It  may  be  stated 
also  that  six  Lancashire  firms 
paid  a  similar  sum  for  the  right  of 
Heilmann's  machine  for  the  cotton 
processes,  and  that  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall of  Leeds  gave  20,000/.  for 
its  use  in  the  flax  trade,  so  that 
the  ingenious  Alsatian  would  reap 
in  this  country  altogether  a  sum  of 
80,000/.  for  his  invention.     Mr. 
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Lister  would  naturally  have  relin- 
quished the  machine  upon  which 
he  and  Mr.  Donisthorpe  had  spent 
so  much  time  and  money,  had  he 
been  satisfied  that  Heilmann's 
machine  was  superior  to  it ;  but, 
instead  of  doing  this,  he  simply 
set  Heilmann's  invention  aside, 
and  proceeded  with  increased 
energy  to  perfect  his  own.  Ulti- 
mately Air.  Lister  succeeded  in 
producing  a  better  machine  than 
any  that  had  previously  been  in- 
troduced to  the  trade,  and  ob- 
tained for  it  almost  universal 
acceptance.  As  he  approached 
the  end  of  his  task,  and  even 
after  it  was  fully  accomplished, 
he  became  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  rival  inventors,  and  for  a  few 
years  ho  was  put  to  great  cost  in 
defending  his  position  against  one 
and  another  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Machine  woolcombiug  was  now 
an  unassailable  fact.  The  hand- 
woolcombers  saw  their  trade  taken 
from  them  at  one  stroke.  There 
were  to  be  no  more  festivals  in 
commemoration  of  Bishop  Blaize, 
their  patron  saint.  The  poor 
operatives  were  powerless.  In 
vain  did  they  protest  that  the  ma- 
chine-combing was  inferior  to  the 
hand-combing;  the  results  pointed 
to  the  reverse  of  this.  In  vain 
did  they  hold  meetings,  and  at- 
tempt to  get  up  an  anti-combing- 
machine  agitation ;  the  movement 
never  had  vitality  enough  in  it  to 
be  worth  while  opposing.  The 
hand-combers'  handicraft  had  suf- 
fered total  collapse,  and  was  alto- 
gether past  praying  for.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  in  the  course  of  a 
short  year  or  two  there  was  not  a 
hand-comber  left ;  all  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  other  accessorial  trades 
or  had  taken  refuge  in  emigration. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lister  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  wool- 
combing  business  such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  dreamed 
of.    He  had  successfully  overcome 


all  opposition,  and  now  establish- 
ed lumself  at  Manningham  as  a 
sort  of  woolcomber  king,  possess- 
ing the  command'  of  one  entire 
branch  of  the  worsted  manufac- 
ture.   The  works  at  Manningham 
were  enlarged,  and  branch  estab- 
lishments were   set  up  in  Brad- 
ford, Halifax,  Keighley,  and  other 
places  in  the  West  Biding ;  and 
still   Mr.   Lister  was  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand.   The 
ball  of  fortune  was  now  at  his 
feet,  and  he  had  nothbg  to  do 
but   keep   it  rolling.     With  all 
these  concerns  in  full  swing,  Mr, 
Lister,  as  may  be  imagined,  had 
his  mind  pretty  completely  occu- 
pied;  still,  hia   ideas  expanded 
with  his  business,  and  in  course 
of  time  he  started  woolcombing 
works  on  a  large  scale  in  France 
and  Germany.      The   money  he 
made  during  the  few  prosperous 
years  which    now  ensued  must 
have  been  enormous ;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  had  his  misfortunes,  some 
of  the  managers  at  his  branch- 
establishments  failing  to  perform 
their  part  of  the  business  compact 
satisfactorily,  entailing  great  loss 
and  inconvenience  at  times  upon 
Mr.  Lister.     It  was  in  his  Ger- 
man speculations,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  his  concerns  near  home^ 
that   Mr.   Lister  was    led   most 
astray;  but  he  was  possessed  of 
indomitable  energy,  and  no  matter 
how  often  those  in  whom  he  put 
his  trust  failed  him,  he  had  al- 
ways   courage   and   perseverance 
enough  left  in  himself  to  carry 
him  over  every  difficulty.     The 
establishments  which  he  set  up 
in  France  proved  ultimately  to  be 
the  most  successful  concerns  of 
their  kind  in   the  world.    Mr. 
Isaac  Holden  accepted  the  post 
of    managing    partner    of  these 
places,   and   worked  them -with 
great  advantage;   ultimately,  in 
1857,  when  Mr.  Lister  withdrew 
from  them,  taking  them  entirely 
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upon  himself,  and  advancing  them, 
in  eooperation  with  his  sons  and 
partners,  to  the  point  of  preemin- 
ence which  they  hold  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Lister  continued  at  the  head  of 
these  nomerons  establishments  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  reaped  the  advantage  of  his 
invention  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  made  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  world  of  commerce. 
All  this  time  he  had  not  suffered 
the  combing-machine  to  rest  at 
the  point  at  which  he  had  made 
it  practicable.  He  still  directed 
Mb  attention  towards  its  improve- 
ment, as  did  many  others,  and 
several  important  additions  were 
made  to  it  as  time  went  on.  One 
day  the  history  of  the  woolcomb* 
ing- machine  will  probably  be 
written,  and  some  attempt  may 
then  be  made  to  apportion  to 
each  inventor  his  proper  share 
of  the  merit  of  the  invention. 
I^early  all  the  men  who  have 
helped  the  machine  forward  in 
any  marked  degree  have  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Lister  more 
or  less ;  he  has  been,  as  it  were, 
the  chief  controlling  power, 
lister,  Bonisthorpe,  Koble,  Piatt 
and  Collier,  Heilmarm,  Hubner, 
Holden— these  are  the  names 
which  must  always  stand  forth  as 
representing  amongst  them  the 
creation  of  the  woolcombing-ma* 
chine  in  its  perfected  form. 

Mr.  lister,  however,  was  not 
content  to  rest  upon  his  laurels, 
and  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
ample  fortune  that  his  machine 
had  brought  him;  he  had  the 
tme  inventor's  instincts,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  solved  one  mechani- 
cal difficulty  than  he  longed  for 
others  to  attack.  Accident  showed 
him  a  new  world  that  was  waiting 
to  be  conquered.  Going  one  day 
into  a  I^mdon  warehouse,  he  came 
^iwa  a  pile  of  rubbish  which 
f^tnm^j  attracted  his  attention. 


He  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before.  He  inquired  what  it 
was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  silk 
waste.  *What  do  you  do  with 
it  V  he  asked.  *  Sell  it  for  rub- 
bish, that  is  all,'  was  the  answer ; 

*  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
else  with  it/  Mr.  Lister  felt  it, 
poked  his  nose  into  it,  and  pulled 
it  about  in  a  manner  that  aston- 
ished the  London  warehousemen. 
It  was  neither  agreeable  to  the 
feel,  the  smell,  nor  the  touch ;  but 
simply  a  mass  of  knotty,  dirty, 
impure  stuff,  full  of  bits  of  stick 
and  dead  mulberry-leaves.  In 
the  end  Mr.  Lister  made  the  offer 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound  for  the 

*  rubbish,'  and  the  sale  was  there 
and  then  concluded,  the  vendor 
being  especially  pleased  to  get  rid 
of  it  on  such  advantageous  terms. 

When  Mr.  lister  got  this  *  rub- 
bish' down  to  Manningham,  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  ana- 
lysing and  dissecting  it,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  something  to  be  done  with  it. 
He  now  set  himself  to  inquire 
into  the  exact  position  of  the  silk 
manufacture  at  home  and  abroad, 
making  the  fullest  possible  inves- 
tigation. The  result  of  this  was 
that  he  found  silk  waste  was 
treated  all  the  world  over  as  he 
had  seen  it  treated  in  the  London 
warehouse — as  'rubbish.*  Mr. 
lister  now  set  his  heart  upon  in- 
venting machinery  that  should  be 
able  to  manipulate  this  waste  and 
imperfect  product  of  the  silkworm 
into  fabrics  that  should  vie  in 
appearance  with  materials  manu- 
factured from  the  perfect  cocoon. 
In  this  venture  he  was  not  beset 
by  rivals,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
days  when  he  strove  to  conquer 
the  difi&culties  of  the  woolcomb- 
ing  -  machine ;  he  had  taken  a 
thing  in  hand  now  in  which  no 
one  but  himself  felt  the  shadow 
of  an  interest,  and  he  could  work 
on  without  being  haunted  by  the 
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fear  of  some  one  stepping  in  be- 
tween him  and  success.  He  en- 
gaged a  number  of  skilled  work- 
men from  foreign  countries — men 
well  acquainted  with  the  mann- 
&ctare  of  silk  in  all  its  branches 
— and  although  at  first  they  view- 
ed their  master's  experiments  on 
silk  waste  with  suspicion  and 
distrust,  they  eventually  came  to 
think  with  him  that  there  was 
*  something  in  it.'  Mr.  Lister  now 
ceased  to  take  the  strong  interest 
which  he  had  hitherto  done  in 
woolcombing;  he  allowed  the 
work  to  fall  into  other  hands 
and  to  spread  generally  over  the 
worsted  district,  he  preserving  to 
himself,  however,  the  full  rights 
and  royalties  of  his  patents.  For 
the  next '  ten  years  he  applied 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  solv- 
ing of  the  new  problem  which  he 
had  set  before  him,  and  early  and 
late  he  worked  at  it,  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  success  every  day. 
Few  men  would  have  held  on  as 
Mr.  Lister  did  to  this  idea,  in 
spite  of  commercial  panic  and 
weary  and  prolonged  effort.  In 
the  crisis  of  1857  loss  upon  loss 
was  sustained  by  him;  bat  he 
faced  the  brunt  of  the  battle  and 
carried  himself  gallantly  through, 
not  only  bearing  up  against  all 
this  weight  of  misfortune,  but 
against  the  enormously  heavy  ex- 
penditure which  he  was  put  to  in 
regard  to  his  silk  inventions. 
There  was  much  secret  toil  in- 
dulged in,  in  those  days,  at  the 
Manningham  Mills ;  the  outside 
world  knew  little  of  what  mighty 
schemes  were  there  being  matured. 
As  before  stated,  Mr.  Lister  spent 
360,000Z.  in  perfecting  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  silk  waste 
before  he  ever  made  a  single 
shilling  by  it.    . 

By  the  year  1865  Mr.  leister 
had  accomplished  his  task ;  he  had 
subjected  silk  waste  to  so  many 
intricate  and  delicate  operations, 


that  he  was  able  to  manafactoie 
from  it  velvet  fabrics  of  great 
beauty.  Many  machines  had  to 
be  invented — ^machines  on  a  very 
gigantic  scale — ^before  the  prepara- 
tory processes  could  be  success- 
fully  mastered;  and  when  this 
had  been  done,  there  was  the  vel- 
vet loom  to  bring  into  operation. 
This  loom — which  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Beixach,  a  Spaniard — 
gradually  grew  into  a  tangible 
fact,  however,  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  magnum  opus  as  an  inven- 
tion. Mr.  Lister  bought  this  pa- 
tent, and  engaged  the  inventor^s 
son  to  superintend  its  carrying  out. 
It  was  some  years  after  the  loom 
got  into  Mr.  Lister's  hands,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  made  perfect.  A 
power-loom  for  weaving  velvet  bad 
been  thought  of  before,  it  is  true, 
.  Heilmann  himself  having  in  the 
early  days  of  his  inventive  career 
brought  out  a  loom  for  weaving  two 
pieces  of  velvet  simultaneously.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  the  lives  of 
Heilmann  and  Lister  have,  in  the 
matter  of  mechanical  invention, 
run  largely  in  the  same  groove : 
in  the  one  case,  however,  the  in- 
ventor had  a  wealth  of  original 
ideas,  but  was  wanting  in  the 
practical  application  necessary  to 
insure  complete  success;  in  the 
other  cfise  there  was  not  only  much 
real  inventive  power,  but  a  super- 
abundance of  energy  and  practical 
knowledge. 

From  a  veiy  remote  period 
the  manufacture  of  sUk  had  beoo. 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, but  until  Mr.  Lister  came 
upon  that  heap  of  rubbish  in 
the  London  warehouse  no  one 
had  ever  been  able  to  do  anything 
with  silk  waste.  From  the  earli- 
est ages  silk  had  been  recognised 
as  the  most  beautiful  materi&d  that 
the  eye  of  man  had  seen;  the 
poets  were  never  tired  of  singing 
its  praises;  it  had  a  foremost 
place  in  all  the  pageantry  and 
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nttgDificeiiQe  of  the  past ;  and  its 
UBociations  were  those  of  rank, 
wealth,  and  heauty.  The  Eomans 
of  the  second  centoiy  esteemed  a 
potmd  of  siUc  'not  inferior  in 
TaLae  to  a  pound  of  gold/  Gibbon 
teUa  ns;  and  for  centories  this 
exqaisite  material  was  only  to  be 
&iind  as  an  adornment  of  the  rich. 
AiistoUe  makes  allusion  to  the 
silkwormyfmd  Pliny  records  the 
kct  that  silk  came  from  Assyria, 
and  was  worked  by  the  Greek 
women.  In  those  &r-back  days 
China  and  Persia  had  the  mono- 
poly of  the  raw  material ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Jnstinian  silkworms 
were  brought  to  .Constantinople 
by  two  Nestorian  monks,  and  by 
this  means  the  silk  manufacture 
was  introduced  to  Justinian's  sub- 
jects. The  manufacture  subse- 
quently spread  into  Sicily,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  and  James  L 
made  the  attempt  to  acclimatise 
the  silkworm  in  England ;  but  nei- 
ther then  nor  later  was  it  possible 
to  establish  it  in  our  humid  at- 
mosphere, and  to  this  day  we  have 
to  rely  solely  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  supply  of  the  raw  product. 
80,  up  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
Ei^Shmd  only  knew  silk  as  it  was 
imported  by  the  mercers  who  used 
to  congregate  in  Cheapside.  Lyd- 
gate's  London  Lackpenny  says : 

"Fben  to  the  Cfaepe  I  began  me  drawn, 

Wkere  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand ; 
One  offered  me  relvet,  silk,  and  lawn ; 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand.' 

Evidence  is  plentifully  scattered 

through  our  early  literature  of  the 

extreme  favour  in  which  silk  was 

icgaided  as  an  article  of  costume. 

The  much-enduring  Grissell  of  the 

0)id  ballad,  when  she  married  her 

^votal  husband,   exchanged  her 

country  rosset  for  silk  and  velvet, 

•sidinthe  first  stage  of  hersub- 

■•q^eat  debasement 

--  *  Her  velvet  gown 

■«*  pttiaitly  ahe  stripped  off, 
H«  kiiti«  Q{  aiuc  ^I2i  t^  same.' 


The  Lady  Greensleevee   of  the 

Elizabethan  ballad,  too,  has  her 

*  Smock  of  silk  both  fair  and  white,' 
With  gold  embroidered  gorgeously.' 

So  far  back  as  1286  silk  mantles 
were  worn  '  by  some  noblemen's 
ladies  at  a  baU  at  Kenilworth 
Castle;'  and  in  1534  the  fabric 
had  grown  so  much  in  favour, 
that  the  clei^  began  to  array 
themselves  in  it  Whittington, 
the  nursery  hero,  was  a  dealer  in 
silks.  Silk  was  held  in  the  highest 
regard  in  England  all  through  the 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor  periods, 
and  under  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts 
something  was  done  in  the  way  of 
introducing  the  manufacture  of 
this  class  of  goods  into  this  country. 
At  last,  when  the  Edict  of  Kantes 
forced  a  band  of  exiles,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  silk  manufac* 
ture  at  home,  to  England,  and 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  Spital- 
fields,  the  manufacture  of  silk  was 
perfected  and  established  there. 
In  course  of  time  the  trade  came 
to  hold  a  not  unimportant  place 
amongst  the  national  industries. 
Mechanical  invention  was  brought 
to  its  aid,  as  to  all  other  textile 
manufSactures,  and  the  trade  was 
considered  down  to  1857  to  have 
made  all  the  advancement  that 
could  be  expected  of  it. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising, 
therefore,  that  an  entirely  new 
development  of  the  silk  trade 
should  have  been  hit  upon  by  one 
who  had  had  no  connection  with 
that  manufacture.  And  when  Mr. 
lister  came  to  take  this  matter 
in  hand,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  success  seemed  to  all  but  him- 
self altogether  insurmountable. 
The  silk  waste  which  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  converting  into 
attractive  fabrics,  and  which  every- 
body had  discarded  as  worthless 
since  silk  had  been  known,  was 
the  most  uninviting  aggregation 
of  rubbish  it  was  possihle  to  con- 
ceive.    It  consisted  of  the  waste 
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made  fiom  the  manufacture  of 
neat  silk  and  pierced  cocoons ;  and, 
as  it  came  to  Mr.  Lister,  looked 
like  mutilated  ropes,  dirty  flocks, 
or  mucilaginous  hemp,  and  was 
knotted  and  sticky  and  choked 
"with  sticks  and  leaves  and  dead 
silkworms.  There  were  many  who 
shook  their  heads  discouragiogly 
when  they  saw  the  heaps  of 
dirty  stuff  which  Mr.  Lister  had 
gathered  round  him ;  they  thought 
the  investment  a  bad  one  even  at 
80  low  a  price  as  a  halfpenny  a 
pound.  It  was  not  one  machine 
simply  that  Mr.  Lister  had  to  in- 
vent before  he  could  bring  this 
rough  material  into  subjection; 
he  must  invent  a  whole  series  of 
machines,  if  the  thing  had  to  be 
dealt  with  at  aU.  So  he  began 
at  the  beginning,  and  invented 
machine  after  machine,  and  pro- 
cess after  process,  until  the  silk 
waste  was  in  the  end  transformed 
into  rich  and  beautiful  fabrics. 
He  had  discovered  a  use  and 
created  a  market  for  the  much- 
despised  rubbish,  and  from  all  the 
comers  of  the  earth  it  now  found 
its  way  to  the  Manningham  Mills — 
from  Persia,  China,  Japan,  India, 
Italy,  and  dsewhere.  Mr.  Lister 
also  made  extensive  arrangements 
for  producing  the  raw  material  in 
its  perfect  form  on  an  estate  of  his 
own  j  he  accordingly  purchased 
an  estate  of  1000  acres  in  Assam. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  in 
that  part  of  our  Eastern  depen- 
dency was  so  great  that  the  idea 
of  producing  raw  silk  there  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  estate 
was  transformed  into  a  tea  planta- 
tion, and  has  been  used  as  such 
ever  since.  More  recently  Mr. 
Lister  has  become  possessed  of 
extensive  estates  in  the  Punjab 
and  Dehra  Dun,  where  the  Assam- 
ese worm  has  been  introduced 
with  considerable  success,  and 
where  also  the  Italian  and7apan- 


ese  worms  are  being  largely  culti- 
vated. There  are  gieat  filatures 
at  one  of  these  places,  where  it  is 
intended  to  reel  neat  silk.  The 
Assamese  worm,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, does  not  feed  upon  the 
mulberry-tree,  but  upon  the  cas- 
tor-oil plant,  and  produces  five 
crops  a  year,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  remaining  fresh  all  the  year 
round. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this 
point  to  attempt  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  processes 
which  silk  waste  undergoes  at 
Manningham  Mills.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  waste  arrives  at 
Mr.  Lister's  works,  and  the  dirty 
unkempt  appearance  it  has  at  that 
stage.  To  begin  vnth,  groups  of 
boys  are  to  be  seen  in  a  large 
room,  sitting  upon  their  haunches 
'sorting*  the  waste,  freeing  it 
from  the  bulkier  descriptions  of 
impedimenta,  and  shaking  it  into 
moie  managable  form.  From  this 
department  it  is  taken  to  the  wash- 
house^  where  it  ia  put  into  huge 
tanks,  and  washed  and  shaken 
with  astonishing  force  and  vigour. 
After  this  experience  of  soap  and 
water,  the  fibre  is  transferred  to  a 
dryiQg-room,  in  which  place  it  lies 
in  limp  helplessness  until  the  wet 
evaporates  and  it  assumes  an 
aspect  of  comparative  deanliness. 
It  has  now  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Lister's  machinery, 
being  hurried  away  to  the  drums 
and  preparers,  where  it  is  dragged 
and  twisted  and  racked  in  a  most 
teriible  way.  At  each  successive 
stage  it  becomes  cleaner  and  softer 
and  silkier;  for  the  ponderous 
drums,  belts,  pulleys,  and  teeth 
it  has  to  encounter  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  work  without  making 
a  marked  impression.  Many  of 
the  machines  are  exceedingly  for- 
midable monsters,  and  grind  their 
teeth  and  roar  in  the  most  terrific 
manner.    The   preliminary  prcv- 
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068868  are  nahuallj  veiy  numer- 
008;  bat  at  length  tba  fibxe  reaches 
the  oombing-machines,  and  emerges 
torn  the  ktter  a  beantif idly 
aoft  floesy  filament  There  is  no 
doubt  now  as  to  its  being  con- 
vertible into  lovely  fabrics.  It 
18  altogether  impossible  to  re- 
cognise in  it  the  uncouth  ill-look- 
mg  sfcofT  which  was  lying  in  heaps 
in  the  warehouse  just  as  it  came 
UL  After  the  silk  has  left  the 
ccMnbing-mach ines,  it  enters  up- 
on a  more  refined  state  of  exist- 
eocBy  passing  successively  through 
the  hands  of  drawers,  rovers, 
doaUeis,  spinners,  gassers,  reelers, 
warpers,  spoolers,  and  others,  un- 
tO  it  assumes  the  more  recognisable 
shapes  of  warp  and  weft. 

The  weaving  departments  at  the 
Mamungham  Mills  are  full  of  in- 
terest One  shed,  covering  an 
area  of  about  7000  yards — ^the 
BeanuJey  Shed — ^is  entirely  given 
op  to  the  weaving  of  pieces.  What 
■n  army  of  operatives  one  sees 
assembled  here!  They  are  all 
wearing  velvet  or  plush,  and  the 
looms  go  throTigh  their  operations 
with  unerring  exactitude,  the 
shuttles  flying  to  and  fro  with 
great  epeed.  It  is  here  that  we 
see  Mr.  Listez^s  wonderful  velvet- 
loom  in  active  operation.  Two 
pieces — one  above  the  other — ^are 
woven  in  the  same  loom ;  and  a 
mystezious  knife  glides  across  at 
each  motion  and  effectually  sepa- 
nites  the  twin  pieces.  There  are 
looms  of  marvellously  intricate 
fomiation  engaged  in  weaving 
velvet  ribbons;  and  others  are 
^ployed  in  weaving  the  coarser 
hndz  of  silk  into  sacking,  carpets, 
loachine-clothsy  &c.  Everything 
that  enters  within  the  gates  of 
Uanningham  Milla  is  utilised  in 
3ome  shape  or  other,  a  surprising 
variety  of  articles  being  produced 
in  all  horn  silk  waste.  The  fol- 
bwing  may  be  enumerated  by 
way  of  example:    silk  velvets. 


velvets  with  a  silk  pile  and  a 
cotton  back,  silk  carpets,  imitation 
sealskin,  plush,  velvet  ribbons, 
corded  ribbons,  sewing  silks, 
Japanese  silks,  poplins,  silk  clean- 
ing-cloths for  machinery,  bath- 
towels,  floor-cloths,  dish-cloths,  and 
so  forth.  And  all  these  from  the 
once-despised  silk  waste !  Such  a 
revolution  in  one  branch  of  manu- 
facture was  never  accomplished  be- 
fore by  any  one.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  silks  have  been 
greatly  cheapened,  and  that  a 
material  which  was  regarded  as 
worthless  has  come  to  have  a 
value  in  the  market,  the  price 
obtained  for  silk  waste  being  now 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  the  ori- 
ginal price  paid  by  Mr,  Lister. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  at  first, 
to  get  Mr.  Lister's  newly-invented 
sUk  machinery  into  proper  work- 
ing order.  The '  hands'  had  to  be 
taught  over  again.  Each  weaver 
cost  the  firm  many  pounds  sterling 
before  she  had  mastered  the  loom 
she  had  under  her  control.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Lister  and  a  skilful 
staff  of  inventors  were  day  by  day 
engaged  in  perfecting  and  invent- 
ing machinery;  and  to  this  day 
thli9  work  of  improvement  goes  on 
at  Manningham  MiUs,  each  year 
seeing  a  marked  advance  upon  the 
preceding  one.  Mr.  Lister  seems 
to  be  for  ever  on  the  point  of 
bringing  out  another  improved 
machine,  of  which  the  world  will 
talk  when  it  comes  to  have  passed 
the  Eubicon  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  sewing-silk  department  at 
Manningham  Mills  is  well  worth 
inspecting.  There  is  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  silk  spun  at  these 
works  converted  into  sewing-silk, 
and  to  watch  the  delicate  threads 
coiling  round  the  bobbins,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  number  of  girls, 
is  to  be  deeply  interested.  Thou- 
sands of  bobbins  of  silk  thread 
for  the  sewing-machine  are  here 
produced  every  week,  black  and 
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white  being  the  pieyailing  colours, 
although  there  is  a  good  sprinkling 
of  silk  threads  of  warmer  and  more 
attractive  colours. 

In  connection  with  the  works 
there  are  dye-houses,  mechanics' 
shops,  finishing  -  rooms,  &c.,  all 
the  processes  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  silk  being  begun 
and  completed  on  the  premises. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  say  some- 
thing as  to  the  appearance  and 
extent  of  the  Manningham  Milk. 
The  old  works,  in  which  Mr.  Lis- 
ter had  wrought  out  so  many  of 
his  problems,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  outhe  25th  of  February  1871, 
the  model  of  Mr.  Lister's  velvet- 
loom  being  burnt  in  the  fire,  al- 
though, fortunately,  the  drawings 
were  saved.  Damage  to  the  ex- 
tent of  70,000Z.  was  done  by  this 
fire,  and  two  lives  were  sacrificed. 
Ou  the  site  of  the  old  mills  there 
then  arose  a  new  establishment, 
constructed  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude and  with  such  attention  to 
architectural  effect  as  had  never 
before  been  seen,  even  in  the 
"West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  thickly 
strewn  as  the  locality  was  with 
factories  of  gigantic  proportions. 
To  the  old  site  a  large  tract  of 
land  was  added,  the  entire  estate 
occupied  by  the  new  works  being 
not  less  than  eleven  acres.  The 
works  occupy  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  hill-side  between  Man- 
ningham and  Heaton,  and  form 
a  conspicuous  landmark  for  many 
miles  round.  They  comprise  six- 
teen acres  of  flooring,  and  the 
various  buildings  are  of  stone, 
and  are  bold  and  massive  in  ap- 
pearance. The  cornices  of  the 
more  elevated  blocks  of  buildings 
are  extremely  striking,  and  the 
pifojecting  portions  of  the  premises 
are  very  picturesque  in  design. 
There  is  a  frontage  of  350  yajrds 
to  the  Heaton-road,  and  the  works 
extend  from  that  point  backward 
for  a  distance  of  150  yards.     The 


great  portion  of  the  space  thus 
covered  is  divided  into  sheds. 
There  is  the  Beamsley  Shed,  be- 
fore mentioned,  where  the  velvet- 
weaving  is  carried  on ;  there  is 
the  Green  Shed,  which  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  weaving  of  fancy 
silks ;  there  is  the  Lily  Shed, 
which  is  given  up  to  the  opera- 
tions of  combing,  doubling,  and 
carding ;  there  is  the  Blue  Shed, 
where  the  velvets  are  finished; 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  sheds,  where  dyers, 
mechanics,  gassers,  and  what  not, 
perform  their  several  duties.  At 
the  south-western  comer  of  this 
wilderness  of  sheds  rise  up  the 
two  principal  buildings  of  the 
works — ^the  mill  and  the  ware- 
house, each  building  being  six 
stories  in  height,  and  each  cover- 
ing an  area  of  more  than  2000 
square  yards.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  warehouse,  and  at  the  rear 
of  the  central  shed,  stands  the 
chimney,  which  does  duty  for  the 
entire  establishment.  This  beacon 
of  commerce  is  the  sturdiest  and 
handsomest  chimney  that  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the 
North  possess,  and  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  for  miles  round. 
It  is  a  square  structure,  83  yards 
in  height,  and  absorbed  7000 
tons  of  material  in  its  erection. 
The  tower  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
would  appear  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  shaft;  but  the 
immense  double  cornice,  which 
gives  the  crowning  solidity  to  the 
chimney,  shows  a  boldness  of 
design  that  is  much  more  imposing 
than  the  tapering  belfry  which 
surmounts  the  campanile  of  the 
Adriatic  All  the  buildings  are 
fireproof.  In  every  part  of  the 
interior  the  same  massiveness  of 
character  prevails  as  in  the  ex- 
ternal portions.  A  total  horse- 
power of  over  3000  is  represented 
by  the  steam-engines  used  to  run 
this  stupendous  concern,  and  when 
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the  irorka  are  in  full  operation 
employment  is  afforded  for  about 
4000  persons.  The  foci  that  one 
man  has  been  able  to  establish  so 
Tut  a  business  as  this,  and  to 
adapt  it  solely  to  the  carrying  on 
of  a  branch  of  industry  of  which 
he  may  be  really  said  to  be  the 
iuTenior,  is  something  to  marvel 
at  even  in  an  age  which  is  full  of 
great  industrial  achieyements.  At 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Lister 
built  the  new  mills,  he  planned 
oat  a  laige  estate  on  the  western 
aide  of  the  works,  and  there  erected 
several  hundred  cottages,  which 
have  since  been  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  people  employed  by 
him. 

Mr.  Lister's  latest  success  in 
manufactures  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  plush  goods,  of  which 
the  world  of  fashion  has  recently 
become  so  deeply  enamoured. 
During  the  last  two  years  many 
thousand  pieces  of  plush,  ranging 
in  colour  through  all  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow,  have  been  made  at  the 
Manningham  Mills.  Indeed,  the 
principal  portion  of  the  supply  of 
this  class  of  goods  in  England  has 
been  despatched  from  Mr.  Lister's 
^tablisbiinent,  although  both  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  several 
manu^ictnrers  have  lately  entered 
into  rivalry  to  some  extent  with 
Mr.  Lister  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Lister  inherited  the  family 
estate  at  Manningham  in  1853, 
and  resided  at  Manningham  Hall, 
the  ancestral  mansion,  down  to 
tbe  year  1870.  There  was  a  park 
of  from  fiity  to  sixty  acres  attached 
fco  the  mansion ;  and  in  the  days 
"when  Bradford  had  no  public  park, 
Mr.  lister  used  to  throw  his 
grounds  open  to  the  people  every 
Whitsuntide  for  the  celebration 
ofholiday  festivities,  a  small  charge 
0!  admiasion  being  made  for  the 
porpoae  of  raising  a  fund  in  aid 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of 


the  town.  In  this  way  a  con- 
siderable annual  sum  was  raised, 
and  the  Manningham  Park  Whit- 
suntide galas  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  outdoor  attraction  of 
the  year,  as  many,  as  100,000 
people  assembling  there  at  one 
time^  When  the  town  became 
possessed  of  a  park  of  its  oym, 
however — ^Peel  Park — the  scene 
of  these  yearly  rejoicings  was 
transferred  from  Mr.  Lister's 
grounds  to  the  new  pleasure  re- 
sort, and  it  seemed  as  if  the  park 
at  Manningham  was  lost  to  the 
public  for  ever.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  When  Mr.  Lister  re- 
moved from  Manningham  HaU  to 
Farfield  Hall,  near  Addingham, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Cun- 
liffe  family,  he  conceived  the 
generous  idea  of  putting  it  in  the 
power  of  the  town  to  become 
possessed  of  the  park  on  very  easy 
terms.  His  original  idea  had 
been  to  sell  the  park,  which  would 
have  made  a  charming  estate  for 
villa  residences,  being  well  tim- 
bered and  of  very  picturesque 
configuration;  and  with  that  view 
he  had  the  property  valued,  when 
it  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
103,000Z.  When  he  came  to  the 
determination,  however,  to  offer 
the  park  and  mansion  to  the  pub- 
lic, he  consented  to  accept  40,0007. 
from  the  corporation,  and  this 
liberal  proposal  was  acceded  to; 
and  on  the  28th  of  October  1870, 
the  property  was  formally  trans- 
ferred, to  be  held  for  the  use  of 
the  public ;  since  which  time  it 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
laying-out  of  new  roads,  the  con- 
struction of  lakes,  waterfalls,  &c., 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
places  of  resort  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Li  honour  of  Mr.  Lister 
the  park  was  officially  christened 
Lister  Park ;  and  it  was  in  this 
place  that  Mr.  Lister's  statue  was 
appropriately,  erected,  being  un- 
veiled on  the  15th  of  May  1876. 
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As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Lister 
cannot  be  said  to  have  filled  a 
very  conspicuous  place.  All  the 
avenues  of  public  life  were  open 
to  him  when  he  commenced  his 
career.  A  man  possessed  of  such 
fJEunilj  influence  as  he  had,  and 
having  no  urgent  obligation  to 
engage  in  money-making  puisuits, 
might  have  earned  a  public  posi- 
tion without  much  difficulty.  But, 
from  first  to  last,  Mr.  Lister  has 
been  a  man  of  business ;  his  in- 
ventions and  his  manufactures 
have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of 
his  attention,  that  he  has  had 
little  opportunity  left  for  other 
work.  Notwithstanding  thiB,  he 
has  been  a  good  and  usefal  citizen, 
and  has  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  several  prominent  matters.  On 
the  formation  of  a  Volunteer  corps 
in  Bradford,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  -  colonel,  and  held  the 
position  for  several  years.  He  has 
been  long  connected  with  the 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  that  body  has  often  been 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the 


lucid  way  in  which  he  has  laid 
down  the  position  of  things  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  the 
Patent  Laws,  in  which,  as  may 
be  supposed,  he  is  exceedingly 
well  versed.  During  the  last  year 
or  two,  Mr.  Lister  has  concerned 
himself  considerably  with  the 
questions  of  Free-trade  and  £e- 
ciprocity,  having  strongly  advo- 
cated, in  public  meeting  and 
otherwise,  a  partial  return  to  the 
old  system  of  Protection.  At  the 
last  General  Election  he  was 
selected,  along  with  Mr.  F.  8. 
Powell,  to  contest  the  Xorth 
Division  of  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  Conservative  interest,  against 
the  old  members.  Lord  F.  Caven- 
dish  and  Sir  Matthew  Wilson, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

It  is  as  an  inventor  and  pro- 
moter of  English  manufGu^turesthat 
Mr.  Lister  will  be  remembered, 
and  the  work  that  he  has  done  in 
those  directions  will  always  pre- 
serve his  name  prominent  amongst 
the  industrial  annals  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


CONCERNING  PARLOURS. 


Thb  woid  '  parlour^  is  a  remnant 
of  a  bygone  state  of  things.  The 
days  are  gone  past  when  Sir 
Charles  Giandison  mi^ehis  stately 
bow8  in  the  cedar  parlour.  *  There 
are  no  parlours  ivowaday,  my  dear/ 
Baid  an  old  lady,  whom  we  may 
call  MiB.  Partington,  'except,  I 
believe,  in  the  public- hooses.'  We 
haTedining-rooms,  drawing-rooms, 
studios,  libraries,  smoking-rooms ; 
but  the  pariour  in  the  ordinary 
British  mansion  has  almost  become 
;  of  the  past.     It  remains, 


in  a  highly-fossilised  condition, 
as  a  Tenerable  institution  prized 
by  the  lower  middle  class.  '  W  ill 
you  walk  into  my  parlour)  said 
the  spider  to  the  fly ;'  and  I  al- 
ways recognise  the  wretched  feel- 
iogs  of  that  suicidal  fly  when  I 
am  inrited  into  what  people  call 
a  parlour.  Very  probibly  it  is 
only  used  on  state  occasions.  The 
family  may  burrow  in  some  sub- 
terranean apartment  in  the  base- 
ment We  perceive  by  a  hundred 
signs  that  such  a  parlour  is  not  a 
Imng  room,  but  a  dead  room.  It 
is  fhll  of  stiffness  and  angularities, 
hard  chairs  and  still  harder  sofas. 
The  region  in  which  the  parlour 
retains  any  vitality  is  the  agri- 
coltmal  region.  In  multitudes  of 
farmhouses,  and  in  some  vicarages, 
this  kind  of  apartment  is  stiU 
found.  But  the  British  farmer 
follows  hard  on  the  tracks  of  the 
squire,  and  gives  up  the  humbler 
for  the  more  ambitious  nomencla- 
ture. It  is  the  better  class  of 
labourer  and  the  thriving  artisan 
who  are  now  aiming  at  the  posses- 
sion of  parlours.  Among  them 
the  parlour  is  really  a  happy  and 
an  educating  influence.  80  pre- 
vou  ZXXIX.  HO.  ocxxx. 


valent  have  been  peace  and  pknty 
of  recent  years,  that  in  the  suburbs 
of  great  towns  you  may  pass  whole 
rows  of  tenements  in  which  yon  may 
distinguish  pleasant  parlours,  with 
flowering  plants  filling  the  win- 
dows and  the  sound  of  pianos 
clashing  all  down  the  row. 

Still,  in  special  cases,  the  name 
of  parlour  yet  survives,  and  of 
these  I  would  say  a  few  words. 
The  parlour  or  parloir  (Lat.  para- 
holare;  Fr.  paroler,  parler),  as 
the  name  indicates,  is  a  place 
wherein  to  converse.  The  wait- 
ing-room of  a  club  is  essentially 
a  parlour ;  in  a  less  formal,  but 
more  real,  sense  so  is  the  smoking- 
room.  The  old  lady  was  perfectly 
correct  in  her  allusion — which, 
however,  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
of  her — ^to  public-houses.  It  would 
have  been  more  decent  if  she  had 
talked  about  taverns.  And  what 
glorious  talk  there  has  been  in 
tavern-parlours  before  now  !  We 
think  of  Ben  Jonson  at  the  Mer- 
maid, and  Sam  Johnson  at  the 
Turk's  Head.  There  are  still  a 
few  wits  and  scholars  who  haunt 
the  sanded  parlours  of  hostels  about 
Fleet-street : 

'When    all   his   warm    heart,    sherrifl- 

warmed, 
Flashed  forth  in  random  speeches.' 

Such  men  have  felt  and  said  that 
there  is  no  throne  like  the  easy- 
chair  of  a  tavern-parlour.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  attractions  besides 
wit  and  liquor  for  a  tavern-parlour. 
I  know  a  great  firm  that  advertises 
for  pretty  baimaids,  and  always 
sends  them  home  at  nights  in  a 
special  conveyance,  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  charge  of  a  most  respectable 
matron.  I  know  men  who  are 
o 
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members  of  good  clubs,  and  who 
yet  prefer  to  leave  their  higher 
luxury  aud  comfort  to  enjoy  the 
greater  freedom  and  raciness  of 
the  parlour.  I  know  of  one  occa- 
sion when  a  dozen  men  left  a 
party  given  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
to  go  oif  to  a  tavern.  In  all  country 
towns  a  parlour  of  this  sort  is 
the  principal,  or  only,  club  in  the 
place.  Most  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  look  in  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  evenings.  It  is  the  con- 
clave of  a  tavern-parlour  which  is 
the  most  powerful  influence  of  a 
general  election. 

But  let  me  enter  another  par- 
lour, respecting  whose  respectabi- 
lity there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  or  hesitation.  Let  it  be  the 
parlour  of  a  bank.  We  have  all 
heard,  doubtless  with  appropriate 
awe,  of  the  parlour  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  But  nearly  every  bank 
has  its  parlour,  where  partners  and 
managers  sit  in  ease  and  state, 
giving  nods  where  iissent  insuies 
solvency,  or  shakes  of  the  head, 
compared  with  which  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's shake  was  simply  fatuous. 
That  fellow  Lb  a  lucky  one  who 
with  careless  ease  can  pass  beyond 
the  counter  and  penetrate,  in  an 
easy  familiar  manner,  into  the 
very  arcana.  Here,  in  the  bank- 
parlour,  the  City  merchants  walk 
in  and  get  their  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  pounds*  worth  of  bills 
discounted  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.  But  although  your 
balance  may  be  utterly  below  con- 
tempt, if  you  are  a  friend  of  the 
family,  or  a  man  of  aristocratic  or 
moneyed  connection,  you  will  get 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  in  the 
bank-parlour.  Thackeray,  in  his 
Neweomes,  speaks  of  the  talks,  of 
the  interviews,  that  went  on  in  the 
bank -parlour  of  that  highly-re- 
spectable firm  of  which  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome  was  the  head.  Into  the 
bank-parlours  go  the  clerks,  to 


be  bewigged  by  the  heads  of  the 
firm  if  they  are  unpunctoal  or 
have  manifested  an  undue  desire 
for  an  increase  of  salary.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  striking 
picture  at  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  a  clerk  summoned  into  a  bank- 
parlour  to  give  account  of  forgery 
or  of  defalcations.  The  pale  ashen 
features  of  the  miserable  culprit 
contrast  strongly  with  the  severe 
austere  appearance  of  the  justly 
incensed  bankers.  The  situation 
is  melodramatic  enough,  but  the 
facts  are  very  real,  very  possible. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  striking 
story  of  such  a  case.  A  clerk  had 
defrauded  a  banking  firm  of  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  case  was 
as  clear  as  daylight  against  him. 
The  fEu^ts  and  figures  proved  it. 
The  man  confessed  it.  The  de- 
tective was  waiting  in  the  next 
room  to  take  him  into  custody. 
There  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances. The  case  was  one  of 
great  want  and  great  temptation. 
Unfortunately  want  and  tempta- 
tion lie  at  the  root  of  all  such 
cases.  At  the  very  last  moment, 
when  the  culprit  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  abyss  of  despair,  the 
principal  partner  of  the  bank  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  prosecute.  A 
process  of  acute  reasoning  led  him 
to  this  resolution.  In  the  fiM 
place,  a  criminal  prosecution  would 
not  be  the  least  help  towards 
getting  him  back  his  money.  It 
would,  in  fact,  annihilate  any 
small  chance  of  getting  the  least 
return.  Moreover,  this  enlighten- 
ed banker  argued  :  ^  If  I  show  the 
public  that  I  am  unable  to  take 
care  of  my  own  money,  they  will 
perhaps  think  that  I  am  unable 
to  take  care  of  theirs.  In  these 
ticklish  times  it  is  not  wise  to  take 
the  slightest  step  that  will  im- 
pugn the  credit  of  banks.'  And 
so  the  unhappy  man  escaped  scot- 
free  from  the  bank-parlour.  He 
went  away,  and  I  trust  he  sinned 
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no  moie.  Considering  the  multi- 
tades  of  clerks,  such  interviews  in 
bank-parloois  are,  indeed,  very 
me.  How  different  are  some  Paris 
bank-parlours  compared  with  those 
in  London !  In  Paris  the  inevitable 
dinginess  of  business  is  relieved 
by  garden  views  of  flowers  and 
fountains. 

There  is  a  kind  of  parlour  to 
which  I  have  occasional  access, 
and  which  I  enjoy  accordingly. 
This  is  a  publishers'  parlour. 
It  is  a  kind  of  reading-room  of  a 
veiy  unique  sort  There  is  as 
much  conversation  as  reading, 
frequently  a  good  deal  more.  The 
publishers  are  catholic  -  minded 
men.  Lying  about  the  parlour 
you  see  all  the  new  books — not 
only  their  own  pubh'cations,  but 
also  those  of  the  brotherhood 
generally.  Here  you  may  see 
early  copies  of  new  hooks,  smelling 
80  deliriously  of  the  printing- 
press,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
scent  of  all,  before  they  have  got 
into  the  binder's  hands,  before 
they  have  even  been  sent  out  to 
the  reviewers.  You  may  perhaps 
see  a  printed  proof  of  one  of  the 
Laureate's  works,  which  often 
have  been  circulated  for  months 
Mnong  friendly  critics  before  the 
time  of  publishing.  You  may  see 
lare  and  costly  books,  such  as 
never  get  into  general  circulation, 
and  which  are  caviare  to  the  vul- 
gar. If  there  should  be  any  literary 
news  stirring,  you  may  hear  the 
news.  If  there  is  any  literary 
lion  roaring,  you  may  perhaps  hear 
him  roar,  lie  publisherb'  parlour 
ia  something  like  the  parlour  of 
the  old  coffee-houses  of  Wills  and 
Button.  A  publishers'  house 
has  always  its  anecdotes,  treasures, 
and  traditions.  Sometimes  we 
outsiders,  under  propitious  circum- 
atances,  are  enabled  to  make  the 
acquaintance  in  the  flesh  of  author, 
critic,  or  editor,  who  had  hitherto 
been  to  us  vox  et  prceterea  nihU. 


There  is  yet  another  kind  of 
parlour, — the  parlour  of  the  monas- 
tery or  the  convent  Headers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Port  Eoyal  will  remember  how 
the  youthful  Abbess  received  her 
parents  in  the  parlour,  when  she 
had  resolved  to  make  the  rule  of 
her  abbey  a  reality,  and  not  make 
it  a  mere  source  of  deriving  income 
and  of  profuse  expenditure.  These 
convent-parlours  have  witnessed 
many  sorrowful  scenes,  '  the  ever- 
lasting frurewells,  the  everlasting 
frurewells'  of  which  De  Quincey 
speaks.  Henceforth  all  the  sweet 
charities  of  life  are  well-nigh  aban- 
doned. There  must  be  no  maiden 
visions  of  the  married  lover  and 
of  babies  on  the  knee.  All  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  is 
-henceforth  limited  to  the  parloir. 
Ever  and  again  the  parlour  is  filled 
with  the  living  loving  voices  of 
the  outer  world.  Does  the  recluse 
ever  go  back  in  fancy  to  brood 
over  the  story  of  life,  and  to  wonder 
whether  its  plan  has  been  well 
contrived  or  has  been  arranged 
anussl 

I  said  that  the  parlour  was  an 
old-fashioned  institution.  Let  me 
go  back  to  old-fashioned  days, 
when  it  was  a  familiar  institution 
to  me.  It  was  such  a  parlour  as 
Longfellow  would  like  to  describe, 
which  Mrs.  Poyser  might  have 
inhabited.  The  diamond-paned 
casement-window  is  opened,  and 
through  it  comes  the  murmur  of 
those  sounds  of  whicb  Tennyson 
speaks : 

'  Myriada  of  rivalets  haiiTmg  througk  the 

lawns. 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  monnan  of  innomerable  bees.' 

By  the  way,  as  a  bit  of  Tenny- 
Bonian  criticism,  the  first  of  these 
three  lovely  lines  is  absolute  non- 
sense. Who  ever  heard  of  ten 
thousand  rivulets  hurrying  through 
a  lawn  or  any  number  of  lawns  1 
The  place  would  be  immediately 
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reduced  to  a  swamp  or  a  duck- 
pond  with  a  single  dozen  of  them. 
I  simply  wish  to  indicate  the  par- 
lour of  an  old  manor-house,  with 
a  garden  before  the  front  window, ' 
and  an  orchard  by  the  side  ones. 
There  was  the  escritoire,  the  im- 
memorial escritoire,  in  which  the 
old  gentleman  used  to  keep  his 
books  and  his  moneys,  holding  out 
thereby  immense  provocation  to 
people  of  burglarious  minds.  So 
very  old  were  the  decorative  parts 
of  the  room — old  portraits,  old 
books,  old  articles  oivirtu^  the  old 
piano,  the  old,  old  songs,  ballads 
which  would  be  despised  by  those 
who  know  classical  music,  but 
whose  simple  melodies  and  simple 
words  then  went  to  our  young 
hearts.  Then  the  rows  of  books  : 
the  old  Minerva  Press  novels, 
which  no  one  reads  now;  the 
iirst  editions  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  poets,  which  had  been 
brought  as  fine  novelties  into  the 
fine  parlours.  There  was  a  tall 
closet  in  the  parlour,  where  un- 
heard-of treasures,  marvellous  to 
the  childish  imagination  beyond 
bank-notes  and  cheques,  were 
stored  away  :  guava  jellies,  home- 
made wines,  figured  chests  of  tea, 
that  had  come  all  the  way  from 
China,  old  silver  flagons,  talldrink- 
ing-cups.  There  was  the  dear  old 
lady  who  presided,  tall  and  prim, 
with  a  complexion  clear  and  deli- 
cate as  a  girl's.  I  sometimes  won- 
der where  the  next  generation  of 
grand  old  ladies  is  to  come  from. 
It  was  in  the  parlour  that  we  used 
to  have  our  select  and  polite  even- 
ing parties '  to  tea.'  The  tea  came 
off  at  the  primeval  hour  of  five 
o'clock.  It  was  a  repast  fearfully 
and  marvellously  made.  Every 
possible  home-made  delicacy  that 
could  exhibit  our  resources,  our 
ingenuity,  and  our  tastes  was  ex- 
hibited. The  pestilential  doctrine 
of  'tea  and  turn  out'  was  not 
then  invented.     At  nine  o'clock 


the  old  oaken  table  ought,  to 
speak  metaphorically,  to  have 
groaned  under  the  good  things. 
The  discreet  elders  in  the  interim 
had  retired  to  the  kitchen  to 
smoke  their  churchwardens.  Then 
there  were  any  number  of  forfeits 
involving  osculation  to  the  «*. 
The  treat  in  the  old  parlour  was  the 
happiest  reminiscence  of  the  past» 
and  most  blissful  anticipation  of 
the  future. 

There  is  yet  another  parlour, 
the  commonest  of  all  of  which  one 
has  to  speak.  It  is  the  most  de- 
cided contrast  which  can  be  con- 
ceived to  the  parlours  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken.  This  is  the  par- 
lour of  the  London  lodging-house. 
In  the  economy  of  such  a  lodging- 
house  there  are  several  stages  and 
gradations  to  be  noted.  The 
swell  of  the  lodging-house  is  the 
man  who  has  the  drawing-rooms. 
His  bedroom  is  the  second- 
fioor  front.  The  man  who  has 
the  parlour  has  the  second-floor 
back.  He,  too,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  landlady,  is  a  swell,  bat  of 
subordinate  character  to  the  draw- 
ing-room swell.  The  more  re- 
stricted lodging-house  would  have 
the  parlour  lodger's  bedroom  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  only  folding- 
doors  would  divide  the  drawing- 
room  from  its  bedroom.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  find  oneself  described, 
briefly  and  personally,  as  a  parlour. 
The  'parlour'  has  forgotten  to 
take  his  latchkey,  or  the  *  parloor' 
has  ordered  a  sole  for  breakfast. 
That  is  all  you  stand  for  in  the 
estimation  of  the  landlady.  The 
parlour  constitutes  the  final  cause 
for  which  you  were  destined. 
The  'parlour'  is  your  raison  cCetre^ 
You  are  for  the  parlour,  and  the 
parlour  for  you,  as  glove  and  hand 
go  together.  When  once  you  give 
up  the  parlour  you  drop  into  the 
wide  sea  of  humanity,  and  are  dis- 
tinguishable no  more. 

I  knew  a  man  who  took  a  parlour 
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for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  good  d^  of  taste,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  turned 
eteiything  that  the  landlady  had 
ont  of  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
Dcketj  armchair,  with  the  fugitive 
castor,  went ;  the  other  chairs  of 
infirm  constitution,  very  weak  in 
back  and  legs,  were  stacked  like  so  * 
much  old  timber,  as,  indeed,  they 
were ;  the  greasy  old  carpet,  con- 
cemiDg  which  a  legend  prevailed 
that  it  had  once  been  an  imitation 
BmsBelB,  suddenly,  its  constitu- 
tion being  utterly  destroyed,  gave 
way  in  twenty  places  at  once,  and 
was  swept  out  of  the  room  like 
so  much  waste-paper  by  the  house- 
maid. The  round  table  also  dis- 
appeared. The  mystic  report  pre- 
vailed in  the  neighbourhood  that 
some  spirit-rappers  had  operated 
on  the  table,  which  gave  a  con- 
vulsive dance. about  the  room, 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  attics.  I  must, 
however,  say  that  my  friend  gives 
a  very  different  version  of  the 
nltimate  destiny  of  the  table. 
He  has  now  filled  his  parlour 
with  good  Chippendale  furniture, 
and  says  that  not  a  single  rag  or 
stick  belonging  to  the  old  woman 
is  to  be  found  in  it.  But  she  still 
makes  her  weekly  appearance, 
presenting  a  bill  for  which  the 
first  item  is  twenty-five  shillings 
for  famished  lodgings,  acconi- 
puiied  by  a  long  train  of  extras. 
I^  me  only  express  the  hope, 
py  friends,  that  if  I  am  address- 
hig  any  one  of  my  fellow-crea- 
toes  who  is  a  lodger,  he  will 
cultivate  the  conscientious  habits 
^kkk  befit  his  calling :  that  if 
he  is  the  last  man  he  will  put  up 
^  doornshain ;  that  he  will  not 
we  any  matches  on  the  floor  or 
■*•««»;  that   he  will  confine 


the  use  of  the  latchkey  within 
reasonable  limits;  that  he  will 
avoid  giving  unnecessary  trouble 
in  his  early  and  late  demands; 
and  that  he  will  deal  with  the 
overworked  servantsliberally  when 
he  goes  away  for  his  holiday,  or 
in  company  with  some  sweet 
creature  relinquishes  the  comforts 
of  bachelorism  for  a  home  of  his 
own. 

Many  are  the  traditions  and 
recollections  that  gather  round 
various  of  the  London  parlours. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
memorial  slab  or  stone  should  be 
placed  in  houses  where  celebrated 
people  have  lived,  and  in  some 
cases  this  has  actually  been  done. 
This  might  be  done  on  quite  a 
large  scale  in  the  parlours  of 
London  lodging-houses.  One 
might  speak  of  the  actors  and 
artists,  the  authors  and  journal- 
ists, the  men  of  wit  and  fashion 
and  business,  who  have  been  well 
content  with  the  unambitious 
parlour,  having,  however,  in  so 
many  cases  the  run  of  clubland 
and  a  general  entry  into  society. 
One  case  I  especially  remember. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  scion  of 
the  aristocracy,  who,  having  only 
slender  means  from  home,  first 
made  himself  a  free-lance  in  litera- 
ture, and  afterwards  a  power  in 
politics.  Kigorously  and  wisely 
economical,  he  stuck  to  the  par- 
lour of  a  London  lodging-house 
until  his  name  had  become  bruited 
over  the  world.  He  is  now  the 
favourite  guest  of  palaces,  and 
has  palaces  of  his  own.  Lastly, 
Asmodeus,  when  he  took  off  the 
roofs  and  peeped  into  the  houses, 
might  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  curious  and  comic  phases  of 
life  beneath  the  ceilings  of  metro- 
politan parlours. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*■  A  socid  old  En  polish  gentleman,  one  of 

the  olden  time.*  Ballad, 

*  No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone.' 

Shriek  !  went  the  engine,  and 
the  train  glided  slowly  out  of  the 
station  ;  one  last  good-bye,  one 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  Fanny  was 
lost  to  view.  Norah  had  begun 
the  long  journey  home.  Ah,  how 
she  had  been  longing  for  and  look- 
ing forward  to  this  !  and  now  that 
it  had  come,  what  would  she  not 
give  that  the  necessity  for  it  had 
never  arisen  !  So  much  had  been 
crowded  into  the  last  few  hours 
that  thinking  had  been  out  of  the 
question  ;  now,  as  the  train  rushed 
on  between  high  mountains,  be- 
side streams  and  rocks,  through, 
lovely  scenery  of  every  descrip- 
tion, she  paid  no  heed  to  it,  but 
lay  back  in  her  corner,  with  closed 
eyes,  and  thoughts  far  away, 
standing  in  imagination  beside  the 
bed  on  which  the  much-loved 
little  sister  lay,  and  by  degrees 
working  herself  into  a  fever  of 
nervous  excitement  as  she  thought 
that  this  day  must  pass,  and  the 
long  night  also,  ere  home  could  be 
reached.  And  0,  what  might  not 
have  happened  before  then  1  Try- 
ing to  change  this  current  of  anx- 
ious thought,  she  next  lived  over 
again,  in  imagination,  her  visit, 
now  among  the  things  of  the  past, 
at  Robin  Lodge.  But  here  another 
trouble  met  her.  The  greater 
sorrow  had  for  a  time  made  her 
foiget  the   lesser;  but   there   it 


still  was,  ready  to  assert  itself 
whenever  it  got  a  chance,  and 
if  the  house  seemed  dark  and 
dreary  to  Geoffrey  after  Xorah's 
departure,  I  doubt  if  she  felt  that 
dusty  railway  carriage  any  brighter 
a  place.  Poor  girl !  her  view  of 
life  just  now  was  sad  enough  to 
please  even  Miss  Duff;  but  I 
do  not  think  her  present  trouble 
would  have  been  any  easier  to 
bear  had  she  failed  to  take  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  happy  days  which 
had  been  sent  before  the  sorrow- 
ful. She  leant  back  and  tried  to 
think  of  nothing  at  all;  which,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
less of  attempts.  A  grufif  voice 
roused  her  presently,  proceeding 
from  an  old  gentleman  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  carriage,  its  only 
other  occupant. 

*  I  perceive,  ma'am,  that  you  do 
not  admire  mountain  scenery. 
Now  /  love  it.' 

*  0  yes,  I  do  indeed,'  she  an- 
swered, smiling  at  his  eccentric 
manner. 

*  Then  why  don't  you  look  out  1 
When  I  was  your  age  I  enjoyed 
nothing  better  than  a  journey 
through  parts  like  these ;  it  was 
not  the  rail  way  then,  though — no- 
thing so  luxurious — ^but  travelling 
often  through  mist  and  rain,  on 
the  top  of  a  crowded  coach.  I 
wouldn't  go  to  sleep  if  I  were  you. 
You  don't  know  how  much  you 
are  losing.' 

*  I  was  not  sleeping,  only  think- 
ing.' 

'  Thinking  with  your  eyes  shu  t. 
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dif  That  means  only  a  step 
aero68  the  boundary  to  dreamland. 
Yoong  ladies  like  yon  have  .no 
InuinesB  to  think.  Now  I  wonder 
what  the  thonghts  were  about? 
I'd  lay  a  good  ronnd  wager  they 
concerned  balls  and  pretty  frocks.' 
Xorah  smiled  sadly. 

*  No,  I  am  afraid  my  thoughts 
were  very  sorrowful  ones.  I  am 
going  home,  after  a  visit  to  friends, 
to  nurse  a  little  sick  sister  ;  and  I 
was  thinking  of  her  when  you 
spoke.' 

The  old  gentleman's  manner 
changed  instantly. 

*  Poor  child  1  poor  child  !  don't 
cry/  he  said  hurriedly,  as  the  tears 
rose  unbidden  to  her  eyes.  *  You 
knowitwon't  doanygood.  What's 
the  matter  with  the  little  lady  V 

•I  don't  know;  I  only  got  a 
tel^^ram.' 

<  HsDg  tel^;rams  I'  snarled  her 
companion  savagely.  '  They  are 
apiece  with  all  these  confounded 
new  inventions  !  Their  chief  end 
seems  to  be  frightening  honest 
folk  out  of  their  wits  with  t^eir 
abruptness  !  I  am  a  Tory,  ma'am  ; 
my  &ther  was  one  before  me,  and 
my  grandfather  before  him  !  I 
like  plain  old-fashioned  customs  ; 
but  Uiey  are  all  fading  fast  away 
one  after  the  other,  and  I  am 
constantly  saying  to  myself,  '^  My 
boy,  it's  time  you  faded  away  too ; 
there  are  new  heads  rising  up  to 
fit  the  new  shoulders."  Mary 
might miBsme, though.  Ah, well!' 

The  old  man  sat  lost  in  thought 
for  a  minute  or  two,  gently  tap- 
ping the  floor  with  his  large  sU- 
T6r-headed  umbrella ;  and  Norah 
as  silently  watched  him,  wonder- 
ing who  Mary  was.  Presently  he 
roused  himself. 

'But  I  have  not  said  what  I 
meant  to,  ma'am.  j)epend  upon 
it,  you  will  find  your  little  sister 
not  half  as  bad  as  the  nasty  little 
piece  of  pink  paper  led  you  to 
expect    Don't  fret^  ma'am.' 


Norah  wished  she  could  hon- 
estly believe  as  he  told  her ;  but 
she  was  comforted  nevertheless  by 
the  rough  sympathy,  and  the 
funny  manner  kept  her  thoughts 
from  herself  and  her  troubles. 

*Kow,  ma'am,'  continued  her 
companion,  '  observe  what  the 
march  of  knowledge  does,  and 
you  will  wonder  how  any  one  can 
wish  for  improvements.  Here  we 
are  in  this  train,  for  instance; 
and  I  don't  wish  to  frighten  you, 
but  whenever  I  set  foot  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  I  say  to  myself, 
"  Here  you  are,  Dick  Lewis,  safe 
and  sound  at  present ^  though  you 
are  growing  old ;  but  the  chances 
are  that  some  one  will  have  the 
unpleasant  duty  forced  upon  him 
of  picking  you  out  piecemeal 
somewhere  between  this  and  your 
journey's  end."  You  know,  ma'am, 
in  the  old  coaching-days  we  never 
had  accidents  of  any  consequence 
— at  least,  they  were  a  rarity. 
Then  in  these  railway  journeys 
you  may  sit  for  the  best  part  of  a 
day  beside  some  of  your  fellow- 
creatures,  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
ma'am;  and  ten  chances  to  one 
you  won't  address  two  words  to 
them  throughout  the  entire  jour- 
ney ;  or  if  you  summon  up  cour- 
age to  break  the  ice,  and  open  a 
conversation,  you  get  your  head 
almost  frozen  off  by  the  cold  an- 
swer. Now  on  the  coach  one 
often  made  friends  for  life  with 
the  man  who  sat  next  you.' 

*  It  must  have  been  very  un- 
pleasant if  he  proved  disagreeable,' 
remarked  Norah,  amused  in  spite 
of  herself. 

'People  were  pleasanter  in 
those  days, ma'am;  more  frank  and 
hearty ;  stood  less  on  their  dig- 
nity. Just  look  at  servants  now- 
adays too !  Why,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  that's  an  old  story  now, 
my  dear,  they  were  good,  honest, 
hard-working  men  and  women; 
could  read  and  write,  and  keep  a 
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civil  tongue  in  their  heads ;  once 
settled  in  a  good  family,  they  -were 
settled  there  for  life,  so  long  as 
they  behaved  themselves,  at  least. 
Now  if  you  go  into  any  parish 
school  you  will  find  the  little 
monkeys  learning  more  than  you 
probably  know  yourself;  and 
pray  what  good  does  it  do,  ma*am  ? 
What  good  f  that  is  the  question. 
You  certainly  get  a  maid-servant 
who  can  play  the  piano,  read 
French,  and  do  fancy-work ;  and 
a  man-servant  who  knows  Latin, 
oils  his  hair  with  your  pomatum, 
draws,  and  writes  poetry  to  his 
lady-love.  But  show  me  the 
servant  who  will  keep  the  house 
clean  and  look  after  his  master's 
interests  even  when  his  back  is 
turned,  and  you  will  show  me  a 
rarity;  a  rarity,  ma'am,  and  no 
mistake !' 

Norah's  eccentric  new  friend 
ran  on  in  the  same  strain,  not  re- 
quiring many  answers,  only  an 
assent  now  and  then,  for  to  dissent 
from  him  would  have  been  worse 
than  useless,  till  at  last,  having 
tired  himself  out,  he  dropped 
peacefully  asleep  and  slumbered 
on,  only  waking  as  the  train 
puffed  into  Edinburgh  station. 
There  was  some  little  time  be- 
fore the  night  train  to  Lon- 
don would  start,  and  Korah  had 
promised  that  she  would  em- 
ploy the  interval  in  at  least  at- 
tempting to  eat  something;  for 
the  lunch  she  had  taken  before 
starting  would  hardly  have  satis- 
fied a  hungry  little  bird.  The  old 
gentleman  was  wide  enough  awake 
now,  and  looked  after  Norah  and 
her  luggage  in  truly  fatherly  style. 
He  seemed  to  have  taken  her  un- 
der his  special  protection,  and  be- 
ing both  bound  for  London,  and 
both  travelling  by  the  same  train, 
proposed  that  they  should  make 
the  journey  together,  and  keep 
each  other  company.  His  gruff 
manner  had  entirely  disappeared 


— at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  Norah — 
and  from  his  keen  gray  eyes  there 
only  shone  forth  the  warmth  of 
his  honest  old  heart  She  gladly 
accepted  his  offered  escort,  feeling 
amused  by  the  friendship  which 
had  so  suddenly  sprung  up  between 
them.  They  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
little  tea  together;  for,  spite  of 
anxiety,  Korah's  long  fast  made 
her  glad  of  some  food.  When 
everything  was  ready,  and  they 
were  once  more  about  to  start,  her 
companion  tipped  the  guard,  ask- 
ing if  the  young  lady  and  he  could 
be  allowed  a  compartment  to  them- 
selves ;  which  favour  that  gentle- 
man granted,  adding, '  And  if  your 
young  lady  would  care  for  a  foot- 
warmer,  sir,  I'll  bring  one  in  a 
minute;  the  nights  grow  chilly 
now,  sir.* 

The  old  gentleman  answered 
gravely,  but  chuckled  as  the  guard 
departed.  Yet  Norah  fancied  she 
noticed  just  the  slightest  shade  of 
sadness  pass  over  the  fine  old  face, 
and  that  there  was  a  touch  of  re- 
gret^n  the  kind  voice  as  he  said, 

'That  man  took  you  for  my 
daughter,  my  dear,  though,  by  the 
way,  you  might  better  be  my 
granddaughter.  Ah,  well,  if  it 
had  pleased  God  ever  to  give  me 
a  little  girl  like  you,  I  think  I 
should  have  loved  her  very  much. 
But  I  must  content  myself  with 
playing  father  to  other  people's 
children  now;  that  is  next  best 
to  the  real  thing ;  and  I  must  not 
grumble  because  of  one  blessing 
withheld  when  so  many  have  been 
showered  down  upon  my  unde- 
serving old  head«  ]^ow,  my  dear, 
you  must  let  an  old  man  have  his 
way!  I  shall  make  you  up  a 
comfortable  bed  in  this  corner, 
and  as  soon  as  we  start  you  must 
go  to  sleep  like  a  good  child,  or 
your  heavy  eyes  will  be  enough 
to  frighten  your  little  sister  when 
she  sees  you  to-morrow.' 

j^orah  looked  up  gratefully  as 
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he  eorered  her  carefully  with  her 
wraps  and  settled  her  cnshions 
moie  comfortably.  After  he  had 
perfonned  these  little  services,  he 
composed  himself  in  the  opposite 
corner,  and  wishing  her  'Good- 
night, my  dear ;  I  am  going  to 
Bleep,  and  you  must  follow  my 
gtxxi  example/  closed  his  eyes, 
and  in  less  than  fiye  minutes  was 
ntterly  unconscious  of  all  things. 

'  Certainly,'  thought  Norah, 
'  his  terror  of  accidents  does  not 
seem  much  to  destroy  his  rest.' 
Soon,  tired  both  in  mind  and 
hody,  she  too  fell  asleep,  and  had 
a  strange  dream. 

Once  more  she  was  in  the  High- 
lands, and  Madge,  who  was  very 
ill,  was  there  too.  Not  in  her 
little  bedy  though,  but  out  among 
the  heather  on  the  bleak  hillside, 
where  the  cruel  rain  smote  down 
hard  and  fast,  and  there  was  no 
shelter  from  the  biting  stinging 
wind,  and  none  was  near  to  help 
save  Norah.  And  she  stood  up, 
and  strained  her  eyes,  and  called 
for  aid  j  but  the  wind  carried  her 
voice  away,  and  at  last,  when 
she  opened  her  mouth  to  cry,  no 
sound  would  come.  And  the  rain 
came  down,  and  the  wind  blew. 
In  a  little  time  a  figure  approached, 
and  as  it  came  nearer  sbe  saw  that 
it  was  Percival.  And  she  called 
out  aloud,  *  O,  help  me  I  Carry 
home  my  sister,  for  she  is  very 
ill  P  And  Percival  stooped  to  raise 
the  child,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the 
stonn  became  more  violent  and 
beat  against  him,  till  his  arms  lost 
their  strength  and  dropped  their 
burden  to  the  ground.  And  he 
tried  once  again,  but  it  was  of  no 
Avafl.  Then  he  cried, '  Help  me, 
Iforah !  Let  ua  work  together  !' 
And  Norah  stooped  and  tried,  but 
each  seemed  to  hinder  the  other ; 
they  could  not  raise  the  child. 
Then  Percival  gave  up  in  despair, 
Uid  walked  sadly  away.  And  the 
iiin  came  down,  and   the  wind 


blew.  After  a  little  time  Norah 
saw  another  figure  come  slowly 
over  the  mountain-side,  and  as  it 
came  nearer  she  saw  that  it  was 
Greoffrey.  And  she  raised  her 
voice,  and  cried  aloud,  *  O,  help 
me  !  Carry  home  my  sister,  for 
she  is  very  ill !'  And  Geoffrey  came 
quickly,  and  he  said,  '  Help  me, 
Norah !  Let  us  work  together  I' 
and  she  answered  gladly,  'Yes, 
Geoffrey,  I  will!'  And  as  they 
stooped  together,  they  raised  the 
little  child  with  ease ;  she  seemed 
no  longer  heavy,  the  weight  of 
the  burden  had  been  halved,  each 
helped  the  other  in  their  work. 
And  the  rain  ceased  to  fall,  and 
the  wind  to  blow,  and  through  a 
rift  in  the  cloud  the  glorious  sun 
burst  forth.  Then  Geoffrey  looked 
up  and  smiled,  and  said,  '  Norah, 
why  were  you  so  faithless  ?  'Twas 
only  the  sun  behind  the  cloud.  Did 
you  not  know  I  would  come  to 
you  at  last  1  Look  up,  my  child, 
my  love ;  ever  keep  looking  up  !' 
And  Norah  did  look  up ;  and  the 
sun  shone  forth  so  brightly  that 
she  awoke. 

It  was  only  the  light  of  the  rail- 
way-lamp shining  in  her  eyes, 
after  all.  There  was  no  Geoffrey, 
no  Madge,  no  sun  behind  the 
cloud;  the  train  was  every  mo- 
ment carrying  her  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  dear  High- 
land hills,  and  all  seemed  dark 
and  sad  to  poor  little  Norah  Grant. 
Mr.  Bichard  Lewis  slumbered 
peacefully  on.  Norah,  feeling  no 
longer  sleepy,  sat  up,  and  tried  to 
make  out  through  the  smoky  car- 
riage-windows some  of  the  dim 
objects  in  the  darkness  outside. 
She  smiled  as  she  thought  of 
her  strange  dream;  a  sad  little 
smile  it  was,  though.  Would  it 
ever  come  true  ?  Would  Geoffrey 
and  she  ever  be  allowed  to  share 
life's  many  burdens  between  themi 
On  the  whole  the  dream  rather 
comforted  her ;  might  it  not  have 
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been  sent  as  a  sign  to  hope  on, 
hope  ever?  Do  not  be  afraid  lest 
I  should  be  about  to  weary  you 
with  a  long  account  of  Norah's 
thoughts  and  feelings  during  this 
railway  journey ;  suffice  it  to  say 
thaty  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  good  old  Mr.  Lewis,  no  acci- 
dent happened,  no  broken  bones 
had  to  be  picked  out  of  the  car- 
riage half-way,  but  about  seven 
next  morning  the  Flying  Scotch- 
man triumphantly  entered  King's 
Cross  Station,  and  Norah  and  her 
new  Mend  alighted.  How  gray 
and  grubby  every  one  does  look, 
to  be  sure,  after  a  long  night's 
journey!  And  yet  how  people 
vary  in  this  respect  1  Some  make 
a  point  of  getting  untidy  as  soon 
as  they  enter  a  railway- carriage ; 
it  is  evidently  an  important  part 
of  the  journey,  in  their  eyes. 
Kecktie  pulled  to  one  side,  hat 
askew,  gloves  thrown  off,  and 
consequently  hands  dirty.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  look  almost  as 
trim  and  neat  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  as  at  the  beginning;  a 
trifle  dusty,  perhaps,  but  that  they 
cannot  help.  Norah  belonged  to 
the  latter  class  of  travellers ;  but 
she  looked  pale  and  anxious,  and 
no  wonder,  poor  child ;  the  last 
few  hours  had  been  very  trying. 

*  Now,  my  dear,'  remarked  her 
friend,  *  any  one  sent  to  fetch  you, 
ehr 

*  There  is  sure  to  be,  I  think — 
yes,  there  is  Neville;  I  thought 
mother  would  send  her.  Poor 
woman,  she  always  gets  short- 
sighted at  a  railway-station ;'  and 
Norah  hurried  off,  eager  to  find 
the  maid  and  hear  tidings  of  her 
sister. 

Mr.  Lewis  meanwhile  departed 
to  look  after  their  luggage.  Ee- 
tuming  a  few  minutes  later  with 
Neville,  Norah  found  him  seated 
triumphantly  on  his  large  port- 
manteau, making  a  footstool  of  his 
small  one,  his  voice  heard  loud 


above  the  din  calling  for  '  a  large 
black  trunk  with  N.  G.  in  red 
letters,  a  little  black  bonnet-box 
with  N.  G.  in  red  letters;  who 
will  be  good  enough  to  bring  me 
those  articles  with  N.  G.  marked 
in  red  letters  f 

Good  old  man,  if  only  he  had 
put  on  his  spectacles  he  would 
have  seen  that  those  same  red- 
lettered  trunks  had,  in  due  order, 
been  taken  from  the  van,  and 
were  now  quietly  lying  on  one 
side,  waiting  to  be  claimed. 

Norah  hurried  up. 

'O  Mr.  Lewis,  Neville  says 
my  sister  is  no  worse,  perhaps  a 
shade  better,  this  morning.  I  am 
so  thankful !' 

*  My  dear,  I  congratulate  you. 
I  dare  not  rise  from  my  seat,  or 
there  is  no  knowing  what  would 
become  of  this  property  of  mine ; 
but  I  congratulate  you  with  my 
whole  heart.  I  told  you  how  it 
would  be  yesterday,  only  I  could 
see  you  did  not  believe  the  old 
man.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence, my  dear,  and  have  invari- 
ably found  those  telegrams  to  be 
mere  sensational  disturbances,  ter- 
rifying one  out  of  one's  five  senses 
all  for  nothing.  Now,  my  dear, 
how  are  you  going  to  get  home  f 

'  Neville  has  found  my  trunks, 
I  see,  and  got  a  cab;  so  I  am 
ready  to  start  at  once,  and  must 
vnsh  you  good-bye.  Thank  you 
so  much  for  all  your  kind  care 
of  me ;  mother  will  feel  so  grate- 
ful when  she  knows ;  and,'  added 
Norah,  somewhat  shyly,  *  if  ever 
you  are  near  Addison-gardens, 
and  will  come  to  see  us,  we  shall 
be  so  happy.* 

*  I  am  going  very  much  in  that 
direction  at  present,  my  dear; 
for  I  mean  to  part  from  you  only 
at  your  own  door.  AJsk  your 
nurse  to  call  for  my  brougham- 
Mr.  Lewis's  brougham;  it  has  a 
fat  piebald  horse ;  and  when  she 
has  found  it  you  and  I  will  start 
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for  Addison  -  gaidens  together. 
Mistress  Neville  may  ride  in  the 
cab  and  guard  your  luggage.  I 
neyergoite  trast  these  London  cab- 
mezL  You  won't  mind  me  seeing 
yoQsafely  home,  my  dear?  You  will 
let  an  old  man  please  himself  T 

He  was  still  seated  on  his  pro- 
perty, and  Norah  looked  down 
on  him  with  grateful  eyes. 

'Thank you  so  much,'  she  said. 
*  I  can't  think  what  makes  every 
one  so  kind.' 

'Perhaps  the  little  girls,  who 
are  so  nice,  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  my  dear  I  You  need  not 
thank  me ;  I  live  quite  close  my- 
self, my  sister  Mary  and  I ;  it  is 
all  on  mj  way.' 

Xorah  afterward^  learnt  that 
the  abode  of  Mr.  Eichard  Lewis 
and  his  sister  was  a  small  house 
not  fur  from  Cornwall-gardens. 
Some  persons  might  have  con- 
sidered his  proposed  route  home 
a  roundabout  one.  The  brougham 
with  the  fat  piebald  horse  was 
Eoon  found,  and  they  started.  It 
is  a  long  drive  at  the  best,  that 
from  King's  Cross  to  Kensington, 
a  weary  drive,  particularly  after  a 
long  night's  journey ;  but  it  came 
to  an  end  at  last.  There  stood  the 
dear  familiar  house ;  but,  0,  how 
her  heart  sank  as  the  carriage 
drove  silently  up,  for  there  was 
stiaw  laid  down !  She  mutely 
pointed  to  it,  with  such  an  anxious 
look  in  her  eyes  that  Mr.  Lewis 
wondered  if  he  could  be  going  to 
have  a  cold,  he  felt  such  a  strange 
choky  feeling  in  his  throat.  But 
he  answered  cheerfully  her  un- 
spoken question : 

*  Straw,  my  dear  ?  And  a  very 
sensible  arrangement ;  it  is  best 
to  have  entire  quiet,  however 
dight  the  illness.  Why,  I  have 
known  people  lay  it  down  for  a 
bad  headache'  (the  kind  old 
fellow  must  have  had  rather  hy- 
pochondriac Mends). 

The  door  was  reached.     With 


one  grateful  hasty  good-bye^ 
Norah  jumped  out.  The  old  gen- 
tleman pulled  the  check-string, 
ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  off, 
and  .soon  the  brougham  and  the 
piebald  horse  had  quitted  Addi- 
son-road. 

Only  a  kind  old  Christian, 
dropping  a  seed  of  kindness 
where  he  could  I  Only  a  true- 
hearted  old-fashioned  gentleman ! 
He  had  but  lightened  a  sad  jour- 
ney to  one  of  his  fellow-travellers 
in  life,  but  helped  to  comfort  one 
lonely  little  heart.  Kot  great 
deeds  these  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
if  ever  they  hear  about  them  at 
all.  A  pretty  little  maiden  lady, 
who  is  waiting  just  no  w  in  a  small 
house  near  Cornwall-gardens,  and 
wondering  what  keeps  Dick  so 
long,  will,  perhaps,  be  told  the 
cause  of  his  delay,  and  will  gently 
answer,  '  Quite  right,  dear  Dick ; 
it  is  all  in  the  day's  work.' 

But  I  think,  when  men  are 
judged  by  their  works,  there  are 
many  like  Eichard  Lewis  who 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  door  opened  almost  before 
Korah  had  had  time  to  knock ;  an- 
other moment,  and  she  was  in  her 
mother's  arms.  Mrs.  Grant  drew 
her  gently  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  kissed  and  caressed  her  in  a 
way  which  told  how  sorely  she 
had  been  missed. 

'  O  mother,  tell  me  quickly, 
how  is  Madge  ?  Neville  tells  me 
it  is  low  fever ;  mother,  why  did 
you  not  send  sooner?'  and  Norah 
looked  up  reproachfully. 

'  Darling,  I  telegraphed  as  soon 
as  we  knew  there  was  the  least 
cause  for  alarm.  Madge  had 
been  ailing  for  some  little  time, 
but  we  hoped  it  was  but  the  effect 
of  London  air  after  the  seaside ; 
it  was  only  some  few  days  ago 
we  knew  it  was  low  fever ;  then 
the  doctor  trusted  it  would  be  a 
slight  attack,  and  I  did  not  wish 
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to  shorten  your  visit  nnnecessarily. 
Bat  the  night  before  last  her 
mind  wandered,  and  she  cried  so 
constantly  for  you,  Norah,  that 
the  doctor  said  I  should  send  for 
you  at  once,  it  was  the  most 
likely  thing  to  do  her  good.' 

'  Mother,  you  should  have  sent 
sooner;  I  was,  O,  so  ready  to 
come !' 

Mrs.  Grant  thought  she  dis- 
covered a  trace  of  home-sickness 
in  the  voice;  but  she  took  no 
notice  of  it,  only  smoothed  her 
daughter's  hair,  and  taking  the 
little  face  between  her  hands,  im- 
printed a  loving  kiss  on  it,  as  she 
6aid, 

'  Madge  is  no  worse  this  morn- 
ing, love;  and  after  you  have 
had  some  breakfast,  if  you  think 
you  can  keep  very  quiet  and  com- 
posed, you  may  go  to  her.  Be 
cheerful,  for  she  gets  tired  and 
fretful  at  times,  poor  child.' 

Mrs.  Grant  was  a  sweet  deli- 
cate-looking woman,  tall  and  fair. 
Her  little  daughter  Madge  resem- 
bled her  more  in  face  and  figure 
than  did  Norah ;  but  she  had  the 
latter's  soft  gray  eyes  and  dark 
lashes,  and  something  of  her  ex- 
pression too  when  she  smiled.  A 
thorough  lady  and  a  thorough 
mother.  Everything  about  the 
little  house  spoke  of  taste  and 
refinement :  from  the  tiny  conser- 
vatory, filled  with  bright  flower- 
ing plants,  opening  out  of  the 
drawing  •  room,  down  to  the 
minutest  details  of  the  furniture, 
a  lady's  hand  was  visible  through- 
out. Korah  did  not  feel  the  least 
hungry;  but  with  her  mother 
seated  near,  coaxing  her  to  eat,  she 
tried,  j  ust  to  please  her.  She  soon 
rose,  and  pushed  away  her  plate. 

^Mother,  I  cannot  wait  any 
longer ;  let  me  see  Madge  now.' 

Mrs.  Grant  led  the  way  up- 
stairs, and  opened  softly  the  door 
of  the  sick-room;  then  stood  back, 
and  whispered, 


'  You  had  better  go  in  alone. 
She  knows  you  are  come,  and  we 
must  not  excite  her  with  too  many 
people.' 

A  quick  cry  of  pleasure  from 
the  bed  as  Norah  came  forward 
was  the  sweetest  welcome  she 
could  have  had ;  and  as  she  bent 
down,  and  two  hot  little  arms 
were  clasped  tight  round  her 
neck,  while  a  weak  little  voice 
said,  *  O  Norah,  you  have  really 
come  at  last!  You  can't  think 
how  I  have  wanted  you!'  she 
felt  happier  than  she  had  done 
for  some  days  past,  and  forgot  for 
a  time  that  other  trouble  which 
seemed  no  nearer  a  happier  ter- 
mination than^before.       » 

That  same'  evening,  leaving 
Madge,  who  had  at  last  fallen 
asleep,  to  the  tender  core  of  the 
faithful  old  nurse,  mother  and 
daughter  repaired  down-stairs  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Grant  poked  the 
drawing-room  fire  into  a  cheerful 
blaze,  seated  herself  in  a  low  chair 
beside  it,  and  putting  her  arm 
round  Norah's  waist,  drew  her 
gently  down  till  she  knelt  beside 
her. 

*And  how  about  your  visit, 
dearie?'  she  asked.  *  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  of  it  yet' 

Nomh  curled  herself  up  com- 
fortably on  the  hearth  rag  and 
leant  her  head  back  against  hss 
mother's  knee  ere  she  answered: 
it  did  not  quite  suit  her  feelings 
that  this  conversation  should  he 
carried  on  face  to  face ;  then  she 
said, 

*I  enjoyed  my  visit,  on  the 
whole,  very  much,  mother.' 

*  As  much  as  last  year's,  Norahf 
'Well,  perhaps  not  quite  so 

much.* 

*  I  thought  not,  dear.  How  was 
thatr 

'I  don't  know  exactly;'  and 
Norah's  eyes  were  steadily  fixed 
on  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Grant  made  no  remark  on 
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the  sobject,  though  she  rather 
8iiq)eeted  that  her  daughter  could 
eeaily  have  found  out  the  reason 
hid  Bhe  wished.  She  also  felt 
sue  there  was  some  trouble  press- 
ing on  her  child  just  now,  from 
the  worried  look  in  her  eyes; 
but  she  had  entire  confidence  in 
her,  and  did  not  press  the  matter 
farther. 

'Who were  there  besides  your- 
self dearf  she  presently  asked. 

'0,  a  fdnny  old  aunt  of  Mr. 
Boss — such  a  queer  specimen, 
mother! — an  English  girl,  Miss 
Tennant ;  and  Mr.  Leicester,  who 
was  there  last  year,  you  know; 
and,'  rather  quickly  after  an  in- 
stant's pause,  '  a  Mr.  Lindsay.' 

Mothers'  ears  are*  the  quickest, 
and  mothers'  eyes  the  keenest; 
but  any  one  would  have  been 
Teiy  blind  not  to  have  discovered 
that  nnder  those  last  words  a 
rtoiy  lay  hid.  Mrs.  Grant  had 
looked  somewhat  anxious  at  the 
mention  of  Percival's  name;  for 
she  had  had  her  fears  in  that 
<inarter.  They  soon  subsided, 
however;  for  though  the  gray 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  fire, 
Nonh's  colour  never  changed, 
and  the  hand  that  lay  in  her 
mothei^s  never  moved.  Bat  when 
Geoffrey's  name  had  been  so  hur- 
liedly  spoken  the  head  had  turned 
j^  a  httle  further  away  and  the 
hand  had  involuntarily  trembled. 
That  was  all;  but  these  simple 
actions  told  a  good  deal.  As 
Novah  had  said  to  herself  in  the 
Highlands,  when  feeling  lonely 
and  homesick,  *  Mother  saw  and 
aympathised.'  Unspoken  sym- 
pathy truly,  but  comforting  never- 
thdess.  Mrs.  Grant  remembered 
a  time,  long  ago  now,  when  she 
had  experienced  something  of 
theae  feelings  herself;  and  her 
^»«art  felt  heavy  for  her  daugh- 
t^i'a  troubles.  She  asked  no 
farther  confidence,  but,  stooping 
down,  kissed  her  child's  forehead, 


and  whispered  low,  'God  bless 
you,  my  dearest  T 

It  was  growing  late,  and  with- 
out another  word  mother  and 
daughter  rose  and  wished  each 
other  good -night.  Norah  had 
almost  gained  her  own  room, 
when,  turning  round,  she  threw 
her  arms  round  Mrs.  Grant's  neck, 
hugged  her  close,  and  whispered, 
'  There  never  was  a  mother  like 
you  in  the  world ;  it  is  so  sweet 
to  be  at  home  again !' 


CHAPTER  XVL 

'  When  pain  and  angaish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angd  thon.'    doott. 

Dark  days  followed ;  dark  sad 
days.  Madge  grew  worse;  the 
straw  laid  down  in  front  of  that 
house  in  Addison-gardens  was 
many  times  renewed.  Neigh- 
bours saw  the  doctor^s  carriage 
stop  there  oftener  and  remain 
longer ;  and  they  may  also  have 
noticed  that,  as  he  left  the  house, 
there  was  frequently  a  sorrowful 
pitying  look  on  his  kindly  face. 
Good  and  noble  men  as  doctors 
mostly  are,  how  much  they  see  of 
the  sad  side  of  life !  a  side  often 
so  utterly  mournful  that  few  can 
ever  become  callous  to  it,  however 
familiar  constant  practice  may 
make  them  with  it.  This  doctor 
was  an  honest  Christian,  a  true 
gentleman,  and  a  great  lover  of  all 
his  little  patients.  He  had  many 
children  of  his  own  at  home,  who 
often  boasted  that  never  once 
could  they  remember  him  address- 
ing one  angry  word  to  them,  or 
making  use  of  one  hasty  expres- 
sion. He  had  been  blessed  with 
a  sweet  unselfish  temper,  which 
he  carried  with  him  to  every  sick- 
room he  visited.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  he  was  universally 
loved  and  honoured)  Madge 
looked  forward  to  his  visits  with 
eager  pleasure,  and  wheny  after  a 
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little  tune,  he  hegan  to  come  more 
frequently — twice,  and  at  last 
three  times,  a  day — she  only  felt 
how  good  it  was  of  him  to  spend 
80  much  time  and  trouble  on  her. 
Ah,  but  after  a  little  while  she 
ceased  to  think  at  all,  and  Norah, 
the  never-failing  watcher  beside 
her  bed,  heard  only  rambling 
words,  snatches  of  conversation 
carried  on  with  imaginary  persons, 
low  moans  of  restlessness  and  pain; 
often — and  this  was  the  hardest  to 
bear — cries  for  herself,  for  Norah. 
to  come  back ;  why  did  she  stay 
so  very  long  away  ?  Then  when 
she  would  come  gently  up  to  the 
bed  and  stoop  over  the  sufferer, 
laying  her  cool  hand  on  the  hot 
brow,  it  would  almost  break  her 
heart  to  see  the  blue  eyes  turned 
up  without  a  trace  of  recognition 
in  them,  only  a  vacant  weary  gaze. 
So  the  days  went  by,  Madge 
growing  daOy  weaker,  till  to  the 
loving  eyes  that  watched  her  she 
seemed  only  waiting  to  be  carried 
to  the  land  that  is  very  far  off. 
The  Angel  of  Death  was  no 
stranger  in  the  family — he  had 
visited  it  many  times  before ;  they 
knew  his  stem  face  well,  and 
dared  not  deceive  themselves. 
But  beside  that  little  sick-bed 
mother  and  sister  were  not  the 
only  watchers.  It  seemed  so  head 
to  believe  that  another  Form  was 
also  there,  looking  with  loving 
pitying  eyes  on  the  sorrow  He 
had  Himself  sent,  which  He  was 
waiting  to  help  them  to  bear,  and 
which  was  to  work  together  for 
their  good,  because  they  loved 
God  They  did  remember  Him, 
though,  and  fervent  agonised 
prayers  went  tip  from  mother  and 
sister  that  the  Good  Shepherd 
would  leave  them  this  lamb  just 
a  little  longer,  or,  if  this  must  not 
be,  carry  it  safely  away  in  Hia 
loving  arms  to  the  home  where 
pain  and  sorrow,  tears  and  sighing, 
never  pass  the  door. 


Many,  many  times  was  this 
prayer  renewed ;  at  last,  as  the  be- 
loved little  child  grew  worse, 
when  the  good  doctor,  daily  meet^ 
ing  the  mother's  anxious  gaze  and 
reading  the  unspoken  question, 
'  How  is  she  Y  had  each  time  to 
answer  more  sadly,  *  No  better,' 
they  no  longer  hoped  for  an 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  their 
prayer,  but  only  begged  that  the 
restless  pain  might  be  shortened, 
and  that  little  Madge  might  soon 
be  'where  the  weary  are  at  rest.* 

So  when  their  faith  and  trost 
had  been  sorely  tried,  when  they 
had  stood  the  test,  when  they 
were  most  ready  to  give  up  their 
darling  that  her  sufferings  might 
be  shortened,  she  was  restored  to 
them.  One  evening,  when  the 
doctor  paid  his  customary  visit, 
and  Norah  asked  him,  'Tell me, 
is  there  any  hope  V  he  gave  that 
answer  which  has  so  many  times 
been  sadly  uttered,  *  My  dear,  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope;  her 
case  lies  in  higher  hands  than 
ours;  we  must  leave  it  there :  man 
can  do  little  more.'  Then,  instead 
of,  as  usual,  softly  leaving  the 
house,  saying  he  would  return  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  he 
offered  to  remain  and  watch  with 
them.  A  change  must  soon  take 
place,  and  he  might  be  wanted. 

Just  when  all  was  at  its  darkest, 
when  there  seemed  no  ray  of  hope 
remaining,  when  they  could  only 
sit  and  watch  for  the  end,  the 
fever  turned,  Madge  opened  her 
eyes,  and  the  doctor,  hastily  going 
to  her,  felt  her  skin,  her  pulse ; 
and  the  kind  voice,  which  had 
remained  steady  through  the  hoars 
of  terrible  anxiety,  now  trembledi 
as  he  turned  to  the  mother  and 
said, 

*  She  will  do  now.  God  has 
truly  worked  a  miracle  to  save 
her.' 

And  when  Mrs.  Grant,  harmy       , 
daring  to  believe  that  what  he      1 
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said  was  troe,  came  softly  to  the 
bedside  and  looked  on  the  beloved 
little  &ce,  she  no  longer  met  a 
blank  unconscious  gaze,  bat  Madge 
tried  to  hold  out  two  weak  arms, 
looked  up  lovingly,  and,  with  a 
contented  murmur  of  'Mother' 
and  '  Noiah,'  turned  on  her  side 
and  dropped  into  a  peaceful  slum- 
ber. It  had  indeed  been  darkest 
before  the  dawn;  but  light  had 
come  at  last,  and  the  sad  night 
was  now  among  the  things  of  the 
past 

Gradually  Madge  began  to 
mend ;  very,  very  slowly,  for  the 
long  illness  seemed  hardly  to  have 
left  her  strength  to  recover.  lit- 
tle by  httle  she  grew  stronger, 
till  at  last  the  doctor  said  he 
hoped  she  was  out  of  the  wood 
now,  and  they  must  take  great 
care  she  did  not  return  to  it.  The 
most  wearisome  part  of  the  illness 
began  now,  when,  tired  out  and 
lestless,  poor  Madge  grew  at  times 
fretfnl  and  impatient;  when  all 
things  failed  to  amuse  her ;  when 
she  longed  for  a  change  fix)m  the 
sick-room  she  had  been  confined 
to  so  long.  Now  did  Norah's 
love  shine  out  true  and  strong. 
She  never  complained  when  im- 
patient words  were  wrung  from 
the  usually  patient  little  invalid, 
hut  would  sit  for  hours  reading 
to  her,  singing  to  her,  telling  her 
stories,  concocting  dainties  to 
tempt  the  capricious  appetite, 
feeling  she  could  never  do  enough 
for  the  sister  who  had  been  so 
mercifully  restored  to  her.  And 
she  was  rewarded  a  hundred- 
fold; for  the  wan  face  would  light 
up  with  pleasure  when  Norah 
entered  the  room,  and  the  grate- 
fnl,  *  It  feels  so  nice  to  have  you 
here,*  was  the  greatest  recompense 
she  could  have  bad. 

Now  that  the  necessity  for 
exertion  had  passed,  Mrs.  Grant's 
oveitried  strength  gave  in,  and, 
though  not  dukgeronsly  ill,  she 


became  so  weak  and  nervous  that 
the  doctor  forbade  her  entering 
the  sick-room,  except  on  rare 
occasions ;  so  Korah  had  now  two 
invalids  on  her  hands.  She  did 
almost  everything  for  Madge;  and 
faithful  old  nuise  hovered  between 
the  two  rooms,  doing  all  that  was 
necessary  for  her  mistress,  but 
keeping  careful  watch  over  her 
cherished  young  charge. 

Norah  had  not  been  without 
tender  sympathy  during  these 
trying  times.  Kind  friends  had 
written  loving  letters  from  all 
parts,  and  many  were  the  sad 
accounts  she  had  had  to  send  off 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Friends 
in  London  had  been  unfailing  in 
their  inquiries,  and  one  day  Norah 
had  been  astonished  to  see  a 
brougham  draw  up  at  their  door, 
with  a  piebald  horse  she  remem- 
bered well,  for  it  was  the  same 
that  had  brought  her  home  from 
King's  Cross  Station  three  weeks 
ago.  Three  weeks  1  It  seemed 
more  like  three  years  !  There  had 
alighted,  not  an  old  gentleman, 
but  a  neat  little  middle-aged  lady, 
who  sent  up  a  card  bearing  the 
name  of  *  Miss  Mary  Lewis,'  and 
Norah  thought  she  had  never  seen 
a  sweeter  face  than  the  owner  of 
that  card  possessed.  Such  a  calm, 
peaceful,  childlike  face,  that 
Norah's  heart  had  gone  out  to  her 
visitor  at  once.  Many  times  after- 
wards the  same  brougham  stopped 
at  the  door  and  the  same  little 
figure  descended,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  her 
brother ;  and  once,  when  Madge 
was  getting  better,  by  a  Skye 
terrier  named  *  Fanny,'  who  polite- 
ly went  up-stairs  and  paid  the 
patient  an  afternoon  call.  Usual- 
ly Miss  Mary  Lewis  brought  a 
small  covered  basket  in  her  hand, 
from  which  some  dainty  was  pro- 
duced *  for  your  little  sister  up- 
stairs, with  my  love ;'  sometimes 
jelly,  temptingly  clear  and  deli- 
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cate-looking ;  sometimes  delicious 
fruit,  or  sweet  flowers;  till  Madge 
learnt  to  look  forward  to  her  un- 
known friend's  visit  with  pleasure, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  she 
might  see  and  thank  her  for  herself. 

Norah  had  had  one  or  two  long 
letters  from  Fanny,  full  of  loving 
sympathy  and  kind  messages. 
Some  of  these  she  had  shown  her 
mother,  some  she  had  not.  In 
her  last  letter,  Fanny  mentioned 
Geoffrey's  having  quitted  Eohin 
Lodge  and  returned  to  London. 
'  Perhaps  some  day  you  may  come 
across  lum,'  continued  the  letter ; 
'his  home  in  Porchester^terrace 
is  not  far  from  yours.  I  fancy 
he  seemed  to  think  our  poor  little 
windows  let  in  less  light  after  a 
certain  young  lady  departed !'  In* 
voluntarily,  as  she  read  this, 
Borah  started,  and  Madge,  who 
was  lazily  lying  in  bed,  content- 
edly eating  her  breakfast,  said, 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Norah  f 
Did  anything  hurt  you  V 

*  No,  nothing,  dear;'  and  Norah 
kept  her  face  carefully  away  till 
the  tell-tale  colour  had  subsided ; 
then,  slipping  the  letter  into  her 
pocket,  she  came  across  to  Madge, 
and  began  chatting  to  her  in  her 
usual  bright  way. 

'  Stoop  down,'  commanded  the 
small  invalid;  and  Norah  obeying, 
she  clasped  both  arms  tight  round 
her  neck,  hugged  her  close,  and 
said,  *  Then  if  nothing  hurt  you, 
why  did  you  start  like  that  1  You 
mu8tn*t  do  it  again,  or  I  shall 
think  you  are  getting  ill  too  ;  and, 
if  you  grow  ill  from  nursing  me, 
I  think  I  shall  die.' 

Norah  laughingly  rallied  her 
for  her  silly  fancies,  and  the  sub- 
ject dropped.  But  when  alone, 
some  hours  later,  in  her  own  room, 
she  locked  the  door,  and  once 
more  drawing  the  letter  from  her 
pocket,  read  a  certain  part  of  it 
carefully  over  again.  Could  she, 
dare  she,  believe   what    Fanny 


wrote?  Was  there  any  chance  of 
that  strange  dream  coming  tmet 
Did  Geoffrey  really  care  whether 
she  were  absent  or  present  t  0, 
if  what  Fanny  told  her  was  not 
strictly  true,  it  was  cruel  to  have 
awakened  fresh  hopes  in  her 
breast !  Lately,  Norah's  thoughts 
had  been  so  much  occupied  with 
other  things  that  she  had  had  no 
time  to  ponder  on  her  own  private 
worries;  and  just  as  she  was  begin- 
ning to  hope  that  she  might  in  a 
measure  forget  them,  tins  letter 
arrived  to  uncover  the  old  wounds 
and  make  them  ache  afresh.  She 
was  weaker  than  she  used  to  be, 
and  now,  as  she  felt  the  need  of  a 
strong  heart  to  lean  on,  Geoffrey 
arose  to  her  remembrance.  She 
recalled  him,  with  Teddy  in  his 
arms,  that  night  of  the  dance;  he 
had  never  looked  more  manly  than 
when  gently  soothing  the  little 
fellow's  fears ;  and  again  at  the 
keeper's  cottage  on  the  hill,  when 
such  tender  pity  had  looked  down 
on  the  poor  suffering  baby. 
Norah  knew  she  could  trust  him 
without  one  moment's  hesitation 
with  herself  and  all  whom  she 
loved.  She  smiled  as  she  thought 
how  unlikely  it  was  that  she  and 
Geoffrey  should  ever  meet  bj 
chance  in  London,  this  ^eat 
crowded  London,  whereyou  might 
live  for  years  beside  your  next- 
door  neighbour  and  hardly  know 
his  name  at  the  end.  Bat  the  smile 
very  soon  gave  place  to  tears, 
Norah  being  at  present  rather  hke 
an  April  day,  when  showers  are 
sadly  ready  to  fall ;  and  as  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  High- 
lands and  the  '  days  that  are  no 
more,'  she  leaned  her  head  on  the 
pillow  and  indulged  in  a  good 
cry.  She  felt  better  after  it ;  and 
bathing  her  fiice  and  smoothing 
her  hur,  she  repaired  to  her 
mother's  room,  where  she  was 
resting  on  the  sofa^  to  ask  her  how 
she  fdt. 
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Mn.  Grant's  quick  eyes  soon 
noticed  traces  of  trouble  on  her 
daughter's  face;  but  she  only 
kissed  her  warmly^  as  Norah  beat 
up  her  cushions  and  made  her 
more  comfortable,  and  said,  'I 
am  afraid  your  duties  of  sick- 
nurse  to  us  both  haye  been  rather 
too  much  for  you,  dear :  you  look 
pale  and  worn ;  you  must  begin 
to  take  regular  exercise  again,  and 
get  back  some  of  the  Highland 
roses  to  your  cheeks!'  And  Norah 
answered  cheerfully,  scolding  her- 
self for  having  been  discontented 
when  so  many  blessings  had  been 
given  to  her.  She  was  a  brave 
girl  after  all,  this  Norah  Grant ! 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

'  Patiace  is  sorrow's  salre.'  Chubchill. 
*  He  is  tinly  valiant  that  can  wisely  soifer.* 
Shakbspba&e. 

Will  you  come  with  me  to  a 
house  in  Porchester-terrace ;  never 
mind  the  number ;  the  same  people 
don't  live  there  now,  and  the  house 
has  been  so  altered  you  would 
not  know  it  again.  I  want  to 
show  you  Geofi&ey's  home,  and  in- 
troduce you  to  Geoffrey's  mother. 

Only  two  members  in  this 
fiunily :  *  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.' 
How  many  a  tale  lies  hid  under 
these  often-quoted  words !  and 
Geoffrey  had  not  always  been  an 
only  son. 

On  the  morning  on  which  I 
have  chosen  to  introduce  you  to 
this  particular  house  in  Porchester* 
terrace,  mother  and '  eon.  were 
seated  at  breakfast — ^the  only  oc- 
cupants of  the  room,  unless  we 
except  a  beautiful  coUie-dog,  de- 
mmely  seated  beside  her  master, 
not  begging,but  watching  with  her 
soft  brown  eyes  every  morsel  he 
put  into  his  moutL  They  were 
seated  at  either  end  of  the*  table ; 
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Mrs.  Lindsay  occupied  with  her 
duties  as  tea-maker;  and  he 
dividing  his  attention  between 
his  mother,  his  breakfast,  his 
newspaper,  and  his  dog.  There 
was  very  little  resemblance  be- 
tween Geoffrey  and  his  mother. 
She  was  a  little  lady,  looking 
older  than  her  years,  for  she  could 
not  have  been  more  than  sixty ; 
yet  her  hair  was  nearly  white, 
and  it  accorded  well  with  some  of 
the  deepest  lines  on  her  face.  A 
slight  little  lady,  with  a  sweet 
gentle  face,  and  a  figure  that 
might  almost  have  belonged  to  a 
young  girl,  it  was.  so  erect  and 
graceful.  She  invariably  wore 
black  satin  relieved  by  pretty  lace 
frills  and  ruffles,  and  soft  deli- 
cate caps  to  correspond.  It  was 
long  since  she  had  abandoned 
her  widow's-cap.  The  husband, 
still  so  faithfully  but  quietly 
mourned,  was  ever  present  in  her 
thoughts,  and  it  did  not  require 
this  outward  token  of  sorrow  to 
keep  his  honoured  memory  fresh. 
Greoffrey  was  everything  to  h:s 
mother,  his  mother  everything  to 
him.  His  manner  with  young 
children  was  enough  to  tell  one 
what  it  would  be  with  old  age ; 
the  two  generally  go  hand-in - 
hand,  and  the  man  who  considers 
it  beneath  him  to  be  courteous 
to  little  girls  is  neyer  truly  chi- 
valrous to  women,  old  or  young. 
Norah  had  often  privately  wished 
she  could  see  Geoffrey  and  his  mo- 
ther together ;  he  had  frequently 
spoken  of  her,  and  many  were  the 
letters  she  had  seen  addressed  to 
'  Mrs.  Lindsay,  No.  —  Porchestor- 
terrace,  Bayswater,  W.' 

As  his  mother  handed  Geoffrey 
his  cup,  she  remarked,  looking 
proudly  at  the  handsome  face 
opposite  her,  'Geoff,  how  is  it 
you  have  told  me  so  little  about 
your  visit  this  year?  Generally 
you  have  so  much  to  say  on  your 
return ;  and  Lassie  and  I  have 
p 
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heard  nothing   as  yet;   we  axe 
quite  curious  to  know  more.' 

'  Lassie  must  restrain  her  curi- 
osity, I  am  afraid.  It  is  a  fault 
I  retdly  cannot  encourage  in  her ;' 
and  Geofirey  caressingly  patted 
the  glossy  head.  'You,  mother, 
shall  hear  all  in  good  time ;  but 
I  am  afraid  my  answer  must  sound 
rather  a  paradox  at  first  In  some 
respects  I  never  was  so  happy, 
in  others  I  never  remember  spend- 
ing such  an  utterly  miserable 
time ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  cer- 
tain— I  never  was  so  glad  to  get 
home.  Some  other  time  we  will 
talk  the  matter  over,  but  not  just 
now,  I  think.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
have  been  blessed  with  a  mother 
who  never  nags  her  only  son!' 
and  Greoffrey  stooped  down  to  kiss 
the  sweet  little  lady,  with  some- 
thing of  the  protecting  manner  he 
would  have  adopted  towards  a 
child. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
morning,  mother  f  Walk,  work,  or 
drive  f  I  stand  very  much  in  need 
of  some  new  silk  socks,  if  you  feel 
inclined  to  knit.  I  suppose  my 
studio  is  in  rather  a  muddle,  after 
its  master's  long  absence  %  Lassie 
and  I  will  betake  ourselves  there, 
and  begin  to  work  in  earnest  I 
have  a  number  of  sketches  of 
beautiful  scenes  you  would  like 
to  see,  mother ;  will  you  come  by 
and  by  and  inspect  them,  or 
shall  I  bring  them  to  you? 

'  I  will  come ;  I  shall  love  to 
see  the  places  my  boy  has  visited ; 
and  remember,  Geoff,  I  am  ready 
at  any  time  to  hear  about  the 
other  matter.  There  are  many  para- 
doxes in  life,  which  only  patience 
can  unravel ;  we  must  wait' 

'Hard  work,  though,  mother, 
that  patient  waiting,  especially 
when  it  seems  that  it  can  do  no 
good.  But  we  will  talk  over  the 
matter  some  other  time,  if  you 
are  willing ;'  and  Geoffrey  whistled 
to  his  dog  and  departed. 


It  was  very  pretty,  this  home 
of  Geoffrey  Lindsay's.  Money  had 
evidently  not  been  spared  in  the 
famishing,  yet  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  ostentatious  dis- 
play :  all  was  in  perfect  taste,  and 
the  most  artistic  eye  could  not 
have  found  anything  wherewith 
to  be  disturbed.  The  few  pictures 
on  the  walls  were  well  chosen, 
there  was  a  restful  feeling  in  the 
colouring  of  the  whole  room; 
no  affecting  this  particular  style 
or  that :  everything  accorded  well 
together,  and  spoke  of  a  refined 
taste.  Geoffrey  proceeded  to  his 
studio,  and  here  a  woman's  hand 
was  visible.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
the  son's  taste  seemed  to  have 
guided  the  mother's ;  but  here,  the 
case  had  just  been  reversed.  A 
lady's  hand  had  been  at  work, 
.from  the  beautiful  stand  of  grow- 
ing flowers,  no  servant  ever 
touched,  to  the  many  graceful 
articles  scattered  about  the  place. 
There  was  a  special  chair  for  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  and  many  were  the 
times  she  made  use  of  it :  this, 
her  son  had  provided.  Lovers 
they  were,  this  mother  and  her 
son,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

Geofi&ey  began  to  unpack  a 
lary^e  case  of  unfinished  pictures, 
which  had  arrived  with  him  some 
few  days  previously ;  and  as  he 
continued  his  work,  he  glanced, 
now  with  a  smile,  now  with  a  sigh, 
at  each  sketch  as  it  appeared. 
Presently  he  came  across  a  little 
picture — perhaps  the  smallest  in 
his  collection — which  he  handled 
tenderly,  almost  reverently.  A 
very  simpler  picture :  only  a  young 
girl's  head,  with  soft  gray  eyes, 
and  rough  curly  hair  (alas  for 
MissDufiTs  advice !)— that  was  alL 
It  was  only  the  duplicate  to  a  por- 
tion of  a  picture  Geoffrey  had 
painted  daring  that  happy  miser- 
able visit  of  his. 

Lassie  thought  her  master  must 
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luiyegone  to  sleep,  he  remained 
80  loDg  on  his  knees  before  it ;  so 
she  came  round  to  investigate  the 
matter  for  herself^  placed  her  head 
bvingly  on  his  shoulder,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  picture 
with  him,  giving  an  affectionate 
lick  as  she  did  so.  Geoffrey 
looked  op,  reminded  by  the  touch 
that  he  had  a  good  morning's 
work  before  him ;  he  patted  Lassie 
on  her  handsome  back,  and  ob- 
8er?ed  half^jomically,  half -pathe- 
tically, 'Lassie,  my  lady,  be 
thankful  you  have  never  been  in 
love!'  'Dien,  sitting  down  and 
calling  her  to  him,  he  continued, 
88  she  placed  her  two  front  paws 
on  his  knees,  and  looked  intelli- 
genUy  into  his  face,  *  How  would 
you  welcome  a  young  mistress, 
Lassie,  supposing  you  ever  got 
one  V  and  as  the  dog  wagged  her 
hoshy  tail  in  answer,  and  bestow- 
ed another  affectionate  lick  on 
him,  he  took  it  to  mean  she  would 
politely  receive  such  an  addition. 
He  patted  her  approvingly,  and 
then,  motioning  her  to  a  seat  near 
himself^  set  to  work  in  earnest. 
He  soon  disposed  of  his  many 
sketches,  some  on  easels,  some  in 
portfohos ;  but  the  portrait  of  the 
gill  with  the  soft  gray  eyes  was 
laid  carefolly  away  in  the  drawer 
of  a  cabinet.  Even  after  he  had 
deposited  it  there,  and  shut  and 
locked  the  drawer,  he  opened  it 
more  than  once  again,  and  gazed 
at  the  sweet  face  looking  up  at 
him.  Presently,  with  a  deter- 
mined air,  he  locked  the  drawer, 
and  said  sharply  to  Lassie,  *  Kow, 
no  more  of  tlus  foolish  idling,  my 
lady ;  yon  and  I  must  set  to  work 
and  make  up  for  lost  time.  Ay, 
lost,  indeed,  I  fear,'  he  added, 
eomewhat  sadly;  and  the  dear 
wise  dog  wagged  her  tail,  and 
seated  herself  close  to  his  easel,  as 
if  to  say,  'Cheer  up,  master  1 
Whatever  happens,  remember  you 
always  have   me;   1  will  never 


desert  you,  dear  master!'  At 
least,  that  is  what  Geoffrey  read 
in  his  dog's  loving  eyes ;  he  patted 
her  once  more,  told  her  she  was  a 
good  Mend,  and  some  day  he 
would  paint  her  portrait.  Geoffirey 
sometimes  held  quite  long  conver- 
sations with  his  favourite ;  it  was 
perhaps  just  as  well  that  his  stu- 
dio was  built  out  from  the  house 
and  they  could  not  be  overheard, 
else  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  one  slightly  demented.  But 
I  think  any  one  who  has  ever  pos- 
sessed a  loving  faithful  dog  can 
understand  the  pleasure  there  is 
in  talking  to  it  If  you  feel  de- 
pressed, out  of  sorts,  or  worried 
about  something,  no  need  to  ex- 
plain particulars  to  the  intelligent 
creature :  the  tone  of  your  voice  is 
enough ;  he  feels  for  you  at  once 
and  sympathises  to  the  best  of 
his  doggy  abilities ;  or  if  you  are 
in  a  particularly  gay  state  of  mind, 
how  quickly  the  dear  animal  finds 
it  out  and  enters  into  your  joy, 
bounding  round  you,  barking 
cheerfully  to  show  that  your 
happiness  makes  his  i  If  all 
our  clever  fellow-creatures  were 
as  ready  with  their  sympathy 
as  are  these  dumb  friends,  how 
doubly  our  joys  would  be  in- 
creased, and  how  lightened  would 
our  troubles  bo!  If  any  one 
chances  to  read  these  lines  who 
is  not  a  dog-lover,  I  am  sorry; 
but  he  could  have  missed  the 
passage,  had  he  so  chosen,  and  I 
am  only  too  thankful  to  be  able 
to  pay  my  small  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  many  dear  doggies,  some 
of  whom  have  passed  quietly  away, 
and  some  of  whom  still  live,  add- 
ing much  to  the  happiness  of  the 
homes  of  which  they  form  some 
of  the  most  respected  members. 

One  old  pet,  particularly,  rises 
before  my  memory  as  I  write.  I 
should  like  every  one  to  know 
her  .name,  she  bu  brought  no- 
thing but  honour  on  it ;  but  she 
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might  not  liko  to  be  made  public, 
as  she  is,  by  nature,  veiy  modest 
^and  retiring.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  eleven  happy  years  have 
passed  over  her  head  since  she 
arrived  at  her  present  home,  a 
little  curly  puppy  of  three  months 
old ;  and  the  love  that  she  inspires 
only  grows  deeper,  as  one  year 
after  another  passes  over  her  re- 
spectable fat  back;  and  1  know 
well  that,  when  at  last  she  de- 
parts this  life,  there  will  be  tears 
shed  for  her — bitter  tears— as  for 
a  friend  who  is  no  more. 

Geoffrey  had  been  dabbling 
away  for  some  time,  rather  lazily, 
if  the  truth  be  confessed,  for  after 
his  long  holiday  he  did  not  feel 
much  inclined  to  settle  down  to 
work,  when  a  knock  came  at  the 
door,  and  his  mother's  face  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway. 

'  Shall  I  look  at  the  sketches 
now,  Geoffr 

*  Come  in,  mother,  they  are  all 
ready  for  your  inspection/  and 
Geoffrey  wheeled  up  the  armchair, 
placing  it  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  easel ;  then  he  began  to 
exhibit  his  productions. 

'  First,  mother,  this  is  the  house, 
not  that  Jack  built,  but  Eobin 
Lodge.  I  took  this  soon  af^r 
my  arrival— only  a  rough  sketch, 
you  see ;  but  I  like  to  have  it  as 
a  remembrance.' 

*  Of  your  miserable  visit,  Geoff  f 
*No,  mother;  the  happy  part 

of  it' 

'Now,  which  was  your  room, 
my  son  Y 

*  This  little  one ;  you  can  just 
see  the  window  round  the  comer.' 

Mrs.  Lindsay  gazed  at  the  sketch 
with  renewed  interest. 

'Here  is  one  taken  from  the 
side  of  the  lake,  with  Ben  Wyvis 
in  the  distance ;'  and  Geof&ey  ex- 
hibited the  picture,  over  which  he 
and  Korah  had  become  acquainted. 
He  seemed  loth  to  place  •  this^ 
sketch  aside,  and  lingered  some 


time  over  it,  discussing  its  beau- 
ties in  all  their  bearings.  When 
all  had  been  examined  and  duly 
admired  by  Mrs.  Lindsay  (who 
would  have  seen  beauty  in  the 
veriest  daub,  provided  only  her 
son  had  painted  it),  Greoffrey 
seated  himself  beside  his  mother, 
and,  stroking  Lassie's  glossy  head, 
began:  'Mother,  you  remember 
I  spoke  to  you  about  a  certain 
troublesome  matter  at  breakfast 
this  morning,  and  we  settled  to 
discuss  it  in  detail  at  some  future 
time.  Well,  I  have  been  think- 
ing it  over,  and  now,  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  shall  we 
have  a  little  talk  about  it — ^you 
and  Lassie  and  IV 

'  Go  on,  my  dear,  I  am  ready  ;' 
but  Mrs.  Lindsay  looked  a  trifle 
anxious. 

Geoffrey  waited  a  moment,  still 
gently  stroking  the  dog's  head  ; 
then,  glancing  up,  he  caught  his 
mother's  eye,  fixed  affectionately 
and  inquiringly  upon  him. 

'  The  truth  is,  mother,'  he  said, 
*  I  don't  quite  know  where  to 
begin  my  story ;  but  perhaps,  as 
it  is  illustrated,  I  had  better  show 
you  the  frontispiece.' 

'Dear  Geoff,  speak  plainly;  I 
don't  quite  understand  you,  my 
boy.' 

'  I  was  speaking  as  plainly  as  I 
could,  as  you  will  understand 
when  I  show  you  the  frontispiece. 
I  have  it  here.  The  story,  you 
see,  is  not  published  yet,  but  the 
picture  I  cut  out ;  and  now,  you 
and  I  will  look  at  it  tc^ther;' 
and  Geofirey  moved  to  his  cabinet, 
drew  oujb  the  portrait  already 
mentioned,  and,  without  another 
word,  handed  it  to  his  mother. 
She  smiled  as  she  took  it,  and 
observed, 

<Ah,  Geoff,  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  reason  like  this  for 
the  paradox ;  it  ceases  to  be  one 
now  1  This  is  a  sweet  face  ;  who 
is  it,  dearf 
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'  It  18  ike  portrait  of  the  only 
ladj  I  have  eyer  seen  vhom  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  to  receiye 
88  a  daughter;  mother,  if  one 
day  I  can  present  her  to  you  as 
such,  my  greatest  Tvish,  nay,  my 
moat  earnest  prayer,  mpIU  have 
been  granted!  So  much  for  the 
kappy  side  of  the  paradox;  hut 
the  nd  part  is,  that  I  can  see  no 
chance  of  this  conclusion  heing 
arrived  at ;'  and  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  Geofi&ey  related  the 
story  of  his  hopes  and  fears  (alas, 
the  latter  predominated).  He  did 
not  betray  Percival's  tiresome  con- 
fidences— only  told  her  -what  he 
had  himself  witnessed  in  the  con- 
Eervatory,  told  her  vehat  Miss 
Duff  haid  related  to  him ;  and 
then,  looking  up,  said  quietly,  but 
rather  bitterly, '  Kow,  mother,  do 
your  duty,  and  tell  your  son  how 
foolish  it  is  that,  with  all  these 
iacts  staring  him  in  the  face,  he 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
beheve  that  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  him.' 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  tell  you 
anything  of  the  kind,  dear  boy. 
^U  de^erandumhsa  always  been 
a  &vourite  motto  of  mine.  Only 
I  cannot  quite  understand  the  dif- 
ferent facts  of  your  story.  They 
do  not  seem  to  agree  with  your 
brntiBpiece  in  any  way.  Forgive 
me,  my  boy;  but  surely,  either 
the  artist  has  idealised  too  much, 
or  you  are  mistaken  in  some  of 
yoor  sormisee.' 

Geoffrey's  colour  rose,  as  he 
said  quickly, 

'Mother,  if  you  only  knew  how* 
far  short  that  picture  comes  of 
the  original;  if  you  only  knew 
what  she  is  in  resdity — in  charac- 
ter, I  mean — ^there  was  no  need  of 
flattery  to  make  this  lovely !' 

'I  do  not  doubt  it;  hi  be  it 
from  me  to  disparage  in  any  way 
this  young  lady.  I  know  perfectly 
that  any  girl  whom  my  boy  could 
choose  I  would  gladly  welcome  as 


a  dear  daughter.  But  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  in  some  way  you  are 
mistaken  about  this;  no  girl,  such 
as  you  have  described  Miss  Grant 
to  be,  would  care  two  straws  for 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Leicester.  If 
I  had  been  you,  I  would  not  have 
laid  so  much  stress  on  what  this 
foolish  Miss  Duff  told  you.  You 
know  we  ladies  get  sadly  gossippy 
sometimes,  and  who  ^  can  tell  all 
the  evil  that  is  done  by  the  foolish 
talking  of  silly  old  women  V 

'Oblige  me  by  not  classing 
yourself  among  them,  mother 
mine/  said  Geoffrey,  smiling.  *I 
would  as  soon  expect  to  see  you 
fly  as  turn  gossip.  No,  I  would 
not  implicitly  have  believed  what 
Miss  Duff  told  me,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  thought  I  could  my- 
self corroborate  her  information.' 
Mrs.  Lindsay  was  silent  for  a 
minute,  then  she  remarked  some-' 
what  timidly, 

*  Then,  Geoff,  do  you  think  you 
have  any  right  to  this  picture  1 
Will  it  do  you  any  good  having 
it  constantly  by  youl  Will  it 
not  stir  up  memories  which  were 
better  left  undisturbed  V 

'Mother,*  said  Geoffrey,  with 
some  warmth,  '  I  could  not  part 
with  this  now  !  I  could  not  do 
it.  Where  can  be  the  harm! 
"No  eyes  but  yours  and  mine  will 
ever  see  it,  and  Lassie's,'  he  added, 
smiling  a  little ;  '  but  I  can  trust 
her,  she  is  as  safe  a  confidante  as 
you  are.  No,  mother,  whatever 
happens,  I  must  keep  my  pic- 
ture.' 

^'Keep  it,  then,  my  boy,  and 
may  your  present  trouble  end  hap- 
pily r 

*  Thanks ;  at  present  I  confess 
that  seems  little  likely ;  but  I  will 
try  to  make  your  favourite  motto 
mine.  And,  mother,  if  you  don't 
mind,  we  won't  talk  of  this  again, 
at  least  for  some  time ;  let  us  bury 
the  subject  between  us  now,  and 
carefully  cover  it  up.     Perhaps 
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when  I  am  qaite  an  old  man  we 
will  dig  it  up  again.' 

*  I  fear  some  one  else  will  have 
to  assist  in  the  operation  if  you 
wait  till  then,  dear.  Lassie  and  I 
will  both  be  gathered  to  oar  rest; 
but  I  can't  help  hoping  that  long 
before  then  everything  may  have 
come  to  a  happy  conclusion.  It 
shall  be  as  you  say,  though,  and 
we  will  not  talk  about  this  again 
till  you  choose.  I  am  thankful 
for  a  son  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
make  a  confidante  of  his  mother  / 
and  the  old  lady  laid  down  the 
picture  she  had  throughout  the 
conversation  held  in  her  hand,  as 
tenderly  as  Geofifrey  could  have 
done,  and  quietly  quitted  the 
room. 

Later  on  that  morning,  master 
and  dog  started,  as  was  their 
,  custom,  for  a  midday  walk  to- 
gether. Kow  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, when  they  arrived  at  the 
Ba^swater-road,  they  turned  to- 
wards the  Park,  where  they 
usually  took  their  morning  exer- 
cise. Lassie,  who  was  careering 
along  some  way  in  front  to-day, 
turned  to  the  lefty  and  set  off  at 
a  good  round  pace  towards  her 
favourite  Park.  She  was  a  world- 
ly-minded dog  was  Lassie,  and 
felt  much  aggrieved  if  she  did 
not  regularly  go  through  this 
routine.  She  liked  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on  abroad,  and 
if  there  were  any  change  in  the 
fashion  in  which  dogs  from  May- 
fair  carried  their  taUs.  Bat  this 
morning  master  and  dog  held 
different  opinions;  each  was 
equally  determined.  Lassie  was 
whistled  to,  called  by  name, 
scolded,  coaxed,  all  to  no  pur- 
pose; she  evidently  considered 
that  her  master  held  entirely  mis- 
taken views  which  she  would  in 
no  way  countenance.  Why,  any 
one  who  knew  anything  of  fashion- 
able life  attended  the  Park  at  this 
time :    how  could  he  turn    his 


back  on  that  delicious  soft  grass, 
which  seemed  made  expressly  to 
be  rolled  onf  She  had  often,  in 
dog-language,  tried  to  induce  her 
master  to  indulge  in  this  delight- 
ful pastime,  but  to  no  purpose — ^he 
never  would  be  persuaded.  No, 
Lassie  was  firm;  and  at  last,  'wax- 
ing wroth  as  he  discovered  that 
he  was  becoming  a  laughing-stock 
to  a  group  of  street  children, 
Geoffrey  marched  back  in  much 
ire  to  his  tiresome  retainer,  pro- 
duced a  thick  chain,  and,  attached 
to  this,  poor  Lassie  was  igno- 
miniously  led  in  the  detested 
direction.  On  they  went,  and, 
even  to  stretch  a  point,  the  walk 
from  Porchesteivterrace  to  Addi- 
son-gardens  cannot  be  called 
pleasant  But  Geoffirey  appeared 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery;  he  stalked 
along,  and  though  usually  a  well- 
mannered  man,  certainly  scanned 
far  too  closely,  for  the  laws  of 
politeness,  the  face  of  every  young 
girl  he  passed. 

Once  Lassie  thought  her  master 
meditated  strangling  her  in  return 
for  her  disobedience,  for  he  sud- 
denly quickened  his  pace,  and  the 
poor  dog  was  dragged  unmerci- 
fully after  him,  without  being  able 
to  account  in  any  way  for  his  eccen- 
tric behaviour.  There  was  nothing 
she  could  discover  to  warrant  such 
conduct;  no  handsome  dogs  on 
the  path,  not  even  a  temptingly 
frightened  cat !  Certainly,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  in 
front  she  could  discern  the  figure 
of  a  girl  walking  with  qaick 
springy  steps  in  the  same  direction 
as  they  were  going ;  but  what  on 
earth  could  their  business  be  with 
her)  Yet  evidently  she  was  in 
some  way  the  cause  of  their  in- 
creased pace,  for  as  they  overtook 
her,  Lassie,  glancing  up  in  her 
master's  fisice,  saw  an  expression 
of  disappointment  pass  over  it, 
and  her  loving  heart  felt  sorry  for 
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bim.  ETideniljy  sbe  reasoned, 
he  mast  hATe  taken  the  yoong 
lady  for  some  one  else. 

They  wandeied  on  till  they 
had  rMched  and  passed  Addison- 
gaidens;  then  Geo£frey  silently 
tamed,  leleased  Lassie,  and  they 
slowly  lefcraced  their  steps. 

The  dog  soon  knew  this  par* 
tSenlar  part  of  the  world  well,  for 
almost  eveiy  day  they  took  this 
BBine  walk  together,  and  still 
Lassie  &iled  to  find  a  reason  for 
to  doing ;  hot  being  of  a  philoso- 
pineal  tarn  of  mind  she  soon 
determined  that  if  this  daUy 
Toatine  most  be  gone  through, 


senseless  though  it  appeared,  she 
might  just  as  well  submit  with 
a  good  grace. 

Poor  Geoffrey !  he  did  not  enjoy 
these  walks  any  more  than  his 
dog,  though  for  different  reasons. 
Like  Lassie,  he  saw  no  beauty  in 
this  part  of  London ;  the  Park  was 
far  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  often 
returned  home  looking  tired  and 
disappointed.  Strange  that  he 
should  still  so  persistently  con- 
tinue doing  what  gave  him  after 
all  no  satisfaction !  0  ye  sym- 
pathetic friends,  pity  the  sorrows 
of  a  sworn  bachelor  when  he  has 
begun  to  change  his  mind ! 


{To  he  continued.) 


THE  GRACES. 


When  the  faiths  of  the  world  were  without  a  doubt, 
And  the  loves  of  the  world  were  true  ; 

When  the  fires  of  the  gods  were  not  yet  stamped  out, 
And  the  troubles  of  men  were  few, 

Three  goddesses  walked  by  a  shady  stream, 

'Neath  the  glowing  skies  of  Greece, 
Who  were  sprung  firom  the  father  of  gods  supreme. 

And  were  Majesty,  Joy,  and  Peace. 

And  the  men  of  those  days,  who  their  presence  felt, 

Had  named  them  the  Graces  three ; 
And  worshipped  their  smiles,  at  their  altars  knelt, 

And  sought  for  them  steadfastly. 

Ah,  those  were  the  days  when  a  dear  blue  sky 

Smiled  down  on  a  joyful  earth. 
Whose  daughters  and  sons  raised  to  heaven  their  cry 

Of  unfettered  unfeigned  mirth. 

But  though  the  sun  has  as  warm  a  ray, 

And  the  rivers  as  calmly  flow  ; 
Though  the  sea  of  to-day  sings  as  sweet  a  lay. 

And  the  flowers  as  brightly  blow, 

The  faiths  of  to-day  are  no  longer  warm. 
And  the  thoughts  of  to-day  not  calm; 

The  hymns  of  to-day  can  no  longer  charm, 
And  our  troubles  can  find  no  balm. 

In  these  days  of  sorrow  and  hopeless  graves. 
When  the  winds  of  Time  have  called 

On  the  ocean  of  Life  fierce  angry  waves, 
Man  bows  his  head  appalled. 

Where  now  can  we  look  for  the  forms  of  peace 
Which  our  fathers  worshipped  of  old? 

Must  the  hope  which  they  held  for  ever  cease  f 
Are  the  loves  of  the  world  all  cold  t 

No :  surely  these  maids  of  the  past  are  here, 

They  are  walking  the  world  again; 
Their  eyes  as  of  yore  shine  kindly  and  clear, 

And  they  hate  as  of  yore  our  pain. 

Majestic  Ethel,  and  Gertrude's  mirth. 

And  the  peace  of  Hilda's  smile, 
Have  recalled  to  a  doubting  sorrowing  earth 

The  pleasures  it  lost  for  a  while. 

And  although  our  song  must  unworthy  be 
Of  these  Graces  who  haunt  us  to-day. 

Yet  the  poets  of  Greece  sang  less  truthfully, 
And  we  worship  as  fondly  as  they. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

XB.  M^CULLAGH  IS  GENEROUS. 

It  wis  with  the  gloomiest  fore- 
iMidiogB  that  Rohert  McCullagh 
nmeededy  on  the  morning  after 
Mbm  Poosnett's  dinner-party,  to 
obqf  hbi  iather*s  hehest.  He  felt 
sore  the  interview  would 
»ofno  pleasant  description, 
ft  never  occurred  to  him — 
blnmihg  he  had  got  as  good  as 
'i^"  mmtnng  orders — that  any 
4M  iKmld  be  ignorant  of  the 
ftMlL  'Whereas,  in  truth,  the  idea 
•ftUt  Ml  son  was  politely  dis- 
-jAmA  had  not  crossed  Mr. 
■WTnBnirh'n  mind.  He  could  not 
9tliflf  done  such  a  thing  himself : 
'tWnmn^  for  instance,  to  partake 
Jl^lllMj,  and  seize  an  opportunity 
llle  last  half  tumbler  to 
t  his  intention  of  making 
^1  Imikrapt. 
■3i'\,jtb$  was  a  hard  man,  a  stem 
~  ^  a  trader  who  wanted  his 
pound  of  flesh,  and  would 
it  whenever  possible;  but 
^kad  fine  instincts  nevertheless, 
i  would  not  have  done  an  in- 
able  or  an  unneighbourly 
for  any  consideration.  His 
iMrt  ftiend  could  not  have  called 
Vm  a  gentleman ;  but  his  worst 
r  must  have  admitted  he  had 
many  respects  gentlemanlike 
and    ideas*    He    often 


expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
'aye  best  to  keep  business  and 
pleasure  apart,*  and  carried  his 
theory  into  practice  even  to  the 
extent  of  disliking  to '  trade  regu- 
larly with  his  familiars.'  Who 
that  has  ever  been  seduced  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  heads 
of  a  wholesale  house  from  whom 
he  purchased  his  stockings,  or  the 
customer  to  whom  he  subsequently 
retailed  those  stockings  over  the 
counter,  but  must  confirm  the  truth 
of  Mr.  McCuUagh's  dictum  1 

The  younger  Robert  need  not, 
as  he  wended  his  way  to  Basing- 
hall-street,  have  vexed  his  soul 
with  speculations  concerning  what 
his  father  would  say  on  the 
subject  of  his  notice  to  quit.  It 
never  entered  into  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh's  mind  to  imagine  he  had 
received  it :  that  interview  in  the 
conservatory  he  concluded  related 
solely  to  his  own  refusal  of  the 
seven  thousand  pounds. 

'Seven  thousand  pounds,  in- 
deed !'  mused  the  canny  Scot. 
'  My  faith,  oven  if  he  had  seven 
thousand  pounds,  the  lad  is  better 
out  of  that  hotbed  of  extravagance.' 

The  morning  was  blustering; 
after  the  previous  night's  rain  the 
wind  had  risen  and  was  hurrying 
up  and  down  streets,  and  swopp- 
ing around  comers,  and  playing 
at  hide-and-seek  both  with    its 
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own  currents  and  passers-by,  at 
the  angles  of  unexpected  City 
churcliesy  and  in  all  places  where 
open  spaces  or  railings  enabled 
it  to  have  games  in  the  least  fre- 
quented thoroughfares. 

Greeting  his  son,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  pronounced  the  day  '  fresh/ 
and  said  there  was  a  pleasant 
change  in  the  weather;  which 
fact  his  face  certainly  seemed  to 
indorse,  for  it  looked  bright  and 
sunshiny,  and  as  if  its  owner  had 
been  taking  a  country  walk  before 
breakfast.  He  was  standing  on 
the  doorstep,  evidently  watching 
for  his  son,  as  Hobert  turned  into 
the  paved  courtyard;  and  though 
he  did  not  express  any  joy  at 
sight  of  his  firstborn,  the  look  of 
eatis£Bbction  upon  his  countenance 
when  the  young  man  loomed  in 
view  was  unmistakable. 

'Come  in,  come  in,'  he  said 
hospitably,  flinging  wide  the  door 
of  that  apartment  where  Eobert 
had,  eight  days  before,  experienced 
peine  forte  et  dure.  *  Take  a  seat. 
Are  ye  cold  V  and  Mr.  McGullagh 
actually  stirred  up  a  fire  large 
enough  to  bear  stirring.  *Ye 
don't  look  weU,  Robert.  What 
ails,  ye  man  V 

^There's  nothing  ailing  me, 
thank  you,'  answered  Eobert ; 
'but  I  don't  feel  very  welL  I 
took  too  much  of  Mr.  Pousnett's 
wine,  perhaps,  last  night' 

'  It's  no  that,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh.  '  As  ye  are  aware,  I  don't 
hold  with  wine,  thinking  it  a 
poor  liquor,  only  fit  for  weemen 
and  foreigners;  but  good  wine 
can  hurt  no  man,  and  that  wine 
we  had  last  night  was  just  what 
a  fault  could  not  be  found  with. 
Ye're  too  anxious,  Robert.  When 
all's  said  and  done,  that's  about 
the  truth  of  it ;'  and  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  paused,  and  regarded  his  son 
attentively. 

*  Well,  I  need  not  be  anxious 
now,  at  all  eyents,'  answered  the 


young  man,  with  a  bitterness  of 
feeling  he  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceaL    '  It  is  over  and  done  with.' 

'As  regards  the  pairtnerahip, 
we  may  conseeder  the  matter  set- 
tled,' agreed  Mr.  McCulIagh.  '  It 
was  nonsensical,  and  1  may  say 
an  unfit  thing  to  make  such  a 
proposition  to  a  person  in  your 
position;  but  big  people  like 
Mr.  Pousnett  take  no  thought  for 
anybody  except  themselves.' 

After  his  experience  of  the 
previous  evening,  Robert  felt  in 
no  mood  to  do  battle  for  the  Mr. 
Pousnetts  of  this  world,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  muttered 
remark  to  the  effect  that '  no  good 
could  be  done  by  talking  about 
the  matter  now.  lie  had  been 
given  his  chance,  and  could  not 
take  advantage  of  it' 

'  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  ye 
withauy  talk  concerning  the  pairt- 
nership,'  said  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
looking  at  his  son  with  an  expres- 
sion in  which  pity,  contempt,  and 
a  lurking  feeUng  of  pride  were 
curiously  mingled.  'I  did  not 
bring  ye  here  to  go  over  the  old 
ground  again ;  but  I  do  want  to 
have  a  few  words  regarding  your 
future,  because  I  am  much  out  in 
my  estimate  of  Mr.  Pousnett  if, 
after  a  bit,  he  does  not  take  some 
opportunity  of  sending  you  about 
your  business.' 

Robert  looked  up  swiftly. 
After  all,  then,  his  father  did  not 
suspect  that  already  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth,  the  decisive  words 
spoken.  There  was  comfort  in 
the  thought,  Robert  felt,  though 
any  one  might  have  wondeiid 
where  he  found  it ;  and  his  man- 
ner at  once  lost  the  certain  hard 
defiance  which  had  characterised 
it  since  his  entrance. 

Astute  as  he  was,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  failed  to  guess  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  brightness  in  his 
son's  face,  ascribing  the  altered 
tone     in     which    Robert    said. 
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'I  think  it  is  yeiy  likely  he 
will/  to  relief  at  the  idea  tliat 
gome  'feasible  plan  of  making  a 
liring  was  about  to  be  prop<»ed 
to  him.' 

'I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you  are 
begiimiog  to  look  at  the  affair 
sensibly/  observed  Mr.  McCul- 
]agh.  'It  is  so  much  by  far 
easier  to  come  to  some  just  con- 
elusion  about  the  future,  if  a  man 
isn't  flying  off  at  a  tangent  over 
e?ery  word  spoken  in  the  present. 
What  I  have  got  to  say  to  you 
will  seem,  no  doubt,  a  very  poor 
sort  of  proposal  after  the  big  prize 
that  was  dimgled  before  your  eyes ; 
but  remember  this,  my  offer  is  an 
honest  one,  there  is  no  nonsense 
or  sham-believe  about  it,  and  I 
make  it  free  of  all  condition  and 
Btipnlation  whatsoever/ 

'Tou  are  very  kind,  sir,  I  am 
snie,'  said  Bobert,  puzzled  beyond 
measure.  After  all,  was  his  &ther 
going  to  suggest  taking  him  into 
partnership  in  his  own  sweet- 
stuff  line  of  trade  1  On  the  whole, 
the  young  man  did  not  think  he 
would  care  for  such  a  distinction ; 
but  at  any  rate  he  felt  it  might 
be  well  to  hear  all  there  was  to 
be  heard. 

'I  need  not  go-back  over  what 
I  have  told  you  before  about  my 
own  hmnble  beginnings,'  proceed- 
ed Mr.  McCullagh ; '  because  you 
ue  not  me,  and  your  time  is  now, 
and  mine  was  then ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
expect  you  to  do  at  your  age  what 
I  felt  small  hardship  when  I  was 
Beady  ten  years  your  junior;  so 
well  put  my  doings  on  one 
ode,'  added  Mr.  McCullagh  mag- 
umimously,  'and  just  see  what 
we  ean  devise  to  start  you  afresh, 
if  Mr.  Pousnett  should  tell  you 
he  wants  your  room  instead  of 
your  company.' 

Bobert  winced;  there  was,  alas, 
no 'if  in  the  case.  He  had  been 
given  to  understand  too  clearly 


Mr.  Pousnett  could  exist  without 
him. 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  went  on  Mr. 
McCullagh, '  that,  supposing  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  would 
be  well  for  ye  to  try  and  do 
something  for  yourself.  A  situa- 
tion is  all  very  well  early  in  life ; 
but  as  a  man  gets  on,  I  think  he 
has  more  heart  in  working  for 
himself  than  in  toiling  for  a  mas- 
ter. Now  just  at  the  present 
time  there  are  openings  for  mak- 
ing money  that  may  not  soon 
occur  again,  and  what  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  for  ye  is  this:  cast 
about  and  see  the  thing  ye  feel 
most  fit  for.  Conseeder  at  your 
leisure  the  line  ye  think  you're 
most  likely  to  succeed  in,  decide 
as  to  the  locality  where  ye  had 
best  take  an  office,  and  when  ye 
are  ready,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  do 
this :  guarantee  your  rent  for  one 
year,  furnish  your  office,  so  as  to 
enable  ye  to  begin  in  a  creditable 
manner,  and  lodge  five  hundred 
pounds  for  ye  in  the  bank  :  that, 
with  good  management,  ye  may 
increase  twentyfold  before  you're 
forty  years  of  age.' 

Here  was  a  noble  brought  to 
ninepence !  Here  was  an  air 
castle  resolved  into  a  mud  cabin  ! 
A  possible  seven  thousand  pounds, 
and  many  impossible  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  back  of  it^ 
reduced  to  five  hundred,  with  no 
certainty  or  expectation  beyond, 
save  that  of  hard  work !  When  a 
man  asks  his  fellow  for  ten 
pounds,  and  is  offered  half -a-crown 
instead,  with  an  air  as  if  that  sum 
would  purchase  the  Koh-i-noor, 
he  rarely  feels  ecstatically  grateful. 
From  the  donor's  point  of  view 
he  should  do  so,  perhaps;  from 
Mr.  McCullagh's,  Kobert  ought  to 
have  blessed  him  for  his  generosi- 
ty. Disappointed  though  he  was, 
the  young  man  made  an  effort  to 
express  his  gratitude.  He  recog- 
nised all  such  an  offer  meant  to  a 
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hard  pradent  man  of  business. 
Six  hundred  or  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  in  hard  cash  he  knew 
was  a  handsome  present  for  his 
father  to  suggest;  he  had  done 
nothing  like  this  for  his  other 
sons.  Of  course  it  was  possible 
he  might  do  more  for  them  even- 
tually; but,  then,  he  also  might  do 
the  same  by  Eobert  Deep  in 
his  soul  he  felt  his  father  was  en- 
titled to  his  heartiest  thanks, 
and  yet  he  found  it  impossible  to 
do  more  than  utter  a  few  words 
of  commonplace  gratitude. 

'  I'm  no  looking  for  gratitude/ 
said  Mr.  McCullagh,  perhaps  a 
little  vexed  at  his  son's  lack  of 
enthusiasm ;  *  and  if  ye  can  put 
the  money  to  good  account,  it*ll 
be  more  to  me  than  a  bushel- 
measure  full  of  thanks.  Ye're  my 
firstborn,  Robert,  and  though 
ye*re  not  much  like  your  father  in 
ways  or  thoughts,  any  more  than 
looks,  I'm  very  sure  you're  not 
answerable  for  that.  The  Al- 
mighty never  meant  us  all  to  be 
just  similar ;  and  I — I  want  to  do 
what  is  right  and  kind  by  ye,  if  I 
can.' 

*That  I'm  sure  you  do,'  said 
Robert,  touched  for  the  moment 
by  something  in  his  father's  tone 
he  had  never  heard  ringing  through 
it  before ;  *  and  I  am  very,  very 
grateful  to  you.' 

*  And  ye're  very  welcome,*  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh.  'It's  a 
come-down  I  can  well  under- 
stand ;  but  still,  as  time  goes  on, 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make 
a  fine  business  out  of  it.  I  began 
in  a  cellar  at  ten  pounds  a  year, 
and  look  at  me  now.  Though  I 
say  it  as  maybe  shouldn't  say  it, 
there's  not  a  man  in  the  City  bet- 
ter trusted  or  more  respected  than 
"  plain  auld  Rab."  ' 

*I  know  that,  father,  well,' 
agreed  Robert,  remembering  many 
things  Mr.  Fousnett  had  said 
about  his  parent. 


'After  ye  spoke  to  me  fitst,' 
went  on  Mr.  McCullagh, '  I  kept 
turning  your  matter  over  and  over 
in  my  mind,  and  I  just  deter- 
mined, if  Fousnetts  were  playing 
at  fast  and  loose  with  ye,  I  would 
see  ye  did  not  fall  too  heavy ;  so  if 
the  worst  should  happen,  don't 
trouble  yourself  about  looking 
after  another  situation.  While 
ye're  fresh  out  of  such  a  big  fibrm 
set  up  for  yerself,  and  see  if  ye 
can't  make  a  spoon.  There's  no  (»1I 
for  ye  to  spoil  a  horn.' 

'And  what  line  of  business 
should  you  suggest,  sir,  as  the 
best  for  me  to  take  to  f  asked  his 
son,  who  had  sense  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  the  words  just  ut- 
tered contained  both  rhyme  and 
reason. 

'  Time  enough  for  all  that,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh.  *  We 
won't  rush  at  any  scheme;  it's 
fair  and  softly  that  oftenmost  wins 
the  day.  Conseeder  the  matter 
quietly,  and  then,  if  Fousnett 
should  say  he  is  going  to  make 
different  arrangements,  coiAe  to 
me,  and  we'll  put  our  two  heads 
together,  and  see  what  we  can 
make  out  of  them.' 

There  are  many  people  in  the 
world  who  consider  frankness  a 
mistake,  and  draw  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  keeping  silence  and 
telling  a  lie ;  yet  the  fact'  is  that, 
in  many  cases,  reticence  and  false- 
hood prove  synonymous  terms, 
and  .produce  eventually  the  same 
disastrous  effects. 

By  holding  his  tongue  at  that 
critical  moment,  and  failing  to 
say,  *  Virtually  Mr.  Fousnett  has 
already  dismissed  me,'  Robert 
McCullagh  commenced  that  course 
of  deceit  which  eventually  caused 
him  much  misery. 

He  had  never  been  candid  v^ith 
his  father,  and  at  this  critical 
juncture  he  felt  it  more  than  he 
could  do  to  confess :  '  I  sha'n't 
be  in  Fousnetts'  long;,  the  sooner 
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I  dear  oat  of  the  place,  the  better 
Mr.  PoYunett  will  be  pleased.' 

'And  while  we  are  talking 
about  your  future,  Eobeft,'  con- 
tinned  Mr.  McCullagh,  totally 
UDoonacioiis  of  the  trouble  i^tat- 
isg  his  son's  mind,  'there  is 
another  matter  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  Don't  ye  think  it 
voold  keep  ye  together  a  bit  if 
ye  took  to  yeraelf  a  companion  T 

'  What  sort  of  a  companion  V 
asked  the  young  man,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*  Why,  a  wife,  to  be  sure,'  an- 
swered his  father  somewhat  testi- 

'  A  wife !'  repeated  Eobert. 
•Where  would  I  get  one  1  What 
would  I  do  with  her  V 

*1  know  where  ye  could  get 
(me,'8aid  Mr.  McCullagh.  'What 
ye  would  do  with  her  is  quite 
another  question — ^not  treat  her 
ill,  however,  I  hope.' 

*  You  may  be  very  sure  I  would 
not  ill-treat  any  woman,'  answered 
his  son;  'but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  the  person  I  should  like  to 
marry.' 

'IDiat's  strange,'  mused  !Mr. 
McCoUagh ;  '  and  you  getting  on 
for  thirty  year  of  age.' 

'It  may  be  strange,  but  it's 
true/  Robert  replied. 

'And  yet  there's  a  young 
woman  who  is  very  fond  of  you, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken.' 

'Of  me!  Who  on  earth  is 
Bher 

'Jest  Effie,  the  creature.' 

'  Effie  r  echoed  Kobert.  '  D'ye 
mean  Effie  Nicol  V 

'I  do  not  know  any  other 
EfBe,'  was  the  answer,  dryly 
spoken. 

'But  what  makes  you  think 
ihe  cares  for  mef 

'  ^tan,  man,  if  ye  hadn't  been 
80  taken  up  with  yerself  and  your 
concerns,  with  your  curly  head 
apd  your  bright  eyes,  and  your 
Bice   cravats    and    light    canes. 


you'd  have  found  that  out  long 
and  long  ago.  She's  young,  and 
she's  not  bold,  and  she  has  not 
the  gift  of  the  gab,  and  she'd  be 
ashamed  to  put  herself  forward ; 
but  any  one  with  half  an  eye 
could  tell  she  likes  the  very 
ground  ye  step  on.' 

'  What  an  awful  idea !'  ejacu- 
lated Eobert  involuntarily. 

'  What  8  an  awful  idea  Y  asked 
Mr.  McCullagh  sharply.  '  Isn't  it 
a  good  thing  for  a  wife  to  like 
her  husband  ?  D'ye  think  it  is  a 
happiness  for  a  man  to  feel  she  is 
aye  scorning  and  looking  down 
upon  him  V 

'  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  but  I  think 
a  man  should  love  his  wife,  and 
most  certiEunly  I  do  not  love 
Effie.'  ^ 

'Just  give  your  mind  to  the 
matter,  and  ye'll  soon  care  quite 
enough  for  her.* 

*  That  I  am  sure  I  never  should,* 
was  the  quick  retort  '  I  have 
not  the  smallest  fancy  for  spend- 
ing my  life  with  a  mute.' 

Mr.  McCullagh  laughed  sar- 
donically. 

'  When  ye've  been  married  to 
her  a  year  ye'll  find  out  the  dif- 
ference ;  maybe  ye'll  be  wishing 
then  she  had  never  found  the 
use  of  her  tongue.' 

'  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  Effie,'  began  Mr.  Eobert 
McCullagh  desperately. 

'  If  ye  had,  ye'd  best  not  say  it 
before  me,'  interpolated  his  father. 

'  I  said  I  had  not.  She  is  a 
good  girl,  I  make  no  doubt,  and 
I  hope  she  may  take  the  fancy  of 
some  worthy  man  ;  but  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  if  there  was  not 
another  girl  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  I  would  not  marry  Effie 
Nicol.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh soothingly,  'ye  need  not 
make  such  a  racket  about  the 
matter;  nobody's  going  to  force 
ye  to  marry    her.     If  ye  don't 
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like  the  laas,  and  can't  like  her, 
why,  somebody  else  will,  that's  all 
there's  to  be  said.  She's  fond  of 
ye,  as  I  said ;  bat  I'll  be  bound 
she  won't  break  her  heart  about 
ye ;  and  as  ye  say  it's  just  impos- 
sible ye  could  ever  fancy  her,  I'll 
soon  put  the  notion  out  of  her 
head.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
how  it  ever  got  there.' 

•  Nor  I,'  said  Eobert  emphati- 
cally; *not  through  any  fault  of 
mine,  that  is  quite  certain.' 

*I  wish  ye  could  have  made 
a  match  of  it/  observed  Mr. 
McGullagh,  in  a  matter-of-iac't 
sort  of  way,  as  if  he  were  talk- 
ing about  a  deal  in  Scotch  pro- 
visions, or  a  lease  of  some  eligible 
business  premises ; '  but,  however, 
that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
She'd  have  made  ye  a  good 
managing  sort  of  wife,  and  helped 
ye  to  put  by  something  against  a 
rainy  day ;  still,  as  it's  not  to  be, 
why,  it  won't.' 

'  It  can't  be,  sir,'  amended  his 
son. 

'That's  just  what  I'm  saying, 
and  so  we  needn't  waste  any 
more  breath  talking  over  impos- 
sibilities. Ye'U  bear  in  mind, 
though,  what  I  mentioned  about 
that  five  hundred  pounds.  I'll 
put  it  on  one  side,  so  if  ye  do  get 
the  route  at  Pousnetts*,  or  if  ye 
should  think  ye'd  like  to  tiy  for 
yourself,  if  11  be  ready.' 

*  I  really  do  not  know  how  to 
thank  you  sufficiently,  father,' 
said  Bobert,  with  as  much  show 
of  gratitude  as  he  could  call  up. 

'I  can  tell  ye,'  answered  Mr. 
McCullagh :  '  put  the  money  to  a 
good  use — mind  the  parable  of 
the  talents — and  neither  fling  the 
cash  away,  nor  fail  to  make  more 
of  it.  There's  a  deal  to  be  done 
with  five  hundred  pounds  in 
ready  cash  if  a  man  knows  how 
to  lay  that  amount  out  judiciously. 
Situated  as  ye  are,  Eobert,  ye 
ought  to  know  how  to  lay  your 


hand  on  many  and  many  a  bar- 
gain.' 

*  Yes^  sir,  I  often  know  where 
bargains  might  be  picked  up.' 

'Then,  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
don't  let  them  slip !'  entreated 
Mr.  McCullagh,  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  look  and  diction  which 
was  quite  pathetic.  'If  ye  are 
so  situated  ye  can't  turn  ihem  to 
account  yourself,  let  me  have  a 
chance  to  make  an  honest  penny. 
I  am  afraid  ye  haven't  be^  hidf 
wide  enough  awake.  Why,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  floating  by  a 
big  house  like  Pousnetta'  otight 
to  be  enough  to  make  a  dozen 
moderate  fortunes.  Keep  your 
eyes  open,  Robert,  and  God  be 
with  ye!  Mind  about  the  five 
hundred,  and  if  ye  see  or  hear  of 
a  chance,  don't  let  it  escape  ye.' 

'  It  shall  not,'  answered  Robert, 
inwardly  lamenting  he  had  per- 
mitted so  many  likely  things  to 
elude  his  grasp. 

'That's  right,'  returned  his 
father;  'and  now  I'll  bid  ye 
good-morning,  for  you  must  be 
wanting  to  make  your  waj  to 
Pousnetts',  and  I've  an  engage- 
ment in  Little  Britain  before 
eleven.  I  hope  ye  feel  a  bit  more 
content.' 

'  It  would  be  strange  if  I  did 
not,  sir,'  replied  his  son ;  but  Mr. 
McCullagh  understood  his  words 
lacked  the  ring  of  true  sincerity, 
and  when  Eobert  left  the  room, 
said  audibly, 

'  He's  hearkening  after  the  flesh- 
pots  of  that  vile  land  of  Egypt. 
It's  a  pity,  but  I  won*t  be  hard 
upon  him;  no,  the  Almighty 
knows  I  want  to  do  right  by  the 
lad,  though  I  am  not  going  to 
give  my  hard-earned  money  to 
make  him  a  cipher  among  those 
grand  folks,  who  don't  care  a  two- 
penny-piece what  becomes  of  him 
so  long  as  he  serves  their  torn*' 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

ALT  M06T1N. 

ArTKBleaving  Basinghall-etieet, 
theobject  of  Mr.  McGollagli's  anx- 
ious cogitatioDB  did  not  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  Ponsnette'  offices. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  that  he 
ever  wanted  to  letum  thither. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  each 
step  which  condncted  him  to- 
wards Leadenhall-street  was  a 
pleasore ;  but  in  those  dajs^  that 
now  seemed  remote,  thongh  not 
yet  a  fortnight  old,  l^e  was  merely 
a  managery  without  a  hope  or 
fhooght  of  partnership,  it  is  true, 
bat  also  without  the  lightest  fear 
or  expectation  of  dismissal 

Kow  Yirtually  he  had  leceived 
notice  that  his  seryices  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and,  as  he  walked 
alflcg,  the  future  looked  yery  blank 
to  hun,  spite  of  his  father's  offer 
of  fiye  hundred  pounds,  out  of 
which  that  gentleman  beUoyed  he 
OQght  to  haye  no  difficulty  in 
m^dng  a  fortune. 

Almost  without  definite  in- 
tention he  inyoluntarily  bent  his 
steps  towards  North-street,  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Barbican.  As 
a  child  when  in  trouble  turns 
naturally  to  its  mother  for  con- 
solation, so  in  the  extremity  of 
lus  depression  Eobert  McCullagh 
thought  with  comfort  of  the  only 
poison  of  whom  he  had  oyer  made 
a  confidant— his  second  cousin, 
AlfMostin. 

Keyer  eyen  to  his  grandfather 
had  he  told  the  things  he  trusted 
to  Alf  There  was  nothing  in 
his  life  that  agreeable  relatiye, 
stanch  friend,  old  schoolfellow, 
did  not  know ;  and  the  young  man 
felt  it  would  take  the  keen  edge 
off  hiB  disappointment  to  hear 
his  coQsin's  yiew  of  the  matter, 
and  to  leoeiye  the  ready  sympathy 
he  had  neyer  yet  found  denied 
bim. 
As  he  reached  the  house  where 


Mr.  Alf  Mostin  resided,  and  car- 
ried on  an  unprosperous  business, 
all  upon  the  second  floor,  there 
came  out  upon  the  step  the  yery 
prettiest  girl  Mr.  Eobert  McCul- 
lagh had  eyer  seen  in  the  whol/) 
course  of  his  life.  She  was  eyi- 
dently  leaying  the  house,  and 
turned  at  the  instant  of  his  arriyal 
down  North-street,  so  that  she  met 
the  young  man  point-blank.  She 
was  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  a 
dark  place;  and  Eobert,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  all  his  annoyances, 
stood  upon  the  doorstep  she  had 
just  vacated,  looking  after  her 
retreating  figure.  While  he 
watched,  the  wind  seryed  him  a 
good  turn,  and  the  girl  a  scuryy 
trick.  It  blew  her  dress  over  a 
scraper  which  projected  awkward- 
ly upon  the  pavement;  and  as 
she  walked  on,  unconscious  of  the 
catastrophe  impending,  gave  the 
silk  another  twirl  round  the  piece 
of  iron  as  quickly  and  neatly  as  if 
it  had  done  the  mischief  on  pur- 
pose. 

Next  moment  there  was  tiie 
sound  of  something  being  sudden- 
ly and  violently  rent;  the  lady 
was  striving  to  extricate  her  skirt, 
and  Eobert  was  beside  her,  proffer- 
ing his  assistance.  How  pretty 
she  was!  How  pleasantly  she 
laughed  1  How  modestlyshe  blush- 
ed !  Howsweetly  she  thanked  him 
for  his  help !  How  deftly  she 
gathered  her  dress  round  her,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  grievous  slit  in  the 
poor  cheap  silk !  How  fair  she  was 
to  look,  upon  1  What  an  exquisite 
rose-pink  tinted  her  cheeks  1  What 
threads  of  gold  flecked  her  brown 
sunny  hair !  Eobert  had  scarcely 
self-possession  enough  left  to  raise 
his  hat  as  she  bowed  and  said, 
*  Good  -  morning.'  If  he  never 
was  in  love  before,  he  was  in  love 
now.  Cupid  had  not  been  blind 
this  time;  he  took  straight  aim, 
and  shot  the  young  man  through 
the  heart     <  Love  at  first  sight,' 
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some  one  laughs,  perhaps.  It 
BOUDds  ridiculous ;  and  yet  there 
are  those  who  helieve  that  this 
love  at  first  sight  is  the  only  love 
a  man  remembers  when  he  is  tak- 
ing his  last  sight  of  life  for  ever. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream,  young 
McCullagh  waited  till  she  turned 
the  comer  of  the  street  and  dis- 
appeared from  outward  view ;  then 
slowly  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
door  from  which  she  had  emerged. 

The  ground  and  first  floors 
were  occupied  by  a  solicitor,  who 
used  the  rooms  as  offices ;  the  base- 
ment and  attics  were  retained  by 
the  old  lady  who  lived  on  the 
amount  her  house  produced  by 
letting  in  this  manner;  on  the 
second  floor  Alf  Mostin  resided, 
had  resided  for  years.  Could  it 
be  possible  he  knew  the  girl? 
Could  she  have  been  coming  from 
his  office)  As  the  idea  flashed 
through  Eobert's  mind,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  pang 
of  jealousy. 

Even  the  suspicion  that  his 
cousin  was  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son five  minutes  previously  he  did 
not  know  existed,  filled  him  with 
unreasoning  alarm.  Ah,  if  Effie 
Nicol  had  a  poor  chance  before, 
she  had  none  at  all  now  !  Then 
and  for  the  future  Eobert  McCul- 
lagh's  hitherto  vague  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  female  loveliness  found 
embodiment  in  a  pair  of  dark- 
gray  eyes,  shaded  by  darker  lashes, 
a  straight  delicate  nose,  a  frank 
mouth,  a  complexion  such  as  is 
rarely  seen  save  in  young  chil- 
dren, soft  hair,  amongst  which  the 
sunbeams  seemed  to  have  made 
their  home,  a  slight  willowy  figure, 
and  a  manner  which,  though  mo- 
dest as  a  woman's  could  be,  had 
yet  about  it  a  simple  winning  grace 
that  might  well  have  won  favour 
even  from  the  sex  proverbially  in 
such  matters  difficult  to  please. 

Passing  into  the  house  from 
which  tliis  vision  of  loveliness  had 


emerged,  Bobert  McCullagh  made 
his  way  up  to  the  floor  occupied 
by  his  cousiiL  There  were  two 
doors  on  the  landing,  one  of  which, 
marked  '  Office,'  was  used  by  Mr. 
Mostin  for  business  purposes; 
whilst  the  other,  bearing  the 
legend  'Private,'  he  kept  sacred 
to  the  delights  of  domestic  life. 
Out  of  the  office,  which  overlooked 
the  street,  there  opened  a  smaU 
inner  chamber,  where  Mr.  Mostin 
slept. 

Without  waiting  an  answer  to 
his  knock,  Eqbert  opened  the  door 
marked  private,  and  entered  a 
room  pervaded  by  a  smell  of  fried 
bacon.  Beside  the  fireplace,  in- 
deed, stood  a  gentleman  in  his 
shirtsleeves,  who  had  evidently 
been  engaged  turning  some  rashers 
in  the  pan,  when  distracted  from 
his  employment  by  the  advent  of 
a  visitor. 

*  It's  you,  is  it,  Bobf  he  said 
cheerily,  shifting  a  fork  from  his 
right  hand  to  his  left,  and  extend- 
ing the  former  to  Robert.  '  You  are 
just  in  time.  The  coflee  is  made, 
and  the  bacon  will  be  done  in  a 
minute.  Get  yourself  a  cup,  like 
a  good  fellow,  and  pull  off  your 
top-coat.' 

'  I  can't  stop,  thank  you,'  said 
the  new-comer^  taking  a  posi- 
tion at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth,  and  standing  propped  up 
against  the  mantelpiece.  *  I  have 
breakfasted,  and  I  must  be  getting 
on  to  the  office.' 

*  Sit  down,  at  any  rate,  man,' 
urged  the  other ;  '  there  is  an  easy- 
chair  beside  you,  and  tell  me  the 
news.  Why,  it  is  an  age  since  I 
saw  you !  What  have  you  been 
doing  V 

*  Nothing  that's  any  good,'  an- 
swered Eobert  gloomily,  the  while 
his  eyes  wandered  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  round  the  room. 
No;  ehe  could  not  have  been 
there.  A  man  without  his  coat, 
engaged  in  frying  rashers  of  bacon, 
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in  an  aimospheie  redolent  of  pig 
in  its  artlGcial  state,  could  not 
have  been  visited  by  youth  and 
beantj,  by  dark-gray  eyes  and 
vmaj  bair  and  peach-like  cheeks, 
and  a  foiebead  as  white  as  snow. 
It  was  simply  impossible. 

•Anything  that's  very  bad  1' 
asked  ifr.  Mostin,  putting  the 
lasfaers  on  a  plate,  and  lifting  the 
coffee-pot  from  the  hob. 

*  Yes,  a  great  deal  that's  bad,' 
replied  his  cousin ;  '  or,  at  least, 
other  people  have  been  doing  it 
for  me.' 

'What's  the  matter  now?'  in- 
quired Mr.  Mostin,  replacing  the 
mili-jng,  from  which  he  was  about 
to  pour,  on  the  table,  and  regard- 
ing his  relation  with  a  look  of 
filed  attention. 

'  Go  on  with  your  breakfast,  and 
I  will  tell  you,'  said  Robert ;  and 
he  drew  his  chair  closer,  though 
the  room  was  so  small  he  could 
well  have  made  himself  heard  in 
any  part  of  it 

*A11  right,'  agreed  his  cousin, 
setting  to  work  with  a  will  upon 
the  viands  himself  had  prepared 
and  spread  on  the  hospitable 
board. 

A  good-looking  man ;  a  better- 
looking  man  than  Robert  McCul- 
^lii  though  the  latter  was  by 
far  the  handsomer  of  the  two ;  a 
man  with  twice  the  brains  and 
thrice  the  heart,  yet  one  who 
would  never  do  much  good  for 
hunself  by  reason  of  a  curse 
which  had  been  laid  on  him  at 
birth— inveterate  laziness.  All 
the  talent  of  the  Mostin  family, 
and  all  their  failings,  seemed  to 
have  descended  to  him  :  all  their 
Wndliness,  all  their  versatility,  all 
tbeir  want  of  thrift,  all  their 
power  of  making  friends,  all  their 
Wity  for  letting  opportunities 
dip  Uirough  their  fingers.  The 
'nwi  did  not  exist  who  could  have 
inade  a  good  thing  of  Ufe  for  this 
Alf  Moettn,  since,  had  any  one 


handed  over  to  him  a  fine  estate, 
he  would,  without  indulgence  in 
a  single  vice  so  called,  soon  have 
muddled  it  away. 

Whether  the  lack  of  any  kind  of 
management  be  not  as  much  a  vice 
as  gambling,  drinking,  or  stealing, 
is  a  question  the  world  has  as  yet 
decided  in  the  negative.  The  day 
must  come,  however,  I  fancy,  when 
the  man  who  cannot  make  his 
incomings  and  his  outgoings  bal- 
ance will  be  looked  upon  as  little 
better  than  a  tbief. 

In  those  days,  in  that  state  of 
life  in  which  he  had  been  born, 
Alf  Mostin  managed  to  rub  along 
somehow.  He  sustained  exist- 
ence after  an  economical  fashion, 
cooking  his  own  meals  when  he 
had  any,  making  his  own  bed, 
having  in  a  woman  but  rarely  to 
clear  up,  employing  no  errand- 
boy,  and  when  he  was  absent 
from  his  office  tacking  pieces  of 
paper  on  his  door,  which  perhaps 
served  his  purpose  better  than 
any  clerk.  He  had  a  pile  of  these 
papers  laid  aside  in  a  comer  ready 
for  use ;  they  varied  from  minutes 
to  hours,  from  to-day  till  to-mor- 
row, or  even  longer,  which  he 
used  as  expediency  or  fact  war- 
ranted. For  example  :  '  1  p.m. — 
return  in  half  an  hour;'  or  *  Re- 
turn in  five  minutes — please  wait,' 
were  usually  genuine,  and  meant 
business ;  while  *  Gone  out  of 
tovni — return  on  Thursday,'  sig- 
nified, as  a  rule,  to  the  initiated 
that  Mr.  Alf  Mostin  had  a  press- 
ing creditor  he  did  not  want  to 
face,  and  that,  instead  of  being  in 
the  country,  he  was  really  behind 
bolted  doors  sitting  over  the  fire, 
striving  with  some  novel  to  cheer 
his  loneliness. 

A  useful  man  to  have  for  a 
Mend,  since  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  gamut  of  sin  and  folly 
his  fellow  need  have  feared  or 
been  ashamed  to  tell  him.  He 
did  not  love  wickedness  per  ae; 
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but  experience  had  taught  him  it 
was  more  natural  thtm  yirtne; 
whilst  for  the  eTHs  arising  out  of 
bad  management  and  weakness, 
he  held  that  thorough  sympathy 
no  man  can  ever  feel  whose  own 
life  is  not  a  series  of  shifts  and 
make-believes,  of  excuses,  pro- 
crastination, prevarication,  and 
dexterous  manipulation. 

How  he  had  drifted  into  tiie 
sea  of  turbid  troubled  waters 
in  which  he  was  ingulfed  ifc 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  He 
did  not  go  straight  from  school 
into  the  purgatory  of  debt,  duns, 
close-shaving,  and  endless  de- 
vices from  which  it  now  seemed 
as  though  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  release  him.  At 
some  time,  in  some  way,  he  took 
a  wroDg  turn,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod he  had  proceeded  slowly,  but 
surely,  downhill.  Already  honest 
traders  shook  their  heads  dubious- 
ly when  Alf  Mostin  was  spoken 
of;  his  paper  was  considered 
something  more  than  '  shady  ;*  his 
promises  were  simply  regarded  as 
in  the  nature  of  piecrust  There 
were  those  who  did  not  care  even 
to  be  seen  talking  to  him  where 
'  men  do  congregate  ;*  and  yet  he 
had  that  power  of  making  fresh 
and  eligible  acquaintauces,  and 
that  accursed  facility  for  raising 
money,  perfectly  inexplicable  to 
toilers  along  the  world's  high- 
ways, who  have  not  found  it  easy 
to  make  useful  friends,  and  who 
are  very  sure  silver  and  gold  are 
not  to  be  picked  up  without  ex- 
tremest  labour  on  any  road  they 
have  ever  passed  along. 

Such,  however,  as  he  was»  there 
he  sat  in  his  shirtsleeves  at  break- 
fast on  the  morning  after  Mr. 
Pousnett*8  party,  eating  bacon, 
drinking  coffee,  cutting  himself 
hunches  of  bread,  and  all  the 
while  listening  attentively  to  his 
cousin's  tale  of  woe.  He  did  not 
interrupt  it  by  a  word ;  he  heard 


in  silence,  as  though  the  offer  of 
a  partnership  in  such  a  firm  as 
Pousnetts'  and  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  Portman-square  to 
Basinghall-street  were  amongst 
the  commonest  incidents  of  ordin- 
ary existence. 

Down  almost  to  date  Bobert 
brought  his  narrative;  he  told 
about  his  father's  offer,  even  re- 
peated what  ho  had  said  concern- 
ing Effie,  ere  Alf  Mostin  spoke. 
Then  the  only  remark  he  made 


'  I  wonder  you  ever  mentioned 
the  matter  in  Basinghall-street  at 
all.' 

*  I  should  not  have  mentioned 
it,  you  may  be  very  sure,  if  I  had 
known  what  the  result  would 
prove.' 

*  Yes,  but  that  is  just  what  you 
ought  to  have  known.' 

'I  didn't  think  there  was  a 
man  in  London  who  would  have 
refused  his  son  help  to  get  him  a 
partnership  in  Pousnetts'.' 

*  Didn't  yout  Well,  I  could 
have  told  you  that  your  father 
would  be  the  man.' 

*  And  such  a  chance !'  said  Bo- 
bert gloomily.  'Such  a  chance 
as  can  never  come  again — ^never.' 

*  It  was  a  grand  chance,'  agreed 
Mr.  Mostin. 

*  And  what  on  earth  I  am  to  do 
now  I  am  sure  I  have  not  a  no- 
tion.' 

'You  can't  take  to  Effie  and 
the  five  hundred  pounds  V 

'Ko,  I  would  not  marry  Effie 
for  fifty  thousand  pounds.* 

'  I  don't  think  I  would  myself,' 
said  Mr.  Mostin  musingly.  '  She's 
uncommon  still  water;  but  Pd 
take  my  oath  there's  a  devil  at 
the  bottom.'   - 

Robert,  who  had  been  tracing 
a  pattern  with  crumbs  on  the 
tablecloth,  looked  up  quickly. 

'  You're  wrong  there,  Alf;  the 
girl  has  not  a  temper  at  all,  she's 
colourless  altogether.' 
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<l8Bher  langhedAlf. 

'  Hare  you  ever  seen  her  cross  1* 
asked  Bobert,  in  hot  vindicataon 
of  the  girl  he  had  pitied  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

'2^0^  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
her.' 

^I  had  no  notion  yon  had  ever 
notiGed  Effie  at  all/  said  Bobert 
enrionsly. 

Tye  noticed  her,'  was  the  re- 
ply. 'Pve  cast  up  the  young 
lady,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  and 
belieyeahe  is  dangerous.  How- 
ever, we  needn't  talk  about  her 
now.  Can't  you  take  to  the  five 
hundred  ?  Small  beginnings,  you 
know.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  make 
much  out  of  five  hundred.  I  have 
been  trained  in  too  big  a  house 
for  that.' 

'It  seems  to  me  a  man  had 
better  have  nothing  than  such  a 
Biun,'  said  Mr.*Mo8tin  from  the 
hearth,  where,  having  finished  his 
breakfast,  he  had  now  taken  up 
his  position.  '  He  can't  lose  no- 
thing; and  he  can  lose  ^\^  hun- 
dred, and  hear  a  deuce  of  a  row 
about  it  too.' 

'  Which  I  should,  if  I  lost  it,' 
answered  Bobert,  to  whom  this 
view  of  the  question  had  not  pre- 
viously occur^d. 

*  What  bothers  me  is  why  you 
went  to  your  father  at  all,'  said 
Mr.  Mostin,  reverting  to  his  first 
inquiry.  *  You  must  have  known 
he  would  refuse  to  help  you.' 

'  How  was  I  to  know  anything 
of  the  sort)' 

'Howl  Just  the  way  every- 
body else  does.  Men  who  like 
to  keep  what  he  calls  **  a  grip  of 
the  siller"  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
presenting  even  a. beloved  first- 
bom  with  seven  thousand  pounds 
in  hard  cash.' 

*  But  it  would  not  have  been- 
giving  it  to  me.  If  he  had  put 
fis  name  -  on  a  bill  at  twelve, 
eighteen  months,  two  years,  Mr. 


Pousnett  would   have   made  no 
difficulty.' 

*  Yes ;  but,  you  know,  he  won't 
accept  a  bill,'  said  Alf  Mostin 
determinedly;  'and, what's  worse,' 
he  went  on,  with  a  comical  ex- 
pression, 'he  won't  take  one  :  ho 
actually  refused  mine.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
offered  it  V 

'  Why  not,  my  son  1  And  had 
he  taken  that  bill^  it  would  have 
been  paid.  The  chance  came  in 
my  way  of  sending  out  goods  to 
that  place  which,  in  the  charming 
alliteration  of  the  City,  is  called 
the  Cursed  Crimea.  Your  parent 
could  have  supplied  many,  and  got 
all  of  them.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
it  was  an  opportunity  which  might 
never  occur  again.  I  offered  him 
my  bill,  and  promised  he  should 
have  that  of  a  good  firm  to  replace 
it  the  moment  the  goods  were 
shipped.  I  employed  all  my  elo- 
quence. I  said  things  which,  I 
think,  ought  to  have  drawn  blood 
from  a  stone ;  but  your  papa  did 
not  see  it.  He  thought,  it 
wouldna  jest  suit  him ;  that  he 
didna  care  to  extend  his  trade 
in  the  direction  I  pointed  out; 
that  he  had  as  much  to  do  as 
he  could  weel  get  through,  but 
he  felt  no  doubt  there  were  bigger 
houses  would  be  glad  to  exe- 
cute my  order.  Having  uttered 
which  sardonic  rexnark,  he  added 
he  was  busy,  and  must  wish  me 
good-day.' 

'  And  then— ' 

'  Then  I  went  and  blasphemed 
like  the  parrot  under  my  breath 
all  the  way  up  the  court,  and  all 
the  way  back  to  these  diggings.' 

'But,  Alf— ' 

'  Yes,  Bobert' 

'There  is  this  dijQTerence  be- 
tween the  cases — that  you  very 
often  do  not  pay.' 

'  There  is  no  difference  at  all ; 
you  might  not  pay.' 

'  Ishouldhavebeensuretodoso.' 
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*That  is  what  everybody  be- 
lieves when  he  borrows  money, 
backs  a  bill,  takes  a  house,  buys 
on  credit,  makes  himself  liable  in 
any  way.  Do  you  know,  Kobert, 
if  a  man  can  act  up  to  his  profes- 
sion, I  think  your  father  is  right. 
The  devil  of  it  is,  there  is  not  one 
in  a  thousand,  there  is  not  one  in 
ten,  in  a  hundred  thousand,  who 
could  lay  down  a  rule  and  stick 
to  it  as  he  has  done.  In  the  first 
place,  carrying  such  a  rule  out 
means  an  inflexibility  of  purpose 
happily  rare;  in  the  next,  it 
means  giving  up  everything  a  hu- 
man being  finds  pleasant  to  the 
eye  and  grateful  to  the  sense. 
For  instance,  I  would  rather  have 
impecuniosity  and  freedom  than 
a  safe  business  and  the  mSnage  in 
Basinghall-street.  It  all  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment. His  is  cold  and  hard,  like 
his  native  climate.  Here  in  Lon- 
don we  can't  live  on  sheep's  head 
and  oatmeal  porridge;  we  like 
our  beer  and  our  steak  if  we  can 
get  them,  and  the  consequence  is 
often  bankruptcy,  no  doubt ;  yet 
we  have  enjoyed  the  ale  and  the 
steak  more,  I  fancy,  than  we 
should  the  sheep's  head  with 
prosperity,  and  the  oatmeal  and  a 
balance  at  the  bank.' 

^I  thought  the  sight  of  that 
magnificent  house  last  night  might 
have  turned  his  purpose,'  said 
Egbert,  disregarding  his  cousin's 
abstract  reflections,  and  reverting, 
as  people  always  do  revert,  to 
his  own  aims  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

*  Did  youl  To  such  a  man  the 
sight  of  a  fine  house  merely  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  a  lighthouse 
docs  to  vessels — warns  him  to 
keep  his  distance.' 

*  You  are  in  a  most  cynical 
mood  this  morning,  Alf,'  said  his 
cousin  irritably. 

*  Possibly  I  want  ^re  pounds 
badly,'  answered  the  other. 


*Take  it,  then,  for  Heaven's 
sake !'  exclaimed  Robert,  throwing 
a  note  on  the  table. 

'  And  Barak  said  to  Balaam — * 
muttered  Mr.  Mostin  to  himself, 
turning  his  face  towards  the  fiie, 
and  kicking  down  the  coals,  which 
were  burning  hollow,  with  the 
heel  of  his  sHpper.  *  I  wonder/ 
he  resumed,  after  that  momentary 
diversion,  *  whether  Doyle  could 
not  manage  this  business  for  youf 

'Who  is  Doyle  r 

*  Don't  you  know  Doyle  1  Bless 
your  innocent  heart,  I  thought 
every  one  in  the  City  knew  that 
friend  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
Doyle  is  a  gentleman  who  was 
bom  in  Dublin.  His  papa's  name 
being  Schnee,  and  hia  mamma's 
Burt,  he  decided  that  Doyle 
would  commit  neither  side  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Schnee  was  a  Ger- 
man, Mrs.  Burt  an  American. 
Doyle  is  an  Irishitian ;  and  when 
I  say  that  in  his  own  person 
he  unites  the  vices  of  the  three 
nations  mentioned,  you  will  per- 
haps think  I  have  stated  enough.' 

Having  concluded  which  eulo- 
gium  upon  his  friend,  Mr.  Mostin 
turned  the  little  clock  that  adorned 
his  mantelshelf  right  round,  took 
off  its  back,  and  commenced  wind- 
ing it  up  with  the  claw  of  a  ham- 
mer. 

With  a  horrible  fascination 
Eobert  watched  this  performance ; 
the  man  to  whom  it  could  have 
occurred  to  wind  up  a  clock  with 
the  claw  of  a  hammer  might  reallj 
perhaps  get  him  seven  thousand 
pounds.  To  be  sure  he  stood  in 
want  of  fiYe  pounds  himself,  but 
that  was  nothing.  If  he  lacked 
that  amount  to-day,  he  might  have 
five  hundred  to-morrow. 

*  I  think  Doyle  would  do  it  for 
you  somehow,'  said  Alf  Mostin, 
as  he  replaced  the  clock  in  its 
former  position,  and  listened  with 
an  approving  expression  to  its 
brisker  click,  click,  click,  dick. 
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*  Shall  we  go  and  ask  himl  It 
oonld  not  do  any  haim  to  ask  him, 
eoold  itr 

'  No,  that  it  could  not  f  ex- 
claimed Robert  McCuUagh,  spring- 
iog  to  his  feet.  '  Wheie  is  his 
place  f 

'Jo  Boah-lane/  answered  Mr. 
Mostin  briefly,  <  the  very  dirtiest 
dingiest  bole  in  the  City.  How- 
erer,  if  the  money  can  be  got,  it 
does  not  matter  what  mine  it  is 
dngontot  Gold's  always  gold, 
Bob,  eren  when  it  comes  from  a 
oeitain  locality  which  shall  he 
nameless,' 

*  If  I  could  but  get  it,  if  I  only 
could  V  sighed  his  cousin  mourn- 
fully. 

/WeU,  let's  try,  at  any  rate,' 
said  Mr.  Mostin,  donning  coat, 
topcoat,  and  hat  with  the  speed 
of  a  magician.  '  Am  I  all  right. 
Bob!  One  minute;  I  must  just 
rtick  up  a  notice — "Eeturn  at 
one"— tiat  will  give  law  enough. 
Now  come  along ;  there's  no  one 
to  fling  an  old  shoe  after  us  for 
luck,  unless  I  ask  Mother  Cle- 
ments to  perform  that  ceremony.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  very  different 
Tision  from  Mother  Clements  re- 
cuned  to  Kobert's  memory,  and 
instantly  he  spoke. 

*By  the  bye,  Alf,'  he  said,  *  as 
I  was  coming  in  here  this  morning 
1  met  a  lady.' 

,  'Did  you  reaUy?    WeU,  that 
is  nothing  to  make  a  song  about.' 

'But  she  was  young  and  very 
pwtty.' 

'likely  enough.  Some  mom- 
Jngs  all  the  pretty  girls  turn  out ; 
8ome  mornings  all  the  old  hags.' 

*  She  came  out  of  this  house.' 
*You  don't  mean  it  f 

'Yes,  I  do.  Is  she  a  friend — 
ofyouisf 

*  Of  mine  !  Lord  love  you,  I 
<lo  not  know  a  pretty  girl ;  if  I 
^id»  she  would  not  come  visiting 
»  chap  so  out  at  elbows  with  For- 
gone as  I  am.' 


'  I  wonder  who  she  was  V 
*  What  does  it  matter?  We  have 
other  fish  to  fry  besides  pretty 
girls.     Let  us  go  and  see  Doyle.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'  COME  INTO  MT  PARLOUR,'  ETC. 

As  they  strode  hurriedly  to- 
wards Bush -lane,  Mr.  Robert 
McCullagh  junior  felt  grateful  to 
his  cousin  for  selecting  the  nar- 
rowest and  least  frequented  of  the 
City  thoroughfares.  So  far  as  it 
was  in  the  young  man's  nature,  he 
loved  Alf  Mostin,  yet  for  very 
different  reasons  from  those  which 
occasioned  the  avoidance  of 'good 
men  and  true,'  Robert  would 
rather  not  have  been  seen  walking 
at  high  noon  with  his  relative. 
Mr.  Mostin  was,  in  truth,  as  re- 
gardless of  his  appearance  as  of 
his  character.  Muddy  boots,  un- 
brushed  coat,  shabby  hat,  j;love- 
less  hands  at  a  period  when  gloves 
obtained,  were  to  him  matters  of 
the  utmost  indifference.  Always 
careless  concerning  his  dress,  he. 
had,  since  the  occasion  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park,  be- 
come, as  his  uncle's  wife  said, 
•perfectly  dreadful.*  From  the 
day  he  first  set  foot  in  the  great 
glass  house  he  let  his  beard  and 
moostache  grow,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  such  facial  adornments 
seemed  not  merely  strange  to  the 
mass  of  Engli^men,  but  wicked. 
Likewise  he  wore  coloured  neck- 
ties instead  of  orthodox  black, 
and  shirts  with  pink  and  lilac 
and  blue  stripes  upon  them, 
which  filled  the  soul  of  Robert 
McCullagh  with  dismay.  Like- 
wise he  never  carried  an  umbrella, 
though  he  was  often  to  be  met 
nursing  a  great  brown-paper  par- 
cel A  capital  fellow,  no  doubt, 
in  North-street  or  in  the  shades 
of  evening,  but  scarcely  the  com- 
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panion  a  foolish  fop  like  joung 
MoCiillagh  felt  proud  to  be  striv- 
ing to  keep  step  with,  when  at 
any  minute  he  might  meet  one  of 
Pousnetts'  clerks  or  Pouenetts' 
customers. 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  feel- 
ings at  work  in  his  cousin's  breast, 
Mr.  Mostin  nevertheless  intuitive- 
ly never,  save  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  a  great  thorough£jEire, 
touched  even  upon  the  leading 
streets.  He  avoided  all  busy 
bustling  pavements  as  if  by  in- 
stinct ;  he  knew  short  cuts  no  man 
save  himself  could  ever  have  dis- 
covered; he  went  straight  up 
passages  which  led  apparently 
only  to  some  house,  and  went 
through  the  building  out  into 
another  street ;  he  was  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  queer  courts 
and  alleys  of  the  City  than  Mr. 
Pousnett's  manager,  and  merely 
for  the  *  sport,'  as  it  seemed,  took 
so-called  short  cuts  and  indulged 
his  fancy  for  devious  ways  when 
the  direct  route  would  have 
served  as  well,  if  not  better. 

On  the  present  occasion  no- 
thing, however,  could  have 
pleased  Eobert  more  than  this 
game  of  dodging  here  and  there, 
of  turning  into  alleys  apparently 
blind,  and  emerging  through  queer 
little  passages  into  narrow  lanes 
beyond.  Many  of  these  places 
are  now  done  away  with  idtoge- 
ther,  and  those  which  are  left  it 
would  be  difficult  to  indicate  to 
an  outsider ;  but  on  the  morning 
in  question  they  served  their 
turn.  !Not  a  creature  that  the 
cousins  knew  did  they  meet ;  not 
an  acquaintance  save  the  wind 
greeted  them  the  whole  length  of 
the  way  from  Korth-street  to 
Bush-lane. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  in  his  office  and 
alone.  His  clerk  chanced  to  be 
out,  so  he  answered  Alf  Mostin's 
knock  himself. 

'  O,  how  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Mostin  V 


he  said,  extending  his  hand. 
'  Pray  come  in.  Is  this  gentleman 
with  you  V  he  asked,  turning  to 
Eobert. 

'It  is  my  cousin.  Gome  in, 
Bob ;'  and  Uie  three  accordingly 
entered  Mr.  Doyle's  inner  office. 

Dingy  most  certainly  it  was, 
but  dirty  decidedly  not.  Next  to 
great  financial  ability  Mr.  Doyle's 
strongest  point  was  order.  If  he 
had  removed  in  the  morning, 
evening  would  have  found  him 
with'  books,  boxes,  papers  all 
ranged  methodically  in  due  place, 
all  ready  to  his  hand.  He  never 
wasted  his  time  hunting  through 
piles  of  untidy  papers  for  a  letter. 
He  could  produce  any  document 
at  a  moment's  notice;  his  corre- 
spondence was  pigeon-holed,  his 
bills  and  receipts  filed  alphabeti- 
caUy,  his  accounts  kept — Bare 
for  one  peculiarity — so  that  all  who 
ran  might  read.  A  housekeeper 
was  paid  for  keeping  the  place 
clean;  and  Mr.  Doyle  had  no 
idea  of  paying  any  one  when  work 
was  either  left  undone  or  neg- 
lected altogether. 

About  his  office  there  was  no- 
thing suggestive  of  the  mere  com- 
monplace money-lender,  nothing 
such  as  we  read  of  in  books  and 
see  occasionally  in  real  life.  Not 
a  picture  of  any  sort,  not  a  scrap 
of  china,  not  a  sample  bottle  of 
sherry:  no  dentist's  operating- 
room  was  ever  barer  of  ornament 
than  the  apartment  where  Mr. 
Doyle  received  his  clients.  Over 
the  mantelshelf  hung  a  map  of 
South  America ;  on  the  wall,  be- 
tween two  high  cabinets,  was 
suspended  an  almanac;  an  old 
Turkey  carpet  covered  the  centre 
of  the  floor ;  an  escritoire  stood  in 
a  recess  beside  the  fireplace,  flanked 
by  a  huge  safe.  Almost  every 
available  foot  of  wall-space  was 
occupied  by  cupboards  of  one  sort 
or  other.  These  cupboards  all 
locked ;  when  Mr.  Doyle  left  his 
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office  «l  night  lie  did  not  leave 
80  mnch  as  his  blottiiig-pad  on  the 
taUe  to  add  to  the  houBekeeper's 
labour,  or  to  whet  her  lancUtble 
cmiositj. 

Li  person  Mr.  Doyle  was  as 
dean  and  orderly  as  his  office.  A 
man  of  middle  height,  and  more 
than  middle  age,  getting,  as  men 
in  the  City  are  apt  to  do,  a  little 
&ty  with  a  round  face  so  dose- 
shsTen  as  not  to  leave  even  the 
▼eatige  of  a  hair  on  cheek,  chin,  or 
lip,  a  head  already  giving  signs  of 
coming  baldness,  a  perfectly  ex- 
pieanonless  cast  of  countenance, 
light-bine  eyes,  light  eyelashes,  a 
white  but  healtiby  complexion, 
plump  well-formed  hands,  ears 
with  that  curl  in  them  which  is 
supposed — 1  think  untruly — to  in- 
dicate a  love  of  music,  and  a  some- 
what short  neck,  necessitating,  as 
he  liked  to  hold  himself  erect,  an 
upward  carnage  of  the  chin,  ima- 
gined by  many  to  denote  conceit 

In  ibis  idea,  however,  the  many 
wen  totally  wrong.  Probably 
the  man  never  existed  who  was 
to  destitute  of  conceit  as  Mr. 
Doyle.  Mentally  he  chanced  to 
be  too  clever  for  such  a  weakness ; 
and  as  regards  physical  matters  he 
entertained  a  contempt,  warrant- 
ed, perhaps,  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  experience,  for  handsome 
men.  He  despised  good  looks  in 
his  own  sex,  just  as  he  contemned 
the  use  of  scents. 

'Beauty  and  eau-de-Cologne  are 
the  perquisites  of  women,'  he  was 
wont  to  remark ;  *  men  ought  to 
have  something  better  to  do  than 
think  about  perfume  and  pad- 
ding.' 

Mr.  Doyle  had,  at  any  rate, 
something  different :  to  make 
money,  and  to  keep  it,  so  that  one 
day  he  might  be  rich  enough  to 
drop  money-lending  altogether, 
and  start  in  quite  another  line  of 
life. 

Kext  to  hie  desire  to  amass 


wealth  was  a  mania  for  respect- 
ability. It  needed  but  one  look  at 
his  appearance  to  guess  the  name 
of  the  god  on  whose  shrine  he 
was  wilUng  to  sacrifice.  The  cut 
and  quality  of  his  clothes,  his 
immaculate  Hnen,  the  stiffness  of 
his  stand-up  collar,  the  tie  of  his 
cravat,  the  spotlessness  of  his 
cuffs,  the  plain  solidity  of  his 
watcbchain,  the  polish  of  his 
boots,  the  measured  flow  of  his 
words,  from  which  every  trace  of 
accent  had  been  carefully  and  pain- 
fully eliminated — these  things, 
and  such  as  these,  were  but  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
ceaseless  war  two  most  opposite 
characteristics  were  ever  waging 
in  Mr.  Doyle's  heart  Even  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  had  no  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  which 
her  liege  lord  was  engaged.  He 
lived  in  the  suburbs — indeed, 
quite  in  the  country,  a  long  way 
from  London,  as  distances  counted 
in  those  days.  He  had  a  good 
house  at  Enfield  Highway,  with 
some  nine  or  ten  acres  of  land 
attached ;  he  was  a  churchwarden, 
and  much  esteemed  by  the  local 
clergy;  his  boys  and  girls  went  to 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
were  in  much  favour  with  theb 
masters  and  mistresses.  The 
feinuly  had  quite  a  nice  little  circle 
of  acquaintances,  who  knew  no 
more  of  their  friends'  position  in 
life  than  that  they  were  very 
pleasant  people,  who  gave  agree- 
able parties,  and  that  the  husband 
was  '  something  in  the  City.' 

Many  of  the  men  looked  his 
name  up  in  the  Directory,  but 
could  not  find  it  for  the  reason 
indicated  by  Alf  Mostin. 

The  ground,  however,  Mr.  Mos- 
tin implied  was  wrong.  Mr.  Schnee 
and  Mrs.  Burt,  widow  of  Barry 
Burt  of  New  York,  United  States, 
and  Cork,  Ireland^  were  as  honestly 
married  as  man  and  woman  could 
be;  and  when  in  the  course  of 
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time  young  Richard  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  whither  his  father  had 
come  to  produce  an  opera  which 
never  was  put  on  the  boards,  not 
a  question  could  be  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  the  child's 
legitimacy.  Schnee  the  elder, 
being  a  musician,  a  dreamer,  a 
poet,  and  a  spendthrift,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  he  eap- 
tivated  the  heart  of  an  eminently 
hard-headed  practical  woman,  who 
gave  him  the  love  of  her  life,  and, 
what  seemed  of  perhaps  more  con- 
sequence to  the  German,  all  the 
careful  savings  left  to  her  by  Mr. 
Burt,  provision  merchant. 

Keed  it  be  said  that  before 
Kichard  was  ten  years  of  age  Mr. 
Burt's  money  was  muddled  away, 
that  his  father  sought  an  engage- 
ment in  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Dub- 
lin, that  his  mother  was  obliged 
to  let  lodgings,  and  that  all  the 
ills  and  evils  of  poverty  were 
patent  to  the  lad  ere  he  entered 
his  teens  1       • 

He  saw  the  life  of  that  lower 
Bohemia,  which  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  existence  lauded 
by  writers  of  fiction,  save  that  it 
drinks  ale  instead  of  champagne, 
and  smokes  pipes  perforce  iD^cause 
it  cannot  afford  cigars.  He  under^ 
stood  the  pain  of  such  an  experi- 
ence, if  he  failed  to  participate  in 
the  pleasure ;  he  and  his  mother 
were  obliged  to  face  duns,  and 
wear  poor  clothing,  and  content 
themselves  with  scanty  meals, 
and  bear  the  angiy  taunts  of 
creditors. 

When  he  got  a  situation  as 
errand-lad  in  Mr.  Doyle's  offices 
in  Dame-street,  the  very  jacket 
he  had  on  his  back  was  charitably 
given  him  by  a  pawnbroker, 
between  whom  and  the  elder 
Schnee  the  most  friendly  relations 
existed. 

Mr.  Doyle  did  a  good  deal  in  a 
quiet  way  of  Ihe  same  sort  of 
thing    as    the    pawnbroker   did 


openly.  He  advanced  money. 
Most  young  men  of  family  came 
to  him  when  they  were  hard  up. 
Many  owners  of  landed  estates 
also  were  deep  in  his  books. 
*An  oily,  plausible,  agreeable 
scoundrel,'  some  one  said  of  Mr. 
Doyle ;  but  that  some  one  being 
a  debtor,  perfect  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  his  statements. 

Mr.  Doyle  grew  old  and  pros- 
pered ;  Richard  Schnee  grew  older 
also,  and  looked  about  him  to 
see  how  he  might  prosper  t-oo. 
He  was  a  remarkably  sharp  lad, 
who  developed  into  a  very  clever 
young  man ;  so  clever,  that  Mr. 
Doyle  suggested  articling  him 
'without  a  premium,  and  inducting 
him  ^e  of  expense  into  those 
mysteries  which  had  driven  many 
a  client  into  foreign  parts  or  the 
nearest  asylum ;  but  his  clerk  did 
not  quite  see  it  He  believed  an 
excellent  business  could  be  done 
without  the  assistance  of  further 
legal  knowledge  than  he  already 
possessed;  he  had  a  notion  the 
*  oracle  could  be  worked'  with 
unprecedented  success  between 
himself  in  London  and  Mr.  Doyle 
in  Dublin ;  he  believed  there  was 
quite  a  virgin  mine  of  gold  to  be 
discovered  in  the  City  by  any  one 
competent  to  keep  his  mouth  shut 
and  his  eyes  open. 

Eventually  he  brought  Mr. 
Doyle  round  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, and  started  in  that  gentle- 
man's name,  and  on  that  gentle- 
man's capital  and  account,  in 
Bush-lane. 

He  had  not  been  there  a  year, 
however,  before  Mr.  Doyle  died, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  account 
for  and  hand  over  all  the  moneys 
intrusted  to  him.  The  business 
also  would  have  been  closed  had 
he  not  decided  to  cany  it  on  him- 
self. At  first  it  proved  uphill 
work,  but  eventually  he  got  into 
smooth  waters. 

He  made  a  connection  and  met 
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with  a  capitalist  willing  to  co- 
opemte  irith  him.  In  dae  time 
he  saw  a  lady  he  thought  he  should 
like  to  rnanyy  and  whom  indeed  he 
did  marry  in  his  rightful  name 
of  Schnee.  Gennans  were  not, 
howeyer,  at  that  time  as  popular 
in  London,  or  as  plentiful,  as  they 
have  since  become ;  and  accord- 
ioglj  it  was  not  long  ere  he 
dropped  his  original  cognomen, 
suhetitnting  in  its  stead  the  simpler 
translation  Snow.  As  Mr.  Snow 
he  was  known  at  Enfield  High- 
way, attended  local  meetings, 
handed  in^his  subscriptions  for 
the  repair  of  the  church,  the  pur- 
chase of  an  organ,  and  many  other 
such  good  deeds ;  but  still  there 
was  no  secrecy  about  the  matter. 
Every  one  know  his  father  had 
heen  a  German  called  Schnee, 
which  name  was  Snow  in  English. 
People  understood  the  gentleman 
to  be  British  in  feeling  as  well  as 
by  birth,  and  approved  the  senti- 
ment which  led  him  to  adapt  his 
nomenclature  to  that  of  the  land 
to  which  he  '  owed  so  much.' 

What  they  did  not  know  was 
that  Mr.  Snow  traded  as  Jeremiah 
Boyle,  and  lent  money  at  sixty, 
one  hundred,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  cent.  Perhaps  if  they 
had  they  would  not  have  cared; 
but  it  was  a  secret  the  owner  de- 
sired to  preserve  intact. 

He  had  been  made  aware  Alf 
Hostin  held  the  key,  but  he  was 
slso  confident  the  young  man 
would  make  no  bad  use  of  his  know- 
ledge. As  much  as  Mr.  Doyle  (for 
oonTenience  he  must  be  called  by 
that  name)  could  like  anybody, 
he  liked  Alf,  the  very  antipodes 
of  himself;  he  had  done  him 
m&ny  a  good  turn,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  do  him  many  more ;  and 
what  is  even  more  astonishing,  he 
beUeTod  Mr.  Mostin  liked  him. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  so  amazing  about  money- 
lenders as  this.  They  are  prepared, 
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if  need  be,  to  sell  the  bed  from 
under  a  sick  man,  yet  they  are 
not  prepared  to  hear  the  sick  man 
and  all  his  family  hate  them  with 
a  perfect  hatred.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  lawyers.  If  it  were 
not  fear  of  infection,  they  would 
serve  a  writ  on  a  man  down  with 
smallpox.  Nevertheless,  they  pro- 
fess incredulity  when  told  there 
are  actually  persons  upon  this 
earth  who  believe  they  care  for 
nothing  in  the  heaven  above  or 
the  earth  below  except  costs. 

'I  am  afraid,'  said  a  wealthy 
man  the  other  day, '  even  to  put 
my  head  inside  my  lawyer's  office- 
door,  for  I  know  it  will  cost  me 
thirteen-and-four.' 

And  did  not  Dr.  Kenealy  de- 
clare his  solicitor  *  expected  six- 
and-eightpence  for  wishing  him 
good-mofning  in  the  street'  1 

Ah,  it  would  have  taken  many 
six-and  eightpences  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Doyle.  Sovereigns  chinked  about 
in  that  office  like  farthings.  What 
he  made,  who  but  himself  could 
tell  ]  If  he  had  not  lost  some- 
times, he  might  have  been  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

'  Well,  and  what  caj\  I  do  for 
you  this  morning  V  he  asked,  set- 
tling himself  comfortably  in  his 
office-chair,  and  looking  amiably 
across  the  table  at  Mr.  Mostin. 

*  For  a  wonder,  nothing,'  was 
the  answer.  '  That  is,  I  daresay 
you  could  do  many  things;  but 
as  I  am  very  sure  you  would  not, 
why  waste  time  in  discussing 
them  ?  I  am  here  entirely  on  my 
cousin's  behalf.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  can  serve  him  or  not ; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  thought  it 
could  do  no  harm  for  him  and 
you  to  have  a  chat  together.' 

*  Very  happy,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
—  T  answered  Mr.  Doyle  inter- 
rogatively. 

*  McCullagh,' supplied  Alf  Mos- 
tin :  « Kobert  McCull^h.' 

'Not   Mr.  Robert  McCullagh 
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of  Bread-street-hill  V  suggested 
Mr.  Doyle,  acknowledging  the 
introduction  with  a  courteous  in- 
cllnation  of  his  head. 

*  O  dear,  no  P  explained  Mr. 
Mostin,  in  a  tone  which  implied 
the  McCuUagh  of  Bread-street- 
hill  was  a  different  and  most  in- 
ferior creation.  *  Son  of  Eobert 
McCullagh  of  Basinghall -street. 
You  have  heard  of  him  V 

*  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I 
have  not,'  answered  Mr.  Doyle. 

Alf  Mostin  laughed. 

*  After  all,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not 
know  why  I  asked  so  silly  a  ques- 
tion. You  never  met  his  name 
travelling  about  the  City  on  paper, 
I  know.' 

'That  is  very  true;  I  never 
have.' 

'  No,  nor  any  other  man.' 
'  My  father  never  draws  nor 
accepts  a  bill,'  explained  Eobert, 
speaking  for  the  first  time. 

*  He  must  be  either  very  pros- 
perous or  very  poor,  then,'  said 
Mr.  Doyle.  *F6r  your  sake,  I 
hope  he  is  the  former.' 

*He  is  prosperous  enough,  I 
believe,'  answered  Robert  dryly. 
'  He  has  .a  good  business,  and  he 
spends  little  out  of  it.* 

Mr.  Doyle  looked  at  the  young 
man  with  attention,  looked  him 
over  in  one  comprehensive  glance, 
an'i  decided  that  for  once  he 
found  his  instincts  at  fault. 

He  could  not  form  the  re- 
motest idea  what  his  visitor 
wanted.  There  was  that  about 
Bobert's  whole  appearance  which 
negatived  any  idea  of  his  being 
hard  up,  or  of  his  having  done 
anything  to  bring  him  within 
reach  of  the  arm  of  the  criminal 
law.  One  time  and  another  Mr. 
Doyle  had  made  a  nice  little  sum 
of  money  by  finding,  at  critical 
periods,  funds  to  satisfy  a  wrath- 
ful employer  who  gave  a  parent, 
say,  till  six  o'clock  to  make  up 
his  son's  defalcations.     Clerks  at 


the  verge  of  despair,  merchants 
on  the  point  of  committing  sui- 
cide, men  who  had  but  the  start 
of  a  few  hours  to  flee  from  justice 
—all,  all  had  sat  in  that  room 
and  told  their  stories,  and  been 
helped  or  sent  away  desperate, 
just  as  Mr.  Doyle  had  seen  the 
chance  of  making  much  or  no- 
thing out  of  their  necessities. 

But' he  could  perceive  plainly 
that  his  present  visitor  diid  not 
come  within  any  of  these  cate- 
gories. Alf  Mostin,  he  was  well 
aware,  would  have  brought  a  man 
red-handed  to  him,  and  asked  for 
twenty  pounds  to  take  him  to 
Spain  or  Jericho,  as  expediency 
might  suggest  ThQ  introduction 
went  for  nothing.  What  did  go 
for  a  good  deal  was  Robert's  look 
of  childlike  simplicity,  the  qnie- 
tude  of  his  hands,  the  repose  of 
his  mouth.  He  had  not  stolen 
or  forged,  or  got  himself  into  any 
mess;  he  was  not  at  his  wits' 
ends  to  pay  a  gambling  debt  or 
replace  his  employer*s  cash. 
What  the  deuce  did  he  want) 
What  on  earth  had  brought  him 
to  Bush-lane? 

'  I  gather  from  your  words  that 
you  think  your  father  does  not 
make  you  a  sufficient  allowance  f 
said  Mr.  Doyle,  after  that  one 
swift  glance  which  told  the  many 
wants  which  Kobert  had  not. 

Alf  Mostin  laughed  outright. 

*  Did  your  dad  ever  give  you 
anything  except  good  advice, 
Bob  V  he  asked. 

'  I  do  not  think  he  did  any- 
thing to  speak  of,'  answered  Eo- 
bert, 'till  this  morning,  you 
know.' 

*And  this  morning  f  inquired 
Mr.  Doyle,  still  all  at  sea. 

'He  offered  him  five  hundred 
pounds,'  explained  Mr.  Mostin, 
*  and  a  wife.' 

*  And  you  don't  like  the  pro- 
posed wife,  Mr.  McCullagh  f '  said 
Mr.  Doyle,  groping  his  way. 
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'0,  the  five  hundred  pounds 
did  not  depend  on  the  wife/  said 
Mr.  Mostin  joyously.  *  She  was 
thrown  in.' 

'  I  leally  am  at  a  loss — *  began 
the  money-lender. 

'My  cousin  is  so  fond  of  his 
joke,'  said  Kobert,  who  had  never 
before  felt  Alf  Mostin's  jests  so 
oat  of  harmony  with  his  own 
mood. 

*If  you  will  kindly  tell  me 
how  I  can  help  or  advise  youl' 
saggested  Mr.  Doyle,  whose  time 
really  was  of  value. 

'That's  it,'  interposed  Mr. 
Mostin.  '  Advice — that's  what 
you  can  give  us.  Here's  how  we 
stand.  I  am  sorry  you  don't 
know  my  cousin's  father,  even  by 
repute;  if  you  did,  you  would 
understand  the  position  better. 
Here  goes,  however,  to  try  and 
explain  iL  Mr.  McCullagh  the 
elder  Ib  a  self-made  man,  and  a 
Scotchman*  He  came  to  London 
with  about  a  crown-piece  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  is  now  worth — 
Heaven  knows  hovr  much,  we  do 
not  He  did  not  get  on  particu- 
larly well  with  his  wife — many 
men,  self-made  and  otherwise,  do 
not  get  on  with  their  wives — ^and 
the  firstborn,  my  cousin,  whom 
you  see  before  you,  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Mos- 
tm,  my  uncle — ' 

•or  said  Mr.  Doyle,  who 
thought  he  was  beginning  to  see 
light 

'Before  my  uncle  dropped  into 
the  line  of  business  out  of  which 
he  has  of  late  years  made  his  liv- 
ing,'proceeded  Alf  Mostin,  with 
an  emphasis  not  thrown  away  on 
one  of  his  hearers,  '  he  got  his 
grandson  a  berth  in  Pousnetts' — ^ 

'  The  Pousnett  f '  inquired  Mr. 
Doyle. 

'The  Pousnett,'  Mr.  Mostin 
replied.  'He  has  been  in  that 
house,  man  and  boy — ^how  many 
years,  Bobf 


'  Fourteen,'  answered  '  Bob,* 
thus  appealed  to.  'Fourteen 
years,  Mr.  Doyle.' 

'A  double  apprenticeship,'  mur- 
mured the  money-lender  suavely. 

'  Well,  yes,'  agreed  Alf  Mostin. 
'  He  has  gone  from  post  to  post, 
climbed  every  step  of  the  way,  I 
can  tell  you,  from  young  clerk  to 
older  clerk,  from  older  clerk  to 
manager/ 

Mr.  Doyle  regarded  Eobert 
McCullagh  with  attentive  interest 

'  An  onerous  post,'  he  observed 
tentatively. 

'I  don't  think  he  ever  found 
it  so,'  said  Alf  Mostin,  in  his 
cheeriest  manner.  '  Bob  never 
was  afraid  of  work,  and  never 
shirked  it  Pousnett  thought  so 
too,  apparently ;  for,  somewhat  less 
than  a  fortnight  ago,  he  offered 
him  a  partnership  on  condition 
he  could  bring  seven  thousand 
pounds — just  a  flea-bite — into  the 
business.' 

*  Tesf  said  Mr.  Doyle,  interest- 
ed at  last 

'  Bob  goes  to  his  father,  never 
doubting  the  old  man  would 
guarantee  the  amount  at  once, 
and  is  met  with  a  decided  nega- 
tive. His  brother  has  done  so 
good  a  thing  for  himself,  it  dwarfs 
Bob's  chance  at  once — Kenneth 
is  going  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  V.  Johnstone  of  Liverpool,  and 
become  a  partner  without  paying 
down  a  halfpenny — ^and  therefore 
the  Pousnett  offer  is  regarded 
with  disdain.  Pousnett  asks  the 
old  man  to  dinner,  is  as  civil  as 
civil  can  be,  tells  him  what  a 
chance  he  is  throwing  away,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it;  but  without 
producing  the  smallest  effect.  He 
never  backed  a  bill,  and  he  never 
will.  He  thinks  Pousnetts'  may 
be  a  very  grand  offer ;  but  it  is 
one  his  son  pannot  possibly  ac- 
cept. He  believes  Pousnett  only 
wants  to  get  civilly  rid  of  his 
manager ;    and,   acting   on   that 
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fiupposition,  says  be  is  willing  to 
find  him  five  hundred  pounds  to 
start  on  his  own  account' 

*\Vell,  and  why  don't  you 
start  on  your  own  account?*  asked 
Mr.  Doyle,  turning  towards  Ro- 
bert. *  Five  hundred  pounds  is 
a  very  nice  little  nest-egg.' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

*I  would  rather,  if  need  be, 
take  another  situation,'  he  an- 
swered. '  My  father  means  well, 
but  he  and  I  never  could  stable 
our  horses  together;  and  I  think  it 
would  drive  me  mad  to  start  with 
that  millstone  of  five  hundred 
pounds  hung  round  my  neck.' 

*  He  offers  to  give  you  the 
amount  in  queiltion,  though,  does 
he  not?'  suggested  Mr.  Doyle. 

'He  does  not  want  it  back 
again,  if  that  is  what  you  mean/ 
said  Robert ;  '  but  he  would  want 
to  know  what  became  of  every 
shilling  of  it.  If  you  knew  my 
father,  you  would  better  under- 
stand how  I  feoL  I  could  not  take 
that  money  from  him.' 

*  And  yet  you  could  take  four- 
teen times  five  hundred.' 

*  That  would  be  quite  a  different 
matter,'  returned  Robert,  flushing. 
'Fousnetts'  is  a  great  business, 
and  the  result  would  not  be  de- 
pendent on  my  own  personal  exer- 
tions or  judgment' 

'  Besides,  it  is  such  a  chance,' 
ui^ed  Mr.  Mostin. 

<  It  is  a  large  sum  to  pay  for  it, 
though,'  observed  Mr.  Doyle. 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?'  asked  Alf 
Mostin.  *  I  can't  agree  with  you 
there.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  there  is  another  man  in 
the  City  or  in  England  to  whom 
Mr.  Pousnett  would  offer  a  part- 
nership on  the  same  terms.' 

'  You  are  very  likely  right,* 
agreed  Mr.  Doyle.  *  May  I  put 
a  question  to  you  without  offence  ?' 
he  added,  turning  to  Robert. 

*  Certainly,'  said  Robert,  'any- 
thing you  like;'   but  he  hoped, 


spite  of  this  permission,  Mr.  Doyle 
was  not  going  to  ask  him  whether 
Mr.  Pousnett  meant  to  dispense 
with  his  services. 

*  It  is  only  this.  Can  you  give 
me  any  idea,  have  you  any  idea 
yourself,  why  Mr.  Pousnett  offers 
to  take  you  into  the  firm  ?* 

Here  it  was  again  1  His  father  s 
inquiry,  his  father's  wonder,  only 
differently  worded.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  either  of  them 
the  manager  might  be  wanted  for 
himsell 

Just  for  a  moment  the  young 
man  hesitated  ;  then  he  said, 

'I  only  know  of  one  reason, 
and  I  scarcely  like  mentioning  it, 
because — ' 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  tell- 
ing me  anything,'  suggested  Air. 
Doyle;  'everything  is  in  strict 
confidence  here.  I  shall  not  make 
any  bad  use  of  what  you  tell  me ; 
you  may  be  quite  sure  of  that' 

'0,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  exactly,  but  I  felt 
afraid  you  might  think  the  remark 
conceited.  1  can't  give  you  any 
reason  except  this — that  I  do 
think  Mr.  Pousnett  has  a  liking 
for  me.' 

Mr.  Doyle  smiled — in  spite  of 
himself  ho  smiled;  the  idea  of 
love,  or  liking,  or  reverence,  or 
faith  influencing  any  business 
transaction  was  too  much  for  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

That  a  man  should  gravely  say 
he  could  step  from  manager  to 
partner  merely  because  he  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  his  employer 
seemed  an  excellent  joke;  and 
when  in  addition  the  man  evi- 
dently believed  his  own  statement, 
the  jest  became  delicious. 

Mr.  Doyle  could  have  roared 
over  it ;  but  he  merely  smiled,  and 
remarked  that  from  the  little  he 
had  seen  of  his  visitor  he  did  not 
wonder  Mr.  Pousnett  should  en- 
tertain a  regard  for  him. 

*  There  are  going  to  be  ehanges 
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in  the  firm/  went  on  Robert,  per- 
fectly nnconBcious  of  the  satire 
underlying  Mr.  Doyle's  compli- 
ment, '  and  I  fancy  Mr.  Pousnett 
wonid  lather  have  me  near  him 
than  a  stranger.' 

'And  quite  natural  too/  agreed 
Mr.  Doyle.  *  What  are  the 
changes  f 

The  manager  told  him;  went 
onee  again  over  the  ground  he  had 
tiaTelled  in  Basinghall-street ;  en- 
larged upon  the  greatness  and  the 
gloiy  of  the  house  of  Pousnett ; 
spoke  of  the  enormous  trade  it  did, 
and  of  the  still  more  enormous 
trade  it  expected  to  do  ;  grew  elo- 
quent concerning  Mr.  Pousnett's 
business  capacity,  and  only  stopped 
suddenly,  seeing  the  person  he 
addressed  in  a  brown  study,  and 
apparently  not  attending  to  a 
syllable  he  was  saying. 

But  Mr.  Doyle  had  not  missed 
a  word  or  a  point.  It  is  always 
unconscious  utterances  that  reveal 
the  true  character;  and  in  like 
manner  it  is  invariably  casual  re- 
marks which  throw  light  on  a 
mystery. 

'  Humph  1'  was  all  Mr.  Doyle 
said,  when  Robert  came  to  a  con- 
duaion ;  and  rising,  he  walked  to 
one  of  the  cabinets,  from  which 
he  drew  a  long  thin  book,  which 
he  opened  and  studied  at  a  par- 
ticular page.  He  had  a  reason, 
no  doubt,  for  this  reference ;  but 
what  that  reason  might  be,  and 
whether  it  related  to  their  busi- 
ness or  lus  own,  Alf  Mostin  and 
Bobert  McCullagh  could  not  make 
out  in  the  least. 

Closing  the  book,  and  replacing 
it  on  the  shelf,  Mr.  Doyle  return- 
ed to  his  place. 

*  Would  you  mind  telling  me, 
Mr.  McCullagh,'  he  said,  *what 
salary  you  receive  from  Mr.  Pous- 
nett f 

*  Four  hundred,'  was  the  reply ; 
'  but  I  have  only  had  that  within 
the  last  two  years.    I  had  three 


hundred  for  some  time  previously. 
When  I  first  went  to  the  firm  my 
stipend  was  almost  nominal.' 

*  Just  so,'  remarked  Mr.  Doyle, 
to  whom  one  thing,  at  all  events, 
was  patent,  viz.  that  his  visitor  had 
no  intention  of  deceiving  him. 

*  You  were  to  have  had  five 
hundred  next  year,  were  you  not. 
Bob  V  interposed  his  cousin. 

'  Yes  ;  but  the  partnership  was 
proposed  instead.' 

'And  speaking  roughly,  what 
do  you  suppose  your  share  would 
amount  to  annually,  if  you  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Pousnett's  offer  ]'  It  was  Mr.  Doyle 
who  spoke. 

*  I  am  not  to  have  much  of  a 
share  at  first,  at  all  events,*  answer- 
ed Robert ;  *  but  Mr.  Pousnett 
did  mention  fourteen  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  as  about  the  lowest 
calculation.' 

*From  your  own  knowledge, 
should  you  consider  such  a  calcu- 
lation likely  to  be  correct  V 

'  Yes,  quite  correct.' 

'  And  what  percentage  did  you 
propose  to  pay  your  father  for  the 
money  he  advanced?' 

*  We  never  got  so  far  as  that ;' 
and  then  they  all  laughed. 

*  But  you  must  have  had  some 
idea  on  the  subject,*  continued 
Mr.  Doyle,  when  gravity  reigned 
once  more.  *  What  did  you  think 
of  offering  himf 

'  I  do  not  know  that  I  thought 
of  offering  him  anything,'  was  the 
frank  reply.  *  Of  course  Mr. 
Pousnett  is  too  shrewd  a  man  of 
business  to  suppose  any  one  en- 
gaged in  trade  would  take  such  a 
sum  out  of  it  at  a  minute's  notice. 
He  knew  my  father's  name  would 
be  just  as  good  as  money,  that  he 
could  get  his  bills  done  at  Bank- 
rate  ;  therefore  the  question  of  in- 
terest did  not  occur  to  either  of  us.' 

*  Cool,  at  any  rate,*  commented 
Mr.  Doyle. 

*  Of  course  I  should  not  expect 
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any  straoger  to  advance  money 
for  nothing/  explained  Bobert 
eagerly. 

*  I  do  not  suppose  you  would. 
If  you  did,  you  would  find  your- 
self miserably  mistaken.' 

Silence  ensued  for  a  minute 
after  this  home-thrust.  Robert 
McCullagh  could  not  speak,  and 
Alf  Mostin  did  not  care  to  do  so. 
It  was  Mr.  Doyle  who  at  length 
resumed  the  conversation. 

'  If  a  person  could  be  found 
willing  to  advance  such  a  sum  of 
money/  he  said,  addressing  Ro- 
bert, 'what  proposition  do  you 
think  you  could  make  to  him  V 

*  I  have  not  a  notion/  answered 
the  young  man  feebly. 

'But  that's  nonsense,  Bob,' 
struck  in  Mr.  Mostin.  'What 
should  you  say  would  be  a  fair 
rate  of  interest,  Mr.  Doyle  1  Along 
percentage  is  out  of  the  question 
in  such  a  case  as  this.' 

'  Your  cousin  seems  to  imagine 
no  percentage  would  be  about  the 
right  thing  to  give.' 

*  I  did  not  say  that,'  objected 
Robert. 

'  Well,  then,  Bank-rate/  amend- 
ed Mr.  Doyle,  with  a  fine  sneer. 

*I  did  not  mean  that  either,* 
answered  the  young  man  help- 
lessly. 

'Perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell 
ns  what  you  did  mean,'  suggested 
Mr.  Doyle. 

'  I  am  sure  I  can  scarcely  tell 
what  I  meant,'  said  Robert,  in 
desperation.  *  I  only  know  this, 
that  if  any  man  would  enable 
me  to  get  into  Pousnetts'  house,  I 
would  do  anything  that  lay  in  my 
power  for  him  in  return.' 

*  You  would  really  V 
'Really  and   truly,'  answered 

the  manager,  in  a  tone  in  which 
nervousness  and  despair  and  hope 
were  all  curiously  blended. 

'  The  worst  of  it  is,'  remarked 
Mr.  Doyle,  'that  there  does  not 
seem  much  you   can   do.      The 


amount  is  large,  and  your  pro- 
spects at  present  are  but  smalL 
Suppose  your  share  does  come  to 
fourteen  hundred.  The  interest, 
even  at  ten  per  cent,  on.  seven 
thousand  pounds  is  seven  hundred 
a  year.  Seven  hundred  a  year 
for  interest  alone.  How  should 
you  ever  pay  off  the  principal  f 

*  I  would  reduce  it  by  five  hun- 
dred a  year,'  said  Robert. 

Mr.  Doyle  smiled  doubtfully. 

'  You  luive  saved  nothing  hith- 
erto/ he  observed,  as  if  he  knew 
the  fact  from  personal  knowledge. 

'  No,  but  1  would  save  now,' 
answered  the  young  man. 

'  Are  you  in  debt  V 

'I  owe  my  tailor  ten  ponnds, 
perhaps.' 

'Are  you  married?  Bat  I  re- 
member, you  are  not.  Youx  fa- 
ther offered  you  a  wife,' 

'  No,  I  am  not  married^'  agreed 
Robert. 

'And  if  as  manager  at  Pous- 
netts' you  contrived  to  spend  four 
hundred  a  year,  how  do  yon  pro- 
pose to  live  on  two  hundred 
when  you  become  a  partner  V 

'  I'd  manage  somehow/  was  the 
reply. 

'  Do  you  live  at  home  V  asked 
Mr.  Doyle — '  with  your  father,  I 
meanf 

*  With  my  grandfather,  Mr. 
Mostin.' 

'0!  You  pay  him  something,  I 
suppose  V 

'  About  a  hundred  a  year.' 

'  So  you  have  dribbled  away 
something  like  six  pounds  a  week, 
and  I  daresay  could  not  tell  where 
the  twentieth  part  of  it  went.' 

'I  am  afraid  I  could  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  it/  said  Alf 
Mostin  good-naturedly. 

'That  would  go  for  some- 
thing/ retorted  Mr.  Doyle.  *I 
know  by  experience  one  might  as 
well  lay  money  on  a  sandbtuik  as 
give  it  to  you.' 

'There  is  many  a  true  word 
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spoken  in  jest/  agreed  the  *  ne'er- 
do-weel/ 

*Je«tf  repeated  Mr.  Doyle. 
'If  yon  think  I  am  speaking  in 
j«t,  I  wonder  what  you  would 
call  earnest?  But,  however,  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  Mr. 
McCollagh,  to  revert  to  your 
matter,  I  must  have  time  to  think 
it  over.  I  can't  say  I  will  help 
yon,  hut  neither  do  I  say  I  will  not. 
It  is  far  too  big  a  thing  for  me ; 
but  I  shall  see  a  gentleman  to-day 
who  might  feel  disposed  to  go  in- 
to it  Come  here  to-murrow  after- 
noon. Ko,  give  me  your  address, 
and  I  will  write  to  you. 

'By  the  bye,'  he  added,  as  Ro- 
bert handed  him  a  card,  'you 
came  here  to  ask  for  my  advice, 
did  you  noti  That  I  can  give 
you  at  once.  Take  your  Other's 
ofoy  and  learn  to  save  shillings. 
What!  you  don't  like  it,  don't 
youl  What  you  really  want  is 
hdp  to  take  your  own  course. 
YoQ  aie  not  singular.  Most  of 
tiie  people  I  come  in  contact  with 
desire  nothing  better  than  the 
loan  of  a  few  hundred  or  thou- 
■and  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  enable  them  to  go  to  the  devil. 
Kow,  never  hereafter  say  I  did 
not  gi?e  you  fair  warning.  Your 
&ther,  I  feel  sure,  is  a  most  sensi- 
^  gentleman ;  but  I  am  afraid 
be  has  a  very  foolish  son.' 

With  which  genial  remark, 
pleasantly  and  smilingly  spoken, 
Mr.  Doyle  escorted  his  visitors 
aeross  both  the  inner  and  outer 
offices,  held  the  door  open  for 
them  to  pass  out,  and  wished 
them  a  smiling  '  Good-morning.' 

*Well,'  said  Robert,  as  they 
walked  through  the  alley  leading 
into  Snffolk-lane,  'what  are  the 
chances  1* 

'Hell  do  it^'  answered  Alf 
Mostin.  '  I  never  knew  him  en* 
tertain  a  matter,  and  then  drop 


it.     As  a  rule,  he's  a  rare  fellow 
at  saying  no.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  he  knowS 
anyone  who  would  advance  seven 
thousand  pounds  V 

'He  knows  himself,'  was  the 
reply,  somewhat  roughly  spoken. 
'  I  tell  you  he  means  to  let  you 
have  the  money ;  but.  Bob—' 

'  Yes,  Alf.' 

'Take  a  fool's  advice,  and  go 
no  further  into  this  affair.  Mis- 
chief will  come  of  it.  I  cannot 
tell  you  why,  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  how ;  but  I  feel  as  sure  evil 
must  come  of  your  going  into 
Pousnetts'  house  as  that  I  see 
that  old  graveyard  now.' 

'  What  has  come  to  you  f  asked 
his  cousin. 

'I  do  not  know,  only  I  am 
sorry  I  ever  brought  you  and  that 
old  fox  together.  It  does  not 
signify  to  a  man  like  myself,  who 
has  nothing  to  lose;  but  you 
have  everything  to  lose.  Bob. 
Promise  me,  do  promise,  that,  let 
him  write  what  he  like,  you  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him.' 

'  Alf,  you  liave  gone  crazy.' 
•  *  Have  1 1  Well,  time  alone 
can  show.  Onlookers  see  most 
of  the  game,  remember ;  and  if 
Doyle  has  not  a  game  of  some 
sort  on,  I  am  greatly  mistaken.' 

'  I  do  not  care  what  game  he 
has  on,  so  long  as  he  gets  me 
seven  thousand  pounds  by  hook 
or  by  crook.' 

'  It  will  be  by  crook,'  muttered 
Alf  Mostin  bitterly. 

'  So  let  it  be,'  said  Robert  Mc- 
CuUagh,  stretching  out  his  hand 
in  farewell.  *  Good-bye  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Pousnett  will  won- 
der what  has  become  of  me.  I 
will  be  sure  and  let  you  know 
when  I  hear  from  Mr.  Doyle.' 

And  he  was  gone. 


{To  be  continued,) 
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DiPLOMAOT  maj  be  defined  as  the 
science  of  international  overreach- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  embellished 
with  the  poUtesse  of  a  Talleyrand ; 
sometimes  it  is  enveloped  in  the 
secret  machinations  of  a  Machia- 
vellL  But  with  regard  to  the 
science,  as  a  whole,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  assnmed  that  its  car- 
dinal principle  is  never  to  say 
what  you  mean,  and  never  to 
mean  what  you  say.  Much  suc- 
cess has  been  known  to  ensue 
from  a  strict  observance  of  this 
rule ;  but  there  have  been  solitary 
examples  of  equal  good  fortune 
witnessed  in  a  departure  from  it. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  conspicu- 
ous instance  of  frankness  in  di- 
plomacy; not  always,  perhaps, 
did  he  exhibit  this  quality ;  but 
he  certainly  did  in  many  crises  in 
European  affairs,  and  his  policy 
was  regarded  with  incredulity  in 
consequence.  Statesmen  and  di- 
plomatists found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  had  no  arrive- 
pensSe  when  he  spoke  freely  upon 
State  matters ;  and  he  frequently 
achieved  success  by  his  very  bold- 
ness and  frankness  of  speech.  The 
same  thing  has  been  observable 
at  certain  stages  in  Prince  Bis- 
marck's career.  The  German  Chan- 
cellor has  often  been  represented 
as  a  deep,  dark,  and  secret  plotter 
against  the  welfare  of  European 
States ;  and  no  doubt  he  has  once 
and  again  startled  the  world  by 
some  profound  and  unexpected 
piece  of  diplomacy ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  sometimes 
been  an  almost  brutal  openness  in 


the  revelation  of  his  projects, 
which  has  led  to  a  feeling  of  de- 
precatory doubti  until  such  feel- 
ing has  been  removed  by  the  ae- 
compUshment  of  the  projects  in 
question. 

In  diplomacy,  however,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  its  most 
intensting  ramifications  are  not 
those  which  come  to  the  surface. 
Publicly,  we  are  informed  that 
such  and  such  an  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at  between  two  great 
Powers,  or  that  such  and  such  a 
treaty  has  been  signed.  The  bald 
fact  is  all  that  is  vouchsafed  to 
us;  and  it  is  not  until  many 
years  after  the  death  of  the 
negotiators  concerned  that  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  secret 
history  of  the  transactions.  Now 
it  is  precisely  in  the  hidden  cir- 
cumstances of  these  transactions 
that  the  deepest  interest  lies.  We 
have,  therefore,  thought  that  it 
may  be  made  a  very  interesting 
field  of  inquiry  to  trace,  through 
the  medium  of  memoirs  and  per- 
sonal documents,  some  of  those 
events  of  European  significance 
and  importance  which  have  ac- 
quired a  permanent  place  in  his- 
tory. 

Few  stories  could  be  more  en* 
tertaining  and  pathetic  than  that 
of  Queen  Carolina  Matilda  of 
Denmark,  the  sister  of  King 
Geoige  III.  This  story  is  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  the 
career  of  a  distinguished  English 
diplomatist,  Sir  Robert  Murray 
Keith,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
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Comts  of  Dresden,  Copenbageiiy 
and  Yienna.  He  was  intimately 
aoqnainted  with  the  details  of  the 
episodo  of  the  leyolution  in  Den- 
muk  in  1772,  and  to  him,  as  the 
lepresentatiTe  of  Great  Britain,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  rescue  of  *  a 
daughter  of  England'  from  a 
threatened  imprisonment  for  life 
in  a  northem  fortress,  viz.  that  of 
Knmborg,  near  Elsinore,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Shakespeare's  great- 
est tngedj.  A  Danish  writer  has 
obeerred  that  the  later  tragedy 
'most  awaken  the  sympathies  of 
Engh'sbmen,  since  Carolioa  Matil- 
da was  confined  there,  the  yictim 
of  a  foul  and  murderous  Court  in- 
togne.*  An  examination  of  the 
hi^rical  and  political  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Haidwicke  has  reyealed  the  fact 
that  though  the  strictly  official 
detuls  of  the  Danish  afiair  were 
foond  to  have  been  withdrawn 
&om  the  despatches,  yet  enough 
remained  to  attest  fully  the  wrongs 
of  the  Princess,  and  the  energy  of 
her  diplomatic  defender.  Some 
years  ago,  mnch  of  the  conespond- 
eiice  of  Sir  R  M.  Keith,  and 
the  story  of  Queen  Carolina  Ma- 
tilda, were  laid  before  the  world 
in  a  very  readable  and  attractive 
work  by  Mrs.  Gillespie  Smyth; 
and  to  this  work,  and  that  by  Sir 
LisceUes  Wrazall  relating  to  the 
Qaeen  of  Denmark,  we  acknow- 
ledge with  pleasure  out  indebted- 
neas  for  many  of  the  remarkable 
&etB  which  we  shaU  place  before 
oor  leadeiB  in  the  course  of  the 
following  narrative. 
'  Keith  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  frank  school  of  diplomatists, 
and  to  have  early  acquired  a  re- 
potation  for  probity,  uprightness, 
and  the  most  strict  truthfulness. 
During  his  sojourn  at  the  Court 
of  Tienna,  a  striking  tribute  to 
the  straightforwardness  of  his 
chaneter  was  paid  by  the  Prime 
^finister^l^iinceKaunitK.    Anas* 


sertion  of  Sir  R.  M.  Keith's  hav- 
ing excited  a  momentary  feeling 
of  incredulity  in  the  breast  of  a 
listener,  the  Premier  turned  upon 
the  latter  with  the  remark :  *  Were 
you  not,  sir,  a  stranger  in  Vienna, 
you  would  know  that  when  Keith 
asserts,  nobody  presumes  to  doubt.' 
But  to  this  frankness  Keith  united 
great  firmness,  energy,  and  cir- 
cumspection— qualities  which,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  career, 
gained  the  commendation  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  led  to  their  possessor 
being  subsequently  known  as  the 
successful  commander  of  that 
famous  •  corps,  '  Keith's  High- 
landers,' which  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
It  was  not  likely  that  such 
qualities  could  suffer  eclipse  after 
the  time  of  active  military  service 
had  expired;  and,  accordingly, 
Keith  was  speedily  called  upon  to 
represent  the  Court  of  St.  Jame8*s 
at  that  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Den- 
mark. 

The  father  of  Sir  R.  M.  Keith 
was  also  a  very  noticeable  man. 
After  filling  the  office  of  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  Embassy  at 
Vienna,  where  he  was  thrown  in- 
to relations  with  that  powerful 
and  accomplished  monarch,  the 
Empress- Queen  Maria  Theresa. 
Mr.  Keith's  mission  was  a  difficult 
and  delicate  one;  but  in  the 
midst  of  most  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances he  appeare  to  have 
distinguished  himself  for  his  tact, 
forbearance,  and  courtesy.  In 
1762  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 
whom  Mr.  Keith  had  frequent 
communications,  wrote  to  the 
latter  as  follows  from  Breslau: 
*  Your  letter  of  the  9th  of  the 
month  ( May)  gave  me  real  pleasure ; 
and  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  you 
for  the  congratulations  you  address 
to  me  on  the  conclusion  of  my 
peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
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that  I  can  only  attribute  the  suc- 
cess of  this  negotiation  to  the  zeal 
with  which  you  exerted  yourself  to 
make  it  succeed.     It  is  a  work 
due  to  your  efforts  alone;  and  I 
shall  cherish  for  it  a  gratitude 
proportioned   to    the    important 
service  which,  on  this  occasion, 
you    have  rendered    me.'     This . 
communication  bears  witness  to 
the  able  diplomatic  talents  of  Mr. 
Eeith,  and  the  powerful  influence 
which  he  had  obtained  with  some 
of  the  leading  European  Courts. 
During  his  stay  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Mr.  Keith  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  in  which  he  gave 
a  vivid  description  of  the  success- 
ful attempt  made  early  in  July 
1762   to  dethrone  the  Emperor. 
The  troops    had    mutinied,  and 
Prince   Geoi^e    of  Holstein  was 
made  prisoner  as  he  was  attempt- 
jmg  to  leave  the  city.     Mr.  Keith 
states  that  one  Orloff  was  com- 
missioned to  apprise  the  Empress 
of  the  revolution.     'Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  dressed, 
the  Empress  slipped  out  of  the 
palace — some  say  by  a  back  door, 
others  by  a  window — without  one 
single  servant  of  either  sex;  and 
after  several  little  accidents,  such 
as  horses  tiring,  &c.,  arrived  in 
town  about  six  o'clock,  and  went 
herself  to  the  caserne  of  the  Is- 
maelofifsky    Guards,    whom    she 
found    under    arms    with    their 
colonel,   the    Hetman  Easomow- 
sky,  at  their  head,  readyto  receive 
her.'     Here,  briefly,  is  what  fol- 
lowed :  *  About  eight  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  the  Empress,  on 
horseback,    marched   out   of  the 
town  at  the  head  of  9000,  10,000, 
or  12,000  men,  with  a  great  train 
of  artillery,  on  the  road  to  Peter- 
boff,  in  order  to  attack  the  Em- 
peror, whether  there  oratOranien- 
baum;  and  the  next  day;  in  the 
afternoon,  we  received  intelligence 
of  his  Imperial  Mj^esty  having, 
without  striking  a    stroke,  sur- 


rendered his  person  and  reeag^ifid 
his  crown.'     This  extraordinary 
and  perfectly  bloodless  revolatioa 
was  conceived  and  executed   in 
rather  less  than  two  hours — an 
example    whicb    may    be    oom- 
mended  to  the  attention    of   all 
those  nations  with  whom  revola* 
tions  are  so  common.     But  we 
must  pass  on  from  Mr.  Keith, 
whose  career  alone  would  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  an  article. 
The  son  who  was  destined  to 
follow  in   his  footsteps,  Robert 
Murray  Keith,  was  bom  on  the 
20thof  September  1730.    Ijmag 
his  mother  when  he  was  bat  eleT^ii 
years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  school, 
first  at  Edinburgh,  and  then,  in 
1746,  to  London,  where  his  prin- 
cipal studies  consisted  of  riding 
the  great  horse,  fencing,  French, 
fortification,  music,  and  drawing. 
Classical  studies,  however,  were 
not  neglected;    and   at  a  later 
period  young  Keith  became  per- 
fectly conversant   with   Erenoh, 
Dutch,  German,  and  Italian.     In 
1758  we  find  him  at  Munatei  with 
the  British  troops  as  Major  Keith ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
named  to  the  command  of  the  new 
Highland  volunteers  by  Mr.  Pitt 
He  joined  the  allied  army  in  Ger- 
many under  Prince  Ferdinand  in 
August  1759.     The  Highlanders 
fought  with  great  intrepidity,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick,    'did   wonders.'     In 
the  battle  of  Fellinghausen,  in 
July  1761,  th^y  again  rendered 
such  conspicuous  service    as   to 
draw  forth  a  flattering  mark  of 
approbation  from  the  commander- 
in-chief^     The  Highlanders    had 
on  this  occasion  resisted  a^d  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  the  choaen 
troops  of  France.     Mr.  Pitt  onee 
more  took  care  gf  Colonel  Keith 
after  the  war,  and  in  1769  he  wjis 
appointed  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Saxony.    life  at  Dresden  appears 
to  have  been  all  that  was  pleasant 
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and  agreeable,  and  Keith's  letters 
to  his  sister  abont  this  period  show 
him  to  have  becomo  perfectly  ac- 
climatised to  his  new  post.  In 
the  year  1771  Keith  was  removed 
to  the  Court  of  Denmark.  While 
ready  to  serve  his  king,  who  might 
command  his  services,  he  said,  to 
the  ntmost  verge  of  the  globe,  it 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  the 
young  diplomatist  learnt  of  his 
removal  from  Dresden;  yet  the 
mission  to  Denmark  was  much 
more  important  and  honourable, 
and  it  was  destined  to  bring  such 
reward  and  renown  as  he  could^ 
aever  have  achieved  in  Saxony.' 
Befote  settling  down  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  paid  visits  to  Vienna 
and  Berhn,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  favour  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  introduced  to  many  of  the 
distinguished  men  in  both  capitals. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Danish  capital,  Keith  wrote  to 
his  fiither  as  follows :  *  Copen- 
hagen is  by  far  a  finer  city  than  I 
had  figured  to  myself,  or  had  a 
right  to  expect,  from  the  other 
Swinish  towns  I  had  seen  upon 
the  road.  The  streets  aro  broad, 
the  openings  and  squares  spacious, 
and  tile  palace,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  public  buildings,  magnifi- 
cent. The  street  in  which  my 
house  stands  leads  to  the  new 
square,  which  is  composed  of 
paJaces,  built  uniformly,  and  em- 
heUished  by  the  famous  equestrian 
statue  of  the  late  king,  which  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  finest  in 
Europe.  It  is  perfectly  finished, 
hot  not  yet  uncovered ;  and  you 
will  hardly  believe  that  the  statue 
lod  its  ornaments  alone  could 
hive  ooet  120,0002.,  which  I  am 
assured  is  true.  I  have  hired  Mr. 
Gunning's  house ;  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  a  furmshed  one 
here  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to  purchase  his  furniture, 
foir  which  I  paid  him  two  days 


ago,  5122. !  From  this  one  ruin- 
ous article  you  may  judge  of  the 
rest,  and  of  the  fair  claim  I  had 
to  additional  emolument  upon  he^ 
ing  nominated  to  this  commission, 
wUch  it  never  entered  into  my 
brain  to  solicit.  Climate,  com- 
fort, society,  all  against  me— the 
ruin  of  my  fortune  into  the  bar- 
gain would  be  too  hard.  My  first 
audiences  are  over,  and  now  my 
business  must  be  to  deserve  the 
public  and  private  esteem,  and 
then  I  shall  be  prepared  for  what- 
ever circumstances  occur.  One  of 
great  moment,  and  for  which  we 
are  daily  looking,  is  the  Queen*8 
confinement,  which  has  already 
passed  its  allotted  period.'  The 
child  here  referred  to  proved  to  be 
a  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Hoi- 
stein-Augustenburg,  and  mother 
to  the  late  Queen  of  Denmark. 
With  the  above  glimpse  of  Copen- 
hagen a  century  ago  we  come  to  a 
pause  in  our  narrative. 

Place  aux  dames  I  Having 
traced  the  career  of  Colonel  Keith 
to  his  settlement  at  that  Court 
where  he  was  to  roap  his  greatest 
diplomatic  laurels,  we  now  come 
to  the  history  of  that  unfortunate 
Queen  who  drew  forth  the  sym- 
pathies of  moie  than  one  people, 
and  whose  misfortunes  it  was  the 
happy  lot  of  the  British  envoy  to 
aUeviate.  But  four-and-twenty 
years  of  life  that  amiable  and 
lovely  Princess  was  fated  to  enjoy. 
In  how  many  cases  has  Shake- 
speare's immortal  line  proved  true, 
'  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown' !  There  is  not  a  dynasty 
in  Europe  whose  records  do  not 
furnish  examples  of  this.  The 
Hanoverian  has  been  no  exception 
to  the  rule;  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  at  the  very  same 
age  as  that  at  which  Carolina 
Matilda  of  Denmark  died,  the 
gates  of  a  neighbouring  fortress 
had  closed,  scarcely  less  effectu- 
ally on  her  injured  great-grand- 
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mother,  Sophia  Dorothea,  consort 
of  George  I.     The  Princess,  with 
whose  romantic  history  we   are 
now  concerned,  was  the  posthu- 
mous child  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  George  11.,  and  con- 
sei^uently  sister  to   George  III. 
Bom  on  the  22d  of  July  1751,  or 
rather  more   than   four  months 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  she 
was  christened  Carolina  Matilda. 
She  was  destined  to  no  common 
sorrows  and  troubles ;  yet  *  from 
her  tenderest  years,'  says  Mrs. 
Gillespie   Smyth,    'this   amiable 
Princess  displayed  the  most  en- 
dearing vivacity,  and  a  sweetness 
of  temper  which  secured  to  her 
the  affection  of  her  attendants. 
And,  as  she  approached  a  maturer 
period,  her  heart  and  mind  became 
susceptible  of  the  most  generous 
sentiments,  and  of  a  cultivation 
which  fitted  her  to  shine  in  the 
loftiest  sphere  with  reputation  and 
dignity.     Her  education  reflects 
the  greatest  credit   on  her  able 
surviving  parent.     She  was  well 
read  in  modem  history,  conver- 
sant with  geography,  spoke  with 
correctness,  eloquence,  and  fluency 
both   German  and  French,  and 
understood  Latin.      Her  diction 
in  English  was  pure,  and  her  elo- 
cution graceful.     She  could  with 
facility  repeat  the  finest  passages 
from  our  dramatic  poets;  and  often 
rehearsed,   with   great  judgment 
and  propriety,  whole  Scenes  from 
Shakespeare's  mostadmired  plays.' 
In  person  she  is  represented  as 
being  somewhat  above  the  middle 
size,  well  shaped,  but  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  embonpoint.     Oval 
face,  arched  eyebrows,  sweet  and 
beautiful   eyes,   alabaster    teeth, 
coral  lips,  a  good  complexion,  and 
light-chestnut  hair — such  are  the 
physical  perfections  accorded  to 
her;  while  her  voice  was  sweet 
and  melodious,  and    her  aspect 
rather  gracious  and  majestic.     Al- 
together, she  was  of  most  prepos- 


sessing appearance  and  manners. 
In  disposition  she  was  very  affable 
and  generous,  and  much  is  recorded 
of  her  liberality  and  beneficence 
to  the  poor;    for  whom,  indeed, 
she  constantly  gave  the  benefit  of 
her  own  exertions.     At  a  very 
early  age  she  was  asked  in  marri- 
age by  the  young  King  of  Den- 
mark, Christian  VI  I.,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  young  man  of  many 
graces,  both  of  mind  and  person. 
Singular   to    say,  however,    the 
Princess  felt   from   the    earliest 
moment  no  joyful  sensations  when 
she  contemplated  the  approaching 
union  ;  and  there  must  have  been 
some  secret    repulsion    to    have 
caused  this   feeling.     After  the 
announcement    of   the    alliance^ 
while  not  losing  much  of  her  old 
charm  to  her  immediate  fiiends, 
she  became  pensive,  reserved,  and 
disquieted.     But  the  difiicult  and 
penloas  situation  of  the  young 
monarch  of  Denmark  must  be  re- 
membered in  mitigation  of  the 
censure  which  is  cast  upon  him. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  thrown 
under  the  nefarious  influence  of 
the   second  wife   of  his  father, 
Frederick  V.      This  King    was 
completely  infatuated  by  his  se- 
cond spouse,  and  after  his  death 
the  consequences  of  this  infatua- 
tion began  to  manifest  themselves. 
'The   Dowager    Queen,  Juliana 
Maria,'  remarks  a  contemporary 
writer, '  even  before  the  King  had 
closed  his  eyes,  planned  the  bold 
and  iniquitous  scheme  of  snatch- 
ing the  sceptre  from  the  feeble 
hands  of  Christian  VII.,  whose 
youth  and  timidity  forwarded  the 
evil  designs  of  this  artful  princess. 
She  had  often,  it  is  said,  even  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Frederick  V., 
displayed,  in  his  absence,  her  ill- 
will  towards  the  Prince  Boyal,  he 
being  the  sole  obstacle  to  her  son 
Frederick's  mounting  the  throne, 
to  which  she  was  passionately  de- 
sirous of  raising  him.'    The  young 
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King,  her  stepson,  after  his  acces- 
tion,  'never  testified  his  firmness, 
or  had  the  courage  to  defend  hia 
own  opinion,  on  any  other  occasion 
than  in  the  choice  of  Carolina 
MatUda  of  England  ;  whilst  the 
Qaeen  Dowager  neither  approved 
of  the  alliance,  nor  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  union.'  The  marri- 
age, notwithstanding,  was  solemn- 
ised in  due  course  at  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  St.  James's,  on  the  1st  of 
Octoher  1766.  The  young  Prin- 
cess wept  on  leaving  her  natwe 
land ;  hut  well  had  it  been  that 
she  had  never  known  subsequently 
bitterer  tears  than  those  which  she 
ahed  on  parting  with  all  that  was 
dear  to  her  in  England.  Queen 
Matilda'sfirst  appearance  at  Copen^ 
bagen,  with  all  her  advantages  of 
youth  and  beauty,  and  the  warm 
acclamations  of  a  delighted  people, 
added  fuel  to  the  fiames  of  jeal- 
ousy which  burnt  in  the  breast  of 
the  Queen  Dowager.  This  of  it- 
self made  the  position  of  the  young 
Queen  a  difficult  one  to  fill ;  but 
there  was  speedily  to  add  to  it 
the  trouble  which  sprang  from  the 
conduct  of  her  husband.  Yet, 
'notwithstanding  the  vices  of  her 
husband,  as  he  had  a  large  fund 
of  good-nature  and  generosity,  she 
might  have  avoided  the  calamities 
that  too  soon  overtook  her,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  insinuations  of 
conflicting  nobles  emulous  for 
power,  and  the  ceaseless  intrigues 
of  Johana  Maiia.'  The  latter's 
lage  and  dismay  culminated  on 
the  2«th  of  January  1768,  when 
the  artillery  of  the  forts  and  fieets 
of  Zealand  proclaimed  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  young  Queen  and 
the  birth  of  a  male  child.  This 
event  formed  a  serious  bar  to  the 
chances  of  her  own  son's  accession 
to  the  throne.  Driven  to  despera- 
tbn,  the  scheming  woman  now 
began  to  work  upon  the  King, 
suiTounding  him  with  worthless 
fiiends  and  associates.     In  1768 


the  King  of  Denmark  paid  visits 
to  London  and  Paris,  where  he 
lived  in  the  most  profuse  and 
voluptuous  manner.  His  stay  in 
the  latter  city  specially  appears  to 
have  so  worked  upon  his  weak 
and  dissolute  mind,  that  he  re- 
garded with  aversion  his  return 
to  his  native  country.  Before 
arriving  at  Copenhagen  he  had 
become  unjustly  prejudiced  against 
his  consort,  and,  instead  of  testi- 
fying his  joy  and  fondness  at  their 
first  meeting,  he  sought  to  mortify 
her  by  his  coolness  and  indif- 
ference. The  intriguing  Queen 
Dowager  still  further  incensed  him 
by  her  insinuations  that  the  Queen 
had  connections  that  were  too 
close  with  some  of  her  favourites. 
With  other  false  and  specious 
speeches  she  congratulated  him 
upon  his  return. 

Yet  what  were  the  facts?  It 
has  been  shown  on  indisputable 
authority  that,  during  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  Carolina  resided 
principally  at  the  palace  of  Fre- 
dericksborg,  where  her  conduct 
was  free  from  reproach.  She 
had  no  ambition  for  political 
powpr,  and  when  pressed  to  join 
this  or  that  faction,  steadfastly 
declined.  Her  child  and  the 
nurse  slept  in  theltoyalapartmenty 
and  the  Queen's  life  was  of  the 
most  retired  description.  But 
the  day  of  severe  trial  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Christian  YII.  was  the 
notorious  Count  Struensee,  who, 
bom  in  obscurity  in  Holstein  in 
the  year  1737,  rapidly  advanced 
to  the  high  position  he  afterwards 
held.  Against  the  too  stringent 
training  of  his  youth  Struensee 
in  after  life  revolted,  becoming 
wild  and  profligate.  Accompany- 
ing the  King  to  London  and 
Paris,  in  the  latter  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  Count  Brandt,  a 
Dane  of  good  family.  Brandt 
had  been  a  favourite  of  Christian 
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VIL,  but  was  supplanted  by  one 
Count  Holke.  Straensee  appeals 
to  have  promised  Brandt  that  if, 
on  his  return  to  Denmark,  he 
should  acquire  sufficient  credit  at 
Court,  he  would  use  it  to  obtain 
the  recall  of  his  friend.  After 
the  Eling's  return  home,  Struensee 
was  treated  with  marked  favour. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  Queen 
and  created  a  Privy  Councillor. 
The  King  and  his  consort,  who 
had  ceased  to  live  together,  were 
eventually  reconciled  by  Struen- 
see, and  the  Count,  in  consequence, 
received  from  both  every  mark  of 
consideration  and  regard.  Brandt 
was  recalled  from  exile,  and  in 
a  short  time  Struensee  wielded 
almost  absolute  power  as  First 
Minister.  Struensee  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  man  capable  of  vigor- 
ous action,  and  though  many  of 
his  measures  brought  upon  him 
great  odium  and  unpopularity, 
there  were  others  initiated  by  him 
of  a  really  wise  and  progressive 
character.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, 'profligacy  and  ambition 
were  the  rocks  on  which  he  split. 
In  a  Court  immersed  in  dissipation 
and  criminal  pleasures  of  every 
kind,  he  stood  forth  the  avowed 
patron  and  guilty  partaker  of  every . 
fashionable  vice.  At  masked  balls, 
and  other  foreign  amusements  of 
that  kind,  then  first  introduced 
into  the  Danish  metropolis,  he 
was  the  gay  leader  and  infatuated 
promoter  of  whatever  tended  to 
foster  or  encourage  the  dark  arti- 
fices of  gallantry  and  intrigue.' 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
exhibited  a  remarkable  absence  of 
vigilance  and  sagacity,  perhaps 
the  most  essential  requisites  in 
one  of  his  high  position,  when 
his  enemies  had  become  both 
numerous  and  powerful  Struen- 
see's  friendly  relations  with  the 
Queen  speedily  began  to  be  com- 
mented upon,  and  her  Majesty 
herself  aggravated  popular  rumour 


by  frequently  riding  out  in  com- 
pany with  the  Minister.  There 
was  introduced  at  this  time  into 
Denmark  a  riding-habit  of  some- 
what masculine  appearance,  and 
the  Queen's  indiscreet  adoption  of 
this  habit  did  her  no  good  with 
the  populace.  But  there  was 
not  one  of  her  subjects  who 
charged  her  with  worse  indiscre- 
tions than  these,  or  really  believed 
in  his  heart  that  she  was  guilty 
of  them.  An  old  Court  Cham- 
berlain, indeed,  pointing  to  her 
portrait  some  years  after  her 
death,  exclaimed,  'That  was  an 
angel  !* 

The  almost  despotic  power  of 
Struensee  was  at  length  found  to 
be  too  galling  to  be  borne  by 
many  of  the  Danish  nobles. 
Amongst  these  was  Count  Eant- 
zau,  who,  after  using  the  Premier 
as  a  spy  in  the  past,  was  fated  to 
be  the  chief  instrument  in  com- 
passing his  downfall.  Eantzau 
had  in  earlier  life  assisted  in  the 
revolution  which  placed  Catherine 
of  liussia  on  the  throne.  He 
had  subsequently  become  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Frederick  V.  of 
Denmark,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
assurance  that  he  would  never 
desert  his  son  Christian.  While 
Struensee  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  an  opportunity  offered  to 
Bantzau  to  work  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  King.  It  is  said  that 
when  Christian  was  staying  at  the 
Count's  mansion,  Eantzau  gazed 
on  the  debilitated  being  before 
him  with  looks  fraught  with 
more  meaning  than  woids,  and  a 
tear  trickled  down  his  furrowed 
cheek.  The  King  was  affected, 
and  for  a  moment  the  old  vivacity 
returned  to  his  lack-lustre  eye. 
Seizing  the  Count  by  the  hand, 
he  said,  '  Tou  were  a  true  friend 
to  my  father;  you  will  never  be 
an  enemy  to  me  f  '  Kever,  sire ; 
never  will  I  hesitate  to  sacriEce 
my  life  in  your  defence  !'    As  he 
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spoke,  the  Count  fell  upon  one 
knee,  and  drawing  an  antique 
riog  from  his  finger,  he  put  it  on 
the  £ing*Sy  adding  in  solemn 
ton^  '  This  ring,  sire,  was  given 
me  hy  your  Koyal  father  when  I 
returned  from  Eussia,  and  when, 
bj  fortunate  exertions  there,  I 
was  the  humble  means  of  avert- 
ing invasion  from  his  kingdom. 
If  ever  your  Majesty  thinks  your- 
self in  danger,  and  you  want  the 
anifitance  of  Rantzau,  send  this 
riDg  to  me,  and  I  will  fly  on  the 
vings  of  affection  and  loyalty  to 
your  aid.'  But  the  monarch  speed- 
ily relapsed  into  his  former,  and 
Bov  normal  and  pitiable,  condition 
of  aemi-idiotcy. 

Meanwhile,  Struensee  was  tot- 
tering to  his  falL  Scandalous 
romouTS  gained  currency  as  to  his 
share  in  ministeiing  to  the  King's 
passions,  thus  undermining  his 
health;  and  the  name  of  the 
Queen  also  came  in  for  its  share 
of  obloquy  on  other  grounds. 
Her  indiscretion  in  favouring  a 
eotnipt  Ibfinister  (perhaps  to  be 
accounted  for  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  grateful  to  him 
for  reconciling  the  King  and  her- 
self) was  animadverted  upon;  and 
it  now  became  evident  that  the 
impending  catastrophe  could  not 
long  be  delayed.  Colonel  Keith 
seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
Count  Struensee's  danger,  for  in 
a  Danish  work,  by  Dr.  Host, 
occurs  this  passage  concerning 
Keith :  '  This  sensible  and  worthy 
man  could  not  but  be  uneasy  as 
to  the  influence  whicb  the  danger 
that  hovered  over  Struensee  might 
have  on  the  destiny  of  the  Queen. 
He  urged  the  Count  to  remove 
from  the  Court;  but  the  latter, 
although  aware  of  the  danger, 
could  not  tear  himself  away.' 
Now  Keith  himself  had  always 
been  anxious  not  to  bo  mixed  up 
in  Court  intrigues ;  and  in  writing 
to  his  father  shortly  after  his  arri- 


val at  Copenhagen,  he  said :  '  The 
first  step  to  render  my  mission 
useful  to  the  King's  service  is  to 
establish  my  reputation  as  a  man 
who  is  above  all  trick  or  low 
intrigue,  and  who  will  never  inter- 
fere when  he  can  do  no  good.' 
So  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  any 
steps  he  subsequently  took  were 
in  no  way  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  meddle  in  these  delicate  affairs, 
but  solely  from  a  strong  desire 
to  act  for  the  best.  From  the 
profligate  clique  of  the  Minister 
he  held  himself  entirely  aloof. 
In  a  sketch  of  Struensee  penned 
by  Colonel  Keith,  the  writer  thus 
rapidly  traces  the  Count's  sin- 
gular  rise  to  power:  'I  have 
reason  to  believe,  how  odd  soever 
it  may  appear,  that  from  his  first 
admittance  into  the  palace  he 
laid  his  plan  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
He  began  by  governing  all  those  of 
his  own  sphero,  and  rendering  him- 
self  necessary  to  those  of  a  higher. 
He  was  first  made  Lecieur  du  Roi^ 
and  a  sort  of  Secretaire  du  Cabi- 
net; then,  on  the  return  from  Eng- 
land, Maitre  des  Requetes  {Kio^ae 
which  meant  anything  or  every- 
thing); and  soon  after  he  called  to 
his  assistance  the  amiable  and 
striking  figures  I  have  just  now 
painted,  viz.  Eantzau,  Gahler,  and 
Brandt.  He  dismissed  Count 
Bemstorff,  Itosencrantz,  Moltke, 
Thott — in  short  every  Minister 
and  great  officer  of  the  Crown. 
He  acquired  an  irresistible 
ascendency  over  the  throne;  he 
made  himself  Chevalier  de  Ma- 
tkilde  and  Count  of  Denmark ;  and 
having  abolished  all  Ministry  and 
Council,  he  took  to  himself  the 
exclusive  title  of  Ministre  du 
Cabinet;  Finances,  Army,  Navy, 
CoUSges  et  Cuisinee^  every  branch 
of  power  or  prerogative  rested 
in  him.  To  consummate  all, 
he  procured  and  published  a 
Koyal  sign  -  manual,  declaring 
that  what«v^r»erilef8  Veie  given 
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by  Count  Struenaee  to  the  heads 
or  subalterns  of  every  board  or 
department  of  Government  should 
be  obeyed  instantly,  implicitly, 
and  without  appeal.'  Sir  Leiscelles 
Wraxall,  in  his  work  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Carolina  Matilda^ 
afiirms  that  8ir  K.  M.  Keith  was 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Stru- 
ensee.  The  British  Envoy,  he 
saye,  after  expressing  his  dissatis- 
faction at  remaining  at  his  post, 
when  he  was  prohibited  from 
mixing  himself  up  in  the  internal 
administration,  adds,  'If  I  am 
ordered  to  grapple  with  these 
gentry,  I  already  feel  (thank  God) 
the  superiority  which  honesty  has 
over  low  cunning.  I  am  sure,  if 
I  had  eartt  blanche^  I  could 
already  have  dismissed  half  a 
dozen  of  the  most  worthless  fel- 
lows alive.'  Sir Lascelles Wraxall 
has,  we  think,  done  some  injustice 
to  Keith,  and  mistaken  his  cha- 
racter in  one  respect.  We  have 
seen  the  depth  of  the  British 
Envoy's  loyalty  to  his  sovereign; 
and  if  he  was  prejudiced  against 
Struensee,  it  was  only  the  natural 
and  indignant  prejudice  which  a 
man  feels  against  triumphant 
vice — a  feeling  which  does  him 
credit.  Moreover,  he  already  ex- 
perienced serious  forebodings  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
Danish  Court  would  result  disas- 
trously to  the  sister  of  the  monarch 
whom  he  faithfully  served. 

A  suggestion  made  by  Brandt 
to  Struensee  that  the  Queen  Dow- 
ager should  bo  arrested  and  ban- 
i^ed  was  unfortunately  rejected 
by  Struensee.  The  partisans  of 
Juliana  Maria  now  began  to  plot 
actively.  Queen  Matilda  having 
signified  her  intention  of  being 
present  at  the  usual  Court  festivi- 
ties on  the  Ist  of  January  1772,  her 
opponents,  who  had  gained  over 
a  portion  of  the  soldiery,  resolved 
to  break  in  among  the  crowd,  to 
seize  upoa  'the  fi,u©Bn's  friends. 


and  even  to  put  them  to  death  if 
resistance  were  attempted.  An 
anonymous  warning  sent  to  a 
nobleman  in  the  Queen's  house- 
hold prevented  the  execution  of 
this  scheme.  The  Queen  kept 
away  from  the  festivities  on  the 
plea  of  indbposition.  But  another 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  the 
conspirators  by  a  masked  ball, 
which  was  given  in  the  Eojal 
palace  on  the  IGth  of  January. 
Sir  Kathaniel  Wraxall  has  fur- 
nished a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
incidents  which  occurred  at  this 
ball.  Kantzau  was  to  persuade 
the  King  to  sign  an  order  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Queen  and  her 
friends,  while  to  Kbller  Banner 
was  assigned  the  important  task 
of  arresting  Struensee.  Eantzau, 
however,  resolved  to  betray  the 
conspirators ;  but  in  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  energy  of  Colonel 
von  Kciller.  The  plan  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out ;  ^d  after  the 
ball,  which  terminated  at  three 
o'clock,  Struensee  was  arrested  in 
his  luxurious  and  magnificent 
apartments  by  Colonel  von  Koller. 
He  and  Brandt  were  conveyed  to 
prison  under  the  King's  warrant. 
*  Struensee,  accompanied  by  of- 
fioers  with  drawn  swords  and 
loaded  pistols,  was  put  into  the 
first  of  two  coaches  which  stood 
at  the  door,  and  conveyed  to  the 
citadel.  Here  the  prisoners  were 
at  first  confined  in  a  room  belong- 
ing to  the  officers,  two  of  whom, 
relieved  every  two  hours,  were 
constantly  inside,  and  two  senti- 
nels outside,  the  door.  During 
their  progress  to  the  citadel  Stru- 
ensee is  said  to  have  testified  the 
deepest  despondency,  while  his 
more  energetic  comrade,  Count 
Brandt,  whose  ineffectual  resist- 
ance at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  and 
dauntless  conduct  on  the  scaffold, 
attested  his  nobler  origin  as  well 
as  courageous  temper,  displayed 
the  intrepidity  which  never  for- 
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Book  him.  On  arriTing  at  the  cita- 
del, and  when  Count  Struensee  was 
delivered  as  a  State  prisoner  to 
the  commandant,  the  former  said, 
in  a  monmfol  Yoice,  '*  I  suppose 
ibis  visit  is  totally  unexpected  by 
you  r  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  the 
uDcourteous  commandant  ^'  I 
have  been,  for  a  long  time  past, 
constantly  expecting  your  excel- 
lency."' With  this  ungracious 
welcome  the  King's  favourite  ex- 
changed the  palace  for  the  prison. 
Bat  we  now  turn  to  the  arrest 
oft  more  august  personage,  Queen 
Ckiolina  Matilda.  It  seems  that 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
8be  was  awakened  by  a  Danish 
female  attendant,  who  always  lay 
in  the  adjoining  room.  The  at- 
tendant held  out  a  paper  to  her 
Majesty,  which,  with  marks  of 
agitation,  she  requested  her  mis- 
tress to  peruse.  It  proved  to  be 
a  request,  couched  in  brief  but 
respectful  terms,  to  the  e£fect  that 
the  King  of  Denmark,  for  rea- 
sons of  a  private  nature,  wished 
her  to  remove  to  one  of  the  Eoyal 
palaces  in  the  country  for  a  few 
daya  The  Queen  immediately 
understood  her  misfortune  and 
the  imminence  of  her  danger. 
'  Conscious  that,  if  she  could  only 
gain  access  to  the  King,  she  could 
in  a  moment  overturn  the  plans 
of  her  enemies,  she  sprang  out  of 
bed,  and,  without  waiting  to  put 
on  anything  except  a  petticoat 
and  shoes,  she  rushed  into  the 
antechamber.  There  the  first  ob- 
ject which  she  met  was  Count 
Bantxau,  seated  quietly  in  a  chair. 
BecoUeeting  then  her  dishevelled 
state,  she  cried  out,  ^'Eloignez- 
Tons,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  pour 
Tamoar  de  Dieu,  car  je  ne  suis  pas 
presentable  f*  She  immediately 
ran  back  into  her  chamber,  and 
hastily  threw  on  some  clothes, 
asBiated  by  her  women.  On  at- 
tempting a  second  time  to  leave 
her  room,  she  found  that  Bantzau 
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had  withdrawn  himself,  but  had 
stationed  an  officer  in  the  door- 
way, who  opposed  her  further 
passage.  Rendered  almost  frantic 
by  this  insult  added  to  her  dis- 
tress, she  seized  him  by  the  hair, 
demanding  to  see  Count  Struensee 
or  the  King.  "  Madam,"  said  he, 
"  I  only  do  my  duty  and  obey  my 
orders.  There  is  no  Count  Stru- 
ensee now,  nor  can  your  Majesty 
see  the  King."  Having  pushed 
him  aside,  she  advanced  to  the 
door  of  the  antechamber,  where 
two  soldiers  had  crossed  their 
firelocks  in  order  to  stop  her  pro- 
gress. The  Queen  commanded 
them  to  let  her  pass,  and  added 
promises  of  reward  if  they  obeyed. 
Both  the  soldiers  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  one  of  them  said  in 
Danish,  '*  It  is  a  sad  duty,  but 
we  must  perform  it.  Our  heads 
are  answerable  if  we  allow 
your  Majesty  to  pass."  As  no 
man,  however,  dared  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  Queen,  she  stepped 
over  the  muskets,  which  were 
crossed,  and  ran  half  wild  along 
the  corridor  to  the  King's  apart- 
ment. She  even  forced  her  way 
into  it  by  violence ;  but  her  ene- 
mies, aware  that  she  might  try  to 
gain  admittance,  and  justly  appre- 
hensive of  her  influence  over  him, 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  re- 
moving him  betimes  to  another 
port  of  the  palace.' 

Sir  L.  Wraxall  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  arrest  from  this^ 
though  both  accounts  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  following  is 
what  passed,  according  to  Wrax- 
all,  after  Rantziu's  attitude  to- 
wards the  Queen  had  assumed  a 
menacing  character : 

'  **  Villain  I"  the  impassioned 
Queen  cried  to  him,  '<  is  that  the 
language  of  a  servant  to  a  mon- 
arch 1  Go,  most  contemptible  of 
men  !  Go,  you  are  loaded  with 
shame  and  disgrace ;  but  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you !" 
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'  These  words  from  the  daunt- 
less young  Qaeen  infuriated  the 
haughty  Eantzan  ;  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  carry  out  his  ruffianly  or- 
ders by  seizing  the  brave  Princess ; 
hence  he  gave  his  comrades  an 
imperious  glance  to  interfere.  The 
boldest  of  the  three  advanced  and 
seized  the  Queen  round  the  waist ; 
but  she  tore  herself  away  from 
him,  shrieked  for  assistance  as 
loudly  as  she  could,  and  hastened 
along  the  passage  to  the  secret 
stairs;  but  her  women  held  her 
back,  and  said, 

'"Your  Majesty  cannot  pass 
out ;  for  all  the  doors  are  guarded 
by  sentries,  and  no  one  wSl  listen 
to  your  cry  for  help." 

*Left  adone  with  four  armed 
soldiers,  and  rendered  desperate 
by  anger  and  shame,  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  rushed  to  a  window, 
tore  it  open,  and  was  about  to 
hurl  herself  out;  but  an  officer 
seized  her  round  the  waist  and 
held  her  back  by  force.  Beside 
herself  with  passion,  she  seized 
the  impudent  man  by  the  hair 
and  struggled  with  him  alone, 
when  another  of  the  officers  had 
to  assist  his  comrade  against  a 
defenceless  woman.  She  resisted 
him  as  well,  and,  though  half 
naked,  continued  the  struggle 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  till 
she  at  length  fell  back  in  a  faint- 
ing state.  Eantzau  watched  this 
scene  with  great  gusto ;  and  when 
the  women  brought  their  mistress 
round  again,  he  ordered  them  to 
conduct  her  into  an  adjoining 
room  and  dress  her,  while  he  sent 
for  Count  von  der  Osten,  who 
might  induce  her  to  yield/ 

Being  perfectly  exhausted,  the 
Queen  ofifered  no  further  resist- 
ance. She  was  informed  that  she 
must  instantly  quit  Copenhagen ; 
and  after  some  difficulty  she  waa 
got  into  a  coach  with  her  ladies 
and  a  major  in  the  Danish  ser- 
vice.     Her   little   daughter    fol- 


lowed in  a  second  carri^e.  The 
vehicles  drove  off  to  Kronborg,  in 
which  fortress  the  unhappy  woman 
was  confined.  'There  was  im- 
mured,' observes  a  contemporary 
writer,  '  in  the  gloomy  mansions 
of  guilt  and  horror,  a  Queen, 
whose  personal  charms  and  men- 
tal accomplishments  would  have 
melted  into  compassion  the  heart 
of  a  ruffian.  In  this  inhospitable 
fortress  she  had  not  even  been 
permitted  to  have  the  necessary 
clothes  to  prepare  herself  against 
the  severity  of  the  weather  in 
this  frozen  region ;  nor  was  she 
indulged  with  more  conveniences 
in  her  apartments  than  those 
granted  to  criminals  of  the  lowest 
station,  but  treated  with  the  great- 
est indignity  by  her  unfeeling 
keepers  and  an  insolent  soldiery.' 

It  is  stated  that  on  reachuig 
the  fortress  of  Kronboi^,  the 
Queen  was  so  exhausted  that  she 
was  carried  up  to  a  sleeping-apart- 
ment. On  seeing  the  couch,  how- 
ever, she  shrieked  :  *  Away!  away 
from  here  I  There  is  no  rest  for 
the  miserable,  no  rest  for  me  any 
more  !'  She  at  last  found  reli^ 
in  tears  ;  for  which  she  thanked 
Gk)d  as  the  only  consolation  of 
which  ber  enemies  could  not  de- 
prive her.  Then,  hearing  her  daugh- 
ter's voice,  she  flew  to  her.  *  You, 
too,  here!  Dear  innocent  crea- 
ture !  O^in  that  case  your  poor 
mother  is  not  utterly  wretched.* 
She  clasped  the  child  warmly  to  her 
breast.  Two  days  elapsed  before 
the  Queen  would  touch  food,  or 
lie  down  upon  the  bed ;  but  after- 
wards she  b^an  to  regain  calm- 
ness and  patience. 

Trials  still  harder  to  bear  fol- 
lowed. The  populace  were  in- 
cited against  the  Queen  by  paid 
wretches,  who  shouted,  'Justice 
against  Matilda  !'  and  ^Vivat  Be- 
gina  Jtdmna  P  the  latter  cry  of 
course  referring  to  the  Queen's 
deadliest  enemy.     Prince   Frede- 
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rick,  the  Qaeen  Dowager's  son,, 
was  even  spoken  of  as  the  here- 
ditary  prince.  The  State  Coun- 
cil, composed  almost  exclusively 
of  those  who  had  conspired  against 
the  Queen,  *  declared  her,  without 
anj  form  of  trial,  guilty  of  adul- 
\aj,  and  of  being  privy  to  the 
poison  administered  to  her  hus- 
Innd;  and  would  probably  have 
passed  upon  her  Majesty  a  most 
iniquitous  sentence,  if  Mr.  Keith, 
the  English  Minister,  had  not 
solemnly  protested  ap^inst  all 
acts  of  yiolence  with  which  the 
penon  of  the  Queen  seemed  to  be 
threatened.  He  bravely  vindi- 
cated oppressed  innocence  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  character, 
refuted  with  much  energy  her 
accusers,  and  concluded  with 
denouncing  the  vengeance  of  his 
nation,  and  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  if  justice  were  not 
done  to  the  sister  of  his  sovereign.' 
These  strong  representations  had 
a  salatazy  effect,  and  suspended 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  hasty 
and  precipitate  judgment. 

The  Queen  wrote  as  follows 
during  her  captivity  to  Sir  E.  M. 
Keith  :  *  From  the  first  day  of  my 
iniquitous  arrest  and  severe  cap- 
tivity, I  foresaw  that  the  rage  of 
my  enemies  would  insist  on  the 
loss  of  my  liberty  and  my  life.  I 
sm  perfectly  resigned  to  my  fate 
either  way;  but  the  thought  of 
my  reputation  being  tarnished, 
iod  my  dear  children  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  a  people  unjustly 
prejudiced  against  the  legitimacy 
of  their  birth,  overwhelms  me 
▼iih  the  most  pungent  grief. 
Has  the  King  my  brother,  then, 
ahandoned  mef  Great  God! 
Will  no  one,  then,  avenge  my 
iimocence  and  my  memory  f  And 
then  she  makes  a  fervent  appeal 
to  the  Envoy  for  help.  This  is 
iwt  the  language  of  a  guilty  wo- 
man ;  and  yet  shortly  afterwards, 
hj  dint    of   a    most    unworthy 


stratagem,  and  when  in  an  irre- 
sponsible condition,  she  was  in- 
duced to  sign  a  confession  which 
thero  is  no  reason  whatever  now 
to  doubt  was  entirely  false.  Sir 
E.  M  Keith  appealed  to  his  sove- 
reign at  home,  and  by  way  of 
reply  there  came  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  the  insignia  having  been 
enclosed  with  the  King's  own 
hands.  Lord  Suffolk,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  writing  to  the  elder  Mr. 
Keith,  congratulated  him  upon 
the  eminent  merits  of  his  son,  and 
added:  'His  Majesty  has  directed 
me  to  inform  Sir  R.  Keith  that  he 
chose  the  time  previous  to  the 
issue  of  his  negotiation,  on  pur- 
pose to  distinguish  his  merit,  in- 
dependent of  his  success;  and 
he  has  been  pleased  to  signify 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  considered 
as  his  act,  and  that  Sir  E.  Keith 
is  not  to  inquire  into  the  expenses 
of  the  present  his  Majesty  has 
made.'  No  favour  by  a  monarch 
could  have  been  more  flatteringly 
conferred.  The  situation  which 
Sir  R  M.  Keith  occupied  at  this 
juncture  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
difficult  one  ;  but  in  commenting 
upon  it  he  himself  well  observed 
that  the  man  '  who  has  done  his 
best  and  despises  Fortune  may 
sleep  in  quiet.'  The  untoward  fate 
of  Carolina  Matilda  hastened  the 
end  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
England,  who,  until  within  a 
few  moments  of  her  death,  had 
given  no  tokens  of  so  sad  an 
event.  Her  daughter's  pitiable 
case  had  moved  her  greatly ;  and 
some  hours  after  bidding  the 
King  good-night  with  greater  af- 
fection than  usual,  she  suddenly 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and 
expired  without  a  groan. 

The  trial  of  the  two  Counts 
came  on  in  due  course,  and  both 
were  found  guilty,  according  to 
universal  expectation.  Count 
Struensee  was  pronounced  guilty 
of  having   embezzled    from    the 
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King's  coffers  a  large  sum  of  gold 
equal  to  125,000/.  sterling;  of 
having  expedited  many  orders 
from  the  Cabinet  without  the 
King's  knowledge;  of  an  unbe- 
coming familiarity  with  the  Queen; 
of  having  secreted  several  letters 
which  should  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  King;  of  having  coun- 
selled the  King  to  disband  his 
guards  ;  of  forging  and  falsifying 
a  draft;  and  of  suspicious  arrange- 
ments in  the  city.  Count  Brandt 
was  found  guilty  of  having  been 
privy  to  Struensee's  free  inter- 
course with  the  Queen  and  all  his 
other  supposed  crimes,  without 
divulging  them ;  of  having  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  King's 
person;  and  also  of  evil  designs 
against  his  Majesty.  These  accu- 
sations, which  were  equivalent  to 
high  treason,  were  punishable  by 
the  Danish  law  with  forfeiture, 
confiscation,  and  death.  Conse- 
quently Struensee's  sentence  ran 
as  follows :  '  John  Frederick 
Struensee  has  (agreeable  to  the 
Danish  statute-law,  book  vL  chap- 
ter iv.  article  1)  for  his  crimes 
forfeited  his  honour,  estate,  and 
life.  His  coat-of-arms  shall  be 
broken  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner. His  right  hand  shall  be 
cut  off,  and  afterwards  his  head  ; 
his  body  shall  be  quartered,  and 
exposed  on  a  wheel;  his  head 
and  hand  to  be  placed  on  a  pole, 
and  fixed  over  the  gates.*  A 
similar  sentence  was  passed  on 
Count  Ernevoldt  Brandt.  It  is 
said  that  during  their  imprison- 
ment both  criminals  were  brought 
to  confess  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  their  past  lives,  through 
the  exertions  of  two  worthy  pas- 
tors ;  that  both  acknowledged  to  a 
contrite  sense  of  guilt  before  God, 
and  earnestly  prayed  for  forgive- 
ness. A  long  and  circumstantial 
account  in  connection  with  Stru- 
ensee's conversion  was  subse- 
quently published.     The  former 


Minister  and  his  associate  were 
executed  before  the  east  gate  of 
the  city  of  Copenhagen,  in  the 
centre  of  a  field,  on  a  scaffold 
erected  for  that  purpose.  Brandt 
behaved  with  unparalleled  cool- 
ness while  his  hand  was  cut  off, 
and  went  through  the  rest  of  his 
sentence  with  amazing  intrepidity. 
Struensee  appears  to  have  had  a 
strong  natmal  dread  of  death; 
and  when  his  hand  was  cut  off 
previous  to  his  execution,  his 
whole  body  feU  into  convtilsions. 
Meantime  the  trial  of  the  Qaeen 
proceeded.  It  is,  indeed,  truly 
astonishing  that,  in  regard  to  this 
iniquitous  prosecution,  according 
to*one  writer,  the  King,  *so  far 
from  accusing  her  of  infidelity, 
and  other  crimes  still  more  atro- 
cious, declared  more  than  once 
that  she  was  worthy  of  a  husband 
more  disposed  than  himself  to  do 
justice  to  her  charms  and  virtues  ; 
while  the  generous  avowal  of  his 
excesses  and  irregularities  justi- 
fied the  indifference  and  disgust 
she  had  long  cherished  towards 
him.  If  she  could,  during  her 
confinement,  have  obtained  an 
interview  with  him,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  her  Majesty 
would  have  compelled  him  to  have 
made  her  due  reparation  for  the 
injuries  she  had  received.  The 
Dowager,  however,  constantly 
prevented  all  intercourse  between 
them,  being  certain  that  the  Queen 
would  have  recovered  her  liberty, 
and  made  her  enemies  repent  of 
their  injustice,  had  she  been  con- 
fronted with  the  King.'  As  all 
the  accusations  against  the  Queen 
were  false,  the  nefarious  plan  of 
having  her  degraded  and  punish- 
ed with  death,  and  her  children 
declared  illegitimate,  proved  abor- 
tive. The  Dowager,  in  considera- 
tion of  these  facts,  and  dreading 
the  just  anger  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  was  fain  to  yield  to  the 
commutation  of  the  Queen's  in- 
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tended  sentence  to  perpetual  im- 
piuonment  at  the  extremity  of 
the  frozen  deserts  of  Jutland. 
Thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of 
Sir  Bobert  Keith,  however,  the 
regency  of  Denmark  was  at  length 
compelled  to  deliyer  up  the  Queen 
to  the  English  representative,  who 
was  appointed  to  accompany  her 
into  the  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
where  the  castle  of  Zell  had  been 
allotted  her  by  her  Royal  brother 
for  her  residence.  Sir  Robert 
Keith  also  obtained  a  pension  of 
5000/.  per  annum  towards  the 
support  of  her  [Majesty's  house- 
hold and  dignity;  and  thus  all 
idea  of  hostility  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark  subsided. 
That  we  were  prepared  to  take 
strong  measures,  however,  was 
made  quite  evident. 

After  the  departure  of  Carolina 
Matilda,  the  Queen  Dowager  found 
that  the  control  of  State  affairs 
was  not  so  easy  and  pleasant  as 
she  had  imagined.  This  scheming 
woman  was  compelled  always  to 
he  on  the  qui  vive  to  quell  all  sen- 
timents favourable  to  the  deposed 
Princess,  and  she  was  obliged  also 
to  use  the  utmost  assiduity  in 
maintaining  her  influence  over 
the  King.  Banished  from  Court, 
the  young  Queen  solaced  herself 
in  retirement  with  her  children,  to 
whom  she  was  passionately  at- 
tached. Her  strong  affection  for 
them  had  more  than  once  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  Sir  R.  M. 
Kdth.  At  Zell  she  indulged  those 
literary  tastes  which  were  ever 
dear  to  her,  and  which  formed  now 
an  additional  solace.  At  last  a 
project  was  conceived  for  restoring 
her  to  the  throne  of  Denmark. 
She  was  visited  by  Mr.  N.  Wrax- 
all,  who  communicated  to  her  the 
details  of  this  project,  and  with 
him  she  held  several  important 
conversations,  and  laid  down 
plans  for  further  proceedings. 
The  enterprise  made  great  pro- 


gress ;  it  was  one  in  which  some 
of  the  first  nobility  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Holstein  were  en- 
gaged, and  King  George  III.  gave 
his  consent  to  it.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  Queen  herself  pre- 
vented the  fruition  of  the  newly- 
built  hopes.  Having  momentarily 
gazed  at  the  corpse  of  one  of  her 
pages,  who  had  died  of  scarlet 
fever,  on  the  following  day  her 
Majesty  complained  to  her  bed- 
chamber woman  that  the  image  of 
the  dead  page  had  appeared  to 
her  all  through  the  night  and 
filled  her  with  terror.  On  the 
third  day  after  this  she  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  she  told  her 
physician  that  she  was  sure  her 
indisposition  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  medicine.  On  the  11th 
of  May  1775,  she  expired,  being 
then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year 
only^  Pastor  Lehzen,  who  saw 
her  die,  stated  that  he  never  wit- 
nessed so  easy  a  dissolution. 
There  were  rumours  that  the 
Qaeen  had  been  poisoned,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  sus- 
picions were  groundless. 

Thus  perished  this  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Princess ;  and  if 
further  proof  of  her  innocence 
were  required  (though  happily  that 
does  not  need  establishing),  it 
would  be  found  in  a  letter  which 
the  Queen  herself  wrote,  not  long 
before  her  death,  to  her  brother, 
King  George  III.,  and  whose  au- 
thenticity Sir  L.  Wraxall  regards 
as  incontestable.  This  remark- 
able and  pathetic  document  runs 
as  follows  : 

'  Sire, — ^In  the  most  solemn 
hour  of  my  life  I  turn  to  you, 
my  Royal  brother,  to  express  my 
heart's  thanks  for  all  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  me  during  my 
whole  life,  and  especially  in  my 
misfortune. 

'  I  die  willingly ;  for  nothing 
holds  me  back — neither  my  youth 
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nor  tlie  pleaBures  which  might 
await  me,  near  or  remote.  How 
could  life  possess  any  charms  for 
me,  who  am  separated  from  all 
those  I  love— my  husband,  my 
children,  and  my  relatives)  I, 
who  am  myself  a  Queen  and  of 
Royal  blood,  have  lived  the  most 
wretched  life,  and  stand  before 
the  world  an  example  that  neither 
crown  nor  sceptre  affords  any  pro- 
tection against  misfortune. 

*  But  I  die  innocent.  I  write 
this  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
feeling  death  imminent — I  am  in- 
nocent 1  0,  that  it  might  please 
the  Almighty  to  convince  the 
world  afler  my  death  that  I  did 
not  deserve  any  of  the  frightful 
accusations  by  which  the  calum- 
nies of  my  enemies  stained  my 
character,  wounded  my  heart,  tra- 
duced my  honour,  and  trampled 
upon  my  dignity  I 

'  Sire,  believe  your  dying  sister, 
a  Queen,  and,  even  more,  a  Chris- 
tian, who  would  gaze  with  terror 
on  the  other  world  if  her  lest  con- 
fession were  a  falsehood.  I  die 
willingly;  for  the  unhappy  bless 
the  tomb. 

'But  more  than  all  eke,  and 
even  than  dealh,  it  pains  me  that 
not  one  of  all  those  whom  I  loved 
in  life  is  standing  by  my  dying 
bed,  to  grant  me  a  last  consolation 
by  a  pressure  of  the  hand  or  a 
glance  of  compassion,  and  to  close 
my  eyes  in  death. 

'  Still,  I  am  not  alone.  God, 
the  sole  witness  of  my  innocence, 
is  looking  down  on  my  bed  of 
agony,  which  causes  me  such  suf- 
ferings. My  guardian  angel  is 
hovering  over  me,  and  will  soon 
guide  me  to  the  spot  where  I  shall 
be  able  to  pray  for  my  friends, 
and  also  for  my  persecutors. 

<  Farewell,  then,  my  Koyal  bro- 
ther !  May  Heaven  bless  you,  mj 
husband,  my  children,  England^ 
Denmark,  and  the  whole  world  ! 
Permit  my  corpse  to  rest  in  the 


grave  of  my  ancestors.  And  now 
the  last  unspeakably  long  Dbudo* 
well  from  your  unfortunate 

'  Caroline  Matilda.' 

Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall  says  that 
this  letter  reached  him  through 
the  Duchess  of  Augustenburg,  who 
was  allowed  to  take  a  copy  by 
the  late  King  of  Hanover.  The 
Queen's  supreme  wish — the  vin-^ 
dication  of  her  character — ^has 
been  abimdantly  fulfilled.  There 
is  other  striking  proof  of  her  in- 
nocence. M.  Eoques,  pastor  of 
the  French  Protestant  church  in 
Zell,  who  was  frequently  sum* 
moned  into  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  stated  that  after  reciting 
the  prayers  for  the  dying,  just  be- 
fore the  Princess  breathed  her  last 
breath,  she  turned  to  him  and 
said  :  '  M.  Roques,  I  am  about  to 
appear  before  God.  I  protest 
that  I  am  innocent  of  the  crimes 
imputed  against  me,  and  that  I 
was  never  faithless  to  my  hus- 
band.' 

Here  should  close  our  sad  and 
tragic  story,  and  we  will  only 
delay  the  end  for  a  moment  by 
referring  to  the  reaction  in  her 
favour  which  followed  upon  the 
Queen's  death.  The  conspirators 
now  began  to  conspire  against 
each  other,  and  intrigues  at  the 
Danish  Court  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  infamous  plotters 
in  course  of  time  one  by  one  re- 
ceived their  deserts,  and  the  as- 
cendency of  Juliana  Maria  and 
her  son  was  utterly  overthrown 
by  the  Crown  Prince.  On  being 
deposed,  the  Queen  Dowager 
waxed  furious ;  but  her  rage  and 
fuxy  somewhat  subsided  under 
the  threat  of  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. <When  the  fire  of  1794 
completely  destroyed  the  splendid 
Chnstiansboig  Palace,  the  two 
Royal  conspirators  against  Stm* 
ensee  and  Caroline  Matilda  were 
left  without  a  roof  in  the  capitali 
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aiid  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
with  private  persons  until  their 
future  abode  was  prepared  for 
them  in  the  Amalieuborg  Palace. 
Here  mother  and  son  lived  quietly 
till  their  death:  the  former  en- 
gaged with  penances,  for  which 
her  crimes  against  her  own 
daughterin law  and  an  innocent 
Minister  were  sufficient  reason; 
the  latter,  more  honourably,  in 
promoting  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  which  the  appanage  of  12,000 
doUais,  granted  him  on  the  ex- 
change of  territory  for  resigning 
the  coadjutorship  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Lubeek,  afforded  him 
the  means.'  By  his  consort,  a 
Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters — the 
younger  of  the  latter  being  the 
grandmother  of  the  beautiful  and 
much-beloved  Alexandra,  Princess 
of  Wales. 

Of  Queen  Carolina  Matilda's 
champion.  Sir  Bobert  MuiTay 
Keith, something  also  still  remains 
to  he  said.  His  conduct  at  the 
Danish  Court  rendered  him  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  his 
English  friends,  and  the  letters 
ffom  distinguished  men  with 
which  his  correspondence  abounds 
fully  show  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  public  career 
may  he  very  briefly  stated.  He 
was  placed  in  the  diplomatic 
career  by  Marshal  Conway,  when 
Secretary  of  State.  After  hold- 
ing other  appointments,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  appointed  Am- 
hasaador  Extraordinary  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna ;  and  his  brother 
Sir  Basil  (in  whose  fortunes  he 
had  always  taken  the  keenest  in- 
teieat)  waa  appointed  Governor 
of  Jamaica.  Sir  Robert,  who  was 
made   a  Privy   Councillor,  was 


lieutenant-general  in  the  army 
and  colonel  of  the  10  th  regiment 
of  foot.  He  resigned  his  post  at 
Vienna  in  the  year  1792,  and  re- 
turned to  England;  but  only 
lived  to  enjoy  his  well-merited 
retirement  for  three  years.  '  Un- 
sophisticated in  character  by  a 
sojourn  m  Courts,  unchilled  in 
heart  by  sixty-five  years*  inter- 
course with  the  world,  unbroken 
in  spirits  by  the  long  yoke  of  po- 
litical servitude,  it  was  almost  in 
the  exercise  of  cheerful  hospitality  • 
that  the  life  of  this  great  and 
good  man  found  a  characteristic 
conclusion.  A  few  intimate 
friends  (among  others,  Baron  Ja- 
cobi,  the  Prussian  Minister  in 
London,  with  whom  ho  had 
formed  a  peculiar  friendship  while 
filling  a  situation  at  Vienna)  had 
dined  with  Sir  K.  M.  Keith  at  a 
villa  he  then  occupied  near  Ham- 
mersmith j  after  seeing  them  to 
their  carriages,  he  was  struck 
down  on  his  threshold  with  an 
instantaneous  and  fatal  effusion 
of  water  on  the  chest,  and  died 
lamented,  as  he  had  lived  beloved, 
on  the  7th  of  July  1795.'  By 
way  of  accounting  for  his  sudden 
death,  it  was  stated  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  that  Sir  Eobert 
was  corpulent  in  body,  and  had  a 
.  yery  short  neck.  It  was  added, 
moreover,  that  his  father  died 
almost  as  suddenly. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  ren- 
dered many  important  diplomatic 
services  to  his  country ;  but  there 
is  no  episode  in  the  career  of  this 
distinguished  diplomatist  which 
sheds  such  lustre  upon  his  name 
as  his  championship,  in  a  moment 
of  extreme  peril,  of  that  hapless 
Princess  of  England  who  after- 
wards became  Queen  Carolina 
Matilda  of  Denmark. 
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'  Apartments  to  let !  I  wonder 
if  they  would  do  V 

He  who  thus  pondered  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  which  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
'  further  on  became  the  High-street 
of  Penmouth,  a  town  on  the 
western  coast. 

He  was  staring  meditatively  at 
a  long  white  gate,  on  which  was 
fastened  a  boards  bearing  the 
above-quoted  inscription.  The 
gate  was  set  between  a  high  hedge, 
white  with  hawthorn  bloom; 
above  it  the  laburnums  shook 
their  golden  locks ;  and  beyond  it 
was  a  winding  path,  leading  down 
between  shrubberies  to  a  house 
which,  however,  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  road. 

*  I  might  as  well  try,'  was  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  in- 
dividual before  the  gate;  and,  lift- 
ing the  latch,  he  swung  the  wicket 
backward  and  entered  the  garden. 

The  path  led  downward  be- 
tween thickly*  set  syringas,  already 
showing  their  flower-buds,  and 
the  dark-green  arbutus  and  lau- 
restinus.  A  sharp  turn  brought 
him  suddenly  in  front  of  the 
house — a  long  rambling  building 
of  gray  stone,  which  looked  rather 
surprised  at  the  neglected  state  of 
itself  and  its  grounds,  and  sulky 
at  the  degrading  announcement, 
again  put  forth  in  a  front  window, 
of  there  being  *  Apartments  to  let.' 

'What  a  nice  old  place!* 
thought  the  stranger,  as  he  rang 
at  the  front  door,  and  the  rusty 
bell-wire  creaked  in  orthodox 
romance  fashion.  *  I  wonder  what 
has  made  it  come  down  in  the 
world  f 


Romance,  however,  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  appearance  of  the 
lady  who  opened  the  door— a 
stout  red-faced  dame  of  fifty,  her 
countenance  framed  by  tight  rolls 
of  dark  hair  and  a  miraculous 
cap. 

The  gentleman  had  come  after 
the  lodgings.  How  many  rooms 
would  he  want  1  A  bedroom  and 
sitting  room,  she  supposed.  As  a 
rule,  she  preferred  letting  to  fami- 
lies ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  busy 
time  of  the  year,  and  as  they  had 
let  part  of  the  rooms  to  a  lady, 
and  as —  Would  the  gentleman 
follow  her?  And  Mrs.  Watkins, 
mistress  of  old  Horneck  Manor- 
house,  led  the  way  up-stairs,  quite 
trembling  with  secret  eagerness  to 
secure  a  second  lodger  at  a  time 
of  year  when  visitors  to  Penmouth 
were  rare. 

*  You  have  a  large  old  house,' 
said  the  stranger,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  along  the  hall  up  the 
wide  staircase,  and  noted  the 
quaint  carving  over  the  doors,  the 
delicate  moulding  of  the  cornices. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  we  don't  live  on 
this  side  of  the  house  i^  all  our- 
selves There's  plenty  of  room 
for  me  and  my  master  and  the 
children  on  the  other  side,  which 
used  to  be  the  servants'  part  in 
the  old  times.  Y'ou  don't  know 
Penmouth,  sir)  This  used  to  be 
Horneck  Manor,  and  the  lords  of 
the  manor  used  to  have  rights 
over  the  whole  of  Penmouth. 
But  the  people  it  belonged  to 
went  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  so  did 
the  place.' 

'Howr 

*  Mines  and  drink,'  replied  lilis. 
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Watkins  tersely.  *  We  shouldn't 
have  taken  the  house;  but  my 
husband  he  wanted  to  farm  the 
land,  and  as  we  couldn't  haye  it 
without  the  house,  we  thought 
we'd  do  the  best  we  could  by 
letting  the  rooms.' 

Her  possible  lodger  could 
easily  imagine  this  best  to  be  not 
at  all  bad.  The  old  house  wa9  by 
no  means  in  good  repair,  and  even 
a  person  not  much  learned  in  the 
value  of  house  property  could 
guess  that  a  rather  tumble-down 
dwelliug  in  the  extreme  west  of 
Englandy  three  hundred  miles 
from  London,  did  not  command 
a  very  exorbitant  rent. 

Stilly  Homeck  House  was  a 
singularly  perfect  specimen  of  its 
dasB.  It  had  been  built  in  1603, 
as  was  still  registered  in  stone 
over  the  back  door,  and  had  never 
been  spoilt  by  additions.  Poor 
old  house^  it  was  sadly  maltreated 
now  with  green-glass  lustres  sur- 
mounting the  delicate  grace  of  the 
carved -wood  mantelpieces,  and 
the  walls  of  the  staircase  embel- 
lished by  a  many-coloured  wall- 
paper, displaying,  in  a  series  of 
blotched  scenes,  the  drama  of  do- 
mestic life  in  China. 

Despite  of  this,  the  rooms  that 
were  to  let  took  the  visitor's  fancy 
greatly.  The  sitting-room  was  on 
the  first  floor,  and  from  the  win- 
dow could  be  seen  in  the  distance 
the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  and 
the  fretted  line  of  coast;  and 
nearer  was  the  garden,  a  wide 
expanse  of  grass,  that  had  once 
been  lawn,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  a  patriarchal  mulberry-tree. 

Thebedroom  was  quaint  enough, 
and  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
match,  telling  eloquently,  as  it 
did,  how  the  old  house  had  fallen 
from  its  high  estate.  It  was  a 
veiy  large  room,  leading  by  a  door 
at  the  further  end  to  another  of 
equal  size ;  but  it  was  chiefly  re- 
mariEable  from  the  upper  end  of 


the  room  being  raised  two  steps 
above  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
dais  or  stage. 

*I  suppose  this  was  built  for 
masques,'  said  the  stranger  mus- 
ingly. 

*  That's  just  what  people  say, 
sir,*  said  Mrs.  Watkins.  *  Some- 
thing like  acting,  masks  are,  aren't 
they  ]  I  often  tell  Watkins  we 
might  let  this  room  for  a  theatre ; 
but  he  don't  like  the  idea,  sir, 
being  a  Wesleyan.' 

*I  will  take  the  rooms,'  said 
the  visitor,  who  did  not  seem  to 
have  heard  much  of  this  speech. 
*  I'm  staying  at  the  King's  Hotel. 
Major  Norman,  that's  my  name ; 
but  as  it  means  nothing  to  you,  I 
suppose  you  would  like  a  week's 
rent  in  advance.' 

Mrs.  Watkins  smiled  blandly 
and  deprecatingly,  and  murmured 
something  about  'gentlemen  being 
so  much  pleasanter  to  deal  with 
than  ladies;  not  but  what  the  lady 
down-stairs^—' 

All  preliminaries  were  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  and  the  nexteven- 
ing  found  Major  Norman  comfort- 
ably settled  in  his  new  quarters. 
Mrs.  Watkins  proved  herself  by 
no  means  a  bad  cook,  and  served 
her  lodger  for  dinner  with  a  spring 
chicken  delicately  roasted,  fresh- 
cut  asparagus,  and  a  gooseberry- 
tart  with  clotted  cream.  A  hamper 
of  wine  had  arrived  from  London, 
Vincent  Norman  not  being  a  man 
to  trust  himself  in  the  matter  of 
drinks  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Penmouth  wine  merchant. 

'  Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have 
dined  to-day,'  he  murmured,  as  a 
neat  -  handed  and  bright  -  fliced 
Phyllis  retired  after  clearing  away 
the  dinner  things,  and  left  him 
alone  in  his  glory.  «  This  is  better 
than  that  confounded  hotel ;  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  able  to  work  here. 
Shall  I  begin  to-night  1  No ;  I'll 
have  a  smoke,  and  think  over  it — 
plan  it  out.' 
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He  filled  his  pipe  alovly^  drew 
up  an  annchair  to  the  window, 
and  leant  back  in  the  seat,  enjoy- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  air  blown 
across  the  western  sea. 

Vincent  Norman  was  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five,  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, well  knit,  the  ideal  soldier 
in  form,  but  with  a  face  which, 
though  not  unsoldieriike,  looked 
rather  to  belong  to  the  man  of 
thought  than  of  action*  He  had 
a  broad  forehead,  bat  with  soft 
dark  hair,  musing  gray  eyes,  lips 
that  could  be  either  sweet  or 
stem,  but  which  of  late  years  had 
grown  a  little  bitter  in  their  smile, 
a  little  hard  in  their  repose  under 
the  well-trimmed  moustache;  a 
straight  nose,  not  too  thin;  a 
strong  but  not  heavy  jaw.  He 
was  good-looking,  certainly — ^not 
quite  handsome  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  but  it  was  not  a  face 
that  ODe  soon  tired  of. 

It  was  a  fair  night;  the  May 
moon  rose  softly  over  the  distant 
sea,  and  touched  the  jutting-out 
edges  of  the  coast  with  her  cle^r 
light.  In  the  cold  brightness  the 
blossom  -  laden  hawthorns  and 
pear-trees  in  the  garden  below 
Major  Norman's  sitting  -  room 
gleamed  like  snow,  and  the  wide 
lawn  was  chequered  by  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  trees  on  the  paler 
turf.  There  was  evidently  a 
stream  somewhere  beyond  the 
dark  belt  of  sleeping  trees  that 
shut  in  the  end  of  the  garden,  for 
Vincent  Norman  could  hear  the 
low  plash  and  ripple  of  running 
water. 

A  nightingale  was  singing 
among  the  branches  with  that 
passionate  liquid  tremble  which 
stirs  so  strange  a  delight  in  us, 
and  Vincent  wondered  vaguely 
how  long  it  was  since  he  had 
heard  that  bird's  song  amid  the 
blossoming  sweetness  of  an  Eng- 
lish May. 

How  long )    So  long  ago,  that 


the  memory  awakened  by  those 
throbbing  notes  seemed  to  be  part 
of  another  life.  The  song  took 
him  back  out  of  his  present  self 
to  an  ardent  dreaming  boyhood 
when  all  had  seemed  possible. 
He  did  not  know  when  the  bird 
ceased  to  sing;  bat  when  he  shook 
himself  free  from  the  thought  of 
the  dead  years,  all  was  silent,  ex- 
cept the  fELTofif  ripple  of  the  brook, 
and  the  low  rustling  of  the  breeze 
through  the  boughs.  He  rose, 
with  something  between  a  sigh 
and  a  yawn,  and  was  looking  for 
the  day's  paper,  when  he  heard 
from  below  the  tender  quiver  of  a 
violin. 

Was  it  fancy  1  Vincent  leant 
out  of  his  window  and  looked 
down,  but  he  could  see  nothing ; 
the  window  of  the  lower  room 
was  at  right  angles  with  his.  He 
leant  back  again  in  his  chauL  and 
listened  to  Schubert's  serenade, 
released  from  silence  by  the  touch 
of  some  one  to  whom  music  was 
life.  The  sound  of  the  violin, 
unalloyed  by  any  grosser  music, 
rose  through  the  night  air  with 
an  infinite  sadness  and  sweetness, 
telling,  inthatyearningcryof  love, 
of  the  fulness  of  human  melan- 
choly, of  joy  too  near  akin  to 
sorrow. 

As  the  serenade  died  away  in 
the  stillness,  Major  Norman  held 
his  breath.  Who  was  the  mu- 
sician f  '  The  lady  down-stairs  V 
Presently  the  violin  sang  again ; 
this  time  a  cavatina  of  EaJT's,  ten- 
der and  passionate ;  then,  after  a 
pause,  there  came  one  of  the 
wildest,  gayest,  and  most  mourn- 
ful of  Chopin's  waltzes.  That 
was  the  end ;  the  silence  was  not 
again  broken  by  the  sound  of  the 
violin. 

*  Is  it  **  the  lady  down-staire"  T 
thought  Major  Norman.  *  I  won- 
der what  she  is  like  %  Forty-eight 
and  frightful,  I  suppose ;  or,  more 
likely,  it  isn*t  she  at  all,  but  aome 
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Tisitoi  or  relative  of  the  mnsic- 
fflorter  genus.  Whoever  it  is, 
knows  how  to  play.  She  can't  be 
young  and  unmarried,  or  she 
wouldn't  he  here  alone.  How  the 
deuce  do  I  know  she  is  alone? 
and  what  the  devil  does  it  matter 
to  me?  If  she  were  the  very 
spirit  of  romance, 

"  Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flowery  fields  in  l^ay/* 

I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  fool 
of  myself,  hut  to  set  to  work  in 
earnest' 

He  got  up  late  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  about  one  o'clock 
when  he  sauntered  out  of  doors, 
and  took  the  road  down  to  the 
shore.  The  beach  was  deserted  ; 
tile  children  and  nursemaids  who 
had  populated  it  during  the  fore- 
noon had  departed  to  their  mid- 
day dinners.  One  old  gentleman 
in  a  bath-chair  was  being  dragged 
slowly  along  the  esplanade ;  three 
small  boys  were  doing  their  best 
to  commit  suicide  by  hurling 
thfimselvea  violently  down  from 
the  esplanade  on  to  the  sands 
below;  and  two  coastguardsmen 
were  sitting,  half  in  and  half  out- 
side the  lifeboat-house,  ready  for 
a  ebat  with,  or  a  tip  from,  any 
sfctanger.  Major  Norman  was  well 
acquainted  with  thoir  habits,  and, 
not  feeling  a  desire  for  conversa- 
tion, briefly  replied  to  their 
original  renuirk  of  'Fine  morning, 
sir,'  by  *  Very,'  and,  turning  away 
from  the  esplanade,  took  the  road 
that  foUowed  the  line  of  the  bay, 
past  Penmouth  and  the  little  fish- 
ing village  which%early  joins  it. 
He  walked  along  under  hanging 
boughs,  by  apple  orchards  in  which 
the  trees  were  just  past  the  full 
flush  of  their  rosy  bloom,  and 
imder  gray  stone  walls  over  which 
the  ivy  clambered,  and  which  a 
month  before  had  been  gilded  by 
the  primroses  and  purpled  by  the 
dog-violeti^  which  grew  in  every 


mossy  crevice  and  chink  between 
the  stones. 

As  he  reached  a  place  where 
the  road  branched  off  into  two, 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment  which 
way  he  should  choose.  Due,  as 
he  knew,  still  followed  the  line 
of  the  bay ;  the  other  was  a  nar- 
row woody  lane,  with  steep  banks 
and  overarched  by  trees.  He 
turned  down  the  latter  path,  and 
had  gone  a  little  way  when  he 
saw  some  one  in  front  of  him 
— a  lady,  standing  high  on  the 
steep  bank,  which  she  had  climbed 
to  gather  some  late  -  blooming 
^  primroses.  Her  face  was  turned 
from  Major  Norman,  and  she  did 
not  perceive  his  approach  till  he 
was  quite  close,  and  she  caught 
sight  of  him  as  she  sprang  down 
£x>m  the  bank.  Her  look  was  one 
of  half  recognition,  half  doubt; 
then  a  smile  Hashed  over  her  face 
as  she  exclaimed, 

*  Major  Norman  !* 

'  Miss  Duncombe !' 

She  was  a  woman  of  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty,  very  graceful,  with 
gold-brown  hair  which  caught  the 
light,  a  beautiful  forehead,  and 
more  beautiful  eyes.  She  wore  a 
dress  of  dull  olive-green,  and  her 
hands  were  full  of  Sowers  she  had 
gathered — dark  wild  hyacinths, 
golden  cowelips,  a  cluster  of  the 
apple-bloom's  mingled  rose  and 
snow,  and  the  pale  primroses.  A 
vision  of  spring  ?  Hardly :  rather 
a  very  gracious  perfectly-dressed 
woman.  In  spite  of  her  woodland 
surroundings,  she  involuntarily 
reminded  one  of  Piccadilly.  Her 
dress  was  very  quiet,  but  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  mistress-hand 
that  had  made  it;  her  gloves, 
boots,  hat,  were  all  too  perfect  to 
be  picturesque.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  a  fair  picture,  and  her  face 
was  charming  enough  to  make  one 
forget  her  attire. 

'  Are  you  very  much  astonished 
to  see  me  here  ?'  she  said. 
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*  Well,  yes,  tliough  it  is  always 
foolish  to  be  surprised.' 

*  You  thought  I  was  bound  to 
be  in  London,  and  at  my  toil  of 
amusing  the  British  public.  No ; 
I  am  on  sick-leave,  and  came  down 
here  to  recruit.  The  doctors  won't 
let  me  sing  for  another  month  yet : 
I  have  been  ill.  But  you  can't 
be  more  surprised  to  see  me  than 
I  am  to  see  you.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  another  London  exile 
besides  myself  at  Penmouth.' 

'Did  you  fancy  you  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  place  V  he  said 
dryly. 

She  laughed ;  her  laugh  was 
wonderfully  sweet. 

*I  feel  my  sovereignty  to  be 
disturbed/  she  said ;  '  and  I  dare- 
say you  do  the  same.' 

'What  is  to  be  donef  said 
Major  Norman.  *  Shall  I  abdicate, 
pack  up,  and  return  to-night  to 
Paddington  ?  or  shall  we  agree  to 
reign  together  V 

MissDuncombe  shook  her  head. 

*  I  can't  determine  at  once,'  she 
said.  *  I  don't  know  whether  your 
claim  is  better  or  worse  than 
mine.* 

'  How  is  that  to  be  decided  1 
By  priority  of  arrival  T 

*  I  think,  rather,  by  the  strength 
of  one's  reason  for  being  here.' 

*  In  that  case,*  he  said,  *  I  yield. 
I  have  no  reason  for  coming  here. 
Any  place  that  is  quiet  and  pretty 
will  do  as  well  for  me.  Shall  I 
leave  V 

'You  know  I  can't  say  yes 
without  being  rude,'  she  replied. 
'  I  think  you  will  find  the  place 
very  dull.* 

'  There  is  no  fear  of  that  now, 
unless  you  tell  me  that  I  bore 
you.* 

It  was  the  conventional  com- 
pliment conventionally  spoken, 
but  for  once  it  expressed  truth. 
After  a  week  spent  in  his  own 
companionship,  Vincent  Norman 
felt  quite  a  sudden  pleasure  at 


meeting  a  graceful  and  sympathe- 
tic woman,  with  whom  he  had 
sufficient  acqnuntance  to  entitle 
him  to  try  and  better  it.  He 
had  met  Miss  Duncombe  once  or 
twice  at  crowded  London  recep- 
tions, had  taken  her  down  to 
supper,  had  talked  to  her  in  the 
Park.  Of  course  he  knew  her 
well,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  Miss  Clement,  a  famous  singer 
and  actress,  as  ^larguerite  and 
Ophelia  and  Elsa ;  but  his  know- 
ledge of  her  as  Miss  Duncombe 
was  confined  to  what  has  been 
already  stated. 

Down  here  at  Penmouth,  how- 
ever, where  they  both  had  felt 
themselves  as  social  Alexander 
Selkirks,  they  had  met  almost  as 
old  friends.  Vincent,  as  he  strolled 
along  the  lane  by  Nora  Dun- 
combe's  side,  thought  he  had  never 
known  in  London  how  beautiful 
a  woman  she  really  was,  how  sweet 
her  voice  was  in  speaking,  how 
soft  the  curves  and  how  rich  the 
tints  of  her  hair.  Or,  rather,  he 
did  not  think  this  so  much  as  feel 
it,  as  he  felt  the  sunlight  shining 
through  the  leaves  above,  flecking 
with  light  and  shade  the  turf  of 
the  banks,  the  greenery  of  the 
hedges,  and  the  tall  masses  of  the 
feathery  leaves  and  delicate  white 
blossoms  of  the  hemlock. 

They  walked  along  together, 
talking  *  Shakespeare,  taste,  and 
the  musical  glasses,'  the  last  new 
play,  the  Academy  exhibition, 
which  as  yet  neither  had  seen,  the 
last  artistic  fads  in  room  decora- 
tion. At  length  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  lane,  which  had  so 
turned  and  twisted  that  when  they 
emerged  they  found  themselves 
looking  down  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill  on  the  sea,  glorious  in  the 
sunlight. 

'  0 !'  said  Miss  Duncombe, 
drawing  a  breath  of  pleasure ; 
then  she  burst  out  laughing. 
*  What  creatures  of  habit  we  are !' 
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she  said.  *  Here  you  and  I  have 
been  talking,  just  as  we  might  in 
a  London  drawing-room,  of  things 
we  have  no  present  interest  in^ 
and  have  never  spoken  one  word 
of  the  beauty  round  us.' 

'Probably  in  London  we  should 
have  discoursed  eloquently  on  the 
beauties  of  Nature — or  you  would  j 
I  am  never  eloquent.' 

She  looked  up  at  him. 

'Don't  you  think/  she  said, 
'that  the  good  of  such  a  place  as 
this  is  that  one's  thoughts  and 
feelings  grow  simpler  and  purer, 
and  one  forgets  the  Babel  our 
lives  are  now  V 

*  If  I  must  confess,'  he  answer- 
ed, '  I  love  the  sweet  shady  side 
of  Pall  Mall ;  and  so  would  you. 
Miss  Buncombe,  if  you  had  been 
grilling  eight  years  in  India,  and 
veie  due  on  the  gridiron  again  in 
fi?e  months.' 

'Are you  going  back  to  India f 

*  Yes ;  I  may  be  there  as  well 
as  here.  India  is  a  better  place 
than  England  for  a  person  who 
has  no  particular  aim  in  life. 
There's  less  fuss  made  about  living 
there  than  there  is  here.' 

'  I  think  you  are  rather  incon- 
sistent.' 
She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

*  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion. 
Are  you  consistent,  Miss  Dun- 
eomhef 

Her  laige  soft  eyes  met  his. 

*  I  want  to  be,'  she  said. 
'Don't,'  he  said,  *  don't  wish  to 

unhnmanise  yourself;  you  could 
not  be  a  woman  if  you  were — or 
a  man.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  the  last,' 
she  answered  a  little  sharply. 
*  Are  you  in  jest  or  in  earnest  V 

*  I  can't  tell  you  myself 
'Major  Norman,'  she  said  sud- 
denly, •  I  believe  you  have  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  people.  There  is 
something  cynical  in  your  way  of 
speaking.' 

'I  am  yery  sorry  to  hear  it; 


there  is  nothing  I  hate  as  much  as 
cheap  cynicism,  and  mine  would 
be  very  cheap  indeed.' 

*  But  you  think  men  and  wo- 
men are — ^ 

*  Men  and  women,'  he  put  in. 
'  Ah  !'  with  a  sudden  change  of 
voice,  '  there  is  my  favourite  wild 
flower.' 

He  sprang  up  the  bank,  and  in 
a  moment  returned  to  her  with  a 
few  of  the  frail  and  small  white 
bells  and  tender  green  trefoil  leaves 
of  the  wood-sorrel  in  his  hand. 

'  I  don't  know  it,'  ^Nliss  Dun- 
combe  said,  as  he  gave  them  her. 
*  Pretty  thing ;  how  lovely  it  is ! 
It  is  like  Shelley's  harebell, 

"At  whose  birth 
The  sod  scarce  heaved.^* 

It  is  too  delicate  and  small  to  put 
with  the  other  flowers.' 

'  Yes ;  and  it  will  fade  almost 
immediately.' 

Miss  Buncombe  produced  a 
dainty  note-book  from  her  pocket, 
and  placed  the  little  flowers  among 
its  leaves. 

*I  can't  bear,'  she  said,  'to 
throw  a  flower  away  till  it  is  quite 
dead,  or  to  watch  it  dying.' 

*Sb  you  embalm  it,  where  it 
may  die  out  of  sight  without  pain- 
ing any  one.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
world.' 

*  Did  I  not  say  you  were  -cy- 
nical V 

'  If  you  choose  to  take  every 
word  I  utter  as  spoken  from  the 
depths  of  an  embittered  heart,  I 
may  figure  as  a  very  Timon.^ 

'Or  Alcestef 

*  You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
Alcestes  are  not  as  common  as — ' 
he  suddenly  remembered  she 
nught  apply  his  words  personally, 
and  stopped. 

'As  Cdlim^Qes;'  she  finished 
his  sentence  for  him  quite  calmly. 
'  No,  she  is  natural  enough ;  poor 
Alcestef 

'He  would  have  been  much 
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more  to  be  pitied  if  C^lim^ne  had 
taken  hizn«' 

'  Bat  if  she  had  been  different ; 
there  are  other  kinds  of  women.' 

8he  was  speaking  simply  and 
earnestly;  simply  and  earnestly 
he  answered  her, 

*  I  believe  it' 

But  something  in  his  look  made 
her,  actress  and  woman  of  the 
world  as  she  was,  flush  rosy  red, 
and  a  silence  fell  between  them 
for  a  few  moments ;  at  last  Miss 
Buncombe  felt  the  need  of  making 
some  casual  remark  to  break  it, 
and  said, 

'  Are  you  staying  at  an  hotel,  or 
in  lodgings? 

*  I  was  at  the  King's  till  yester- 
day ;  now  I  am  in  lodgings.' 

'Are  you  well  off  now?  asked 
Miss  Buncombe. 

'  Yes,  I  have  found  rooms  in  a 
charming  old  place ;  do  you  know 
it?  Homeck  House.' 

*  Homeck  House  !  why,  we  are 
fellow-lodgers  I  So  you  are  "  the 
new  gentleman"  Mrs.  Watkins 
told  me  of  this  morning  1' 

'  And  you  are  "  the  lady  down- 
stairs" !  I  understand  now,  Miss 
Buncombe;  it  was  you  whom  I 
heard  playing  the  violin'  last 
night' 

She  blushed  slightly. 

*  I  should  not  have  played  if  I 
had  known  any  one  could  hear ; 
but  they  won't  let  me  sing,  and 
music  I  must  have,  so  turned  to 
my  Quanerius  for  comfort.  I  hope 
it  did  not  annoy  you.' 

*Bo  you  think  me  "fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils"  t 
But  I  never  knew  you  played  the 
violin.* 

*How  should  youT  she  said; 
'I  only  play  to  mysel£  My 
father  was  an  amateur,  music  was 
his  great  passion,  and  so  he  had 
me  taught  the  violin  when  I  was 
almost  a  baby,  and  made  me  keep 
on  the  study  even  after  my  other 
capabilities    were   discovered.     I 


hated  it  then,  but  I  am  so  glad 
of  it  now.  I  might  lose  my  voice 
any  day,  but  unless  I  were  deaf 
or  paralysed  I  should  still  have 
my  music.' 

'It  is  a  great  blessing,'  said 
Major  Norman,  'to  reflect,  as  a 
listener,  that  one  enjoys  the  sweets 
without  the  bitters  of  muMc' 

'But  you  don't  know  all  the 
sweets,'  she  answered  quickly, 
'  any  more  than  one  who  looks  at 
a  picture  knows  the  joy  of  an 
artist' 

'No,'  he  answered,  'yon  axe 
right;  and  yet,  Miss  Buncombe, 
you  can  never  hear  your  own 
voice  as  we  hear  it' 

'  I  wish  I  could,'  she  said ; '  then 
I  should  learn  my  faults.  But 
neither  can  you  know  what  it  is 
not  only  to  sing,  but  to  sing  in  a 
great  theatre,  with  the  dramatic 
excitement  to  aid  one.' 

'I  suppose,  to  you,  it  is  the 
only  real  life.' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered — '  that  is, 
at  times ;  but  then  at  other  times 
one  feels  such  a  poor  thing :  one's 
art  is  only  for  a  day,  only  a  ren- 
dering of  other  people's  higher 
art.  It  passes  away  and  is  for- 
gotten.' 

'  But  without  it  we  could  not 
appreciate  the  higher  art  in  the 
same  measure.' 

'I  know;  the  singer  and  the 
player  are  simply  the  instruments 
through  which  the  composer  and 
the  dramatist  speak  to  men.  It  is 
not  always  a  pleasant  thought,  if 
one  loves  art.' 

'  I  think  what  you  say  is  only 
a  half-truth;  but  it  is  no  mean 
lot  to  be  the  priestess  of  Mozart 
Is  it  not,'  he  said,  with  real  in- 
terest in  his  eyes, '  that  you  are 
over-tired  by  the  strain  of  work  % 
You  will  get  rested  here,  and  will 
see  things  more  healthily.' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  am  resting 
between  the  acts.  I  feel  rather  as 
if  you  and  I  had  first  met  on  the 
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stage,  and  now  were  resting  and 
talking  behind  the  scenes.' 

*  It  is  a  pleasant  rest,'  he  said ; 
'bat  aie  jovl  not  longing  to  be 
back  in  the  midst  of  your  triumphs 
and  your  labours  f 

'No;  I  am  glad  to  breathe 
quietly,  to  have  time  to  think 
and  remember  myself.' 

All  this  while  they  had  been 
walking  along  the  road  that  led 
to  Uoineck  House,  and  now  they 
were  opposite  the  tree-embowered 
gate.  Major  Norman  held  it 
open  for  his  companion  to  pass 
through,  and  then  followed  him- 
self. 

'Good -morning/  Nora  Dun- 
combe  said  as  they  reached  the 
front  door.  '  I  don't  go  in  this 
way ;  I  have  my  own  door  into 
the  sitting-room  round  on  the 
other  side.' 

8he  held  out  her  hand,  then 
tnmed  round  by  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  Major  Norman  went 
up«tairs  to  his  own  rooms. 

The  days  went  by  like  a  quiet 
pleasant  dream  to  the  two  people 
who  had  established  themselves 
for  a  little  while  at  Homeck 
House.  Major  Norman  simply 
had  come  to  Penmouth  because 
he  wanted  some  quiet  place  where 
he  could  meditate  on  a  book  he 
had  wanted  to  write  for  the  last 
ten  years  on  our  Indian  frontier. 
KoraDnncombe's  reasonsfor  visit- 
ing the  pretty  outK)f-the-world 
seaside  town  have  been  already 
given. 

Neither  he  nor  she  often  spoke 
of  returning  to  London ;  but  if 
Miss  Buncombe  alluded  to  it,  it 
was  always  with  a  certain  regret 
that  this  lotus-eating  calm  must 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  curtain 
of  her  life-stage  ring  up  again 
shortly. 

Vincent  and  Miss  Buncombe 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other 
daring  this  tiine,  while  the  apple- 


bloom  faded  to  brown  and  the 
syringa  burst  open  its  creamy 
waxy  blossoms,  thickly  sweet. 
They  had  met  in  the  garden,  had 
walked  together  along  the  'um- 
bered beach'  and  green  lanes,  and 
through  the  pleasant  fields  no.w 
golden  with  the  buttercups. 

This  could  not  last  long:-  it 
was  but  an  entr^acte,  as  Nora  had 
said,  a  dreamy  melody,  peaceful 
and  tender,  between  the  acts ;  but 
perhaps  one  of  the  two  half  un- 
consciously wish^  it  could  be  the 
overture  to  a  fuller  and  fairer  life. 

It  was  the  first  evening  of 
June;  the  day  had  burnt  itself 
away  in  the  west,  but  the  sky 
was  still  blue,  deepening  to  the 
darkest  hue  of  the  sapphire  tint. 
Major  Norman  had  had  letters  to 
write  for  the  Indian  mail,  and 
they  had  kept  him  in  his  rooms 
the  whole  day  ;  but  now,  looking 
down  to  the  garden,  he  saw  there 
a  tall  and  graceful  figure  in  a  dress 
of  dim  gray. 

A  quick  thrill  shot  through 
him,  such  as  of  late  had  stirred 
his  pulses  whenever  he  had  touch- 
ed 'the  white  wonder'  of  Nora 
Buncombe's  hand.  -He  mentally 
anathematised  himself  for  a  fool, 
sat  down,  and  took  up  a  French 
novel 

He  read  three-quarters  of  a 
page,  then  threw  the  book  down 
and  left  the  room  for  the  garden, 
where  Nora  Buncombe  was  walk- 
ing in  the  twilight. 

She  looked  up  as  he  came  to- 
wards her.  It  was  not  so  dark 
but  that  he  could  catch  the  smile 
on  her  lips  and  the  welcome  of 
her  eyes. 

'  I  have  not  seen  you  before  to- 
day,' she  said.  *  It  was  a  pity  if 
you  stayed  indoors,  for  it  has 
been  such  a  perfect  day.' 

'  And  will  be  a  perfect  night,' 
he  said. 

'The  day  grown  pale.  O,  if 
June  would  but  last  1' 
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*  How  tired  one  would  be 
of  it!'  Major  Norman  lazily  ob- 
served. 

'  I  don't  think  I  should/  said 
Noia.  '  This  is  the  first  June  I 
have  spent  in  the  country  since  I 
have  been  a  woman.  June  to 
mo  always  means  the  season  and 
the  stage.' 

*  And  June  roses,  Covent  Gar- 
den bouquets.  This  is  a  di£ferent 
side  of  the  month.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  softly. 

For  a  ]^oment  he  seemed  about 
to  say  something ;  but  her  face  was 
turned  away,  and  his  words,  what- 
ever they  were,  remained  un- 
spoken. 

They  had  wandered  down  to 
where  the  garden  was  bounded 
by  a  stream,  flowing  between 
banks  of  rushes  and  forget-me- 
nots,  overshadowed  by  trees  and 
shrubs. 

They  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
stream  at  a  little  open  space ;  the 
lingering  light  fell  on  Miss  Dun- 
combe's  fair  face,  making  it  look 
pale,  but  showing  the  long  sweep 
of  her  white  throat,  the  full  curve 
of  the  heavy  eyelids,  the  beautiful 
mouth.  It  was  one  of  those  times 
when  she  was  lovely,  and  content- 
ed the  eye  absolutely. 

She  was  leaning  by  a  syringa, 
plucking  its  white  blossoms  one 
by  one,  and  casting  them  into  the 
water  as  she  spoke. 

'  Shall  you  remain  at  Fenmouth 
much  longer  1'  she  asked. 

*No,'  Vincent  answared.  'I 
am  due  at  my  brother's  on  the 
14th  j  and  yow,  I  suppose,  will 
soon  be  in  the  midst  of  that  other 
June  you  know  so  well.' 

*  Yes,  my  voice  is  quite  strong 
again.' 

She  spoke  musingly.  Major 
Norman  could  almost  have  fancied 
he  heard  a  ring  of  regret  in  her 
voice. 

*  Would  it  be  asking  too  much, 
I  wonder,'  he  said  half  jestingly, 


'  if  I  asked  you  to  let  me  judge  of 
your  recovery  V 

She  laughed. 

'There  is  no  accompaniment, 
except  the  brook.' 

*  What  does  that  matter  1  Your 
voice  needs  no  support.' 

*  Thank  you,*  she  answered; 
then  she  half  turned  away  as 
though  to  pluck  another  syringa 
flower,  and  the  low  notes  of  her 
voice  fell  on  Vincent  Norman's 
ear,  perfect  in  their  tenderness 
and  sweetness. 

He  had  heard  her  sing  in  a 
great  theatre,  her  voice  put  forth 
in  all  its  strength ;  but  her  sing- 
ing had  never  touched  him  as  it 
did  now.  How  could  it  ?  Then 
she  was  only  an  actress  and 
singer  to  him,  he  but  a  unit  of 
her  audience ;  but  now  they  were 
man  and  woman  together  under 
the  silent  stars,  and  each  one  of 
her  notes  vibrated  in  his  heart 
and  stirred  to  new  life — ^what  I 

It  was  a  strange  song  she  sang, 

with  a  passion  and  sadness  in  the 

music  that  gave  life  to  the  words  j 

<  Was  it  for  ihi«  I  loved  thee  ?  Onlv  this  ? 
j'    O,  bow  thy  head  down  oooe  before  we 

part; 
So  seal  mine  agony  with  one  sad  kiaa ; 
Fear  not,  thou  shall  not  feel  my  salt 
tears*  smart. 
Ko  word  of  hope  or^comfort'ere  I 

go? 
'Tis  better  so. 

Turn  thou  away;  be  mine  the  grief 
alone! 
Thine  e^e  shall  keep  its  light,  thy  lip 
Its  red; 
Earth  has  enough  of  woe  without  thy 
moan; 
Retain  thy  beauty,  though  its  soul  ba 
dead. 
'Twas  not  in  thee  Lore^s  perfect- 

ness  to  know ; 
'Tis  better  so.' 

What  strange  contradiction  in 
ker  nature  was  it  that  moved  her 
to  choose  that  song?  A  song 
written  by  a  man  out  of  his 
heart's  bitterness,  and  the  words 
and  music  of  which  held  a  r«> 
proach  for  her,  and  for  her  alone. 

Years  ago  she  had  been  engaged 
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to  marry  Cyril  Elmore,  a  young 
man  just  rising  into  fame  as  a 
musician.  She  broke  off  the  en- 
gagement in  a  moment's  revulsion 
at  the  idea  of  losing  her  freedom, 
Cjril  having  wished  her  not  to 
sign  a  contract  for  America  for  the 
winter  after  their  proposed  mar- 
riagei  He  left  her  without  a  word 
of  reproach  or  reply ;  and,  in  spite 
of  her  relief  at  once  more  being 
her  own  mistress,  she  was  sorry  for 
the  loss  of  her  boy-lover  with  the 
dark-gray  eyes  and  beautiful  sen- 
sitive face. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  heard 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  Eng- 
land for  a  long  while,  and  then 
wrote  to  him  asking  one  kind 
word  of  farewell  and  forgiveness. 
In  reply  she  received  no  letter, 
only  the  ms.  of  the  song  of  which 
the  words  are  written  above.  A 
week  later  she  learned  that  the 
skip  in  which  Cyril  Elmore  had 
sailed  had  gone  down  with  every 
soul  on  hoard. 

Nora  was  sorry  then ;  perhaps 
her  self-reproach  never  quite  died 
away  when  she  thought  of  the 
poor  boy  who  had  loved  her  so 
well,  whom  she  had  fancied  she 
was  fond  of.  She  kept  to  her- 
self his  legacy  of  this  his  last 
song;  and  no  one  but  herself  had 
erer  heard  it  till  this  night,  when 
she  sang  it  to  Vincent  Norman. 

She  could  not  understand  now 
what  impulse  had  made  her  choose 
this  song  of  all  others,  and  was 
vexed  with  herself  the  next  mo- 
isent  that  she  had  done  so. 

She  had  the  dramatic  sympathy 
^th  the  musician,  which  goes  so 
far  towards  the  making  of  a  great 
singer;  and  she  had  sung  this 
wng,  which  told  of  the  love  she 
had  never  understood  or  prized, 
as  though  she  herself  felt  the  pain 
from  which  the  music  had  its 
birth. 

And  so  Major  Norman,  looking 
At  her,  thoDght  that  here  was  a 
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woman  in  whom  a  man  might 
safely  trust. 

*  Do  you  remember/  she  said, 
turning  to  him,  'our  talk  that 
first  day  of  Alceste  and  C^lim^ne  ? 
My  song  agrees  with  your  view  of 
the  matter.' 

*  Yes ;  yet  Alceste  needed  pity 
as  it  was.' 

*  I  thought  you  held  that  Celi- 
m^ne  was  not  worth  the  winning.' 

'Better  care  for  some  object 
unworthy  love  than  not  care  for 
any  one.' 

Nora  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*  Very  well,'  she  said ;  *  and  in 
real  life  Alceste  would  have  car- 
ried it  out  by  marrying  the  first 
girl  he  met,  and  consoled  himself 
for  Celimene's  weakness  by  being 
weaker  himself.' 

Vincent  turned  quickly  on  her. 
•You  don't  believe  that!'   he 
said.    '  Why  should  you  say  it  V 
She  laughed. 

*  I  have  only  caught  your  own 
tone  of  talk.  You  should  be  glad 
to  have  so  apt  a  pupil.' 

'  My  pupil !  Heaven  save  you 
from  such  a  master  !*  he  answered 
bitterly;  then  in  a  gentler,  though 
not  less  earnest,  voice,  he  said, 
*  That  first  day  we  met  you  re- 
proved me  for  cheap  cynicism, 
and  you  were  right ;  though  per- 
haps if  you  knew  my  life  you 
would  say  I  had  some  cause  for 
despising  myself,  and  so  a  poor 
cause — a  very  poor  one,  I  own — 
for  railing  at  the  world.' 

Her  eyes  sought  his  pityingly 
and  tenderly. 

'There  is  no  reason  I  should 
tell  you  this,'  he  said.  *  Except 
that,  since  I  have  known  you, 
your  freshness  of  heart  and  your 
faith  in  the  world  have  been  a 
constant  lovely  rebuke  to  me, 
making  me  feel  my  bitternesses 
fades  and  slight.  I  don't  like  to 
hear  the  echo  of  my  own  empty 
words  from  your  lips.  Don't  speak 
so  again.' 

T 
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*  I  never  will/  she  said. 

The  low  tremble  of  her  voice 
made  his  pulses  beat  faster ;  but 
he  constrained  himself  by  an  effort, 
and  said, 

*  Thank  you.  You  know  in 
Faust  it  is  the  woman  saves  the 
man  from  the  mocking  devil  of 
disbelief ;  the  woman  who  draws 
him  by  her  influence  to  the 
heaven  of  her  own  faith,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  his  soul  is  given ; 
not  the  man  who  drags  her  down 
to  be  degraded  with  him  by  the 
sneering  spirit  who  believes  in 
nothing.' 

'That  time  is  dead/  she  an- 
swered, in  a  sudden  fierce  impulse 
of  honesty,  alien  to  her  usual 
mood.  '  Now  we  women  are  like 
you  men  !  We,  too,  have  lost  all 
you  sought  when  you  came  to  us ; 
so  how  can  we  teU  you  where  to 
And  them — those  lost  treasures  of 
fSoith  and  hope  V 

*  By  a  greater  than  these.  By 
Charity,  by  Love ;  and  through 
that,  both  will  find  what  are  lost. 
But  you  are  speaking  of  other 
women,  not  of  yourself.  Do  not 
be  so  bitter.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  you  have  taught  me, 
or  how  different  the  world  looks 
to  me  now.  I  believe  in  the  ideal 
of  womanhood  I  have  learnt 
through  you,  even  against  your- 
sel£' 

Her  head  drooped,  her  voice 
was  sad  and  true,  as  she  answered, 

*  I  can  do  nothing.  A  worldly 
woman,  leading  a  worldly  life.' 

Against  her  own  will,  some- 
thing moved  her  to  speak  the 
truth  to  this  man;  but  it  was 
hardly  a  truth  he  was  likely  to 
accept  as  such. 

*  Why  will  you  slander  yourself 
to-night?'  he  said.  *"  A  worldly 
woman"  1  WeU,  if  all  worldly 
women  were  like  you,  the  world 
would  be  very  fair.     Good-night.' 

He  left  her,  afraid  lest  he  had 
said  too  much ;  she  stood  motion- 


less, with  a  look  on  her  face  of 
mingled  joy  and  sadness,  touched 
with  self-reproach. 

*  If  all  men  were  like  you,'  she 
thought,  'there  would  be  no 
worldly  women.     If  I — ' 

A  quick  delicious  shame,  a 
sudden  and  intense  ecstasy,  made 
her  cover  her  face  with  her  hands, 
as  though  to  hide  it  even  from 
the  night 

'He  does  love  me,  I  am  sure 
of  it,'  she  thought,  when  again 
she  looked  up  at  the  brightening 
moon.  '  And  I — ^yes,  I  do  love 
him.  I  never  knew  before  what 
it  meant,  but  now —  O,  if  he 
wished  it,  why  did  he  not  speak 
now  9  I  should  have  yielded  and 
been  happy  ;  and  yet —  Could  I 
really)  I  might  regret  I  should 
if  I  had  to  give  up  my  artist  life; 
and  I  have  feincied  poor  Cyril 
was  right  in  his  song.  No,  I  am 
not  afraid;  just  now  I  feel  I 
would  give  up  everything  for  love, 
the  love  I  have  wanted  all  my 
life.     I  know  I  should  be  happy.' 

She  stood  with  her  face  raised 
to  the  stars,  and  full  of  a  rapt 
sweetness  it  had  never  worn  be- 
fore. Now,  in  the  very  fulness 
of  her  womanhood,  Love's  mystic 
chrism  was  laid  on  her  brow. 

Was  she  worthy  to  receive  this 
baptism  into  the  world  of  self- 
sacriflce  and  holiest  duty,  without 
which  love  is  naught  I  to  take  np 
the  burden  which  should  be  borne 
proudly  as  a  crown  for  Love's  dear 
sake,  or  never  lifted  at  all  9 

Meanwhile  Vincent  Norman 
wa^  passing  across  the  fresh  grass, 
hoaiy  with  dew,  towards  the 
house,  with  his  whole  heart  pas- 
sionate with  a  great  love,  an  in- 
tense tenderness  and  longing  to 
perfect  the  life  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  He  thought  sometimes 
that  a  shadow  of  weariness  and 
discontent  troubled  the  fairness 
of  her  face,  that  she  needed  some- 
thing.    Was  it  love?  and  coold 
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he  give  her  what  she  wantedl 
Wodd  his  love  suffice  ?  It  was 
strong  enough,  if  that  were  alL 

Yet  he  feared  himself — feared 
lest  he  should  onl  j  be  asking  her 
to  enter  into  a  harder  life  in  being 
his  wife.  Knowing  how  much 
she  would  be  to  him,  he  dreaded 
lest  he  should  be  but  selfish  in 
asking  her.  Marriage  for  a  wo- 
man must  always  be  renunciation 
of  much  of  the  ease  and  pleasant- 
ness of  her  life;  he  knew  this, 
and  wondered  if  he  were  sure  love 
would  make  amends  to  her ;  sure 
that  if  Noia  Buncombe  trusted 
henelf  to  him  she  would  never 
repent  it,  or  he  have  to  feel  he 
had  dealt  unjustly  by  her  whom 
he  loved  so  much. 

He  must  put  his  fate  to  the 
touch,  whether  he  won  or  lost  it 
alL  His  heart  pulsed  still  quicker 
as  he  thought  of  her  loveliness 
and  sweetness/  of  her  soft  eyes, 
so  melancholy  in  their   beauty. 

*  A  worldly  woman' !  He  laughed 
to  himself  at  the  words.  Even 
vhen  he  had  met  her  in  a  London 
diawing-room  he  had  fancied  there 
was  a  deep  tender  nature  under 
the  careless  charm  of  her  outward 
seeming,  and  now  he  knew  it. 
Whether  she  loved  him  or  not, 
she  would  still  be  to  him  the  one 
woman  in  the  world. 

Strangely,  or  rather  naturally 
enough,  Miss  Duncombe  avoided 
meeting  Major  Norman  for  one 
or  two  days  after  that  evening. 

*  Climb  high,  feel  high,  do  matter;  Bfeill 
Feet,  feelings  mast  descend  the  hill 
Anhoor^s  perfection  can't  recur.' 

And  Nora  felt  very  differently 
the  morning  that  followed  the 
night  when  she  had  stood  by 
Vincent's  side  under  the  trees  by 
the  BtreauL  She  had  been  moved 
out  ofherself  by  mingled  influences, 
and  had  taken  the  reflection  of 
Vincent  Norman'^  strong  passion 
for  the  same  feeling  in  her  own 


heart;  but  the  next  day  she  had 
returned  to  herself,  and  half-won- 
dered if  she  were  the  same  woman 
who  had  lifted  up  her  &ce  to  the 
sky  in  a  rapture  and  thankfulness 
for  the  great  gift  of  love. 

A  strange  shyness  at  the  idea 
of  meeting  Major  Norman  over- 
powered her ;  the  truth  was,  she 
dreaded  lest  he  should  ask  her 
the  question  to  which  she  was 
not  prepared  to  give  an  ans wet. 

For  she  did  love  him.  If  she 
gave  herself  up  to  her  thought, 
she  experienced  a  luxury  of  rest 
in  the  idea  of  his  love  and  care, 
as  in  the  dream  of  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ;  he 
suited  her,  too,  better  than  any 
man  she  had  ever  met ;  she  knew 
she  would  not  tire  of  him,  but — 
There  were  so  many  *  buts.' 

She  could  not  bear  to  give  up 
her  freedom,  she  said  to  herself, 
thus  glibly  sliding  over  the  tan- 
gible and  intangible  objections, 
which,  if  fairly  stated  to  herself, 
would  have  had  a  somewhat  small 
and  selfish  aspect.  And  if  she 
gave  up  her  freedom,  she  had  al- 
ways determined  in  her  own  mind, 
ever  since  poor  Cyril  Elmore's 
death,  that  it  should  be  for  some- 
thing worth  the  exchange,  a  social 
position  that  should  fitly  crown 
her  triumphs.  She  knew  that 
such  a  position  was  ready  to  her 
hand  if  she  chose  to  take  with  it 
a  baronet  of  old  name,  large  for- 
tune, and  musical  and  aesthetic 
tastes,  with  lank  hair  and  a  retreat- 
ing chin;  but  she  would  forfeit 
all  chance  of  it  if  she  married 
Major  Norman. 

Nevertheless  this  morning,  the 
third  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
was  conscious  of  a  longing  for  his 
presence,  for  the  restrained  warmth 
of  his  greeting,  the  sudden  light 
in  his  brave  eyes.  She  rose  from 
the  breakfast-table,  pushed  away 
from  her  some  music  she  had  been 
studying,  and,  going  to  the  tar- 
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niahed  glass  let  into  the  panelling 
of  the  room  above  the  mantel- 
piece, she  inspected  the  reflection 
of  herself  therein  with  a  question- 
ing gaze,  as  though  seeking  help. 

'I  am  looking  better/  she 
thought,  '  than  when  I  came  down 
here.' 

•  The  conclusion  was  right ;  her 
fieu^e  was  fresher  than  it  had  been 
a  month  ago;  it  seemed  as  though 
she  might  have  been  bathing  it 
in  the  May  dew  which  had  lain 
thick  of  mornings  on  the  grass. 
Her  eyes  just  no^  were  restless, 
but  they  shone  darkly  soft  under 
the  white  line  of  her  even  brows, 
which  had  lost  the  weariness  they 
had  worn  when  she  had  first  come 
to  Penmouth.  Her  dress  was 
dark  chocolate  cashmere,  made 
yeiy  plainly,  its  only  ornament  a 
gold  brooch,  '  Home  work,'  made 
'by  Castellani's  imitative  craft,' 
fastening  the  dress  just  below  the 
narrow  line  of  white  collar.  The 
bright  waves  of  her  hair  were 
smooth  and  shining,  closely  coiled 
at  the  back  of  her  head.  She 
looked  exquisitely  fresh,  that  most 
potent  charm  in  a  woman  to  a 
man's  eyes.  She  put  on  a  round 
hat  the  same  colour  as  her  dress, 
with  a  jay's  wing  in  front,  then 
stood  irresolutely  by  the  window, 
as  doubtful  what  to  do. 

*  I  think  I'll  go  down  to  the 
shoi'e,'  was  her  final  determina- 
tion. 

Now  it  was  just  half-past  ten, 
and  Miss  Buncombe  might  have 
remembered  that  Major  Norman 
always  returned  after  his  morning 
swim  and  walk  about  this  time, 
80  that  she  was  nearly  certain  to 
fall  in  with  him  on  her  way  to- 
wards the  sea.  But  as  she  would 
have  indignantly  scouted  the  idea 
that  she  had  any  thought  of  meet- 
ing him,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose 
that  this  had  escaped  her  memoiy. 

She  did  meet  him,  after  all. 
His  face  jvas  graver  than  usual. 


and  after  they  had   said   good- 
morning  he  added  abruptly, 

*  I  see  you  are  going  away,' 

*  You  saw  yesterday's  paper  f 
'Yes,    the    advertisement    of 

Miss  Clement's  appearance — ' 

'  And  consequent  disappearaiice 
from  Penmouth  of  Nora  Dnn- 
combe.' 

'  Our  holiday  is  at  an  end.' 
She  felt  as  though  the  '  oar*  in 
his  sentence  had  touched  some 
responsive  nerve  in  her,  but  only 
answered  lightly, 

*We  shaJl  meet  in  London, 
though  f 

'  Yes.'  He  spoke  hesitatingly^ 
then  looked  at  her,  as  though  he 
would  fain  read  her  thoughts  ;  but 
she  had  been  an  actress  too  long 
not  to  be  able  to  conceal  them 
when  it  pleased  her,*  and  it  pleased 
her  now.  *  When  do  you  leavef 
he  asked  at  last 

He  had  turned  back,  and  was 
walking  with  her  towards  the  sea. 
She  had  the  feeling  of  having  been 
through  all  this  before,  of  know- 
ing the  end. 

*  On  Tuesday,'  she  said. 

Then  they  walked  on  in  silence  till 
they  reached  the  esplanade.  They 
leant  over  the  railing  and  watched 
the  tossing  play  of  the  waves,  each 
touched  with  white,  and  laughing 
in  the  sunlight  The  sea  was 
shot  with  green  and  dark  purple  ; 
but  though  the  breeze  was  fresh, 
the  sun  shone  royally,  throwing 
the  line  of  the  coast  out  vividly, 
and  showing  each  gray  rock  and 
patch  of  dry  turf  of  a  Httle  island 
about  a  mile  out  in  front  of  where 
Major  Norman  and  Miss  Don- 
combe  were  leaning  over  the  raiL 

*Do  you  know,'  Nora  said  at 
last,  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thing, *  I  have  never  yet  been  to 
that  island.' 

*  Neither  have  I,'  Vincent  Nor- 
man answered ;  '  I  never  thought 
about  it.  Is  \\^  a  sine  qua  non  we 
should  go  out  there  and  pay  our 
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lespecU  to  the  gulls  ?  If  80,  let's 
nule  the  call  in  company.' 

'  It  wouldn't  be  etiquette,  and 
I  have  no  cards  with  me ;  still — ' 

*  Would  you  Kke  the  row  V  he 
asked.  '  If  so,  let's  go  now.  I 
can  get  a  boat  in  a  minute.' 

'  You  really  don't  mind  ?  If  it 
wouldn't  boie  and  tire  you  too 
much.' 

'  And  if  yon  can  dispense  with 
coahions,  shawls,  &c  Well,  then, 
it  \a  settled.  Have  you  sufficient 
confidence  in  my  rowing  powers 
to  trust  to  them,  or  would  you 
lather  we  took  a  boatman  V 

She  made  a  pretty  gesture  of 
disaeni 

'Please  not,'  she  said;  Uhey 
are  so  worrying  and  wearisome. 
Bat  won't  it  be  too  much  for  you  1 
I  wish  I  knew  how  to  row,  and 
could  help  you.' 

Major  Norman  did  not  join  in 
Nora's  wish.  When  they  were  in 
the  boat^  and  she  was  leaning  back 
in  the  stem,  with  her  own  peculiar 
grace  of  attitude,  a  bright  smile  of 
enjoyment  on  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  meeting  his,  he  realised  how 
much  he  preferred  seeing  her  thus, 
to  watching  her  struggling  with  an 
oar,  and  growing  heated  by  the 
work  and  the  sun. 

They  soon  reached  the  little 
ialand.  Vincent  made  the  boat 
secure,  and  then  helped  his  com- 
panion out  of  it  across  the  slippery 
aeaweed-covered  rocks,  to  a  smooth 
little  stretch  of  turf,  which  was 
the  highest  point  of  the  small 
cluster  of  rocks.  They  explored 
eveiything  there  was  to  explore 
with  a  minuteness  worthy  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Eobinson ;  but  as 
one  rock  pool  is  very  like  an- 
other rock  pool,  and  one  small 
patch  of  turf  much  resembles 
another  smaU  patch,  their  journey 
of  discoveiy  did  not  take  them 
long,  and  they  returned  to  the 
stretch  of  turf  they  had  first  como 
upon,  with  no  greater  result  than 


the  moulted  feather  of  a  gull, 
which  Nora  had  found  on  a  rock 
and  fastened  in  her  hat. 

'  There  is  not  much  to  see  here,' 
Vincent  said,  as  thoy  sat  down 
under  the  shade  of  a  sloping  rock. 

'Noj  but  I  have  enjoyed  the 
fow ;  I  wish  it  were  not  the  last.' 

She  had  meant  to  be  on  her 
guard,  but,  alone  here  with  him 
and  the  sky  and  sea,  she  could 
not  help  being  softer,  gentler,  and 
less  cautious  than  she  had  in- 
tended. 

*"Who  knows  but  the  world 
may  end  to-night  1" ' 

*  I  hope  not.  What  is  that 
from,  though  9     I  know  it.' 

'  The  Last  Bide  Together.' 

For  a  moment  she  made  no  re- 
ply ;  she  plucked  the  pale  blossom 
of  a  sea -pink,  and  held  it  up 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky, 
seemingly  engrossed  by  looking  at 
it,  as  she  said  at  last, 

'  If  his  wiBh  had  been  fulfilled, 
they  would  both  have  grown  very 
tired  of  thsi  eternal  ride.' 

She  spoke  quietly,  trying  to 
cheat  herself  into  thinking  she 
was  doing  best  for  him  as  for  her- 
self. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  V  he  said. 

Her  eyes  dropped  before  his 
steady  gaze,  and  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  stammered, 

*  I  don't  know.' 

She  saw  from  his  face  that  the 
moment  she  had  steeled  herself 
against  had  come,  and  she  nerved 
herself  to  meet  it,  as  his  voice 
asked, 

'Are  you  afraid  to  make  the 
trial]  could  you  trust  me  enough 
to  let  our  lives  meet  V 

He  leant  forward,  waiting  her 
answer,  all  the  might  of  a  man's 
love  in  his  earnest  face,  his  ex- 
pectant eyes. 

Nora  Buncombe  felt  as  though 
her  brain  were  burning,  her  senses 
and  will  failing  her  in  her  longing 
to  yield,  to  turn  and  give  herself 
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ap  to  him,  and  so  take  the  happi- 
ness she  yearned  for  and  yet 
feared.  She  clenched  her  hands 
tensely  in  this  brief  fierce  struggle 
against  her  tenderer  self,  and 
forced  herself  to  reply, 

*  I  could  not' 

He  could  not  guess  all  that  waa 
passing  within  her  mind  ;  he  only 
heard  the  short  cold  answer,  that 
sounded  as  though  there  were  no 
hope  that  appeal  or  prayer  would 
soften  her.  A  low  but  very  bitter 
sigh  escaped  him. 

'I  have  been  a  fool,*  he  said 
after  a  pause. 

She  felt  a  foolish  sick  pain  in 
her  heart  at  his  sigh,  and  all  the 
anguish  it  told;  she  could  not 
bear  his  words,  and  it  was  more 
to  comfort  herself  than  him  she 
said  hurriedly, 

*No,  not  that  Have  I  hurt 
you  ]  You  do  not  know  how  I 
hate  to  give  you  pain,  how  I  hate 
myself  for —  0,  why  did  you  care 
for  me  ?' 

'Whyf 

The  question  was  sad,  rather 
scomfuL  He  did  not  echo  her 
word  as  a  reproach,  but  it  fell  as 
such  on  her  ear. 

She  knew  too  well  how  she  had 
caused  him  to  yield  to  his  love 
for  her,  how  she  had  drawn  him 
on,  but  why?  Not  even  to  her- 
self could  Nora  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

She  had  called  him  cynical,  but 
she  knew  all  along  that  he  was  not; 
that  he  waa  simple,  true,  brave, 
liolding  faith  in  any  man  or  woman 
unless  he  or  she  gave  him  proof 
of  being  unworthy  belief.  A  thou- 
sand times  simpler,  truer,  sweeter 
in  his  nature  than  she,  who  had 
rebuked  him  for  bitterness,  who 
had  charmed  him  with  her  pretty 
enthusiasms,  her  seeming  faith 
that  the  whole  world  and  those 
who  dwelt  on  it  were  very  good. 

For  one  moment  she  saw  this 
clearly  as  in  a  lightning  flaah ;  it 


waa  not  a  pleasant    self-reveal- 
ing. 

'  I  should  never  suit  you,*  she 
said  to  him ;  and  her  voice  was 
pleading,  her  eyes  were  imploring, 
in  spite^  of  herself.  *  We  should 
not  be  happy.' 

*  Say  you  would  not,*  he  an- 
swered, *  and  that  is  enough.  To 
me  the  mere  winning  you  would 
overbalance  all  the  worth  of  life.' 

'You  say  so  now,  but  in  two 
years'  time — ' 

*  You  hardly  know  me ;  I  am 
not  very  changeable.' 

'And  then  you  would  want 
me  to  give  up  my  art.' 

'  I  should  want  you  to  do 
nothing  except  your  own  wilL 
You  cannot  think  I  should  wish 
to  tie  your  freedom.' 

'  But  you  would  like  me  to  leave 
the  stage,'  she  said,  with  a  perverse 
pleasure  in-trying  to  discover  his 
nature. 

'  What  does  it  matter,'  he  asked, 
*  since  you  have  refused  me  1  But 
you  would  have  been  free.  I 
might  have  been  glad  if  this  had 
not  been  your  life ;  but  I  cannot 
say  even  that,  for  I  love  you  as 
you  are,  complete.  I  would  never 
have  cramped  you,  as  it  would 
cramp  you,  to  sever  you  from  your 
art' 

*  But  how  about  your  profes- 
sion? It  is  as  much  to  you  as 
my  work  is  to  me.  I  could  not 
have  borne  to  think  I  had  spoilt 
your  life.  Can  you  not  see  it 
would  never  do,  even  if — ^ 

*  That  "if  would  have  smooth- 
ed all ;  if  you  had  loved  me,  the 
crooked  would  have  been  made 
straight  and  the  rough  places 
plain ;  as  it  is —  O  my  dearest,  I 
could  have  loved  you  so  well  I* 

His  words  shook  her  resolve, 
but  still  she  did  not  surrender. 
She  knew  there  was  a  traitor,  01 
one  whom  she  deemed  as  such, 
within  her  gates — Love — ^who 
whispered  to  her  that  thia  man 
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agaiiutwhom  she  held  her  heart's 
citadel  was  her  rightful  king,  at 
whose  approach  the  gates  should 
have  b^en  thrown  open  wide,  not 
harred  as  against  a  foe ;  that,  if 
she  denied  him  entrance,  she  did 
so  at  her  own  peril,  the  peril  of 
his  scorn  and  of  a  desolate  life. 

Something  of  this  may  have 
shown  itself  in  her  face,  for  he 
bent  forward  and  spoke  eager- 
ly: 

'  Nora,  do  you  love  me  %  Is  it 
anything  else  that  separates  nsf 
Tell  me  plainly  once  if  you  can 
care  for  me  or  not;  do  not  say 
jes  if  yon  cannot  from  your  heart, 
bat  remember  a  lie  either  way 
will  be  a  sin  against  your  own 
soul.    Do  you  love  mef 

Her  bead  swam;  she  felt  as 
though  aU  the  world,  the  bright 
sky,  the  flashing  green  and  purple 
sea  were  a  dream,  as  if  nothing 
were  real  but  Vincent's  voice ; 
but  she  gathered  up  her  whole 
strength,  and  looked  at  him  un- 
flinchingly as  she  said, 

•No/ 

And  all  the  while  his  words 
rang  in  her  ears,  as  though  they 
were  a  jadgment :  '  A  sin  against 
her  own  soul ;'  she  knew  it  only 
too  welL 

Silently,  as  with  one'  accord, 
they  rose  and  went  down  to  the 
boat;  silently  Vincent  handed 
Nora  in  and  took  his  own  plac^ ; 
but  now  he  never  looked  at  her 
as  she  sat  with  bowed  head  and 
heavy  eyelids,  as  though  fearing 
again  to  meet  his  gaze. 

They  reached  land  at  last,  and 
walked  along  the  beach  till  they 
came  to  a  road  which  led  up  to 
Homeck  House;  then,  as  by  a 
common  impulse,  they  turned  to 
«y  good-bye.  A  strange  stricken 
look  was  on  his  face ;  but  there 
was  a  wflder  sadness  in  Nora's 
eyes  as,  holding  out  hei^  hand, 
she  whispered  rather  than  said, 
'Forgive  me.* 


Vincent  felt  a  quick  pity,  he 
knew  not  why,  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  pain,  for  this  woman 
through  whom  he  suffered.  Did 
a  suspicion  of  the  truth  cross  his 
mind)  If  so,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  alter  her  mind;  he  knew  it 
would  be  of  no  avail 

*  Have  I  anything  to  forgive  ? 
he  said  gravely  and  gently.  •  If 
I  have,  Nora,  forgive  yourself;  I 
only  love  yon,  dear.' 

It  was  a  quiet  spot,  and  there 
was  no  one  near ;  she  raised  his 
hand  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it 
twice ;  then  turned  swiftly  away 
from  him  down  the  road  that  led 
to  the  house. 

Miss  Duncombe  was  ^tting 
writing  that  evening  in  her  own 
sitting-room  at  Homeck  House. 
Bhe  had  delighted  her  maid  by 
telling  her  that  they  should  re- 
turn to  town  on  the  morrow  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  Tuesday,  and 
ordering  her  to  set  about  packing 
up  forthwith.  Then  she  wrote 
to  the  landlady  at  her  London 
lodgings  to  tell  her  to  get  things 
ready,  and  to  her  dressmaker 
about  a  costume  for  a  new  part. 

She  finished  her  letters  and 
gave  them  to  her  maid  to  post. 
The  girl  went  out  in  the 
glimmering  twilight,  and  Miss 
Duncombe  leant  back  in  her 
chair,  wondering  what  Vincent 
Norman  was  doing  in  the  room 
above.  Was  he  sitting  there, 
lonely  and  sad,  thinking  of  herl 

A  dim  idea  came  to  her  of 
stealing  up  to  his  room,  bending 
over  him  as  he  sat  there  in  the 
dusk,  and  saying,  *  It  was  only  a 
madness,  darling ;  I  love  you,  and 
love  is  best  of  all'  How  would 
he  receive  her  if  she  didl  She 
could  fancy  the  gladness  dawning 
on  his  face,  the  feeling  of  his 
arms  round  her,  an  utter  rest  and 
happiness  such  as  she  had  never 
known. 
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She  shook  herself  free  at  last 
from  the  dream,  with  an  impa- 
tient anger  at  her  own  folly.  She 
rose  and  looked  about  for  the 
matches  with  which  to  light  the 
candles,  and  so  shut  out  the  sad 
twilight  of  this  long  bitter  day. 
In  her  search  she  came  across 
something  which  struck  her  eye 
— ^her  note-book. 

She  took  it  up  listlessly,  and 
opened  it  without  any  reason  that 
she  knew  of.  In  it,  between  a 
letter  from  the  dilettante  baronet 
mentioned  some  way  back,  and  a 


calculation  of  what  her  receipts 
would  be  from  a  foreign  engage- 
ment, there  lay  the  wood-sorrel 
blossoms  Vincent  had  given  her, 
faded  and  crushed  to  death  between 
compliments  and  money  calcula- 
tions— poor  little  flowers  that  had 
been  as  the  first  tender  breath  of 
love's  summer,  the  summer  whose 
beauty  Nora  would  never  know. 

With  a  quiver  as  of  pain  and  a 
sharp  sob,  she  shut  the  little  book 
again  and  turned  to  light  the 
candles. 

The  entr'acte  was  over. 


HORNSWOGGLED. 


There  were  four  of  us  in  tlie 
party— a  bank-manager  from  St. 
Paul,  two  Englishmen  going  ont 
OD  the  plains  to  hunt,  and  my- 
self—and  we  occupied  a  section 
in  a  car  on  the  train  bound  for 
Gl jndon,  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 
That  was  as  far  as  the  train  went 
in  those  days.  We  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  strange  things  that 
happened  occasionally  out  in 
this  western  world,  and  our  con- 
Teisation  received  the  silent  at- 
tention of  two  other  people  besides 
ourselves.  One  listener  was  a 
tall  man,  in  ordinary  dress,  with 
B  clean-shaved  face,  excepting  in 
BO  far  as  that  he  wore  what  the 
Americans  sometimes  call '  a  chin 
whisker/  and  over  one  eye  he 
had  a  green  shade.  The  other 
"Was  a  small  elderly  man,  whose 
dress  and  general  appearance 
stamped  him  as  being  a  frontiers- 
man. The  tall  man  sat  in  the 
section  ahead  of  us,  on  the  seat 
next  to  US,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  better  hearing  our  conversation.* 
Not  in  an  offensive  way,  but  as 
men  listen  to  a  general  conver- 
sation in  a  public  place.  The 
little  man  sat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  car,  leaning  out  of  his  seat 
across  the  passage  in  our  direction. 
*Well,  yes,'  said  the  bank- 
manager,  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  one  of  the  hunters,  '  once 
I  was.  It  was  during  the  week 
of  the  State  fair  at  St.  Paul.  At 
that  time,  all  the  farmers,  or 
grangers,  as  we  call  them  some- 
times, are  in  the  city.  The  State 
fair  is  a  good  deal  like  your  agri- 


cultural shows ;  I  guess  it*s  the 
same  thing  under  another  name ; 
anyhow,  it  fills  the  city  with 
agriculturists  of  every  kind,  and 
every  kind  of  business- man  that  has 
to  do  with  them.  On  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  just  before  the  bank 
was  going  to  close,  I  was  standing 
inside  the  counter,  near  the  teller's 
drawer,  when  in  walked  a  regular 
old  prairie  hay-seed.  The  town 
was  half-full  of  them,  and  this 
fellow  was  a  type  of  a  certain  class 
of  them.  He  had  on  an  old  pair 
of  trousers  tucked  into  a  pair  of 
boots  that  probably  had  never 
seen  blacking  since  they  were 
bought,  and  a  buffalo  coat  thrown 
back,  exposing  a  flannel  shirt 
without  any  collar,  but  set  off 
with  a  brand-new  green-satin  tie. 
He  had,  I  supposed,  bought  this, 
and  the  new  hat  he  wore,  to  fix 
himself  up  a  little  for  the  fair. 
He  wanted  polishing  up  badly 
enough.  He  wore  also  a  pair  of 
large  spectacles  with  broad  horn 
rims.  To  look  at  him,  you  could 
see  at  once  that  he  was  one  of 
those  overlasting  bores,  that  talk 
you  to  death  about  crops,  and 
argue  all  night  about  the  merits 
of  rival  mowers.  He  lounged  up 
to  the  teller,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  clap  of  thun- 
der in  a  vinegar-jar,  "  Say, 
mister !  are  you  running  this 
yere  bank  V 

"What  is't  you  want?'  asked 
the  teller  curtly,  who  was  about  to 
check  his  cash  and  get  away. 

"  Waal,  ril  tell  you  how  it  is ;" 
and  then  he  turned  and  addressed 
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his  conversation  to  me.  "You 
see,  squire,  I've  got  some  animals 
down  to  the  fair  here.  There's 
two  on  'em  is  the  finest  steers  out 
of  the  hull  crowd,  and  they  han't 
given  me  no  prize  for  'em  neither ; 
hut  I'll  be  goldoned  if  you  or 
any  square  man  won't  say  as  my 
two  steers — mind  you,  I'm  speak- 
ing of  the  two  red  steers — ain't 
the  best  in  the  hull  lot.  They 
are,  squire,  and  you'd  better 
believe  it." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  got  anything 
to  do  with  awarding  the  prizes,*' 
I  said  impatiently ;  **  and  we're 
going  to  close  the  bank  now,  office 
hours  are  about  up." 

"  You  ain't  got  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  I  know,  squire,  I 
know  that  well  enough ;  but 
don't  crowd  a  man.  Lookee  here, 
I've  sold  them  steers,  and  six 
more,  to  a  Chicago  buyer,  for  a 
matter  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  It's  dirt  cheap,  squire, 
and  you'd  say  it  if  you  saw  them 
steers  of  mine.  Mebbe  you've 
been  down  to  the  fairT' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said",  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  him,  **  I  saw  the  steers, 
and  the  cows  too." 

"Why,  them  ain't  cows;  them's 
Durham  calves,"  he  began,  when 
I  struck  in,  and  said, 

"  Look  here,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  your  steers  or  your 
animals  anyhow:  what's  your 
business  with  me  T' 

"Waal,  squire,  I  hearn  you 
was  the  handiest  chap  at  your 
business  on  the  hull  street,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  slow  a  bit,  for  I 
ain't  much  up  to  your  business- 
folks'  ways,  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'm  a-runnin'  for."  He  pulled  a 
long  greasy-looking  pocket-book 
from  the  depths  of  an  inside  pocket, 
and  began  to  untie  the  twine  that 
fastened  it  up.  "This  yere 
Chicago  man  has  given  me  this 
yere  cheque.  Now  I  ain't  much 
on  the  count  myself,  and  I  want 


to  know  if  this  is  a  square  deal. 
He  says  that's  the  same  thing  as 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
greenbacks.  Now  I  want  to 
know  if  that's  so,  for  no  man  ain't 
going  to  take  away  them  steers  if 
there's  any  shenanaghin  about 
this  yere  cheque;  you  can  bet 
your  sweet  life  on  that,  squire." 

'  I  examined  the  cheque,  which 
was  drawn  on  the  first  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  and  signed  W.  R. 
Chitty.  It  appeared  to  be  in  due 
form;  but  though  I  had  heard 
the  drawer's  name  I  did  not 
know  him,  and  so  I  told  my 
granger  friend. 

"  Waal,  I  don't  know  a  heap 
about  him,  myself,"  he  said.  "  I 
sold  him  some  cattle  last  fair-time, 
and  he  paid  me  part  in  cash  and 
part  in  one  of  them  cheques,  and 
I  got  the  money  all  right;  but 
the  cheque  worn't  the  same  colour 
as  this  yere  one,  and  didn't  say 
nothing  about  no  National  Bank 
on  to  it.  It  had  two  men's 
names  on  it,  and  one  of  their 
pictures  in  the  comer,  so  as  folks 
could  know  him,  I  guess,  if  he 
didn't  act  square  up  to  the  handle 
with  them." 

"  A  different  bank,  that's  alL 
You  say  the  cheque  he  gave  you 
was  paid  f ' 

"  Yes ;  yes,  it  were  paid  O  K ; 
and  if  you  say  this  yere'sall  right, 
why,  I  guess  I'll  let  him  take 
them  steers  away  on  Monday." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  all  right; 
I  only  suppose  so.  I  can't  cash  it 
foryou,  if  that's  what  you're  after." 

"  No,  no  ;  go  slow,  squire.  I 
ain't  asking  you  to  do  nothing  that 
ain't  reg'lar;  but  mebbe  you 
could  do  something  with  this  yere 
thing,  in  a  day  or  so,  if  I  leave  it 
with  you,  as  would  fetch  the 
dollars  and  cents  out  of  it,  eh, 
squire  1    How's  that  f 

"  I'll  send  it  to  Chicago  for  col- 
lection, if  you  like;"  and  I 
couldn't   help    laughing  at   the 
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scared   look   he   put   on  at  the 
proposition. 

*'Send  it  to  Chicago!  Hold 
up  there,  squire.  I  don't  suppose 
hut  you  know  your  husiness ;  hut 
I  hare  heard  they're  a  mighty  slick 
lot  down  to  Chicago." 

**0,  that  will  he  all  right,  you 
needn't  he  afraid,"  I  said;  for  he 
evidently  thought  the  people  of  • 
Chicago  were  on  the  look-out  for 
greenhoma. 

"  Waal,  squire,  if  you're  satisfied, 
I  am;  hut  he  mighty  keerful 
them  Beats  down  to  Chicago 
don't  horns woggle  us  hoth  out  of 
them  five  hundred  and  fifty  doll  ar?. 
It  would  come  mighty  hard  on 
me  just  now,  for  Fm  going  to 
put  up  a  new  house  on  my  place 
down  to  Kandiyohi  County,  and 
the  old  woman's  on  the  huild  too 
for  her  cheese  fixings." 

'Then  he  invited  me  to  come 
down  to  the  fair  next  day,  to  look 
at  his  two  red  steers,  and  ofiered 
to  stand  the  drinks  there  and 
then  if  I  would  come  out ;  and 
then  he  went  off.  I  may  tell  you 
that,  when  I  told  him  to  indorse 
his  cheque,  he  first  wanted  me  to 
do  it  hecause  it  wasn't  much  in 
his  way,  and  he'd  had  to  get  a 
neighbour  to  do  it  last  year ;  hut 
finidly  he  wrote  "  Sed  Bird,  Kan- 
diyohi County,  Minnesota,"  across 
the  hack  of  the  cheque,  making 
one  line  of  each  small  word,  and 
two  of  Kandiyohi  and  ^Minnesota, 
in  letters  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long. 

'  Next  day  he  was  in  again  to 
ask  how  that  affair  was  getting 
along,  and  to  show  me  a  shawl 
he'd  bought  for  his  old  woman. 
"Married  her  twenty-three  year 
ago  down  to  Wisconsin,  squire,"  he 
said;  ''and  shecanhitch  up  a  span 
ai  horses  quick'm  than  any 
woman,  and  most  men,  round  the 
pkee."  He  had  to  tell  me  too 
that  a  neighbour  of  his  had  also 
sold  a  ateer  to  this  same  buyer. 


and  had  been  paid  in  cash,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
didn't  think  this  suspicious.  I 
told  him  it  was  not,  hut  rather 
the  contrary,  as  I  supposed  the 
amount  being  small,  the  Chicago 
buyer  preferred  settling  in  ca^. 
No  doubt,  I  said,  his  own  cheque 
would  be  paid  in  a  few  days,  by 
return  of  maiL  He  said  that  was 
all  right,  he  worn't  in  no  hurry. 
Then  he  offered  to  introduce  me 
to  his  friend  who  had  sold  the 
steer,  but  I  promptly  declined. 
One  of  that  crowd  was  enough 
for  me. 

'  Soon  after  the  bank  opened  on 
Saturday,  he  was  in  again,  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  met  another 
neighbour  from  Kandiyohi  at  the 
hotel,  who  had  sold  to  another 
Chicago  man,  for  a  cheque ;  and 
that  he  had  advised  its  being 
hrought  to  me  to  be  fixed.  I 
thanked  him,  and  again  declined 
an  invitation  to  come  right  along 
and  see  them  steers.  He  left, 
saying  he  had  to  get  a  few  fixings 
for  the  old  woman  right  away,  as 
he  calculated  upon  getting  up  the 
line  home  that  evening.  Just 
before  the  bank  was  going  to  close, 
however,  he  was  back  again. 

'  He  had  bought  a  span  of  horses 
from  a  man  who  was  exhibiting 
in  the  fair,  and  had  agreed  to 
give  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  them.  The  man  wanted  his 
money  down,  because  he  had  to 
take  his  animals  oat  of  the  fair- 
ground; and  my  granger  also 
wished  to  get  home  for  Sunday, 
the  fair  being  over.  Had  I  got 
the  money  from  Chicago  yetl 
No,  there  wasn't  time.  I  couldn't 
receive  it  till  Monday  morning. 

'  Well,  he'd  heard  at  the  hotel, 
he  said,  that  the  Chicago  buyer 
was  a  square  man  and  did  regular 
business  round  the  State ;  but  his 
fear  was,  that  the  Chicago  bank 
might  homswoggle  me  about  the 
money.     I  told  him  there  was  no 
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danger  of  tbat;  and  he  then 
asked  whether  I  couldn't  pay  the 
man  for  the  horses,  and  deduct  it 
out  of  the  amount  of  his  cheque. 
This  was  not  usual,  of  course,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  make  in- 
quiries about  him,  as  the  bank 
was  just  going  to  close  for  the 
day,  it  being  Saturday ;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  danger  about 
doing  so.  He  was  evidently  one 
of  the  granger  crowd  that  filled 
the  town ;  he  had  pressed  me  on 
several  occasions  to  accompany 
him  down  to  his  stalls  at  the  fair ; 
and  his  story  generally  hung  so 
well  together  that,  after  a  little 
hesitation,   I   said  I  would    do 

80. 

'  *  I  knew  the  Chicago  men  were 
in  town  buying,  and  I  had  old 
hay-seed's  indorsement ;  so  I  hand- 
ed him  a  cheque,  and  told  him  to 
make  it  out  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  ended  in  my 
having  to  fill  up  the  body  of  the 
cheque,  and  he  signed  it.  He 
counted  his  money,  held  out  his 
hand  to  shake  hands,  and,  inviting 
me  to  call  in  whenever  I  came 
down  to  Kandiyohi,  departed. 
I  never  saw  him  again.  The 
cheque  was  returned  from  Chicago 
marked,  "Not  W.  R  Chitty's 
usual  signature ;"  and  as  I  read  it 
I  knew  that  a  confidence- man 
had  gone  through  me  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,' 

'  One  of  that  crowd  was  enough 
for  you,  then,  evidently,'  said  one 
of  the  Englishmen. 

'Good  enough  1'  said  the 
manager,  smiling;  'the  worst  of 
it  was  that,  thinking  over  the 
matter  that  evening,  it  all  of  a 
sudden  flashed  across  me  that  the 
hand  I  had  shaken  was  not  that 
of  a  regular  granger.  It  wasn't 
rough  enough.  That  shaking 
hands  was  the  only  weak  part  of 
the  cuss's  whole  game.  It  was 
too  late,  however,  then,  to  do 
anything,  even  if  I  had  been  sure.' 


'Pretty  rough  on  you,  sir, 
said  the  car-conductor,  who  had 
stood  by  to  hear  the  end  of  the 
story. 

'Yes,'  said  the  manager,  *I 
used  to  get  mad  about  it  for  a 
long  time ;  but  I've  got  over  that 
now.' 

'  Couldn't  play  it  on  yon  again, 
fiirl' 

'  No,  not  worth  a  cent.* 

*  There's  some  fellow  playing 
the  confidence-game  along  the 
line  now,'  the  conductor  said; 
'scooped  a  granger  out  of  a 
hundred  dollars  yesterday,  and 
went  through  a  Canadian  emi- 
grant, on  his  way  to  Garry,  for 
all  he  was  worth.  I  guess  he'll 
get  away,  though,  before  we  strike 
him.  He*ll  have  a  rough  time  of 
it  if  any  of  the  boys  about 
Glyndon  lay  hands  on  him.  I'm 
told  there's  an  old  prairie-crusher 
along  hero  somewheres,  that  he 
went  through  last  fall,  that  swears 
he'll  raise  his  hair  if  he  catches 
him.' 

I  had  noticed  that  both  the 
fellow-travellers  near  us  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  Btory,  tho 
long  man  smiling  as  the  manager 
related  the  way  he  had  been  taken 
in,  and  the  old  frontiersman 
leaning  further  and  further  over 
the  arm  of  his  seat,  till  his  head 
almost  reached  across  the  passage 
of  the  car.  When  the  conductor 
had  ceased  speaking,  the  old  man 
broke  into  the  conversation  with 
a  burst  that  was  almost  a  yell, 
'  And  by  the  Eternal,  I'll  do  it  1' 
We  all  turned  to  look  at  the  old 
fellow,  who  had  worked  himself 
into  a  great  state  of  excitement, 
though  we  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  him.  'Jumping 
Judas !'  he  continued,  *  if  ever 
I  sot  eyes  on  that  all-fired  skunk 
agin:  see  here,  nuster,'  he  said, 
pointing  at  the  bank- manager, 
and  getting  off  his  seat  the  better 
to   ask   his   question,  'did   you 
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take  note  of  that  white-livered 
hound's  eyesf 

*Kot  particularly/  said  the 
manager.  'He  wore  spectacles, 
hut  I  noticed  a  scar  running 
back  from  one  eye  almost  to  his 
ear.' 

<  It's  him !'  said  the  old  man, 
and  forthwith  he  delivered  him- 
self of  a  string  of  ingeniously 
blasphemous  invectives.  Indeed, 
it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  in 
this  particular  he  .  was  quite 
equal  to  any  Western  stage-driver 
I  had  ever  met 

'Went  through  you  too,  did 
hef 

*  Did  he !  see  here,  Til  tell  you.' 

'Wire  in,  old  man,'  said  the 
manager;  '.but  look  here,  there's 
a  parson  and  a  lady  at  the  other 
end  of  the  .car,  so  let  up  a  little 
on  those  ornaments  of  speech  of 
yours.' 

'  I  ain't  going  to  say  nothing 
to  hurt  the  minister,  uor  yet  the 
lady,  but  I'll  raise  that  slab-faced 
galoot's  hair,  sure  as  you're  born,  if 
ever  I  strikes  his  trail  agin.  You 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on 
that,  coloneL  I'd  been  out  for  a 
couple  of  year  on  the  Yellow  Stone, 
tradin' along  with  ahalf-breedfrom 
Pembina,  and  I'd  made  a  matter 
of  six  hundred  dollar  or  thare- 
boats.  I  come  in  last  fall  mak- 
ing for  Chicago.  I'd  put  a  one 
side  a  few  dollars  for  a  bit  of  a 
bend  at  St  Paul,  me  and  that 
half-breed  Joe  Bourinet,  and  the 
rest  was  argoing  to  my  gal  at 
Chicago  :  she  was  to  school  there 
along  of  a  convent,  and  a-going 
to  be  married  to  a  young  chap. 
They  was  a-going  to  move  West  a 
piece,  and  set  up  store,  and  the 
old  man  was  a-going  to  do  it  for 
them.  I  hankered  after  this  all 
the  time  I  was  out  tradin'  with 
them  Sioux,  for  I  han't  seen  her 
beiter'n  an  six  year;  and  I  was 
almighty  fixed  on  this  here  idee  of 
mine.     I  was  a-going  to  whoop 


it  up  lively  for  them,  you'd  better 
bet,  and  the  old  man  was  to  be 
the  big  toad  in  the  puddle  too. 
Well,  I  come  along  up  the  river 
with  Joe,  and  crossed  at  the  Forks 
up  here,  and  come  on  down  till  I 
struck  this  here  railroad.  Joe,  he 
got  into  a  muss  with  a  fellow  at 
the  Forks,  and  got  hurt ;  so  I  had 
to  leave  him  to  be  looked  after 
by  the  man  as  runs  the  shanty  at 
the  crossing;  but  I  come  across 
a  chap  who  made  himself  sweet 
as  syrup.  He  was  up  the  valley 
buying  wheat  to  ship  east  to  Chi* 
cago,  he  was,  and  he'd  been  out  a 
little  way  on  the  plains,  he  had,  to 
see  something  of  the  Indians  on 
their  native  plains,  and  it  give  him 
great  satisfaction  to  meet  a  man 
as  had  lived  years  with  them. 
There  worn't  nothing  pleased  him 
so  much  as  meeting  me,  the 
measly-faced  son  of  Judas  Iscariot; 
and  he  fooled  this  here  blamed 
old  idiot  as  is  telling  you  till  he 
couldn't  keep  his  blamed  old 
tongue  still,  but  got  talking  about 
his  trading  and  what  he'd  realised. 
When  I  thinks  of  it  I  gets  mad- 
der'n  a  hunted  buffalo.  Well, 
colonel,  we  travelled  along  to- 
gether, settin'  side  by  side  in  one 
of  these  here  car-seats ;  and  he 
brings  out  a  small  bottle  of  brandy 
— whatyougot  at  thehotels  wasn't 
good  enough  for  him — ^and  nothin' 
wouldn't  do  him  but  I  must 
tell  him  all  about  my  life  among 
the  Tetons,  for  he  was  a-going  to 
make  a  book,  he  was,  to  show  up 
the  rascality  of  them  Indian 
agents.  We  sot  down  to  dinner 
together  at  one  of  the  stations 
along  here,  and  got  to  be  as 
friendly  as  a  couple  of  prairie  dogs ; 
and  when  we  got  to.  St.  Paul, 
nothing  would  do  but  I  must 
stop  along  of  him  at  his  hotel. 
He  had  a  small  oak  box  bound 
with  iron  with  him,  and  he  kep 
this  between  his  feet  all  the  time, 
and  took  it  in  to  dinner  witli  him. 
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and  wouldn't  let  the  conductor 
nor  no  one  handle  it  One  time 
he  went  into  the  baggage-car  to 
&id  the  boy  with  the  cigars  he 
left  the  box  with  me,  and  told 
me  to  be  all-fired  partic'lar  that 
no  one  else  didn't  touch  it,  for  it 
was  filled  with  money  as  he  was 
using,  buying  up  wheat  for  ship- 
ment to  Chicago.  Xo  woman 
with  her  fust  baby  worn't  so  par- 
tic'lar  as  he  were  about  that  box. 
When^we  gets  to  the  hotel  and 
slicked  ourselves  down  some,  he 
says,  "  My  friend,  I  want  you  to 
come  along  with  me  to  the  bank, 
while  I  take  this  box  and  deposit 
of  it  there.  I  don't  know  but 
what,  out  West  here,  some  evil- 
disposed  .person  might  not  attack 
me  in  the  street,  if  they  saw  me 
carrying  it  If  you  are  with  me 
it  will  be  safe."  I  waited  outside 
while  he  took  the  box  in ;  and 
after  a  while  he  come  out  and 
said  that  was  all  right,  and  his 
mind  was  easy.  Then  we  went 
back  to  the  hotel  to  eat,  and  he 
said  he  was  a-going  out.  "  I've 
got  to  see  the  freight-agent  of 
the  railroad,"  he  says,  the  lying 
scalawag;  he  didn't  want  no 
freight-agent.  'Tm  argoing  to 
see  him  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  shipment  of  some  car-loads  of 
wheat  I  have  down  here  to  the 
d6p6t,  to  go  through  by  the 
freight-train  to-night  When  I've 
fixed  that  I'll  come  back,  and 
we'll  go  together  to  the  show  up 
here,  to  the  theatre."  "  Bully  for 
you,"  says  I^  for  I  thought  he  was 
a  little  on  the  minister  side  of 
the'  trail,  and  didn't  go  to  no 
shows,  leastways  not  to  that  kind, 
as  the  pictures  was  about  all  over 
the  walls :  gals  whooping  it  up, 
you  know,  colonel — reg'lar  out- 
and-out  show.  Waal,  I  waited 
about  an  hour,  having  a  drink  or 
two  with  the  boys  round,  for  they 
had  a  fust-rate  elegant  bar  down 
to  that  hotel,  when  back  come 


my  friend  all  of  a  lather,  as  if  he*d 
been  running  afore  a  war  party. 
"  What's  the  matter  f '  says  L 

'*  It's  real  bad,"  he  says.  "  I  most 
find  that  bank  cashier  somehow ; 
the  freight-agent  won't  let  the 
wheat  go  on  to-night  to  be  paid 
on  delivery.  He  wants  the  freight- 
charges  paid  in  advance  or  else 
the  wheat  can*t  go ;  and  it's  got  to 
go,  for  it's  sold  for  delivery." 

'  And  then  he  stood  thinking,  a- 
gathering  his  brows,  and  ti^en 
figuring  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
muttering  about  dollars  and  cents 
and  car-loads,  and  eveiy  once  in  a 
while  saying  as  it  was  too  pro- 
voking he  hadn't  left  his  money 
with  the  hotel  clerk  instead  of 
taking  it  to  the  bank. 

"  Why,  in  thunder,  don't  you 
take  it  out  of  the  bank  again  f*  I 
asked  him. 

"  I  can't,"  he  says;  "  the  bank's 
closed,  and  I  can't  get  it  till  the 
morning."  And  then  he  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room 
again,  and  muttering  all  about 
figures  and  bushels  and  suchlike, 
and  once  and  again  looking  over 
at  me.  At  last  he  says,  '*  If  you'll 
wait  here  for  me,  I'll  go  up  to 
that  bank  cashier's  private  resi- 
dence and  explain  the  case.  Meb- 
be  he'll  come  down  to  the  office 
and  let  me  have  that  box  out 
again  this  evening ;  for  get  it  I 
must,  or  I'm  clean  busted  on  that 
wheat" 

"  That's  all  right,  pard,"  I  says ; 
''  step  right  up  to  the  cuss's  shanty 
and  bring  him  right  along.  rU 
come  with  you;  and  if  he  won't 
come,  by  thunder,  it  wouldn't 
be  much  of  a  job  for  you  and  I  to 
handle  him  ourselves." 

"No,  no,  no;  that  won't  do," 
he  says.  ''  If  he  saw  another  per- 
son he  might  think  we  meant  no 
goody  and  might  refuse  to  open 
the  bank  till  the  clerks  did  it  in 
the  morning.  I'll  go  alone,  if 
you'll  wait  for  me  here." 
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'  Waal,  I  was  agreeable^  and  so 
I  stepped  down  and  set  'em  np 
again  with  tbo  boys  at  the  bar ; 
and  then  it  come  over  me,  why,  in 
thunder,  I  didn't  lend  him  the 
money  till  the  morning  instead  of 
fooling  away  the  time  artor  that 
cashier,  when  we  might  have 
been  having  a  high  old  time  at 
the  show.  i:o  when  he  come  back 
in  half  an  hour,  looking  as  if 
he'd  seen  all  his  relations  clean 
scalped  before  his  eyes,  and  said 
that  the  bank  cashier  had  gone 
into  the  country  for  the  night, 
and  that  if  he  couldn't  get  that 
wheat  on  he  was  a  ruined  man,  cos 
wheat  had  risen  ten  cents  a  bushel 
owing  to  some  scalawags  cornering 
it,  I  says  right  off, 

**  How  much  does  that  freight- 
man  want  T 

"  Let  me  see,''  says  he,  looking 
as  bright  as  a  new  dollar ;  ''  six 
carloads,  sack-freight,  to  Chicago." 
And  then  he  got  to  figuring  again, 
and  says  at  last,  '*  With  what  I 
have  in  my  pocket-book  I  guess 
I  can  fix  it  with  four  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars.  It's  a  new 
proprietor  to  this  hotel,  or  I  guess 
I  conld  have  borrowed  it  at  the 
ofl&ce  till  the  morning.  I've  best 
part  of  a  thousand  dollars  left  in 
that  box  up  at  the  bank." 

"Four  hundred  and  eighty," 
says  I ;  "  well,  I'll  let  you  have  it 
till  the  morning;"  for  I  know'd 
he'd  got  the  money,  for  I'd 
handled  that  iron-bound  box  my- 
self; "and  then  we'll  git  right 
away  and  see  that  show." 

'I  took  out  a  bear-skin  pouch 
I  had,  and  counted  out  what 
money  I  had  left  There  was 
five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
loUed  up  there,  and  I  asked  him 
if  four  hundred  and  eighty  would 
fix  it  up. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  says,  "four 
hundred  and  eighty;"  and  then 
he  began  to  figure  again.  "  Yes, 
that  is  more  than  enough  with 


what  I  have.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  will  do.  I  need  only 
keep  enough  to  pay  the  theatre, 
because  in  the  morning  I  shall  go 
to  the  bank  to  once." 

'Waal,  gentlemen,'  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  us  all  collec- 
tively, including  the  conductor  and 
the  boy  that  sold  the  cigars^ 
apples,  books,  i&c.,  on  the  train, 
'  I  counted  out  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  that  everlasting 
thief ;  and  when  he  had  jaw'd  his 
thanks  for  my  timely  aid,  and  told 
me  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
while  he  paid  tho  freight-bill  at 
the  d^pdt,  he  went  off.  Wait ! 
I  waited,  I  guess  I  did.  I  waited, 
until  I  felt  a  kind  of  cold  sweat  over 
me  when  he  didn't  come  back ;  and 
I  went  down,  pale  and  trembling 
as  weak  as  a  calf  just  bom,  to  the 
office,  for  I  thought,  "If  anything 
goes  wrong  with  this  here  busi- 
ness, my  gal's  chance  is  busted." 
I  kinder  staggered  up  to  the  office, 
and  told  the  clerk  I  was  afeared 
something  had  happened  to  my 
friend.  Then  he  asked  me  the 
particulars,  and  got  to  looking 
mighty  cross  as  I  told  him.' 

"I  guess  you'll  not  see  him 
again,"  said  the  clerk.  "  There's 
always  some  galoot  going  through 
the  greenhorns  in  this  hoteL  Why, 
in  thunder,  they  don't  try  the 
other  house,  I  don't  know.  Here, 
put  on  your  hat,"  said  he,  mad- 
der'n  a  Texan  cow,  "and  come 
along  with  me." 

'There  was  a  bit  of  a  crowd 
had  gathered  round  the  counter, 
and  one  of  the  boys  wanted  me  to 
have  a  drink  to  set  me  up  a  bit, 
for  I  felt  pretty  bad,  but  I  hadn't 
no  heart  to  drink. 

"  He  ain't  got  no  time  to  drink 
now,"  said  the  clerk,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  side  door.  "Here, 
hurry  up,  and  we'll  go  to  the 
dep6t  first." 

*  Waal,  gentlemen,  we  tried  the 
d6p6t,  and  found  there  warn't  no 
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such  wheat  going  through;  we 
found  the  chief  of  poHce  and  told 
him,  and  he  said  he'd  set  his 
crowd  on  the  tracks,  hut  it  was  a 
pretty  slim  chance;  and  I  went 
hack  to  the  hotel,  and  hauled  my- 
self up  them  stairs  step  hy  step, 
as  if  I'd  lost  the  use  of  my  limhs, 
and  laid  down  on  the  bed  and 
cried  like  a  gal  whose  lover's  gone 
back  on  her. 

'In  the  morning  I  got  that 
clerk  to  send  the  balance  of  the 
cash,  after  paying  the  bill,  to  my 
gal ;  for  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  see 
her  and  tell  her,  and  all  the  while 
she  thinking  I  was  coming  with 
my  pocket  full  of  dollars.  When 
she  got  the  news  she  told  her 
man,  and  he  behaved  like  a  yaller 
dog,  he  did,  the  blamed  cur.  Ho 
made  excuses:  said  he  couldn't 
leave  his  situation  just  then,  and 
that  his  mother  was  ill  East  and 
he  had  to  go  to  see  her;  and  finally 
he  backed  out  of  marrying  her ;  and 
she,  poor  crittur,  took  to  crying 
and  sorrowing  about  it  and  got 
herself  ill ;  and  then  she  wrote  to 
him  to  come  and  see  her,  and  he 
writ  back  to  say  as  he  couldn^t ; 
and  then  she  started  out  to  find 
me,  and  got  ill  on  the  road  and 
got  worse;  and  finally  the  poor 
little  thing  passed  'em  in^  and  they 
planted  her  way  down  here  on  the 
line.' 

The  old  man's  voice  got  a  little 
gruff  when  he  told  us  so  far,  and 
he  ceased  speaking  for  a  while, 
during  which  time  the  train  began 
to  slow  up  for  the  station,  and 
several  of  the  passengers,  including 
the  long  man  that  had  sat  in  the 
next  section  to  us,  rose,  and  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  car.  Then  the 
old  man  suddenly  broke  out,  in  a 
harsh  but  somewhat  suppressed 
voice, 

'I've  never  met  that  man 
since,  but  when  I  do,  by  the 
powers — see  here  !'  he  added,  sud- 
denly breaking  off  in  his  speech. 


and  showing  the  handle  of  a  navy 
Colt  revolver  underneath  his  deer- 
skin shirt  '  I've  carried  this  here 
loaded  for  him  ever  since;  and 
when  we  cross  trails  again,  I'll 
end  that  sneaking,  prowling, 
white-livered  wolf  on  the  spot 
where  I  meet  him  !' 

The  passengers  were  getting 
out  to  dine  at  this  station,  and 
some  of  those  from  our  car  were 
already  on  the  platform.  The 
long  man  was  stepping  off  the 
car,  when  the  train-boy,  who  had 
heard  all  the  old  man's  story, 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  said 
something  to  him. 

*  What's  that  you  say,  sonny? 
Him  as  was  setting  right  there  f 

*  Yes,'  said  the  boy.  *  I  noticed 
under  his  eye-shade  a  scar  reach- 
ing right  back  from  his  left  eye.' 

The  old  man  said  no  more, 
nor  waited  to  hear  any  more,  but 
made  straight  for  the  door  of  the 
car.  The  same  impulse  that  moved 
one  moved  all  four  of  our  party; 
for,  seizing  our  hand-satchels,  we 
all  sprang  from  our  seats  and  fol- 
lowed the  old  frontiersman,  or 
rather  three  of  them  did;  for, 
seeing  a  quicker  way,  I  turned 
and  got  out  of  the  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car,  outside  of 
which  the  car  platform  was  quite 
clear.  By  this  means  I  reached 
the  station  platform  as  the  old 
man  stepped  upon  it.  I  saw  him 
look  hurriedly  round,  as  I  did 
myself,  in  search  of  the  long 
passenger  with  the  green  shade 
over  his  eye ;  but  he  did  not  at 
first  see  him.  He  had  left  the  car 
hardly  a  minute  before  us,  but  he 
was  not  in  the  small  crowd  of 
passengers  on  the  platform.  Per- 
haps he  had  gone  into  the  dining- 
room,  before  the  door  of  which 
the  waiter  was  striking  a  gong, 
while  the  proprietor  was  yelling, 
'This  way  for  dinner!  twenty 
minutes  for  dinner !'  The  old  man 
was  moving  excitedly  about,  look- 
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ing  first  at  one  passenger  and  then 
at  another,  when  the  idea  evidently 
struck  him  that  the  man  he  was 
seeking  had  gone  to  dinner.  He 
bad  tuned  to  go  there,  and  was 
neaiing  the  door  where  the  waiter 
was  still  hammering  the  gong, 
when  he  saw,  as  I  too  saw,  for  I 
was  fallowing  closely,  the  other 
passonger  moving  quickly  across 
an  open  space  at  the  hack  of  the 
station,  in  the  direction  of  a  small 
board  hoose  that  stood  away  out 
by  itael£  He  looked  over  his 
shonlder  just  as  the  old  Indian 
trader  had  leapt  from  the  platform 
in  pnnuit,  and  on  the  impulse 
qnickened  his  pace  to  a  kind  of 
ran.  Bat  the  old  man  was  run- 
ning hard ;  and  the  other,  seeing 
^parenily  that  he  could  not  gain 
the  shaaty  hef ore  heing  overtaken, 
resumed  his  former  step,  and 
qniekly  moderated  that  to  a 
leisurely  walk.  As  his  pursuer 
neared  him  he  stopped,  and  then 
tamed  round,  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  noticed,  quietly  slipping  his 
riglit  band  hehind  him. 

*Stopr  shouted  the  old  man. 
*  Lift  Uiat  roof  oflf  of  your  eye.' 

'My  shade f  said  the  other. 
'  Ezcuae  me,  I  have  a  sore  eye.' 

'It*8  his  voice,'  said  the  old 
man  to  himself ;  then  aloud : '  Sore 
eye  or  not,  lift  f 

*  What  do  you  want  with  me  f 
asked  the  other  man. 


*  Want !  you  wolf-souled  thief.  ^ 
m  show  you  what  I  want !  I* 
want  my  daughter's  life,  I  want 
what  you  can't  give.  I  want  your 
black  heart  out  of  you  !  I'll  show 
you  what  I  want;'  and  as  he 
spoke  he  pulled  the  heavy  revolver 
from  beneath  Ms  leather  dress. 

But  the  other  was  too  quick  to 
be  thus  dealt  with,  and  his  hand 
now  grasping  a  revolver  was  round 
in  a  second,  and  as  the  intention 
of  lus  enemy  was  beyond  doubt, 
he  levelled  his  pistol  and  fired. 
The  bullet  hit  the  old  man,  but 
was  not  fatal,  for  he  raised  his 
pistol  and  fired,  and  then  rushed 
on  the  other,  who  had  been  brought 
by  the  shot  upon  his  knees.  Two 
more  shots  rang  out  almost  simul- 
taneously, and  the  old  man  stag- 
gered forward  and  fell  dead  upon 
the  corpse  of  the  swindler. 

A  number  of  people,  attracted 
by  the  pistol-shots,  were  hurrying 
to  the  spot,  and  among  them 
were  the  two  Englishmen  and  the 
bank-manager.  The  latter,  as  he 
reached  the  bodies,  stooped  and 
lifted  the  shade  from  the  eye  of 
the  dead  man,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's examination  replaced  it,  and 
remarked, 

*  That's  my  granger,  sure 
enough.  Well,  he'll  do  no  more 
homswoggling  now.  I'm  stopping 
over  here  till  to-morrow,  and  I'll 
see  them  decently  buried.' 
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Mrs.  Mainitarikq  Trumpet  was 
a    -widow — fat,   fair,    and  fifty. 
Had  you  ransacked  the  English 
language  for  a  word  to  describe 
her,  you   could  have  found  one 
only  that  would  do  her  justice. 
Mrs.   Mainwaring  Trumpet  was 
prodigious.    She  was  prodigiously 
rich,  prodigiously  stout,  prodigi- 
ously active,  prodigiously  versa- 
tile, prodigiously   talkative,  and 
most  prodigiously  self-important. 
She    was    good-humoured    too : 
stout  people  always  are  ;  the  adi- 
pose    substance     produces    that 
quality  of  itself.    We  may  be  sure 
there  is  more  good-nature  lying 
potentially  in   a  tub   of  Dorset 
butter    than   the  most   vigorous 
disciple  of  philosophy  could  evolve 
by  the  efforts  of  his  righteous  will 
in  a  twelvemonth.     Mrs.  Main- 
waring    Trumpet    was  therefore 
good-humoured  of  necessity :  she 
was  far  too  fat  to  be  anything  else. 
And    this    noisy    buttery  good- 
humour  of  hers  so  lubricated  her 
failings  that  she  was  tolerable  and 
even  agreeable  in  society.     It  is 
true  she  did  bustle  about,  and  put 
you  down  or  thrust  you  out  of 
sight ;  but  her  voice  was  so  rich 
and  her  smile  so  sunny,  and  she 
was  on  such  unmistakably  good 
terms  with  herself,  that  you  for- 
gave her.     That  is,  if  you  were 
not  of  her  particular  sex,  you  for- 
gave her.     But  if  you  were  or  are 
of  her  particular  sex,  you  never 
did  and  never  do  forgive  a  draw- 
ing-room   snub.     Is   it  not    so, 
gentle  reader? 

Mi's.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  went 
in  for   *the  world.*     She   loved 


races,  and  would  bet  gloves,  and 
eat    lobster  -  salads,    and    drink 
champagne.    She  was  crazy  about 
balls,  and  would  dance  until,  for 
her  size  and  weight,  she  was  as 
great  a  wonder  as  the   sun   on 
Easter- day.     She  frequented  the 
Opera,  and  could  hum  you  all  the 
new  tunes  the  next  day,  getting  a 
little  out  now  and  then,  but  stUl 
you  knew  what  she  meant  If  any 
questionable  play  was  on  the  stage, 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  would 
be  in  a   side  box,  giggling  and 
blushing  and  exploding  behind 
her  fan  in  such  a  very  honest  and 
absurd  way,  that  she  half  ruined 
the  piece  for  the  people  who  wish 
to  enjoy  their  vice  seriously  like 
rational    creatures.     'Have    yon 
read  it  T  she  would  ask,  when  any 
fashionable  lady   novelist    came 
out  with  something  more  shock- 
ing than  usual.     *  Have  you  read 
it?  Because  I  hnveP  in  one  of 
her  stage  whispers  that  you  could 
hear  across  a  hayfield.     And  she 
would  drop  behind  her  fan,  allow- 
ing her  great  rolling  eyes  to  appear, 
that  she  might  telegraph  at  yon, 
and  hiding  the  rest  of  her  face, 
while    her    big    jolly    laughter 
sounded  like  a  river  underground. 
She  was  the  best  hand  at  croquet 
in  three  counties.     She  took  up 
lawn-tennis  and  played  so  splen- 
didly, that  one  day  in  the  bishop's 
garden  she  sent  her  winning  stroke 
right    into    the    study-window, 
covering  the  prelate   with  frag- 
ments   like    a  working   glazier, 
and  so  confounding  him  that  for 
a  few  seconds  he  really  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 
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She  applied  heiself  to  rinking  with 
equal  enthusiasiny  and  got  the 
thing  np  in  two  hours,  after 
whieh  she  went  round  and  round 
at  an  awful  pace,  like  a  seventy- 
foor-gun  ship  in  a  high  wind, 
until  she  came  into  collision  with 
tall  Mr.  Index,  who  had  just 
come  out  as  senior  wraugler,  and 
was  trying  if  a  little  exercise 
with  his  legs  would  not  be  nice 
for  a  change  and  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  health.  Him  she  drove 
to  earth  with  a  velocity  which  by 
itself  was  the  hint  of  a  problem ; 
and  upon  his  prostrate  frame  her 
own  descended  with  a  crash  so 
tenific,  that  amidst  the  ruin  of 
his  faculties  Index  could  scarcely 
collect  reason  to  register  a  solemn 
TOW  that  if  his  life  were  only 
spared  he  would  renounce  aU 
athletic  sports  for  evermore. 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet  move  through  life's 
Tarious  scenes  like  a  catapult,  a 
battering-ram,  an  eighty-one-ton 
gun,  a  thunderbolt,  or  anything 
that  is  the  embodiment  of  all- 
conquering  force. 

She  was,  we  said,  a  widow. 
Fifteen  years  ago  she  had  been 
Miss  Mainwaring,  with  plenty  of 
good  blood  in  her  veins,  but  no 
money  in  her  purse.  Benjamin 
Thursby  Trumpet,  Esquire,  a 
Bristol  merchant  sprung  from  the 
gutter,  and  worth  a  heap  of  money, 
'  came'  and  '  saw*  Miss  Mainwar- 
ing, and  was  *  conquered.'  He 
proposed  for  her;  she  accepted 
hii  money.  In  three  weeks'  time 
she  was  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trum- 
pet She  became  rich,  and  rare 
were  the  gems  she  wore ;  but  O, 
that  vulgar  husband!  With  all 
het  eccentricities  she  was  a  lady ; 
and  O,  that  husband!  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  Trumpet  learned  the 
lesson  that  others  have  learnt 
before  her — that  yon  cannot  sell 
yofQiself  and  have  yourself  at  the 
same  time.     Well,  she  fetched  a 


handsome  price,  and,  to  do  he/ 
justice,  she  did  not  grumble  much. 
Benjamin  Thursby  Trumpet — 
like  Mr.  Bounderby  in  Hard  Times 
— loved  to  talk  of  his  origin,  and 
how  he  rose  from  nothing,  leaving 
the  audience  to  infer  what  a  clever 
hard-headed  fellow  he  must  be.  But 
he  grew  too  fond  of  this  practice, 
and  one  day,  when  he  had  been 
riding  his  hobby  rather  hard,  a 
wag,  upon  his  leaving  the  room, 
caught  up  his  visiting-card,  and 
reading  his  initials  aloud — *  B.  T. 
Trumpet' — called  him  on  the  spot 
Mr.  Blow  the  Trumpet.  The 
name  stuck.  Two  months  after 
she  was  married,  a  loving  friend 
said  to  the  bride, 

*  Do  you  know  they  nickname 
your  husband  Mr.  Blow  the 
Trumpet  r 

The  bride  broke  into  a  laugh ; 
the  shaft  of  such  a  malice  could 
not  harm  her.  She  rather  enjoyed 
it ;  and  the  friend  had  to  search 
her  quiver  for  another  arrow. 

*  And  they  do  say — you  don't 
mind,  of  course,  dear — that  he 
has  met  his  match,  and  that  you 
are  Mrs.  Blow  the  Tnimpet. 
Horridly  low,  I  call  it,  dear. 
Don't  you  f 

The  bride  nearly  fainted  with 
indignation,  and  for  the  first  and 
only  time  in  her  life  needed  smell- 
ing-salts. She  was  not  half  so 
excited  on  the  memorable  night 
when  her  husband  was  found  sit- 
ting in  his  dining-room  over  his 
port,  quite  dead .  She  pronounced 
it  apoplexy  at  a  glance,  sent  for 
the  doctor,  and  flew  about  the 
house  with  brandy  and  basins 
and  mustard-poultices  and  hot 
flannels,  reminding  all  who  saw 
her  in  some  inexplicable  way  of  a 
flre-engine  making  its  way  to  an 
exciting  conflagration.  But  she 
did  not  faint,  and  never  asked  for 
so  much  as  a  whiff  out  of  a  smell- 
ing-bottle. 

Thus  did  Miss  Mainwaring  be* 
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come  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet, 
widow,  with  a  large  fortune  all 
her  own.  The  vulgar  husband 
was  gone — 'mercifully  released, 
my  dear/  the  widow  would  say ; 
though  what  it  was  from  (except 
herself),  no  one  could  have  told. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trum- 
pet was  not  happy.  Who  isl 
She  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this 
dreadful  name  Mrs.  Blow  the 
Trumpet.  How  should  she  man- 
age iti  Apply  to  the  Queen  for 
a  patent?  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet  bethought  her  of  an 
easier,  a  more  agreeable,  and  a 
more  economical  way. 

The  rector  of  her  parish  was  a 
widower,  tall,  lank,  gloomy,  and 
always  wearing  a  comforter.  An 
ordinary  hedgestake,  neatly  dressed 
in  clerical  attire,  with  a  white- 
woollen  wrapping  at  the  upper 
end,  surmounted  by  a  black  hat, 
might  have  passed  for  the  Bev. 
Arthur  Arrowsmith  at  a  very 
short  distance.  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  in 
common  life  grave^  yet  apt  at 
times  to  be  seized  with  a  kind  of 
grim  humour,  of  which  the  sign 
would  be  a  series  of  violent  in- 
halations. These,  in  an  ordinary 
being,  would  have  denoted  the 
onset  of  a  fit,  but  with  Mr.  Aj> 
rowsmith  only  meant  that  his 
fancy  was  tickled.  He  had  been 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  had 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  she 
lived  ten  years.  He  became 
trebly  gloomy  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  months,  and  always  had 
an  allusion  in  his  sermons  to 
the  grave  where  one's  heart  was 
lying.  Suddenly  he  cheered  up, 
and  married  another  lady,  this 
time  with  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  his  sermons  began  to  allude 
to  the  possibilities  of  comfort 
which  are  provided  for  oven  the 
greatest  sorrows.  The  second  Mrs. 
Arrowsmith,.  however,  held  out 
better  than  her  predecessor,  and 


it  was  twenty  years  before  her 
relict  found  himself  raking  up  his 
old  allusions  to  the  quiet  grave, 
and    the  people  who   are   there. 
And  now  Mrs.  Arrowsmith  the 
second  had  been  dead  for  eighteen 
months   clear,    and    Mr.   Arrow- 
smith,  thinking  once  more  of  con- 
solation, fixed  his  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  Trumpet.     His  eyes 
were  not  much  to  look  at,  being 
deep  set  and  no-coloured;  but  they 
told  their  tale  to  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
been  azure  or  jetty  orbs,  signalling 
from  the  most  delicate  environ- 
ment of  hair  and  cheek.      Mrs. 
Mainwaring    Trumpet   saw   that 
the  Eev.  Arthur  Arrowsmith  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her.     To  show 
her  appreciation  of  his  t-aste  and 
her  reciprocity,  she  bounded  into 
love  with   him — took  a  kind  of 
header  into  the  sentiment,  and 
immersed  herself  with  an  amazing 
splash.     They  were  engaged  two 
days    after.     Mrs.     MeiinWaring 
Trumpet  talked  about  the  afOitir 
everywhere.      She   laughed   over 
it,  cried  over  it,    grew    crimson 
about  it,  published  it  on  the  house- 
top, swore  her  friends  to  secrecy 
about  it,   and  generally  behaved 
like   Mrs.   Mainwaring   Trumpet 
gone   mad  outright,  which    may 
be  taken  to  denote  mania  of  seven- 
fold power. 

She  courted  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
at  the  Sunday-school,  and  stood  so 
close  to  him  when  he  came  to 
visit  her  class,  that  one  morning 
she  trod  on  his  com  and  made 
him  jump  three  paces  clean,  with 
a  squeak  that  frightened  the  whole 
room.  She  ogled  him  ficom  her 
front  seat  in  the  gallery  with  such 
directness  and  power,  tiiat  several 
times  he  lost  his  place  and  spoiled 
his  best  sentences.  She  ran  after 
him  in  the  street,  coming  up  to  him 
— sly,  solemn,  and  cadaverous  as 
he  was — all  breathlessnees  and 
heat^  which,  at  her  time  of  life,  did 
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Teiy  well  for  bloshos.  She  sent 
him  presents  of  slippers  that  he 
could  not  wear  because  they  were 
too  small,  and  worsted  jackets  for 
the  cold  weather  which  hung 
about  him  in  vast  loose  folds, 
hecanae,  in  her  headlong  way,  she 
had  taken  the  measure  of  her  own 
frame  for  the  pattern.  She  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  talking 
about  him,  praising  him,  dragging 
him  forwani,  and  linking  him 
with  herselfl  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet  vowed  and  declared  that 
eveiy  night  of  her  life  she  dreamed 
of  Mr.  Airowsmith  without  ceas- 
ing, and  awoke  calling  upon  his 
bdbved  name.  In  fact,  her  love 
wftB  a  perfect  cataract,  always 
going  on,  and  making  a  most 
tremendous  noise  in  the  mean 
time. 

At  last  a  grand  idea  struck  her, 
in  pursuit  of  which  she  started 
for  London  by  the  early  express, 
getting  to  Paddington  at  ten 
o'clocL  She  gave  a  porter  half- 
a-erown  to  catch  her  the  very 
fint  cab.  She  told  the  cabman 
that  she  would  give  him  half-a- 
sovereign  if  he  drove  her  to  Dol- 
lond's  in  twenty- five  minutes.  She 
spiaug  from  her  cab  and  rushed 
into  the  shop  panting,  and  de- 
manded to  see  the  very  best  tele- 
scope manufactured  for  field  use. 
She  saw  one  with  stand  complete 
for  forty  pounds,  tried  it  in  St. 
PaoTs  Churchyard,  bought  it, 
paid  for  it  in  five-pound  notes, 
got  her  discount  for  cash,  was  in 
her  cab  and  rattling  back  to  Pad- 
dington again  exactly  in  ten  mi- 
nutes and  a  half.  She  caught  the 
zetom  express  and  was  home  again 
before  lunch,  having  travelled 
between  two  and  three  hundred 
miles,  and  transacted  all  her 
business.  Her  lunch  was  a  phea- 
sant, and  she  ate  the  bird  to  the 
bones,  and  then  set  about  com- 
pleting her  design. 
Mrs.     Mainwaring    Trumpet's 


boudoir-window  looked  straight 
across -to  the  rectory,  at  a  distance 
of  about  one  mile.  In  her  bou- 
doir-window she  erected  her  tele- 
scope, aimed  full  at  the  dining- 
room  and  study  of  the  rectory. 
She  adjusted  the  focus,  and, 
scarcely  breathing  with  excite- 
ment, applied  her  eye  to  the 
glass. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Adams, 
the  maid,  who  stood  by,  with  a 
serious  expression  carefully  spread 
over  a  derisive  grin,  began  to 
think  that  the  experiment  had 
failed,  when,  after  a  long  interval, 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  a  violence  which 
upset  the  telescope,  stand  and 
all 

'  I  saw  him,'  she  cried  trium- 
phantly, '  as  plainly  as  if  he  were 
in  this  room !' 

With  trembling  fingers  she  set 
up  the  glass  again,  and  now,  in  a 
more  composed  frame  of  mind, 
began  to  explore  anew.  Another 
long  silence  followed;  and  then 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet,  never 
taking  her  eye  from  the  glass, 
called  out  in  a  grave  voice,  like 
an  astronomer  who  discovers  a 
comet,  but  who,  having  expected 
it,  is  not  amazed,  only  gravely 
elated, 

'  Adams,  he  is  at  his  dinner.' 

'Lawk,  ma'am  I'  Adams  said, 
because  that  committed  her  to 
nothing. 

'  At  his  soup,  Adams,'  she  con- 
tinued, fixed  in  her  posture.  <  I 
see  the  ladle  quite  plainly.' 

'Lawk,  ma'am,  how  clever!' 
Adams  said,  feeling  the  ground 
better  under  her  feet  Hereupon, 
for  many  minutes,  nothing  was 
said. 

'  Adams,'  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet  said  at  last,  'he  has 
had  three  helps  of  soup.' 

Adams  scarcely  knew  how  she 
was  to  take  this. 

'You    see,    ma!am,'    she    said 
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diffidently,  'he  is  a  veiy  thin 
gentleman.' 

'  I  don't  see  what  that  has  got 
to  do  with  it,  Adams/  the  mistress 
said,  returning  to  her  telescope ; 
'  here  comes  the  fish.' 

Another  long  pause  ensued,  at 
the  end  of  which  Mrs.  Main  waring 
Trumpet  turned  round  upon  her 
maid. 

*  Twice,  Adams.  I  could  not 
be  sure,  hut  I  think  it  must  be 
cod.  Well,  three  and  two  make 
five.' 

'So  they  do,  ma'am,'  Adams 
said,  wisely  giving  a  free  assent 
where  the  fact  was  indubitable 
and  the  safety  of  a  coincidence  of 
opinion  tolerably  certain. 

'Shoulder  of  mutton  1'  called 
out  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  in 
due  course ;  '  and  I  suppose  that's 
onion  sauce.  What  a  pity  one 
can't  smell  with  a  telescope,  and 
one  would  be  sure  !' 

•You  can't  smell  with  it,  I 
suppose,  ma'am?  Adams  said 
humbly,  like  a  true  disciple  of 
science. 

*  No,  you  can't  smell  with  it, 
Adams,'  the  mistress  answered. 
'  Bless  me,'  she  added,  before  this 
piece  of  information  was  well  off 
her  lips,  'two  glasses  of  sherry, 
one  after  another,  without  taking 
breath  between.  I  don't  quite 
like  the  look  of  that,  Adams.' 

*  He  is  such  a  very  thin  gentle- 
man,' pleaded  Adams,  who  knew 
well  that  she  might  take  up  the 
defence  without  vexing  her  mis- 
tress. 

'  I  suppose  they  do  take  more 
building  iip,  Adams,'  the  mistress 
remarked,  still  gazing. 

'I'm  sure  they  do,  ma'am,' 
Adams  replied  fervently.  '  There's 
my  father,  ma'am,  thin  as  that 
paper-knife,  ma'am,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  beer  he  takes  to  keep  him- 
self up  you  wouldn't  believe.  It's 
quite  ruin,  ma'am,  that  it  is.  I'm 
sure,  ma'am,  nothing  Mr.  Arrow- 


smith  does  can  be  wrong,  ma'am, 
after  them  sermons.' 

'  Quite  right,  Adams,'  replied 
the  mistress.  '  Order  the  brewer 
to  leave  a  nine-gallon  cask  at  your 
father's  house  to-morrow.' 

'Thank  you,  ma'am,'  Adams 
answered.  *  But  as  I  was  a-sayin', 
what  a  dear  good  man  that  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  is — * 

'He  is  just  cutting  into  hia 
cheese !'  called  out  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  Trumpet  'The  very 
cheese  I  sent  him  on  Tuesday  !' 

Thus  things  went  on  until  the 
rector's  dinner  was  over,  when 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  roee  to 
her  feet,  and  said, 

'I  know  everything.  Soup 
three  times,  and  fish  twice  ;  shoul- 
der of  mutton  three  times  at  least, 
and  I  am  not  sure  about  a  fourth, 
for  I  breathed  on  the  glass  and 
had  to  clean  it.  Sweets  twice,  for 
certain;  cheese,  dessert,  and  six 
glasses  of  wine  in  all.  I  think, 
Adams,  I  do  think — ' 

'They  requires  it,  ma'am,' 
Adams  said  firmly ;  '  it's  the  call 
of  Nature,  that's  what  it  is.' 

*  Well,  I  suppose  so,'  the  mis- 
tress said,  reasoning  with  herself 
as  her  maid  prepared  to  go  down- 
stairs. *You  see  my  size,  and 
how  little  I  eat.' 

'  Just  so,  ma'am,'  Adams  said. 

'The  doctor  says,'  continued 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet,  laugh- 
ing, '  that  I  live  on  my  fat' 

'  That's  just  it,  ma'am,'  Adams 
said,  leaving  the  room  ;  only  when 
the  door  was  closed  behind  her, 
she  added, 

'  Three  eggs  and  bacon  to  bretdc- 
fast  this  morning,  and  a  cold 
trout,  with  marmalade  to  follow. 
That's  living  on  your  fat,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  it's  easy  knowing 
what  your  fat  lives  on.' 

Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet  never  could  keep  a  secret 
long,  and  now,  in  her  dation  at 
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hex  own  brilliaiicy,  she  toldsevBial 
friends  of  the  contrivance  by  which 
she    was  enabled   to  watch  her 
beloTed  one    at    all    hours.    Of 
oouise  people  laughed,  and  thought 
the  whole  thing  a  capital  joke ; 
that  she  did  not  mind  the  least. 
But  matters  grew  serious  when 
the  rector  heard  that  his  whole 
parish  was  laughing  at  him   on 
account  of  Mrs.  Trumpet's  tele- 
scope. He  had  never  heard  of  the 
telescope  before. 

The  observing  reader  will  have 
remarked  in  his  passage  through 
human  life,  that  just  in  proportion 
as  men  are  ludicrous,  in  that  degree 
do  they  hate  the  idea  of  becoming 
so.  To  smile  like  Falstaff,  because 
we  aie  the  cause  of  wit  in  others, 
is  given  only  to  the  immortals  of 
waggeiy ;  your  average  man  hates 
of  all  thnigs  to  be  laughed  at. 
Now  when  Arrowsmith  the  grim, 
the  solemn,  the  lank,  discovered 
that  he  was  the  laughing-stock  of 
his  congregation,  ho  came  to  a 
determination  in  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses of  his  mind  that  he  would 
brsak  off  his  engagement  with 
MoL  Mainwaring  Trumpet'  But 
how  accomplish  that  ?  He  could 
not  openly  allege  the  telescope  as 
a  cause.  Fancy  an  impassioned 
eoonsel  haranguing  a  jury  against 
a  reverend  defendant,  who  broke 
off  his  engagement  because  a  wo- 
man who  loved  him  better  than 
hfe  had  looked  at  him  through  a 
telescope !  That  would  never  do ; 
the  matter  must  be  accomplished 
by  craft,  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith  set 
himself  to  think  how  it  could  be 
done. 

At  this  time  there  came  to  settle 
in  his  parish  a  maiden  lady  of 
enormous  wealth — that  is,  for 
every  thousand  pounds  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  Trumpet  possessed  Miss 
Quick  possessed  three.  Miss 
Quick  waa  fifty-four;  possibly  she 
had  been  pretty  in  a  lackadaisical 
SQii  of  way  thirty  years  ago.     But 


since  then  Time  and  Miss  Quick 
had  had  several  interviews.  She 
looked  now  rather  like  an  old  wax 
doll  which  had  fallen  on  its  cheek 
in  the  toy-shop  window  on  a  hot 
day,  and  put  the  feature  out  of 
shape.  Traces  of  bloom  were  on 
her  face  still,  but  the  two  cheeks 
did  not  match  in  size,  which  was 
a  little  awkward.  Ah,  yes ;  but 
while  certain  of  Miss  Quick's 
charms  had  feulcd,  others  had 
burst  into  bloom.  Her  papa,  who 
was  something  in  Bermondsey, 
and  used  always  to  have  a  leathery 
kind  of  smell,  died,  and  left  Miss 
Quick  150,000/.  How  many 
faded  charms  will  that  sum  renew ! 
Bethink  you,  how  many  dimples, 
ringlets,  pearly  sets  of  teeth,  car- 
nation lips,  fairy  feet,  peachskin 
cheeks,  ivory  fingers,  and  taper 
waists  are  equal  for  bewitchment  to 
160,000/.  1  Ah,  pretty  dears,  who 
boast  yourselves  in  mere  beauty 
of  nature,  remember  to  us  males  a 
day  comes  when  we  begin  to  see 
that  we  cannot  dine  off  an  eye- 
brow, however  fine  its  arch,  nor 
sip  the  sparkle  of  an  eye,  nor  pay 
rent  and  taxes  with  a  breath,  per- 
fumed though  it  be  like  gardens 
of  Araby  the  blest  In  a  word, 
dears,  we  grow  stout,  practical; 
we  come,  as  that  sad  little  song  of 
Thackeray's  says,  '  to  forty  year.' 
And  as  for  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  he 
had  come  to  forty  year,  and  to 
fifty  year;  indeed,  he  had  come 
to  fifty -five  year.  Let  an  Iliad  of 
love-making  be  written  on  a  fin- 
ger-nail of  paper.  Miss  Quick 
made  open  love  to  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith,  though  never  a  word  she 
spoke;  Mr.  Arrowsmith  replied 
that  if  the  thing  could  be  arranged 
he  was  ready,  though  never  a 
word  h-e  spoke.  And  now  for 
Mrs.  Trumpet  and  her  telescope. 

Six  days  later,  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
drove  past  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet,  and  in  his  carriage  was 
seated  a  young  and  pretty  girL 
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No  sooner  did  Mr.  Azrowsmith 
see  his  engaged  wife  than  he  drew 
back  in  the  carriage  with  all  signs 
of  confusion,  and  tried  to  hide 
himselt  'O-ho  !' thought  Mrs. 
Trumpet,  colouring  up  till  she 
was  as  red  as  a  soldier's  coat. 
That  was  Saturday.  At  Sunday- 
school  next  morning,  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  Trumpet,  severely,  sudden- 
ly, and  with  evident  distrust  in 
her  voice,  asked  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
who  that  young  lady  was  with 
whom  he  drove  out  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  clergyman  was 
so  palpably  confused,  and  made 
such  fearful  blunderings  in  his 
reply,  atid  he  so  obstinately  de- 
clined to  tell  who  the  girl  was, 
that  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet 
closed  the  interview  by  glaring 
at  him  like  a  dragon.  Indeed, 
had  the  dragon  ever  glared  at 
St.  George  so,  in  all  probability 
the  champion  would  have  tum- 
bled off  his  horse  before  the  fight 
began,  and  we  should  never  have 
had  any  legend  at  all.  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  Trumpet  came  homo  after 
church  as  sulky  as  a  thunder- 
cloud. 

'  Adams,'  she  said,  in  an  appal- 
ling voice,  *I  have  been  de- 
ceived !' 

'  Lawk,  ma'am !'  Adams  said. 

'Yes,  deceived,  Adams,'  the 
mistress  went  on.  '  He  has  been 
flirting  with  a  woman — a  minx 
— a  hussy  not  twenty !' 

^  Lawk,   ma'am,'  Adams   said, 

*  to  think  of  it  I  And  him  such 
a  thin  gentleman !' 

*  I  don't  see  what  that  has  got 
to  do  with  it,  Adams  f  remarked 
her  mistress.  'But,'  said  Mrs. 
Trumpet,  pacing  her  room  like 
Lady  Macbeth, '  I  shall — I  shall 
—I  shaU— ' 

'  I  would,  ma'am,'  Adams  said, 

*  if  I  was  you.' 

'  You  don't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  say,  Adams,'  the  mistress 
rejoined. 


Next  morning  at  twelve  o*clock 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  sat 
down  to  her  telescope  as  nsaal, 
only  the  eye  that  gazed  through 
it  burned  so  that  it  might  have 
melted  the  glass.  In  a  moment 
she  sank  back  with  a  scream. 

'Adams I'  she  cried,  'she's 
there  !' 

*  Who,  ma'am  f  asked  Adams. 

'  The  minx !'  screamed  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  Trumpet. 

'  Lawk,  ma'am  !'  said  Adams. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  ap- 
plied herself  to  the  telescope  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  burst  into 
another  scream. 

'He's  kneeling  before  her, 
Adams  I' 

*  Well,  I  never  !'  Adams  ejacu- 
lated; but  her  excited  mistress 
heard  her  hot. 

'  Adams  1'  screamed  Miss  Main- 
waring Trumpet,  in  agonised  tones, 
'  he  has  got  His  arm  round  her 
neck  !  0  Adams,  Adams,'  cried 
she,  drawing  back  from  the  instru- 
ment, '  I  am  going  to  faint !  Hold 
me  up,  Adams  !' 

'  Couldn't  you  see  it  out  first, 
ma'am,'  suggested  Adams,  'and 
faint  then,  ma'am,  when  all  is 
overf 

'I  will,  Adams,'  the  mistress 
cried  resolutely ;  and  she  began  to 
gaze  again.  Alas,  new  disclosures 
awaited  her. 

'  Adams,  are  you  there — are  you 
there  f  she  screamed  out.  *  He 
IB  kissing  her !' 

'  My  gracious !'  Adams  ex- 
claimed. '  Well,  there's  no  being 
up  to  the  men.' 

'  Once,  Adams  I'  the  infuriated 
lady  continued;  'twice,  three 
times !  Again,  again !  That's 
five,  isn't  iti  Another!  Six 
kisses,  Adams ;  and  the  last  such 
a  long  one !' 

'  Long  or  short  is  much  the 
same,  ma'am,'  Adams  ventured  to 
remark. 

'It  is  not   the    same!*  cried 
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Hr&  Mainwaring  Trumpet.  'It 
makes  a  great  deal  of  diiSereiice ; 
bat  of  course  you  know  nothing 
about  it' 

'No,  ma*am,'  Adams  said;  'I 
bare  been  mercifully  preserved.' 

Adams  was  thirty-five,  brisk, 
ind  good-looking,  and  had  just 
qnanelled  with  her  eighth  beau. 

More  like  Lady  Macbeth  than 
ever,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet 
stood  up,  and  said,  in  tones  that 
made  even  the  favourite  Adams 
shake  in  her  shoes, '  The  carriage  1' 
'The  rectory!'  she  called  out, 
in  the  same  thrilling  tone,  to 
her  coachman,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  vehide.  'I  must  see 
Mr.  Arrowsmith,'  she  said  to 
the  servant  at  the  rectory.  She 
never  asked  was  he  out  or  in.  'I 
most  see  him ;'  and  she  strode 
with  avenging  steps  across  the 
hall  and  into  a  small  morning- 
room.  'Say  that  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  Trumpet  wishes  to  see  him 
instantly.  Instantly  1  do  you 
hearf  she  said  to  the  servant 

'Tea,  ma'am,'  the  man  an- 
swered. '  In  a  taking  she  is !'  he 
lemarked,  as  he  went  to  deliver 
the  message. 

The  infuriated  Mrs.  Mainwar- 
ing Trumpet  might  have  heard 
two  or  three  gasp-like  inhalations 
hefoie  the    door   opened.      She 
might  have  seen  the  faintest  rem- 
nant of  a  grin  on  the  rector's  lean 
fsce  as  he  entered  the  room.   But 
she  saw  no  snule,  heard  no  sound 
of  laughter ;  she  was  riding  on 
the  whirlwind  of  her  rage,  and 
alive  to  nothing  but  the  diastise- 
ment  she  must  inflict 

'Arthur  Arrowsmith,'  she  be- 
gan, '  you  are  found  out  Walla 
have  ears  and  windows  have  eyes. 
0  yon  perjured  man !' 

'  They  may  have,'  retorted  the 
rector,  who  seemed  wonderfully 
well  prepared  for  the  attack ; '  but 
even  if  that  be  so,  however  curious 
and  interesting  the  feust  may  be 


considered  in  the  light  of  an  un- 
expected and  rather  inexplicable 
phenomenon,  still  I  don't  see 
what  it  has  to  say  to  my  being 
a  perjured  man.' 

'  You  were  seen  in  this  room,' 
the  lady  went  on,  'seen  when  .that ' 
clock  was  pointing  to  twenty- 
eight  minutes  past  eleven.  What 
was  going  to  happen  just  then, 
Arthur  Arrowsmith  V 

'  I  should  say  the  clock  was  go- 
ing to  strike  the  half-hour,'  the 
rector  answered,  with  perfect  com- 
posure. 

'  O  yon  wicked  and  most  shame- 
less man !'  cried  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet.  *  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  only  I  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes.' 

'  Aided  by  Dollond's  telescope,* 
remarked  the  rector. 

'  Yes,  aided  by  Dollond's  tele- 
scope!' his  accuser  answered. 
She  did  not  care  that  the 'fact  was 
discovered.  'And  let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  any  instrument  that  finds 
out  the  baseness  of  men.  Carry- 
ing on  with  that  chit  of  a  girl !  I 
declare  I  could  not  have  believed 
it!' 

*  Why  should  I  not  carry  on,  as 
you  call  it,  with  that  girl  if  I 
please  V  demanded  the  clergyman, 
not  the  least  moved  by  her  vehe- 
mence. 

'  Hear  him  speak !'  she  screamed, 
invoking  some  invisible  power. 
'  0  Arthur  Arrowsmith,  to  behave 
so  with  that  white  tie  round  your 
neck!' 

'The  only  thing  to  be  said 
about  the  tie  round  my  neck  is 
that  there  is  not  quite  enough 
staroh  in  it,'  replied  the  rector. 
'  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  laundress's 
fault,  not  mine.' 

'  And  your  gray  head ! '  continued 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet,  sweep- 
ing forward  in  her  invective,  re- 
gardless of  this  flippant  interrup- 
tion. 

<Now    as    to    my    head/  the 
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clergyman  si^d,  for  the  first  time 
with  a  little  warmth,  *  there  is  not 
a  gray  hair  on  it' 

/Welly  with  your  bald  head, 
then  !*  cried  the  frenzied  Mrs. 
Main  waring  Trumpet  *  With  your 
•bald  head,  to  behave  so,  it's  ap- 
palling !' 

'  If  I  were  to  behave  so  without 
my  bald  head,  it  certainly  would 
be  appalling,*  retorted  the  rector. 
'Surely,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trum- 
pet, you  don't  mean  to  say  that  if 
I  were  decapitated  my  conduct 
would  have  been  more  becoming)* 

This  sardonic  mood  he  main- 
tained through  the  interview ;  but 
no  such  toyish  opposition  could 
stem  the  rush  of  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet's  wrath. 

*  You  knelt  before  her  !* 

'  Yes ;  her  shoe-string  had  come 
undone.* 

*  You  put  your  arms  about  ber 
neck  1*    - 

'  She  asked  me  to  fasten  her 
neck- ribbon.  By  the  way,'  the 
rector  added,  *whab  do  they  call 
these  ribbons  that  stream  down 
their  backs?  A  name  in  jest 
Follow-me-lads  1  That's  it  She 
asked  me  to  fasten  her  follow-me- 
lads.' 

*  Her  follow-me-lads  !'  repeated 
Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet,  in  a 
voice  that  sank  iuto  the  deepest 
bass  with  indignation.  *  Well,  if 
the  earth  were  to  open  and  swallow 
me  up —  But,'  she  cried,  darting 
back  to  the  main  track  of  her  im- 
peachment, *  I  saw  more  than  that ; 
you  kissed  her.' 

'  As  to  kissing,*  the  imperturb- 
able rector  replied,  ^  that  might  be 
the  kiss  of  peace.' 

*  Kiss  of  peace,  indeed  !'  echoed 
the    scornful    dame.     'A    likely 

.  story  1  The  kiss  of  peace  was  not 
given  half  a  dozen  at  a  time.  And 
if  the  first  was  a  kiss  of  peace,  will 
you  tell  me  what  were  the  other 
five?* 

'I  shall  answer  no  questions,' 


replied  the  rector,  seeming  to  be- 
come very  grand  and  dignified  all 
of  a  sudden. 

•  0,  then  you  don't  even  repent  1* 
Mrs.  IVumpet  went  on.  And  now 
her  last  bit  of  patience  vanished. 
*  You  glory  in  it  I  Arthur  Arrow- 
smith,'  she  cried,  in  a  voice  which 
rang  through  the  room,  'I  re- 
nounce you;  J  cast  you  ofil  I 
would  rather  marry  your  coachman 
than  you.  We  are  strangers  from 
this  moment  and  for  ever,  and  I 
only  wish  that  there  were  wit- 
nesses to  hear  me  say  the  words  1' 

*  Witnesses  are  here/  the  rtctor 
said,  breaking  into  a  smile,  and 
throwing  open  the  folding-doors 
as  he  spoke.  '  You  were  not  likely 
to  miss  much  of  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet's  interesting  conversation, 
were  you?*  he  added,  addressing 
himself  to  the  adjoining  room. 

Here  two  ladies  sat  at  luncheon. 
One  was  the  pretty  rival,  the  other 
Miss  Quick.  Both  ladies  seemed 
trying  to  suppress  their  laughter, 
only  the  younger  one  was  a  littie 
rosy  red  amidst  her  amusement 

'  Miss  Quick  you  know,'  said 
the  rector,  now  quite  calm.  '  This 
is  my  dead  brother's  only  child, 
my  adopted  daughter ;  a  dear  good 
girl;*  and  he  stroked  her  cheek 
with  a  warmth  that  was  pleasant 
to  see,  while  she  grew  rosier  red 
than  before. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet,  for 
once  in  her  life,  lost  her  power  of 
speech.  She  stood  and  gazed,  but 
words  would  not  come. 

'  Here,'  said  the  rector,  drawing 
his  niece's  neck-ribbon  through 
his  fingers,  '  here  is  her  follow-me- 
lads.  I  tied  it  smartly,  did  I  notf 

'  I  have  made  a  mistake,'  gasped 
poor  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet 
at  last.  '  I  have  made  a  mistake ; 
I  apologise;  I  withdraw  my  words. 
We  shall  be  as  we  have  ever  been. 
I  mean,*  she  added,  hanging  her 
head  a  little,  'as  we  have  been 
this  past  two  months.' 
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'Noy  thank  you/  the  rector  said ; 
<yoa  have  renounced  me  and  cast 
me  off.  K  you  please,  we  shall 
be  as  we  have  been  for  the  past 
two  minutes.' 

•  Whati  Do  you  mean  that — * 
M18.  Mainwaring  Trumpet  could 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

'  I  mean,'  the  rector  said,  draw- 
ing himself  up  and  buttoning  his 
coat  tightly  round  liis  thin  frame, 
'that  any  lady  who  takes  tele- 
scopic views  of  my  private  life 
shall  for  the  remainder  of  her 
existence  be  kept  at  a  telescopic 
distance  from  me.  From  hence- 
forth, Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trumpet, 
distance  shall  lend  enchantment 
to  any  view  of  me  and  my  concerns 
that  you  may  take ;  and  from  what 
I  have  seen,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  any  enchantment  which  I 
may  derive  from  the  inspection  of 
yourself  will  be  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  interposition  of  the 
nine  agreeable  medium.* 

Light  broke  on  Mrs.  Mainwar- 
ing Trumpet  at  last. 

'  I  have  been  ensnared,'  she  cried 
more  furiously  than  ever ;  *  I  have 
been  deceived !' 

•You  have,  by  your  own  tele- 
scope,' the  clergyman  answered. 
'Take  my  advice,  and  keep  that 
valuable  instrument  for  the  obser- 
vidion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
let  other  bodies  alone.' 

'  Well,'  Mrs.  Mainwaring  Trum- 
pet retorted,  with  a  creditable  rally 
of  her  spirits,  just  as  she  marched 


out,  *  all  I  can  say  of  my  telescope 
is  this,  I  have  not  tried  it  on  any 
heavenly  body  yet.  Good-morning 
to  you  !'  and,  with  somewhat  of  a 
recovery  of  majesty,  she  swept 
from  the  room. 

'Adams,'  she  said,  when  she 
reached  her  own  chamber,  *  it's  all 
over.  We  are  strangers  now.  Our 
lives  are  parted,  Adams,  and  will 
run  in  separate  channels  to  the 
great  ocean.' 

Adams  was  not  quite  equal  to 
this  high  metaphorical  flight. 

'Broke  off,  is  it,  ma'am  1'  she 
asked. 

'  Broken  off,'  her  mistress  said  ; 
'  yes,  broken,  shattered.' 

'Well,  ma'am,'  Adams  said, 
'there  may  be  a  blessin'  in  it. 
You  see,  ma'am,  he  was  such  a 
very  thin  gentleman.' 

Miss  Quick  became  Mrs.  Arthur 
Arrowsmith,  and  the  blooming 
niece  lived  on  at  the  rectory.  The 
story  of  the  telescope  got  abroad, 
and  of  course  everybody  laughed, 
until  at  last  Mrs.  Mainwaring 
Trumpet  very  wisely  resolved  to 
laugh  herself.  And  finally,  to 
show  that  she  feared  the  ridicule 
of  no  human  tongue,  the  doughty 
dame  lent  the  instrument  to  the 
local  museum ;  and  there  it  stands, 
with  a  great  ivory  plate  under- 
neath bearing  this  inscription  in 
Roman  capitals— Mrs.  Trumpet's 
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In  one  of  his  eloquent  and  ner- 
vous speeches — using  the  word 
*  nervous'  in  its  old-fashioned  ap- 
propriate sense — Mr.   Bright  al- 
luded to  the  pervading  presence  of 
the  unexpected  in  human  affairs. 
*What  happens  is  the  unexpect- 
ed.'    Certainly  the  politicians,  if 
any,  have  reason  to  speak  of  the 
uncertainty  of  things  in  general. 
The  result  of  the  last  General 
Election  was   to  spring  a  mine 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  party  in 
power.     The  result,  both  of  that 
election    and    of    the    previous 
election,  was  a  dramatic  surprise. 
The  only  thing  which  we  can  ex- 
pect in   English  politics  is  the 
unexpected.    However  acutely  we 
may  survey  the  field  of  politics, 
no  one  can  forecast  what  will  be 
the  next  great  question,  or  when 
that  question  will  emerge.     What 
happens   in   the    broad   field  of 
politics   is    true    in  the  limited 
field    of    individual    experience. 
To  use    Plato's  fine  image,  the 
State   is  the  individual   written 
large,  and  the  individual  is  the 
State  written  small.     The  State 
is  the  individual  seen  through  a 
magnifying  lens,   and  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  State  seen  through 
a  diminishing  lens.     It  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  examine  some 
of  the  aspects  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  unexpected.    We  shall  be 
mainly  dealing  with  truisms ;  but 
truisms  are  just  the  things  that 
require  analysing  and  enforcing. 
I  think  it  is  Carlyle  who  says  that 
what  we  need  is  to  take  to  heart 
our   copy-book  sentences.      We 
shall  endeavour   to  discuss  the 
m  atter,  although,  like  Rasselas,  we 


come  to  'a  conclusion  in  which 
nothing  is  concluded.*  -Very  often 
that  kind  of  conclusion  is  not  a 
bad  one.  It  will  at  least  serve 
for  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  some 
social  and  literary  illustrations. 

Now  be  it  observed  that  this 
element  of  unexpectedness  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  expectation. 
Chance  prevails  to  so  large  an. 
extent  in  human  life,  that  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  presence  of 
chance  is  not  a  matter  of  chance. 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  scheme 
and  economy  of  human  life.  We 
truly  speak  of  the  '  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  Ufe.'  With- 
out this  element,  life,  as  at  present 
constituted,  would  be  insipid.  We 
might  all  just  as  well  huddle  up 
the  day's  business,  and  go  to  bed 
at  nine  o'clock.  The  necessity 
arises  of  our  always  allowing  a 
margin  for  this  element.  This 
is  an  aphorism.  In  dynamics  the 
practical  results  are  always  below 
the  mathematical  results.  The 
friction,  of  which  science  cannot 
make  an  accurate  forecast,  only 
a  tolerable  guess,  explains  the 
difference.  Now  you  cannot  make 
sure  of  the  exact  time  it  will  take 
you  to  get  to  London  Bridge. 
There  will  probably  be  a  block 
in  the  street,  or  some  other  un- 
expected delay.  There  comes  that 
proverbial  slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  There  comes  some 
unexpected  interference  with  the 
regularity  of  events.  Tou  can't 
make  watches  keep  time,  and  stiLl 
less  can  you  make  railway  trains 
keep  time.  Life  is  full  of  hitches, 
that  is  to  say,  of  unexpectednesses* 
Luckily,  they  don't  all  come  at 
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once;  they  may  be  smoothed 
down  in  detaiL  The  business  of 
life  is  to  encounter  each  difficulty 
IB  it  emeiges,  and  to  do  the  best 
with  it  No  doubt,  but  in  this 
way  the  unexpected  will  have  its 
intellectual  and  moral  uses.  When 
an  emeigency  arises,  the  mind  is 
thrown  back  on  its  resources. 
There  isa  demand  on  our  fertility  of 
ukTention,  on  our  contrivance  and 
alertness.  We  collect  our  mental 
forces  to  deal  with  the  impending 
difficulty.  Similarly  we  find  abun- 
dant room  for  our  patience,  our 
faith,  our  energy,  our  hopefulness, 
when  some  great  unexpected  event 
eomes  looming  through  the  mist 
of  life.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
unexpected  occupies  an  important 
element  in  the  discipline  of  our 
existence. 

One  of  the  most  mournful  in- 
stances of  the  unexpected  is  the 
sadden  incursion  of  disease.  This 
is  pretty  certain  to  happen  to 
most  men  at  one  time  or  another. 
Several  very  strange  cases  have 
come  within  my  own  observation. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist ; 
but  I  have  known  of  cases  where 
people  who  have  imprudently 
partaken  of  fish,  have  died  in 
consequence ;  and  where  these 
miexpected  cases  have  entirely 
eluded  medical  observation  and 
analysts.  For  instance,  there  is 
that  remarkable  fish  called  the 
torpedo,  which  is  found  in 
British  waters,  and  whose  effects 
have  been  unaccountably  neglect- 
ed by  medical  men.  It  is  very 
good  eating,  except  the  roe,  which 
is  deadly  poison.  This  extraor- 
dinary fish  curiously  corresponds 
to  a  Voltaic  pile.  Its  upper  sur- 
&ce  is  described  as  being  similar 
to  the  copper  plate  of  a  galvanic 
hatteiy,  while  the  lower  surface 
is  exactly  like  the  zinc  plate.  In 
the  laiger  specimens,  no  less  than 
one  thousand  onehundred  columns 
may  be  counted.    There  is  not  a 


single  word  in  the  many  books 
about  poison  which  describes  the 
poisonous  roe  of  the  torpedo. 
Works  of  medical  science  are 
peculiarly  rich  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  unexpected,  and  there  are 
yet  many  curious  additions  to  be 
made. 

The  telegraphic  message  is  the 
outward  sign  of  the  unexpected. 
I  confess  I  dislike  getting  tele- 
grams, although  one  gets  them 
more  and  more.  To  the  present 
day,  I  have  not  been  able  to  over- 
come some  of  the  shocks  which  I 
experienced  during  their  earlier 
use.  Now  the  use  is  much  more 
common.  Pleasant  messages  may 
come,  an  invitation  to  a  party  for 
instance ;  but  just  as  probably  it 
is  something  to  put  the  party  off. 
At  the  present  day,  telegrams  are 
largely  superseding  letters,  and 
social  life  soon  falls  into  the 
grooves  of  business  life.  But  there 
are  still  multitudes  of  old-fashioned 
people  to  whom  the  telegram  sim- 
ply means  the  unexpected.  All 
tidings  respecting  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death  come  by  the 
telegram.  Clerks  in  the  telegraph 
offices  are,  very  properly,  bound 
and  sworn  to  secrecy.  Copies  of 
all  messages  are  kept,  and  would 
form  an  immense  library,  a  vast 
storehouse  of  incidents  of  the  un- 
expected. 

The  unexpected  is  that  which 
gives  a  salt  to  life.  We  are  all 
on  the  look-out  for  it.  There  is 
a  little  comer  of  romance  left  in 
the  heart  of  every  man.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  all  throw  open 
the  newspaper  and  look  at  the 
intelligence  in  prominent  type  just 
after  the  leaders.  In  pictures  and 
stories,  in  news  and  novels,  it  is 
always  the  incident  of  the  unex- 
pected which  is  brought  before  us. 

Let  me  iUustrate  this  the  more 
by  telling  a  little  story  of  the 
unexpected.  I  do  this  the  rather 
as  the  incident  is  romantic,  and 
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alBO  true,  and  is  concerned  with 
a  very  interesting  matler  in  liter- 
ary history. 

All  my  readers  know — most  of 
them  know  by  heart — ^Tennyson's 
charming  ballad  of  the  Lord  of 
Burleigh.  It  is  an  interesting 
story  and  a  true  story  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  main  outline,  although 
poetic  treatment,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  has  interfered  with  the 
details.  A  few  persons  connected 
with  this  stoiy,  or  who  know  the 
details  from  the  principal  persons, 
are  still  alive,  and  from  them  i 
have  obtained  the  facte. 

The  Lord  of  Burleigh  is,  of 
course,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
who  married  a  poor  cottager.  He 
was  an  amateur  artist,  indeed; 
but  he  was  not  the  youthful  artist 
delineated  by  the  poet  Tennyson. 
Lord  Exeter  was  a  widower.  He 
had  been  unhappily  married,  and 
divorced  from  his  wife  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  He  was  a  man  who 
used  to  lay  aside  all  the  trappings 
of  rank,  and  betake  himself  to 
quiet  ways  of  wandering  about 
the  country  to  paint.  In  this 
guise  he  used  to  wander  through 
various  secluded  districts;  and 
many  of  the  wise  among  us  know 
the  rest  and  quiet  which  such 
solitary  wanderings  give.  He 
made  friends  of  the  peasantry 
folk,  and  became  on  great  terms 
of  intimacy  with  some  of  the 
humble  people.  Oar  readers  will 
recollect  that  something  of  this 
kind  was  the  case  with  a  Lord 
Byron  and  a  Lord  Aberdeen. 
There  was  one  poor  cottage  where 
he  was  especially  made  welcome, 
and  which,  for  two  or  three  years, 
he  made  his  head-quarters.  It  so 
happened  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  wanderings,  Lord  Exeter 
fell  ill.  In  his  favourite  cottage 
he  was  nursed  and  weU  cared  for. 
One  of  those  who  attended  the 
sick  peer  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  attention  was  a  daugh- 


ter of  the  house,  a  young  girl  of 
fifteen.  The  sick  man  was  greatly 
touched  by  this  kindness  and  at- 
tention. It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
your  middle-aged  man  often  falls 
in  love  with  quite  a  young  girl ; 
and  it  is  a  still  more  curious  fact 
that  the  young  girl  will  just  as 
often,  or  as  seldom,  fall  in  love 
with  the  middle-aged  man.  It  is 
not  till  after  the  marriage  that 
the  radical  incongruity  between 
May  and  December  is  made  ap- 
parent. Lord  Exeter  determined 
to  make  the  young  girl  his  bride, 
and  enthrone  her  in  state  at 
'Burleigh  House  by  Stamford 
town.'  Things,  however,  were 
not  exactly  managed  as  set  forth 
in  the  lyric.  Lord  Exeter  thought 
that  his  future  wife  was  both  too 
young  and  too  uneducated  for  her 
great  position.  The  young  lady 
was  sent  to  a  good  school,  and 
received  an  excellent  training. 
All  this  time  he  religiously  pre- 
served the  secret  of  his  rank.  They 
were  married ;  and  then  came  the 
great  sensational  surprise  of  his 
declaring  his  rank  and  welcoming 
her  as  the  Lady  of  Burleigh.  The 
melancholy  conclusion  of  Tenny- 
son's ballal  is,  in  the  main,  trae 
enough.  The  young  girl  thus 
married  had  several  children,  and 
then  she  faded  away.  Perhaps 
it  was,  as  the  poet  says,  '  through 
the  burden  of  a  greatness  to  which 
she  was  not  bom.'  Perhaps  it 
was  not  only  the  inequality  of 
station,  but  the  inequality  of  age 
and  tastes.  Such  is  the  true  story 
of  this  romantic  and  famous  mar- 
riage. It  comes  to  me  indirectly 
through  a  brother  of  the  bride, 
an  unbeneficed  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who,  though 
sent  to  college  at  the  expense  of 
his  brother-in-law,  had  reasons 
for  afterwards  refusing  promo- 
tion from  the  Exeter  family. 
He  was  for  many  years  curate 
of  Sefton,  near  LiverpooL    The 
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bride's  name  was  the  unpoetical 
one  of  Sarah  Hoggins,  as  may  be 
verified  by  a  reference  to  the  Peer- 
age, 

Of  course  the  subject  of  mar- 
ria;;e  opens  up  an  immense  field 
of  instances.  It  is  not  so  unex- 
pected when  an  old  man  marries 
a  yotmg  lady ;  but  when  an  old 
lady  marries  a  young  man,  this  is 
certainly  an  example  of  the  un- 
expected. I  will  just  at  random 
put  down  the  last  two  marriage 
stories  that  I  have  heard.  An  old 
gentleman  of  rank  very  indiscreet- 
ly stopped  to  chat  with  a  pretty 
girl  behind  a  counter.  Barmaids 
are  often  a  silly  set,  and  do  not 
care  to  talk  with  old  gentlemen. 
They  reserve  their  conversation 
for  young  men,  who  are  the  hor- 
ror of  bar-proprietors,  who  will 
spend  a  few  coppers  in  beer,  and 
consume  whole  hours  of  time. 
This  girl  had  the  sense  to  recog- 
nise a  sensible  man,  and  she  had 
some  rational  talk  with  him. 
When  he  got  home  he  discovered 
that  he  had  lost  his  purse,  contain- 
ing a  considerable  sum  in  notes  and 
gold.  He  was  entirely  unable  to 
recollect  where  he  had  lost  the 
purse.  But  going  some  days  after 
to  the  refreshment  counter,  the 
young  lady  handed  him  back  the 
money,  saying  that  she  had  been 
anzioujBly  looking  out  for  an  op- 
portunity of  restoring  it.  The 
old  gentleman  was  a  baronet  of 
good  estate,  and  became  so  capti- 
vated with  the  young  person  that 
he  proposed  to  her,  and  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and,  after  an  interval  of 
time  to  allow  her  to  see  something 
of  the  world  and  of  good  society, 
they  were  happily  married.  The 
other  case  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary. A  young  girl  was  brought 
before  a  'sitting  magistrate'  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly.  It 
was  a  regular  case  of  King  Cophe- 
taa  and  the  beggar-maid.  Her 
extraordinary  beauty  shone  out 


through  her  rags  and  disorder. 
Her  fine  eyes  and  vivacious  speech 
captivated  the  aged  Hhadaman- 
thus.  1  believe  he  paid  the  five 
shillings  himself,  and  caused  her 
to  be  well  taken  care  o£  They 
married,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
she  was  left  a  widow  with  a  title 
and  fortune.  She  was  thought, 
in  after  life,  to  take  rather  a 
magisterial  view  of  things  in 
general,  and  developed  into  a  cha- 
racter of  severe  type.  Altogether 
she  was  an  extreme  instance  of 
the  unexpected. 

The  unexpected  always  forms 
the  crisis,  denouement.  In  novels, 
dramas,  poems,  the  unexpected 
is  the  hinge  on  which  the  story 
turns.  In  all  cases  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  it  is  some  little  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  overlooked 
and  unexpected,  which  clears  up 
the  mystery  and  superinduces 
poetical  justice.  A  murderer 
walks  away  with  his  victim's  hat 
and  leaves  his  own,  and  this  leads 
to  his  apprehension.  Some  very 
clever  forgers  neglect  some  very 
simple  and  obvious  detail  in  the 
forged  bills,  and  this  leads  to 
their  apprehension.  Some  forty 
thousand  men  are  put  to  death, 
because,  just  as  foreigners  have  a 
difi&culty  with  our  th,  they  could 
not  pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Darwinites 
a  slight  protuberance  in  the  hum  an 
ear,  which  every  one-  had  neglect- 
ed, satisfactorily  proves  that  we 
are  descended  from  the  apes.  The 
political  skies  of  Europe  were 
never  so  clear  as  when  that  famous 
row  at  Ems  brought  on  the 
Franco-German  war. 

You  will  find  that  there  is 
some  little  thing  quite  unexpected 
which  has  determined  the  cha- 
racter of  some  great  thing.  It 
was  the  unexpected  loss  of  that 
celebrated  nail  which  first  lost 
the  steed  and  then  the  rider. 
Mr.  Hoby,  the  bootmaker,  attri- 
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bnted  the  success  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  career  to  the  boots 
he  made  for  him.  Mr.  Hoby 
justly  argued  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  pair  of  easy  boots  to  pro- 
mote serenity  of  feeling  and  the 
easy  play  of  a  noble  mind.  If 
his  boots  had  pinched  him,  the 
Duke,  with  an  irritated  foot, 
would  not  have  been  able  to 
show  the  matchless  patience  and 
endurance  of  that  hard-fought 
day.  Kapoleon  was  not  at  all 
well  on  that  memorable  occasion 
— I  believe  it  was  a  touch  of  the 
chronic  complaint  which  eventu- 
ally carried  him  off — and  the  un- 
expected incursion  of  illness 
would  have  been  a  great  hindrance 
to  him,  though  I  verily  believe 
that  it  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference in  the  victory.  But  kings 
and  conquerors  have  been  fre- 
quently laid  up  on  the  eve  of 
momentous  events  by  a  sudden 
incursion  of  the  gout,  which  has 
depressed  their  spirits  and  damped 
their  resolution.  From  no  human 
equation  can  you  eliminate  that 
unknown  factor,  the  most  myste- 
rious of  all,  the  unexpected. 

One  of  the  great  charms  in  tra- 
velling is  this  element  of  the  un- 
expected. In  this  respect  re- 
side the  change  and  the  novelty. 
You  set  out,  for  instance,  for  a 
long  day's  ramble  in  a  country 
that  is  only  known  to  you  by 
repute,  by  books,  and  by  conver- 
sation. I  gratefully  look  back 
upon  many  such  journeys.  After 
the  middle-aged  period  of  life 
there  are  not  many  surprises  for 
us,  not  so  very  much  of  the  un- 
expected. And  here  let  me  give 
a  practical  hint  to  my  middle- 
aged  contemporaries.  Walk  while 
you  can ;  it  will  be  time  to  ride 
when  you  can  no  longer  walk. 
Again:  do  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains while  you  may ;  it  will  be 
time  to  live  the  life  of  titles  and 
watering-places  when  you  can  no 


longer  wander  by  the  river-side, 
through  the  dark  defiles^  or 
climb  the  mountain-peaks.  The 
youngsters  pass  us  by;  they  do 
so  with  a  lightly-scornful  smile, 
ihinking,  perhaps,  that  we  mid- 
dle-aged ones  are  so  old  that  we 
are  only  fit  to  be  put  to  death ; 
but  still  we  often  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  perseverance  and  stay- 
ing-power that  will  bring  us  to 
the  desired  point  in  time,  while 
perhaps  the  juniors  turn  back  in 
disgust,  dismayed  '  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  way.' 

Now  the  unexpected  constantly 
befalls  one  in  long  rambles.  Yes- 
terday I  took  a  long  ramble  in 
the  Pyrenees,  along  one  of  the 
admirable  national  roads.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  and  my  body 
for  long  toil  under  the  verticid 
sun,  to  be  rewarded  by  the  sharper 
air  and  the  broader  horizon. 
But  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  the  road  had  been  cut  through 
a  forest  that  clothed  the  mountain- 
side. At  times  I  passed  through 
great  cathedral  aisles,  and  then 
through  a  trellis-work  of  light 
and  shadow  woven  by  the  sun- 
light and  the  branches.  The  path 
has  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings as  you  pass  through  its  eon- 
volutions  around  the  mountains, 
and  at  times  seems  lost  amid  the 
folds  of  the  hills.  Kow  and  then 
a  mist  drops  like  the  curtain  of  a 
theatre,  and  obliterates  the  view. 
You  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  mist.  You  are  within  fifty 
yards  of  it,  within  five  yards; 
now  you  are  in  it.  You  are  within 
a  rainy  cloud,  passing  through 
a  dense  dew.  You  just  see  a  few 
yards  before  you,  and  that  is  all. 
You  literally  five  for  the  moment. 
You  are  literally  obliged  to  take 
short  views  in  life.  You  realise 
practically  and  physically  the 
words,  which  you  may  have  of- 
ten applied  to  your  human  his- 
tory: 
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'  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  forme.' 

Then,  suddenly,  the  mist  lifts. 
It  is  torn  and  riven  by  the  sun- 
lights. The  mists  disappear; 
whUe  some  little  white  clouds, 
turned  to  lustrous  silver  in  the 
light,  wander  aimlessly  in  the 
upper  valleys,  or  rest  beneath  the 
mountain-crags.  When  you  have 
climbed  up  a  mountain,  through 
many  azigzag  and  through,  perilous 
paths  of  shale  and  through  im- 
mense boulders,  seeing  nothing 
before  you,  as  you  settle  your  col- 
lar to  the  work,  but  the  beetling 
height  overhead — however  often 
you  may  have  done  this  sort  of 
thing,  there  is  always  a  sensation 
of  the  unexpected  wben  at  last 
you  attain  the  panoramic  view. 
How  well  I  recall  that  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  Monte  Gene- 
loso,  when  some  fifteen  lakes  are 
outspread  between  you  and  the 
distant  mountain  -  walls  !  There 
are  no  lakes  in  the  Pyrenees, 
none  properly  so  called,  only  deep 
mountain  tarns,  not  larger  than 
those  of  our  own  Westmoreland 
lakes,  but^  O,  of  how  intense  a 
hlue  or  green  !  They  are  small, 
and  they  are  not  many.  Still 
there  are  districts  in  the  Pyrenees 
where  you  may  find,  in  the  ele- 
vated region  of  snow  and  glaciers, 
some  fifteen  or  eighteen  of  such 
lakes.  Boon  Nature  can  thus  give 
UB  our  freshest  and  keenest  im- 
pressions, wben  perhaps  we  had 
mournfully  told  ourselves  that 
the  veiy  faculty  of  being  impress- 
ed was  fast  departing  from  us. 
And  fear  this  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  to  foreign  lands  or  to  the  more 
&mou8  scenes  of  our  own.  I 
often  take  a  railway  ticket  to 
some  station  a  dozen  miles  away, 
and  work  my  way  back  to  head- 
quarters through  some  range  of 
country  hitherto  unexplored.  And 
there  is  one  great  overpowering 
charm  which  no  other  htndscape 
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can  possess.  You  are  breathing 
English  air  and  treading  English 
soil.  You  must  have  lived  away 
from  England  for  some  time  be- 
fore you  can  appreciate  how  much 
you  owe  her  or  fully  understand 
the  wondrous  working  of  the 
charm.  And  so  rich  is  our  island 
home  in  its  infinite  diversity  that 
I  can  never  wander  for  the  dozen 
miles  without  experiencing  some 
touch  of  that  mystic  charm  of  the 
unexpected. 

The  time  and  spot  where  I  am 
writing  form  an  example  of  the 
unexpected.  Yesterday  I  made 
the  ascent  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de 
Bigorre.  It  happened  this  way. 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  staying  at 
the  favourite  hostel  at  Gavamie, 
the  resort  of  so  many  Pyrenean 
travellers.  There  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  with  Count  Henry 
Bussell,  the  most  intrepid  and 
famous  of  Pyrenean  explorers, 
and  Dr.  Ball,  our  greatest  author- 
ity on  Switzerland  and  one  of  the 
greatest  on  Swiss  travel  Count 
Eussell  strongly  urged  on  me  the 
unique  magnificence  of  the  pan- 
oramic view  from  the  Pic  du  Midi, 
and  considered  it  the  best  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  day  but  one  after,  we  started 
from  Bareges,  and  succeeded  in  a 
slow  but  sure  way  in  making  the 
ascent.  There  is  a  resting-place 
an  hour  and  a  half  below  the 
summit,  a  Httle  ?idtellerie,  per- 
haps the  highest  inhabited  spot  in 
Europe.  We  were  strongly  urged 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  hotel, 
and  to  go  up  the  next  morning  at 
half-past  three  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  lovely 
afternoon,  and  we  can  hardly 
trust  the  weather  on  the  high 
mountains.  Accordingly  we 
climbed  to  the  topmost  point  of 
the  mountain.  Most  magnificent 
was  the  view.  It  was  impossible 
to  count  the  hundreds  of  gleam- 
ing  peaks,  most   of  them    with 
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slabs  or  sprinkliDgs  of  snow,  and 
many  with  glaciers  and  waterfalls. 
Towards  the  south  the  mists  were 
rising  over  the  vast  plain  of 
France,  which  resembled  a  tum- 
1>led  sea.  Bat  southward  the 
whole  range  of  French  and  Span- 
ish Pyrenees  were  seen  with  re- 
markable distinctness,  the  huge 
Maladetta,  which  is  often  invisible, 
coming  clearly  out.  Then  the 
sunshine  fell,  in  the  setting,  on 
the  gray  of  the  granite,  the  green 
of  the  hills,  the  white  of  the 
snow,  with  l3rilliant  and  remark- 
able effect ;  and,  as  wo  groped  our 
way  down  through  the  twilight, 
the  full  moon  arose,  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  in  our  north- 
ern skies. 

We  slept  that  night  in  our 
aerial  abode,  in  a  cell  whose  walls 
were  of  granite,  more  monklike 
than  the  chamber  which  I  stayed 
in  at  the  Simplon  Hospice  the  year 
before.  This  inn  is  itself  a  very 
unexpected  circumstance,  and  like 
none  other  that  I  have  ever  known. 
It  was  originally  built  by  some 
kindly  philanthropists  of  Bardges 
for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
those  who  might  be  exhausted 
and  fatigued  upon  the  great  moun- 
tain. To  the  present  day  they 
receive  the  poor,  and  give  them 
food  and  lodging  gratuitously. 
But  they  have  added  some  com- 
forts and  conveniences,  and  make 
out  a  regular  hotel-bill  for  tourists. 
Last  night,  as  I  lay  erwake,  I  heard 
the  wind  rising  and  moaning.  In 
the  morning  there  was  a  heavy 
rain,  and  a  deep  mist  lay  over  the 
valleys  and  over  the  deep  lakes, 
and  over  the  scattered  snows  that 
lay  far  beneath  u&  I  am  detained 
for  hours  before  I  can  with  safety 
venture  through  perilous  paths 
upon  the  valley ;  and  so,  having 
time  on  my  hands  on  this  unex- 
pected occasion,  I  appropriately 
resume  my  essay  on  the  unex- 
pected. 


Yet  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
or  two  more  about  the  time  and 
spot.  This  little  inn  is  a  most 
unexpected  kind  of  inn.  It  is  a 
curious  combination  of  the  scien- 
tific and  the  philanthropic.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de 
Bigorre  there  was  at  this  time 
rapidly  approaching  completion  an 
observatory  of  a  very  unique  cha- 
racter. It  had  been  in  progress 
for  some  years,  and  while  it  was 
in  progress  the  observations  were 
carried  on  at  the  little  inn  or 
hospice.  It  will  be  the  highest 
existing  observatory.  It  is  just  a 
few  yards  below  the  very  summit. 
There  are  excavations  made  in  the 
earth,  whither  perhaps  the  obser- 
vatory folk  will  have  to  retreat  at 
times.  They  were  eagerly  studying 
all  the  questions  relating  to  the 
support  of  life  at  a  great  altitude 
during  the  winter.  They  had  care- 
fully studied  all  the  records  relat- 
ing to  Arctic  voyages.  A  la^e 
number  of  explorers  and  scientists 
had  come  up  to  the  inn  on  the 
day  of  my  visit  Unexpectedly 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
considerable  detachment  of  the 
French  Alpine  Club.  The  ex- 
treme inclemency  of  the  day 
seemed  to  put  the  matter  of  the 
ascent  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  would  enjoy  a  banquet,  for 
which  large  preparations  had  been 
made.  A  number  of  them  had 
toiled  up  the  mountain  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  where  they  might 
have  slept  was  a  matter  of  carious 
conjecture,  for  I  believe  we  had 
secured  the  only  bedroom.  We 
had  turned  out  of  the  edUe-a- 
manger^  that  beds  might  be  made 
up.  Various  members  of  the  Al- 
pine Club  seemed  very  anxious 
that  their  observatory  should  be 
known  and  appreciated  in  Eng- 
land. 

So  frequent  a  factor  is  the  un- 
expected in  human  life,  that  we 
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ibid  illosiraUons  of  it  in  eyeiy 
path  of  literature,  in  every  range 
•   of  experience.     Let  us  take  some 
iUustiations.   Take  the  case  when 
Bome  sudden  idea  rushes  into  the 
mind.     How  interestiog  is  Watt*8 
account  of  his  Sunday  afternoon 
walk  across  the  Green  at  Glasgow, 
when  the  idea  of  the  improvement 
of  the  steam-engine  suddenly  hurst 
apon  him  I    '  I  had  gone,'  he  says, 
*  to  take  a  walk  on  a  fine  Sabbath 
afternoon.     I    had    entered    the 
Gieen  by  the  gate  at  the  foot  of 
Charlotte- street,  and  had  passed 
the  old   washing-house.     I   was 
thinking  upon  the  engine  at  the 
time,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the 
herd's  house,  when  the  idea  came 
into  my  mind  that  as  steam  was 
an  elastic  body  it  would  rash  into 
a  vacuum ;  and  if  a  communication 
were  made  between  the  cylinder 
and  an  exhausted  vessel,  it  would 
niah  into  it,  and  might  there  be 
condensed  without    cooling    the 
cylinder.     I  had  not  walked  far- 
ther than  the  Golf-house,  when 
the  whole  thing  was  arranged  in 
my  mind.'     By  this  thought  all 
the  conditions    of  the    existing 
steam-engine  were  changed,  and  it 
was  adapted  to  work  the  greatest 
induBtrial  revolution  of  our  time. 
How  interesting,  again,  was  the 
fist  discovery  of  those  vast  central 
waters  of  Africa,  the  first  gleam  of 
the  inland  seas,  which  will  pro- 
duce vast  results  hereafter !  'What 
is  that  streak  of  light  which  lies 
below  f  inquired  Burton.     *  I  am 
of  opinion,'  was  the  answer,  '  that 
it  ia  the  water.'    At  first  the  tra- 
veller, with  dimmed  weary  eyes, 
hardly  recognised  the  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  the  vision.    '  Ad- 
vancing, however,  a  few  yards,  the 
whole  scene  suddenly  burst  upon 
my  view,  filling  me  with  admira- 
tion, wonder,  and  delight.'    The 
water  lay  beneath  the  tropic  sun 
in  the  lap  of  the  taU  steel-coloured 
mountains.    The  east  wind  broke 


the  surface  into  crisp  wavelets, 
which  (ell  on  gleaming  sand 
bordered  by  sedgy  rashes.  The 
full  length  could  not  be  seen,  bat 
the  breadth  appeared  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  miles.  The  waters 
were  populous  with  canoes,  and 
the  shores  of  the  lake  were  lined 
with  native  villages.  These  waters 
were  always  beautiful,  and  re- 
minded the  travellers  of  the  soft 
scenery  of  the  Mediterranean.  Th  is 
was  a  great  '  moment,'  the  great- 
ness of  which  has  still  to  be  fully 
recognised  in  modem  history. 

Let  me  take  a  final  illustration 
from  travel,  and  this  time  nearer 
home.  I  have  been  looking  at  the 
French  version  of  De  Amicis' 
Beeollectians  of  London  and  Paris, 
His  sympathies  rather  go  with 
Paris,  to  which  he  has  devoted  the 
bulk  of  his  book.  His  feelings  in 
visiting  London  were  simply  those 
of  stupefaction.  It  loomed  upon 
him  in  all  the  vague  mystery  and 
magnitude  of  the  unexpected. 
Turin,  Florence,  and  Venice  are 
mere  country  villages  in  the  com- 
parison, where  people  live  a  quiet 
united  family  life.  He  shuddered 
when  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
vast  terminus  into  the  awful  end- 
less streets.  He  was  most  of  all 
impressed  with  the  view  from 
Westminster  Bridge,  which  he 
thonght  surpassed  the  view  from 
any  of  the  Paris  bridges.  The 
London  parks  astonished  him. 
The  pretty  children,  with  golden 
hair  and  fresh  complexions,  play- 
ing in  the  parks,  astonished  him 
most  of  all.  Tie  moved  about 
dazed,  in  a  sort  of  dream.  He 
passed  with  profound  indifierence 
objects  in  museums  and  libraries 
for  which  he  would  have  given 
anything  to  examine  leisurely  at 
home .  He  is  almost  appalled  when 
Greenwich  has  the  population  of 
Florence,  Chelsea  that  of  Kome, 
Hackney  that  of  Marseilles.  He 
is  good  enough  not  to  remind  us 
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that  there  is  a  difference  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  between  Greenwich  and 
Florence,  Chelsea  and  Eome.  The 
riches*,  the  greatness,  the  order  of 
London  struck  him  very  forcibly. 
He  almost  wished  himself  a  Lon- 
doner, that  he  might  look  down 
upon  the  Italians.  There  is  some- 
thing very  frank  and  generous  in 
the  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of  us, 
the  more  so  as  there  are  so  many 
weak  points  in  our  system  on 
which  foreigners  might  justly  be 
severe.  His  chief  complaint  is 
respecting  the  sombreness  of  the 
streets — too  much  monotony,  too 
much  incongruity,  that  there  is 
too  much  rain,  too  severe  a  Bun- 
day.  As  he  steams  down  the 
Thames,  through  the  docks,  his 
astonishment  reaches  its  climax; 
it  is  London  before  you,  London 
behind  you,  London  around  you ; 
evermore  this  immense  London. 
It  is  not  simply  the  port  of  Lon- 
don ;  it  is  the  port  of  every  region, 
the  centre  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, the  bond  of  union  between 
the  people  of  every  race  and  every 
sone.  The  unexpectedness  of  im- 
pressions of  foreign  travel  has 
Tarely  been  drawn  out  in  a  livelier 
and  more  natural  way  than  by  De 
Amicis  and  his  French  translator, 
Madame  Colomb. 

In  the  disclosures  of  social  life 
we  sometimes  obtain  picturesque 
glimpses  of  the  unexpected. 
Sometimes  favourable  circum- 
stances are  developed  where  they 
might  be  least  expected.  A  good 
many  stories  might  be  told  of 
incidents  which  happen  to  people 
who  take  lodgings  or  go  into  a 
boarding-house.  A  curious  case 
might  be  cited  from  the  recent 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Buckle,  the  his- 
torian. He  thought  that  he  would 
go  and  live  out  of  town,  and  fixed 
upon  Blackheath,  '  determined  by 
the  shady  avenues  of  the  fine 
Spanish  chestnuts  in  Greenwich 
Park.'    His  friend  Mr.  Capel  thus 


describes  what  happened.  ^His 
landlady,  who  has  been  a  widow 
four  or  five  years,  turned  out  a 
somewhat  remarkable  person.  She 
reads  Italian,  quotes  Tasso  and 
Dante,  is  well  up  in  French,  and 
knows  its  literature,  and  when 
necessary  can  produce  Yiigil  and 
Cicero.  In  manner  she  is  vary 
much  of  the  gentlewoman.  So 
you  will  not  wonder  that  in  the 
evening,  after  dinner,  he  some- 
times drops  the  aolitaire  and  in- 
vites her  to  converse,  as  he  takes 
his  ease  on  the  lawn  in  the  shade 
behind  the  house.' 

I  suppose  most  of  my  readers 
have  read  the  recent  Life  of 
Bishop  WUherforce,  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  most  favourite 
correspondent,  the  Bishop  gives  a 
curious  account  of  a  journey  which 
he  made  in  a  state  carriage  from 
Cambridge  to  London,  in  company 
with  Baron  and  Baroness  Bon- 
sen,  Count  Waldemar,  and  Sir 
Eobert  PecL  The  Bishop  writes  : 
*  I  had  a  very  curious  observation 
of  Sir  R  Peel.  He  was  reading 
the  Quarterly,  and  soon  settled 
into  Croker's  bitter  attack  upon 
him,  peeping  into  its  uncut  leaves 
with  intense  interest,  and  yet  not 
liking  to  show  that  interest  by 
cutting;  and  so,  when  Madame 
Bunsen,  who  saw  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on,  offered  a  paper- 
cutter,  courteously  declining  it, 
and  lapsing  into  an  article  on  Pan- 
tagruelism,  to  fall  again  into  the 
old  article  and  peep  again  into  the 
uncut  leaves  as  soon  as  all  was 
quiet.'  How  well  I  can  imagine 
the  scene  !  The  proud  sensitive 
ex-Premier  affecting  indifference 
while  he  writhed  under  the  attack ; 
while  the  keen,  shrewd,  busy 
glance  of  the  Bishop,  which  some 
of  us  knew  so  well,  was  watching, 
noting,  analysing  all  the  time. 
There  was  some  degree  of  likeness 
between  the  two  men.  Samuel 
Wilberforce  would  have  made  a 
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good    premier,    and  Sir    Robert 
vould  not  have  made  a  bad  bishop. 
After    reading    the    memoirs  of 
bothy  I  cannot  help  feeling  con- 
scious, I  will  not  say  of  a  moral 
obliquity,  but  of  a  moral  near- 
sightedness in  the  case  of  each 
iUnstrioas  personage.     I  do  not 
profess  to  blame,  but  at  the  same 
time  lam  quite  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  behaviour  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  towards  the  Tory  party,  the 
behaviour  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
towards  Dr.  Hampden.    But  here 
what  happens  is  the  unexpected. 
Suppose  even  an  augel  could  have 
drawn  aside    the    veil  of  futu- 
rity, and  have  shown  those  twa 
travellers    sitting  opposite    each 
other  in  the  state  carriage  the  seK- 
same  fate  lying  in  wait  for  them. 
To  each  the  stumbling  footfedl  of 
a  beast  was  to  prove  fatal     To 
one  on  the  fashionable  London 
dope,  to  the  other  on  the  Evershed 
Bonghs  in  the  sweet  countryside, 
eame   the  sudden  transition    of 
what  men   call   sheer    accident. 
And  the  Bishop  tells  the  story  of 
Sir    Robert's    slyness     without 
thinking  that  the  relentless  press 
will  tell  the  story  of  his  own  sly- 
ness in  detecting  that  slyness; 
and  yet,  methinks,  it  was  very 
innocent  slyness  on  either  sida 
The  memory  of  each  great  man 
will  always  be  associated  with  the 
unexpected. 

We  may  draw  an  instance  of 
the  unexpected  from  another 
region  of  literature.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  says  that  the  greatest 
literary  '  find'  of  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries  is  that  of  the  lost 
epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome. 
The  first  epistle  is  found  with  most 
Hss.  of  the  New  Testament ;  for 
instance,  with  that  fampus  Alex- 
andrine Codex,  which  is  kept 
under  lock  and  key  at  the  British 
Muaeom.  A  certain  Greek  bishop 
fiiiennios  found  it^  written  on 
parchment  in  cursive  characters  in 


the  library  of  the  Most  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Fanor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  published  it  forthwith. 
The  book  excited  an  immense 
amount  of  attention,  and  evoked 
quite  a  literature  of  its  own.  Our 
own  dignitaries  gave  a  most  cor- 
dial reception  to  a  work  which 
seems  to  draw  closer  the  bonds 
between  the  Greek  and  Anglican 
Churches.  But  it  never  rains  but 
it  pours.  To  quote  Bishop  Light- 
foot's  language,  '  the  students  of 
early  patristic  literature  had 
scarcely  realised  the  surprise'  when 
it  was  announced  the  University 
of  Cambridge  had  secured  by  pur- 
chase a  MS.  containing  the  two 
epistles  in  a  Syriac  version.  The 
treasure  belonged  to  the  late 
Oriental  scholar,  M.  Jules  Mohl 
of  Paris.  The  greatest  instances 
of  such  *  finds'  of  literary  and  his- 
torical value  are,  of  course,  the 
discovery  of  the  Catacombs  and 
the  discovery  of  Herculaneum 
and  PompeiL  A  very  curious 
instance  of  the  unexpected  is  to 
be  found  in  a  letter  of  M.  Guizot 
to  his  daughter  Pauline,  to  be 
read  in  the  recently  published 
volume,  M.  Guizot  in  Private 
lAfe.  '  I  had  two  adventures  at 
Windsor.  Here  is  my  second  ad- 
venture. On  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  Windsor  the  Queen  retired 
at  eleven  o'clock ;  we  stayed  be- 
hind talking  for  half  an  hour. 
At  midnight  I  set  out  to  find  my 
own  apartment,  and  I  lose  myself 
in  the  galleries,  saloons,  and  cor- 
ridors. At  last  I  slowly  open  a 
door,  taking  it  for  mine,  and  I 
see  a  lady  beginning  to  undress, 
attended  by  her  maid.  I  shut 
the  door  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  begin 
again  to  search  for  my  own  room. 
I  at  last  find  some  one  who  shows 
me  the  way.  I  go  to  bed.  .  The 
next  day  at  dinner  the  Queen  said 
to  me  laughingly,  *^  Do  you  know 
that  you  entered  my  room  at  mid- 
night T     "How,  ma'ami   Was  it 
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your  Majesty's  door  that  I  half 
opened  V  "  Certainly."  And 
she  began  laughing  again,  and  so 
did  I.  I  told  her  of  my  perplexity, 
which  she  had  already  guessed ; 
and  I  asked  whether,  if,  like  St.- 
Simon  or  t^'ully,  I  should  ever 
write  my  memoirs,  she  would 
allow  me  to  mention  that  I  had 
opened  the  Queen  of  England's 
door  in  Windsor  Castle  while  she 
was  going  to  bed.  She  gave  me 
permission,  and  laughed  heartily.' 
We  should  not  have  ventured  to 
quote  this  extract  unless  her 
Majesty's  permission  had  been 
given. 

The  facts  of  our  mental  and 
spiritual  life  produce  strange  phe- 
nomena of  the  unexpected.  You 
may  find  discussions  on  these  sub- 
jects in  those  philosophical  writers 
who  have  treated  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  or  the  theologians 
who  have  written  such  books  as 
lionest  Newton's  Coiuliphoria, 
There  you  may  read  of  the  mists 
and  storms  that  may  obscure  and 
devastate  human  nature.  From 
the  spiritualistic  point  of  view  you 
can  hardly  help  being  convinced 
of  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil 
angels.  A  man  shows  himself 
both  better  and  worse  than  him- 
self. Suddenly  there  is  an  incur- 
sion of  dark  thoughts.  Old  facts, 
that  seemed  buried  away  in  the 
oldest  and  farthest  depths  of  con- 
sciousness, start  into  life.  Evil 
suggestions  and  monstrous  fancies 
are  offered  with  sudden  distinct- 
ness. You  are  overwhelmed  for 
the  moment  when  these  moral 
abysses  yawn  before  your  moral 
nature,  when  hopelessness  and  dis- 
may seem  to  gather  overhead,  as 
the  heaving  crags  of  a  mountain- 
gorge.  You  perceive,  with  a  sud- 
denness of  surprise,  what  unex- 
pected possibilities  of  evil  will 
exist.  Or,  perhaps,  the  reverse 
may  strangely  and^sweetly  hap- 


pen. You  may  suddenly  become 
conscious  of  a  sweet  and  gracious 
effluence.  As  upon  a  summer 
evening  the  sense  of  hearing  may 
become  suddenly  sharpened,  and 
youheareverythmgwith  unwonted 
keen  distinctness,  so  a  latent 
spiritual  sense,  so  often  latent, 
seems  to  awake  suddenly.  You 
appear  to  grasp  the  modem  facts 
of  life  in  their  reality  and  their 
relationship.  Your  perversity  of 
mind,  your  moodiness  of  temper, 
seem  to  vanish  suddenly.  A 
spirit  of  calm  has  fallen  upon 
the  restless  mind.  A  spirit  of 
exaltation  has  alighted  on  the 
debased  heart,  gasping  and  moan- 
ing in  its  recollections  and  anti- 
cipations. A  sort  of  music  awakes 
in  the  soul.  Hope,  with  her 
anchor  and  her  star,  is  present 
once  more.  There  is  a  sense  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  effluence 
in  these  moments  which  are  some- 
times called  '  moments  of  inspira- 
tion.' They  are  not  transitory; 
but,  in  their  effect,  lift  us  into  a 
higher  state  of  existenca  Per- 
haps the  phenomenon  in  these 
that  strikes  us  most  is  the  sudden- 
ness and  the  unexpectedness. 

Then  illnesses  and  accidents^ 
with  the  mention  of  which  I 
started  on  this  devious  essay,  are 
matters  which,  by  the  patient  in- 
deed, are  regarded  as  instances  of 
the  most  unpleasant  form  of  the 
unexpected.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  is  not  altogether  the  case 
with  illnesses,  for  there  is  a  true 
aphorism  which  says  that  all  acute 
diseases  are  chronic  diseases — ^that 
is  to  say,  that  they  are  the  oi^gan- 
ised  results  of  certain  antecedents. 
But  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
accident  is  altogether  unmitigated. 
Then  think  of  the  railway  acci- 
dent, against  which  the  most  pru- 
dent and  far-sighted  man  cannot 
possess  any  guarantee.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  know  the  different 
accounts   of  a  railway  accident 
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given  by  the  late  Charles  Dickens 
and  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  0,  those 
sad  changes  and  chances  of  life  ! 
The  blooming  maiden — so  I  heard 
the  story — gets  in  at  the  railway 
station  for  a  two  miles'  ride  to  meet 
hor  doom.  But  of  coarse  volumes 
might  be  written  on  railway  acci- 
dents alone,  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  and  disastrous  of  all 
iUostrations  of  the  unexpected. 

Bat  to  get  back  to  the  simple 
philosophy  of  our   subject     Its 
main  purport  has  already  been 
indicated.     We  must  attune  our 
minds  to  an  attitude  that  recog- 
nises the  changes  and   chances. 
We  must  make  allowance  for  their 
coming — most    anticipate  them, 
and  leave  a  margin.    Forewarned, 
we  are  forearmed.    We  need  not 
be  taken  by  surprise  if  the  unex- 
pected comes  in  the  most  unex- 
pected form.     There   is  such  a 
thing  as  a  quiet  courage  in  human 
life,  when  we  fear  no  evil  because 
the  heart  is  fixed.     There  is  such 
a  thing  as  being  fully  settled  as 
respects  the  great  issues  of  life 
and  death,  and    being  able  to 
modulate  all  details  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supreme  governing 
principles  of  life.    Then  will  come 


that  supreme  unexpected  event 
which  Kichard  Hooker  calls  '  our 
own  uncertain  tin^e  of  most  as- 
sured departure.'  No  wise  man 
will  leave  that  contingency  out 
of  his  speculations.  One  day  I 
was  talking  with  an  eminent  con- 
veyancing solicitor.  'The  one 
thing  against  which  we  have  to 
guard,'  said  the  man  of  law, '  is 
the  contingency  of  the  demise.' 
We  know  what  he  meant  by  this 
delicate  veiling  of  the  phrase. 
Happily,  this  is  the  contingency 
for  which  every  preparation  may 
be  made.  We  Hve  in  the  ages 
of  grace;  we  have  faith  in  a 
Redemption.  In  that  faith  may 
we  so  live  and  die  that  the  un- 
expected may  not  be  the  unwel- 
come! 

*  What  call  we  do  o'er  whom  the  unbc- 
hollen 
Hangs  in  a  nUht  with  which  we  can- 
not cope  ? 
What  bat  look  onward,  and  with  faces 
golden 
Speak  to  each  other  softly  of  a  hope  ? 

Can  it  be  true,  the  grace  He  ia  declar- 
ing? 
0,  let  as  trust  Him,  for  His  words  are 
fair. 
Man,  what  is  this,  and  why  art  thoa 
despairing  ? 
God  will  forgive  thee  all  but  thy  de- 
spair.' 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

'  She  had  just  time  to  look  up  and  smiles' 

HALIBURTOy. 

*  Though  men  may  fall  in  love  with 
prls  at  play,  there  is  nothing  to  make 
them  stand  to  their  love  like  seeing  them 
at  work.'  Cobbktt. 

When  once  Madge  had  got  the 
turn,  she  hegan  to  mend  very 
quickly.  Soon  she  was  allowed 
to  sit  up  for  a  little  while  in  the 
large  armchair  beside  her  own 
fire ;  then  she  was  told  she  might 
venture  down-stairs  for  a  short 
time  each  day,  and  hopes  were 
even  held  out  that  if  she  con- 
tinued to  behave  properly  she 
might  soon  go  for  a  drive. 

Those  were  happy  times  j  for  a 
few  days'  complete  rest  soon  re- 
stored Mrs.  Grant  to  her  usual 
health.  Madge  daily  made  strides 
in  health  and  spirits;  even  the 
weather  was  propitious,  for  it  be- 
stowed on  them  in  generous 
measure  its  very  finest  quality  of 
October  sunshine,  often  one  of 
the  most  delightiful  months  of 
the  year. 

Norah  was  bravely  trying  to 
fight  out  her  own  particular  trou- 
bles, and,  if  possible,  to  forget 
them  entirely,  by  bestowing  a 
double  amount  of  attention  on 
home  duties.  Easier  said  than 
done,  though.  Once  or  twice 
lately  she  had  felt  sure  her 
mother  had  guessed  her  secret, 
but  never  since  the  first  night 
had  it  been  touched  on  between 
them. 

One   day  she   was  seated   at 


work  beside  Madge,  in  their  coey 
little  drawing-room;  it  was  late 
on  in  the  morning,  and  ever 
since  breakfast  she  had  been 
amusing  the  little  invalid  with 
story  after  story,  till  at  last, 
glancing  up,  she  discovered  that 
she  was  unfolding  her  store  to 
the  furniture  alone,  for  Madge 
had  fallen  peacefully  asleep. 
Norah  quietly  worked  on  without 
disturbing  her,  till  her  mother 
entered  the  room,  and  then  held 
up  a  finger  warningly,  pointing 
to  the  child.  Mrs.  Grant  came 
noiselessly  up  and  gently  folded 
Madge's  shawl  closer  round  her, 
while  she  whispered, 

'  You  had  better  go  out  for  a 
turn,  dear ;  I  will  sit  by  Madge 
till  you  come  back ;  don't  hurry.* 

Norah  demurred.  She  had 
not  cared  for  many  walks  during 
her  sister's  illness,  and  to-day  felt 
more  inclined  to  stay  at  home. 
There  was  nowhere  to  go  to,  she 
urged,  and  a  walk  without  an 
object  was  so  uninteresting.  But 
Mrs.  Grant  stood  firm.  She 
smilingly  pointed  to  a  vase  full  of 
not  over-fresh  flowers. 

'  Go  and  see  what  you  can  find 
to  replenish  those,  dear ;  the  walk 
will  do  you  good,  I  know.' 

So  Norah  gave  in;  and  once 
out  in  the  fresh  autumn  air  she 
felt  that  her  mother  was  right: 
she  did  require  the  walk,  and 
already  felt  better  for  it ;  her  head 
was  beginning  to  get  muddled 
with  staying  so  much  indoors. 

She  bent  her  steps  towards  a 
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pietty  little  flower-shop  in  the 
Bayswater-Toad,  to  see  what  late 
flowsTs  could  still  he  found  there 
for  Madge. 

Norah  was  quite  accustomed  to 
walking  alone,  and  usually  rather 
enjoyed  it;  but  of  late  she  had 
sought  communion  with  her  own 
thoughts  as  little  as  possible,  they 
had  proved  so  veiy  unsatisfactory. 
This  morning,  t^  as  she  would, 
back  came  those  tiresome  obtrusive 
recollections,  always  forcing  them- 
selves where  they  were  not  wanted, 
always  getting  pushed  to  one  side, 
and  locked  out  at  the  back-door, 
only  to  come  crowding  round  with 
renewed  force  to  the  front  again. 
Ever  since  she  knew  Geoifrey  had 
letumed  to  London,  Xorah  had 
indulged  almost  unconsciously  in 
just  the  very  faintest  hope  that, 
knowing  how  ill  her  sister  had 
been,  he  might  perhaps  come  to 
inquire    after   her.     And    often 
lately,  when  the  bell  rang  at  some 
unusual  time,  she  would  start  and 
look  up,  almost  expecting  to  see 
him  enter.     Once  or  twice  Madge 
bad  remarked  on  this,  and  inno- 
cently asked  if  she  expected  any 
one.    Ah,  if  she  could  only  have 
known  how  ready,  how  more  than 
ready,  Geoffirey  was  to  come  with- 
out any  pretext  whatever  1  Had  he 
thought  for  a  moment  that  she 
would  care  to  see  him,  how  differ- 
ent would  her  feelings  have  been  ! 
But  it  is  these  many  '  ifs'  in  life 
that  help  to  make  up  its  puzzles. 
However,  it  is  always  a  comfort 
to  remember  that,  t/ we  only  wait 
patiently,  everything  will  come 
right  some  day.    Yet  at  two-and- 
twenty  '  some  day'  seems  very  far 
off;  almost  as  far  indeed  as  it  did 
to  us  years  ago,  when  our  mother 
told  us  children  to  wait  patiently 
for  some  coveted  treasure :  perhaps 
if  we  were  good  we  should  'some 
^y  get  it!    That  answer  used 
always  to  sound  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory;  yet  the  'some  day*  usually 


arrived  in  the  end,  and  often  when 
the  treasure  was  actually  ours  we 
ceased  to  care  for  it. 

Korah  strolled  on,  reached  the 
shop,  bought  her  flowers,  and  be- 
gan to  retrace  her  steps,  for  she 
did  not  feel  inclined  for  a  very 
long  walk  this  morning.  She 
was  almost  at  home,  when  a  voice 
sounded  in  her  oar,  so  familiar, 
so  closely  connected  with  her 
thoughts,  that  involuntarily  she 
started.  Yes,  there  stood  Geof- 
frey face  to  face  with  her !  Quickly 
her  hand  was  held  out,  and  warm- 
ly and  heartily  shaken.  In  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  of  meeting, 
Norah  had  not  thought  of  guard- 
ing her  flings,  and  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  look  of  pleasure 
on  her  face  as  she  recognised 
Geoffrey.  He  noticed  it  at  once, 
and  a  thrill  of  hope  and  joy  shot 
through  his  heart  as  he  did  so. 
Could  this  meeting  really  have 
given  her  pleasure  ?  and  if  so — 
that  other  thought  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true  ! 

'Will  you  let  Lassie  and  me 
see  you  safely  home,  Miss  Grant? 
he  proposed ;  *  I  think  you  do  not 
live  far  from  here,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  your  sister.' 

O  Geoffrey,  what  a  hypocrite 
you  are ! 

*Yes,*  said  Norah,  trying  to 
speak  naturally  and  calmly,  and 
to  still  the  thumps  her  stupid 
heart  tvould  give,  'in  Addison- 
gardens ;  we  are  nearly  there 
now.  O,  thanks,'  as  Geoffrey 
convoyed  the  flowers  from  her 
hands  to  his  own  ;  '  those  are  for 
Madge,  she  is  so  fond  of  flowers.' 

'  Does  she  like  fruit,  too  V  in- 
quired Geoffrey,  who  just  now 
would  have  enjoyed  nothing  better 
than  feasting  the  whole  world 
round,  he  felt  so  light  of  heart. 

'  O  yes ;  I  am  afraid  she  would 
eat  just  as  much  of  it  as  she 
could  get ;  and  now  she  is  growing 
better  it  is  such  a  treat  to  her.' 
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'Then  may  I  bring  her  some 
pears  to-morrow  1  Pears  and  grapes^ 
they  could  not  hurt  her;  and  I 
know  my  mother  has  some  fine 
ones  at  home  ;  it  will  be  a  mercy 
to  help  us  to  eat  them.' 

'Yes,'  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground;  Norah  'thought 
Madge  might  eat  them ;  it  would 
be  very  kind.' 

Lassie  wondered  much  why 
her  master  walked  so  very  slowly 
this  morning — generally  he  would 
have  got  over  the  distance  in  half 
the  time ;  but  he  looked  perfectly 
happy,  so  the  faithful  beast  was 
satisfied. 

Geoffrey  soon  said,  *  Have  you 
often  heard  from  our  friends  in 
the  Highlands,  Miss  Grant?  lean 
assure  you,  we  missed  you  sadly 
after  your  departure.'  Common- 
place words,  but  the  tone  meant 
a  good  deal 

Norah  told  him  her  news ;  and 
he  asked  after  every  one  by  name. 
He  furtively  watched  her  face 
as  she  mentioned  Percival;  in' 
spite  of  herself  her  colour  rose, 
and  Geoffrey  gave  a  little  sigh  and 
walked  on  rather  more  quietly 
than  before.  He  could  not  make 
it  out ;  she  had  seemed  so  really 
glad  to  see  him ;  and  yet,  what 
could  she  mean  by  colouring  up 
in  this  way  the  moment  Percival's 
name  was  mentioned  1  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  it.  How  earnest- 
ly he  wished  Percival  had  never 
thought  of  taking  him  into  his  confi- 
dence, or  else  had  confided  in  him 
a  little  farther,  and  had  informed 
him  of  the  results  of  his  hopes  I 
However,  this  was  not  the  time  or 
place  to  reason  out  the  matter, 
and,  making  an  effort,  he  quitted 
the  subject  of  the  Highlands,. and 
they  chatted  away  on  ordinary 
topics  till  Norah's  home  was 
reached.  She  had  quite  regained 
her  self-possefision,  and,  as  he 
handed  her  the  fiowers  at  her  own 
^oor,  invited  him  in  to  see  her 


mother  just  as  quietly  and 
naturally  as  she  would  have  done 
the  merest  stranger.  But  Geof- 
frey could  not  accept  her  invitation 
to-day — ^he  must  hasten  home,  or 
he  should  keep  his  mother  wait- 
ing for  lunch ;  but  tjo-morrow — 
might  he  call  to-morrow,  when 
he  brought  the  fruit  1 

Norah  said  yes,  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  him;  and  just  be- 
cause she  felt  so  glad,  she  made 
her  answer  sound  rather  cold, 
from  her  very  fear  of  its  being 
warmer  than  was  maidenly. 

*  Yes,  you  are  very  week,  I  am 
a&aid,'  quoth  Geofirey  to  himself, 
^  as  he  stalked  homewards.  *  But 
I  couldn't  help  it  She  did  seem 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  yet  that 
pleasure  may  have  be^  quite 
apart  from  any  deeper  feeling. 
No  doubt,  if  she  met  her  grand- 
father out  walking,  she  would  be 
pleased.  Still — ah,  well,  my  dog, 
you  and  I  have  had  a  pleasant 
walk,  at  all  events.' 

I  think  if  Lassie  could  have 
answered,  she  might  have  said, 
*  Speak  for  yourself,  dear  master  ; 
you  never  even  bestowed  one 
word  on  me !' 

Mrs.  Grant  looked  up  as  Norah 
entered. 

'  I  am  glad  you  took  such,  a 
long  walk ;  you  have  got  a  nice 
colour,  and  look  quite  a  different 
girl.    How  far  did  you  go  V 

'Only  to  the  flower-shop.  Have 
I  been  long  awayf  she  asked 
rather  absently ;  and  in  a  minute 
added,  '1  met  Mr.  Lindsay, 
mother,  as  I  was  returning,  and  be 
walked  home  with  me.  He  wishes 
to  bring  Madge  some  fruit  to-mor- 
row, and  I  told  him  you  would 
be  pleased  to  see  him.' 

Mrs.  Grant  just  glanced  up 
once,  then  said  cheerfully,  <  Quite 
right,  dear ;  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
know  him.  How  kind  to  think 
of  Madge  !  Lunch  will  be  ready 
in  two  minutes ;  I  should  advise 
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yon  to  nm  up  and  get  ready  f  and, 
thankful  to  hide  her  blushes, 
Korah  escaped. 

The  next. da  J  brought  Geoffrey, 
Lassie,  and  a  large  basket  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  which  all  combined 
to  fill  Madge's  soul  with  delight. 
First,  she  had  a  gentleman  caller 
all  to  herself ;  for  had  not  Norah 
distinctly  told  her  that  Mr.  Lind- 
say was  coming  to  see  her  ?  Had 
she  been  three  or  four  years  older 
she  might  perhaps  have  doubted 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  Then 
Lassie,  who  had  been  shut  out  on 
the  doorstep  to  begin  with,  was 
called  in,  and  put  through  endless 
tricks  for  her  edification,  some  of 
which  made  her  laugh  till  the 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks;  and 
she  had  fruit  and  flowers  enough 
to  last  her  for  a  week. 

When  Geoffrey  saw  Norah  yes- 
terday, the  surprise  of  meeting 
had  given  her  a  colour;  but  to- 
day, as  he  sat  in  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, by  way  of  chatting 
with  Mrs.  Grant,  his  eyes  con- 
stantly wandered  to  the  daugh- 
ter's face  ;  and  he  saw  now  what 
before  he  had  not  noticed,  that 
it  looked  pale  and  worn  with 
watching  and  anxiety.  There 
were  some  dark  lines  under  the 
fyes,  too,  which  he  did  not  re- 
member seeing  there  ;  but  in  his 
eyes  she  only  looked  ten  times 
sweeter,  lovelier,  more  womanly 
than  ever.  He  did  not  want  a 
wife  who  could  only  smile  and 
sing  and  dance ;  but  a  true  wo« 
man,  whose  graces  would  shine  as 
brightly  in  the  little  home-circle 
as  in  society,  whose  qualities 
would  brighten  the  shady,  as  well 
as  the  sunny,  side  of  life ;  and  he 
felt,  as  he  watched  Norah  to-day, 
that  in  her  he  saw  all  that  he 
most  admired  in  woman  combined 
—gentle  and  loving,  cheerful  and 
unselfish ;  a  girl  with  a  high  prin-. 
ciple  guiding  all  her  actions,  else 
these  qualities  could  not  be. 


Once  in  the  course  of  his  call 
Madge  moved  restlessly  on  her 
sofa,  and  he  saw  Korah  quietly 
rise,  shake  up  the  pillow,  place  it 
more  comfortably,  and  the  younger 
pull  down  the  elder  sister's  hand 
and  give  it  a  quiet  squeeze  by 
way  of  thanks.  There  was  no  ob- 
trusive display  of  affection  on 
Norah's  part — no  fussy  ways;  but 
he  read  this  in  a  pleasanter  man- 
ner in  the  loving  glances  Madge 
occasionally  shot  towards  her 
sister,  and  the  contented  look  (9n 
her  face  when  Norah  was  seated 
near.  Geoffrey,  as  I  say,  noticed 
all  this,  and  quietly  made  a  note 
of  it  in  his  memory.  Small 
things  tell  character,  and  a  straw 
will  show  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing.  As  he  sat  in  that  little 
drawing-room,  he  remembered  a 
conversation  he  and  Fanny  had 
held  the  morning  after  Norah*s 
arrival  at  Robin  Lodge  Truly 
the  kind  little  lady  had  not  over- 
praised her  friend  when  speaking 
of  the  latter's  home- life ;  and  he 
found  himself  picturing  her  in 
another  home,  making  the  light 
and  sunshine  of  it,  as  she  did  of 
this,  till  he  suddenly  became 
aware  that  Mrs.  Grant  had  twice 
addressed  a  remark  to  him  with- 
out obtaining  any  answer. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  call, 
he  took  his  departure.  As  he 
rose  to  go,  he  said, 

*  Mrs.  Grant,  my  mother  would 
much  like  to  call  on  you;  may 
she  1  And  would  your  daughter 
be  allowed  to  take  a  drive  soon  1 
Our  old  horses  are  very  steady,  and 
go  so  slowly  that  I  do  not  think 
it  could  hurt  her.' 

Madge's  eyes  beamed;  after  a 
few  weeks'  illness  the. idea  of  the 
open  air  does  sound  delightful; 
so,  holding  out  this  pleasant  pos- 
sibility as  an  inducement  to  get 
well  quickly,  Geoffrey  bade  them 
good-bye. 

*I    think    that    is    the    very 
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nicest  person  I  have  ever  seen/ 
remarked  Madge,  as  the  door 
closed  on  him.  *  What  a  long 
time  he  stayed  too^  more  than 
half  an  hour  hy  that  clock  !' 

Mrs.  Grant  laughed  at  the 
warmth  of  her  tone. 

'  My  dear,  it  is  not  good  man- 
ners to  time  your  Mends'  calls.' 

*But,  mother,  don't  you  like 
himr 

*  Yes,  dear,  veiy  much.  It 
was  very  nice  and  kind  of  him 
to"  bring  you  such  lovely  fruit 
and  flowers.* 

'  And,  Norah,  don't  you  think 
him  just  the  nicest  person  you 
ever  met?'  continued  the  trying 
Madge. 

Norah  suddenly  remembered  it 
was  time  for  her  sister  to  take 
her  medicine,  and  murmuring 
something  to  this  effect,  rather 
hurriedly  quitted  the  room  to  get 
it 

*  Mother,  why  does  Norah  be- 
have so  funnily  1*  inquired  the 
injured  Madge.  '  She  might  an- 
swer a  straight  question  properly, 
I  think.' 

Mrs.  Grant  smiled,  as  she 
settled  her  daughter  more  com- 
fortably. 

'  It  was  really  very  rude  of  her, 
darling,  was  it  not,  to  run  away 
without  answering  you?  Never 
mind,  you  and  I  can  chat  together 
without  her.  Yes,  I  think  Mr. 
Lindsay  must  be  one  of  the  very 
nicest  persons,  as  you  say.  And 
now  I  am  going  to  arrange  these 
lovely  flowers  for  you,  and  put 
them  in  water  before  they  fade.' 

*  Norah  is  taking  a  wonderfully 
long  time  to  get  my  medicine,  I 
think,'  grumbled  the  small  in- 
valid; 'she  seemed  half-asleep 
just  now.' 

*  Never  mind,  she  will  be  down 
this  minute  ;'  and  Mrs.  Grant  re- 
fused to  call  her,  as  Madge  desired. 

She  was  a  wise  woman,  and 
saw  quite  clearly  how  the  ground 


lay ;  that  each  evidently  liked  the 
other,  and  that  there  was  some 
little  obstacle  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore the  happy  conclusion  eould 
be  arrived  at.  She  had  gathered 
that  her  daughter  loved  Geoifiey 
from  their  fireside  talk  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival,  and  she 
thought  from  one  or  two  circum- 
stancos  that  the  love  was  retomed. 
Never  was  there  a  woman  less  of 
a  match-maker;  she  would  have 
scorned  the  title ;  yet  she  had  a 
mother's  natural  desire  to  see  her 
daughter  made  happy.  Bat  the 
thing  must  happen  of  itself;  she 
felt  that  if  a  man  had  not  courage 
enough  to  flght  his  way  throagh 
obstacles  he  was  not  worthy  of 
the  name. 

She  thought  that  in  time  every- 
thing would  come  right  between 
the  two;  they  must  settle  the  mat- 
ter for  themselves.    Wise  woman  ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
*  Love  will  find  out  the  way.' 

Geoffrey  was  in  his  studio.  It 
was  not  a  very  bright  picture  he 
was  engaged  on.  There  was  con- 
siderably more  cloud  than  sun- 
shine in  it,  and  his  brows  were 
puckered  and  his  face  looked 
gloomy,  as  if  to  suit  the  subject. 
He  was  pondering  over  yesterday's 
call,  wondering  what  steps  he 
might  take  in  the  matter.  Any- 
thing would  be  better  than  this 
present  weary  uncertainty,  any 
conclusion  must  be  easier  to  bear 
than  these  tormenting  doubts. 
Had  Percival  proposed?  and  if  so, 
had  Norah  accepted  or  refused 
him?  Even  if  the  latter  surmise 
were  the  case,  was  there  any  hope 
for  him,  Geoffrey?  Her  manner 
yesterday  had,  been  quiet  and  com- 
posed, almost  to  coldness.  What 
could  she  mean  by  acting  so  after 
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her  seeming  gladness  at  meeting 
only  the  day  before  1  As  Geoffrey 
pondered  thus,  occupied  more  with 
hiB  thoughts  than  his  picture,  the 
amount  of  black  paint  that  got 
into  it  would  have  made  it  a  suit- 
able sign  for  an  undertaker's  estab- 
lishment 

At  tea-time  he  always  joined 
his  mother,  and  many  were  the 
cosy  chats  they  enjoyed  over  the 
social  cup.  But  to-day  he  just 
strode  into  the  room,  took  his 
cup  from  her  hands,  drank  its 
contents  silently,  and  remarked 
eie  he  again  quitted  the  room, 

^I  am  shocking  bad  company 
ibis  afternoon,  mother,  as  no 
doubtyou  have  already  discovered, 
and  am  best  left  to  myself;  so  I 
will  retire  now,  and  try  before 
dinner-time  to  dispose  of  my 
black  dog  up  the  chimney,  as  you 
used  to  do  for  me  years  ago. 
Tour  son  is  in  a  disgracefully  bad 
temper,  mother ;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  where  scolding  will 
do  no  good.' 

'  Poor  old  Geoff !  I  don't  fancy 
it  can  be  very  bad,  when  you  are 
so  ready  to  confess  to  it.  But 
don't  think  of  me,  my  dear;  I 
have  a  number  of  accounts  to  look 
over,  and  shall  be  busy  tiU  din- 
ner-time too.' 

When  mother  and  son  met 
again  the  black  dog  had  certainly 
been  disposed  of  some  where;  there 
was  no  trace  of  him  remaining, 
not  even  a  bit  of  his  curly  taiL 
But  in  spite  of  the  conversation 
Geoffrey  valiantly  kept  up  through- 
out dinner,  he  looked  tired  and 
worn ;  and  his  mother  was  quite 
prepared  for  it^  when,  having  re- 
gained the  drawing-room  and 
seated  themselves  comfortably  be- 
fore the  fire,  he  said, 

'  Don't  let  us  have  any  lamps  to- 
night, mother;  this  firelight  is 
so  pleasant^  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  knitted  quite  as  much  as  is 
good  for  you,  for  one  day  at  least.' 


'  These  grand  silk  socks  won't 
get  on  quickly  at  that  rate,  Geoff, 
and  I  am  sure  you  require  them.' 

'Never  mind,  my  feet  must 
just  be  content  with  the  old  ones. 
I  don't  want  you  to  knit  now.' 

'  Very  well,  my  son ;'  and  the 
old  lady  submissively  folded  her 
hands  and  awaited  the  commands 
of  her  lord  and  master. 

Sensible  woman !  she  knew 
when  to  speak  and  when  to  keep 
silence;  and  now,  though  she 
guessed  easily  enough  what  it 
was  Geoffrey  had  to  say,  she  left 
him  to  open  out  his  heart  to  her 
in  his  own  way,  knowing  that 
she  could  no  more  assist  in  the 
operation  than  she  could  form  one 
of  her  favourite  rose-buds  into  a 
full-blown  flower. 

Presently  Geoffrey  began : 

'  I  have  told  you  about  the  call 
I  made  yesterday,  have  I  not, 
mother  V 

Now,  it  chanced  that  he  had 
made  two  or  three  calls  yesterday, 
and  had  also  told  his  mother  of  the 
one  par  excellence  several  times 
over ;  but  she  abstained  from  say- 
ing so,  and  only  answered, 

*Yes,  Geoff;  you  found  Mrs. 
Grant  at  home,  I  believe  V 

'  Yes ;  and  I  saw  the  little  girl 
who  has  been  ill  too.' 

Neither  was  this  news  ;  but 
Mrs.  Lindsay  guessed  what  was 
coming,  and  inquired,  with  much 
interest, 

*  Yes,  dear  1  And  she  was  bet- 
ter, was  she  1  Poor  child,  she  must 
have  had  a  trying  time  .C 

'Yes,  she  is  better;  and,  mo- 
ther, I  saw  Norah.' 

Ab,  the  murder  was  out  now ; 
they  had  reached  the  root  of  the 
matter  at  last ;  and  settling  her- 
self more  comfortably,  Mrs.  Lind- 
say prepared  for  a  long  story. 

•Well,  Geoff r 

'  Well,  mother,  that  is  why  I  did 
not  want  the  lamps  lit  to-night.' 

*  Because  you  found  Miss  Grant 
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at  homey  Geoff  9  I  don't  quite  see 
how  that  can  be.' 

'Mother,  don't  be  dense  just 
on  purpose.  You  understand 
what  I  mean  perfectly.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  had  a  fit  of  the 
blues  all  the  afternoon,  and  have 
come  to  you  for  consolation.' 

'Go  on,  dear  boy;  I  will  do 
my  best.  At  all  events,  I  can 
sympathise ;'  and  the  old  lady, 
whose  eyes  twinkled  mischieY- 
ously  a  minute  ago,  now  became 
perfectly  grave,  looking  cool  and 
intelligent  enough  to  advise  all 
the  Queen's  Ministers  at  once. 

'  You  say  you  found  Mies  Grant 
at  homef  she  began,  by  way  of 
introduction. 

'  Yes ;  and  she  did  not  seem 
one  atom  glad  to  see  me.' 

Mrs.  Lindsay  paused  ere  she 
answered  quietly, 

*  But  the  other  day,  when  you 
met  her  unexpectedly,  she  seemed 
pleased,  you  said.' 

'  Yes ;'  and  Geoffrey's  face  re- 
laxed at  the  recollection. 

*  Well,  I  should  not  trouble 
myself  about  her  manner  of  yes- 
terday, Geoff,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  presently;  but  go  on.' 

*  No ;  tell  me  why  now,  mother.' 
*Be  it  so,  then.     What  you 

said  just  now  brought  to  my  re- 
membrance my  own  young  days, 
long  ago  now,  Geoff,  when  I  was 
still  Agnes  Howard,  and  lived  in 
the  old  Manor  House.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  a  little  of  your 
mother's  love-story  1  I  have  an 
idea  it  may  help  you.' 

'  Tell  me  about  it,  mother;'  and 
Geoffrey  looked  up  with  resx)eot- 
f ul  interest,  for  the  old  lady  rarely 
spoke  of  the  days  long,  long  ago. 

'Listen,  then.  As  I  said,  I 
must  tell  you  of  the  time  when  I 
lived  with  my  parents  and  sisters 
at  the  old  Manor  House.  Our 
life  there  was  a  very  quiet  one ; 
few  strangers  came  to  our  village, 
and  whenever  on,e  did  it  used  to 


create  quite  a  little  excitement 
Well,  one  day  there  came  a  gen- 
tleman to  visit  a  family  near ;  and, 
Geoff,  his  name  was  Mr.  Lindsay 
— Frank  Lindsay.' 

The  narrator  paused;  for  re- 
calling one  remembrance  brought 
up  many  more,  and  at  sixty  years 
the  sad  recollections  preponderate. 

'  Yes,  mother.' 

*  Ah,  I  was  forgetting.  Well, 
little  by  little  we  became  acquaint- 
ed, and  he  used  often  to  find  his 
way  up  to  our  house  after  dinner; 
for  we  had  friendly  evenings  at 
home.  At  first  I  troubled  myself 
little  about  him,  beyond  think- 
ing he  was  a  pleasant  agieeaUe 
man  who  was  kind  enough  to  talk 
a  good  deal  to  me;  for  I  had 
many  clever  sisters,  your  aunts, 
older  than  myself,  and,  having 
no  particular  talent  as  they  had, 
was  often  placed  in  the  back- 
ground. Well,  Geoff,  by  degrees 
I  grew  to  like  him  more  and  more, 
and  was  innocently  happier  for 
doing  so. 

*  One  night  we  girls  were  chat- 
ting in  my  room  before  going  to 
bed,  and  some  silly  friends  who 
were  with  us  at  the  time  began 
to  talk  very  foolishly ;  one,  mean- 
ing to  tease  me,  said  something 
vulgar  about  **  setting  my  cap"  at 
this  Frank  Lindsay,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides.' 

The  old  lady  blushed  like  the 
girl  she  was  telling  about. 

'Well,  mother,  and  what  did 
yon  answer)* 

'  I  don't  think  I  answered  them 
at  all,  my  boy.  I  remember  only 
that  I  took  them  one  by  one  by 
the  shoulders,  put  tixem  outside 
my  door,  and  wished  themr  all 
good-night.  I  don*t  think  any  of 
them  said  one  word  in  remon- 
strance ;  for  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
dignity  about  me,  for  all  I  was  so 
small.' 

Mrs.  Lindsay  laughed  softly  at 
the  remembrance. 
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*  Then,  Geoff,  I  just  aat  down 
in  front  of  my  lire,  and  asked 
myself  what  I  had  been  doing  to 
make  them  speak  like  that.  Theie 
solely  must  be  some  foundation 
for  it.  What  could  I  have  donel 
Then  I  looked  carefully  into  my- 
self; and — ^O,  dear  me ! — I  soon 
discovered  that  to  abandon  my 
daily  intercourse  with  your  father 
would  be  like  taking  my  life's 
blood  from  me.  And  then  I 
knew  that  this  was  love.  So  I 
found  that  I  was  in  love  with  this 
Mr.  Lindsay,  and  how  did  I  know 
that  he  cared  two  straws  for  me  f 

^  Now  that  these  things  are  so 
long  past,  I  can  smile  as  I  remem- 
het  the  bitter  sorrow  of  that  night ; 
but  it  was  no  smiling  matter  then, 
I  can  assure  you.  The  feeling  of 
shame,  of  utter  loneliness — for  I 
could  tell  my  secret  to  no  one — 
seemed  like  to  break  my  heart. 
The  next  morning,  while  I  was 
dressing,  there  came  a  tap  at  my 
door,  and  the  girl  who  had  spoken 
those  foolish  words  came  into  my 
room  and  begged  my  pardon. 
She  was  by  no  means  baid,  poor 
thing,  only  silly ;  and  I  forgave 
her  at  once,  feigning  to  laugh  at 
her  £mcie8.  But  the  wound  had 
been  made,  Qeoff,  and  it  took 
some  time  to  heaL 

'Onr  pleasant  intercourse  was 
completely  at  an  end.  I  never 
could  be  with  Mr.  Lindsay  but 
the  words  seemed  to  be  running 
haekwaids  and  forwards  in  my 
hnin — '^  setting  my  cap  at  him, 
setting  my  cap  at  him;"  conse- 
quently I  avoided  him  when  I 
possibly  could,  and  when  chance 
threw  us  tc^ether  tried  to  be 
merely  politely  cordial,  and,  as 
you  may  imagine,  failed  utterly. 
Your  fiither  often  told  me  after- 
wards that  I  was  as  cold  as  hail- 
stones. Ah,  but  he  was  brave, 
my  son,  and  you  must  be  like 
him;  for^  spite  of  my  seeming 
indifference,  he,  nothing  daunted, 


continued  as  before,  only  paying 
me  more  attention;  till  one  day 
— ah,  well,  one  day,  Geoff — I 
promised  at  the  foot  of  our  old 
garden,  where  he  found  me  that 
fine  morning,  that  when  the 
spring-time  came  I  should  leave 
the  old  Manor  House  and  become 
his  wife.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
relief  of  that  day,  when,  no  longer 
ashamed  of  my  love,  I  had  the 
happy  consciousness  that  it  was 
returned,  that  the  one  man  in  all 
the  world  to  me  had  chosen  me 
as  his  wife;  and,  Geoffrey^  had 
not  your  father  possessed  courage 
enough  to  fight  his  way  through 
my  seeming  coldness,  and  put  to 
me  a  single  question,  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain — I  should  have  been 
Agnes  Howard  to  this  day.* 

Geoffrey  smiled.  'Aid  you 
want  me  to  do  the  same  V 

*  I  want  you  to  judge  for  your- 
self;  but  will  you  be  angry  if 
your  mother  ventures  to  advise 
youf 

*  You  know  I  shall  not' 

'  Then,  Geoff,  I  think  you  must 
prepare  to  do  something  decisive 
in  this  matter-— cut  through  the 
cold  manner,  which,  after  all,  is 
probably  only  assumed  to  hide 
warm  feelings,  and  get  a  final 
answer.  Or  else — and  this  is 
equally  necessary — you  must  stay 
away  from  her,  Geoff;  you  must, 
in  fairness  to  the  girl.  I  can  see 
no  other  way  but  these  two :  surely 
the  first  need  not  be  so  very  diffi- 
cult, my  soni' 

'O  mother,  it  is  easy  to  give 
advice.  Forgive  me,  I  don't  want 
to  be  impatient,  but  you  don't 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  act  rightly 
in  this  matter ;  it  is  not  all  plain 
sailing.' 

Geoffrey  leant  his  head  on  his 
hand  and  sighed ;  when  he  raised 
it  again  he  looked  harassed  and 
perplexed.  <  I  can  tell  you  this 
much,  to  show  you  how  difficult 
the  case  is — I  have  been  made  a 
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confidant  by  the  very  man  I 
dread.  Dou't  you  see  how  diffi- 
calt  it  is  for  me  to  act  rightly? 
If  it  were  but  the  simple  matter 
of  proposing,  I  would  do  it  to- 
morrow \  but  would  such  conduct 
be  honourable  under  the  circum- 
stances ]' 

'Then,  Geoff,  I  think  in  that 
case  you  can  do  one  thing  more. 
Having  confided  in  you  so  far, 
you  have  a  right  to  know  if  he 
has  succeeded.  Write  to  him  as 
man  to  man  ;  as  such  he  must  re- 
spect your  inquiry,  as  you  will  his 
answer ;  at  least  it  will  set  your 
doubts  at  rest.  And  till  you  get 
it,  Geoff,  put  some  force  upon 
your  inclinations ;  keep  away  from 
Addison-gardens.  I  believe  that 
in  a  day  or  two  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  your  doing  so,  for  in 
these  times  girls  don't  keep  en- 
gagements secret,  unless  there  be 
some  strong  necessity;  and  very 
likely  all  you  noticed  between  the 
two  in  the  Highlands,  which 
-seemed  to  corroborate  your  fears, 
could  be  explained  away  in  two 
minutes.  Don*t  act  rashly  in  any 
way,  my  boy.  You  are  not  the  only 
one  who  has  had  trials  of  the 
same  nature,  and  passed  happily 
out  of  them.  Perhaps  it  proves, 
dear,  that  the  love  is  true,  just 
because  at  first  it  does  not  run 
quite  smoothly.  However,  I  have 
spoken  quite  as  much  as  is  good 
for  one  old  woman.  If  I  have 
given  you  my  advice  too  freely, 
forgive  me.  Thank  you  for  taking 
me  so  openly  into  your  confidence ; 
it  is  very  precious  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  bear  you  to  keep  all 
these  worries  to  yourself.  Think 
over  what  I  have  told  you^  and 
God  bless  you,  Geoffrey !  Good- 
night !' 

Geoffrey  did  act  upon  the  ad- 
vice so  lovingly  given.  Not 
rashly,  for  though  the  letter  vras 
written  before  he  lay  down  that 
night,  he  sat  some  hours  after  his 


mother  had  retired  to  rest,  pon- 
dering over  the  long  conversa- 
tion they  had  held  together.  In 
some  respects  it  comforted  him. 
Norah's  coldness  might  be  easily 
accounted  for,  after  all.  He  need 
not  torment  himself  by  fearing  she 
was  fickle,  merely  trifling  with 
his  affections.  There  was  great 
comfort  in  that  thought.  Then 
if  Percival  only  wrote  back  what 
he  hoped — ah,  then  !  Well,  he 
dare  not  think  too  much  on 
what  might  follow.  Geoflrey  felt 
sure  that,  at  Robin  Lodge,  Per- 
cival had  guessed  once  or  twice 
that  he  was  not  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  Norah's  every  word 
and  look  were  precious;  imparting 
his  hopes  with  regard  to  her  so 
quickly  was  proof  of  this.  It  was 
all  of  a  piece  with  the  man's 
selfishness.  He  probably  never 
thought  when  he  did  so  of  the 
pain  every  word  he  spoke  was  in- 
flicting, neither  would  it  have 
entered  his  head  to  impart  one 
word  of  hope  to  Geoffrey  after 
his  own  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Ah,  well,  he  was  vanquished, 
poor  fellow,  and  we  must  not 
be  too  hard  on  him.  No  doubt 
he  felt  that  the  path  before  his 
rival  lay  all  clear  and  smooth, 
while  for  him  it  had  ended  in 
trouble  and  disappointment.  He 
forgot  that  Norah  had  told  him 
he  and  she  should  only  know  of 
that  scene  in  the  conservatory, 
that  Geoflrey  was  bound  in  honour 
to  respect  his  confidenoey  and 
that,  until  he  knew  Percival's 
hopes  were  ended,  he  dare  not 
attempt  to  supplant  him. 

So  Geoffrey  wrote  his  letter 
that  night ;  many  were  the  sheets 
that,  half  begun,  were  thrown  into 
the  fire,  before  one  waswritten  that 
satisfied  him  in  every  way.  It  was 
a  simple  manly  note,  asking  for 
an  honest  manly  answer  in  retain, 
and  begging  for  that  answer  soon. 
It  was  worded  as  gently  as  could 
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be,  for  Geoffrey  was  sincerely  anx- 
ious thitt  if  Peiciyal  had  been 
disappointed  the  letter  should 
wound  him  as  little  as  possible. 
They  say  kindness  is  never  wasted, 
and  I  suppose  in  the  long-run  it 
is  not  But  Geofi&ey  need  not 
have  sat  up  so  late  that  night,  and 
he  need  not  so  much  have  feared 
to  wound. 

It  was  four  weeks  now  since 
the  day  of  the  dance  at  Eobin 
Lodge,  and  Percival,  feeling 
honestly  sad  and  heavy-hearted 
as  he  quitted  it  next  day,  pro- 
ceeded thence  on  a  round  of  visits 
to  other  shootings.  At  first  he 
wished  he  could  cut  them  all, 
quit  the  country  and  travel  about 
abroad,  till  he  had,  in  a  measure, 
foigotten  his  sorrow.  En  route 
for  his  next  visit,  finding  himself 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  railway- 
carriage,  he  pulled  out  his  note- 
book, and  composed  some  impas- 
sioned lines  beginning, 
^ind  ctnst  thoa,  canst  thou  still  refuse 

This  heart,  this  heart  of  mine?* 

ending  by  suddenly  requesting 
the  passing  stranger  not  to  trouble 
him  in  his  lonely  tomb  (which, 
by  the  way,  I  don't  think  any  one 
would  have  felt  much  inclined  to 
do),  bnt  to  go  on  and  enjoy  life's 
pleasures  while  they  lasted,  and 
forget  that  under  the  green  sod 
there  rested  a  broken-hearted  but 
forgiving  lover. 

He  read  his  production  over  as 
the  train  puffed  steadily  on,  found 
great  comfort  therein,  folded  it 
carefully,  and  deposited  it  near  his 
heart.  But  soon  he  had  reached 
his  destination;  and  lo  and  be- 
hold! he  found  there  a  goodly 
number  of  fresh  young  faces, 
pretty  girls  who  did  not  snub  Mm, 
but  were  ready  to  laugh  at  his 
jokes,  and  trouble  themselves  to 
amuse  him.  He  tried  to  keep  up 
the  chavaeter  of  a  broken-hei^ted 
loTer  for  some  time ;  but  as  none 
of  the  party  knew  of  his  late  ex- 
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periences,  he  found  it  would  not 
answer,  and  that  he  had  better 
pocket  his  feelings  for  the  pre- 
sent; which  he  did,  and  found 
the  plan  a  good  one. 

The  first  night,  on  reaching  his 
room,  he  took  out  his  poem,  read 
it,  sighed  deeply  three  times,  and 
care&lly  replaced  it  in  its  resting- 
place.  The  second  night  he  again 
produced  it,  sighed  twice,  hesi- 
tated, then  replaced  it  as  before. 
The  third  night  he  took  it  out 
again,  sighed  once,  and  by  no 
means  deeply,  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  returned  it  to 
his  pocket.  The  fourth  night — 
and  how  shall  I  tell  of  it? — the 
little  poem  was  produced,  read 
through,  gazed  at  sentimentally 
for  an  instant,  half  replaced,  then 
taken  out  again,  and  murmuring, 
*  Well,  I  know  it  by  heart  now ; 
what  good  will  it  do  to  keep  it  V 
Percival  held  the  paper  in  the 
candle  for  a  moment,  then  threw 
it  into  the  fire,  and  calmly  watched 
it  burn  away.  The  next  day  ho 
was  in  better  spirits  than  he  had 
been  for  some  time. 

Percival  may  be  left  where  he 
is  for  the  present.  I  have  told  of 
four  days  of  his  visit  at  this  shoot- 
ing. Kind  reader,  it  is  for  you  to 
imagine  the  rest.  Picture  to  your- 
self a  merry  holiday  party,  all  gay, 
without  one  exception,  and  you 
have  hit  the  truth.  At  the  moment 
when  Geoffrey  was  sitting  alone, 
beginning  one  sheet  after  another, 
satisfied  with  none,  harassed  and 
perplexed,  Percival  was  gaily 
leading  '  up  the  middle  and  down 
again'  with  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  house.     Ab,  well : 

*  Siffh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more ! 

Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  neyer.* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

<  Hope  deferrtd  maketh  the  heart  sick.' 

SOLOMOW. 

*  True  loye  can  no  more  be  diminlBhed 
hj  showers  of  evil  hap,  than  flowers  are 
marred  by  timely  rains.' 

Sib  Pniup  Stditet. 

Whateveb  the  ladies  did,  some- 
body sighed  pretty  often  in  the 
days  following  that  on  which 
the  important  letter  was  posted. 
Geofl&ey  waited  at  first  patiently 
enough ;  he  could  not  expect  an 
answer  for  some  little  time ;  but, 
as  one  day  succeeded  another  and 
still  none  came,  he  grew  restless 
and  uneasy,  and  his  mother  watch- 
ing him,  though  endeavouring  to 
conceal  from  him  that  she  did 
so,  felt  his  troubles  all  her  own  as 
she  saw  him  begin  one  occupation 
after  another,  yet  seem  unable  to 
settle  properly  to  anything.  He 
would  take  up  a  book,  read  it 
for  ten  minutes,  lay  it  down  im- 
patiently and  b^n  another,  with 
no  better  result ;  paint  for  a  little 
while,  abandon  that  in  the  same 
way  ;  call  Lassie  for  a  walk,  sud- 
denly change  his  mind,  and  return 
once  luore  to  the  room,  only  to 
commence  a  restless  walk  up  and 
down,  as  wearing  to  his  own  and 
his  mother's  nerves  as  to  their 
poor  carpet. 

It  is  a  trying  thing  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  a  man  in  love. 
When  you  feel  in  a  thoroughly 
angelic  ^me  of  mind,  and  mi^e  a 
remark  corresponding  with  your 
temper,  it  is  received  snappishly, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  retire  dis- 
comfited. He  will  not  be  amused, 
and  it  is  all  very  well  that  he  begs 
to  be  *  left  alone* — that  Mounds  un- 
selfish and  uncomplaining ;  but  it 
mettna  lolling  about  the  place,  in 
your  armchairs,  on  your  sofas, 
sudden  jumps  at  mention  of  cer- 
tain names,  general  irritability, 
and  an  utter  absence  of  interest 
in  all  but  the  one  absorbing  topic. 
A  pleasant  companion  this,  truly, 


and  such  a  one  was  Creoffrey  at 
this  time.  His  mother,  kind  soul, 
understood  and  sympathised  with 
him.  It  was  not  altogether  his 
fistult,  poor  fellow ;  for  how  very 
slowly  those  days  seemed  to  suc- 
ceed one  another!  The  clock 
had  gone  perfectly  for  many  years 
previously;  but  now  the  hands 
seemed  to  go  round  slowly,  more 
slowly  each  day,  for 

*'  With  what  heay^  and  retarding  weight 
Doth  expectation  load  the  wing  of 
time!' 

Gtoofl&ey  felt  sick  at  heart,  as  each 
of  the  many  London  posts  left 
letters  at  the  door,  yet  none  with 
the  desired  post-mark  for  him. 
He  had  followed  his  mother^s 
advice  in  another  matter,  even 
more  hard.  Since  that  fireside 
talk,  Mrs.  Lindsay  had  called  on 
the  Grants,  and  told  her  son  so, 
but  he  had  not  accompanied  her. 
On  her  return  she  said  nothing 
till  he  put  a  question  or  two; 
then  she  said,  smiling,  'I  think, 
Geofi^,  the  artist  certainly  did  not 
idealise  his  frontispiece ;  I  know 
I  could  love  Korah  as  a  dear 
daughter.' 

While  in  this  state  of  indecision 
the  post  did  one  day  bestow  on 
him  a  letter,  but,  alas,  not  from 
Scotland.  It  proved  to  be  a  long- 
talked-of  invitation  from  an  old 
college  friend,  now  married  and 
settled  in  the  country,  to  come 
and  have  a  pop  or  two  at  his 
pheasants.  Geoffrey  read  the  note 
through,  and  then  rather  listlessly 
handed  it  to  his  mother. 

'  You  will  go  Y  she  inquired,  as 
she  perused  it. 

*How  could  I,  mother,  and 
enjoy  it  in  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty? I  don't  believe  I  have 
the  heart  left  even  to  shoot 
pheasants.' 

Mrs.  Lindsay  pondered  a  minute 
ere  she  answered, 

*  I  would  go,  Geoff.  Being  here. 
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80  near  Miss  Giant,  makes  it  all 
the  harder  for  you.  Ton  are  only 
asked  for  a  few  days,  and,  after  all, 
will  be  within  easy  distance  of 
London ;  if  any  letter  came,  yon 
could  know  at  once.  Tes,  I 
would  certainly  go/  she  added 
more  decidedly. 

'  Mother,  you  have  trained  up 

your  son  to  be  obedient,  and  he 

must  not  disappoint  you  in  his 

old   age,  especially  as  I  belieye 

you  are  right.     But  if  I  consulted 

my    own    inclinations   I    should 

much  prefer  remaining  at  home, 

and  giving  the  pheasants  I  am 

destined  to  kill  a  longer  lease  of 

life.' 

So  in  the  end  Geo&ey  went; 
and  his  mother,  who,  with  Lassie, 
watched  his  departure  from  the 
window,  nodded  her  head  ap- 
proyingly  as  she  returned  to  the 
socks  she  was  knitting  for  him. 

Geofi&ey  did  not  indite  a  poem 
on  his  journey ;  but  at  the  bottom 
of  his  portmanteau  there  lay  a 
little  portrait,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  night  of  his  visit  he 
did  not  consign  to  the  flames, 
spite  of  there  being  many  a  sweet 
damsel  in  the  house. 

And  as  Madge  grew  daily 
stronger,  so  2^orah  grew  paler. 
It  was  many  days  now  since 
Geofirey's  call,  and  he  had  never 
come  again.  True,  his  mother 
had  been  more  than  once,  and 
proved  most  kind  and  pleasant; 
but,  strange  to  say,  she  hardly 
mentioned  her  son's  name,  and 
l^orah  began  to  wonder  i^  after 
aU,  she  could  be  such  a  loving 
mother  as  she  had  pictured  her. 
That  she  was  an  affectionate  old 
lady  there  could  be  little  doubt,  for 
at  the  end  of  her  first  call,  as  she 
was  bidding  ^orah  good-bye,  she 
drew  her  close,  saying,  'I  do  love 
to  kiss  young  faces,  ikej  smell  as 
sweetasposies/  and  turning  t6  Mrs. 
Grant,  die  added,  '  You  are  happy 
in  your  daughters.  I  had  one  once, 


and  she  would  have  been  about 
this  age  now;  she  was  my  youngest, 
my  one  little  girl;'  and  turning 
rather  quickly  away,  Mrs.  Lindsay 
trotted  suddenly  down  to  her 
carriage.  Borah's  heart  had  gone 
out  to  her  from  that  day,  but  she 
wished  that  sometimes  ^e  mother 
would  talk  about  her  son ;  tell  of 
him  as  a  child,  for  instance,  as 
most  mothers  are  so  fond  of  doing 
— of  his  early  sayings  and  deeds ; 
it  would  be  nice  to  hear  of  them. 
The  old  lady  was  constant  in  Jier 
kindnesses ;  many  were  the  flow- 
ers and  fruits  which  found  their 
way  to  delight  Madge's  heart; 
and  one  day  the  long-looked-for 
drive  actually  took  place,  when, 
carefully  wrapped  up,  she  was 
carried  to  the  carriage  and  slowly 
driven  once  or  twice  round  the 
Park.  It  was  delightful  to  be  out 
once  more,  to  see  the  people  and 
trees  again,  and  she  returned 
home  radiant,  enraptured  with 
Mrs.  Lindsay's  kindness. 

*And  did  you  chatter  much  I' 
inquired  Norah,  who  was  seated 
at  work  in  the  drawing-room. 

*0,  yes;  we  taUced  about 
everything — about  the  flowers, 
and  Lassie,  and  the  seaside.  We 
chatted  about  you,  for  one  thing.' 

^  I  am  a  peraon,  my  dear,  not  a 
thing ;  and  I  think  you  must  have 
been  rather  badly  off  for  conversa- 
tion before  you  did  that.' 

*  0  no,  not  a  bit  of  it !  Only, 
you  know,  she  b^gan,  and  then 
there  was  such  lots  to  say ;'  and 
Madge  leaned  her  head  lovingly 
on  JSTorah's  shoulder. 

*  Tired,  dear?' 

'  "Noy  only  this  is  so  nice ! 
Korah,  I  told  her  how  good  you 
had  been  when  I  was  ill,  and  how 
you  had  sat  up  with  me  every 
night,  and  when  I  was  getting 
better  waited  on  me  always,  and 
never  grew  tired  of  amusing  me 
and  telling  me  stories ;  and  then 
I  asked  her — no,  Norah,  I  wUl 
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tell' — as  her  sister's  hand  -was 
placed  across  her  mouth — *  I  asked 
if  she  thooght  there  could  be  any 
one  so  good  as  3'ou  in  all  the 
world;  and  she  said  you  were  a 
girl  in  a  thousand — those  were 
her  very  words — and  that  you 
would  make  a  good — and  then 
she  suddenly  stopped  and  changed 
the  subject,  telling  me  about  some- 
thing Lassie  had  done,  which  was 
not  half  so  nice.' 

*  I  think,  Madge,  if  Mrs.  Lind- 
say takes  you  out  again,  I  must 
run  a  tuck  in  your  tongue  before 
you  go — not  cut  oflF  a  bit,  you 
know,  for  it  may  be  let  down 
again  when  you  are  at  home ;  but 
it  is  not  good  manners  to  praise 
one's  relations  too  much  to 
strangers  :  however  much  we  may 
love  them  ourselves,  it  may  not 
be  so  interesting  to  them.' 

Madge  looked  discomfited  for 
an  injstantj  but  then  her  face 
cleared. 

*  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  was  good 
manners  to-day,  for  whenever  I 
stopped  Mrs.  Liodsay  asked  me 
to  go  on ;  and  she  teas  very  much 
interested,  I  could  see  by  her  face, 
so  you  are  quite  wrong  j'  and  with 
these  two  feathers  so  triumphantly 
stuck  in  her  cap,  Madge  laughed  . 
and  quitted  the  room,  deling  she 
had  worsted  her  sister  in  their 
argument 

*  One  in  a  thousand,'  the  words 
rang  sweetly  in  Norah's  ears, '  one 
in  a  thousand' !  Did  Mrs.  Lind- 
say really  mean  thati  and  would 
she  make  a  good — ^what  1  Well, 
suppose  the  word  had  been  *  wife,' 
what  of  that?  how  utterly  con- 
ceited, to  imagine  she  had  any 
particular  husband  in  her  mind 
when  she  spoke!  Ah,  well,  as 
affairs  stood  at  present,  it  seemed 
most  likely  that  she  would  live 
and  die  Norah  Grant;  Geoffrey 
had  evidently  foigotten  all  about 
her.  '  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick,'  hope  quite  abandoned 


is  sometimes  a  much  easier  thing 
to  bear,  thought  poor  Norah,  as  she 
sat  where  her  sister  had  left  her, 
occupied  with  her  needle  and  her 
thoughts,  though  the  l&tter  got 
most  of  her  attention,  I  £ancy. 
Well,  there  might  be  many  worse 
fates  than  living  to  comfort  her 
mother^s  declining  years,  and  to 
act  *  aunt  Norah'  to  Madge's  chil- 
dren. Surely  she  must  be  a  very 
undutiful  daughter  to  wish  for 
any  other  destiny.  This  little 
arrangement  would  be  very  nice, 
really  very  nice,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it ;  she  should  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  idea  of  it  very  much — 
after  a  time,  at  least.  She  would 
try  not  to  turn  into  a  sour  old 
maid,  and  she  smiled  as  Miss 
Duff  rose  to  her  remembrance ;  if 
she  had  a  dog,  it  should  be  one 
with  a  sweet  disposition ;  and  to 
one  thing  Norah  had  made  up 
her  mind — she  would  always  try 
to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others  in  the  veiy  matter  she  had 
herself  been  disappointed  in,  in 
fact  become  a  very  match-maker. 
Wonderfully  good  resolutions, 
were  they  not?  to  come  from  a 
pretty  maiden  of  two-and-twenty ; 
but  they  still  remained  to  be  carried 
out — a  more  difficult  matter.  Be- 
sides, actions  speak  louder  than 
words ;  and  if  the  fate  you  have 
just  been  picturing  to  yourself, 
my  dear  Norah,  be  such  a  very 
desirable  one,  how  was  it  that, 
fancying  you  heard  a  footstep  on 
the  stair,  you  so  suddenly  whisked 
out  your  handkerchief  and  wiped 
away  something  very  like  a  tear? 
WeU,  it  may  have  been  a  tear  of 
joy,  as  you  certainly  then  com- 
menced humming  a  gay  little 
tune ;  but  any  one  listening  would 
have  noticed  that  the  tremolo 
stop  was  decidedly  on  as  you 
hummed.  The  footstep  had,  how- 
ever, only  been  imagined;  and 
Norah  ceased  to  hum,  and  con- 
tinued to  work.     Aa  she  did  80|. 
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after  a  time  there  stole  over  her 
eomitenance,  in  place  of  the 
aasnmed  gaiety,  a  look  more 
lasting  and  more  peacefoL  She 
wonld  not  try  to  pretend,  even  to 
herself^  that  the  lot  she  had 
imagined  was  the  one  of  all  others 
ahe  would  herself  have  chosen ; 
it  was  not,  and  where  was  the 
nae  of  trying  to  helieye  it  was  f 
Bat  what  if  it  were  the  one  hest 
for  herl  that  was  a  different 
matter,  and  mnst  he  examined  in 
a  different  light. 

*  Intnut  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above ; 
Lcare  them  to  numage  for  thee,  and  to 

grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee 

want; 
Id  goodness,  as  in  greatness,  they  excel ; 
Ah,  that  we  loved  ourselves  but  half  so 

weur 

These  words  of  Dryden's  arose  to 
her  memory,  and  Korah  resolved 
that,  whatever  it  might  cost,  she 
would  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
them,  and  to  do  so  cheerfully. 
Poor  little  soull  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult task,  hut  she  was  hrave  and 
good. 

■I  Presently  Madge  strolled  into 
the  room,  and  soon  remarked  in- 
differently, 

'  Mrs.'  lindsay  says  her  son's 
left.' 

*  Left  r  and  Kbrah's  colour 
rose  quickly,  then  utterly  forsook 
her  cheek;  hut  her  h^  heing 
bent  over  her  work,  Madge  did 
not  perceive  anything  amiss,  and 
continued, 

*  Yes ;  gone  for  a  few  days' 
shooting  to  the  country.  She 
says  she  misses  him  very  much. 
It  is  funny,  Korah,  how  much  we 
talked  of  him  out  driving  this 
afternoon,  yet  when  she  calls  she 
never  mentions  him.  I  don't 
believe  you  are  listening  one  bit ! 
Pon't  you  care  for  me  to  talk? 
Pcnchaps  your  head  aches  f  and 
Uadge  put  one  arm  affectionately 
lound  Borah's  neck  and  peeped 
into  her  face  as  she  asked  the 


question.  'I  don't  believe  you 
are  well,'  she  continued,  ^you  look 
so  pale.' 

*I  am  quite  well,  deat,  and 
you  must  not  take  foolish  ideas 
into  your  little  head ;'  and  ^orah 
looked  up,  and  kissed  the  pretty 
face  bending  over  her. 

'Well,  I  can't  make  you  out 
at  all,'  continued  the  unobservant 
IViadge ;  *  I  believe  you've  caught 
the  fever.' 

Her  sister  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing. 

*  You  Uttle  silly  thing !  I  don't 
feel  any  of  the  symptoms,  and  you 
had  better  get  me  out  of  your 
head,  my  dear,  for  there  is  no- 
thing whatever  the  matter  with 
me.'  And  the  conversation  drop- 
ped. 

A  few  days  later,  the  doctor 
proposed  change  of  air  for  Madge, 
in  order  to  render  her  cure  com- 
plete, and  Mrs.  Grant  felt  that  it 
was  quite  as  much  needed  by  her 
elder  as  by  her  younger  child; 
she  had  been  by  no  means  blind 
to  Korah's  pale  and  altered  looks 
lately,  but  had  thought  it  wisest 
to  make  no  remark  on  the  subject 
at  present.  Madge  had  taken  an 
invalid's  dislike  to  the  idea  of  the 
seaside,  and  as  the  autumn  was 
so  unusually  fine,  they  determined 
to  find  some  inland  place  where 
they  might  rusticate  for  a  fort- 
night, before  the  winter  set  in, 
and  grow  fat  on  cream  and  fresh 
eggs.  The  question  was,  where 
should  they  go?  and  this  was 
still  undecided,  when  one  fine  day 
Mr.  Richard  Lewis  and  his  sister 
called. 

Such  a  funny  little  couple  as 
they  were  !  They  always  entered  a 
room  arm-in-arm,  in  old-fashioned 
loving  style,  and  each  seemed  to 
haug  upon  the  other's  words,  and 
to  read  in  each  other's  eyes  what 
they  should  next  say  and  do. 
Wonderfully  like  each  other  they 
were,  this  brother  and  sister.   The 
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hair  of  each  was  almost  white; 
both  had  a  delicate  fresh  com- 
plexion, almost  like  a  girrsi  and 
the  same  gentle  expression  rested 
on  each  fkce.  To  look  at  them, 
you  would  have  thought  Time 
had  heen  very  kind  to  tiiem,  and 
Hown  over  their  heads  without 
allowing  many  of  its  troubles  to 
fall  on  them.  Yet  it  was  not  so. 
Once  they  had  formed  part  of  a 
large  family,  and  now  these  were 
the  sole  remaining  two  j  and  after- 
wards, Norah  learnt  that  some 
forty  years  ago  there  had  been 
gay  preparations  in  their  home 
for  a  marriage,  and  Mr.  Richard 
should  have  been  the  bridegroom. 
But  he  never  was;  for  the  day 
before  that  fixed  for  the  wedding, 
he  and  his  love  were  out  riding 
together ;  somehow  her  .horse  took 
fright  and  threw  her,  and  after 
she  was  conveyed  home  she  lived 
a  few  hours  only.  This  was  the 
story  Miss  Maiy  Lewis  related 
one  day  as  she  and  Norah  were 
alone  together ;  told  it  gently  and 
softly,  but  almost  cheerfully ;  and 
as  she  ended,  remarked,  with  her 
sweet  childlike  smile,  *You  see, 
my  dear,  Dick  and  I  are  getting 
old;  they  will  meet  soon  again, 
my  brother  and  his  love,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  more  part- 
ing for  any  of  us.  I  know  the 
days  alone,  with  only  me  for 
company,  have  sometimes  seemed 
long  to  my  poor  Dick ;  but  I  sup- 
pose when  they  can  look  ba^ 
together  over  these  years  of  separ- 
ation, they  will  seem  very  short 
to  them  then ;  they  will  know  it 
was  all  for  the  best,  all  for  the 
best,  my  dear.' 

After  she  knew  that  stoiy, 
Norah  often  wondered  at  lus 
cheerful  ways  and  merry  laugh ; 
he  seldom  seemed  sad  or  gloomy, 
and  there  was  such  a  peaceful  ex- 
pression on  the  kind  old  &ce. 
She  wondered,  too,  what  story 
the  little  sister  could  have  told  of 


her  own  life,  had  she  so  chooen ; 
no  doubt  there  was  one.  At  one 
time  she  too  may  have  had  hopes 
of  a  little  home  of  her  own,  shared 
with  the  one  she  loved  best  on 
earth,  which  had  had  to  be  soi^ 
rowfully  abandoned.  However 
that  might  be,  there  never  was  a 
more  cheerful  little  couple,  ever 
trying  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  others,  ever  working  so  quietly 
and  unobtrusively.  Many  were 
the  hearts  they  lightened,  both 
by  their  kind  deeds  and  cheery 
loving  words ;  and  the  latter  go 
far. 

This  afternoon  Mr.  Lewis  pro- 
duced a  large  basket  for  Madge, 
containing  flowers,  and  jeUies,  and 
dehcious  home-made  bread  and 
cakes,  in  which  her  child's  soul 
delighted. 

He  grunted  three  times,  it  was 
his  usual  way  of  opening  a  con- 
versation. 'So  you  are  getting 
better,  are  you,  my  dearf  I  told 
your  sister  you  would,  long  agoi, 
before  ever  I  saw  you;  you  see 
I  always  find  it  answers  best  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  while  we 
can.  I  felt  sure  you  would  get 
well ;  and  now,  here  you  are !  the 
roses  all  coming  back  too,  after 
their  holiday,  truants  that  they 
were.' 

Madge  laughed.  '  0  yes,  they 
are  all  coming  back  like  good 
children,  are  they  not,  mother  f . 

'Yes,  I  think  they  are,  dear. 
Tell  Mr.  Lewis  about  our  country 
plan,  Madge;  perhaps  he  may 
help  us  in  our  decision.' 

'  Country,  ma'am  9  Go  to  Mar- 
gate. Sensible  quiet  place  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  My  sister 
and  I  can  recommend  you  lodg- 
ings there,  with  an  honest  sober 
landlady,  for  a  wonder,  who  will 
not  eat  her  meals  off  your  gas 
and  coals.  Can't  we  recommend 
her,  Mary  V 

*  Yes,  Dick/  answered  the  little 
lady  softly. 
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Mn.  Giant  explained  that  they 
were  in  search  of  some  quiet  in- 
land place;  Madge  had  been  to 
the  seaside  quite  recently. 

'  Tired  of  it  already,  are  you, 
littie  lady?  Well,  I  must  think. 
Muy, you  think  too/  and  the  old 
gentleman  folded  his  hands  on  the 
top  of  his  long  silver-headed  cane, 
rested  his  chm  upon  them,  and 
pondered,  while  his  sister  sat  with 
wiinkled  brows  cogitating  deeply. 
Presently  she  gave  a  little  laugh  : 
*  Buttercup  Farm,  Dick.' 

'  Good  girl  P  Mr.  Dick  always 
spoke  of  his  sister  as  a  mere  child. 
•The  very  tbin^.  Mrs.  Grant,  if 
what  you  want  is  an  old^&shioned 
farmhouse,  standing  high,  ram- 
bling, firesh,  and  clean,  where  you 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  and  care- 
iolly  attended,  go  to  Buttercup 
Farm.  Sounds  Uke  an  advertLse- 
ment^  ma'am ;  but  I  can  assure  you, 
I  speak  from  ezperience^<lon't  I, 
Maryf — and,  strange  to  say,  this 
landlady  don't  like  coal-pie  nor 
gas-soup  any  more  than  the  other 
one.  Veiy  queer,  but  they  are 
two  rare  exceptions  to  the  general 
role — ^rare  exceptions,  ma'am !' 

'Don't  you  think  there  are 
many  who  have  not  those  tastes, 
Mr.  Lewis  T  inquired  Mrs.  Grant, 
much  amused.  'I  have  known 
some  honest  landladies  in  my  day, 
too.' 

•Lucky  woman,  then!  they 
are  rare  exceptions.  The  world 
is  full  of  wickedness  ;  but  I  have 
known  a  pretty  fair  sprinkling  of 
honest  folk,  too ;  yes,  I  have  been 
lucky,  I  must  say.' 

The  strange  thing  about  Mr. 
Bichard  Lewis  was,  that  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  seemed 
to  be  good  and  honest  people,  and 
they  comprised  all  grades  in  life  ; 
but  he  always  made  them  out  to 
be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule — 
rare  exceptions,  as  he  said.  He 
was  constantly  adding  another 
member  to  the  list,  till  it  became 


yery  large  indeed.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  crossing-sweeper,  a  little 
boy  or  girl  probably,  whose  piti- 
ful tale  he  took  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  and  relieve,  whom  he 
would  help  on  and  place  in  the 
way  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  then  pretend  to  be 
much  surprised  when  the  object 
of  his  charity  showed  gratitude, 
and  would  wonder  he  should  make 
so  much  work  over  a  trifle ;  but 
he  was  *  an  exception.' 

Or  perhaps  it  was  some  clever 
plodding  youth,  stealing  time 
from  rest  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge his  thirsty  soul  longed  for ; 
and  Mr.  Dick  would  find  him  out, 
lend  him  books,  explain  away 
difficulties,  and  later  on  advance 
money  when  it  was  needed. 
Great  would  be  his  wonder  when 
the  money  was  returned.  *  Dear 
me !  here  was  another  honest 
person,  another  rare  exception !' 
And  so  the  list  grew  and  grew. 

As  he  went  on  talking  this 
afternoon,  descanting  on  the  many 
beauties  of  Buttercup  Farm,  its 
cows,  its  hens,  and  orchard  and 
garden,  the  delicious  cream  to 
be  had  there,  and,  above  all,  a 
pony  Madge  could  ride,  she  felt 
she  would  rather  go  to  this  para- 
dise of  farmhouses  than  to  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  old 
servants  of  oure,  years  ago/  ob- 
served Miss  Mary.  'They  have 
some  pretty  rooms  in  this  farm- 
house that  they  always  let  in 
summer.  Dick  and  I  have  been 
there  many  times  ourselves,  have 
we  not,  Dick  V 

•  Quite  right,  dear  girl,  quite 
right.' 

'  And  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
happy  and  very  comfortable  there,' 
she  continued ;  '  the  air  in  that 
part  of  Hertfordshire  is  thought 
very  bracing,  and  the  country  is 
pretty.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  if  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Brown  would  take  them  Grant,  '  yon  choose  your  friends 

in    at    Buttercup    Farm,    there  well ;  he  is  a  dear  old  man.' 
would  they  repair.     And  haying         *  Yes,  I  think  she  makes  won- 

thus  done  a  good  turn  to  friends  derfully   nice   friends,'  oheeryed 

in  thecountry  and  friends  in  town,  Madge,  '  especially  lately.     First 

Mr.  Lewis  offered  his  sister  his  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  then  this  dear 

arm,  and,  with  many  good-hyes,  old  gentleman.     Which  do  yon 

departed.  like  hest,  Norah  V 

« I  think,  Norah,'  remarked  Mrs.  The  answer  was  unsatisfectory. 

(To  be  coniinueil) 
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A  JLtqtnh  of  St  Cretan's  SIHI. 


'  0,  GRIP  me,  hands  of  the  sturdy  grip, 

That  haye  hied  for  me  and  mine. 
And  deeply  dip  each  loyal  lip 

In  a  mighty  cup  of  wine. 
My  last  stout  cup  ! — ay,  mine  eye  is  bright. 

And  my  heart  beats  full  and  free ; 
Yet  I  know  that  the  dawn  of  to  morrow's  Ifght 

Shall  bring  no  light  to  me.' 
Hark  to  the  notes  that  sink  and  swell ! 
Hark  to  the  toll  of  St.  Nectan's  bell  1 

*  St.  Nectan's  bell  in  the  western  tower — 

The  ringerlees,  ropeless  bell — 
Self-swayed,  it  pealed  in  my  natal  hour ; 

Self-swayed,  it  hath  tolled  my  knell. 
This  windless  eye,  'twixt  the  light  and  dark, 

Like  a  soul  that  parts  in  pain. 
It  moaned  in  mine  ear,  it  groaned — 0,  hark. 

Those  iron  sobs  again ! 
Hark  to  the  notes  that  sink  and  swell ! 
Hark  to  the  toll  of  St:  Nectan's  bell  1' 

They  gripped  his  hand  with  a  sturdy  grip, 

They  gazed  with  misty  eyne. 
And  deep  was  the  dip  of  eadi  bearded  lip 

In  the  earl's  great  cup  of  wine. 
He  held  it  high,  and  he  drained  it  dry, 

Then  forward  drooped  his  head. 
And,  with  neyer  a  word  and  neyer  a  sigh, 

He  fell  on  his  face  stone-dead. 
Hark  to  the  notes  that  sink  and  swell ! 
Hark  to  the  toll  of  St.  Nectan's  bell ! 
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Tbb  almost  insaperable  difficulty 
<d  telling  a  stoiy  with  even  a 
gnin  of  trath  ia  it  is  this — or,  I 
dioiild  lather  say,  the  two  insu- 
Mfthle  difficulties  are  these: 
mtdlj,  there  is  ne^er  the  faintest 
^■^m*^"<^  point  about  really  true 
tAoBm;  secondly,  if  they  are 
imctL  telling  at  all,  they  are  al- 
aoil  always  incredible.  And  the 
troHr  they  are,  the  more  pointless 
Old  tibie  more  incredible  they  are. 
Tim  story  I  am  going  to  tell  is 
9|iihsr  dramatic  nor  probable. 
j[aA  yet  it  seems  to  me  worth 
Idiisg — independently  of  its  in- 
itBnt  cariosity — as  an  instance 
if  tiioee  extraordinary  freaks  of 
pgdaoiogy  which  now  and  again 
fbtov  out  of  gear  altogether  the 
iimj-day  experience  of  practical 
4Mttf  among  whom  I  have  some 
dUoi  to  be  reckoned.  It  has  also 
4  jrtmoie  important  bearing  upon 
i^' maimer  o£  making  delicate 
laypiigHtlons  which,  if  I  remem- 
Wf  lo  do  80, 1  may  perhaps  take 
mitdoai  to  point  out  before  I  have 
itnidi  As  when  I  sent  you  my 
Imi  eontribution  to  your  museum 
tf  jorofearional  curiosities,  I  will 
MM  my  own  proper  personality 
i£  ftaft  of  my  informant,  the 
who  played  so  leading 


and,  for  a  time,  so  uncomfortable 
a  part  la  the  affitir.  For  all  pur- 
poses it  is  more  convenient  to 
translate  '  he'  into  '  1/  when  one 
ia  telling  another  man's  story.  In- 
deed, it  is  almost  essential  to  the 
process  of  telling  the  tale  as  it 
was  told  to  me. 

I,  then,  early  one  forenoon,  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  my  very  best 
client,  Mr.  John  Buller. 

Mr.  John  Buller  was  a  gentle- 
man who,  still  hardly  past  the 
prime  of  life,  had  made  a  con- 
siderable fortune  as  a  builder  and 
contractor.  Altogether  there  must 
have  been  something  out  of  the 
common  about  him,  for  he  had 
become  the  wealthy  man  he  cer- 
tainly was  seemingly  in  defiance 
of  all  established  precedents  and 
rules.  He  was  not  what  is  com- 
monly— and  often  very  mistaken- 
ly— ciedled  a  *good  man  of  busi- 
ness ;'  he  always  had  more  irons 
in  the  fire  than  he  could  possibly 
attend  to  *  personally,  or  even 
superi9te&d  generally,  and  he 
placed  stidi  implicit  trust  in  all 
who  served  him  or  dealt  with 
him  as  tJ  amount  to  credulity. 
i^evertheBss,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  mysblf  of  its  being  really 
singular  that  his  many  irons  should 
have  taken  excellent  care  of  them- 
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selves,  and  that  he  very  rarely 
indeed,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
found  himself  seriously  deceived. 
I  need  hardly  say  that,  like  all 
men  of  snch  a  temper,  to  he  found 
out  in  deceiving  him  in  the  small- 
est trifle  was  to  lose  his  confidence 
irrevocahly  and  for  ever ;  so  that 
not  only  were  moderately  honour- 
ahle  men  put  upon  their  honour 
to  an  unusual  degree  in  their 
relations  towards  one  who  trusted 
them  so  completely,  hut  the  dis- 
honourable were  by  experience 
taught  to  fear  injuring  one  from 
whom  everything  was  to  be  gained 
but  pardon.  He  certainly  was  not 
one  of  those  who  hold  that  in 
business  a  man  should  have  no 
enemies  and  no  friends.  All  men 
were  his  friends  until,  as  some- 
times would  happen,  they  becamir 
his  enemies  And  yet  one  might 
know  him  for  years  without  sus- 
pecting that  he  had  any  sort  of 
temper  at  all.  Doubtless  it  was 
the  consciousness  on  his  own  part 
of  having  one,  and  the  suspicion 
that  it  might  be  a  weakness  or  a 
failing,  that  made  him  seem  need- 
lessly hard  and  reserved.  On  the 
whole,  I  incline  to  ascribe  his 
success  in  life  less  to  courage  and 
over-confidence  than  to  a  yet  more 
unbusiness-like  habit  of  always 
doing  his  work  a  little  better  than 
his  contract  required.  I  would 
pay  ten  per  cent  higher  rent,  any 
day,  to  live  in  a  house  that  I 
knew  to  have  been  built  by  John 
Buller.  I  should  know  that  every- 
thing about  that  house  was  better 
than  it  seemed.  And  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  I  set  out  by 
speaking  of  him  as  a  gentleman. 
Por  he  had  risen  from  th&  lower 
rounds  of  the  ladder,  and,  so  far 
as  he  might  be  called  a  diamond, 
was  a  decidedly  unpolished  one. 
He  was,  I  believe,  a  seriously 
religious  man  ;  he  was  an  unques- 
tionably generous  and  charitable 
one;   not   highly  educated,   but 


with  plenty  of  intelligence  and  . 
openness  of  mind.  I  should  add 
that  he  had  never  been  married, 
was  without  known  relations, 
and  lived  alone  in  thorough- 
ly respectable  comfort,  without 
pretence  of  any  kind.  The 
nature  of  his  business,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  northern  town  where  we  both 
lived,  took  him  about  a  great 
deal,  and  no  doubt  largely  helped 
him  to  do  without  much  society 
at  home.  For  that  matter,  he  was, 
socially  speaking,  above  one-half 
the  place  and  below  the  other; 
so,  though  universally  respected, 
he  must,  on  the  whole,  have  lived 
almost  too  much  alone.  But  in 
this  matter,  as  in  all  things,  habit 
is  everything ;  and  so  busy  a  man 
had  little  time  to  feel  dulL 

'Mr.  Standish,'  he  began,  in 
the  broad  north-country  speech, 
which  I  shall  make  no  pretence 
of  reproducing, '  something  mortal 
queer  has  happened,  that  I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  o'.  It's  not  the 
money's-worth,  though  fifty  pound 
is  fifty  pound  ;  but — Look  here !' 

*  Your  cheque  for  fifty  pounds, 
cashed  by  the  Redport  branch  of 
the  County  Bank,  and  returned 
to  you  in  the  regular  course. 
Well,  what's  wrong  f 

'Do  you  see  anything  queer 
about  that  cheque,  Mr.  Standish 
— anything  out  of  the  way  V 

'  ^0.  It's  drawn  to  yourself  or 
order  by  yourself;  indorsed  by 
you ;  and  nothing  wrong  about 
date  or  anything  else  that  I  can 
see. 

*  And  if  you'd  been  a  derk  at 
Redport,  you'd  have  cashed  that 
over  the  counter  without  any 
bones  V 

*  Of  course  I  should  ;  as  I  sup- 
pose from  this  yon  have  an  ac- 
count there.' 

'And  that's  just  what  was 
done,  then.  And  all  the  same, 
that  cheque  was  no  more  filled 
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npy  nor  signed,  nor  backed  by  me 
than  it  was  by  you,' 

*  You  mean  to  say  it's  forged  ? 
By  JoTe,  that's  a  serious  thing ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  some 
laacal  has  been  clever  enough  to 
fill  up  and  sign  a  whole  cheque 
in  your  handwriting,  even  down 
to  the  least  turn  of  the  smallest 
stroke  of  the  pen?  I'd  have 
sworn  to  this  being  your  own 
handwriting  before  a  jury.' 

'Ay,  Mr.  Standish;  and  so 
would  I,  if  I  didn't  know.  But 
I  do  know;  and  that's  no  more 
my  cheque  than  it's  yours.  And 
Fm  hanged  if  I  know  what  to 
do/ 

*  Tou'ye  seen  the  bank  manager 
hero  ?     What  does  he  say  f 

*  No,  I  haven't  I  haven't  seen 
a  aool ;  and  what's  more,  I  don't 
mean  to,  unless  Fm  driven.  And 
it's  to  get  out  of  being  driven  I'm 
come  to  you.  This  cheque  isn't 
the  first  of  'em,  Mr.  Standish — 
no,  nor  the  second,  nor  yet  the 
thhd.  There's  four  cheques  of 
fifty  pounds  apiece ;  and  I've  not 
drawn  one !' 

'  And  you  haven't  found  it  out 
tin  now? 

'I've  found  out  nothing,  Mr. 
Standish,  mark  that — ^not  one 
word.  Nothing's  found  out  till 
it's  proved.  I  want  to  know 
what  I  can  do.' 

That  premature  question  was 
the  only  sign  of  precipitancy  or 
impatience  I  had  ever  seen  in 
John  Buller.  I  began  to  see  that 
he  was  disturbed  by  something 
beyond  the  loss,  to  himself  or  the 
bank,  of  two  hundred  pounds,  or 
by  the  always  detestable  necessity 
of  being  mixed  up  in  what  looked 
like  a  criminal  matter.  So  I  made 
no  answer,  which  is  always  the 
best  way  of  getting  quickly  at 
the  bottom  of  a  story. 

'  I'm  putting  up  the  new  row 
of  villas  on  the  esplanade  at  Red- 
port^'  said  he.     'It's  a  biggish 


job  in  a  small  way,  and  it's  very 
much  on  my  own  account;  and 
what  with  the  hands,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  there's  a  good- 
ish  lot  of  cash  floating  about  from 
week  to  week — agoing  out,  any- 
how, though  of  course  none*  to 
speak  of  coming  in.  So,  to  save 
a  lot  of  bother,  I've  had  for  some 
time  an  account  with  the  branch 
at  Bedport.  Tou  don't  know  the 
place,  I  believe  f 

'I've  never  been  over  there 
yet;  but  I  must  run  over  some 
day,  when  I  can  get  a  holiday. 
WeUr 

'It's  been  main  through  me 
that  the  place  has  got  on  well 
enough  to  make  it  worth  the 
bank's  while  to  have  a  branch 
there;  and  if  I  was  to  draw  for 
five  times  what's  to  my  credit,  I 
don't  suppose  they'd  make  any 
bother,  looking  to  my  credit  at 
the  main  branch  here.  So  this 
game  might  go  on  any  time  before 
I  heard  I'd  overdrawn.  As  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  a  cheque  on  the 
branch  at  Bedport's  much  the 
same  as  one  on  the  bank  here.' 

'Welir 

'You  see,  though  that  job's 
middling  big,  I've  got  too  many 
bigger  on  hand  to  bother  in  per- 
son with  Bedport  It's  two 
months  since  I've  been  near  the 
place,  and  may  be  it'll  be  another 
month  before  I  can  get  over  there 
again.  So  I've  got  a  clerk  of  the 
works  in  an  office  in  one  of  the 
villas,  and  he  comes  over  to  me 
here  every  Friday  to  report  and 
take  any  new  orders,  and  I  give 
him  cheques  on  the  Bedport 
branch  for  what's  wanted — ^he 
brings  me  his  accounts  and 
vouchers,  of  course,  and  I  settle 
that  way  whatever  has  to  be  paid 
running.  Andsome  of  the  cheques 
I  receive  I  send  over  by  him  to 
be  paid  in  there.' 

'Excuse  me,'  said  I,  'but 
doesn't  this  seem  rather  a  loose 
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and  rough  way  of  doing  things  1 
In  the  fmst  place,  I  don't  see  why 
you«  should  make  any  payments 
through  the  Eedport  branch  at 
all ;  and  certainly  I  don*t  see  how 
all  this  concerns  these  forgeries.' 

•I'll  tell  you  why  I  do  it,  and 
how  it  concerns  these — Forgeries, 
too.  I  want  to  keep  as  much 
cash  knocking  about  in  Eedport 
as  I  can,  and  to  keep  as  little 
from  going  out;  that's  the  way 
to  push  a  new  place  on.  And, 
for  the  same  reason,  I  don't  want 
those  branch  clerks  to  find  they're 
got  too  little  to  do.  My  clerk 
comes  to  me  at  four  o'clock  every 
Friday  afternoon.  First  of  all,  I 
give  him  a  cheque  for  the  men's 
week's  wages.  Then  we  go 
through  the  accounts,  and  for  any 
that  I  want  to  settle  off-hand  I 
either  draw  separate  cheques  in 
favour  of  the  different  parties,  or 
else  I  give  him  another  lump 
cheque  for  him  to  cash  and  pay 
out  in  gold.  In  fact,  there's  all 
sorts  of  things  to  be  paid  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  If  the  account 
seems  running  low,  it's  easier  for 
me  to  pay  in  a  few  cheques  than 
to  bother  the  bank  here.  Any- 
how, it  saves  me  a  bushel  of 
bother,  and  don't  oblige  me  to 
give  more  than  an  hour  a  week 
to  Eedport — and  even  an  hour's 
too  much  at  times.' 

*Just  tell  me  precisely  every- 
thing that  happens,  please.  We're 
rather  vague,  where  we  are.  He 
comes  to  you  at  four  every  Friday, 
and  you  give  him  all  these 
cheques — whatever  he  asks  for — 
and  then  he  goes  back  at  once  to 
Eedport  by  raill* 

John  BuUer  glanced  at  me 
sharply.  By  those  words  '  what- 
ever he  asks  for'  I  had  trodden 
upon  what  is  always  the  most 
sensitive  of  an  over -trustful 
man's  corns :  I  had  hinted  at  the 
want  of  worldly  prudence  which 
such  a  man,  fSor  more  than  any 


other,  hates  to  be  suspected  of 
lacking. 

'I'm  not  quite  a  bom  fool,' 
said  he.  'We  go  through  the 
accounts,  and  he  stays  for  supper 
and  a  bed.  By  break&st-tune 
next  morning  I've  found  a  half 
hour  to  examine  the  accounts  and 
to  write  the  cheques.  I  give  him 
the  whole  lot  in  a  leather  case, 
and  he  goes  back  to  Eedport ;  and 
it's  his  duty,  before  he  goes  to 
the  office,  to  go  to  the  Eedport 
Bank  and  pay  in  and  draw  out 
whatever^s  required.' 

I  did  not  see  how  Uus  made 
matters  any  better  from  a  pruden- 
tial point  of  view ;  but  I  did  not 
venture  again  upon  what  I  felt  to 
be  rather  dangerous  ground. 

'Then  all  your  transactions 
with  the  branch  bank  at  Eedport,' 
I  asked,  'are  confined  to  10  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  1  This 
cheque  is  stamped  as  cashed  on 
the  15th,  which  wouUl  be  a  Satur- 
day. Of  course  we  shall  learn 
from  your  pass-book,  or  from  the 
cheques  themselves,  if  that  was 
so  with  the  others.  If  so,  the 
false  cheques  must  either  have 
been  presented  together  with  the 
others,  or  by  somebody  who  knew 
your  system.  Also,  it  is  clear 
they  were  drawn,  judging  from 
this,  by  somebody  who  had  ex- 
ceptional means  of  knowing  your 
handwriting,  and  of  practising  it 
at  leisure — and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
how  little  likely  you  were,  with 
such  a  system  of  business  as 
yours,  to  detect  fraud  very  soon. 
Also,  by  somebody  to  whom  your 
cheque-book  was  accessible,  in 
one  way  or  another.  Are  these 
cheques  taken  from  your  cheque- 
book, or  can  the  thief  have  got 
hold  of  some  other  1' 

I  could  see  that  John  Buller 
b^an  to  look  strangely  troubled. 

'From  mine  I'  said  he,  in  a 
curiously  defiant  tone. 

'And  the    counterfoils f     Cut 
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oat,  iBupposel    That's  the  usual 
way.' 

'  No  j  eyeiy  man  Jack  filled  up 
in  a  way  that  would  take  the 
TBiy  deyil  in.  And  yet,  Mr. 
Standish,  those  cheques  are  no 
more  my  drawing  than  they're 
yours.  I  keep  a  private  account 
of  eveiy  cheque  I  draw ;  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  when  four 
cheques  that  you  know  you  didn't 
draw  are  alone  missing  out  of  an 
account  of  fifty  that  you  know 
you  did  draw,  then  you  can't  be 
mistaken.  That's  as  clear  as  day.' 
'All  rights  Mr.  Buller;  it  is  as 
dear  as  day.  And  though  crimi- 
nal business  is  very  much  out  of 
my  line,  we'll  haye  that  forger 
b^ond  the  seas  in,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
What's  the  fellow's  name? 

'His  nameY  And  how  the 
deuce,  sir,  should  /  know  his 
namef 

'  Not  know  the  name  of  your 
own  clerk  of  the  works  at  Red- 
port?  By  Jove,  Mr.  Buller,  I 
shall  begin  to  think  you  a  queer 
sort  of  a  business  man !' 

'We're  at  crooked  answers, 
Mr.  Standish,  it  seems  to  me,'  he 
said,  wiping  his  forehead  hard, 
though  the  weather  was  unusually 
cold.  'My  clerk  at  Redport  is 
Adam  Brown.' 

'Then  it's  lucky  Mr.  Adam 
Brown  didn't  live  when  forgers 
were  hanged,'  said  I.  '  You  won't 
be  able  to  recover  &om  the  bank, 
I'm  afraid ;  such  forgeries  as  those 
defy  even  extraordinary  care  to 
detect  them.  A  bank-clerk  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  great  deal;  but 
nobody  expects  him  to  be  a  con- 
jurer.    But — ' 

To  my  amazement,  John  Buller 
sprang  up  in  a  towering  rage. 

'And  you — ^you  dare  to  hint 
that — that — that  poor  lad,  who's 
as  honest  as  the  day,  would  steal 
one  farthing  from  me — ^a  young 
man  I'd  trust  with  untold  gold — 


the  orphan  of  the  best  woman 
that  ever  touched  God's  earth ! 
I  won't  hear  it,  sir !  I  didn't  come 
to  you  to  hear  slander  against  her 
son,  that  I've  looked  aftier  for  her 
sake,  and  who'd  no  more  touch  a 
farthing  rushlight  that  belonged 
to  me  than  you  would  yourself, 
sir !  If  there's  one  man  who's  as 
guiltless  as  the  babe  unborn,  it's 
Adam  Brown  1' 

'I  honour  your  confidence  in 
your  employSs,  sir,'  said  I.  '  Trust 
makes  lYustworthy  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  But  look  here.  Here 
is  a  man  whom  you  trust  impli- 
citly on  your  own  showing.  There 
is  your  cheque-book  for  one  night 
every  week  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  the  place  where  you 
keep  it  probably  known  to  him. 
That  man  knows  your  writing, 
and  how  you  fill  up  your  cheques 
and  your  counterfoils.  That  man 
transacts  all  your  business  with 
the  bank  at  Redport  That  man, 
it  seems,  may  account  to  you  or  not 
account  to  you  just  in  what  form 
he  wilL  Nobody  else  in  your 
employ  seems  open  to  suspicion ; 
no  stranger  coidd  act  in  such  a 
way  without  instant  detection. 
Think  what  any  jury  would  say 
to  such  a  state  of  things.  We've 
as  yet  got  no  direct  proof ;  but, 
with  such  circumstantial  evidence 
to  start  with,  direct  proof  is  abso- 
lutely sure  to  come.  Why,  he 
might  hope  to  carry  on  such  a 
game  as  that  safely  for  many 
years;  at  any  rate,  till  he  had 
restored  what  he  had  taken,  as 
all  those  young  rascals  always 
''mean"  to  do  some  day  when 
some  impossible  horse  wins  some 
impossible  Derby.  And,  I'm 
afraid,  previous  good  character  in 
such  cases  always  goes  against  a 
man.  It  doubles  the  guilt  of  his 
downfall,  and  is,  indeed,  the  very 
means  and  cause  of  his  being  able 
to  fall.  Adam  Brown  is  the 
man.' 
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John  £uller*8  anger  passed 
suddenly,  as  if  ashamed  of  itself; 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
profound  grief  and  distress  of  the 
tone  in  which  he  answered  me. 

'  You'll  excuse  me/  said  he. 
'It  was  because  I  saw  all  this 
just  as  well  as  you  do  that  I  came 
here,  hoping  you,  as  a  practical 
and  unprejudiced  man,  would  help 
me  to  see  t'other  side  of  things. 
And  I  was  disappointed  you  didn't, 
and  that  was  what  made  me  fly. 
Don't  you  go  to  mistake  me  for 
being  any  softer  than  my  neigh- 
bours. If  you  can  prove  to  me 
the  man  who's  been  tampering 
with  my  cheque-book  is  Adam 
Brown,  I'll  treat  him  like  a 
yiper^  Mr.  Standish — that  I  will ! 
I'd  sooner  cut  my  own  throat  than 
throw  a  crust  to  my  own  son,  if 
I  had  one,  if  I  couldn't  trust  him 
as  my  own  right  hand.  And,  if 
you'll  believe  it,  sir,  Adam  Brown 
has  been  moro  to  me  than  if  he 
was  my  own  son.  For  he's  the 
orphan  boy  of  the  only  woman  I 
ever  wanted  to  marry,  or  ever 
shall.  I  don't  suspect  him  for 
one  moment — not  I.  But  for  that 
very  reason  I  want  you  to  show 
me  how  to  put  him  above  the 
suspicion  of  any  outside  man,  such 
as  you.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
it's  not  Adam  Brown.  If  it  was, 
I'd  have  done  his  business  for 
him  pretty  quick,  without  bother- 
ing myself  to  come  to  you.  But 
make  as  if  I  thought  it  was  :  you 
prove  the  innocence  of  an  inno- 
cent lad,  and,  by  Jingo,  you'll 
take  off  my  mind  the  biggest  load 
of  bricks  tiiat  ever  was  on.' 

The  speech  was  inconsistent 
enough.  But  one  thing  was  plain 
from  it — John  Buller  was  deter- 
mined to  disbelieve  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  his  own  reason.  He  had 
not  come  to  me  to  And  out  a  thief, 
but  to  get  me  to  prove  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  thief  was  an 
innocent  man;  and,  at  the  same 


time,  to  acquit  him  in  his  own 
eyes  of  intentional  self-decep- 
tion. He  knew  how  he  would 
have  to  act  if  he  found  his  trust 
deceived,  and  the  severity  which 
he  thought  his  duty  in  such  cases 
frightened  him,  lest  he  should  feel 
compelled  to  exeroise  it  towards 
Adam  Brown.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  openness  of  the 
workings  of  his  mind,  or  being 
touched  by  them,  too.  I  had 
never  suspected  my  substantial 
client  of  having  been  the  victim 
of  a  romance  since  I  had  first 
gone  down  from  London  to  Car- 
cester. 

'Then,'  I  asked  again,  a  little 
hypocritically, '  you  are  convinced 
in  your  own  mind,  from  your  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter, that  Adam  Brown  is  not  the 
manf 

'  I'm  just  as  certain  he's  not  as 
that  I  stand  here.  And,  moro  for 
his  sake  than  my  own,  I  mean  to 
know  who  is  the  man.' 

'  Have  you  spoken  about  it  to 
Adam  Brown  f 

'  Kot  I.  I'd  as  soon  speak  to 
you,  Mr.  Standish,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  might  have  been 
you,' 

'Very  good.  If  Adam  Brown — ' 
'//,sirf 

'Since  Adam  Brown  is  inno- 
cent, we  can  very  soon  put  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sort  of 
suspicion,  and  without  bringing 
the  people  at  the  bank  into  the 
afiair — at  least,  not  in  any  way 
that  would  make  them  think  any- 
thing was  seriously  wrong  in  any 
particular  diroction.  In  the  first 
place,  arrange  with  them,  both 
hero  and  at  Bedport,  not  to  cash 
any  cheque  of  yours  not  bearing 
a  certain  private  mark  (which  you 
will  keep  secrot  from  all  your  enh 
ploySs)  without  forthwitiL  adver- 
tising you  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  presented.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  nanowing  mattan 
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very  considerably.  What  had 
better  be  done  £Effther  I  think  we 
will  wait  and  aee.' 

'You  qnite  understand,  Mr. 
8tandiBh,  that  whatever  you  do 
will  find  out  who  was  the  real 
man — ^not  young  Adam  Brown) 
I — I  doubt  if  I  quite  like  to  do 
that  about  the  private  mark  after 
alL  It  seems  a  bit  mean-like  to 
my  mind.' 

*It'8  the  best  way  of  clearing 
Adam  Brown  if — since  he's  inno- 
cent, it  seems  to  me/  said  L 

'You  think  that?  Well,  you're 
light,  I  suppose.  And,  by  Jingo, 
as  he  is  innocent,  why  d[iould  I 
be  afraid)  If  he  wasn't — if  I 
wasn't  as  sure  of  it  as  I'm  alive — 
but  it  can't  be  1  I'd  sooner  doubt 
my  own  right  hand !  I  will.  I'll 
settle  about  the  private  mark  this 
very  day.' 

Of  course  I  had  not  the  faintest 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  about  the 
identity  of  this  ingenious  and 
systematic  forger  with  Mr.  Adam 
Brown.  I  had  already  given  my 
reasons  to  John  Buller ;  and  they 
are  so  perfectly  obvious,  under 
all  the  oircumstances,  that  I  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  I  could 
quite  understand  why  John  Buller, 
since  he  had  a  more  than  common 
interest  in  his  clerk  of  the  works 
at  Bedport,  should  be  very  anxi- 
ous to  be  convinced  that  his  belief 
in  the  latter's  innocence  was  not 
inconsiBtent  with  the  common 
sense  proper  to  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  whose  pride  in  never  being 
*done'  is  always  the  greater  in 
proportion  as  it  is  unjustified. 
Men  who  are  really  sharp  and 
shrewd  know  too  well  that  they 
are  always  and  inevitably  being 
'done'  to  bother  their  heads  about 
their  share  in  a  universal  doom. 

I  knew  Adam  Brown  pretty 
well  by  sight,  and  a  little  by  re- 
putation. He  was  a  good-looking 
pleaaaiit  young  fellow,  certainly 


too  young  for  his  over-responsible 
place  in  John  Buller's  service,  but 
well  up  to  his  work,  and  very 
popular  with  the  young  men  of 
his  own  class  in  Carcester.  His 
father  had  been  an  unsuccessful 
commission  agent,  and,  as  I  had 
to-day  learned  for  the  first  time, 
the  successful  rival  in  love  of 
John  BuUer.  I  must  leave  it  to 
others  wholly  to  understand  why 
the  beaten  suitor,  whom  nobody 
suspected  of  having  a  grain  of 
sentiment  in  his  composition, 
should  have  made  himself  a  second 
father  to  this  young  man — in  a 
reserved  and  wholly  undemonstra- 
tive way,  that  is ;  for  I  feel  cer- 
tain now  that  Adam  Brown  looked 
upon  himself  simply  as  an  ordi- 
nary employs,  and  did  not  fancy 
that  the  place  he  held  in  John 
Buller's  business  was  due  to  the 
place  in  John  Buller's  heart  of  his 
dead  mother.  I  daresay  that  little 
romance  might  prove  worth  writ- 
ing for  its  own  sake  in  the  hands 
of  a  sentimental  author.  But  this 
story  is  not  a  sentimental  one. 

So  I  was  really  rather  sorry 
that  circumstances  pointed  so 
clearly  to  Adam  Brown  as  the 
guilty  man,  though  of  course  I 
felt  cdso  that  John  Buller's  eyes 
ought  to  be  opened,  and  that  such 
ungrateful  crime  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished as  openly  and  as  richly  as 
it  deserved.  I  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  helping  my  client  to 
persuade  himself  of  the  innocence 
of  a  guilty  man.  On  the  contrary, 
I  fully  meant  to  expose  the  young 
rascal  before  he  could  do  worse 
harm;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
plan  of  privately-marked  cheques 
seemed  the  best  that,  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  I  could  hit 
on.  It  would  satisfy  John  Buller 
by  avoiding  immediate  scandal, 
and  no  doubt  convict  the  forger 
just  as  well  as  any  more  open 
way. 

But  the  explosion  was  to  come 
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more  sharply  and  swiftly  than  I 
had  planned. 

On  the  following  Saturday 
morning  the  spirit  moved  me  to 
take  John  BuUer's  house  on  my 
way  to  my  own  office,  for  I  was  not 
particularly  busy  at  the  moment. 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  something  of  that 
curious  weekly  despatch  of  cheques 
and  bills  to  Eedport,  and  I  wanted 
also  to  make  more  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physiognomy 
of  Mr.  Adam  Brown.  I  believed 
in  physiognomy  in  those  days.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  no  longer 
now  do  anything  of  the  kind,  be- 
yond knowing  when  a  man  eats 
too  much  and  drinks  too  often.  I 
have  seen  such  saintly  faces  in  the 
dock,  and  men  on  whom  l^ature 
has  stamped  blackguard,  or  even 
murderer,  have  been  among  the 
best  whom  she  has  made.  Adam 
Brown,  who  had  finished  his 
breakfast  and  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  Redport,  fell  into 
neither  of  these  extreme  classes, 
and  might  easily  have  belonged  to 
either  side  of  the  broad  band  be- 
tween them  where  good  is  inex- 
tricably and  undecipherably  mixed 
up  and  often  confused  with  harm. 
As  I  have  said,  he  was  young  and 
good-looking ;  and  he  had  a  good 
face  too,  like  a  lad's  who  comes 
of  good  people  and  has  been 
brought  up  well.  And,  what  was 
better,  it  was  not  a  weak  one,  nor 
a  stupid  one.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  wasn't  a  happy  one,  and 
gloomy  rather  than  merely  grave. 
His  eyes,  instead  of  looking  bright 
or  open,  as  a  young  man's  should 
always  be  in  the  morning,  were 
dull  and  red,  as  if  he  had  either 
slept  but  little  or  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  something  stronger 
than  tea  or  coffee  for  breakfast 
when  at  home  in  his  Redport 
lodgings.  In  such  cases,  the  eye 
and  the  hand  are  one;  and  his 


hand  was  not  quite  bo  steady  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
leather  cheque-case,  so  I  thought 
at  least,  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

*  I've  only  dropped  in  to  see  if 
you've  made  your  arrangements 
about  marking  to-day's  cheques,*^ 
said  ly  as  soon  as  Adam  Brows 
had  closed  the  street-door.  *  You've 
found  nothing  new,  I  suppose  f 

'  Ko.  I  wish  to  Heaven  the 
thing  was  out  and  over;  it  worries 
me  more  than  I  try  to  say.  There's 
nothing  so  horrible  as  having 
somebody  about  that  you  can't 
trust,  and  you  don't  know  who. 
And  you're  a  married  man.  Stand- 
ishj  you  don't  know  what  it 
means  to  swallow  all  your  own 
worries  yourself,  with  nobody  to 
give  the  least  bit  of  'em  to.  But — 
holloa!  Hi,  Adam  r  he  called  out, 
throwing  up  the  window  and  call- 
ing down  the  street.  'Just  to 
show  you  how  things  bother  me,' 
he  said  to  me, '  I've  left  out  of  the 
case  just  the  very  cheque  from 
Archer  &  Company  that  I  want- 
ed to  have  paid  in  at  Kedport  this 
very  day.  Hi,  Adam  !  Ah,  here 
you  are  !  I  was  afraid  you  were 
out  of  earshot ;  but  you're  in  lots 
of  time  for  the  train.  There's 
something  I  wanted  to  say  to  you, 
and  Mr.  Standish  coming  in  just 
now — * 

There  was  nothing  in  the  sud- 
den recall,  however  unusual,  to 
frighten  an  honest  man.  But  I 
could  not  mistake  my  eyes — there 
are  some  cases  in  which  we  can't 
help  reading  faces,  ay,  and  in 
believing  what  we  read.  If  ever 
fright  turned  a  man's  face  red  and 
pale,  it  turned  Adam  Brown's  now. 

•Here's  a  cheque  of  Archer's/ 
said  JohnBuller,  noticing  nothing^ 
'  that  I  want  paid  in  at  Eedport 
this  morning,  and  I  forgot  it 
when  Mr.  Standish  came  in.  Put 
it  in  the  case  with  the  others. 
"Here  it  is.  Three  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  pounds  nine.' 
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Adam  Brown  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  cheque ;  bnt  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, prompted  by  the  yonng 
man's  unmistakable  confusion, 
made  me  say, 

*  Yes ;  there's  plenty  of  time  for 
tiie  train,  but  not  for  me.  There's 
something  I  must  say  to  you,  Mr. 
BoUer,  before  I  go  on  to  the  office, 
and  I've  only  allowed  myself  a 
minute  to  spare.  Would  you  mind 
leaving  us  alone  for  one  .minute, 
Mr.  Brown?  Tou  can  leave  the 
case  here ;  Mr.  Buller  can  put  in 
the  cheque  while  he's  listening  to 
me  to  save  time.' 

I  watched  the  young  man  while 
I  spoke,  and  what  I  saw  made 
me  feel  more  sure  than  ever.  I 
held  out  my  hand  for  the  case,  to 
pass  it  to  John  Buller,  and  felt 
Adam's  fingers  tremble  as  they 
touched  mine.  And  yet  not  a 
word  had  been  said  that  could 
alarm  a  perfectly  innocent  man, 
who  has  no  secrets  from  his  em- 
ployer or  even  from  his  employer's 
attorney. 

*  Wait  a  bit,'  I  said  to  John 
Buller,  as  soon  as  Adam  had  lefb 
the  room.  *  Before  putting  in 
that  cheque,  just  see  if  the  others 
are  as  they  ought  to  be.' 

•The  others?  Of  course  they 
are.     What  do  you  meanf 

*  Why,  as  you  made  one  mistake, 
you  might  by  chance  have  made 
another,  you  know.  Well,  while 
you're  overhauling,  I  only  just 
wanted  to  say — * 

There  was  nothing  I  wanted  to 
say,  but  I  had  no  need  to  think 
of  a  pretext.  I  had  my  eye  on 
John  Buller,  and  before '  say'  was 
off  my  lips — 

'  Good  God  !'  cried  he.  '  Look 
here  I  Brown  I'  he  shouted,  'Adam 
Brown—' 

'Don't  frighten  him,'  said  I, 
rising  and  opening  the  door,  know- 
ing what  John  Buller  had  found 
in  the  case  as  well  as  if  I  had 
seen    it    with    my    very    eyes. 


'Mr.  Brown,  you  may  come  in 
now.' 

He  came  in,  as  a  detected 
criminal  comes  before  a  judge, 
trembling  and  pale.  I  wondered 
he  had  been  able  to  remain  in  the 
hall  all  alone  for  that  terrible 
moment,  during  which,  as  he 
must  have  known,  he  was  being 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned. 

To  my  surprise,  John  Buller, 
whom  I  had  thought  in  the  first 
stage  of  a  passion,  sat  still,  in 
front  of  his  detected  clerk,  with- 
out a  word.  But  I  should  not 
like  to  have  been  in  Adam  Brown's 
shoes  during  that  silent  pause. 
There  was  no  sign  or  thought  of 
anger  in  the  long  look  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  scorn — more  of  sorrow 
than  of  scorn — with  which  John 
Buller  regarded  the  young  man 
to  whom  he  had  tried  to  be  a 
second  father.  I  had  done  my 
duty,  I  suppose ;  but  I  could  not 
help  pitying  both,  and  I  know 
whom  I  pitied  the  most  of  the 
two.  It  was  not  the  younger 
man. 

I  looked  steadfastly  at  the  fifth 
forged  cheque  for  fifty  pounds 
which  John  Buller  had  found^ 
just  as  I  had  expected,  in  the 
leather  case,  and  the  preparation 
of  which  was  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  sleepless  look  of 
the  young  man's  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  imitation  was  even 
better  than  before. 

'  Adam  Brown,'  said  John  Bul- 
ler at  last,  in  a  voice  full  of  sad- 
ness, and  yet  of  the  double  pathos 
which  comes  alone  from  more 
dignified  firmness  than  I  should 
have  expected  from  such  a  man, — 
*  Adam  Brown,  I  know  well  enough 
that  you  see  your  deceit  discovered, 
and  I  won't  add  to  your  wrong- 
doing by  tempting  you  to  tell  a 
lie.  1  knew  your  mother — long 
ago — and  for  her  sake  I  first  gave 
you  work,  and  bread  to  work  for. 
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But  it  was  for  your  own  sake  I 
trusted  you,  even  as  she  might 
have  trusted  me ;  and  the  end  is 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tnist 
man,  woman,  or  child  again.  That 
is  the  injury  you  have  done  to 
me  ;  and  there's  none  greater  that 
man  can  do  to  man.  I  fought 
hard  against  the  belief  of  my  own 
eyes — for  weeks  I've  fought 
against  it;  but  I  know  now. 
Don't  be  afraid.  Tm  not  going 
to  have  you — ^your  mother^s  son — 
put  in  the  dock  as  a  felon.  But 
there's  nothing  I  can  do  far  a  man 
— ahoy — that — that —  Go;  and 
never  cross  my  path  again.' 

The  culprit  tried  to  lift  his 
eyes,  but  failed. 

*  Sir,'  he  began,  '  I  do  not  de- 
fend— I  do  not  excuse — I  never 
intended — ' 

*I  am  sorry  for  myself.  Do 
not  make  me  despise  you.  A  man 
does  as  he  intends.  Pm  wrong 
not  to  prosecute  you ;  it^s  what  I 
should  do  to  any  other  man  who 
did  as — as  you  have  done.  Go. 
I  give  you  the  chance  to  redeem 
yourself,  if  you  can ;  but  not  with 
me.     Go.' 

Without  one  attempt  to  defend 
or  excuse  his  guilt,  far  less  to  deny 
it,  the  young  man  was  gone. 

'  I  do  not  thank  you  for  this, 
Mr.  Standish,'  said  John  Buller. 
The  tears  came  into  his  voice  as 
he  turned  away. 


II. 


The  more  I  thought  things 
over,  the  less  displeased  I  was 
with  myself  for  the  way  in  which 
they  had  gone.  The  more  any- 
body thinks  about  it,  the  more 
finished  a  rogue,  in  spite  of  his 
years,  will  Adam  Brown  appear 
to  be.  His  plan  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  now.  Obviously,  he  had 
easily  found  where  his  employer 
kept  his  cheque-book  for  the  bank 


at  Redport^  and  spent  the  better 
part  of  Friday  night  in  filling  up 
one  of  its  forms,  and  manipulating 
the  counterfoil,  so  as  to  produce 
an  exact  facsimile  of  a  cheque 
drawn  and  signed  by  John  Buller. 
On  my  life,  I  believe  he  might, 
so  perfect  was  his  process,  have 
got  a  jury  to  acquit  him  on  the 
groimd  that  some  strange  acci- 
dent must  have  been  his  enemy, 
and  that  the  cheque  was  really 
John  BuUer^s  after  all;  for  the 
best  men  of  business  may  be 
guilty  of  mistake  or  error  now 
and  then.  Yes,  but  then  you  see 
that  defence  would  not  have  done 
after  all,  seeing  that  here  was  the 
sixth  cheque  forged  in  six  weeks ; 
and  that  John  Buller  not  only 
had  never  had  occasion  to  draw 
these,  and  knew  he  never  had 
drawn  them,  but  had  kept  a  per- 
fectly complete  and  accurate  ac- 
count, inaccurate  in  no  slightest 
particular,  of  all  he  had  had  occa- 
sion to  draw  and  remembered 
drawing.  Mistake — if  the  reader 
will  think  for  one  instant — ^was 
thus  rendered  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. And  not  only  was  the  mat- 
ter clenched  now  by  conduct  on 
Adam  Brown's  part  amounting  to 
confession,  without  so  much  as 
an  appeal  for  mercy,  but  evenf 
cheque  in  the  case  bore  the  prtvaie 
mark  except  Uds  alone.  And  the 
packet  had  been  in  no  hands  but 
those  of  Adam  Brown. 

Of  course  it  was  natural  that 
John  Buller,  like  all  men  of  his 
temper  when  they  meet  with  such 
every-day  things  as  ingratitude 
and  breach  of  trust,  should  feel 
misanthropical,  and  as  if  confi- 
dence in  his  fellow-<iTeatures  was 
henceforth  dead  in  him.  But 
very  few  men  indeed  are  Timons. 
We  mostly  return  to  our  original 
nature :  instinctive  trust  is  hap- 
pily a  fine  hardy  growth  that  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  killing.  In 
a  little  whilci  no  doubt^  John 
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BuUer  would  trust  the  next  stran- 
ger rather  more  implicitly  than 
if  he  had  been  his  own  brother^ 
and  be  all  the  better  for  being 
nd  of  such  an  exceptionally  clever 
rogue,  a  man  with  a  positive 
genius  for  forgery,  as  his  ex-clerk 
of  the  works  at  Redport  Per- 
haps, even,  his  experience  would 
have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  him 
by  teaching  him  that  the  son  of 
a  woman  we  have  loved  in  our 
youth  is  not,  solely  for  that  rather 
sentimental  reason,  bound  to  be 
better  than  all  other  sons  of  Eve 
in  general.  Young  men  who  have 
had  mothers  have  also  had  fathers; 
and  Mr.  Brown,  the  commission 
agent,  had  not  borne  altogether 
the  highest  of  characters  while 
alive. 

I  did  not  see,  or  hear  from, 
John  Buller  for  the  next  few 
days  j  which  was  rather  singular, 
as  he  nearly  always  had  a  good 
deal  of  business  on  hand  which 
required  the  help  of  a  solicitor, 
and  as  two  or  three  important 
agreements  to  which  he  was  party 
were  just  then  passiog  through 
my  hands.  But  I  heard  in  vari-> 
ous  incidental  ways  of  young 
Brown.  A  clerk  of  mine  was  an 
acquaintance  of  his ;  and  he  told 
me — without  knowing  any  of  the 
circumstances — that  Brown  had 
suddenly  left  John  Buller  and  had 
gone  up  to  London  to  find  another 
situation;  which,  without  any 
sort  of  character  (for  John  Buller 
was  incapable  of  giving  a  false  or 
even  a  misleading  one  to  any- 
body), I  imagined  he  would  find 
it  hard  to  do,  except  as  active 
partner  in  a  firm  of  forgers.  From 
another  source  I  heard  he  had 
had  a  fortune  left  him,  and  was 
going  to  live  on  a  fine  estate  in 
the  country.  Anyhow,  he  left 
both  Redport  and  Carcester  with- 
out leaving  behind  him  a  guess 
as  to  the  true  reason  of  his  depar- 
tura. 


It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  fol- 
lowing. Friday  afternoon  that  I 
next  received  a  visit  from  John 
Buller.  I  thought  him  looking 
fagged  and  harassed,  and  I  told 
him  so. 

'  I'm  afraid  you  keep  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire,'  said  I. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  One  keeps 
the  other  warm.  If  you  was  as 
much  by  yourself  as  I  am,  you'd 
want  a  bit  more  work  than  you 
could  manage,  just  to  keep  you 
and  yourself  from  quarrelling.' 

'  Have  you  heard  anything  more 
of  young  Brown  V 

*  Young  Who  r 
'Young  Brown.' 

*  I've  forgotten  his  name.  And 
you  won't  remind  me  of  it,  if  you 
and  me's  to  keep  friends.  There's 
no  such  name.  Talking  of  not 
looking  well — it's  you  that  don't 
look  yourself,  it  seems  to  me. 
You  want  a  day's  holiday,  and 
Pve  looked  in  to  ask  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  one.' 

*  You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure; 
but—' 

'"But"  be  hanged!  Look 
here,  Mr.  Standish.  To-day's 
Friday ;  and  there's  the  usual 
business  of  paying  in  and  draw- 
ing out  to  be  done  over  at  Bed- 
port  to-morrow.  I  can't  do  it 
myself  as  I've  got  to  be  in  three 
other  places  at  once  by  the  first 
train ;  and  I'm  not  such  an  ass  as 
to  trust  any  of  my  people  here 
with  the  value  of  sevenpence- 
halfpenny.  Once  bit,  twice  shy. 
I've  done  with  trusting  for  the 
rest  of  m^  days.  At  the  rat^  of 
fifty  pound  a  week,  it  don't  pay. 
You've  never  been  over  at  Red- 
port;  and,  though  I  say  it  that 
shouldn't,  the  place  is  worth  see- 
ing, as  a  specimen  of  what  places 
can  be  made  to  grow.  You  take 
a  day's  run  over  there  to-morrow 
— you  and  Mrs.  Standish  too.  I'll 
give  you  a  pass  on  the  line,  and 
telegraph  to  the  Star  to  treat  you 
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like  princes  and  princesBOB.  All 
you'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  hand 
my  cheque-case  over  the  bmk- 
counter,  which  won't  take  you 
two  minutes,  or  fifty  yards  out  of 
your  way  to  the  new  pier;  and 
then  you  can  make  a  Saturday-to- 
Monday  of  it,  if  you  please.  I 
want  you  to  see  Redport  before  it 
grows  out  of  all  knowing.  Say 
yes,  and  I'll  have  the  cheques 
and  things  ready  for  you  to  pick 
up  at  my  house  on  your  way  to 
the  train.' 

1  was  not  particularly  anxious 
for  a  holiday;  and  certainly  no 
wish  to  spend  one  en  prince  at  the 
Star.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  had 
no  sort  of  objection  to  an  idle  day, 
and  it  was  almost  necessaty,  as  a 
matterof  business,  to  see  the  neigh- 
bouring town  which  was  becom- 
ing every  day  more  and  more  an 
office  word.  So,  though  more  to 
please  my  best  client  than  for  any 
other  reason,  I  agreed,  only  bar- 
gaining that  I  should  be  left  free 
from  the  special  attentions  of  the 
Star.  John  Buller  thanked  me 
for  my  promise  to  go  as  if  I  had 
done  him  some  extraordinary  fa- 
vour, 

'  Well,  if  you  won't  let  me  tele- 
graph, when  you  do  ask  for  lunch 
at  the  Star,  mention  my  name. 
Tou  won't  see  much  going  on  in 
the  building  line  just  now ;  one 
of  the  things  I've  got  to  be  away 
for  to-morrow  is  to  get  another 
scoundrel— tQl  he^e  found  out, 
like  the  rest  of  'em  —  in  the 
place  of  poor  young — of  that 
young  blackguard  whose  name  I'll 
never  remember  again,  if  I  live 
for  a  thousand  years.' 

Now  I  don't  want  to  have  it 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  my 
going  over  to  Eedport  alone — that 
is  to  say,  without  my  wife — was 
due  to  any  fault  or  neglect  of 
mine.  If  I  could  have  foreseen 
that  my  day  of  idleness  was  to  be 
one  of  solitude  also,  I  should  pro- 


bably not  quite  so  readily  hove 
consented  to  take  a  holiday.  Ab 
it  happened,  however,  I  found, 
when  I  got  home  from  the  office, 
that  Mn.  Standish  had  abnost 
that  very  moment  received  an 
uigent  summons  to  the  sick-bed 
of  her  sister,  who  lived  at  the 
other  end  of  England,  which 
obliged  her  to  take  the  veiy  next 
train  from  Carcester  and  to  travel 
all  night  through.  Naturally, 
until  I  had  seen  her  oflT,  I  did  not 
think  again  of  my  promised  visit 
to  Kedport.  So,  as  it  was  too 
late  to  back  out  of  going,  I  de- 
cided to  run  over  in  the  morning, 
do  my  business  at  the  bank,  and 
get  back  as  early  in  the  afternoon 
as  the  then  infrequent  trains  be- 
tween Eedport  and  Carcester  al- 
lowed. 

So  next  morning,  having  told 
my  clerks  to  close  the  office  at  the 
usual  hour,  which  on  Saturday 
was  always  an  early  one,  I  went 
to  John  BuUer's  house,  and  from 
his  hands  received  the  cheque- 
case  which  he  had  ready  for  me. 
Knowing  his  feelings  about  the 
matter,  I  refrained  from  making 
any  sort  of  allusion  to  it,  and  even 
made  a  point,  while  receiving  the 
case,  of  speaking  carelessly  about 
indifferent  things.  I  put  the  case, 
otherwise  untouched,  in  my  breast- 
pocket, and  there  it  remained  till 
I  reached  the  counter  of  the  bank 
at  Eedport 

'Where's  Mr.  Brown f  asked 
the  clerk,  as  he  took  the  leather 
case.  '  It  doesn't  seem  like  Satur- 
day morning  without  seeing 
Brown.' 

'He's  away  just  at  present,' 
said  I.  '  Mr.  Buller  asked  me  to 
give  you  this.  All  right,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

There  ^as  no  need  to  lessen 
my  dignity  in  Eedport  as  Mr. 
Bailer's  legal  adviser,  or  to  give 
Adam  Brown  the  reputation  he 
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deserredy  by  explaming  why  I 
was  doing  the  work  of  a  builder's 
derk  and  messenger  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

*  All  rights'  said  the  clerk,  tam- 
ing over  the  cheques,  and  duly 
noticing  whether  they  were  pro- 
perly indorsed,  and  so  on.  '  Quite 
right.  By  the  way,  there's 
a  message  or  something  the 
manager  wants  to  send  to  Mr. 
Bnller,  I  believe.  I  was  to  tell 
Brown  so  when  he  called.  I  sup- 
pose youll  do  just  the  same  V 

*1  can  take  any  message  for 
Mr.  Buller,'  said  J.  ^  Anyhow,  I 
shall  be  seeing  him  on  Monday, 
if  that  will  do.' 

*  I  daresay  it  will.  Would  you 
mind  stepping  this  way  V 

I  followed  the  clerk  into  an 
inner  room,  where  I  for  the  first 
time  met  the  manager  of  the  Bed- 
port  branch  of  the  County  Bank, 
hitherto  known  to  me  as  Mr. 
Geoige  Bichards  by  name  only. 
We  bowed,  and  he  offered  me  a 
seat  politely. 

*  You  are  my  friend  Mr.  Buller's 
new  derk  of  the  works,!  presume?' 
asked  he. 

*  No,'  said  I.  *  I  have  no  busi- 
ness in  Bedport,  except  to  cash 
and  pay  in  these  papers  for  Mr. 
Bnller,  while  passing  by.  But  if 
there  is  any  message  I  can  give 
him — * 

*1  don't  know.  Tou  are  not 
leaving  Bedport  immediately,  I 
sappoeef 

'Well,  as  to  that,  I  am.  In 
fact,  by  the  very  next  train.' 

<By  the  next  train)  HmT 
Mr.  Bichards  was  a  veiy  young 
man  for  his  place,  and  I  began  to 
&ncy  there  was  something  I  did 
not  like  in  his  manner.  *  Going 
back  to  Carcester  anyhow,  I  sup- 
pose f  he  asked  again. 

'Tee,' I  answered  shortly.  'And 
I  believe  the  train  starts  in  haK 
an  hour.  So  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  you  want  said  to  Mr.  Buller 


I  shall  be  glad,  as  I  haven't  much 
time  to  lose.' 

*Yes  —  of  course  —  certainly. 
But  there  is  a  little  matter :  would 
you  mind  telling  me  if  you  re- 
ceived these  cheques  straight  from 
Mr.  Buller  7 

*  Certainly  I  did.  Is  there  any- 
thing wrong  f 

'  You  received  them  just  as  they 
are  now?' 

'Exactly  as  they  are  now. 
What  is  it,  Mr.  Bichards  t  I  am 
really  in  a  hurry — ' 

'  I'm  very  sorry.  But,  you  see, 
I  am  in  a  responsible  position,  and 
one  can't  be  too  careful  in  tiiese 
days.  I  have  already  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Buller; 
would  you  mind  waiting  here  till 
he  comes  V 

'The  messenger?' 

'  No,  tiU  Mr.  Buller  can  come 
over.  I  daresay  it  is  all  right,  but — ' 

'But  I  can't  wait,  Mr.  Bich- 
ards. May  I  ask  you  what  you 
mean  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Buller  is  not  in  Carcester,  and 
will  not  get  your  telegram  till 
Monday,  if  then.' 

'That's  awkward,  by  Jove,  if 
it  18  so.     But  that  we  shall  see.' 

'But  meanwhile  I  must  wish 
you  good-day.  If  there's  anything 
wrong  you  must  settle  it  with  Mr. 
Buller.     I  can't  wait  now.' 

'No?  Well,  then,  Mr.— Mr. 
— ^I  must  frankly  tell  you  that  I 
must  ask  you  to  wait,  even  if  it's 
till  Monday,  till  Mr.  Buller  can 
come  over  here.  It's  an  awkward 
situation  I'm  placed  in,  but — ^and 
I  daresay  Mr.  Buller  is  not  at 
Carcester,  as  you  say ;  but — ^well : 
whether  you're — it's,  all  right  or 
all  wrong,  you  see,  in  your  own 
interest  that  I  must  ask  you  to  re- 
main. You  see  here's  a  cheque  here 
that  I  daren't  cash  without  special 
instructions  from  Mr.  Buller.' 

'Don't  cash  it,  then.  Good- 
day—' 

'  Quite  so.    But  I'd  advise  you 
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not  to  be  in  quite  such  a  hurry  to 
be  off,  all  the  same.  In  fact,  it's 
my  unpleasant  duty  to  ask  you  to 
stay  here  at  the  bank  until  the 
fact  of  this  cheque  being  in  your 
hands  can  be  more  fully  explained.' 

'  I  have  explained  it/  I  began 
rather  angrily.  '  I  received  it  £rom 
Mr.  BuUer,  if  it  came  out  with 
thereat  from  that  case  lying  before 
you.  Why  should  you  venture  to 
speak,  even  to  a  stranger,  as  if  you 
had  any  reason  to  doubt  his  word  1 
I  don*t  understand  this  at  alL' 

'  For  this  reason :  I  have  the 
best  reason  for  believing  that  this 
cheque  was  never  drawn  by  Mr. 
Buller.  And  now  you  see  how  it 
becomes  my  unpleasant  duty — * 

'  Nonsense  !  As  if  I  hadn't 
received  every  one  of  those  cheques 
straight  from  his  hands  !  Tou  talk 
as  if  you  took  me  for  a  forger. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  must  excuse  you, 
on  the  ground  of  over-zeal.' 

'It  is  most  improbable  that 
this'  cheque  was  drawn  by — well, 
never  mind  why.  I'm  bound  to 
tell  you  that  if  you  refuse  to  wait 
here  for  Mr.  Buller's  arrival  of 
your  ownfree  will,  and  in  your  own 
interest)  I  shall  have  to  call  upon 
the  police  to  assist  me  in  the 
execution  of  my  duty  towards  the 
bank  and  its  customers  and  the 
public  at  large.' 

*  Why,'  I  began,  my  anger  half 
losing  itself  in  amusement,  *  this 
is  something  too  absurd.  You 
can't  call  in  a  constable  unless  you 
can  give  him  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect me  of  felony.  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  let  you  try,  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  Only  it  would  be  wast- 
ing my  own  time.  So  I'll  put  an 
end  to  your  scruples  about  the  pub- 
lic at  large  by  telling  you  at  once 
that  my  name  is  Standish,  and  that 
I  am  solicitor  to  Mr.  Buller,  and 
live  at  Carcester.  And  the  next 
time  I  advise  you,  as  a  lawyer,  to 
be  more  careful  how  you  treat 
people  who  come  to  your  bank.' 


*  You  are  Mr.  Buller's  solicitor! 
Indeed)  Of  course  that  is  im- 
portant— very  important";  and  no 
doubt  you  can  send  for  somebody 
in  Redport  who  knows  you?  No — 
we  can't  be  too  careful  in  these 
days.' 

*  I  don't  know  a  soul  in  Bed- 
port.' 

'No?  Hm!  WeU,  Mr.  Buller 
will  know  you — when  he  comes.' 
'  '  But  I  tell  you  he  won't  get 
your  telegram  for  at  least  two 
days.  This  is  monstrous  f  I  broke 
out,  my  amusement  turning  back 
into  anger  again. 

*  Monstrous  or  not — Well  then, 
perhaps,  as  you  feel  safe  from 
being  brought  face  to  face  with — 
I  should  say,  as  you  are  convinced 
Mr.  Buller  is  not  at  home,  I  sup- 
pose you  have  friends  or  clerks 
in  Carcester  who  could  give  evi- 
dence as  to  who  you  say  you  are 
— are,  I  ought  no  doubt  to  say  ? 
The  telegraph's  as  open  to  you  as 
to  me.' 

'  You  positively  are  so  insane  as 
to  say  you  will  forcibly  detain  me 
— me — in  Eedport  unless  I  can 
convince  you  that  I  am  myself? 
And  for  no  reason — * 

'  You  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  it.  I  know  what  the  law  is,' 
said  Mr.  Eichards;  *and — well, 
not  to  mince  matters,  Tve  already 
got  our  police-sergeant  waiting 
in  the  next  room.  A  messenger 
from  the  bank  can  despatch  any 
summons  to  any  of  your  friends, 
if  you'll  write  it  down.  Yes — it 
is  in  my  power  to  give  you  into 
custody  on  suspicion  of  having 
forged  a  cheque  which  you  your- 
self admit  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  no  third  parties — a 
cheque  for  60L,  signed  John  Bul- 
ler. And  as  to  why  I  have  par- 
ticular reasons  for  my  belief,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  it's  because 
the  bank  here  has  had  special 
notice  from  the  chief  branch  at 
Carcester    to    cash    no   cheques 
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signed  "John  Buller'*  till  we've 
communicated  with  the  drawer, 
and  to  detain  the  person  present- 
ing them,  whoever  he  may  be — on- 
less  the  cheques  bear  a  certain 
private  sign.  There's  reason  for 
that,  you  may  be  sure.  And 
there  is  the  sign  on  every  one  of 
these  cheques — except  the  one  for 
50/; 

'  You  mean  to  say  that  this 
cheque  for  50/.  is  the  only  one 
unmarked  V 

*  The  only  one.' 

'  Let  me  see  it,  if  you  please.' 

He  held  it  so  that  I  might  see 
it,  taking  care  that  I  should  have 
no  chance  of  wresting  it  from  his 
hands.  I  certainly  could  not 
blame  him  any  longer  for  over- 
zeal,  seeing  it  was  on  my  own 
advice  he  was  acting.  But  what 
room  could  I  find  for  a  single 
thought,  save  that  an  unmarked 
cheque,  as  like  those  presented  by 
Adam  Brown  as  a  cheque  could 
be,  had  been  received  straight  from 
John  Bullet's  very  omn  hands  by 
my  very  own?  Sui*ely  it  looked 
more  like  witchcraft  than  forgery. 

And  yet  Adam's  effective  con- 
fession of  guilt,  and  the  regularity 
with  which  the  undoubtedly 
forged  cheques  had  been  present- 
ed— I  could  not  make  head  or  tail 
of  it  alL  I  must  have  been  bewil- 
dered ;  I  must  have  seemed  con- 
fused, as  if  with  guilt  or  fright, 
for  I  was  confused  in  reality.  I 
could  not  even  affect  the  indigna- 
tion of  injured  honesty;  I  was 
not  indignant  with  Mr.  Eichards 
for  being  suspicious  of  what  might 
be  witchcraft,  but  certainly  had 
all  the  air  of  a  forgery — I,  Charles 
Standish,  being  t-he  forger ! 

'It  is  utterly  unintelligible,' 
said  I,  using  the  common  phrase 
of  people  who  won't^  rather 
than  can't,  explain  things  that 
seem  going  against  them.  '  But 
I  am  sure  of  one  thing — Charles 
Standish  of  Carcester  I  am.    And 


I  don't  want  to  stay  in  Bedport 
till  Monday.  I  will  telegraph,  as 
you  say.  I'll  send  word  to  my 
wife  to — but  no;  she^s  not  in 
Carcester  either  just  now.  I 
must  send  for  one  of  the  clerks 
at  the  office,  I'm  afraid,  and  make 
everybody  wonder  at  what  I  can 
have  been  doing  at  Eedport  to 
need  proof  of  my  identity.  Give 
me  a  form,  and  I'll  write  a  mes- 
sage for  my  clerk — ' 

For  my  own  credit's  sake,  and 
out  of  justice  to  Mr.  Eichards's 
zeal,  I  chose  to  wait  in  an  inner 
office  of  the  bank  till  somebody 
whom  I  knew  should  come.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Bnller, 
being  away  &om  getting  telegrams, 
never  came.  But  it  was  not  till 
hours  had  passed  that  I  began  to 
realise  that  it  was  Saturday  after- 
noon— and  that  my  idle  dogs  of 
clerks  had  of  course  taken  advan- 
tage of  my  absence  to  close  the 
office  and  go  off  to  play  at  an 
exceptionally  early  hour.  Closing 
time  for  the  bank  itself  (also 
earlier  than  usual  on  Saturdays) 
had  come  when  I  saw  in  my  mind, 
as  clearly  and  truly  as  with  my 
eyes,  my  telegram  lying  unopened 
on  my  clerk's  desk  at  Carcester — 
and  to-morrow  was  Sunday. 

All  I  could  do  was  to  send  off 
six  telegrams  to  six  different  peo- 
ple, in  the  bare  hope  that  one  of 
them  might  bring  over  to  Eedport 
some  respectable  citizen  of  Carces- 
ter before  the  very  last  train.  Not 
one  brought  a  soul.  And  I  could 
see  what  Mr.  Eichards  thought  of 
the  result  of  my  telegrams  when 
I  had,  perforce,  to  put  up  with 
the  accommodation  of  the  police- 
station  instead  of  the  hotel,  there 
to  remain  until  John  Buller  him- 
self should  come  and  set  me  free. 

In  effect,  I  was  a  prisoner  on 
suspicion  of  Forgery — and  I  had 
in  truth  presented  an  unquestion- 
ably forged  cheque  that  had  been 
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through  no  hands  but  my  own  ! 
It  was  the  most  unaccountable 
mystery  I  had  ever  known ;  and 
it  kept  me  from  sleeping,  even 
more  than  the  disconcert  of  my 
cell,  as  much  as  if  I  were  really  a 
conscious  sharer  in  the  yillanies 
of  Adam  Brown.  This  could  not 
be  his  doing — and  what  then  of 
the  rest,  and  of  his  admitted  guilt 
concerning  them  ?  Not  even  sleep, 
when  it  came  in  an  uncomfortable 
shape  at  last,  let  me  dream  of  a 
possible  way  through  such  a  mys- 
tery. 

It  was  not  till  Monday  after- 
noon that  I  received  the  welcome 
news  that  John  BuUer  was  on  his 
way  to  see  me  at  the  police-sta- 
tion in  company  with  Mr.  Rich- 
ards. I  must  say  that  I  had  be- 
come more  anxious  now  about 
getting  home  as  fast  as  I  could 
than  about  anything  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  an  amusing 
thing  to  be  treated,  in  a  strange 
place,  as  a  suspected  felon ;  and 
I  have  held  very  strong  views 
about  the  treatment  of  unconvict- 
ed prisoners  ever  since  that  Bed- 
port  Sunday. 

'  Here  he  is,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Rich- 
ards. 'This  is  the — the  gentle- 
man who  presented  that  cheque  on 
Saturday  morning.  I  hope  and 
trust  it's  all  right;  but  in  these 
times,  you  see,  one  can't  be  too — ' 

<  Thank  Heaven,  at  last !'  said 
I,  springing  from  my  seat,  and 
holding  out  my  hand.  'I've 
never  passed  so  long  a  day  since 
I  was  bom ;  but  I  certainly  don't 
complain  of  Mr.  Richards — he's 
been  zealous  enough|  anyhow; 
and  I  only  wish  my  clerks  would 
simply  do  what  they're  bid,  and 
give  up  that  confounded  habit  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  If  you 
ever  have  to  leave  the  Company's 
service,  Mr.  Richards,  for  want  of 
thinking-power,  never  mind ;  I'll 
take  you  into  mine.     Well,  Mr. 


Buller,  you  must  have  slipped  in- 
to drawing  one  unmarked  cheque, 
after  all  V 

'No,  sir!'  said  John  Buller, 
with  strange  vehemence,  for  him. 
'  No— I  did  not  draw  that  cheque 
— ^with  or  without  a  sign.  I 
drew  no  cheque  for  tifty  pounds 
at  alL  And  if  you're  ^e  rascal 
that  has  been  up  to  these  games, 
and  got  it  aU  on  poor  young 
Adam's  shoulders,  I'm  glad  I  see 
you  here ;  I'm  glad  of  it,  with  all 
my  heart  and  souL  I'm  hanged 
if  I  didn't  know  I  was  rights  all 
along.  Adam  Brown,  if  a  letter 
Giln  find  him,  poor  lad,  goes  back 
to  my  works  at  Redport  this  very 
hour  I' 

Could  I  believe  my  ears  f 

'You — John  Buller — you  be- 
lieve me  guilty  of  having  forged 
cheques,  and  tried  to  throw  the 
guilt  of  it  upon  Adam  Brown  I 
Think  for  one  least  moment  of 
what  you  are  saying — * 

'  Think  t  Thinking's  plain 
enough,  it  seems  to  me — ^a  mile 
too  plain  by  the  longest  chalks 
you  can  draw.  It's  likelier  any- 
body would  be  a  rogue  than  the 
orphan  lad  Fd  brought  up  as  my 
own  son.  I  daresay,  like  enough, 
he  was  too  taken  aback  by  such  a 
charge  to  say  a  word.  I  wonder 
he  didn't  double  his  fist,  and 
knock  me  down.  But  I  hope  I'm 
a  just  man  if  I'm  a  bit  of  a  hasty 
one.  I'm  not  going  to  be  hasty 
with  you.  If  you  can  explam 
what's  at  best  an  ugly  buslnees, 
say  it  out  like  a  man.' 

'If  I  didn't  respect  an  old 
client,  and  an  old  Mend —  But  I 
can't  forget  how  you've  been 
worrying  about  this  business. 
Explain  t  I  will,  though  I  don*t 
see  how  you  and  I  can  ever  be 
friends  again.  Tou  know  as  weU 
as  I  do  that  I  never  cashed  a 
cheque  for  you  in  my  life  before, 
or  ever  was  at  Redport  tiU  the 
day  before  yesterday — * 
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*Ay;  80  you  say/ 

'  So  I  do  say.  And  you  know 
that  I  received  that  case  of  cheques 
and  bills — ^whatever  they  were, 
for  I  never  looked  at  them — from 
your  own  hands  on  Saturday 
momii^. 

*  Did  you  1  That's  my  cheque- 
caae,  sure  enough.  But  suppose 
you  did,  what  theni  Because 
something  comes  out  of  it,  it 
doean't  follow  it  was  I  who  put 
it  in.  No,  no.  I  never  drew 
that  cheque.  You  present  it  to  he 
cashed,  and  it  purports  to  he 
drawn,  signed,  and  indorsed  by 
me.  You  say  yon  received  it  from 
me.  I  say  you  didn't.  And  I 
ought  to  Imow ;  for  you  couldn't 
liave  received  a  cheque  that  never 
'was  drawn.  Justice  is  justice. 
Adam  Brown  goes  back  to  my 
works;  and  you'll  go  to  the 
country's,  whoever  you  are.  I 
don't  know  what's  the  right  way 
to  start  a  prosecution,  but  that's 
easy  known.  I'll  see  Standish 
this  very  day.' 

'You'll  see  Standish  f 

'Ay,  Standish  of  Carcester, 
my  lawyer.  Criminal  business 
isn't  lus  line,  he  says;  but  he'll 
do  it  for  me.' 

*You  mean  I'm  to  prosecute 
myself  1  Well,  it  all  seems  queer 
enough.  Perhaps  I  don't  know 
who  I  am.     Do  you  V 

*  No,  sir,  I  don't,  I'm  happy  to 
say.     Forgers  aren't  in  my  line.' 

'  Good  Heaven  I  Do  you  mean 
to  deny  that  /  am  Mr.  Standish 
of  Carcester  V 

I  saw  a  very  decided  smile 
some  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Kichards. 
And  it  was  not  pleasant  to  see. 
Por  if  John  BuUer,  as  he  was 
quite  capable  of  doing,  chose  to 
prosecute  me  for  forgery — well,  I 
should  be  acquitted,  of  course, 
but  my  character  would  be  gone 
for  ever  and  a  day.  The  names 
of  ladies  are  not  more  delicate 
than  those  of  professional  men. 
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'Come,  none  of  that  nonsense,' 
said  John  Buller,  '  you're  no  more 
Standish  than  I'm  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  does  aggravate 
me  to  hear  a  man  talk  in  that 
way.  If  you  choose  to  deny  that 
you're  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
when  I  say  you  are,  we'll  have  a 
wager  upon  that,  and  toss  up  for 
the  winner.  You  come  and  dine 
with  me  at  the  Star,  both  of  you, 
and  I'll  treat  you  like  princes. 
We'll  eat  cheques  for  fifty  pound 
apiece  between  slices  of  brown- 
bread-and-butter  cut  thin,  with 
lemon  and  cayenne.  It's  very  odd, 
but  I  took  a  fancy  to  you  the  first 
minute  I  saw  you.  There's  some- 
thing about  you  put  me  in  mind 
of  somebody  or  other — I  never 
could  remember  names.  But  it's 
all  one,  whoever  we  are.  We're 
the  sparks  that  fly  upwards ;  and, 
by  Jingo,  we'll  have  a  jolly  good 

fly Who  are  you  t  he  called 

out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to 
Bichards.  *  You're  a  murderer, 
sir,  and  a  forger,  and  a  fool. 
Come  and  dine  with  me  at  the 
Star • 

I  need  not  continue  the  talk  of 
poor  John  Buller,  whom  over- 
work, and  loss  of  faith  in  the  one 
human  being  who  was  dear  to 
him,  had  driven  out  of  his  mind. 
It  was  an  overwhelming  relief 
when  my  managing-derk  arrived, 
and  when  sufficient  explanations 
were  obtained  to  allow  of  my 
return  home  in  company  with  my 
poor  friend.  Even  to  the  zealous 
Mr.  Eichards  the  state  of  things 
was  as  clear  as  day,  so  far  as  he 
knew. 


IIL 

It  was  not  bard  for  me,  now, 
to  see  how  John  Buller,  once  as- 
sured against  his  will  of  Adam's 
treachery  in  the  first  instance,  had 
brooded  over  the  shock,  with  an 
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already  over-lonely  and  over-bur- 
dened mind,  tUl,  as  sure  as  Friday 
night  came  round,  he,  possessed 
by  the  demon  of  monomania — 
which  simply  means  the  abnormal 
growth  of  a  natural  and  normal 
idea — drew  the  cheque  which 
haunted  and  fascinated  him.  If 
my  readers  cannot  follow  the  chain 
of  mental  association,  with  its 
manifold  links  of  time,  place,  per- 
son, and  occasion,  in  which  his 
disturbed  brain  became  tangled 
and  coiled,  I  fear  1  cannot  hope  to 
make  it  very  clear.  But  there 
are  very  few  who  have  not  met 
with  the  most  extraordinary  cases 
of  monomania  in  some  form,  and 
noticed  how  consistent  they  are 
with  all  outward  appearance  of 
sanity.  Are  there  very  many  of 
us  who  have  not  felt  some  form 
of  it  ourselves  in  some  slight 
degree  ?  But,  fortunately,  few  of 
us  live  altogether  alone ;  few  of 
us  are  over^trustful  or,  therefore, 
half  maddened  when  deceived; 
most  of  us  have  more,  if  not  much 
more,  self-control  than  was  evi- 
dently possessed  by  John  BuUer. 
And  yet  he  must  have  had  a  great 
deal.  Only  the  insane  can  tell 
the  very  torture  of  self -suppres- 
sion they  have  to  undergo  when 
they  feel  monomania  slowly  bioad- 
ening  into  a  wider,  if  not  deeper, 
mode  of  lunacy.  For,  conscious 
of  its  own  state  every  diseased 
brain  must  be  when  that  state 
first  begins. 

And  yet — could  this  be  aUI 
The  madness  of  John  Buller  did 
not  account  for  the  more  than 
apparent  guilt  of  Adam  Brown. 

It  was  not  till  years  afterwards 
— not  till  my  poor  old  friend  had 
left  all  his  troubles  behind  him ; 
not  till  I  had  long  ago  given  up 
puzzling  my  head  about  the 
matter — that  I  one  day  received 
a  letter  bearing  an  Australian 
post-mark,  and  addressed  to  my- 


self in  a  strange  hand.  There 
was  nothing  curious  in  that ;  but, 
as  I  read,  the  story  I  have  been 
trying  to  tell  came  back  to  me  as 
freshly  as  if  it  had  all  happened 
yesterday.  For  thus  the  letter 
ran: 

'Sir, — It  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise you  to  receive  this  from  me ; 
for  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  will 
remember  so  much  as  my  name. 
But  you  will  remember — I  fear 
only  too  well — ^a  clerk  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Mr.  John  Buller,  who  was 
dismissed  from  his  service  for  em- 
bezzlement I  am  that  man ;  and 
my  reason  for  calling  myself  to 
your  remembrance  is,  that  I  have 
at  last  found  myself  able  to  repay 
the  sums  that  I  abstracted  wrong- 
fully, and  for  which  only  Mr. 
Buliei^s  kindness  saved  me  from 
being  sent  to  gaoL  I  do  not, 
moreover,  want  him  to  think  me 
always  such  a  hopelessly  ungrate- 
ful and  treacherous  scound^l  as 
he  must  be  thinking  me.  I  got 
into  bad  ways,  knowing  them  bad 
all  the  time.  I  wanted  more 
money  than  I  could  get  honestly, 
and  I  had  to  pay  it.  I  needn't 
tell  that  story;  it's  over  now, 
and  no  harm  done  to  anybody 
but  me. 

*Iwas  tempted,  by  what  I  called 
to  myself  need  and  weakness,  to 
"borrow,"  I  called  it  then— to 
steal,  that  is  to  say — some  of  the 
money  I  drew  from  Eedport  bank. 
I  had  complete  control  of  the  ac- 
counts at  Redport,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  all  so  easy  that  at  first  it 
didn't  so  much  feel  like  stealing, 
and  so  I  went  on  and  on.  I  used 
to  take  sometimes  more  than  fifty 
pounds  together.  Fve  sent  you  a 
statement  of  all  I  took;  and  I 
hope  it's  correct,  for  of  course  I 
had  to  muddle  up  all  the  accounts. 
You  see,  sir,  Mr.  Buller  always 
used  to  give  me  a  fifby-poimd 
cheque  over  and  above  what  I 
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asked  for,  meaning,  I  suppose,  to 
keep  plenty  of  ready-money  in 
the  works  for  the  week;  and  I 
never  told  bim  it  was  more  than 
was  wanted,  for  the  reasons  I've 
written.  The  only  excuse  I  had 
is  ibis — I  never  knew  how  much 
I  owed  to  Mr.  Buller.  I  thought 
I  was  nothing  more  to  him,  and 
rather  less,  than  any  other  man. 
That's  no  reason  I  should  rob 
him,  but  it  makes  me  a  bit  less  of 
a  thoxongh  blackguard.  He  ought 
to  have  bad  me  sent  to  gaol.  And 
when  he  didn't,  but  just  as  much 
as  told  me  to  go  and  do  no  more 
wrong,  as  if  Fd  been  his  own  son 
— well,  sir,  it  did  go  to  the  bottom 
of  all  the  heart  Fve  got,  and  I'd 
like  him  just  to  know  that  he 
wasn't  foolish  in  being  kind.  If 
I  ever  did  another  wrong,  or  mean, 
or  dishonest  thiug,  I  shotild  have 
been  the  biggest  cur  on  earth.  I 
got  a  chance  in  New  Zealand,  and 
I  should  like  him  to  know  that 
his  words  made  a  man  of  me. 
This  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  letter,  but 
I  can't  say  what  I  feel,  and  I 


won't  try. — ^Trusting  to  hear  from 
you  per  return,  yours  respectfully, 
*  Adam  Brown.'  * 

And  that  is  the  not  wholly  un- 
satisfactory end  of  a  sad  story.  I 
suppose  that  the^r^^  cheque  must 
have  been  some  sort  of  a  blunder ; 
and  that  an  obstinate  man's  sup- 
position that  forgery  on  somebody 
else's  part  was  more  probable  than 
a  blunder  on  his  own,  resulted  in 
— ^what  we  have  seen.  I  intended, 
when  I  set  out,  to  point  a  good 
number  of  morals,  legel  and  other- 
wise. But  I  will  content  myself 
with  two.  One  is,  that  justice 
has  even  queerer  ways  of  going 
to  work  than  law — as  when  it 
punishes  a  man  for  a  fault  that 
hasn't  been  found  out  by  finding 
him  guilty  of  one  that  he  has 
never  committed.  The  other  is, 
that  trust,  even  if  carried  to  the 
pitch  of  insanity,  is  not  by  any 
means  so  mad  a  thing  as  it  seems. 
John  Buller's  over- trust  sent  him 
out  of  his  own  mind,  but  it  saved 
another  man. 


A  GLANCE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


To  Constantinople !  The  far- 
famed  Golden  Horn, — the  land 
of  Eastern  romance,  of  Pashas, 
minarets,  backshish,  harems, 
eunuchs,  Softas,  and  Grand 
Viziers;  of  apathy  and  corrup- 
tion ;  lots  of  honesty,  with  a  dash 
of  energy,  especially  if  there  is 
any  fighting  on  the  tapis.  What 
route  will  you  take  I  If  you  are 
Captain  Knowall,  a  Queen's  mes- 
senger with  despatches  from  Down- 
ing-street,  or  Baron  Neuchatel, 
a  financier,  bound  on  obtaining 
from  the  Sultan  a  concession  for 
a  line  of  railways,  building  quays 
or  bonded  warehouses,  time  must 
be  an  object.  You  will  then  take 
the  quickest  route,  vid  Paris, 
Vienna,  Bucharest,  and  Varna, 
five  days  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Stamboul.  If  you  are  accredited 
by  Jupiter  Tonans  as  'our  own 
correspondent,'  you  will  take  a 
berth  in  one  of  the  Messageries 
Maritimes  steamers  from  Mar- 
seilles, so  as  to  touch  at  the  Piraeus, 
and  interview  King  Geoi'ge  and 
Monsieur  Coumoundouros  en  route. 
But  if  you  are  wise  you  wiU  come 
with  us.  We  are  bound  on  the 
most  agreeable  of  missions,  busi- 
ness combined  with  pleasure ;  just 
enough  of  the  former  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  latter. 

The  route  we  have  selected  is 
a  charming  one,  with  an  endless 
variety  of  scenery  and  costume — 
quite  a  moving  panorama  of  all 
that  is  picturesque — Paris,  Turin, 
Milan,  Venice.  At  the  Venice 
railway-station  we  jump  into  a 
gondola,  and  glide  dreamily  down 
the  Grand  Canal  for  the  Trieste 
steamer,  moored  off  Si  Mark's 
Place.      At  Trieste   one  of  the 


Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers  is 
ready  to  take  us  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople, touching  only  at 
Corfu  and  Syra.  We  are  treated 
right  royally  on  board  :  the  ship 
is  well  organised  and  well  ap- 
pointed, and  we  are  supplied  with 
a  liberal  table,  not  forgetting  that 
excellent  Hungarian  wine,  the 
Schekzarder,  which  ia  offered  to 
us  ad  Uhiiunu  There  is  one 
peculiarity,  however,  on  board. 
It  is  everywhere  admitted  that 
the  Austrians  are  noted  for  their 
polished  and  courteous  manners  ; 
but  we  scarcely  expected  to  see  it 
so  displayed  as  in  the  '  Notice  to 
Passengers,'  in  three  languages, 
posted  on  the  doors  of  the  saloon. 
After  enjoining  order  and  regu- 
larity among  the  passengers,  and 
calling  on  the  'lords  of  the  creation' 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  it  concludes  as  follows : 

'  Passengers,  having  a  right  to 
be  treated  like  persons  of  edu- 
cation, win,  no  doubt,  conform 
themselves  to  the  rules  of  good 
society  by  respecting  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  paying  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  fair  sex.' 

We  have  passed  the  Hellespont^ 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  are  now 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Boephorus. 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Queen  of  Cities  we 
will  not  attempt.  Is  it  not 
written  in  the  cluronicles  of  every 
Eastern  traveller)  Enough  to 
say  that  it  is  as  grand  and  glorious 
as  always  admitted.  Tou  never 
can  be  weary  of  the  panorama. 
There  is  '  no  deception'  about  it. 
The  water  is  as  blue  as  the  sky. 
The  mosques,  minarets,  caiques, 
and  forests    of  foreign   shipping 
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are  all  there ;  and  before  you  have 
had  time  to  admire,  you  are 
sarroanded  and  almost  bewildered 
by  the  jabbering  of  aU  nations — 
Turks,  Albanians,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians,  Jews,  Circassians,  Arabians, 
Franks,  and  the  scum  of  the 
Leyant 

If  we  were  asked  to  be  'cice- 
rone' to  an  intelligent  foreigner  in 
London,  we  would  take  a  steamer 
£rom  Westminster  to  Woolwich. 
Our  dragoman  reasons  in  the  same 
manner,  and  hires  a  caique  for  a 
trip  on  the  Bosphorus.  The 
caique,  the  Turkish  gondola,  is 
long,  narrow,  and  graceful  to  look 
jkt ;  but  the  reverse  of  comfortable 
to  seat  yourself  in.  Seat  yourself 
you  do  not,  for  you  lie  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  on  cushions, 
and  are  obliged  to  keep  yourself 
as  steady  as  if  in  an  outrigger. 
The  depth  of  the  Bosphorus  in 
some  parts  is  unknown ;  it  is  tide- 
leas,  and  along  the  shores  at  all 
points  vessels  of  the  largest  ton- 
nage can  unload.  The  entire 
length  is  fourteen  miles,  and  at 
the  widest  part  not  more  than  two 
miles;  the  narrowest  is  perhaps 
only  half  a  mile;  but,  although 
there  is  no  tide,  a  swift  undercur- 
rent rushes  down  into  the  Marmora 
with  such  a  force  that  caiques  have 
to  be  towed  at  certain  points. 

*  Look,  mister  !'  exclaims  the 
gossiping  dragoman;  'look!  Do 
you  see  that  long  straggling  mass 
of  marble  at  the  water's  edgel 
That  is  the  Sultan's  Palace  of 
Dolma  Baghtche,  and  yonder,  ex- 
tending for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
the  Tcheragan  Palace.'  Behind 
it  on  the  hill  is  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
originally  only  a  summer-palace, 
which  the  Sultan  never  leaves, 
except  on  Fridays  to  go  to 
mosque  to  the  Selamlik,  the  Fri- 
day prayers. 

This  being  the  only  chance  of 
seeing  his  Majesty,  we  join  the 
crowd   at  the  palace  -  gates.     It 


was  a  very  simple  affair :  a  num- 
ber of  gold-laced  fat  Pashas  walk 
five  abreast,  preceding  the  Padi- 
shah mounted;  a  careworn-look- 
ing, black  -  bearded  gentleman, 
slouching  on  his  charger,  passes 
slowly  by,  and  is  saluted  and 
cheeied  by  the  soldiers  lining  the 
passage.  The  cheer  sounds  like 
*  Bourroo-bouroo-rooo-ooo,'  just  as 
if  they  all  had  a  sudden  fit  of 
gargling.  The  Pontiff  of  Mus- 
sulmans takes  no  notice  of  any 
one,  and  looks  straight  before 
him.  It  is  contrary  to  etiquette 
for  Sultans  to  salute  or  acknow* 
ledge  any  greeting. 

Curious  as  are  the  customs  in 
the  East,  probably  few  are  more 
interesting  than  a  visit  to  the 
Dancing  Dervishes.  Dancing  in 
church !  What  next  1  Yet  among 
the  Early  Christians,  as  also  the 
Pagans,  dancing  has  constituted  a 
part  of  the  religious  ceremonies; 
and  did  not  David  dance  before 
the  Ark,  and  'the  daughters  of 
Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in 
dances' ) 

The  practice  of  dancing  in 
churches  was  looked  upon  with 
favour  in  France  until  the  twelfth 
century;  and  in  Spain,  in  this  very 
nineteenth  century,  it  forms  part 
of  the  Easter  Sunday  ceremonies 
at  the  cathedral  in  Seville.  Lady 
Louisa  Tenison,  travelling  in 
these  parts,  speaks  of  them  as 
being  most  singular  and  quite 
peculiar  to  Seville.  The  principal 
actors  are  boys,  who  are  placed 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
altar,  five  standing  on  each  side 
opposite  to  each  other.  They 
begin  a  slow  movement,  singing 
hymns  and  keeping  time  with 
their  castanets.  A  dignitary,  dis- 
approving of  the  custom,  tried  to 
stop  them;  but  this  so  enraged  the 
authorities  that  they  suddenly 
shipped  off  the  boys  to  Rome,  so 
that  the  Pope  might  judge  for 
himself.     His  Holiness  saw  no- 
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thing  against  it,  and  continued 
the  privilege,  allowing  them  to 
dance,  with  their  heads  covered, 
before  the  Sacrament ;  and  this  is 
done  to  this  day. 

We  are  now  at  the  door  of  the 
mosque  of  the '  Dancing  Dervishes' 
(Mahometan  monks)  in  Pera,  the 
European  quarter  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  find  present  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  monks  in  a  small  octa- 
gonnshaped  room  with  a  smooth 
and  polished  floor.  They  wear 
sugar-loafed  hats,  coarse  brown-felt 
petticoats,  a  short  jacket  of  the 
same  material,  and  close  white 
trousers  reaching  to  the  ankle. 
The  feet  are  bare.  After  saluting 
the  Sheikh  and  kissing  each  other 
on  the  left  cheek  reverentially, 
there  is  a  short  exposition  of  the 
Koran.  They  then  begin  to  turn, 
crossing  their  arms  on  the  breast, 
the  right  hand  on  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  the  left  hand  on  the 
right  shoulder.  The  petticoats 
are  moving,  and  assume  the  shape 
of  spinning  tops.  Making  two  or 
three  'tours*  round  the  chapel 
gradually  and  gracefully  to  a  sort 
of  waltz  movement,  and  with  eyes 
cast  down,  they  begin  now  to 
stretch  out  the  arms  at  full  length. 
They  are  much  absorbed  in  their 
work,  and  warm  to  it  with  great 
spirit,  and  turn  faster  and  faster 
without  touching  each  other. 
They  slacken  and  pass  in  proces- 
sion before  the  Sheikh,  who  mut- 
ters a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  then  they  are  off  again 
faster  than  ever.  At  length,  after 
about  an  hour's  exercise,  some 
unobserved  signal  arrests  their 
movem^ts ;  and  then  by  degrees, 
just  as  a  top  which  has  been  spin- 
ning, they  cease  altogether.  It  is 
time.  They  are  nearly  faint  with 
exhaustion.  The  dancing  is  ac- 
companied by  a  concealed  or- 
chestra of  flutes  and  pipes,  assisted 
by  the  thudding  sounds  of  an 
Indian  tom-tom. 


Thetumingmoyement  indicates 
a  confession  of  the  presence  eveiy- 
where  of  the  Divinity  ;  the  right 
arm  is  stretched  out  vrith  palm 
upwards,  as  if  asking  blessings ; 
the  left  arm  has  the  palm  inverted, 
as  if  to  shower  gifts  upon  others. 
This  sect  is  allowed  to  marry,  but 
they  must  sleep  at  regular  periods 
in  the  monastcnries. 

In  another  part  of  Pera  are  to 
be  seen  the  '  Howling  Dervishes' 
— a  very  different  performance. 
No  other  word  would  express  the 
almost  demoniacal  shouts.  They 
do  howl,  and  aU  at  once ;  the  un- 
earthly noises  are  even  now  ring- 
ing in  the  ears  of  the  writer.  The 
barn-like  hall  where  they  perform 
is  hung  round  with  chains,  spikes, 
skewers,  and  daggers,  and  other 
torturing  instruments  with  which 
they  amuse  themselves.  Seating 
themselves  in  a  circle,  the  ninety- 
nine  names  of  God  are  repeated 
ninety-nine  times,  checked  off  by 
the  Sheikh,  who  is  in  the  centre, 
counting  his  beads.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  last  name,  Hoo,  they 
rise  much  excited,  and  range 
themselves  in  a  line  against  the 
wall,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand.  They  then  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  shout, 

'La-U'lah/  ll-la-lah! 
Hoo-yah  !  Hoo  P 
The  La-U-lah  brings  them  all  for- 
wards, the  Il'la4ah  takes  them 
backwards,  the  Hoo-yah  forwards, 
and  then,  with  a  mighty  gasp  for 
the  great  event,  the  HOO  comes 
with  a  deep  and  terrible  roar* 
After  a  long  series  of  shouts,  the 
howls  die  away  like  the  mournful 
moan^  of  a  winterly  wind  on  a 
rock-bound  coast. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  writer's 
visit  lately,  this  performance  con- 
tinued for  an  hour.  The  Dervishes 
perspired,  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  their  features  became  Right- 
fully distorted.  Their  energy  was 
alarming  and  fearful.     It  is  by  no 
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means  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  them,  in  their  frenzy,  to  fall 
down  in  a  'state  of  collapse  or 
even  to  spit  blood.  See  ! 
What  18  going  to  happen  now? 
A  youth  with  a  determined  ex- 
pression comes  forward  to  the 
Sheikh,  whom  he  allows  to  fix  a 
skewer  in  his  cheeks ;  it  enters 
the  flesh,  penetrates  the  cheeks, 
and  the  lad  remains  as  calm  as  the 
lookers-on,  not  uttering  a  sound. 
Is  it  a  piece  of  legerdemain  t  Not 
at  all;  for  you  can  satisfy  your 
eniiodty  afterwards  by  inspecting 
the  martyr.  No  blood  has  flowed; 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  beyond  a 
blue  mark  on  either  cheek. 

In  another  part  of  the  building 
during  this  performance  a  Sheikh 
18  going  through  the  formality  of 
trampling  an  the  bodies  o/patienU 
brought  to  him  to  be  healed,  and 
a  yery  singular  ceremony  it  is.  If 
children  are  to  be  trampled  on, 
they  are  carried  in  and  placed  on 
the  floor  upon  the  back  or  stomach, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
ailment  The  Sheikh  then  treads 
upon  the  bodies  ,of  the  children 
lightly ;  but  if  they  are  adults,  he 
positively  tramples  upon  them, 
and,  in  many  cases  when  the 
disease  warrants  it,  he  just  walks 
oyer  the  bodies,  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  end  to  end  !  One 
youth,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was  evidently  in  a  very  bad 
way,  for  he  was  much  favoured  by 
being  trodden  over  every  part  of 
his  body,  with  just  a  flnishmg  tap 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  as  if  to 
remind  him  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  and  the  certainty  of 
the  cure.  In  parts  of  Central 
Asia  people  of  rank  have  a  Derv- 
ish attached  to  their  household, 
just  as  an  English  nobleman 
has  his  domestic  chaplain  on 
his  establishment  He  howls  all 
night,  and  as  dawn  breaks  his 
noises  die  away ;  so  that,  as  you 
turn  on  your  restless  couch  in  a 


distant  part  of  the  town,  you  can 
give  a  fair  guess  of  the  time  of  day 
from  the  state  of  the  gentleman's 
performance ! 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that, 
after  observing  both  ceremonies  of 
'  dancing*  and  '  howling,'  though 
not  moved  to  actual  ridicule,  we 
came  away  with  a  feeling  of  pity 
and  wonder  that  such  mummeries 
should  have  such  a  wonderful 
influence  over  so  many.  They 
are  devout,  according  to  their 
,  point  of  view,  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  exhibited  leaves,  at 
any  rate,  an  impression  of  genu- 
ineness, if  not  of  edification. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  a  *  fair 
guess  of  the  time  of  day.'  The 
Mahometan  fashion  of  keeping 
time  in  Constantinople  is  a  source 
of  much  bother  to  the  Giaours. 
It  is  always  twelve  o'clock  at  sun- 
set. The  twenty-four  hours  are 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  of 
twelve  hours  each,  the  first  period 
being  night.  At  thirteen  hours 
after  sunset  it  is  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  Turkish  hour,  you  must 
first  know  when  the  sun  sets. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Turks, 
it  has  been  said  by  one  of  the 
highest  consular  authorities  that 
the  poorer  and  humbler  he  is,  the 
better  he  is.  As  he  gets  money 
and  power,  he  deteriorates.  In 
the  lowest  classes  you  may,  and 
do,  meet  with  honesty;  in  the 
middle  classes,  seldom;  in  the 
highest,  never.  The  Turk,  above 
aU,  is  a  good  host  Indeed,  hos- 
pitality is  enjoined  by  the  Koran. 
We  may  well  take  a  lesson  from 
him,  too,  in  politeness,  especially 
in  conversation.  If  you  are  privi- 
leged to  have  an  interview  with 
a  Turk,  you  will  find  him  a  good 
listener ;  he  never  interrupts,  and 
never  wastes  words  to  make  talk. 
When  he  has  finished,  he  asks 
permission  to  go,  and  vanishes. 
He  is  not  given  to  the  odious, 
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because  abttsed,  costom  of  the 
'shake-hands.'  His  salute,  the 
Temenas,  is  most  graceful.  He 
makes  the  motion  as  if  to  sweep 
the  ground  with  his  right  hand, 
bringing  it  to  his  heart,  lips,  and 
forehead ;  thus  indicating  that  all 
he  has  on  earth  is  yours,  as  well 
as  showing  his  friendliness  and 
constant  thoughtfulness  for  your 
welfare. 

Listen  to  a  true  story  illustrat- 
ing the  Turk  in  all  his  dealings, 
whether  commercially,  politically, 
or  as  a  diplomatist.  A  peasant 
was  summoned  before  the  Cadi  for 
stealing  a  sack  of  onions.  '  Now 
we  hare  thee  on  the  hip,  and 
thou  shalt  know  what  it  is  to 
incur  our  displeasure.  Bismillah ! 
Choose,  slave  I  Wilt  thou  pay  a 
thousand  piastres,  receive  a  hun- 
dred blows  of  the  bastinado,  or 
wilt  thou  eat  the  contents  of  the 
sack  of  onions  f  Quick ;  choose !' 
*  Gracious  lord,  I  have  no  money 
wherewith  to  satisfy  thee ;  I  fear 
the  bastinado,  and  will  choose 
rather  to  eat  my  onions.'  He  ate, 
and  was  fain  to  stop,  and  preferred 
the  bastinado.  After  some  fifty 
strokes  he  repents,  and  thinks  he 
can  find  somewhere  in  his  house 
five  hundred  piastres.  But  this 
money  was  not  enough  to  release 
him  from  his  troubles ;  he  ate 
more  onions,  then  there  was  a 
little  more  bastinado.  Eventually 
he  received  eighty  strokes,  ate 
nearly  all  the  onions,  and  paid 
the  penalty  of  a  thousand  piastres 
in  full.  So  it  is  in  diplomacy. 
'  0,  we  cannot  listen  to  such  de- 
mands, we  cannot  yield  anything !' 
and  in  the  end,  after  much  pre- 
varication, and  suffering  loss  of 
prestige,  they  cave  in  entirely. 

As  to  the  future  of  Constanti- 
nople, do  we  believe  in  predic- 
tions 1  Bladavsky,  in  his  curious 
work,  Isis  Unveil&i,  treating  of 
Oriental  mysteries  and  supersti- 
tions, mentions  the  following  cu- 


rious old  prophecy,  originally  in 

quaint  French : 

*  In  twice  200  yean,*  the  Bear 

The  Crescent  wiU  aaaail ; 
But  if  the  Cock  and  Boll  unite, 
The  Bear  will  not  prevail. 

In  twice  ten  rears  again- 
Let  Islam  know  and  fear — 

Hie  Cross  shall  stand,  the  Oreecent 
wane, 
Dissolve  and  disappear !' 

But,  to  speak  seriously,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  Constanti- 
nople t  The  Exchequer  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  the  power  of 
borrowing  reduced  to  ml,  the 
Civil  List  nearly  two  millions 
sterling,  and  an  increasing  deficit 
in  the  revenue.  All  officials'  pay, 
civil  and  military,  in  arrear  for 
months,  and  general  destitution 
not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the 
provinces.  Nothing  but  the  halo 
surrounding  the  titles  of  Caliph, 
Padishah,  and  Pontiff  of  Mussul- 
mans could  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  people  breaking  out ; 
but,  tolerant  as  they  are,  the 
camel's  back  is  well-nigh  broken. 
What,  then,  may  happen  1  A 
violent  change,  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution ;  the  various  provinces  de- 
clared independent;  the  Sultan 
and  Pashas  and  all  appertaining 
to  the  Executive  deported  to  Asia, 
say  Broussa.  Then  there  seem  to 
be  two  remedies — either  to  found 
a  new  empire  by  putting  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  or  the  much  more  desir- 
able plan  of  declaring  Constanti- 
nople a  Free  City,  when  untold 
wealth  must  follow.  The  resources 
of  Turkey  are  almost  incalculable. 
The  forests  and  minerals  alone 
are  sufficient  to  repay  foreign 
capital  a  hundredfold.  We  say, 
then,  let  the  country  be  opened 
to  foreign  industry  and  energy. 
Avanti  f  b.  d. 

*  The  Tarks  occapied  Constantinople 
in  1453.  In  twice  200  pean,  1853.54,  the 
Crimean  War  took  place.  Peaoe  was  pro* 
claimed  in  1856.  In  twice  ten  yean,  1876, 
the  revolt  in  Henc^vina  had  broken  oat, 
and  then  came  the  Rosso-Tiukiah  Wiftr. 
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*  EoBiKSON,  the  boss  wants  you  !' 

'  The  dickens  he  does  !'  thought 
I ;  for  Mr.  Dickson,  Odessa  agent 
of  Bailey  &  Co.,  corn-merchants, 
was  a  bit.  of  a  Tartar,  as  I  had 
learned  to  my  cost  '  What's  the 
row  now  7  I  demanded  of  my 
fellow-clerk ; '  has  he  got  scent  of 
our  Nicolaieff  escapade,  or  what 
isitf 

*No  idea,'  said  Gregory  :  '  the 
old  boy  seems  in  a  good  enough 
humour;  some  business  matter, 
probably.  But  don't  keep  him 
waiting.'  So,  summoning  up  an  air 
of  injured  innocence,  to  be  ready 
for  all  contingencies,  I  marched 
into  the  lion's  den. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  standing  be- 
fore the  file  in  a  Briton's  time- 
honoured  attitude,  and  motioned 
me  into  a  chair  in  front  of  him. 
*  Mr.  Eobinson,'  he  said,  '  I  have 
great  confidence  in  your  discretion 
and  common  sense.  The  follies 
of  youth  will  break  out,  but  I 
ihiuk  that  you  have  a  sterling 
foundation  to  your  character  un- 
derlying any  superficial  levity.' 

I  bowed. 

*  I  believe,'  he  continued, '  that 
you  can  speak  Bussian  pretty 
fluently.' 

I  bowed  again. 

'I  have,  then,'  he  proceeded, 
'a  mission  which  I  wish  you  to 
undertake,  and  on  the  success  of 
which  your  promotion  may  de- 
pend. I  would  not  trust  it  to  a 
subordinate,  were  it  not  that  duty 
ties  me  to  my  post  at  present' 

*  Tou  may  depend  upon  my 
doing  my  beet,  sir,'  I  replied. 

<  Bight,  sir,  quite  right  1  What 
I  wish  you  to  do  is  briefly  this  : 
The  line  of  railway  has  just  been 


opened  to  Soltefl*,  some  hundred 
miles  up  the  country.  Now  I 
wish  to  get  the  start  of  the  other 
Odessa  firms  in  securing  the  pro- 
duce of  that  district,  which  I 
have  reason  to  believe  may  be 
had  at  very  low  prices.  You  vnll 
proceed  by  rail  to  Solteff,  and 
interview  a  Mr.  Dimidoff,  who  is 
the  largest  landed  proprietor  in 
the  town.  Make  as  favourable 
terms  as  you  can  with  him.  Both 
Mr.  Dimidoff  and  I  wish  the 
whole  thing  to  be  done  as  quietly 
and  secretly  as  possible,  in  fact 
that  nothing  should  be  known 
about  the  matter  until  the  grain 
appears  in  Odessa.  I  desire  it  for 
the  interests  of  the  firm,  and  Mr. 
Dimidoff  on  account  of  the  pre- 
judice his  peasantry  entertain 
against  exportation.  You  will 
fkid  yourself  expected  at  the  end 
of  your  journey,  and  will  start  to- 
night Money  shall  be  ready  for 
your  expenses.  Good -morning, 
Mr.  Bobinson  ;  I  hope  you  won't 
fail  to  realise  the  good  opinion  I 
have  of  your  abilities.' 

^  Gregory,'  I  said,  as  I  strutted, 
into  the  office,  '  I'm  off  on  a  mis- 
sion, a  secret  mission,  my  boy, 
an  affair  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
Lend  me  your  little  portmanteau, 
mine's  too  imposing,  and  tell  Ivan 
to  pack  it  A  Bussian  millionaire  ex- 
pects me  at  the  end  of  my  journey. 
Don't  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  any 
of  Simpkins's  people,  or  the  whole 
game  will  be  up.    Keep  it  dark  !' 

I  was  so  charmed  at  being,  as  it 
were,  behind  the  scenes,  that  I 
crept  about  the  office  all  day  in 
a  sort  of  cloak-and-bloody-dagger 
style,  with  responsibility  and 
brooding  care  marked  upon  every 
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feature;  and  when  at  night  I 
stepped  out  and  stole  down  to 
the  station,  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
server would  certainly  have 
guessed,  from  my  general  be- 
haviour, that  I  had  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  strong-box,  before 
starting,  into  that  little  valise  of 
Gregory's.  It  was  imprudent  of 
him,  by  the  way,  to  leave  English 
labels  pasted  all  over  it.  How- 
ever, I  could  only  hope  that  the 
'  Londons'  and  '  Birminghams* 
would  attract  no  attention,  or,  at 
least,  that  no  rival  corn-merchant 
might  deduce  from  them  who  I 
was  and  what  my  errand  might 
be. 

Having  paid  the  necessary 
roubles  and  got  my  ticket,  I  en- 
sconced myself  in  the  comer  of 
a  snug  Russian  car,  and  pondered 
over  my  extraordinary  good 
fortune.  Dickson  was  growing 
old  now,  and  if  I  could  make  my 
mark  in  this  matter  it  might  be 
a  great  thing  for  me.  Dreams 
arose  of  a  partnership  in  the  firm. 
The  noisy  wheels  seemed  to  clank 
out  'Bailey,  Robinson,  &  Co.,' 
*  Bailey,  Robinson,  cfe  Co.,'  in  a 
monotonous  refrain,  which  grada- 
ally  sank  into  a  hum,  and  finally 
ceased  bs  I  dropped  into  a  deep 
sleep.  Had  I  known  the  ex- 
perience which  awaited  me  at  the 
end  of  my  journey  it  would  hardly 
have  been  so  peaceable. 

I  awoke  with  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  some  one  was  watching  me 
closely,  nor  was  I  mistaken.  A 
tall  dark  man  had  taken  up  his 
position  on  the  seat  opposite,  and 
his  black  sinister  eyes  seemed  to 
look  through  me  and  beyond  me, 
as  if  he  wished  to  read  my  very 
soul.  Then  I  saw  him  glance 
down  at  my  little  trunk. 

'  Good  Heavens  I'  thought  I, 
'  here's  Simpkins's  agent,  Isuppose. 
It  was  careless  of  Gregory  to  leave 
those  confounded  labels  on  the 
valise.' 


I  closed  my  eyes  for  a  time, 
but  on  reopening  them  I  again 
caught  the  strangei's  earnest  gaze. 

*  From  England,  I  see,'  he  said 
in  Russian,  showing  a  row  of  white 
teeth  in  what  was  meant  to  be  an 
amiable  smile. 

*  Yes,*  I  replied,  trying  to  look 
unconcerned,  but  painfully  aware 
of  my  failure, 

'Travelling  for  pleasure,  per- 
haps V  said  he. 

*Yes,*  I  answered  eagerly.  'Cer- 
tainly, for  pleasure;  nothing  else.' 

*  Of  course  not,*  said  he,  with 
a  shade  of  irony  in  his  voice. 
'  Englishmen  always  travel  for 
pleasure,  don't  they  1  O  no,  no- 
thing else.' 

His  conduct  was  mysterious,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  It  was  only 
explainable  upon  two  hypotheses 
— he  was  either  a  madman,  or  he 
was  the  agent  of  some  firm  bound 
upon  the  same  errand  as  myself, 
and  determined  to  show  me  that 
he  guessed  my  little  game.  They 
were  about  equally  impleasant^ 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  relieved 
when  the  train  pulled  up  in  the 
tumble-down  shed  which  does 
duty  for  a  station  in  the  rising 
town  of  SolteflT — Solteff,  whose 
resources  I  was  about  to  open  out, 
and  whose  commerce  I  was  to 
direct  into  the  great  world  chan- 
nels. I  almost  expected  to  see  a 
triumphal  arch  as  I  stepped  on  to 
the  platform. 

I  was  to  be  expected  at  the  end 
of  my  journey,  so  Mr.  Dickson 
had  informed  me.  I  looked  about 
among  the  motley  crowd,  but  saw 
no  Mr.  Dimidoff.  Suddenly  a 
slovenly  unshaved  man  paased 
me  rapidly,  and  glanced  first  at 
me  and  then  at  my  trunk — that 
wretched  trunk,  the  cause  of  all 
my  woes.  He  disappeared  in  the 
crowd ;  but  in  a  little  time  came 
strolling  past  me  again,  and  con- 
trived to  whisper  as  he  did  so, 
'  Follow  me,  but  at  some  distance ' 
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immediately  setting  off  out  of  the 
station  and  down  the  street  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Here  was  mystery 
with  a  vengeance !  I  trotted  along 
in  his  rear  with  my  valise,  and 
on  turning  the  comer  found  a 
rough  droschky  waiting  for  me. 
My  unshaven  friend  opened  the 
door,  and  I  stepped  in. 

*Is  Mr.  Dim — '  Iwasheginning. 

*  Hush  r  he  cried.  *  No  names, 
no  names ;  the  very  walls  have 
ears.  You  will  hear  all  to-night;' 
and  with  that  assurance  he  closed 
the  door,  and,  seizing  the  reins, 
we  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  so 
rapid,  that  I  saw  my  hlack-eyed 
acquaintance  of  the  railway -car- 
riage gazing  after  us  in  surprise 
nntU.  we  were  out  of  sight. 

I  thought  over  the  whole  matter 
as  we  Jogged  along  in  that  abomin- 
able spnngless  conveyance. 

*  They  say  the  nobles  are  tyrants 
in  Russia/  I  mused ;  'but  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  other  way  about, 
for  here's  this  poor  Mr.  Dimi- 
doff,  who  evidently  thinks  his  ex- 
serfs  will  rise  and  murder  him  if 
he  raises  the  price  of  grain  in  the 
district  by  exporting  some  out  of 
it.  Fancy  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  all  this  mystery  and 
deception  in  order  to  sell  one's 
own  property  !  Why,  it's  worse 
than  an  Iruh  landlord.  It  is 
monstrous !  Well,  he  doesn't 
seem  to  live  in  a  very  aristocratic 
quarter  either,'  I  soliloquised,  as 
I  gazed  out  at  the  narrow  crooked 
streets  and  the  imkempt  dirty 
Muscovites  whom  we  passed.  '  I 
wish  Gregory  or  some  one  was 
with  me,  for  it's  a  cut-throat- 
looking  shop!  By  Jove,  he's 
pulling  up ;  we  must  be  there  T 

We  were  there,  to  all  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  droschky  stopped, 
and  my  driver's  shaggy  head  ap- 
peared through  the  aperture. 

'  It  is  here,  most  honoured  mas- 
ter,' he  said,  as  he  helped  me  to 
alight. 


'  Is  Mr.  Dimi— '  I  commenced ; 
bat  he  interrupted  me  again. 

*  Anything  but  names,*  he  whis- 
pered ;  •  anything  but  that.  You 
are  too  used  to  a  land  that  is  free. 
Caution,  O  sacred  one !'  and  ho 
ushered  me  down  a  stone-flagged 
passage,  and  up  a  stair  at  the  end 
of  it.  '  Sit  for  a  few  minutes  in 
this  room,'  he  said,  opening  a 
door,  *  and  a  repast  will  be  served 
for  you ;'  and  with  that  he  left  me 
to  my  own  reflections. 

•Well,'  thought  I,  'whatever 
Mr.  DimidofTs house  maybe  like, 
his  servants  are  undoubtedly  well 
trained.  "  O  sacred  one  !"  and 
"  revered  master !"  I  wonder  what 
he'd  call  old  Dickson  himself,  if 
he  is  so  polite  to  the  clerk !  I 
suppose  it  wouldn't  be  the  thing 
to  smoke  in  this  little  crib ;  but 
I  could  do  a  pipe  nicely.  By  the 
way,  how  confoundedly  like  a  cell 
it  looks !' 

It  certainly  did  look  like  a  cell. 
The  door  was  an  iron  one,  and 
enormously  strong,  while  the  sin- 
gle window  was  closely  barred. 
The  floor  was  of  wood,  and  sound- 
ed hollow  and  insecure  as  I  strode 
across  it.  Both  floor  and  walls 
were  thickly  splashed  with  coffee 
or  some  other  dark  liquid.  On 
the  whole  it  waslar  from  being  a 
place  where  one  would  be  likely 
to  become  unreasonably  festive. 

I  had  hardly  concluded  my 
survey  when  I  heard  steps  ap- 
proaching down  the  corridor,  and 
the  door  was  opened  by  my  old 
friend  of  the  droschky.  He  an- 
nounced that  my  dinner  was  ready, 
and,  with  many  bows  and  apolo- 
gies for  leaving  me  in  what  he 
called  the  'dismissal  room,'  he 
led  me  down  the  passage,  and  into 
a  large  and  beautifully  furnished 
apartment  A  table  was  spread 
for  two  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
by  the  fire  was  standing  a  man 
very  little  older  than  myself.  He 
turned  as  I  came  in,  and  stepped 
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forward  to  meet  me  with  every 
symptom  of  profound  respect. 

*  So  young  and  yet  so  honour- 
ed !*  he  exclaimed ;  and  then 
seeming  to  recollect  himself^  he 
continued  :  '  Pray  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  tahle.  You  must  he  fa- 
tigued hy  your  long  and  arduous 
journey.  We  dine  tete-a-tete; 
hut  the  others  assemhle  after- 
wards.' 

'  Mr.  DimidofT,  I  presume  T  said 
I. 

*  Xo,  sir/  said  he,  turning  his 
keen  gray  eyes  upon  me.  'My 
name  is  Petrokine  ;  you  mistake 
me  perhaps  for  one  of  the  others. 
But  now,  not  a  word  of  husiness 
until  the  council  meets.  Try 
your  chefs  soup  ;  you  will  find  it 
excellent,  I  think.' 

Who  Mr.  Petrokine  or  the 
others  might  he  I  could  not  con- 
ceive. Land  stewards  of  Dimi- 
dofiTsy  perhaps ;  though  the  name 
did  not  seem  familiar  to  my  com- 
panion. However,  as  he  appeared 
to  shun  any  husiness  questions  at 
present,  I  gave  in  to  his  humour, 
and  we  conversed  on  social  life  in 
England — a  subject  in  which  he 
displayed  considerable  knowledge 
and  acuteness.  His  remarks,  too, 
on  Malthus  and  the  laws  of  popu- 
lation were  wonderfully  good, 
though  savouring  somewhat  of 
Radicalism. 

'  By  the  way,'  he  remarked,  as 
we  smoked  a  cigar  over  our  wine, 
*  we  should  never  have  known  you 
but  for  the  English  labels  on  your 
luggage ;  it  was  the  luckiest  thing 
in  the  world  that  Alexander  no- 
ticed them.  We  had  had  no  per- 
sonal description  of  you ;  indeed 
we  were  prepared  to  expect  a 
somewhat  older  man.  You  are 
young  indeed,  sir,  to  be  intrusted 
with  such  a  mission.' 

*My  employer  trusts  me,'  I 
replied ;  '  and  we  have  learned  in 
our  trade  that  youth  and  shrewd- 
ness are  not  incompatible.' 


*  Your  remark  is  true,  sir,'  re- 
turned my  newly-made  Mend; 
'  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you 
call  our  glorious  association  a 
txade  1  Such  a  term  is  gross  in- 
deed to  apply  to  a  body  of  men 
banded  together  to  supply  the 
world  with  that  which  it  is  yearn- 
ing for,  but  which,  without  our 
exertions,  it  can  never  hope  to 
attain.  A  spiritual  brotherhood 
would  be  a  more  fitting  term.' 

'By  Jove!'  thought  I,  'how 
pleased  the  boss  would  be  to  hear 
him !  He  must  have  been  in  the 
business  himself^  whoever  he 
is.' 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Petrokine, 
'the  clock  points  to  eight,  and 
the  council  must  be  already  sit- 
ting. Let  us  go  up  together,  and 
I  will  introduce  you.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  greatest  se- 
crecy is  observed,  and  that  your 
appearance  \&  anxiously  awaited.' 

I  turned  over  in  my  mind  as  I 
followed  him  how  I  might  best 
fulfil  my  mission  and  secure  the 
most  advantageous  terms.  They 
seemed  as  anxious  as  I  was  in  the 
matter,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  opposition,  so  perhaps  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  wait  and  see 
what  they  would  propose. 

I  had  hardly  come  to  this  con- 
clusion when  my  guide  swung 
open  a  laige  door  at  the  end  of  a 
passage,  and  I  found  myself  in  a 
room  larger  and  even  more  gor- 
geously fitted  up  than  the  one  in 
which  I  had  dined.  A  long  table, 
covered  with  green  baize  and 
strewn  with  papers,  ran  down  the 
middle,  and  round  it  were  sitting 
fourteen  or  fifteen  men  convers- 
ing earnestly.  The  whole  scene 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  gam- 
bling hell  I  had  visited  some  time 
before. 

Upon  our  entrance  the  company 
rose  and  bowed.  I  could  not  but 
remark  that  my  companion  attract- 
ed no  attention,  while  every  eye 
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was  tamed  upon  me  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  surprise  and  almost 
servile  respect.  A  man  at  the 
head  of  the  tahle,  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  pallor 
of  his  face  as  contrasted  with  his 
bine-black  hair  and  moustache, 
waved  his  hand  to  a  seat  beside 
him,  and  I  sat  down. 

'I  need  hardly  say/  said  Mr. 
Petrokine,  *  that  Gostave  Berger^ 
the  English  agent,  is  now  honour- 
ing ns  with  his  presence.  He  is 
young,  indeed,  Alexis,'  he  con- 
tinued to  my  pale-faced  neighbour, 
'  and  yet  he  is  of  European  repu- 
tation.' 

'  Come,  draw  it  mild  !'  thought 
I,  adding  aloud,  '  If  you  refer  to 
me,  sir,  though  I  am  indeed  act- 
ing as  English  agent,  my  name  is 
not  Berger,  but  Robinson — Mr. 
Tom  Bobinson,  at  your  service.' 

A  laugh  ran  round  the  table. 

'So  be  it,  so  be  it,'  said  the 
man  they  called  Alexis.  *  I  com- 
mend your  discretion,  most  hon- 
oured sir.  One  cannot  be  too 
careful  Preserve  your  English 
sobriquet  by  all  means.  I  re- 
gret that  any  painful  duty  should 
be  performed  upon  this  auspicious 
evening ;  but  the  rules  of  our  as- 
sociation must  be  preserved  at 
any  cost  to  our  feelings,  and  a 
dismissal  is  inevitable  to-night.' 

*  What  the  deuce  is  the  fellow 
driving  atr  thought  I.  'What 
is  it  to  me  if  he  does  give  his  ser- 
vant the  sack)  This  Dimidoff, 
wherever  he  is,  seems  to  keep  a 
private  lunatic  asylum.' 

'  Take  out  the  gag  t  The  words 
fairly  shot  through  me,  and  I 
started  in  my  chair.  It  was  Pe- 
trokine who  spoke.  For  the  first 
time  I  noticed  that  a  burly  stout 
man,  sitting  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  had  his  arms  tied  be- 
hind his  chair  and  a  handkerchief 
round  his  mouth.  A  horrible 
suspicion  b^^an  to  creep  into  my 
heart.    Where  was  II    Was  I  in 


Mr.  Dimidoff's  ?  Who  were  these 
men  with  their  strange  words  % 

'  Take  out  the  gag !'  repeated 
Petrokine ;  and  the  handkerchief 
was  removed. 

'  Now,  Paul  Ivanovitch,'  said 
he, '  what  have  you  to  say  before 
you  go  1' 

*'  Not  a  dismissal,  sirs,'  he  plead- 
ed, '  not  a  dismissal;  anything  but 
that!  I  will  go  into  some  dis- 
tant land,  and  my  mouth  shall 
be  closed  for  ever.  I  will  do 
anything  that  the  society  asks; 
but  pray,  pray  do  not  dismiss  me.' 

*  You  know  OUT  laws,  and  you 
know  your  crime,'  said  Alexis,  in 
a  cold  harsh  voice.  '  Who  drove 
ns  from  Odessa  by  his  false  tongue 
and  his  double  face  1  Who  wrote 
the  anonymous  letter  to  the 
Governor?  Who  cut  the  wire 
that  would  have  destroyed  the 
arch -tyrant)  You  did,  Paul 
Ivanovitch  ;  and  you  must  die.' 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  and 
fairly  gasped. 

'  Eemove  him  !'  said  Petrokine; 
and  the  man  of  thedroschky  with 
two  others  forced  him  out. 

I  heard  the  footsteps  pass  down 
the  passage,  and  then  a  door  open 
and  shut.  Then  came  a  sound  as 
of  a  struggle,  ended  by  a  heavy 
crunching  blow  and  a  dull  thud. 

'  So  perish  all  who  are  false  to 
their  oath,'  said  Alexis  solemnly; 
and  a  hoarse  'Amen'  went  up 
from  his  companions. 

'Death  alone  can  dismiss  us 
from  our  order,'  said  another  man 
further  down ;  *  but  Mr.  Bei^ — 
Mr.  Bobinson  is  pale.  The  scene 
has  been  too  much  for  him  after 
his  long  journey  from  England.' 

'O  Tom,  Tom,'  thought  I,  'if 
ever  you  get  out  of  this  scrape 
you'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  You're 
not  fit  to  die,  and  that's  a  fact.' 
It  was  only  too  evident  to  me 
now  that  by  some  strange  miscon- 
ception I  had  got  in  among  a  gang 
of    cold-blooded    Nihilists,    who 
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mistook  me  for  one  of  their  order. 
I  felt,  after  what  I  had  witnessed, 
that  my  only  chance  of  life  was  to 
try  to  play  therSle  thus  forced  upon 
me  until  an  opportunity  for  escape 
should  present  itself;  so  I  tried 
hard  to  regain  my  air  of  self-pos- 
session, which  had  been  so  rudely 
shaken. 

'I  am  indeed  fatigued/  I  re- 
plied, 'but  I  feel  stronger  now. 
Excuse  my  momentary  weakness.' 

'  It  was  but  naturaV  said  a  man 
with  a  thick  beard  at  my  right 
hand.  '  And  now,  most  honoured 
sir,  how  goes  the  cause  in  England)* 

*  Eemarkably  well,'  T  answered. 
'Has  the  great  commissioner 

condescended  to  send  a  missive  to 
the  Solteff  branch?'  asked  Petro- 
kine. 

*  Nothing  in  writing,*  I  replied. 

*  But  he  has  spoken  of  it  V 

'  Yes :  he  said  he  had  watched 
it  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
satisfaction,'  I  returned. 

'Tis  well!  'tis  well!'  ran 
round  the  table. 

I  felt  giddy  and  sick  from  the 
critical  nature  of  my  position. 
Any  moment  a  question  might 
be  asked  which  would  show  me 
in  my  true  colours.  I  rose 
and  helped  myself  from  a  de- 
canter of  brandy  which  stood 
on  a  side  table.  The  potent 
liquor  flew  to  my  excited  brain, 
and  as  I  sat  down  I  felt  reckless 
enough  to  be  half  amused  at  my 
position,  and  inclined  to  play  with 
my  tormentors.  I  still,  however, 
had  all  my  wits  about  me. 

'You  have  been  to  Birming- 
ham?' asked  the  man  with  the 
beard. 

'  Many  times,'  said  I. 

'  Then  you  have  of  course  seen 
the  private  workshop  and  arsenal?' 

'  I  have  been  over  them  both 
more  than  once.' 

'  It  is  still,  I  suppose,  entirely 
unsuspected  by  the  police?*  con- 
tinued my  interrogator. 


*  Entirely,'  I  replied. 

'  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  that 
BO  large  a  concern  is  kept  so  com- 
pletely secret  ?' 

Here  was  a  poser,  but  my  na- 
tive impudence  and  the  brandy 
seemed  to  come  to  my  aid. 

'  That  is  information,'  I  replied, 
'  which  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
divulging  even  here.  In  with- 
holding it  I  am  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  commis- 
sioner.' 

'You  are  right — perfectly  right,' 
said  my  original  friend  Petrokine. 
'You  will  no  doubt  make  your 
report  to  the  central  office  at  Mos- 
cow before  entering  into  such  de- 
tails.' 

'  Exactly  so,'  I  replied,  only  too 
happy  to  get  a  lift  out  of  my  diffi- 
culty. 

'  We  have  heard,'  said  Alexis, 
'that  you  were  sent  to  inspect 
the  Livadia.  Can  you  give  us  any 
particulars  about  it  ?* 

'  Anything  you  ask  I  will  en- 
deavour to  answer,'  I  replied,  in 
desperation. 

'  Have  any  orders  been  made  in 
Birmingham  concerning  it?' 

'  Kone  when  I  left  England.' 

'Well,  well,  there's  plenty  of 
time  yet,'  said  the  man  with  the 
beard — '  many  months.  Will 
the  bottom  be  of  wood  or  iron  f 

'  Of  wood,'  I  answered  at  ran- 
dom. 

*  Tis  weU  r  said  another  voice. 
'  And  what  is  the  breadth  of  the 
Clyde  below  Greenock  ?* 

'  It  varies  much,'  I  replied;  'on 
an  average  about  eighty  yards.' 

*How  many  men  does  she 
carry  f  asked  an  anaBmic-looking 
youth  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  who 
seemed  more  fit  for  a  public  school 
than  this  den  of  murder. 

'  About  three  hundred,'  said  I. 

'A  floating  coffin T  said  the 
young  Nihilist,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice. 

'  Are  the  store-rooms  on  a  level 
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with  or  undemeath  the  state 
cabiiis  f  asked  Petrokine. 

*  Underneath,'  said  I  decisively, 
though  I  need  hardly  say  I  had 
not  the  smallest  conception. 

'And  now,  most  honoured  sir,' 
said  Alexis, '  tell  ns  what  was  the 
reply  of  Bauer  the  Grerman  Social- 
ist to  Eavinsky's  proclamation.' 

Here  was  a  deadlock  with  a 
vengeance.  Whether  my  cunning 
would  have  extricated  me  from  it 
or  not  was  never  decided,  for  Pro- 
Yidenoe  hurried  me  from  one 
HilAHimR  into  another  and  a  worse 
one. 

A  door  slammed  down-stairs, 
and  rapid  footsteps  were  heard 
approaching.  Then  came  a  loud 
tap  outside,  followed  hy  two 
smaller  one& 

'  The  sign  of  the  society  !'  said 
Petrokine;  'and  yet  we  are  all 
present ;  who  can  it  be  f 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  man  entered,  dusty  and  travel- 
stained,  but  with  an  air  of  author- 
ity and  power  stamped  on  every 
feature  of  his  harsh  but  expressive 
&ce.  He  glanced  round  the  table, 
scanning  each  countenance  caro- 
fhlly.  There  was  a  start  of  sur- 
prise in  the  room.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  stranger  to  them  all. 

'What  means  this  intrusion, 
sirf  said  my  Mend  with  the  beard. 

'  Intrusion  f  said  the  stranger. 
'  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
I  was  expected,  and  had  looked 
forward  to  a  warmer  welcome 
firom  my  fellow-associates.  I  am 
personally  unknown  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen, but  I  am  proud  to  think 
that  my  name  should  command 
some  respect  among  you.  I  am 
Gustave  Berger,  the  agent  from 
England,  betmng  letters  from  the 
chief  commissioner  to  his  well- 
beloved  brothers  of  Soltefif.' 

One  of  their  own  bombs  could 
haxdly  have  created  greater  sur- 
prise had  it  been  fired  in  the 
midst  of  them.    Every  eye  was 


fixed  alternately  on  me  and  upon 
the  newly-arrived  agent. 

'If  you  are  indeed  Gustave 
Berger,'  said  Petrokine,  *who  is 
thisr 

'That  I  am  Gustave  Berger 
these  credentials  will  show,'  said 
the  stranger,  as  he  threw  a  packet 
upon  the  table.  '  Who  that  man 
may  be  I  know  not;  but  if  he 
has  intruded  himself  upon  the 
lodge  under  false  pretences,  it  is 
clear  that  he  must  never  cskrry 
out  of  the  room  what  he  has 
learned.  Speak,  sir,'  he  added, 
addressing  me:  'who  and  what 
are  you  V 

I  felt  that  my  time  had  come. 
My  revolver  was  in  my  hip- 
pocket;  but  what  was  that  against 
so  many  desperate  men  9  I  grasped 
the  butt  of  it,  however,  as  a 
drowning  man  clings  to  a  straw, 
and  I  tried  to  preserve  my  cool- 
ness as  I  glanced  round  at  the 
cold  vindictive  faces  turned  to- 
wards me. 

'  Gentlemen,'  I  said, '  the  rSle  I 
have  played  to-night  has  been  a 
purely  involuntary  one  on  my 
part.  I  am  no  police  spy,  as  you 
seem  to  suspect,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  I  the  honour  to  be  a 
member  of  your  association.  I 
am  an  inoffensive  corn-dealer,  who, 
by  an  extraordinary  mistake,  has 
been  forced  into  this  unpleasant 
and  awkward  position.' 

I  paused  for  a  moment.  Was 
it  my  fancy  that  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar noise  in  the  street — a  noise 
as  of  many  feet  treading  softly? 
No,  it  had  died  away ;  it  was  but 
the  throbbing  of  my  own  heart. 

'  I  need  haridly  say,'  I  continued, 
'that  anything  I  may  have  heard 
to-night  will  be  safe  in  my  keep- 
ing. I  pledge  my  solemn  honour 
as  a  gentleman  that  not  one  word 
of  it  shall  transpire  through  me.' 

The  senses  of  men  in  great 
physical  danger  become  strangely 
acute,  or  their  imagination  plays 
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them  curious  tricks.  My  back 
was  towards  the  door  as  I  sat, 
but  I  could  have  Bwom  that  I 
heaid  heavy  breathing  behind  it. 
Was  it  the  three  minions  whom  I 
had  seen  before  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  hateful  functions, 
and  who,  like  vultures,  had  snififed 
another  victim) 

I  looked  round  the  table.  StiU 
the  same  hard  cruel  faces.  Not 
one  glance  of  sympathy.  I  cocked 
the  revolver  in  my  pocket. 

There  was  a  painful  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  the  harsh 
grating  voice  of  Petrokine. 

'  Promises  are  easily  made  and 
easily  broken,'  he  said.  'There 
is  but  one  way  of  securing  eternal 
silence.  It  is  our  lives  or  yours. 
Let  the  highest  among  us  speak.' 

'You  are  right,  sir,'  said  the 
"Kngliflh  agent ;  '  there  is  but  one 
course  open.  He  must  be  dis- 
missed.' 

I  knew  what  that  meant  in 
their  confounded  jargon,  and 
sprang  to  my  feet 

'  By  Heaven,' Ishouted,  putting 
my  back  against  the  door,  'you 
sha'n't  butcher  a  free  Englishman 
like  a  sheep!  The  first  among 
you  who  stirs,  drops  1' 

A  man  sprang  at  me.  I  saw 
along  the  sights  of  my  Derringer 
the  gleam  of  a  knife  and  the  de- 
moniacal  face  of  Oustave  Berger. 
Then  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and, 
with  his  hoarse  scream  sounding 
in  my  ears,  I  was  felled  to  the 
ground  by  a  crashing  blow  from 
behind.  Half  unconscious  and 
pressed  down  by  some  heavy 
weight,  I  heard  the  noise  of 
shouts  and  blows  above  me,  and 
then  I  fednted  away. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
lying  among  the  dSbris  of  the 
door,  which  had  been  beaten  in 
on  the  top  of  me.  Opposite  were 
a  dozen  of  the  men  who  had  lately 
sat  in  judgment  upon  me,  tied 
two  and  two,  and  guarded  by  a 


score  of  Eussian  soldiers.  Beside 
me  was  the  corpse  of  the  ill-fstted 
English  agent,  the  whole  face 
blown  in  by  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion. Alexis  and  Petrokine 
were  both  lying  on  the  floor  like 
myself,  bleeding  profusely. 

*WeU,  young  fellow,  you've 
had  a  narrow  escape,'  said  a  hearty 
voice  in  my  ear. 

I  looked  up,  and  recognised  my 
black-eyed  acquaintance  of  the 
railway-carriage. 

'Stand  up,'  he  continued: 
'you're  only  a  bit  stunned;  no 
bones  broken.  It's  no  wonder 
I  mistook  you  for  the  Nihilist 
agent,  when  the  very  lodge  itself 
was  taken  in.  Well,  you're  the 
only  stranger  who  ever  came  out  of 
this  den  alive.  Come  down-stairs 
with  me.  I  know  who  you  are, 
and  what  you  are  after  now ;  I'll 
take  you  to  Mr.  Dimidoff.  Nay, 
dont  go  in  there,'  he  cried,  as  I 
walked  towards  the  door  of  the 
cell  into  which  I  had  been  origin- 
ally ushered.  '  Keep  out  of  that ; 
youVe  seen  evil  sights  enough  for 
one  day.  Come  down  and  have  a 
glass  of  liquor.' 

He  explained  as  we  walked 
back  to  the  hotel  that  the  police 
of  Solteff,  of  which  he  was  the 
chief,  had  had  warning  and  been 
on  the  look-out  during  some  time 
for  this  Nihilistic  emissary.  My 
arrival  in  so  unfrequented  a  place, 
coupled  with  my  air  of  secrecy 
and  the  English  labels  on  that 
confounded  portmanteau  of  Gre- 
gory's, had  completed  the  business. 

I  have  little  more  to  telL  My 
Socialistic  acquaintances  were  all 
either  transported  to  Siberia  or 
executed.  My  mission  was  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
employers.  My  conduct  during 
the  whole  business  has  won  me 
promotion,  and  my  prospects  for 
life  have  been  improved  since  that 
horrible  night  the  remembrance 
of  which  still  makes  me  shiver. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  DOTLB's  capitalist. 

*I  THOUGHT  you  had  construed 
my  words  too  literally,'  said  Mr. 
Pousnett  to  his  manager,  whom 
he  encountered  and  stopped  in 
Leadenhall  -  street,  '  and  never 
meant  to  enter  the  office  again.' 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  inter- 
view in  Bush-lane,  Bobert  felt  he 
would  have  turned  very  sick ;  for 
there  was  a  ring  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Pousnett's  voice,  and  a  genuine- 
ness in  his  manner,  which  told 
the  younger  man,  had  he  stayed 
away  altogether,  his  principal 
might  not  have  proved  inconsol- 
able. 

But|  as  matters  stood,  every- 
thing was  not  lost — one  chance 
still  remained.  Not  yet  did  it 
seem  necessary  for  him  to  face 
the  question  of  seeking  another 
situation,  or  of  commencing  on 
his  *  own  account' — Heaven  save 
the  mark  \ — with  Mr.  McCullagh's 
five  hundred  pounds  and  Mr. 
McCullagh's  supervision* 

*I  am  very  sorry,  sir,'  he 
answered,  '  to  be  so  late ;  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me.  Last  night 
my  f&ther  asked  me  to  go  round 
to  Basinghall-street  this  morning, 
and  then — * 

*Anj  change  in  the  wind  there  V 
interrupted  Mr.  Pousnett,  unheed- 
ing the  two  last  words  in  Bobert's 
unfinished  sentence. 

'Not  as  regards  the  partner- 
ship, though  he  seemed  willing 
enough  to  assist  me  in  a  small 
way.  Since  I  left  him,  however, 
I  have  seen  a  cousin  of  mine,  who 
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thinks  I  can  get  the  money  you 
require  through  another  source. 
I  presume,  sir,'  hurried  on  Bobert, 
speaking  thickly  and  nervously 
from  sheer  excitement,  Hhat  if 
the  seven  thousand  pounds  be 
forthcoming  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference to  you  who  advances  it? 

Just  for  an  instant  Mr.  Pous- 
nett hesitated;  then  he  said 
slowly, 

'Always  supposing  he  be  re- 
spectable.' 

'He  IB  quite  respectable,'  an- 
swered Bobert,  who  was,  had  he 
only  known  it,  saying  a  great  deal 
for  Mr.  Doyle. 

'In  that  case,'  agreed  "Mr. 
Pousnett,  '  if  you  are  able  to  find 
the  money  I  still  adhere  to  my 
offer.  Clearly  understand,  how- 
ever, the  amount  must  be  paid 
in  cash.  I  was  willing  in  your 
father's  case  to  concede  something, 
and  take  bills ;  but  I  will  not  take 
any  other  man's  paper.' 

'  I  quite  understand  that,  sir,' 
replied  the  younger  McCuUagh, 
who  had  not  till  the  present  in- 
stant given  the  matter  a  thought. 

'  And  when  do  you  imagine  you 
shall  know  for  certain  what  your 
fiiend  can  do  for  you  V  asked  Mr. 
Pousnett,  flicking  a  grain  of  dust 
off  his  glove  as  he  spoke. 

'  In  a  very  few  days — within  a 
week,'  said  Bobert,  who  was  not 
going  to  cast  his  fate  into  the 
scales  within  the  next  twenty -four 
hours  if  he  could  help  it.  One 
morning  had  done  wonders  in 
raising  his  hopes;  what  might  not 
seven  mornings  do  in  the  way  of 
making  those  hopes  certainties  ) 
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*  Very  well,  then ;  for  a  week 
the  matter  shall  remain  open/ 
agreed  Mr.  Poiienett,  'or  even 
longer,  if  you  think  you  see  your 
way  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
When  you  get  to  the  office  you 
will  find  several  things  waiting 
your  attention.' 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  late, 
sir ;  but  when  one  is  talking  time 
slips  away,  and — ' 

*  It  is  not  of  any  consequence,' 
said  Mr.  Pousnett,  cutting  across 
his  manager's  apologies ;  and  then 
he  proceeded  towards  the  Ex- 
change, while  his  manager  sped 
along  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Doyle  was 
standing  in  his  office,  one  arm 
resting  on  the  chimneypiece,  one 
foot  placed  on  the  fender,  looking 
at  the  fire. 

He  stood  thus  for  some  time 
quite  quiet.  From  his  rapt  con- 
templation of  the  smouldering 
coals,  any  one  might  have  imagined 
he  was  considering  some  abstruse 
problem  connected  with  the  laws 
of  heat.  Usually  a  busy  man, 
and  one  not  given  to  reverie,  the 
change  which  had  come  over  him 
since  the  cousins  quitted  his  office 
was  remarkable.  If  they  had  left 
him  the  Philosopher's  Stone  for 
analysis,  he  could  not  have  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  a  more  pro- 
found reverie. 

At  length  in  a  moment  his 
mood  changed.  Ho  took  his  foot 
off  the  fender,  and  planted  it 
firmly  on  the  ground.  He  lifted 
his  arm  from  the  chimneypiece, 
and,  feeling  for  his  watch,  looked 
at  the  time;  then,  crossing  to  the 
table,  he  placed  such  correspond- 
ence as  the  morning's  post  had 
brought  in  one  of  the  drawers, 
and  locked  it  up ;  after  which  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  top-coat,  and, 
crossing  the  outer  office,  went  out, 
saying  merely  in  passing  to  his 
clerk,  who  had  returned  some  time 
before, 


'  I  shall  not  be  back  much  be- 
fore two  o'clock,  James.' 

'Very  well, sir,'  answered  James 
demurely.  *  Any  message,  sir,  for 
any  one  who  ©alls  T 

*  None,'  was  the  emphatic  reply, 
and  straightway  Mr.  Doyle,  in 
unconscious  emulation  of  Mr. 
Pousnett's  example,  pursued  his 
way  likewise  to  the  heart  of  the 
City. 

But  he  had  no  intention  of 
going  on  'Change;  he  had  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  merchandise 
to  buy  or  sell.  Foreign  bills 
often  came  into  his  hands;  but 
not  such  foreign  bills  as  are 
offered  and  purchased  at  high 
noon  where  men  do  congregate. 
Ah,  no,  not  there  ! 

Mr.  Doyle's  way  led  him  to 
many  banks.  The  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  required 
the  cooperation  of  several  obliging 
managers,  just  as  the  insurance 
risk  upon  some  great  concern  or 
ship  has  to  be  divided  amongst 
various  offices  and  underwriters. 
Save  Eothschilds  or  the  Old  Lady 
in  Threadneedle-street,  no  bank 
was  too  big  for  him.  Except  it 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  some  out- 
come of  a  loan-office  or  friendly 
society,  none  seemed  too  small. 
He  had  to  do  with  the  most 
modest  of  private  banks  and  the 
largest  of  joint-stocks ;  he  kept 
what  he  called  a  little  account 
with  most  of  the  leading  houses 
in  Lombard-street,  and  maintained 
many  other  accounts  besides.  No 
one  could  have  accused  Mr.  Doyle 
of  trusting  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket ;  the  wonder  was  how  he 
contrived  to  procure  even  one  egg 
for  all  the  nests  he  made. 

Having  finished  his  business 
with  the  great  establishments,  Mr. 
Doyle  sought  out  a  dingy  edifice 
in  a  narrow  lane.  On  the  doors, 
innocent  for  years  of  fresh  paint  or 
varnish,  a  brass  plate  bore  the 
name  of  a  most  obscure  firm  of 
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bankeiB — meB  who,  nevertheless, 
did  a  good  and  thriving  business 
amongst  small  and  struggling 
traders.  Inside,  the  place  looked 
as  dull  and  shabby  as  though  it 
were  out-at-elbows  with  Fortune ; 
the  floor  was  dirty,  the  counters 
were  of  painted  deal,  the  brass 
fittings  looked  as  though  they  had 
never  been  cleaned  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  principal  clerk 
aat  perched  up  on  a  high  stool 
behind  an  old  desk  covered  with 
green  baize,  spattered  all  over  with 
ink-stains  and  notched  by  the 
penknives  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  clerks  with  initials  and 
luerpglyphics,  some  of  which  were 
almost  as  old  as  the  bank  itself. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  evidently  an 
accustomed  and  welcome  visitor. 
At  sight  of  him  a  young  lad 
nodded  brightly  in  answer  to  his 
w^oids  of  greeting  j  a  cashier  came 
forward  to  take  his  cheque,  and 
the  clerk  descended  from  his  stool 
and  advanced  to  the  counter. 

'Mr.  Meakin  in]'  asked  the 
new-comer. 

*  No,  Mr.  Doyle,  he  is  not  in  at 
present;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  back  this  after- 
noon. Anything  I  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  for  you  to-day, 
sir?  and  the  clerk  rubbed  his 
hands  jubilantly.  The  sight  of 
this  just  man  and  clever  financier 
was  more  than  grateful  to  him. 

'I  only  want  a  few  pounds,' 
was  the  reply ;  '  as  usual,  I  have 
left  myself  without  a  sixpence.' 

Ab  if  leaving  oneself  without  a 
sixpence  was  the  best  joke  imagin- 
able, the  boy,  the  cashier,  and 
the  head-clerk  laughed  in  unison. 

*  You  will  have  your  jest,  Mr. 
Doyle,'  said  the  eldest  of  the 
three.  '  Come  in,  sir,  and  Artill 
will  bring  you  your  change. 
Would  you  like  a  note,  or  all  in 
gold;  and  do  you  want  any  silver) 
Yeiy  well,  sir !  All  in  gold,  Artill, 
you  hear !     Sit  down,  pray ;'  and 


having  got  Mr.  Doyle  into  the 
dismal  stuffy  little  office,  sacred  to 
the  firm  when  any  of  those  gentle- 
men were  at  the  bank,  the  clerk 
pulled  forward  an  ancient  arm- 
chair and  again  earnestly  entreated 
the  visitor  to  be  seated. 

*  Well,  Fletcher,  and  what  is 
the  best  of  your  news?'  asked  Mr. 
Doyle,  stretching  out  his  legs  and 
crossing  his  arms  as  he  put  the 
question. 

*  News,  sir !'  repeated  Fletcher. 
'Lord  bless  you,  there  is  never 
any  news  here  !  Year  in,  year  out, 
it  is  just  the  same  old  humdrum 
routine.* 

'You  have  not  been  making 
your  fortune,  then,  I  presume  ]' 

*  No  j  and  what  is  worse,  I  am 
not  likely  to  make  it.' 

'That  is  a  pity;  but  there  is 
one  comfort — you  are  not  placed 
in  a  position  where  you  could 
easily  lose  one  if  even  you  felt  in- 
clined.' 

*  You  may  take  an  oath  of  that, 
Mr.  Doyle,  so  long  as  Air,  Meakin 
has  his  eyesight.* 

Mr.  Doyle  laughed. 

*  Sees  a  new  necktie,  does  he 
not,  on  the  spot  V 

*That  he  does.  The  boy  out 
there,  Charley,  declares  he  knows 
when  anybody  puts  on  a  fresh 
pair  of  socks.' 

'It  is  a  fault  in  the  right 
direction,'  observed  Mr.  Doyle. 
'  Even  his  failings,  Fletcher,  lean 
to  virtue's  side.  Thank  you,'  he 
added,  speaking  to  the  cashier, 
who  at  tiiis  juncture  laid  a  little 
pile  of  gold  on  the  table  beside 
him ; '  quite  correct :  I  am  obliged. 
And  so  there  is  nothing  new  with 
you,  Mr.  Fletcher  1' 

*  No,  Mr.  Doyle ;  we  are  still 
singing  the  same  old  song.' 

'  To  the  same  melodious  accom- 
paniment,' suggested  Mr.  Doyle, 
letting  the  sovereigns  slip  slowly 
from  the  Angers  of  his  right  hand 
into  the  palm  of  his  left. 
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'  As  you  say,  sir,  to  the  same 
accompaniment.' 

Mr.  Doyle  reversed  his  previous 
experiment  and  let  the  gold  slip 
gently  and  tenderly  from  his  left 
hand  into  his  right ;  then  he  pro- 
duced a  little  canvas  bag,  poured 
the  coins  into  it,  tied  a  scrap  of 
red  tape  round  the  neck,  and 
thrust  the  precious  parcel  into  his 
pocket.  This  operation  perform- 
ed, he  rose  to  go ;  in  &ct,  was  at 
the  door  of  the  office,  when  he 
stopped  suddenly. 

*  0,  by  the  bye,'  he  said,  '  I 
recollect  now  what  I  was  going  to 
ask  yoiL  Do  you  know  anything 
of  a  Mr.  Pousnett  V 

*  I  know  there  is  a  Mr.  Pous- 
nett, a  very  wealthy  merchant. 
Do  you  mean  that  gentleman  V 

*Very  likely.  His  place  is 
somewhere  in  or  off  LeadenhalK 
street/ 

'The  same,  sir.  He  is  in  an 
enormous  way  of  business ;  trades 
all  over  the  world.* 

*  Does  he,  now  ?  said  Mr.  Doyle 
suggestively. 

*  Bless  you,  yes  !  He  is  one  of 
tJiB  merchant  princes  of  the  City.' 

*  Any  of  his  paper  ever  come 
herer 

*  No  such  luck,  sir.' 

'  Isn't  there  even  one  amongst 
your  many  customers  who  has 
any  transactions  with  him,  then  V 

*  Our  people  are  all  of  them — * 
most  of  them,  I  mean,'  added 
Fletcher,  correcting  himself,  mind- 
ful he  was  addressing  a  customer, 
*  in  a  small  way.  We  have  had 
consequently  Pousnetts'  cheques 
here  occasionally,  but  never  any 
paper.  The  firm  won't  accept  a 
bill  for  what  that  house  calls  a 
trifling  amount;  they  pay  cash, 
and  deduct  five  per  cent.' 

'  In  other  words,  they  discount 
their  own  bills  at  twenty  per 
cent:  not  a  bad  notion,'  com- 
mented Mr.  Doyle. 

*  Five  per  cent  per  annum,  sir,' 


explained  Messrs.  Meakin's  head- 
clerk. 

*  Even  that  means  a  profit,'  said 
Mr.  Doyle.  *  I  wonder,  now,  what 
amount  a  house  like  that  con- 
siders trifling.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting for  poor  people  like  us 
to  know  that,  eh,  Fletcher  f 

*  You  have  such  a  way  of  put- 
ting things,  Mr.  Doyle  {'exclaimed 
Fletcher.  'As  if  all  the  world 
doesn't  know  you  are  as  rich  as 
any  man  need  desire  to  be !' 

'  I  am  not  at  all  rich,'  was  the 
answer.  *  I  am  very  poor  in  com- 
parison to  Pousnett.  I  have  to 
look  sharply  after  sovereigns — 
shillings,  indeed,  for  that  matter. 
How  much  do  you  suppose  the 
big  merchant  in  Leadenhall-etreet 
regards  as  a  bagatelle  V 

*  I  can't  say  exactly ;  but  I 
have  heard  five  hundred  pounds. 
I  think  the  limit  is  about  five 
hundred.' 

'  After  that  I  may  go,'  said  Mr. 
Doyle,  laughing ;  '  though  I  really 
did  hear  this  morning  something 
even  better.' 

'What  was  it,  sir,  if  I  may 
make  so  bold  as  to  ask  V 

'  Only  the  name  of  a  man  who 
will  neither  take  nor  give  a  bill ; 
who,  in  fact,  has  never  drawn  nor 
accepted  since  he  started  in  busi- 
ness.' 

'  That  must  be  old  McCullagh 
in  Basinghall-street.' 

*  You  are  right;  old  McCullagh 
is  the  man.' 

*  Have  you  had  any  business 
dealings  with  him,  Mr.  Doyle!' 
asked  Fletcher  tentatively. 

'To  quote  your  own  eloquent 
words,  my  friend,  "  no  such  luck." 
I  should  like  to  have  a  deal  with 
him,  only  that,  as  I  suppose  you 
know,  it  is  said,  "  A  canny  Scot 
would  outwit  Shylock  any  day;" 
what  chance  should  I  have  in 
such  an  encounter  ?' 

If  the  expression  of  Mr.  Flet- 
cher's face  at  that  moment  wera 
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any  refiex  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  he  thought  Mr.  Doyle's 
chance  would  be  a  remarkably 
good  one ;  but  he  only  said, 

*I  have  always  heard  old 
McCullagh  spoken  of  as  a  very 
£iir-dealiDg  sort  of  man.  Hard 
and  careful  about  a  halfpenny, 
but  just.* 

'  You  do  not  know  him,  then^ 
personally  f 

*  Xo ;  I  have  seen  him.  A  queer- 
looking  little  fellow  he  is  too; 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  those 
who  have  done  business  with 
him ;  but  I  never  spoke  to  Mr. 
McCullagh  in  my  life.' 

'His  sons  seem  likely  to  do 
even  better  than  their  father.' 

'  Indeed  !  How  many  sons  has 
he,  Mr.  Doyle  V 

'I  am  not  sure;  two,  at  any 
rate.' 

'And  they  are  in  a  way  of 
pushing  their  fortunes)' 

*  Well,  yes.  I  think  you  will 
say  so  when  I  tell  you  one  of 
them,  who  has  been  in  a  Liver- 
pool house,  is  about  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  firm ;  and  the 
eldest  son — ' 

*  He  is  manager  at  Pousnetts', 
I  just  remember,'  interpolated  Mr. 
Fletcher,  as  Mr.  Doyle  paused. 

'  Quite  right ;  and  they  have 
offered  him  a  partnership.' 

'  Tou  cannot  mean  that,  sir  !' 

'I  do;  it  is  all  but  settled. 
The  matter  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged long  ago,  but  for  some 
stupid  delay  and  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  old  McCullagh.' 

'He  did  not  want  to  come 
down  with  the  amount  of  cash 
needful,  I  suppose?*  conjectured 
Mr.  Fletcher. 

*  Veiy  likely.  He  threw  im- 
pediments in  the  way,  at  any  rate ; 
but  they  are  all  removed,  I  am 
told.' 

'  He'll  just  go  mad  with  pride 
now/  said  the  head-clerk.    '  How 


some  people  do  get  on,  to  be  sure ! 
They  say  he  came  to  London 
without  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  and 
began  business  in  a  cellar;  and 
look  at  him  now !  Why,  before 
he  dies,  he'll  be  amongst  the  first 
in  the  City  1' 

'  I  believe  Mr.  Pousnett  has  the 
highest  opinion  of  old  !McCullagh 
— asks  him  to  dine,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.' 

'Isn't  it  just  wonderful  how 
one  successful  man  finds  out 
another?'  observed  Mr.  Fletcher 
plaintively.  '  It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  how  far  divided  they 
may  be  in  other  respects  as  long 
as  they  are  rich — merely  rich.' 

*  They  are  like  the  rogues.  If 
there  is  a  thief  at  this  present 
minute  travelling  into  London  by 
any  road,  I'll  lay  a  sovereign  that 
within  an  hour  he  has  discovered 
a  bosom-friend  whom  he  never 
saw  or  heard  of  before  in  his  life ; 
that  they  will  sup  together  and 
lodge  together  to  night,  and  lay 
their  plans  for  committing  a  bur- 
glary all  before  they  sleep.  It  is 
the  same  with  needy  people,  with 
adventurers,  with  swindlers.  It  is 
only  the  honest  folk,  it  seems  to  me, 
who  never  recognise  each  other.' 

Haying  uttered  which  truiam 
Mr.  Doyle  said  good-afternoon, 
and  passed  out  of  the  bank,  leav- 
ing as  usual  golden  opinions  be- 
hind him. 

*  What  an  extraordinary  man  he 
is  r  thought  the  chief  clerk.  '  He 
knows  everything.' 

Which,  after  ail,  was  not  so  re- 
markable a  fact  as  Mr.  Fletcher 
seemed  to  imagiae.  When  day 
after  day  a  man  goes  about  the 
City  gleaning  for  news,  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  he  failed  to 
gather  together  some  sheaves. 

From  Meakins'  bank  to  Bow  is 
a  long  walk ;  but  Mr.  Doyle  did 
not  seek  any  conveyance  to  trans- 
port him  thither.  He  was  fond 
of  exercise,  and  would  have  liked 
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moie  than  be  had  time  to  take ; 
for  that  tendency  to  grow  fat, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
caused  him,  occasionally,  some 
uneasiness.  IMoreover,  he  knew, 
by  experience,  that  a  man  can 
think  twice  as  much  \vhen  he  is 
walking  alone  as  when  he  is  sit- 
ting alone ;  and  he  had  a  good 
deal  to  think  out  and  arrange . 
as  he  plodded  through  Mile-end, 
and  over  Globe  Bridge,  and  so  on 
to  one  of  the  old  red-brick  houses 
standing  near  the  church. 

Judging  from  externals,  no 
human  being  would  have  sup- 
posed that  house  was  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  man.  For  outlook, 
it  had  in  front  all  the  trafl&c, 
and  din,  and  dirt,  and  misery  of 
that  great  East-end  thoroughfare ; 
the  south-west  wind  bore  to  it 
the  villanous  smells  and  sulphur- 
ous vapours  of  Bow  Common ;  at 
the  hack  it  had  a  distant  view  of 
the  Hackney  and  Lea  marshes, 
while  to  one  side  it  was  hemmed 
in  by  a  manufactory,  and  on  the 
other  jostled  by  houses  of  about 
the  same  age  and  condition  as 
itself.  The  brass  knocker  had 
been  rabbed  up  to  a  state  of  bright- 
ness in  which  Mr.  Doyle  could  see 
the  reflection  of  his  own  nose  and 
chin  with  exasperating  fidelity; 
the  step  was  of  a  snowy  whiteness ; 
the  window-sills  were  clean  as 
sills  could  be;  the  wire -gauze 
blinds  that  guarded  the  dining- 
room  from  vulgar  gaze  had  not 
the  suspicion  of  a  rent  in  any  of 
the  tender  fret-work.  When  the 
door  was  opened,  the  visitor  found 
himself  in  a  hall,  where,  though 
everything  was  old,  all  things 
were  polished  and  bees-waxed  to 
an  extent  which  suggested  that 
honest  poverty  felt  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  its  surroundings, 
and  that,  though  it  could  not  af- 
ford to  replace  the  worn  floor- 
cloth or  the  threadbare  stair^^car- 
peting,  the  clock-case  and  the  hat- 


stand  should  shine  resplendent  as 
a  good  deed  in  a  wicked  world. 

There  was  a  smell  of  dinner, 
however,  in  the  house,  which  some- 
what negatived  the  idea  of  short 
means  conveyed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  furniture.  It  seemed 
savoury  when  wafted  to  the  nos- 
trils of  a  man  who  had  eaten  no- 
thing since  breakfast;  but  he 
knew  enough  of  the  ways  of  the 
establishment  to  understand  it  was 
but  the  fragrance  of  a  departed 
meal  which  hung  about  the  hall. 

Mr.  Alty,  like  Mr.  McCullagh, 
was  partial  to  an  early  dinner, 
only  he  preferred  the  hour  of  three 
to  that  which  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Eobert*s  father.  What 
the  fSeunily  doctor  said  to  the  mode 
of  life  Mr.  Alty  adopted,  history 
telleth  not ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, if  any  person  now  followed 
the  same  fashion,  premature  death 
would  be  prophesied  as  his  fate. 

Mr.  Alty  breakfasted — and 
breakfasted  well — at  nine.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  despatch  of 
such  business  as  required  his  at- 
tention, about  twelve  eating  in 
some  tavern  a  crust  of  bread  and 
a  piece  of  cheese,  washed  down 
by  half  a  pint  of  his  favourite  ale. 
At  three  he  returned  to  dinner, 
after  which  meal  he  drank  punch, 
and  slept  till  tea-time.  At  nine 
he  supped ;  and  then,  a  square  de- 
canter of  whisky  and  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  being  again  prod  uced , 
he  drank  steadily  on  till  half-past 
eleven,  when  he  went  to  bed. 

And  to  look  at  him  any  one 
might  have  imagined  he  was  a 
strict  teetotaller,  who  had  never 
partaken  of  a  good  joint  in  his 
life.  Sallow,  thin,  white-haired, 
slow  of  speech,  apparently  slow  of 
thought,  that  man  would  have 
needed  to  be  swift  as  a  hare  and 
cunning  as  a  fox  who,  even  at 
a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  hoped  to  get  the  best  of  Mr. 
Alty  in  a  bargain. 
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This  was  Mr.  Doyle's  capitalist, 
to  ivhom  the  neat  housemaid  an- 
nounced a  visitor  bj  first  rapping 
gently  at  the  dining-room,  and 
then  saying  softly, 

*  Mr.  Doyle,  sir,  if  it  is  quite 
oonyenient  for  you  to  see  him.' 

*  Mr.  Doyle — ah  f  said  Mr. 
Alty,  who  had  just  mixed  his 
first  glass  of  punch.  *  Show  him 
in,  Sarah,  show  him  in  at  once.' 

He  might  have  sat  for  a  picture 
of  Benevolence  as  he  turned  smil- 
ingly towards  his  friend,  with  the 
bright  firelight  irradiating  his 
serene  face,  and  leaping  about  the 
waUs,  and  throwing  bright  darts 
into  the  street,  where  the  afternoon 
shadows  were  already  darkening. 
He  looked  so  kind  and  cordial,  so 
thoroughly  comfortable,  so  sur- 
rounded by  life's  comforts  and  the 
world's  good  cheer,  that  a  simple 
guileless  sort  of  person  might  have 
been  seduced  into  asking  him  for 
the  loan  of  five  pounds,  or  the  gift 
of  a  sovereign  to  help  some  poor 
widow  in  her  extremity.  His  face 
was  wreathed  with  smiles,  his  eyes 
actually  twinkled  with  hospitality. 

'I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
Doyle,'  he  said,  as  that  gentleman 
was  commencing  some  lame  apo- 
logy for  intruding  upon  Mr.  Alty's 
dinner-hour.  *  Pull  up  your  chair ; 
touch  the  bell,  if  you  do  not  mind, 
and  Sarah  shall  bring  another 
tumbler.' 

*Not  for  me,  thank  you,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Doyle. 

*  Since  when  have  you  become 
a  total  abstainer  V  asked  Mr.  Alty, 
surprised. 

'  Since  no  time,'  was  the  reply ; 
*  but  I  dare  not  drink  when  I  am 
fasting,  and  I  have  had  nothing 
to-day  except  my  breakfast.' 

'  Well,  that  is  an  omission  you 
can  surely  supply  now,'  said  his 
genial  friend.  'There  is  some- 
thing in  the  larder  ofif  which  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  meal,  Fll 
go  bound.     There  is  a  piece  of 


capital  corned  beef  in  cut,  I  know. 
We  had  a  pheasant  to-day  for 
dinner,  but  I  am  afraid  to  offer  you 
any  of  that :  first,  because  there 
was  very  little  left ;  and  second, 
because  it  would  be  in  that  worst 
of  states — ^between  hot  and  cold.' 

'No,  I  would  rather  try  the 
corned  beef,  thank  you,'  Mr.  Doyle 
declared.  He  understood  well 
enough  that  Mr.  Alty  wanted  to 
pick  the  pheasant*s  remaining 
bones  for  supper.  *  There  is  one 
great  merit  about  your  house,'  he 
went  on,  spicing  big  speech  with 
a  pleasant  flattery, — *  a  person 
may  be  sure  whatever  you  offer 
him  to  eat  or  to  drink  is  of  the 
best  possible  quality.' 

*  I  endeavour  to  have  such  the 
case,'  said  Mr.  Alty,  assuming  no 
airs  of  modest  self-depreciation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  answering 
Mr.  Doyle's  remark  with  the  most 
serious  gravity ;  *  for  I  hold,'  he 
proceeded,  crossing  his  legs  and 
sipping  hia  punch  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment, '  that  no  money  which  a  man 
spends  upon  himself  is  wasted. 
Do  not  look  so  surprised  at  my 
statement,  but  hear  me  to  the 
end.  Good  food  and  good  liquor 
— you  will  admit  they  are  not 
wasted;  suitable  clothing,  warm 
in  winter,  cool  in  summer — that 
is  not  a  superfluity  either.  A 
liberal  expenditure  of  fuel  in- 
doors I  suppose  you  will  admit 
to  be  merely  prudent ;  and  the  use 
of  omnibuses  and  even  cabs,  when 
proceeding  on  any  necessary  busi- 
ness, is  not  to  be  gainsaid  in  order 
to  save  fatigue  and  avoid  exposure 
to  the  weather.  It  is  the  moment 
a  man  begins  to  spend  for  others 
that  he  begins  to  go  wrong.' 

*I  have  followed  you  so  far 
with  interest,'  remarked  Mr. 
Doyle,  as  his  coadjutor  paused  in 
his  pompous  periods  and  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  *  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall   continue  to  listen   with 
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interest  to  the  end  of  your  argu- 
ment.' 

*  When  a  person  buys  new  fur- 
niture,  for  instance/  proceeded 
Mr.  Alty,  '  he  does  not  buy  it  for 
himself.' 

'  For  whom  then,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven  ]*  asked  Mr.  Doyle. 

Tor  his  wife  or  his  neigh- 
bours :  to  humour  Mrs.  Green  in 
the  next  street,  or  excite  the 
envy  of  Mrs.  Brown  over  the  way. 
I  have  been  thinking  the  whole 
question  out  to-day,  and  decided 
that  the  moment  when  a  man  for- 
gets himself  and  commences  to 
think  of  others  is  the  moment  when 
he  takes  his  first  step  towards  ruin. 
First  he  refurnishes,  then  he  starts 
a  trap,  then  he  removes  to  a  new 
neighbourhood,  then  he  begins  to 
give  parties,  then  he  neglects  his 
business,  then  he  finds  his  way  to 
Whitecross  -  street,  and  then,* 
concluded  Mr.  Alty,  finishing  the 
contents  of  his  tumbler  at  one 
gulp,  *  he  goes  to  the  deuce,* 

*  I  never  looked  at  the  matter 
before  from  your  point  of  view,* 
said  Mr.  Doyle ;  *  but  I  daresay 
you  are  quite  right.  Where  I 
suppose  most  men  would  find  the 
bother  is  the  exact  point  where 
self  ceases  to  be  considered  and 
some  one  else  comes  forward  de- 
manding attention.* 

*  Yet  it  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C,* 
suggested  Mr.  Alty. 

*  I  see  it  is,  as  you  put  it,*  an- 
swered Mr.  Doyle  dryly.  *  The 
whole  idea  is  new  to  me ;  but  I 
admit  it  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.* 

*  You  will  find  it  so,  if  you  want 
to  make  money,  or  keep  money 
when  you  have  made  it.  And  now 
what  is  it,  if  I  may  ask,  brought 
you  here  this  afternoon  ?  I  know 
you  did  not  come  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  solacing  a  poor  invalid.' 

*  An  invalid  1  Have  you  been 
ill,  then  V 

*  Very  ill.    Caliban  never  was 


plagued  with  fiercer  aches  and 
pains.  Stitches,  cramps,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  besides,  have 
been  racking  my  poor  body.  I  am 
better;  but  if  I  had  followed  the 
doctor's  advice  I  should  not  have 
been  sitting  opposite  to  you  now. 
"  Eat  what  you  like,**  he  said, "  but 
drink  easy."  For  two  days  I  tried 
his  prescription.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  I  asked  for  a  look- 
ing-glass. I  just  took  one  glance 
at  my  face.  '*  Bring  me  up  a 
bo.ttle  of  the  old  port,"  I  called  to 
my  sister,  as  well  as  I  was  able. 
"  But,  my  dear  Jacob — "  she  re- 
monstrated. "  Bring  me  the  port  I" 
I  shouted ;  and  she  did.  I  finish- 
ed it  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and 
I  verily  believe  they  all  expected 
to  find  me  dead  in  my  bed  next 
morning.  However,  instead  of 
that  I  got  up,  and  crawled  down 
into  this  room  before  the  doctor 
called.  "  Ah,  you  are  better,"  he 
said ;  and  then  he  felt  my  pulse. 
**  A  great  deal  better.  We  cannot 
improve  upon  the  treatment,  I 
think."  "I  think  not,"  I  answered. 
"  You  are  making  a  wonderful 
recovery,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  I  feel 
I  am,"  was  my  reply ;  but  I  did 
not  tell  him  a  word  about  the. 
wine,  or  he  might  have  cut  ofiT 
the  medicine.  "  You  might  have 
a  little  weak  sherry-and-water  to- 
day," he  said,  "  with  your  sole,  if 
you  fancy  it."  I  told  him  I  did 
not  care  for  sherry-and-water. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  just  as  well 
without  any  stimulant  for  the 
present  ;'*  and  then  he  went.' 

*  Why  did  you  not  write  to  m^T 
asked  Mr.  Doyle ;  *  or  get  some 
one  else  to  write  to  me  ?  I  would 
have  come  over  at  once.' 

'I  can't  bear  making  a  fuss 
about  illness.  It  seems  to  bring 
— you  know  what  I  mean.' 

Mr.  Doyle  nodded. 

Like  the  devils,  there  are  times 
when  even  men  like  Mr.  Alty  be* 
lieve  and  tremble. 
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'Still,  I  wish  I  had  known,' 
said  the  junior  in  sin  as  well  as 
in  age.  '  You  must  have  wanted 
a  person  to  talk  to/ 

'I  did  indeed.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  books,  I  don't  know  what 
I  should  have  done.' 

Marvellous  contradiction  !  this 
creature  read  I  He  had  Shake- 
speare at  his  fingers'  ends ;  on 
lus  shelves  were  tomes  for  which 
collectors  would  have  given  fabu- 
lous prices.  He  was  an  antiquarian 
and  a  lover  of  all  the  side- paths 
along  which  may  be  gathered 
thoee  flowers  which  redeem  and 
beautify  the  arid  tale  of  English 
history. 

Mr.  Doyle  looked  at  him,  and 
considered  that  better  were  the 
many  children  at  Enfield  High- 
way, and  the  wife  who  sometimes 
was  not  so  pleasant  as  she  might 
have  been,  than  the  dreary  house- 
hold at  Bow,  where  this  old  man 
lived  but  for  himself  and  to  add 
thousand  to  thousand,  not  know- 
ing who  might  gather.  , 

By  this  time  he  had  finished  a 
moderate  meal  of  beef  and  bread, 
and,  declining  to  partake  of  a 
jam -tart  hospitably  sent  in  by 
Miss  Alty,  was  mixing  himself 
a  small  modicum  of  whisky  and 
cold  water  when  his  host  spoke 
again: 

*  But  after  all,  Doyle,  you  have 
not  told  me  what  brought  you 
here  this  afternoon.' 

*  I  want  you  to  lend  me  four 
thousand  pounds  for  a  month.' 

*  Of  course;  but  what  do  you 
want  it  for  V 

*A  speculation  which  may,  or 
may  not,  turn  out  well.' 

*  Can't  I  go  into  it  with  you  T 

'  I  thiok  not.  You  might  not 
like  it.' 

'  O,  if  the  matter  is  a  secret — ' 
began  ^Ir.  Alty. 

'There  ia  no  secret  about  it,' 
said  Mr.  Doyle.  'Only,  as  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in- 


to the  matter  whether  you  like 
the  aflfair  or  not,  I  don't  want  to 
waste  time  in  useless  argument.' 

*  All  right ;  you  shall  have  the 
four  thousand  whether  I  take 
any  part  of  the  risk  or  not.  Now 
what  is  the  venture  V 

Ere  he  replied,  Mr.  Doyle 
pushed  his  chair  closer  to  Mr. 
Alty,  and  replenished  his  glass. 


CHAPTER  XL 

HOPE  IS  EXCHANGED  FOR 
CERTAINTY. 

Engaged  next  morning  in  shav- 
ing (an  operation  he  performed 
with  religious  punctuality)  Eobert 
McCullagh  heard  the  postman's 
knock,  and,  razor  suspended, 
paused  in  an  agony  of  expectation 
to  listen  if  the  missive  was  for 
him. 

His  suspense  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  Another  moment 
and  he  heard  the  poor  little  drudge- 
of-all-work  running  up  the  stairs, 
then  a  letter  was  thrust  under  the 
door.  Spite  of  Robert's  superior 
predilections  there  was  not  much 
of  the  ceremony  of  service,  and  of 
handing  about  of  cards  and  notes 
on  salveis  in  that  house. 

Almost  before  it  left  the  girl's 
fingers  Robert  had  seized  the  en- 
velope. It  was  blue.  It  was  not 
directed  in  any  hand  he  knew : 
it  must  be  from  Mr.  Doyle.  His 
excitement  was  so  great  he  had 
to  pause  before  examining  its 
contents.  Suppose  the  envelope 
contained  a  refusal  9  He  thought 
the  time  which  had  elapsed  too 
short  for  any  good  result  to  have 
been  arrived  at.  He  felt  afraid  to 
open  the  letter ;  he  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  looked  at  it  as  if  he 
feared  a  snake  might  be  lying  in 
wait  amongst  its  folds. 

Suppose  Mr.  Doyle  had  decided 
to  say  no  ]     Robert  McCullagh's 
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hand  shook  so  much^  he  could  not 
have  finished  shaving  at  that  mo- 
ment if  the  i;7hole  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  had  heenhis  for  doing 
so. 

All  at  once  he  made  a  dash  at 
the  envelope,  and  tore  it  open ; 
his  eyes  danced  over  tBe  enclo- 
sure :  *  Seen  my  friend — certain 
conditions — am  willing  to  meet 
your  views — call  upon  me  after 
four  o'clock  to-morrow.' 

The  young  man  sat  down  ;  he 
could  not  see  to  read  every  word 
in  the  short  letter  then. 

Thankfulness,  triumph,  a  sense 
of  unreality,  a  disbelief  which 
failed  to  accept  the  evidence  even 
of  his  own  senses,  a  mad  delight 
which  threatened  to  choke  him — 
these  and  fifty  other  feelings 
strove  together  in  Kobert's  breast 
as  he  said,  almost  aloud, 

'  So  after  all  I  shall  be  a  partner 
in  Pousnetts'  I' 

When  he  was  more  composed 
he  took  up  Mr.  Doyle's  note  again, 
and  read  it  carefully  through. 

Yes,  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  matter.  His  hopes 
were  not  deceiving  him:  under 
certain  conditions  Mr.  Doyle 
would  find  the  money ;  and  Robert 
failed  to  imagine  the  conditions 
to  which  he  should  demur.  What 
a  difference  twenty -four  hours 
had  made  in  his  prospects ! 
Yesterday  morning  at  the  same 
hour  he  had  been  depressed, 
miserable,  peevish,  despondent. 
Now  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air; 
in  all  his  sky  there  was  not  a 
cloud.  The  finest  of  fine  weather 
prevailed ;  if  it  had  been  raining 
cats,  dogs,  and  broken  bottles, 
Robert  would  still  have  deemed 
the  day  delightful. 

And,  mingling  with  the  thought 
of  that  impending  partnership, 
another  vision  arose,  smiling,  be- 
fore his  mind's  eye.  That  girl  he 
had  seen  in  North^street  I  He 
must  find  out  who  she  was  and 


where  she  lived — ^he  could  not 
rest  till  he  knew  more  about  her. 
All  things  seemed  possible  to 
him  at  that  moment — ^love,  posi- 
tion, wealth,  happiness.  The 
stream  of  his  life  was  running  fast 
and  free  that  morning,  making 
melody  as  it  went ;  and  the  song 
it  sung,  the  words  it  went  along 
singing,  were  all  about  success  and 
beauty,  pink  cheeks  and  sunny 
brown  hair,  and  vessels  bearing 
costly  freights  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  for  the  benefit 
of  Robert  McCuUagh  junior. 

He  had  never  shaved  himself 
so  badly.  Neither  in  Mrs.  Mostin's 
long  experience  of  him  had  he 
ever  looked  so  well  as  when  he 
entered  the  common  sitting-room 
that  morning. 

'  Why,  Robert,'  she  cried, 
*  what  is  come  to  you?' 

*  How  do  you  mean?'  he  asked. 
*Why,  you  look  as  gay  as  a 

lark,  and  as  blithe  as  a  linnet ! 
Have  you  had  good  news  f 

*  I  have  had  news  I  hope  will 
prove  good,'  ho  answered,  with  a 
little  reticence.  He  was  afraid  of 
speaking  of  his  probable  fortune 
lest  it  should  fade  away  like 
precious  stones  in  the  old  fairy- 
tales. 

The  lady  eyed  him  a  little 
curiously;  but  she  was  one  of 
those  few  wise  women  who  under- 
stood the  virtue  of  silence,  there- 
fore she  only  said  heartily,  '  I  am 
sure  I  hope  it  will;'  and  made 
breakfastwithoutfurther  comment. 

Before  he  went  to  business, 
Robert  gave  the  poor  little  drudge 
half-a-crown.  His  was  not  a 
nature  to  keep  all  the  sunshine 
that  fell  across  its  path  strictly 
for  its  own  benefit  The  young 
man  had  ever  been  prone  to  make 
presents.  From  the  day  he  left 
his  father's  roof  his  lot  was  cast 
amongst  people  who,  receiving 
freely,  gave  lavishly;  and  thus 
both  example  and  temperament 
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induced  what  many  people  would 
haye  called  an  excess  of  genero- 
sity, which  failing  indicated  the 
fact  that  young  McCullagh  lacked 
one  essential  element  of  success. 
Men  who  triumphantly  climh  the 
ladder  leading  to  wealth  and  con- 
sideration are  never  liberal  out  of 
what  the  poor  call  *  a  good  heart.' 
They  may  give  upon  a  system; 
they  may,  and  they  often  do,  lay 
aside  a  tenth  to  he  rendered  as  a 
thank-offering  to  the  Lord  in  a 
manner  which  shall  return  a  capi- 
tal percentage  to  themselyes ;  but 
of  that  quick  eager  charity  which 
arises  out  of  the  delight  of  shar- 
ing prosperity  with  some  miserable 
creature  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
adversity,  they  have  not  the  faint- 
est appreciation,  holding  it,  in- 
deed, in  the  supremest  contempt. 

Taking  Mr.  Alty  and  Mr. 
Pousnett  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
extremes  of  our  representative 
commercial  men,  it  may  truthfully 
be  said  they  would  both  have 
looked  upon  Eobert  McCullagh 
as  an  amiable  lunatic  for  giving 
half- a- crown  to  a  poor  little 
^[rudgQ — the  one,  because  he  would 
not  have  given  that  sum  to  any 
person ;  the  other,  because  he  kept 
his  two-and-eixpences  for  those 
who  could  touch  their  hats  at  his 
approach,  and  show  the  world 
what  manner  of  man  this  Mr. 
Pousnett  was,  who  walked  the 
City  streets  a  prince  amongst 
merchants,  a  power  upon  'Change. 

That  day  McCullagh  junior 
said  nothing  to  his  employer  of 
the  good  fortune  impending ;  but 
^Ir.  Pousnett,  furtively  regarding 
his  manager  when  they  came  in 
contact,  knew  Eobert's  hopes  were 
great 

Long  previously  he  had  read 
the  young  man  quite  through. 
There  was  no  page  in  the  book  of 
that  shallow  nature  with  the 
contents  of  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted. 


*He  believes  he  will  get  the 
money,*  decided  Mr.  Pousnett. 
'  "Well,  we  shall  see.* 

Meanwhile,  true  to  his  promise, 
Robert  despatched  a  note  to  his 
cousin,  saying  he  had  heard  firom 
Mr.  Doyle,  and  was  to  see  that 
gentleman  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  He  did  not  feel  Sony 
to  recollect  the  shortness  of  Mr. 
Doyle's  notice  left  no  time  for 
consultation  with  the  sage  of 
North  -  street.  Kobert  had  no 
fondness  for  advice  when  it  ran 
contrary  to  his  own  inclinations. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
had  no  objection  to  being  helped 
along  the  road  he  preferred,  but 
he  did  not  like  being  recommended 
to  abandon  it  altogether. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  he  had 
decided  to  become  a  partner  in 
Pousnetts*  house  if  he  could  any- 
how manage  to  do  so ;  and  he  did 
not  want  to  hear  any  more  im- 
pleasant  remarks  or  listen  to 
absurd  warnings  on  the  subject. 

The  ball  was  at  bis  feet ;  if  he 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip, 
he  might  remain  a  drudge,  and  a 
poor  drudge,  all  his  life.  Natur- 
ally Alf  Mostin — who  was  notori- 
ous for  never  keeping  a  promise 
where  paying  money  chanced  to 
be  concerned,  whose  name  on  a 
bill  as  accepter  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  a  mere  waste 
of  paper  and  stamp,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  attend  to 
an  appointment,  who  muddled 
away  hundreds  of  pounds,  who  was 
a  disgrace  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
who  mismanaged  every  chance 
Fortune  threw  across  his  path — 
felt  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  man, 
who  had  a  great  deal  to  lose, 
hampering  his  future  with  seven 
{housand  pounds  borrowed  from 
a  usurer.  Alf  knew  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Eobert  to  slip  out 
of  his  responsibilities.  He  was 
aware  if  his  cousin  failed  to  meet 
his  engagements,  not  merely  great 
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scandal,  but  total  rain,  must  ensue. 
Mr.  Pousnett's  manager  looked 
quite  tolerantly  at  Alf 's  view  of 
the  matter,  because,  as  he  decided, 
his  cousin  took  the  wrong  view 
so  far  as  the  future  partnership 
was  concerned.  Mr.  McCullagh 
junior  felt  quite  satisfied  that 
whatever  liabilities  he  incurred 
he  would  discharge.  In  all  his 
life  he  had  never  owed  a  man  a 
penny  he  could  not,  and  did  not, 
pay.  He  knew  the  position  of 
Pousnetts'  house,  and  believed  his 
share  of  the  profits  would  amount 
to  something  over  fifteen  hundred 
a  year  at  least.  Well,  he  could, 
and  he  would,  live  on  two  hun- 
dred. He  had  no  doubt  at  all 
about  being  able  to  repay  the 
whole  amount  in  a  very  short 
time.  He  would  devote  himself 
to  business  even  more  than  he  had 
done ;  no  opportunity  should  slip 
past  the  house  without  at  least 
an  effort  on  his  part  to  seize  and 
improve  it.  He  knew  many  ways 
in  which  the  firm  could  save. 
Hitherto,  it  had  not  been  his 
place  to  speak  of  such  matters, 
but  when  he  was  one  of  that 
charmed  circle  everything  would 
be  different. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  before 
he  found  himself  in  Bush-lane. 
The  day  had  been  an  exceptionally 
busy  one,  and  even  at  that  advanced 
hour  he  met  with  some  difficulty 
in  leaving  the  warehouse. 

When  he  reached  Mr.  Doyle's 
office  he  found  a  clerk  mounting 
guard  in  the  outer  room  :  a  very 
respectable  and  well  -  behaved 
young  man,  who  had  the  sleekest 
of  sleek  black  hair ;  a  most  com- 
posed demeanour ;  a  quiet  gentle 
voice ;  an  expression  as  if,  since 
he  was  short  coated,  he  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  will 
of  his  own;  and  an  air  of  sub- 
dued deference  which  recom- 
mended him  both  to  his  employer 
and  his  employer's  many  visitors. 


Ho  was  dressed  in  shabby  but 
well-brushed  black ;  snowy  linen ; 
the  tie  of  his  cravat  was  neatness 
itself.  He  wore  for  watchchain  a 
very  slight  thread  of  gold  manu- 
factured in  what  used  to  be  called 
the  Venetian  pattern.  He  looked 
poor,  but  like  one  who  had  known 
better  times,  and  might  see  greater 
prosperity  in  the  future. 

'I  like  that  young  fellow  of 
yours,'  said  Mr.  Alty  to  Mr.  Doyle 
one  day.     '  Knows  his  place.' 

'He  has  not  much  brains,' 
answered  Mr.  Doyle;  *but  he 
does  his  best,  and  he  is  useful. 
He  is  a  good  sort  of  machine.' 

'You  don't  want  too  much 
brains  in  a  clerk,'  remarked  Mr. 
Alty  oracularly. 

*  No,  I  don't,*  agreed  Mr.  Doyle. 
'  Still,  I  should  like  some.' 

It  was  the  young  fellow  hia 
employer  considered  deficient  in 
this  respect  who  asked  Robert 
his  name. 

'McCuUagh,'  was  the  reply. 
*I  am  here  by  appointment.' 

Kext  moment  he  found  himself 
in  the  presence  chamber. 

*You  received  my  letter,  I 
suppose,'  suggested  Mr.  Doyle 
blandly. 

*  Yes.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
get  here  sooner.  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  today.' 

*  I  said  after  four  if  you  recol- 
lect,' observed  Mr.  Doyle,  in  bland 
reminder,  '  and  therefore  you  are 
quite  in  time.  Well,  now  as  to 
your  matter.  I  have  seen  my 
friend,  and  he  is  willing  on  my 
recommendation  to  go  into  the 
matter.  As  to  terms,  our  idea  is 
ten  per  cent  interest,  and  that 
some  portion  of  the  principal  shall 
be  paid  off  each  year.  We  should 
like  the  amount  to  be  reduced, 
say,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
per  annum  ;  but  we  don't  make 
a  point  of  this.  For  the  first  six 
months  this  part  of  the  affair  can 
remain  in  abeyance.   Though  you 
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did  not  think  of  giving  your 
father  any  percentage,  I  hope  you 
consider  that  as  strangers  we  are 
reasonable  in  our  propositions/ 

*Mo8t  reasonable/  agreed  Ro- 
bert 

'I  am  glad  of  that/  said  Mr. 
Doyle,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  h^uL  '  As  we  are  disposed  to 
meet  your  wishes  and  consider 
your  conyenience,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  our  motiyes  appreciated. 
To  revert  to  business,  however. 
On  the  first  of  January  and  of 
July  in  each  year  we  shall  re- 
quire your  promissory  note  for  the 
amount  of  principal  due  and  the 
interest  for  six  months.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  for  you  to  in- 
sure your  life,  and  assign  the 
policy  for  this  debt.  You  have 
no  objection  to  doing  that,  I  sup- 
posef 

'  Not  the  least,'  answered  Eo- 
1)ert  readily. 

'  My  friend  makes  it  a  sine  qud 
non  that  Mr.  Pousnett  is  put  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the 


*I  have  no  objection  to  his 
knowing  everything,'  said  young 
McCullagh. 

'  And  that  I  see  him  personally 
on  the  subject,'  went  on  Mr. 
I>oyle,  as  though  his  visitor  had 
not  spoken. 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed, 
for  you  to  do  so.' 

'  You  see  it  is  a  large  sum,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  exactly 
what  we  are  doing,  and  whether 
we  stand  on  firm  ground  or  not,* 
explained  Mr.  Doyle. 

'I  scarcely  understand  what 
yon  mean  by  that,'  said  Robert ; 
*but  it  is  only  reasonable  you 
should  wish  to  satisfy  yourselves, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  keep  any 
secrets  from  Mr.  Pousnett.' 

*  Then  will  you  arrange  for  me 
to  see  him  V  asked  Mr.  Doyle. 

'Certainly.  Will  you  excuse 
my  asking  you  one  question?' 


'  A  dozen,  if  you  like,'  was  the 
ready  answer ;  but  had  Alf  Mos- 
tin  been  there  he  would  have  seen 
Mr.  Doyle  instantly  put  on  defen- 
sive armour,  a  shirt  of  mail  under 
lus  frank  and  easy  manner. 

*  Thank  you,  but  I  only  want 
to  say  one  thing.  "When — or 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  use  the 
word  if — this  partnership  is  ar- 
ranged— ' 

'  Yes,'  observed  Mr.  Doyle,  to 
show  he  was  attending  to  his 
visitor's  hesitating  utterances  and 
kindly  wished  to  encourage  him. 

*  You  will  not  expect  Mr. 
Pousnett  to  take  bills  for  the 
amount?  He  was  willing  to  do 
so  in  my  father's  case;  but  I 
should  be  afraid — ' 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid,'  inter- 
rupted^Mr.  Doyle.  *  We  take 
paper  here ;  but  we  do  not  give 
it.  No  ;  whenever  the  matter  is 
properly  settled,  the  money  shall 
be  forthcoming.' 

'  I  hope  you  forgive  my  plain 
speaking  Y  said  Eobert,  immense- 
ly relieved. 

*  There  is  nothing  like  a  plain 
understanding  about  every  aflfair 
in  life,'  answered  Mr.  Doyle. 
*  And,  to  show  you  I  act  up  to 
my  profession,  I  will  now  tell 
you  that  if,  to  quote  your  own 
expression,  this  partnership  be- 
comes un  fait  accompli,  you  will 
find  you  have  bound  yourself  to 
a  very  heavy  thing.  Because, 
mind  you,  we  shall  expect  to  be 
paid,  and  to  be  paid  first.  So 
long  as  you  deal  fairly  and  hon- 
estly by  us,  we  shall  consider  your 
convenience,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
with  a  due  regard  to  our  own  in- 
terests; but  we  should  not  feel 
disposed  to  wait  long  out  in  the 
cold  if  we  saw  you  launching  into 
extravagances  or  neglecting  our 
.payments.' 

'You  will  not  find  me  doing 
either  one  thing  or  the  other,' 
Eobert  replied. 
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*  I  hope  we  shall  not ;  but  you 
-will  be  placed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, more  especiallj  as  I  must 
bind  you  not  to  mention  how  you 
are  situated  to  any  one  except  Mr. 
Pousnett  and  your  cousin.  It 
would  not  answer  our  purpose  for 
the  world  to  know  we  had  done  a 
thing  of  the  sort.  It  is  quite  out 
of  our  Hue.  If  Pousnetts  had  not 
stood  as  they  do,  nothing  on  earth 
would  have  induced  me  to  advise 
my  friend  to  entertain  the  idea 
even  for  a  moment.' 

*  For  my  own  sake,  independent 
of  you  altogether,  I  should  ob- 
serve secrecy  about  the  matter,' 
said  Eobert.  'Life  might  be- 
come inexpressibly  disagreeable 
to  me  if  my  father  knew  I  was 
borrowing  money  from  a  stranger.' 

*  Ay,  and  mck  a  strangjr,'  cap- 
ped Mr.  Doyle,  hammering  in  the 
nail  Eobert  had  struck  so  feebly. 
*As  you  know — for  your  cousin 
told  you  the  truth,  no  doubt 
— we  arc  money-lenders  here, 
pure  and  simple — money-lenders 
who,  as  a  rule,  ask  a  long  percent- 
age, and  get  it  too ;  who  have 
kept  many  a  man*s  head  above 
water  when  he  must  otherwise 
have  sunk ;  but  who  are  thought 
none  the  better  of  in  the  commer- 
cial world  for  that.  Make  no 
mistake  about  the  sort  of  persons 
you  are  dealing  with,  and  talk  as 
little  as  may  be  about  me  and  my 
office  in  Bush-lane.  In  fact,  were 
I  you,  I  should  not  come  here 
again  at  aU.  Mr.  Mostin  could 
transact  everything  there  is  to 
be  done.  You  can  trust  him,  I 
suppose  V 

*  O  yes,  I  can  trust  Alf.' 
'Yes,  I  fancy  he  is  to  be  trusted, 

except  in  that  little  trifling  matter 
of  never  meeting  a  bill  nor  paying 
a  debt.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Pous- 
nett any  day  and  hour  he  may 
appoint.  And  now,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  since  we  have,  I  believe, 
said  all  there  is  to  say,  the  sooner 


you  go  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased,  as  I  have  still  some  let- 
ters to  write  before  post' 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ALL  ABOUT  HER. 

*  So  you  would  not  take  warn- 
ing ;  you  have  put  your  head  into 
the  lion's  mouth.' 

It  was  Mr.  Alf  Mostin  who 
spoke — Mr.  Mostin,  not  engaged 
on  this  occasion  in  frying  bacon 
and  preparing  coffee,  but  employ- 
ed in  the,  to  him,  far  more  con- 
genial task  of  mixing  punch. 

A  week  had  passed  since  Bo- 
bert's  interview  with  ^fr.  Doyle. 
The  remains  of  a  modest  supper, 
provided  at  his  cousin's  expense, 
were  still  on  the  table ;  but  Alf 
had  drawn  a  small  stand  close  up 
to  the  fire,  and,  with  all  the  ma- 
terials for  what  he  called  *  spend- 
ing an  innocent  evening'  within 
reach,  invited  Robert  to  draw 
forwajrd  his  chair  and  enjoy  him- 
self. 

*  Your  father  can  get  no  better 
whisky  than  that,'  he  remarked, 
pushing  a  brimming  tumbler  to 
his  visitor,  and  noticing  as  he  did 
so  the  cloud  his  former  speech 
had  brought  over  Robert's  face. 

'Possibly,'  was  the  somewhat 
sulky  answer ;  '  but  he  would  not 
pay  as  much  for  it' 

*  I  paid  nothing  for  it,'  answer- 
ed Mr.  Mostin.  *  You  can't  buy 
what  your  father  calls  ''a  guid 
sperrit"  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.' 

'  You  will  have  to  pay  for  it, 
though,  I  suppose,'  retorted  Ro- 
bert 

*  Ko,  I  sha'n't,'  replied  his  cou- 
sin. 'Two  gallons  were  sent  to 
me  yesterday  as  a  present.' 

*  You  seem  to  have  got  in  luck's 
way.' 

'So  far  as  eight  quarts  of 
whisky  are  concerned,  I  have.' 
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'How  long  will  eight  quarts  of 
whisky  last  you,  Alf  ^ 

'That  entirely  depends  upon 
the  number  of  Mends  who  come 
and  help  me  drink  them  ;  also  on 
whether  I  give  a  few  bottles  away ; 
also  whether  I  offer  any  of  the 
precious  fluid  as  an  oblation  on 
the  altar  of  self-interest.  Doyle 
might  be  propitiated  with  half  a 
gallon.' 

'  He  might,  as  he  says  he  never 
can  get  any  money  of  you.' 

'  A  mere  figure  of  speech,'  re- 
torted Mr.  Mostin.  '  Did  he  use 
it  in  the  course  of  friendly  con- 
Texsation  with  yi)u  V 

'  He  said  something  of  the  sort, 
but  I  was  too  much  occupied  with 
my  own  affairs  at  the  time  to  pay 
much  attention  to  his  remark ;  and 
I  might  have  forgotten  it  altoge- 
ther if  he  had  not  repeated  the 
statement  to  Mr.  Pousnett,  who 
mentioned  it  to  me.' 

'And  if  it  is  a  fair  question, 
how  did  my  good  name  happen  to 
form  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  your  great  chief  and  my 
little  Shylockf 

'  Simply  enough.  Mr.  Pous- 
nett wished  to  know  something 
about  the  gentleman  through 
whose  introduction  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  make  Mr. 
Doyle's  acquaintance.' 

'And  then  Shylock  launched 
out  into  eulogiums  upon  his 
favourite  client.' 

'  So  far  as  I  can  understand^  he 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,'  answered 
Bobert  quickly.  *He  said  you 
were  a  splendid  hand  at  borrow- 
ing, but  slower  than  any  tortoise 
about  repaying.' 

^Et  tu,  Brute  r  exclaimed  Mr. 
Mostin  sadly; '  and  thou,  my  Shy- 
lock — ^to  whom  I  have  taken  the 
lare  sovereign  and  the  hardly- 
earned  shilling ;  to  whom  I  have 
introduced  men  harder  up  even 
than  myself — ^men  willing  to  pay 
any  interesE  under  heaven  for  the 


sake  of  a  few  pounds  slowly  doled 
out  by  those  unwilling  hands. 
But  *twas  ever  thus.  Pray  proc  3ed, 
Eobert.  Had  these  two  righteous 
men  any  further  fault  to  fiad  with 
your  obedient  servant?* 

'  Mr.  Pousnett  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  you  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  he  was  rather 
captivated  by  Mr.  Doyle's  descrip- 
tion of  you,  although  that  gentle- 
man went  on  to  say  you  knew 
neither  how  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  nor  how  to  go  to  bed  at 
night.' 

'  Eeally  !  His  acquaintance 
with  my  little  weaknesses  does 
him  infinite  credit.  How  did  Shy- 
lock  guess  my  infirmities?  Can 
I  ever,  in  an  access  of  misplaced 
friendship,  have  taken  him  into 
my  confidence  V 

'  You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
that  better  than  I,'  answered  Ro- 
bert ;  *  all  I  know  ia  he  described 
your  habits  more  accurately  than 
I  could  have  done.  More — he 
said  you  were  a  man  of  parts,  who 
would  never  achieve  any  good 
thing  either  for  yourself  or  any- 
body else ;  that  you  had  plenty  of 
brains,  which  you  could  not  or 
would  not  make  use  of  j  that  if  your 
own  father  were  alive  you  would 
ruin  him  with  the  best  intentions ; 
that  if  a  bill-stamp  were  put  into 
your  hands  you  would  do  yourself 
some  mischief  within  five  minutes; 
and  that,  speaking  broadly,  you 
were  going  to  the  deuce  as  fast 
as  a  man  with  a  dozen  irons  in 
the  fire,  not  one  of  which  could 
ever  by  possibility  get  hot,  can 

go.' 

'  And  to  all  this  sack  was  not 
there  even  a  mite  of  bread  f  asked 
Alf  Mostin  plaintively.  '  Had 
Shylock  not  one  good  word  to  say 
of  the  impecunious  wretch  he  has 
helped  to  ruin  ?  Stay,  I  must  be 
just.  Doyle,  after  all,  has  only 
helped  me  to  ruin  myself.' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone 
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in  uphich  Alf  Mostin  spoke  the 
last  few  words  that  arrested  his 
coasin's  attention,  for  before  an- 
swering he  turned  and  looked 
sharply  at  his  companion. 

*  Surely,  Alf/  he  exclaimed,  *  it 
is  optional  with  a  man  whether 
he  ruins  himself  or  not !' 

'Quite.  0,  of  course,  quite 
optional  I  Circumstances,  associa- 
tions, temperament,  the  tricks  of 
that  jade  Fortune,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But  to  revert  to  our  Doyle  :  could 
he  not  find  one  word  to  speak  on 
my  behalf  f 

*  He  found  several/  replied 
Eobert,  reddening,  and  trying  to 
cover  his  embarrassment  with  an 
affectation  of  easy  indifference 
which  aroused  Mr.  Mostin's  curio- 
sity. 

*  For  instance — '  suggested  his 
cousin. 

*  He  said  you  were  very  clever, 
— twice,  three  times  over  as  clever 
as  I  am/  added  young  McCullagh, 
with  a  forced  laugh  ;  *  that  you 
wrote  a  beautiful  hand ;  that  you 
were  quick  at  figures  except  where 
your  own  affairs  were  concerned, 
when  you  made  extraordinary 
errors;  that  you  would  attend 
carefully  to  any  one's  business  but 
your  own ;  that,  if  you  could  be 
induced  to  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  your  personal  appearance, 
you  would,  in  a  confidential  capa- 
city, be  invaluable  to  any  house ; 
that  though  you  never  met  your 
engagements,  nor  thought  of 
meeting  them,  you  could  be  trust- 
ed with  untold  gold ;  that,  spite 
of  the  fact  of  your  reformation 
being  hopeless,  he  liked  you  better 
than  many  a  better  man;  that 
in  effect,  in  a  way,  there  was  no 
person  he  liked  so  much  as  im- 
pecunious, unstable,  impetuous 
Alfred  Mostin/ 

The  gentleman  thus  eulogised 
lifted  the  poker  and  broke  a  lump 
of  coal ;   and,  as  he  did  so,  the 


leaping   blaze   revealed   a  grave 
and  thoughtful  face. 

*  We  have  heard,*  he  remarked, 
'  of  the  devil  fiddling  and  of  the 
devil  dancing ;  but  I  can't  recall 
ever  hearing  of  him  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  draughtsoian.  Just  to 
give  him  his  due,  I  think  he  has 
now  produced  a  very  fair  sketch 
of  me.  It  is  not  often  a  fellow 
recognises  his  own  likeness.  Does 
not  the  Bible  say  a  man  looks  in 
the  glass,  and  straightway  goes 
away  and  forgets  what  manner 
of  man  he  is?  From  birth  to 
death  I  fancy  many  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  they  are 
morally  and  mentaUy.  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  exactly  realise  "  myself' 
till  Mr.  Doyle  turned  his  lantern 
upon  my  shortcomings.' 

'  I  think  he  spoke  very  fairly, 
Alf,'  said  his  cousin. 

*  0,  you  do,  do  you  V  comment- 
ed Alf. 

*  Yes,  I  do.  When  Mr.  Pous- 
nett  asked  me  about  you  after- 
wards, I  was  obliged  to  admit  the 
truth  of  most  of  Mr.  Doyle's  as- 
sertions.' 

*  You  were,  were  you  V 

*  When  he  put  the  question  to 
me  straightforwardly,  what  could 
Isayr 

'It  does  not  much  matter  to 
me  what  you  said,'  answered  Mr. 
Mostin  shortly.  *  Mix,'  he  added 
impatiently,  pushing  over  the  de- 
canter; then  seizing  it  himself 
he  remarked,  *  Why,  man,  you 
have  not  drunk  a  drop  of  your 
punch  !  What  ails  you  ?  What 
has  ailed  you  ever  since  you  came 
inl' 

'Nothing  ails  me/  answered 
Mr.  Bobert  McCullagh,  applying 
himself  to  his  neglected  tumbler. 
'You  are  not  vexed,  are  you,  Al^ 
at  what  I  have  just  told  you?' 

'Vexed,'  repeated  his  cousin; 
*  quite  the  contrary.  lather  grati- 
fied ;  delighted  to  find  myself,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  person  of  such  con- 
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fieqnence  that  a  great  man  like  Mr. 
Poasnett  condescends  to  interest 
himself  about  my  shortcomings  ; 
and,  by  the  bye/  he  went  on  sud- 
denly, setting  down  his  glass  and 
torningsoastocommand  afuU  view 
of  his  visitor's  face,  *  toill  you  tell 
me  how  it  came  to  pass  Doyle 
was  so  communicative?  I  have 
known  him  this  many  a  year,  yet 
he  is  the  last  man  it  ever  occurred 
to  me  to  suspect  of  the  vice  of 
gossipping  for  gossip's  sake.' 

'  Mr.  Pousnett^  as  I  have  told 
you,  asked  him  about  you.' 

'  But  why  did  he  ask  him  about 
met  Of  what  earthly  interest 
could  I  or  my  aiOfairs  be  to  your 
chieff 

*  Well,  the  fact  is—' 

'  0,  something  does  lie  behind, 
then!' 

*Mr.  Pousnett,  hearing  I  had 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Doyle  by 
you — ' 

*  Thought  I  might  be  even  such 
another  paragon  as  yourself,  eh, 
Bobf 

'Being  relations,  he  perhaps 
imagined  we  might  be  like  each 
other,'  amended  his  cousin. 

*  A  delusion  which  Mr.  Doyle 
soon  dispelled.' 

*  Whatever  Mr.  Doyle  may  have 
saidy  and  I  believe  Mr.  Pousnett 
repeated  the  gist  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  me,  did  not  produce  an 
unfavourable  impression.' 

*  How  do  3  ou  know  that  V 

*  Because  he  still  holds  to  the 
idea  which  prompted  his  ques- 
iionsJ 

*  He  h€id,  then,  some  underly- 
ing notion.  I  thought  as  much ;' 
and  Alf  Mostin  smiled  signifi- 
cantly in  confidence  to  the  fire. 

'  He  said  to  Mr.  Doyle,  so  far 
as  I  understand  matters  :  *'  Once 
this  partnership  is  arranged  we 
shall  require  another  manager — 
not  exactly  in  Mr.  McCullagh's 
place,  because  we  do  not  propose 
that  another  man  shaU  step  into 
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such  large  shoes  ;  but  still  a  man- 
ager. Do  you  know  of  any  one 
you  think  would  suit  i" ' 

*And  straightway  Mr.  Doyle 
said, "  If  you  can  induce  Alf  Mostin 
to  take  the  berth,  you  may  go  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  Ceylon,  or  Ter- 
ra del  Fuego,  with  an  easy  mind. 
He  will  keep  things  together  for 
you;  he  will  steer  the  Pousnett 
craft  ofif  all  dangerous  coasts; 
enable  her  to  weather  any  storm 
she  may  be  called  upon  to  en- 
counter, and  bring  her  safe  into 
port  laden  with  goodly  merchan- 
dise, which  he  will  dispose  of  to 
great  advantage,  and  by  first  post 
remit  the  proceeds  to  your  order, 
0  mighty  king  !"  ' 

*  He  said  nothing  of  the  sort,' 
retorted  Kobert  testily.  *  I  have 
already  told  you  the  way  he 
summed  up  your  merits  and  de- 
merits. He  assured  Mr.  Pousnett 
you  were  the  last  man  it  would, 
with  your  present  habits,  be  safe 
to  place  in  a  position  of  trust ; 
for,  although  you  were  perfectly 
honest  as  regarded  hard  cash,  you 
were  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
matter  of  time ;  that,  in  fact,  you 
had  no  idea  of  time ;  that  if  you 
made  an  appointment  for  eleven, 
you  kept  it  about  four,  or  possi- 
bly not  at  alL' 

*  Now  I  wonder  who  he  thinks 
would  be  likely  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  him?'  soliloquised  Mr. 
Mostin. 

*  **  If  he  would  only  come  to  me 
when  he  ought  to  do,  I  should 
not  say  a  word,"  Mr.  Doyle  went 
on,  Mr.  Pousnett  told  me,  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  **  for  I 
have  a  sincere  liking  for  the 
young  man,  and  want  to  help 
him  to  get  out  of  my  hands.'" 

*I  daresay,*  interpolated  Alf 
gloomily. 

'"But  for  weeks  and  month* 
together  I  not  only  do  not  see 
his  money,  but  1  do  not  see 
him."     Mr,  Pousnett   was  quite 
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pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Doyle  spoke.  "  There 
must  be  something  very  excep- 
tional about  your  cousin,"  he  re- 
marked, **  for  him  to  liave  gained 
such  a  hold  over  a  person  like 
Mr.  Do}le."' 

*  Go  DU,'  entreated  Mr.  Mostin ; 
*  the  play  begins  to  thicken.' 

*  So  far  from  Mr.  Doyle  s  plain 
speaking  (and  it  seems  to  me  he 
spoke  very  plainly)  prejudicing 
Mr.  Pousnett  against  you,  what- 
ever he  said  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced a  precisely  contrary  effect. 
Mr.  Pousnett,  directly  he  had 
left,  called  me  into  hi?  room,  and, 
after  just  mentioning  that  everj^- 
thing  was  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  lawyers 
had  done  their  part,  I  should  be- 
come ono  of  the  firm,  plunged 
into  the  matter  about  you.  "I 
am  quite  sure/'  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Mostin  would  suit  us;  and,  of 
course,  I  Avould  rather  have  some 
one  belonging  to  you  in  the  office 
than  a  stranger." ' 

•And  your  asked  Mr.  Mostin 
quietly. 

*  Well,  Alf,  what  could  I  say? 
No  cousin  ever  was  fonder  of 
another  than  I  am  of  you;  it 
would  be  strange  if  I  were  not. 
But  I  do7it  think  you  would  be 
in  your  sphere  at  Pousnetts',  and 
I  could  not  say  I  thought  you 
would.     Could  I  r 

'Certainly  not,'  agreed  Alf 
Mostin.  *  Truth  before  every- 
thing !' 

*Mr.  Pousnett  would  have  a 
direct  reply.  Ho  repeated  to  me 
what  Mr.  Doyle  had  told  him, 
and  then  asked  my  opinion  point- 
blank.  When  I  had  given  it,  he 
cross-examined  me  as  to  the  why 
and  the  wherefore ;  and  then,  when 
he  had  quite  finished,  before  in 
fact  he  dismissed  me — ^ 

*  I  am  waiting  the  end  of  your 
sentence,'  observed  Mr.  Mostin  as 
his  cousin  paused. 


'  He  said  he  should  like  to  see 
you,'  Robert  hurried  on ;  '  that  he 
believed  you  and  he  would  get 
on  capitally  together ;  that  he 
had  an  aptitude  for  making  use- 
ful goods  out  of  unlikely  raw  ma- 
terial ;  that  he  felt  sure,  from  what 
Mr.  Doyle  had  hinted  and  I  had 
confessed,  you  would  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  if  he  could 
induce  you — that  was  his  word, 
Alf — induce  you  to  accept  the 
post  which  would  soon  be  vacant 
in  the  office.' 

*  He  did  not  say  anything  else, 
did  he  V  asked  j\Ir.  Mostin. 

*  Of  what  sort  ?  I  scarcely  un- 
derstand you.* 

*  He  did  not  say,  for  example, 
that  your  description  of  your 
father  had  pro  veil  so  far  inaccu- 
rate, he  thought  he  should  like 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  you 
and  Mr.  Doyle  had  done  strict 
justice  to  me.* 

'  For  a  moment  Robert  McCul- 
lagh  hung  his  head.  K  Mr. 
Pousnett  had  not,  in  so  many 
words,  said  he  doubted  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Doyle's  statements,  duly 
confirmed  by  his  manager,  his 
manner  implied  that  he  felt  far 
from  satisfied. 

*  People  see  with  different  eyes,' 
he  remarked  suavely.  *  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  your  cousin  my- 
self.' 

Eobert  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  this  sentence ;  but 
Mr.  Mostin  knew  very  well  it,  or 
something  very  similar,  had  been 
uttered. 

*  ril  go  and  see  your  governor 
with  pleasure.  Bob,'  he  remarked, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
had  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer. 
*  I  am  quite  sure  he  wants  me  to 
call.  8hall  I  make  an  appoint- 
ment or  take  my  chance  V 

'  You  would  never  think,  Alf, 
surely  of  taking  a  situation  ia 
Pousnetts'  1'  exclaimed  Eobert, 
aghast. 
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'What,  the  future  partner  ob- 
jects, does  he  f  conjectured  Mr.* 
Mostin,  laughing.  'You  don't 
want  a  poor  devil  like  ine  in  the 
oflBce  to  stand  between  your  wor- 
shipful self  and  the  wind  of  your 
nobility.  Make  your  mind  quite 
easy,  old  chap.  The  ?alary  could 
not  he  named  "which  should  in- 
duce me  to  take  a  berth  in  Pous- 
netts'  house  with  you  as  one  of  the 
firm.  For  the  rest,  should  Truth 
and  I  ever  have  to  try  a  wrestle 
over  your  perfections,  I  think  I 
shall  do  my  beet  to  pitch  her 
over  before  1  am  so  candid  about 
your  shortcomings  as  you  confess 
to  have  been  about  mine.' 

'I  assure  you,  Alf — ' 

*  It  is  no  use.  Bob ;  your  own 
mouth  has  damned  yon;  I  see 
now  what  the  future  partner  will 
be.  God  grant  his  pride  may  not 
meet  with  any  very  grievous  fall ! 
Just  for  to  night,  however,  we 
will  forget  all  that.  Mix,  mix, 
mix!  If  any  amount  of  liquor  can 
make  you  genial,  drink  !  I  vow 
and  protest  I  think  your  father 
would,  under  the  influence  of  this 
splendid  spirit,  form  a  more  lively 
companion  than  his  son.' 

'You  are  most  unreasonable, 
Alf,*  expostulated  Robert-;  'you 
take  offence  when  none  vras  in- 
tended— ^you  screw  secrets  out  of 
me,  and  then  are  angry  because  I 
can't  tie  people's  tongues.' 

'Nor  your  own.* 

*  I  did  not  say  a  word  except 
what  Mr.  Pousnett  wrung  from 
me.' 

'I  feel  I  am  contracting  quite 
an  affection  for  Mr.  Pousnett,' 
said  Mr.  Mostin,  with  forced  en- 
thnsiasm.  '  U  pon  second  thoughts, 
my  dear  consin,  I  shall  not  leave 
this  matter  in  your  hands ;  I  shall 
appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the 
momentous  interview  myself.' 

'When  it  comes  off,  I  hope 
yon  -will  allow  me  to  lend  or  buy 
you  aome  new  clothes.' 


'Whyr 

'Because  you  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  effect  your 
usual  habiliments  might  produce.' 

'  Have  you  V 

*  Yes,  indeed,  Alf ;  I  know  how 
much  externals  are  considered  in 
our  office.  Why,  the  youngest 
clerk  there — ' 

'Dresses  better  than  I  do,' 
finished  Mr.  Mostin,  as  his  cousin 
paused. 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  wound  you ; 
but  such  is  indeed  the  fact,*  said 
Mr.  Robert  McCuUagh,  with  smug 
self-complacency. 

'  It  will  take  down  their  self- 
esteem  a  peg  then,  perhaps,  for 
once  to  sec  a  man  who  does  not 
care  the  sixteenth  patt  of  a  far- 
thing for  Pousnett,  or  his  partners, 
or  his  clerks,  or  their  clothes,  or 
any  single  thing  about  the  whole 
blessed  concern,'  answered  Mr. 
Mostin,  using  the  word  blessed 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  that 
it  was  employed  quite  in  a  satiri- 
cal sense. 

'  You  are  angry,  Alf,'  exclaimed 
his  cousin,  looking  at  him  in  sur- 
prised alarm. 

Mr.  Mostin  burst  out  laughing, 
lifted  the  poker  again,  hammered 
another  lump  of  coal,  threw  down 
the  blackened  and  misshapen  piece 
of  iron,  drained  his  tumbler,  and 
then,  jumping  up,  walked  about 
the  room  for  a  few  moments,  re- 
marking good-humouredly, 

'Well,  perhaps  I  was,  Bob; 
you  seCy  you  are  such  a  snob  1' 
And  he  laughed  again,  but 
whether  at  his  own  thoughts  or 
the  disgusted  expression  on  Ro- 
bert's face,  who  could  say  ? 

'  What  a  lot  of  bosh  we  have 
been  talking  !'  he  declared,  as  he 
resumed  his  chair,  and  laid  his 
hand  once  again  on  the  too  con- 
venient decanter.  '  Spoiling  our 
evening,  getting  very  near  to 
quarrelling,  putting  an  affront  on 
prime  liquor  by  discussing  knaves 
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and  swells  over  it !  Here's  good 
luck  to  yoa,  Bob  1  May  you  soon 
have  as  many  thousands  as  you 
have  now  hundreds  a  year,  health 
to  enjoy  your  fortune,  and  a  pretty 
wife  to—  0,  that  reminds  me  !'  he 
broke  off  suddenly.  *I've  seen 
your  young  woman.* 

*  My  young  woman  ?  repeated 
Eobert,  in  amazement.  *  Do  you 
meanEffiel' 

'  Effie — no  !'  was  the  scornful 
reply.  *  You  told  me  you  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  I 
mean  the  vision  of  loveliness  you 
told  me  you  encountered  one  day 
in  North- street.* 

*  Do  you  really  mean  that,  Alf  ? 
You  are  not  jesting  now  V 

*Jest!  What  should  I  jest 
about  1*  asked  his  cousin.  '  Eeally, 
she  is  a  very  sweet  parcel  of  goods, 
Master  Bob.* 

*  I  wish,  Alf,  you  would  not — ' 
*Wish    I    would    not  whati 

Wish  I  would  not  tell  you  who 
she  is,  where  she  lives,  or  her 
name?* 

*  You  know  nothing  about  her.* 
'  Don't  11  That's  all  you  know 

about  me.  I  could  impart  some 
pieces  of  information  you  do  not 
care  to  be  told — give  you  her  name; 
where  she  lives,  which  wouldn't 
interest  you,  of  course ;  who  she 
is,  and  the  errand  that  brought 
her  into  North-street — but  I  will 
rot.  As  you  have  chosen  to  be 
nasty  to  me,  Master  Bob,  I  will 
be  nasty  to  you.* 

*But,  Alf,  I  was  never  nasty 
to  you.* 

'  O,  yes,  you  were ;  and  your 
conscience  tells  you  you  were.' 

'Should  you  like  to  be  in 
Pousnetts'  house?* 

'No;  not  at  all.* 

'Well,  then,  I  was  not  nasty 
to  you.* 

*  Meaning  that  you  want  to 
know  all  about  the  young  woman.* 

'Meaning  nothing;  though  I 
thought  her  the  most  beautiful 


creature  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
iife.' 

*  Humph!'  said  Mr.  Mostin 
dubiously.  *  However,  she  is  not 
amiss.  I  have  met  with  worse- 
looking  girls.  She  is  natural  and 
unaffected  and  pleasant  in  her 
manners;  in  which  last  respect, 
Eobert,  she  differs  from  you.  She 
will  be  twenty-one  in  May ;  she 
is  very  poor,  and  she  lives  with 
her  mamma  at  Old  Ford.' 

'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Alf, 
how  did  you  find  out  all  this  V 

'By  using  the  brains  Heaven 
gave  me,  Mr.  McCullagh,*  was  the 
sedate  reply. 

'But  how  did  you  use  them? 
By  what  accident  were  you  able 
to  ascertain — * 

'  It  was  not  by  an  accident  at 
all  An  opportunity  to  learn 
something  about  the  young  lady 
came  in  my  way,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  it;  why,  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  tell,  unless  with  some 
vague  idea  of  pleasing  you.' 

'  How  good  you  always  are  to 
me,  Alf!' 

Mr.  Mostin  did  not  see  fit  to 
take  any  notice  of  this  gush  of 
feeling,  so  Robert  proceeded  dip- 
lomatically, 

*  You  seem  to  have  spoken  to 
Miss What  is  her  name  V 

His  cousin  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Yt)u  don't  trap  me  that  way. 
Bob,'  ho  said.  '  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know  about  her  out  of  my 
own  free  will,  but  I  am  too  old  a 
bird  to  be  caught  unaware,  spe- 
cially by  a  fledgling  like  you. 
The  young  lady  is  a  Miss  Lilands ; 
Christian  name,  Jane ;  her  mamma 
calls  your  fair,  Janey.  Her  papa 
was  an  admiral,  who,  when  he 
died,  left  his  widow  and  only 
child  but  scantily  provided  for.' 

'  Go  on,*  entreated  Eobert. 

'  Go  on  !'  repeated  Mr.  Mostin. 
'  I  am  going  on  as  fast  as  I  can. 
Are  you  too  impatient  to  let  a  fel- 
low draw  his  breath?    Besides, 
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there  is  veiy  little  more  to  telL 
They  come  from  some  place  in  the 
North,  and  are  only  living  in  Lon- 
don till  Mrs.  Lilands  has  won 
a  great  lawsuit  old  Kapier  is 
fighting  for  her.* 

*  But  how  did  you  contrive  to 
hear  all  this  1  How  were  you  able 
to  get  introduced  to  them?  I 
know  you  can  always  manage  to 
do  almost  impossible  things,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  most  extra- 
ordinary that  you  should  become 
in  a  moment,  as  one  may  say, 
hand  and  glove  with  total  stran- 


*  Axid  pray  who  said  I  was  hand  ^ 
and  glove  with  themt'  retorted 
Mr.  Mostin.     '  I  am  very  sure  I 
never  did.' 

*  You  have  spoken  to  them ; 
yon  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
their  affairs.* 

*0f  course  I  have  spoken  to 
them,  and  of  course  I  know  some- 
thing of  their  affairs  ;  just  as  you 
might  have  done,  if  you  had  ever 
thought  of  getting  off  that  high 
horse  you  are  so  fond  of  riding, 
and  talking  to  poor  devils  who 
are  forced  to  go  afoot.  There  is 
a  young  fellow  in  Xapier's  office 
who  seems  to  get  whatever  kicks 
may  be  going  in  that  establish- 
ment ;  at  least,  he  has  apparently 
to  be  there  first  in  the  morning, 
and  to  stay  the  last  at  night  He 
and  I  pass  the  time  of  day  some- 
times, and  occasionally  «I  have 
given  him  an  order  for  the  theatre. 
Well,  it  so  chanced  that  last  Mon- 
day I  •aw  your  young  woman 
coming  out  of  Napier's,  and  got  a 
good  look  at  her.  She  is  really 
not  amiss.  I  had  not  time  then 
to  run  her  to  earth ;  besides  which 
I  knew  I  could  hear  all  about 
who  she  was,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
i&om  my  Mend.  The  same  even- 
ing I  ran  against  him  just  as  he 
was  locking  up.  *^  Are  you  going 
down  North- street r  I  asked. 
•*No,'*  he  said,  with  a  naughty 


expression  old  Napier  would  have 
had  many  remarks  to  make  con- 
cerning had  he  heilrd  it.  "  I  am 
going  up  North-street,  and  across 
the  square,  and  along  Worship- 
street,  and  so  to  that  blank  blanked 
Old  Ford."  "  Til  go  with  you  as 
far  as  Worship-street,"  I  remarked. 
"  Have  a  cigar  Y*  So  he  had  a 
cigar,  and  lit  it — in  fact,  we  both 
lit  up ;  and  when  he  began  puf- 
fing in  good  earnest  I  remarked 
carelessly,  "  I  saw  a  neat  thing  in 
petticoats  leave  your  office  to-day. 
Who  is  she  V  "  What  sort  of  a 
thing r  he  asked.  "We  have 
several  things  in  petticoats,  worse 
luck!"  "Don't  you  like  the 
ladies  ?"  I  suggested.  "  No,  I 
can't  bear  them  in  business.'*  This 
was  exactly  what  that  young  Goth 
said.  "  Old  or  young,  one  woman 
can  give  more  trouble  than  twenty 
men.*'  I  saw  it  was  no  use  going 
on  in  this  way,  so  I  went  straight 
to  the  point.  "The  woman  I 
refer  to  is  young,  and  I  may  say 
attractive.  She  wears  a  sweetly- 
becoming  black-straw  bonnet,  a 
black-silk  dress,  and  a  black- velvet 
mantle,  both  rather  shabby.  She 
is  pleasant  and  winsome-looking, 
she  has  brown  hair,  and  a  colour 
in  her  cheeks  like  delicate  rose- 
leaves."  "  And  she  is  the  plague 
of  our  lives,**  interrupted  Barnes 
— that  is  the  name  of  the  legal 
misogynist.  "  At  least,"  he  added, 
"  her  mother  is.  It  is  all  on  her 
account  I  have  now  to  trail  off  to 
Old  Ford,  instead  of  going  to  my 
uncle's,  where  there  is  the  j oiliest 
party  imaginable." ' 

'Weill*  asked  Mr.  McCuUagh 
junior. 

'Well,  can't  you  guess  the 
restr 

*You  went  with  this  young 
man,  I  suppose — ' 

*  Wrong,  my  son,  I  went  in 
his  place.  I  said,  "  I  will  take 
the  deed,  letter,  parcel,  or  mes- 
sage.    One  way  is  as  good  to  me 
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as  another,  for  I  am  not  bidden 
to  any  party ;  indeed,  the  way  to 
.  Old  Ford  is  better  than  any  other." 
He  hummed  and  hawed  just  a  lit- 
tle, for  old  Nap)ier  is  a  hard  old 
nail;  but  he  knew  me,  and  I 
promised  to  see  him  scot-free — to 
swear,  if  necessary,  he  had  fallen 
down  in  a  fit;  and  besides,  he 
wanted  to  go  to  his  uncle's,  and 
he  did  not  want  to  go  to  Old 
rord.» 

*  At  all  events,  you  went  to  Old 
Ford.' 

*  How  impatient  you  are !' 
laughed  Alf  Mostin.  'But  you 
are  right — I  went  to  Old  Ford.  I 
generally  take  a  stroll  somewhere 
at  night,  and  Old  Ford  and  your 
young  woman  suggested  two  ob- 
jects to  my  consideration.  Good 
Heavens,  what  a  hunt  I  had  to 
find  Acacia  Cottage  !  However, 
at  last,  about  half- past  eight  o'  th' 
clock,  I  did  find  it ;  a  poor  little 
place,  with  a  garden  in  front  sur- 
rounded by  palings,  and  the  gate 
locked;  no  bell,  no  means  of  at- 
tracting attention.' 

*  What  did  vou  do  ]'  asked  Eo- 
bert,  who  certainly,  in  such  case, 
would  have  retraced  his  steps. 

*  I  got  over  the  paling  and 
knocked.  The  door  was  answered 
on  the  chain  by  the  very  smallest 
servant  I  ever  saw  in  a  cap  and 
apron ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
I  heard  a  shrill  voice  exclaim  from 
the  parlour,  "  You  have  forgotten 
to  lock  that  padlock  again,  Euth." 
In  a  breath  Euth  answered  she 
had  not,  and  asked  me,  with  a 
scared  face,  what  I  pleased  to 
want.  I  said  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Napier.  Having  received 
which  message,  the  small  damsel 
shut  the  door  in  my  face  and  re- 
tired. After  a  short  pause  she 
returned,  and  asked  me  for  the 
letter.  I  declined  to  deliver  it, 
except  to  Mrs.  Lilands.  The  child 
closed  the  door  again,  and  retired 
once  more.     After  a  still  longer 


pause,  I  heard  a  different  footfall 
cross  the  hall,  the  chain  was  re- 
moved, the  door  opened  quite 
wide ;  candle  in  hand,  your  fair 
scrutinised  me  doubtfully.  '^Are 
you  from  Mr.  Napier  1"  she  asked. 
**  I  have  a  letter  from  him,"  I  saiJ, 
removing  my  hat.  "  Miss  Lilands, 
I  presume."  **  Yes,"  she  answer- 
ed ;  "  pray  come  in." 

'  It  is  a  very  poor  house  they 
occupy,  Bob,  very  poorly  fur- 
nished;  and  yet  the  moment  I 
crossed  the  threshold  I  felt  I  had 
fallen  amongst  gentlefolk.  She 
is  simply  charming.  For  aught 
she  knew,  I  might  have  been  the 
leastK5onsidered  clerk  in  Napier's, 
hitherto  hidden  from  her  sight, 
yet  her  manner  was  perfection.  "  I 
am  so  sorry  you  should  have  been 
kept  waiting,"  she  said ;  "  but 
mamma  is  not  strong,  and  feels 
nervous  about  callers  after  dark." 
She  would,  in  her  infinite  cour- 
tesy, have  given  place  for  me  to 
enter  the  parlour  first,  but  I  gave 
her  precedence.  Before  she  took 
it,  she  turned  and  smiled  plea- 
santly. "  Mamma,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing a  most  gruesome-looking 
individual  seated  in  the  only  arm- 
chair the  room  afforded,  "  tliis 
gentleman  has  come  from  Mr. 
Napier ;  you  need  not  have  been 
uneasy."  "But  what  a  time  of 
night  1"  said  the  old  lady.  You 
won't  find  her  a  charming  mother- 
in-law.  Bob.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  not,  Alf — ' 

'  0,  indeed  !  After  taking  all 
that  trouble  on  your  beh%lf  !' 

And  Mr.  Alf  Mostin  mixed  for 
himself  again,  and  after  doing  so 
looked  straight  into  the  fire. 

*  I  wish  you  would  go  on  with 
your  narrative,  Alf,'  said  Robert, 
after  a  pause. 

*And  a  few  minutes  ago  you 
wished  I  would  not,'  answered  his 
cousin.  *  If  I  go  on  with  it,'  ho 
added,  speaking  very  gravely,  *  I 
shall  have  to  say  things  you  won't 
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like.  They  are  people  not  in  our 
groove.  You  know  I  hold  wifch 
Stephenson  that  all  men  are  alike ; 
or,  at  all  events,  many  men  might 
be  alike  if  they  pleased.  But  the 
same  doctrine  won't  wash  with 
women.  Now  these  women — the 
one  disagreeable,  and  the  other 
agreeable — are  quite  imHke  any- 
thing in  our  set.' 

*  Speak  for  yourself,'  thought 
Mr.  Eobert  McCullagh,  mindful 
of  Portman-square ;  but  he  wisely 
leiiained  from  speech. 

'  They  are  very  poor  ;  but  the 
mother,  at  any  rate,  is  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  I  should  say  she 
would  as  soon  think  of  her  daugh- 
ter marrying  a  sweep  as  either  of 
us.' 

*  Uiiher  ofusP  once  again  con- 
sidered his  cousin  scornfully. 

*  From  what  Mrs.  Lilands  said,* 
went  on  Mr.  Mostin,  *  I  gather 
that  if  they  win  their  case — and 
I  do  not  think  old  Napier  would 
have  taken  it  up  ha  1  the  chances 
of  success  not  been  very  good  in- 
deed— ^missy  will  be  an  heiress  ; 
but  whether  she  is  poor  or  rich,  I 
should  not  like  to  be  the  man 
who  should  ask  Mrs.  Lilands  for 
her  hand.  I  thought  about  it  all 
sitting  in  that  little  room,  while 
the  mamma  meandered  on  con- 
cerning the  lawsuit,  and  said  how 
slow  Mr.  Napier  was,  and  how 
wearisome  she  found  it  having  to 
do  with  a  man  who  wanted  facts 
repeated  to  him  over  and  over 
and  over  again.  "  He  seems  to  me 
to  have  no  grasp  of  intellect,"  she 
observed  at  la.<«t,  and  then  paused 
for  a  reply.  "  I  have  never  spoken 
to  Mr.  Napier  in  my  life,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Wliat !"  she  exclaimed; 
"and  you  in  his  employment!*' 
"  O  no,"  I  said ;  "  I  am  not  in  his 
employment,  although  I  happen 
to  bring  a  letter  from  him." 
•*  Not  one  of  his  clerks  !"  with  in- 
creasing amazement.  You  know 
my  principle.  Bob,  that  I  make  it 


a  point  of  conscience  never  to  tell 
a  lie  when  truth  will  serve  the 
purpose ;  so  I  was  at  some  trouble 
to  explain  I  had  ofdces  in  the 
same  house,  and  as  it  was  difiicult 
for  Mr.  Napier's  clerk  to  deliver 
the  letter  that  evening,  I  had 
undertaken  the  duty  of  doing  so. 
"I  shall  certainly  write  to  Mr. 
Napier  on  the  subject,"  said  the 
old  lady  indignantly.  "  0  mam  - 
ma,"  cried  her  daughter,  "  when 
this  gentleman  has  been  so  very 
kind  as  to  take  the  trouble  of 
coming  all  this  way  f  I  thanked 
^liss  Lilands  only  by  a  look,  for 
I  'wanted  to  answer  her  stern 
parent  without  delay.  **  I  do  not 
think  you  will,  ma'am,"  I  said : 
**  in  the  first  place,  because  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  but  a  poor  satis- 
faction to  get  a  clerk  into  trouble ; 
and  in  the  next,  I  have  brought 
the  package  as  quickly  and  safely 
as  any  one  could.  The  young  man 
to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted 
wanted  to  go  to  a  party  at  his 
uncle's,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  I  not  offered  to 
be  his  deputy."  "  It  was  exceed- 
ingly good  of  you,  I  am  sure," 
cried  the  young  lady;  but  Mrs. 
Lilands  murmured  a  remark  to 
the  effect  that  "  business  was 
business."  "  And  pleasure  is  plea- 
sure," I  ventured  to  add,  at  which 
obvious  truism  her  daughter 
laughed  pleasantly.  "  1  assure 
you  the  clerk  in  question  is  not 
so  overburdened  with  invitations, 
he  can  afford  to  decline  the  few 
which  do  come  in  his  way,"  I 
went  on.  "  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
Mr.  Napier  keeps  the  noses  of  his 
employ^  pretty  well  to  the  grind- 
stone." ' 

*  What  a  thing  to  say  I*  ob- 
served Robert,  shocked. 

*She  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
She  appears  to  me  to  care  for 
nothing  except  what  concerns  the 
great  suit.  She  said  she  did  not 
desire  to  injure  any  one  in  a  dft- 
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pendent  position,  and  that  she 
would  overlook  the  fault  of  which 
she  still  considered  the  young  man 
had  been  guilty.  ''An  important 
letter,"  she  remarked,  **  ought  to 
be  delivered  by  an  accredited 
agent.  Mr.  Xapier  also  wishes  a 
reply  to  be  sent  by  his  messenger. 
It  is  really  very  awkward."  I 
told  her  I  would  take  her  reply 
safely,  whether  verbal  or  written. 
"  But  I  shall  have  to  detain  you 
while  I  write,"  she  said;  and  though, 
as  a  rule,  I  regretted  my  time  was 
not  valuable,  I  felt  happy  at  last 
to  be  able  to  state  the  fact.  ''  Can 
I  answer  Mr.  Napier's  letter  for 
you,  mammal"  asked  her  daughter, 
seeing  her  mother  took  not  the 
smallest  notice  of  my  civil  speech. 
"  No,  I  must  write  myself;"  and, 
having  made  this  reply,  she  rose 
and  left  the  room.' 

'  And  did  Miss  Lilands  remain 
with  you?* 

'  Miss  Lilands  remained  with 
me.  She  said  apologetically  her 
mamma  was  so  anxious  about  the 
lawsuit,  she  sometimes  seemed  a 
little  irritable ;  but  it  was  only 
manner.  I  declared  I  was  quite 
sure  of  that.  When  one  has  to 
tell  a  fib,  it  is  best  to  tell  it 
heartily.  "And  it  is  trying," 
went  on  the  girl  wearily.  "  I 
often  wish  poor  mamma  had 
never  thought  it  her  duty  to  go  to 
law.  Mr.  Napier  does  seem  so 
slow."  "  Lawyers  are  proverbially 
slow,"  I  answered;  and  then  I 
ventured  to  ask  if  the  stake  at 
issue  were  large.  "  It  seems  large 
to  us,"  she  said — "  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  I  believe.  I 
suppose,"  she  added  wistfully, 
**  Mr.  Napier  is  very  clever  1"  "  I 
suppose  so,"  I  agreed.  "  At  any 
rate,  I  have  always  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  very  safe."  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  safe  ?"  she  asked. 
"  That  he  is  not  speculative ;  that 


he  won't  go  into  a  thing  he  thinks 
doubtful"  "Then  he  must  be 
very  sure  of  this."  "  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  that,"  I  re- 
plied. 

*We  did  not  talk  any  more 
about  Mr.  Napier  or  the  lawsuit ; 
indeed,  we  had  not  long  to  talk 
on  any  subject ;  for  Mrs.  Lilands 
shortly  afterwards  appeared,  bear- 
ing an  envelope,  which  she  de- 
livered to  me  with  great  empresse- 
meni,  "  I  have  no  resource,  sir, 
save  to  give  you  this  trouble,"  she 
said.  "I  can  only  hope  the  next 
time  Mr.  Napier  intrusts  a  mes- 
sage to  his  clerk,  the  young  man 
may  see  fit  to  deliver  it  in  person," 
I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  this 
back-handed  blow  at  what  she 
evidently  considered  my  officious- 
ness,  but  assured  her  it  had  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  of  the 
slightest  service  ;  and  added,  **  1 
only  wish  it  might  fall  to  my  lot 
to  bring  you  intelligence  of  the 
successful  termination  of  yonr 
suit."  "  Thank  you,"  she  said 
stiffly;  "but  when  that  event 
happens,  I  should  imagine  Mr. 
Napierwould bring  me  intelligence 
of  it  himself."  Having  dealt  me 
which  final  slap  in  the  face,  she 
called  Buth  to  open  the  door  and 
unlock  the  gate,  and  bowed  me 
out  with  a  look  that  implied,  "  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  the  last 
of  you."  Miss  Lilands'  smile,  how- 
ever, comforted  me.  Without 
the  memory  of  it,  I  should  have 
felt  very  small  indeed  as  I  trudged 
back  to  the  City.' 

*  How  I  wish  I  had  a  little  of 
your  impudence !'  said  Robert  re- 
flectively, after  a  moment's  silence. 

Mr.  Mostin  looked  at  him  with 
a  comical  expression,  but  made 
no  reply.  He  had  helped  him  to 
mount  the  ladder,  and  already  he 
was  experiencing  the  fate  of  those 
who  stay  below. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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*No,  my  dear,  the  dress  is  not 
becoming ;  but  then  it  has,  so  to 
speak,  been  hallowed  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  centuries.' 

As  Mrs.  Yanderpont  spoke,  she 
tamed  with  some  difficulty  upon 
her  chair,  readjusted  her  double 
eyeglass  upon  her  autocratic-look- 
ing nose,  and  again  carefully  sur- 
veyed the  dress  in  question.  The 
dress  was  occupied— uncomfort- 
ably occupied — by  a  little  boy 
about  eleven  years  old.  It  certainly 
might  have  been,  as  Mrs.  Yander- 
pont remarked,  hallowed  by  the 
associations  of  centuries,  and  to 
any  one  with  an  idealistic  cast  of 
mind,  and  a  turn  for  mediaeval 
customs  and  costumes,  would,  no 
donbt,  have  proved  interesting ; 
but  little  boys  of  ten  years  old 
are  not  generally  interested  in 
these  matters,  and  the  long  stiff 
doth  coat,  gathered  up  in  pleats 
round  the  waist,  the  leathern 
strap  and  buckle,  the  yellow 
breeches,  the  worsted  stockings, 
the  high-lows,  and  the  starched 
muslin  appendages,  did  no  more, 

I  am  afraid,  for  the  development 
of  antiquarian  tastes  in  Master 
Freddy  Berlynvoole  than  they 
did  for  his  comfort  or  personal 
appearance. 

'  He  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  quite  at  his  ease,'  exclaimed 
the  lady  addressed,  leaning  for- 
wud  for  a  closer  inspection. 

*  O,  he  will  get  used  to  them. 

II  is  surprising  how  soon  we  man- 
1^  to  do  without  many  of  the 
^mHances  of  modem  civilisation.' 

The  converse  of  this  proposition 
hflidly  held  good  in  the  case  of 


Mrs.  Yanderpont — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  present  style  of  female  dress 
is  to  be  considered  an  appliance 
of  modem  civilisation.  To  the 
untrained  eye  Mrs.  Vanderpont's 
figure — if  it  was  her  figure — ap- 
peared to  be  almost  too  well  ac- 
centuated for  a  woman  of — well, 
say  twelve  stone :  ladies  so  sel- 
dom weigh  any  more. 

*Do  the  clothes  hurt  you, 
Freddy  1'  asked  the  lady  kindly, 
who  had  remarked  doubtfully 
about  his  ease. 

*Not  much,  mamma,'  said 
Freddy  stoutly.  *  The  coat  dag- 
gles about  my  legs,  and  the  shoes 
slip  off,  and  the  collar  cuts  me, 
and  the  breeches  are  hard,  and 
my  nose  is  always  running ;  but 
the  other  boys  say  I  shall  soon 
get  used  to  it.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Mrs. 
Yanderpont,  in  a  resigned  tone. 
*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world, 
Freddy,  that  we  cannot  get  used 
to  with  patience  and  persever- 
ance.' 

*  Well,  you  can  get  some  lun- 
cheon, Freddy,'  said  his  mamma. 

Freddy  slid  off  his  chair,  pulled 
it  to  the  table,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  luncheon  with  the  hap- 
py forgetfulness  of  hungry  child- 
hood with  something  nice  to  eat. 

'  Eeally,  upon  reflection,  I  am 
almost  soriy  I  induced  Edward 
to  get  the  presentation.  It  was  a 
most  difficult  matter.  He  looks 
awfally  like  a  charity  boy.* 

*  Hush,  my  dear  !  for  Heaven's 
sake,  be  careful !  Don't  let  such 
a  remark  as  that  reach  the  child's 
ear&     It  might  lower  his  sense 
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of  self-respect  and  ruin  his  future 
prospects.  We  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  our  treatment  of  youth.' 
And  Mrs.  Vanderpont,  whose 
treatment  of  youth  had  been 
strictly  confined  to  that  of  her 
own,  and  who  had  certainly  done 
full  justice  to  it,  allowed  herself 
to  subside  into  her  easy-chair  with 
many  a  creak. 

*  You  know,'  went  on  Freddy's 
niammay  *  family  expenses  nowa- 
days are  something  shocking.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  present  a 
decent  exterior  to  the  world,  with- 
out the  most  anxious  supervision 
and  management,  upon  anything 
like  the  amount  of  Edward's  in- 
come. What  with  the  girls,  who 
mttst  be  dressed,  and  whose  music 
and  singing  cmnwt  bo  neglected, 
and  the  two  eldest  boys,  who,  of 
course,  have  no  reasonable  chance 
of  success  in  life  unless  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  at  a  school  whose 
associations  are  unexceptionable 
.  — really,  one^s  life  at  times  be- 
comes almost  a  burden.  Of  course 
great  sacrifices  must  be  made  for 
one's  children,  and  Edward  and 
myself  are  quite  prepared  to  make 
them,  and  do  make  them.  He 
has  given  up  his  club,  and  I  have 
given  Hannah  notice,  and  am 
having  my  own  dresses  made — it  is 
out  of  the  question  with  the  girls 
— a  tMapleson's  instead  of  Madame 
Fenelotte's,  and  yet  we  don't 
make  the  two  ends  meet.  I  wish 
to  goodness  Edward  was  the  kind 
of  man  to  increase  his  income 
with  his  expenses.  It  is  such  a 
boon  when  a  man  does  that.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  with 
additional  energy,  a  man  of  his 
nndoubted  ability  might  do  it. 
He  talks  of  taking  the  boys  from 
school,  and  giving  up  the  idea  of 
Walter  going  to  college;  but  I 
cannot  submit  to  that  without  a 
struggle,  for  Walter  is  a  boy  who 
would  do  such  credit  to  a  com- 
plete education.     He  also   sug- 


gested a  couple  of  junior  clerk- 
ships, which  would  at  once  furnish 
them  with  something  to  do  and 
a  hundred  a  year;  or  gather  np 
our  resources  and  place  them  with 
an  engineer  or  architect,  or  some 
other  trade  or  profession  where  a 
living  could  be  realised  without 
waiting  too  long  for  it;  but  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  the  notion 
of  cutting  short  their  prospective 
careers  in  this  way. 

'  I  should  not  so  much  mind, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  George, 
who,  although  a  dear  good  boy, 
has  not  much  style,  and  is,  I  am 
afraid,  rather  bad  form ;  but  with 
Walter  it  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  I  partly  intimated  this 
to  Edward,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  it  He  is  certainly  some- 
what narrow-minded  and  preju- 
diced in  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  probable  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  social  connections 
and  associations.  I  cannot  make 
him  understand  that  a  boy  of. 
Walter's  exceptional  capacity,  ap- 
pearance, and  address  would  be 
absolutely  thrown  away  in  a  City 
counting-house,  while  at  the  Bar 
and  in  society  he  might  build  up 
a  reputation  and  a  fortune  which 
— which  would  found  a  family. 
No,  Edward  unfortunately  has  no 
ambition. 

'  Then  there  are  the  girls.  He 
says  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
doing  something  towards  an  in- 
dependent existence.  Of  course  he 
can't  define  what  that  something 
is  to  be,  beyond  talking  vaguely 
of  board -school  teaching — pre- 
posterous !  and  painting  on  pottery 
— ^ridiculous  !  and  he  doesn't  fa- 
vour me  with  any  reply  as  to  the 
probability  of  these  occupations 
utterly  ruining  the  chances  of 
their  ultimate  and  final  settle- 
ment in  life.  I  have  pointed  out 
to  him  the  case  of  young  Jones, 
who  has  a  decided  tendency  for 
the  society  of  Amelia,  and  whose 
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movements  being  entirely  at  his 
own  disposal,  comes  at  all  sorts 
of  times  to  see  her,  and  expects  to 
see  her.  I  have  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  affair  has  reached 
that  critical  stage  when  a  young 
man's  susceptibilities,  particularly 
a  young  man  like  Jones,  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  I  have  every 
hope  of  this  matter  being  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  ;  but  I  am  as 
certain  as  that  I  am  sitting  here, 
that  any  interference  with  it 
brought  about  by  the  suggested 
absence  of  Amelia  would  be  fatal, 
absolutely  fatal.  Besides,  what 
would  the  Joneses — people  of  al- 
most unlimited  means — think  of  a 
family  of  which  any  one  of  its 
female  members  had  been  forced 
to  seek  employment  ? 

'Some  husbands  see  all  these 
things  at  once,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  social  manage- 
ment of  a  family  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  move  in  decent  society 
should  be  left  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  woman.  Her  action 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  more 
or  less  by  her  husband's  means ; 
but  as  it  is  her  duty  to  seek  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her, 
it  is  also  Aw  duty — plainly  his  duty 
— to  lose  no  chance  and  spare  no 
exertion  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing those  means,  so  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  may 
be  met  and  dealt  with.' 

This  was  Mrs.  Berlynvoole's 
peroration.  Of  course  she  had 
not  got  through  the  whole  of  the 
above  statement  and  indictment 
without  an  occasional  interruption 
from  Mrs.  Vanderpont,  which 
generally  took  the  form  of  a 
grunt.  Distinct  articulation  was 
difficult  with  that  lady  when  in  a 
lecumbent  position. 

But  her  friend  had  got  upon  a 
subject  which  aroused  all  Mrs. 
Yanderpont's  sympathies. 

•  Yon  are  quite  right,  my  dear,' 


she  sail,  creaking  dreadfully  as 
she  got  up.  *  You  are  quite 
right.  There  is  a  decided  want 
of  energy  amongst  the  men  of  the 
present  day.  Young  and  old, 
married  and  single,  they  are  all 
alike.  The  married  men  never 
seem  to  understand  the  difficulties 
their  wives  labour  under,  and 
positively  give  them  no  assistance 
whatever  in  dealing  with  them ; 
and  as  to  the  single  men,  tkei/ 
'  don't  seem  to  have  energy  enough 
now  to  get  married.  It  is  really 
lamentable  to  see  the  number  of 
eligible  girls  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources and  that  of  their  friends. 
My  own  theory  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  self-indul- 
gence amongst  men,  and  that  the 
young  ones  follow  the  example  of 
their  elders.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  go  into  the  City  several 
times  lately — some  of  the  shops 
there  are  really  well  worth  a  visit 
— and  to  see  the  crowds  of  men 
leaving  business  with  their  bits  of 
fish  and  their  cigars  and  cigarettes 
at  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  was  simply  astounding. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
many  of  them  had  taken  an  early 
dinner  in  the  City,  and  devoted 
the  afternoon  and  evening  to  their 
business,  it  would  have  been  the 
better  for  their  families.' 

*  "Well,  Edward  works  hard.  I 
must  certainly  give  him  credit  for 
that — too  hard,  I  often  think ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
see  his  way  to  his  own  advance- 
ment with  sufficient  clearness.  I 
am  afraid  he  is  a  plodder,  and  I 
am  certain  his  peculiarities  stand 
in  his  way.  I  had  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  getting  him 
to  interest  himself  on  the  part  of 
Freddy.' 

*  You  must  rouse  him,  my  dear, 
you  must  rouse  him.  If  once  you 
allow  a  man  to  fall  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  is  doing,  or  has  done, 
enough  for  his  family,  and  that  it 
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is  tiine  they  did  something  for 
themselves,  you  are  practically 
giving  him  an  excuse  for  idleness. 
When  Vanderpont  -was  alive  I 
have  known  him  stop  at  his  place 
of  business  for  weeks  together. 
He  had  a  small  bedroom  fitted  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  And  it  is 
certainly  due  to  his  unwearied  at- 
tention to  business  1  owe  my  pre- 
sent comfortable  position.  It  was 
a  great  consolation  to  him  in  his  ^ 
last  moments.' 

I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Vanderpont 
was  not  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  facts. 

*Well,  my  dear,  has  Freddy 
done]  We  mustn't  forget  our 
drive.  Will  you  ring  the  bell  for 
Monteithi  I  want  to  give  him 
some  directions  as  to  stopping. 
It  is  such  a  nuisance  en  routed 

Monteith  was  Mrs.  Vanderpont's 
page.  His  real  name  was  Mut- 
ton; but  of  course  Mutton  was 
out  of  the  question  with  Mrs. 
Vanderpont,  and  she  had  re- 
christened  him.  I  believe  that 
in  the  social  stratum  to  which 
Mrs.  Vanderpont  belonged  pages 
have  gradually  gone  out  of  use, 
and  a  good  thing  too ;  but  Mrs. 
Vanderpont  had  kept  a  page  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  determined 
not  to  give  up  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  liveried  establishment  of 
which  her  circumstances  admitted. 
Mutton — I  beg  his  pardon,  Mon- 
teith— appeared,  received  his  in- 
structions for  the  coachman,  and 
was  told  to  see  Freddy  safely  on 
the  front  seat  of  the  carriage  after 
his  face  and  hands  had  been 
washed  and  his  hair  combed. 

Monteith,  who  was  a  very 
strange  and  old-looking  boy,  with 
a  very  large  head  and  that  abnor- 
mal development  of  knuckle  and 
finger  which  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  chalky  gout,  went  up 
to  Freddy  with  some  familiarity. 
He  evidently  thought  he  might 
unbend  in  the  society  of  such  a 


suit  of  clothes.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  room  together  he  made 
some  remark  of  a  jocular  kind  to 
Freddy  soito  voce  which  caught 
the  ears  of  Mrs.  Vanderpont. 
'  Monteith !'     she     exclaimed. 

*  Monteith,  what  was  that  1  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  under- 
stand that  the  son  of  one  of  my 
friends  is  not  to  be  spoken  to  in 
that  familiar  manner  by  one  of 
my  servants  1  Don't  let  me  have 
to  remind  you  of  this  again.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  was  the  clothes,' 
said  Freddy's  mamma,  as  they  left 
the  room. 

*  Nonsense,  my  love ;  you  are 
too  susceptible  upon  that  point. 
It  IB  a  pity,  perhaps,  they  don't 
change  the  dress.  It  is  almost 
time  they  did,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  a  proper  amount  of 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  they 
would.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
much  better  if  the  agitators  for 
City  reform  dealt  with  a  matter 
like  that,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  in  trying  to  stop  City  din- 
ners.' 

The  ladies  prepared  themselves 
for  their  drive.  Freddy,  who 
looked  longingly  at  the  box-seat, 
has  been  stowed  away  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  Mrs. 
Vanderpont,  with  considerable 
exertion  on  her  own  part,  and  a 
great  deal  more  upon  the  part  of 
Monteith,  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
tributing herself  as  nearly  as 
possible  over  the  vehicle's  centre 
of  gravity,  in  order  to  equalise 
the  pressure  on  the  springs. 

^I  have  my  4oubts  of  that 
coachman,  my  dear,'  she  said, 
after  they  had  started  and  she 
had  recovered  the  use  of  her  voice. 

*  I  have  my  doubts  of  that  coach- 
man.    I  am  afraid  he  drinks.' 

Mrs.  Vanderpont  jobbed  her 
carriage,  including  the  coachman, 
and  the  jobmaster,  who  had  about 
a  couple  of  dozen  men  in  his 
employ,  had  tried  her  with  all  of 
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them  ;  and  still,  as  he  remarked, 
*  she  was  not  happy ;'  or,  as  she 
remarked, '  hy  no  means  satisfied.' 
In  the  first  place,  their  clothes 
never  fitted  them,  their  hats  were 
always  brown  with  stress  of 
weather,  and  their  boots  baggy 
and  disreputable.  When  she  had 
exhausted  the  clothes,  she  began 
npon  the  men.  The  face  of  one 
was  *  repulsive,' another  'bloated,* 
and  another  bad  a '  constant  leer.' 
The  jobmaster  at  last  tried  the 
happy  thought  of  driving  her  him- 
self, but  as  he  refused  to  wear 
any  decided  livery  he  was  re- 
quested not  to  do  it  again.  Mrs. 
Vanderpont  was  certainly  a  lady 
difficult  to  please. 

They  stopped  at  several  places, 
and  the  process  of  getting  his 
mistress  in  and  out  of  the  carriage 
— particularly  in — reduced  Mon- 
teith  to  such  a  state  of  disregard 
for  appearances  that  he  undid 
about  two  dozen  of  the  buttons 
with  which  he  was  ornamented, 
and  presented  himself  in  that  dis- 
hevelled Condition  before  her. 

'  How  dare  you,  sir,  show  your- 
self in  that  disgraceful  state ! 
Look  at  your  tunic !' 

*  It's  so  tight,  and  it's  so  hot,* 
pleaded  Monteith. 

*  Tight  and  hot  1  Do  you  sup- 
pose no  one  else  is  tight  and  hot  ? 
Go,  and  button  your  tunic  up  di- 
rectly.    Coachman — Park.' 

The  Park  was  at  its  loveliest, 
and  the  beautiful  Drive,  bordered 
with  acres  of  artistically  arranged 
fiowers,  choice  shrubs,  and  well- 
dressed  men  and  women,  was  a 
sight  indeed.  Little  Freddy,  the 
best  part  of  whose  life  for  some 
time  to  come  has  to  be  passed  in- 
side the  great  mass  of  brick  and 
stone  shut  in  by  the  busy  streets, 
enjoyed  it  all  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  limited  physical  ability. 
I  am  afraid  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  are  not  satisfying  to  boys 
without  the  unrestricted  use  of 


their  limbs.  Freddy  would  have 
so  liked  to  have  got  out  and  gone 
through  a  little  acrobatic  perform- 
ance on  one  of  the  iron  rails. 
The  ladies  nodded  and  smiled  at 
those  they  knew  amongst  the 
crowd,  and,  at  a  signal  from  a 
portly-looking  gentleman  with  a 
stupendous  white  waistcoat  and  a 
hat  to  match,  the  suspected  coach- 
man pulled  up  close  to  the  rails. 

'  Gravelwitch,  my  dear,'  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Vanderpont,  *  member 
for  Qouits;  great  pickle  man. 
Immensely  rich  widower.' 

Mrs.  Berlynvoole  was  intro- 
duced ;  the  weather,  the  Park,  and 
the  condition  of  things  in  general 
discussed  and  summed  up ;  Freddy 
was  patted  on  the  head,  and  told 
he  must  make  haste  and  become 
a  Grecian ;  and  Mr.  Gravelwitch 
took  off  his  hat  and  waddled — 
there  is  no  other  word  for  it — 
away. 

The  horse's  head  was  turned 
Citywards,  for  Freddy's  holiday 
was  nearly  over.  As  the  streets 
grew  narrower,  the  little  chap  got 
closer  to  his  mother.  His  hand 
crept  into  her  lap,  and  was  held 
there  warm  and  fast.  The  bare 
head,  with  its  closely-cut  crop  of 
silken  hair,  nestled  amongst  the 
rich  trimmings  of  her  mantle,  and 
the  clear,  bright,  sweet-looking 
eyes  were  every  now  and  then 
full  of  tears.  But  Freddy  was 
what  schoolboys  nowadays  call  a 
*  right  un,'  and  he  managed  to 
dispose  of  the  tears  somehow  or 
other  without  having  recourse  to 
their  natural  outlet.  The  streets 
narrow,  and  the  great  and  gloomy 
building,  the  last  scene  of  all  to 
so  many  crime  and  sorrow  laden 
men  and  women,  looms  upon  the 
fresh  young  sight  looking  out — 
with  its  sorrow,  too — upon  the 
threshold  of  life.  His  mother  put 
her  arm  gently  round  him.  This 
nearly  did  for  poor  Freddy,  and 
two  particularly  large  tears,  which 
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had  been  a  long  time  coming  up 
or  down,  slid  over  the  long  fringe 
of  eyelash,  and  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

Mrs.  Vanderpont's  double  eye- 
glass was  upon  him  in  a  moment 
She  had,  as  she  phrased  it,  a  dis- 
tinct horror  of  scenes;  and,  in 
fact,  if  the  expressed  opinion  of 
some  intimate  friends — some  in- 
timate friends  are  such  charitable 
observers  ! — was  worth  anything, 
disliked  any  kind  of  emotion  at 
all  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
preparation  of  the  mind  and  body 
for  the  enjoyment  of  dinner  or 
the  process  of  digestion  after- 
wards, and  this,  they  said,  barring 
sleep,  decoration,  and  of  course 
devotion,  covered  nearly  the  whole 
of  Mrs.  Yanderpont's  time. 

*  Now,  Freddy,  be  a  man,  you 
know,  and  don't  'distress  your 
mother.  Laura,  I  wouldn't  en- 
courage that  kind  of  thing,  if  I 
were  you.' 

And  ^Irs.  Vanderpont,  fearing 
the  worst,  and  reflecting  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  carriage 
to  stop  short  of  the  well- worn 
gates,  instructed  the  coachman  to 
pull  up. 

Freddy's  arms  were  round  his 
mother's  neck  in  a  moment,  a  kiss 
on  each  cheek,  and  he  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage,  waved  his 
hand,  and  vanished.  When  he 
got  inside  the  school  precincts  his 
manhood,  or  his  babyhood,  held 
together  so  resolutely  for  the  last 


quarter  of  an  hour,  broke  down 
altogether,  and  he  blubbered  out- 
right. 

Our  pity  need  not  follow  him 
too  far.  When  boys  are  substan- 
tially, at  any  rate,  clothed,  well 
fed,  and  lodged,  they  are  generally 
*  sufficient  for  themselves.'  Freddy 
was  a  good  sound  boy,  and  will 
doubtless  grow  into  a  bright  and 
honest  man.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  over  young  to  leave  the 
tender  care  and  watchfulness  of 
home;  but  then  Necessity,  the  grim 
conqueror  who  keeps  so  many  of 
us  chained  to  his  chariot- wheels, 
had  spoken.  Necessity?  Ay,  there 
is  no  harder  taskmaster  than  the 
necessity  we  make  ourselves  out- 
side of  our  daily  wants,  our  daily 
bread — the  trespasser  who  ravages 
60  often  the  best  part  of  our  lives, 
and  mocks  at  all  our  efforts  to 
stop  hia  wasteful  progress. 

*He  didn't  thank  us  for  the 
drive,'  wheezed  Mrs.  Vanderpont, 
putting  the  personal  pronoun  in 
the  plural  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances. '  Boys  grow  more  careless 
in  their  manners  every  day.' 

Mrs.  Berlynvoole  made  a  depre- 
catory gesture,  and  pulled  her 
veil  down  sharply.  She  was  cry- 
ing too.  Let  her  be  thankful  for 
it.  It  would  have  been  hard, 
indeed,  if  the  tears  shed  at  the 
first  great  portal  on  the  journey 
of  that  young  life  had  feUen  upon 
the  one  side  only. 

F.  H. 
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The  TimeSy  reviewing  the  other 
day  the  m\isical  prospects  of  1 881 , 
said :  '  Mr.  Charles  Hall^  will  fol- 
low up  the  success  of  Berlioz*s 
Faitst  hj  producing  the  same 
master's  Enfance  du  Clirist  It 
is  a  further  curious  fact  that  in-the 
programmes  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  entertainments  the  name  of 
Berlioz  will  play  a  prominent 
part  The  reaction  which  has  set 
in  in  favour  of  that  great  master 
among  his  own  countrymen  has 
found  an  echo  in  this  country,  and 
to  all  appearances  we  are  going  to 
have  a  Berlioz  season.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  see  that  in  this  respect 
also  the  Philharmonic  Society  is 
en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  first  concert  intro- 
duced Berlioz's  overture  Waverley; 
at  the  second  the  French  master's 
dramatic  symphony,  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  by  some  considered  his 
masterpiece,  has  been  performed. 
Parts  of  this  work  were  given  in 
1852,  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
ConcertSi  under  the  composer's 
own  direction ;  but  it  has  never 
been  heard  in  its  entirety  in  Eng- 
land.' 

In  his  exceedingly  curious 
Mhnoirea  Berlioz  himself  says: 
'I  must  mind  not  to  forget  the 
Strasbourg  festival,  where  I  was 
invited  to  direct  the  execution  of 
V Enfance  du  Christ.  They  had 
built  an  immense  haU,  holding 
mx  thousand  persons,  lliere  were 
five  hundred  performers.  This 
oratorio,  almost  entirely  written 
in  a  sweet  and  tender  style,  seemed 
hardly  likely  to  make  itself  heard 
in  such  a  vast  locality.  To  my 
Toy  great  surprise,  so  attentive 


were  the  audience  that  it  pro 
duced  a  deep  emotion;  and  the 
concluding  chorus,  "  0  mon  ime," 
without  accompaniment,  drew 
tears  not  a  few.  0,  how  delighted 
I  feel  when  I  behold  my  auditors 
shed  tears !  This  chorus  is  far  from 
producing  an  equal  effect  at  Paris, 
where,  by  the  way,  it  is  always 
badly  executed.  I  learn  that 
during  the  last  twelvemonth  seve- 
ral of  my  compositions  have  been 
produced  in  America,  Eussia,  and 
Germany.  So  much  the  better. 
Decidedly  my  musical  career  would 
eventually  turn  out  charming  if  I 
could  only  live  a  hundred  and 
forty  years/ 

Poor,  excitable,  misunderstood 
musician  !  With  a  much  shorter 
measure  of  longevity  he  might 
have  survived  to  witness  the  pre- 
sent admiration  of  his  works ;  but 
such  was  not  hia  destiny  or  his 
luck.  Now  and  then  he  received 
in  foreign  countries,  at  irregular 
intervals,  bright  flashes  of  ap- 
proval, like  summer  lightning, 
after  extraordinary  struggles  to 
obtain  a  hearing ;  but  at  home, 
in  Paris,  those  fitful  gleams  of 
hope  were  obscured  by  long 
periods  of  d reary  indifference.  For 
some  time  he  was  best  known 
there  as  a  sort  of  musical  cobbler, 
giving  lessons,  or  writing  /et/iV/e- 
tons,  to  live,  when  not  otherwise 
occupied — a  journeyman  tailor, 
mainly  employed  to  make  second- 
hand lyrical  clothes  fit  a  new  set 
of  wearers. 

For  instance,  M.  Pillet,  manager 
of  the  Opera,  thought  good  to  put 
the  Freyechuiz  on  his  stage.  Now 
the  Paris  Opera  has  its  rules  and 
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regulations  laid  down  on  the 
system  of  the  Medea  and  Persians. 
First,  all  the  grand  vocal  displays 
must  be  connected,  not  by  spoken 
dialogue,  but  by  recitative.  Second- 
ly, somewhere  orother  in  the  course 
of  the  piece  a  ballet  must  be  in- 
troduced ;  there  is  no  escaping  it. 
But  in  all  the  versions  or  bashes 
of  Freyschiitz  hitherto  current, 
there  had  been  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  Berlioz  was  commis- 
sioned to  supply  them.  For  the 
recitatives  he  had  little  difficulty 
in  following  the  bent  of  Weber  s 
inspiration.  For  the  ballet  he 
had  too  much  reverence  for  the 
master  to  interpolate  what  might 
be  incongruous  music.  Fillet 
wanted  him  to  introduce  the  ball- 
scene  of  his  own  Symphonic  fan- 
tastique  and  the  fete  of  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  He  flatly  refused.  Then 
they  took  some  dance-music  from 
Oberon  and  Precioaa,  which,  after 
a  few  representations,  W8is  dis- 
carded. Finally  they  fell  back 
on  Weber's  charming  pianoforte 
lesson,  the  *  Invitation  to  Waltz,' 
which  Berlioz  orchestrated  in  a 
way  that  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. In  this  form,  with  the  in- 
cantation scene  sadly  mutilated, 
to  gain  more  time  for  what  might 
follow,  the  Freyschiitz  was  pro- 
duced at  the  old,  much-regretted, 
burnt-down  opera-house,  as  a 
lever  de  rideau  to  some  ballet 
pure  and  simple  of  supposed  real 
importance — *aux  plus  mis^rables 
ballets,'  Berlioz  says.  It  still 
serves  that  subordinate  purpose. 
In  the  Freyschiitz  then  so  given 
the  dancing  vouchsafed  was — 
well,  nothing  particular  j  all  the 
choregraphic  stars  were  reserving 
their  strength  for  the  subsequent 
show-off.  Peasant-dancers  in  the 
heart  of  the  Black  Forest  were 
costumed  in  Highland  kilts  made 
of  Paris  plaids.  Certainly  no 
Scotch  clan  would  have  owned 
them  as  cousins.     The  eye  was 


not  greatly  gratified,  but  the  ear 
was  spellbound  by  L'Invitation 
d  la  Valse  as  rendered  by  the 
orchestra.  For  a  considerable 
time  Berlioz  was  better  known 
to  the  general  public  by  that 
piece  of '  job-work'  than  by  any- 
thing else  he  had  done. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  bom  at  La 
Cdte  Saint- Andre,  a  very  small 
French  town  in  the  Department 
de  risere,  between  Vienne,  Gre- 
noble, and  Lyons,  on  the  llth  of 
December  1803.  If,  therefore,  it 
had  so  been  written,  he  might 
quite  possibly  have  lived  to  rejoice 
at  the  promotion  of  his  works 
from  the  depths  of  neglect  and 
contempt  to  the  brilliant  eminence 
of  acknowledged  ehe/s-dC ceuvre. 
His  birthplace,  as  its  name  signi- 
fies, is  built  on  a  hill -side,  over- 
looking a  luxuriant  plain,  with  a 
horizon  bounded  by  the  snow-clad 
Alps,  thus  possessing  quite  enough 
stmshine  and  picturesque  scenery 
to  excite  a  naturally  warm  imagi- 
nation. He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  which 
he  thinks  a  most  attractive  re- 
ligion so  long  as  it  does  not 
burn  heretics  alive.  For  seven 
whole  years  it  was  his  sole  delight 
Eegularly  he  went  to  confession 
to  whisper,  ^  Mon  phe,  I  have 
done  nothing  at  alL'  To  which 
the  worthy  director  of  his  con- 
science replied,  *  Aly  son,  il  fatU 
contintter,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  go  on  in  the  same  way.'  Since 
that  time,  he  tells  us,  the  Roman 
ritual  and  he  had  long  parted 
company.  Nevertheless,  he  always 
looked  back  upon  it  with  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  an 
early  friend.  This  avowal,  by  the 
way,  decides  the  question  whether 
the  Enfance  du  Christ  had  its 
origin  in  deep-seated  religious 
fervour  or  the  mere  imaginative 
outcome  of  an  artistic  mind. 

Louis  Berlioz,  his  father,  was  a 
medical  man  of  considerable  le- 
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pate  as  a  country  practitioner. 
Naturally  he  wished  his  son  to 
be  medical  too,  and  sent  him  to 
Paris  with  that  intent.  But  the 
lad  did  not  take  to  anatomical 
skeletons;  ho  preferred  hones 
clothed  with  flesh  and  blood, 
especially  when  able  to  play  and 
sing ;  for  they  had  had  nice  little 
quartett  and  quintett  parties  at 
home.  They  had  induced  a 
music-master  to  leave  Lyons  and 
settle  amongst  them  to  musicalise 
the  natives  a  little,  which  gave 
them  another  violin.  Hector,  for 
his  share,  took  two  lessons  a  day. 
From  a  learner  and  a  listener  he 
grew  into  a  composer.  He  wrote 
a  sort  of  pot-pourri  in  six  parts 
on  Italian  themes,  followed  by 
two  quintette  and  a  quatuor.  He 
was  then  twelve  and  a  half  years 
old.  '  Strange  was  the  mistake,' 
he  exclaims,  '  of  the  biographers, 
who  state  that  at  twenty  I  did 
not  know  my  notes.'  The  quin- 
tette were  afterwards  consigned 
to  the  flames;  but  one  phrase, 
approved  by  his  father,  with  the 
words,  'Ah,  this  is  music,'  re- 
turned to  bis  memory,  and  was 
incorporated  in  his  first  orchestral 
composition  at  Paris. 

As  an  instrumental  performer, 
Berlioz  early  became  a  proficient 
on  the  flageolet,  the  flute,  and 
the  guitar,  not  to  mention  the 
dram.  The  piano  he  never  prac- 
tised. It  would  have  been  useful 
to  him  on  maQy  occasions ;  but, 
also,  the  want  of  it  helped  him 
to  avoid  the  innumerable  plati- 
tudes which  constantly  spring 
fsom.  its  use  by  composers.  Con- 
sequently all  his  works  were 
-written  in  silence,  with  no  other 
instramental  aid  than  that  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  In  this  way 
lie  was  never  led  astray  by  the 
seduction  which  the  piano's  mere 
sonority  and  harmony  often  give 
to  vulgar  efforts. 

His  ruling  passions  were  music 
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and  travelling,  especially  into  dis- 
tant regions ;  and  the  two  pro- 
pensitiee  helped  each  other.  His 
wandering  mania  was  partially 
gratified  by  the  journeys  he  had 
to  take  as  composer,  leader,  and 
orchestral  drill-master.  His  father 
said  of  him,  '  Hector  knows  the 
name  of  every  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Molaccas,  and 
the  Philippines;  he  has  Torres 
Strait,  Java,  and  Borneo  b}*^ heart; 
but  he  does  not  know  how  many 
departments  there  are  in  France.' 
And  to  get  him  to  learn  the 
various  component  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  as  expounded  in 
Miinro's  enormous  Treatise  on 
Osteology  by  means  of  numerous 
full-sized  illustrations,  the  anxi- 
ous parent  bribed  him  by  the 
promise  of  a  magnificent  flute 
from  Lyons  fitted  with  all  the 
newest  kejs.  Berlioz  records 
with  a  touch  of  pride  that  his 
own  son,  at  a  very  early  age, 
manifested  the  same  migratory 
instincts,  and  decided  to  choose 
a  sailor's  life  before  he  had  even 
seen  the  sea,  somewhat  in  the 
way  that  a  Chinaman  marries 
without  having  had  a  glimpse  of 
his  intended  bride. 

His  chequered  existence,  after 
the  choice  of  a  profession  was 
definitely  made,  resulting  iu 
estrangement  from  his  family, 
would  fill — as,  indeed,  it  does  fill 
— a  volume,  and  that  a  big  one. 
It  was  a  stormy,  troubled,  restless 
life,  which  few,  one  would  think, 
would  like  to  lead — a  constant 
alternation  of  mental  fever  fits  and 
weeping  despondency.  Limited 
space  compels  us  to  hasten  at 
once  to  what,  in  most  men's  lives, 
is  the  turning-point — his  inar- 
riage. 

Shakespeare  went  to  Paris  by 
proxy;  his  representatives  were 
handsome  Mr.  Abbot's  Hamlet 
and  plump  Miss  Smithson's  Ophe- 
lia.    Our  elder  readers  may  re- 
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member  that  the  first  was  an 
excellent  well-bred  walking  gen- 
tleman,  the  second  a  pleasing 
Irish  actress  of  no  great  preten- 
tions or  fame  in  any  line  of  parts. 
The  romantic  school  of  literature, 
then  new  in  France,  patronised 
Shakespeare.  Ihe  Parisian  public 
applauded  the  strangers,  with  the 
conviction  that  they  were  tragic 
stars.  Berlioz  was  present  at  the 
first  representation  of  Hamlet  at 
the  Od^on,  and  at  once  conceived 
for  Henriette  Smithson  what  he 
calls  *  a  mortal  love.' 

His  own  words  best  describe 
the  impression  made.  '  The  effect 
of  her  prodigious  talent,  or  rather 
of  her  dramatic  genius,  on  my 
imagination  and  my  heart  was 
only  comparable  to  the  complete 
upsetting  caused  by  the  poet  of 
whom  she  was  the  worthy  inter- 
preter. Next  day,  Borneo  and 
Juliet  was  on  the  bill.  From  the 
third  act  until  the  end,  scarcely 
breathing,  as  if  a  hand  of  iron 
were  compressing  my  heart,  I 
said  to  myself  with  entire  con- 
viction, *|1  am  a  lost  man!"  It 
should  be  added  that  I  did  not 
then  know  a  word  of  English, 
and  had  only  got  a  glimpse  of 
Shakespeare  through  Letoumeur's 
misty  translation. 

*  1  was  long  in  recovering  from 
so  violent  a  shock.  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  thereby  lost  all  vivacity 
of  mind  and  aptitude  for  work. 
I  wandered  objectless  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  By  bodily  fa- 
tigue -I  remember  to  have  ob- 
tained, during  that  long  interval, 
four  good  sleeps  only,  as  profound 
as  death  :  one  night  on  some 
wheat-sheaves,  in  a  field  near 
Ville- Juif ;  one  day  in  a  meadow 
in  the  environs  of  Sceaux;  another 
time  on  the  snow,  on  the  banks 
of  the  irozen  Seine,  near  Neuilly ; 
and  lastly,  on  a  table  at  the 
Caf^  du  Cardinal,  at  the  comer  of 


the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the 
Kue  Eichelieu,  where  I  slept  five 
hours,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  waiters,  who  dared  not  go  near 
me,  for  fear  they  should  find  I 
was  dead.' 

On  returning  home  after  one  of 
these  excursions,  he  relieved  his 
mind  by  setting  to  music  Mooie's 
melody,  'When  he  who  adores 
thee,'  expressing  all  the  agonies 
of  hopeless  love.  *This  elegiac 
piece,'  he  adds,  'is  immensely 
difficult  to  sing  and  to  accompany. 
If  ever  it  is  known  in  England 
and  Germany,  it  may  perhaps 
find  a  few  rare  sympathisers ;  broken 
hearts  will  therein  recognise  their 
own  sufferings.  But  such  a  mar- 
ceau  is  incomprehensible  by  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  ab- 
surd and  senseless  for  Italians.' 

To  get  a  nearer  view  of  the 
grande  tragedienne,  he  entered 
the  theatre  during  a  rehearsaL 
Romeo,  in  the  tomb,  overwhelmed 
with  despair,  was  carrying  Juliet 
in  his  arms.  Berlioz,  after  a 
glance  at  the  Shakespearian  group, 
screamed  out,  wrung  his  hands, 
and  ran  away.  Juliet  saw,  heard, 
and  took  fright,  telling  the  other 
actors  to  have  a  care  of  that  gentle- 
man with  the  wicked-looking  eyes. 
Not  a  promising  beginning  for  an 
ardent  lover !  Common-sense  peo- 
ple will  be  inclined  to  remark: 
'  Genius  to  madness  closely  is 
allied.' 

But  the  fjstvour  of  the  Paris 
public  is  far  ftom  stable.  Miss 
Smithson  went  out  of  fashion  as 
fast  as  she  came  in.  Coimting  on 
the  constancy  of  the  Parisians' 
enthusiasm,  she  had  undertaken 
the  management  of  an  English 
theatre,  and  rapidly  experienced 
a  facilis  descensus  towards  ruin^ 
besides  which,  she  broke  her  leg 
— Mile.  Mars  behaved  admirably 
on  that  occasion — and  limping 
Juliets  do  not  draw.  Notwith- 
standing which  impediments  Hec- 
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tor  got  presented  to  Heniiette, 
and  married  her,  in  spite  of  her 
£Euuilj's  violent  opposition.  On 
his  part  he  was  obliged  to  obtain 
his  parents'  consent,  according  to 
French  law,  by  sommatione  re- 
tptctueuses^  that  is,  by  legal  com- 
pulsion. On  their  wedduig-day, 
all  the  bride  possessed  was  debts, 
and  the  prospect  of  not  being  able 
to  act  again,  in  consequence  of 
her  accident  The  bridegroom 
had  three  hundred  francs,  lent  by 
his  friend  Gounet^  and  the  strong 
disapproval  of  his  father  and 
mother. 

A  maniage  so  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment ought  to  have  been 
happy  in  its  results.  We  can 
hardly,  however,  say  of  it,  *  All's 
well  that  ends  well.'  The  matri- 
monial sky,  after  overclouding, 
grew  black  and  even  occasionally 
fftormy.  The  green-eyed  monster 
peeped  in  at  the  window.  Berhoz 
was  invited  (end  of  1840)  to  give 
concerts,  including  some  of  his 
works,  at  Brussels.  But  to  get 
there  he  had  to  effect  a  domestic 
ecup  cPStat,  Under  one  pretext 
or  another  his  wife  had  always 
opposed  his  travellbg  projects. 
If  he  had  listened  to  her  he  would 
never  have  stirred  out  of  Paris. 
The  real  motive  was  foolish  jeal- 
ousVi  for  which  he  had  for  some 
time  given  no  cause.  To  make 
bis  escape  he  had  to  smuggle  his 
muaie  and  his  trunk  out  of  the 
house,  leaving  a  letter  of  explana- 
tion. But  he  did  not  start  for 
Selgium  alone.  A  lady  friend 
accompanied  him.  After  being 
nnjusUy  accused  and  tormented  in 
a  thousand  ways,  with  neither 
peace  nor  quiet  at  home,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  do  some- 
thing that  deserved  a  scolding  as 
be  scolded  without  deserving  it. 
Naughty  Berlioz !  They  separated 
by  mutual  consent — d  Varmahle. 
He  often  went  to  see  her,  with 
unchanged  affection,  which  her 


failing  health  only  served  to  in- 
crease. 

Finally  death  mercifully  put  an 
end  to  this  very  sad  state  of  things. 
After  four  years*  paralysis,  de- 
prived of  speech  and  motion,  la 
pauvre  Henriette  departed,  on  the 
3d  of  March  1854;  at  which 
event  Berlioz  takes  to  raving  like 
a  madman.  He  married  again.  It 
was  his  duty,  'je  le  devaiSy  he 
says,  italicising  the  obligation. 
Eight  years  afterwards  his  second 
wife  died  suddenly  of  rupture  of 
the  heart.  Then,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
hypochondriacal  misanthropy,  in- 
cessantly inviting  death  by  saying, 
*  When  you  please  !  whenever  you 
please !' 

A  bright  episode  in  his  gloomy 
career  was  the  generous  conduct 
of  Paganini,  who  believed  in  him, 
and  unmistakably  backed  his 
opinion  that,  when  Beethoven 
passed  away,  Berlioz  would  be  his 
legitimate  successor.  Paganini 
was  the  ffrst  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance, concluding  their  meeting 
with  the  flattering  proposal  that 
Berlioz  should  write  a  violin  solo, 
to  be  performed  on  a  marvellous 
alto,  an  admirable  Stradivarius, 
on  which  Paganini  wished  to  play 
in  public.  Berlioz  hesitated,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  he  was 
not  himself  a  performer  on  that 
instrument,  and  was  therefore  in- 
competent to  do  full  justice  to  the 
powers  of  so  brilliant  a  virtuoso. 
Paganini,  already  suffering  from 
the  affection  of  the  larynx  which 
eventually  killed  him,  set  off  for 
Nice,  and  did  not  return  till  three 
years  afterwards. 

When  he  came  back  he  was  so 
gratified  at  a  concert  given  by  Ber- 
lioz, at  which  the  *  Fantastic  Sym- 
phony* and  the  *  Harold  Symphony* 
were  performed,  that  he  publicly 
thanked  the  composer,  kissed  his 
hand,  and  by  other  gestures,  in 
dumb-show  (for  his  voice  was  all 
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but  gone),  testified  the  intensity  of 
his  admiration.  Better  than  that^ 
in  the  most  delicate  way  he  sent  by 
the  hands  of  his  little  son  Achillea 
a  letter,  to  be  opened  when  Ber- 
lioz was  alone.  It  contained  a 
request  to  the  Baron  de  Boths- 
child  to  remit  to  Berlioz  twenty 
thousand  francs  which  Paganini 
had  paid  into  the  bank  for  that 
purpose.  Kot  only  was  the 
princely  gift  of  important  material 
assistance,  but  the  approving  pa- 
tronage of  such  an  artist  as  Paga- 
nini might  have  been  expected  to 
silence  ill-natured  critics  and  jeal- 
ous rivals.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  His  great  authority 
was  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
snarlings  and  growlings  of  an  en- 
vious clique  of  enemies,  who,  unable 
to  rise  themselves,  resolved  to  keep 
others  down  by  every  unscrupu- 
lous means  within  their  power. 

Of  the  work  likely  to  be  heard 
most  frequently  in  England,  L'En- 
fance  du  Christy  he  says  but  little 
in  his  MSmoires.  In  answer  to 
those  who  assert  that,  in  this  ora- 
torio, he  had  completely  changed 
his  style,  he  replies  that  nothing 
can  be  more  incorrect  than  that 
opinion.  The  subject  naturally 
called  for  sweet  and  simple  music, 
and  therefore  more  appreciable  by 
the  taste  and  intelligence  of  most 
dUetianti.  The 'Flight  into  i;gypt* 
first  bore  the  inscription,  '  Attri- 
buted to  Pierre  Ducr^,  imaginary 
maitre  de  chapelleJ  *  L' Adieu  des 
Bergers'  was  first  written  for  the 
organ,  to  enrich  Due's,  the  emi- 
nent architect's,  album ;  his  name 
forms  the  first  half  of  that  of  the 
supposed  Pierre  Ducr^.  Berlioz, 
thinking  that  the  organ-piece  was 
marked  by  a  character  of  rustic 
simplicity,  fitted  to  it  words 
written  in  the  same  style  and 
spirit ;  and  it  thus  became  at  once 


converted  into  the  chorus  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shepherds  bidding 
farewell  to  the  Infant  Jesus  at  the 
moment  when  the  Holy  Family 
were  taking  their  departure  for 
Egypt.  This  oratorio,  EomSo  et 
JtdieHe,  and  Las  TroycM  certainly 
take  rank  as  the  three  principal 
works  of  the  once-neglected  mas- 
ter. 

And  now  they  are  going  to  give 
him  a  statue,  or  a  bust,  according 
as  subscriptions  flow  in;  not  in 
Paris,  where  his  works  were  pro- 
duced, and  are  now  applauded, 
but  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  where 
he  was  bom.  A  very  influential 
committee  has  been  formed,  and 
no  doubt  something  handsome 
will  come  of  it,  the  rough  material, 
whether  bronze  or  marble,  being 
given  by  the  State.  His  fellow- 
citizens,  who  perhaps  have  never 
heard  a  note  of  his  music,  will 
behold  his  effigy  while  taking 
their  Sunday  walk. 

Berlioz's  photographic  portrait, 
as  given  with  his  MSmoires^  re- 
minds one  of  '  that  Cassius'  who 
had  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Or 
he  might  have  sat  for  Don  Qmx- 
ote,  or  Werther,  or  any  other 
knight  of  the  sorrowful  counten- 
ance. You  see  in  his  face  the 
desponding  sentiment  which  made 
him  choose  as  his  motto,  '  Life's 
but  a  walking  shadow.'  His 
marked  features  and  singnlar  cast 
of  countenance  supply  the  subject 
of  a  striking  work  of  art  But, 
bust  or  statue,  its  epitaph  should 
be: 

Alas  !  Poob  Bbblioz  ! 

MBMBKB  DE  L*UrSTITrT  DK  PBANCB. 

Oimi  I  Povero  BerUoaio. 
Ach  !  armer  Berlioz. 
The  admirable    effort    of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  this  season 
lends   interest  to  these  reminis- 
cences. B.  s.  D. 


THE  INNEB  LIFE  OF  A  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


A  London  hospital  is  a  town  of 
itaelfy  a  little  world  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  town  with  a  collegiate  ele- 
ment peryading  the  town.  It  is 
the  very  opposite  of  that  City  of 
Health  which  Dr.  Eichardson 
loves  to  portray,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  Town  of  Suffering  and  Disease. 
But  happily  it  is  also  much  more 
than  this.  In  one  sense  it  is  a 
Palace  of  Art,  of  all  that  Art  can 
do  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
and  the  progress  of  beneficitd 
healing  science.  For  many  peo- 
ple it  has  also  proved  a  temple 
franght  with  sacred  associations 
— not  only  for  gifts  of  healiug 
exercised  on  the  worn  distem- 
peied  body,  but  perhaps  of  bet- 
ter gifts  still,  wrought  through 
the  ministry  of  sorrow.  Those 
who  look  into  the  matter  will 
easily  see  that  our  hospitals  are 
among  the  very  bases  of  national 
health  and  prosperity.  The  aids 
which  society  distributes  to  the 
hospitals  are  amply  restored  by 
the  hospitals  to  society.  Hos* 
pital  practice  is,  in  fact,  a  mirror 
of  practice  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Mainly  in  these  great  insti- 
tutions the  experience  and  insight, 
the  methods  of  observation  and 
treatment,  the  scientific  research, 
are  evolved,  which  become  em- 
ployed for  the  general  health  of 
the  country.  If  we  could  imagine 
the  hospitals  abohshed,  the  gene- 
mi  death-rate  in  all  private  prac- 
tice would  be  increased.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
hospitals  act  as  a  Idnd  of  insur- 
ance system  for  the  labouring 
classes.  They  take  the  risks  in- 
cidental to  their  position  the  more 


cheerfully,  because  they  know 
that  if  they  are  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  life  they  are  assured  of 
a  special  provision  for  all  they 
need  in  our  hospitals.  The  work- 
ing of  these  great  institutions  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  both  of  general 
interest  and  national  importance. 
Th^re  is  a  certain  amount  both 
of  likeness  and  unlikeness  in  the 
London  hospitals.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  life 
of  any  one  of  them  specially,  I 
propose  to  weave  together  various 
details.  The  great  endowed  hos- 
pitals, in  their  vast  extent  and 
magnificent  sites,  are  contrasted 
witib  the  more  modem  ones  slight- 
ly endowed,  or  not  at  all ;  one  of 
these,  namely,  the  London  Hos- 
pital, being  the  most  crowded  of 
all.  In  Guy's  there  are  pleasant 
grounds;  and  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, rich  in  new  buildings, 
there  is  the  wide  fountained 
court;  and  St.  Thomas's  has  its 
colonnades  and  terraces ;  and  St. 
Geoige's  is  placed  amid  the  great 
spaces  of  the  parks,  and  has  its 
endowed  Convalescent  Home  at 
Highgate;  and  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  once  built  out  of  town 
amid  country  fields,  still  retains 
its  pleasant  garden,  a  reliquary  of 
a  perished  state  of  things.  The 
new  hospitals  which  have  sprung 
up  in  modem  times  to  meet  the 
wants  of  densely-crowded  neigh- 
bourhoods have  hardly  such  dis- 
tinctive features,  except  in  some 
ecclesiastical  gems,  in  children's 
and  consumptive  hospitals.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  common 
likeness  in  all  the  details.  In 
each  there   is   a  vigorous  effort 
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made,  though  with  yarying  de- 
grees of  success,  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  patients,  and  ex- 
pand with  the  progress  of  science 
and  of  the  times.  In  each  one  is 
all  the  apparatus  of  teaching — 
class-room,  lecture  theatres,  oper- 
ating theatres,  museum,  lihrary, 
laboratories.  In  each  all  the  de- 
tails of  diet,  ventilation,  surgical 
and  medical  treatment,  appliances, 
books,  refreshments  (as  ice  and 
mineral  waters),  nursing,  and  su- 
pervision are  carried  out  in  very 
similar  modes.  Each  hospital  ex- 
pands its  portals  night  and  day 
for  the  reception  of  urgent  cases. 
But  whUe  each  does  its  best  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  its 
power  and  means,  that  measure 
very  much  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  In  the  matter  of 
prestige  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  various  hospitals. 
Some  are  of  greater  and  some  of 
less  importance  as  medical  schools. 
Some  hospitals  have  ahigh  standing 
in  this  respect ;  others  rather  the 
reverse.  The  condition  of  things 
in  teaching  power  very  much  af- 
fects the  number  and  character  of 
the  students.  Again,  the  hospitals 
show  great  differences  in  the  mat- 
ter of  nursing,  which  is  often  all 
the  great  business  of  hospitals. 
In  some  hospitals  the  nursing  is 
exceedingly  good,  and  leaves  lit- 
tle to  be  desired ;  but  in  a  few 
cases  it  has  got  into  bad  condi- 
tion and  is  decidedly  below  par. 
We  may  have  mere  officialism, 
decayed  officialism,  and  then  the 
result  is  bad.  In  some  instances 
there  are  hardly  enough  nurses 
to  carry  on  the  work.  This  some- 
times arises  from  a  want  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate staff;  and  even  when  the 
funds  are  forthcoming  the  full 
number  of  nurses  might  not  be 
obtained.  The  deficiency  in  this 
respect  might  be  fatal,  save  for 
the  noble-hearted  Christian  women 


who  step  forward  and  volunteer 
their  services. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  always 
extremely  pleased  to  visit  a  Lon- 
don hospi^.  I  do  not  much  care 
for  the  chance  of  witnessing  an 
operation,  or  of  attending  a  post- 
mortem. I  had  much  rather  find 
myself  in  the  bright  cheerful 
room  of  the  lady  matron,  with 
plenty  of  books,  pictures,  and 
music,  and  the  bright  intelligence 
that  is  not  absorbed  in  the  details 
of  office,  but  can  see  its  relation- 
ship to  many  other  questions  in 
the  broad  field  of  humanity.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  meet  the  great  pliy- 
sician — I  will  not  say  in  his  con- 
sulting-room, but  later,  when  the 
consulting-room  is  turned  into  a 
dining-room.  It  ia  pleasant  that 
a  sister  should  take  you  through 
her  ward,  show  you  with  simple 
pride  its  modest  ornamentation^ 
and  tell  you  of  the  more  interest- 
ing cases.  Pleasant  it  is  to  meet 
the  medical  student,  who  is  cer- 
tainly more  lively  and  amusing 
now  than  he  will  be  in  twenty 
years*  time.  He  will  show  yon 
aU  the  intricacies  of  the  building, 
and  explain  the  details  of  its 
affairs;  wiU  enable  you  to  join 
the  train  of  students,  accompany- 
ing some  member  of  the  staff  in 
his  rounds;  will  show  you  the 
local  publications  of  his  hospital, 
which  have  always  both  promise 
and  performance;  will  introduce 
you  to  some  good  fellows  like 
himself,  who  are  well  worth  the 
knowing.  You  wiU  hear  the  latest 
bit  of  hospital  gossip  :  how  there 
has  been  such  a  jolly  row  at  such 
a  hospital,  through  the  efforts  of 
new  brooms  to  brush  over-clean  ; 
how  some  great  man  has  been 
proved  to  be  altogether  mistaken 
in  his  diagnosis  of  a  case;  how 
science  is  baffled  by  the  irrational 
objections  of  the  nation  to  the 
humane  practice  of  vivisection; 
how  the  Berlin  fellows  have  got 
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hold  of  the  famous  Urari  poiuon, 
which  Waterton  found  ia  South 
America,  which  does  not  poison 
at  all,  but  only  quietly  stops  the 
mechanical  action  of  respiration. 
One  surgeon  tells  a  story  of  how  he 
was  startled  from  his  chair  by  the 
thunder  of  an  explosion.  It  was 
the  wall  of  Clerkenwell  gaol 
blown  up  by  the  Fenians.  Pre- 
sently the  poor  sufferers  were 
hurried  into  the  hospital  suffering 
from  every  variety  of  wounds  and 
contusions.  It  was  more  like  a 
field  of  battle  after  action  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  He 
mentions  it  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  accidents  among  the  countless 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
caused  by  lamps  with  benzoline 
and  other  oils  being  overturned 
and  exploded. 

•  There  is  always  a  pleasant 
social  element  in  a  hospital.  In 
some  hospitals  there  are  treasurers, 
themselves  people  of  income  and 
position.  At  one  hospital  they 
furnished  a  house  for  the  trea- 
surer at  an  expense  of  4000?.  At 
another  hospital  the  treasurer  has, 
or  used  to  have,  a  large  annual 
income.  Other  hospitals  do  not 
possess  the  luxury  of  a  treasurer ; 
but,  marvellous  to  relate,  they  not 
only  thus  save  a  great  quantity  of 
money,  but  appear  to  get  on  just 
as  well.  The  treasurer's  house, 
as  the  needs  of  the  metropolis 
increase,  may  be  advantageously 
converted  into  additional  wards. 
Of  course  in  these  rich  treasurers' 
bouses  there  is  any  amount  of 
general  society.  When  there  is 
only  a  secretaiy  or  a  manager,  his 
abode  is  frequently  a  focus  for 
much  pleasant  genial  society  in 
the  hospital  itself.  Members  of 
the  staff  may  stray  in  there :  the 
sisters,  and  perhaps  iriends  of 
the  sisters,  may  come ;  the  house- 
suigeon  or  one  of  the  dressers 
may  drop  in.  The  resident  officers 


have  their  private  rooms,  and 
there  are  rooms  for  those  who, 
like  the  Early  Christians,  take  all 
things  in  common.  That  a  hos- 
pital is  a  great  educational  school 
is  a  fact  of  which  we  never  lose 
sight  for  long  together  while 
rambling  about  the  wards.  There 
is  nothing  like  clinical  teaching, 
after  all.  The  students  exactly 
rehearse  the  kind  of  business 
which  they  will  have  to  go 
through  by  and  by.  Above  each 
bed  is  a  paper,  generally  drawn 
up  by  a  student,  on  a  board, 
detailing  the  name,  age,  disease, 
treatment,  diet  of  the  patients, 
to  which  additions  are  made  so 
often  as  need  may  be.  I  suppose 
that  most  of  the  cases  are  of  such 
a  commonplace  nature  that  no 
scientific  interest  attaches  to  them. 
But  in  a  large  number  of  other 
cases  the  interest  is  considerable. 
The  physician  or  surgeon,  accom- 
panied by  a  procession,  more  or 
less  long,  of  students,  approaches 
the  bedside  of  the  sufferer.  It 
must  be  well-nigh  impossible  at 
times  for  those  who  are  in  the 
tail  of  the  procession  either  to  see 
or  hear.  Sometimes  the  patient 
lies  as  quiet  as  possible  while  the 
lecturer  prods,  sounds,  thumps, 
listens,  analyses,  and  discourses 
about  him.  He  knows  that  it  is 
all  for  the  general  good  of  the 
world,  and  that  if  he  receives 
public  hospitality  he  must  make 
this  return  for  it.  Occasionally, 
the  patient,  particularly  if  it  be  a 
female  patient,  vehemently  objects 
to  contributing  to  the  public 
stock  of  information,  and  testifies 
the  same  by  sighs,  groans,  con- 
tortions of  countenance,  and  gen- 
eral convolutions.  Sometimes  a 
patient,  if  it  is  an  interesting 
surgical  case,  is  had  down  to  a 
theatre  and  a  demonstration  made 
of  him.  In  addition,  the  staff  may 
have  a  solemn  consultation  about 
him,  and  decide  whether  a  limb 
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is  to  be  taken  off,  or  if  modeni 
conservative  surgery  insists  on  its 
'being  retained.  If  the  former, 
onr  patient  makes  a  farther  pub- 
lic appearance  on  the  table  of  the 
operating  theatre.  It  can  hardly 
be  pleasant  for  a  sufferer  to  have 
a  hundred  pair  of  scrutinising  eyes 
fixed  upon  him ;  but  this,  too,  is 
one  of  the  things  that  must  be 
endured.  I  heard,  however,  of 
one  brave  old  Scotchman  who 
took  matters  in  the  proper  light. 
'  Eh,  mon,'  ho  exclaimed,  '  it  was 
a  real  grand  sight,  to  see  dochter 
60  quick,  and  all  the  laddies  star- 
ing at  him.'  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  a  plan  by  which  the  pub- 
lic spectacle  may  be  avoided; 
but  I  hardly  see  how  this  can  be 
achieved  without  some  sacrifice 
of  public  instruction.  If  it  is 
written  in  the  Fates  that  our  sup- 
posed patient  should  continue  to 
be  a  public  character,  he  will 
probably  figure  in  the  post-mor- 
tem room,  and  finaUy  as  an  ob- 
ject of  dissection. 

Eespecting  the  dissection  room, 
indeed,  the  sympathetic  British 
public  will  hardly  bear  more  than 
has  been  revealed  to  them  by  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
AUen.  As  intimated  by  oue  of 
these  gentlemen,  students  have  to 
buy  subjects,  an  ordinary  limb 
costing  half-a  sovereign,  to  which 
half- a- crown  is  added  for  a 
caput  mortuum.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  supply  is  drawn 
from  unclaimed  patients  in  tlie 
hospitals  and  unclaimed  paupers 
in  the  workhouses.  There  is 
something  very  painful,  and  even 
horrible,  in  this  last  idea.  I  have 
known  in  my  time  one  or  two 
young  men,  of  good  hopes,  good 
prospects,  who  have,  nevertheless, 
gone  to  the  bad  and  to  the  dogs, 
destined  to  complete  anunhonour- 
ed  career  as  patients  or  paupers, 
and  whose  ultimate  issue  it  is  to 
come  to  the  dissection  rooms  as 


surely  as  the  cruel  youth  in 
Hogarth's  revolting  picture 

The  expenses  of  a  medical  edu- 
cation are  necessarily  very  heavy, 
although  they  may  be  greatly 
lightened  in  the  case  of  studious 
and  deserving  men.  The  hospital 
fees  alone  are  some  forty  pounds 
a  year  for  three  or  four  years,  or 
they  may  be  commuted  for  the 
payment  of  a  hundred  pounds 
down.  The  best  surgeons  and 
physicians  are  glad  to  be  on  the 
staff  of  the  great  hospitals.  When 
they  have  so  been  for  many  years, 
the  emeritus  professor  has  the 
honorary  rank  of  consulting  phy- 
sician or  consulting  surgeon.  The 
fees  derived  from  students  would 
not  be  an  adequate  return  for  the 
amount  of  labour  and  anxiety  be- 
stowed on  the  lectures  and  de- 
monstrations. The  reward  is 
found  not  so  much  in  the  direct 
as  in  the  indirect  returns.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  be  selected  from 
the  profession,  and  be  labelled  as 
the  recipient  of  the  highest  trusts 
and  honours  which  can  be  confer- 
red upon  its  members.  Again,  all 
these  young  men  are  future  prac- 
titioners, and  they  will  send  up 
to  their  old  tutors  and  masters  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  con- 
sultation cases.  In  this  way  hos- 
pital work  reacts  very  fiivourably 
on  general  practice,  and  most 
medical  men  of  eminence  look 
forward  to  a  hospital  appointment 
as  a  legitimate  object  of  profes- 
sional ambition. 

All  the  hospitals  have  chaplains 
attached  to  them.  Even  those 
who  care  the  least  for  the  minis- 
trations of  a  chaplain  admit  that 
they  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  work  of  a  hospital  They 
meet  the  patient  on  the  side  of 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  wants  ; 
they  soothe  and  cheer,  they  brace 
and  elevate,  him.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  St.  Luke  was  a 
physician,  as  he  was  also  probably 
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a  painter.    Cains  College,  Cam- 
'bridge,  is  a  great  medical  college, 
and  on  the  painted  glass  of  its 
chapel  are  displayed  divers  mira- 
cles of  healing.     All  the  hospital 
chapels  in  London  are  interesting, 
some  of  them  are  of  remarkable 
interest  and  heauty.     The  chapel 
of  Stb  Bartholomew's    Hospital, 
fonnded   by  the    good  minstrel 
Bahere,  is  also  the  church  of  the 
tiniest  parish  in  London,  number- 
ing, I  believe,  only  some  twenty 
Bonis.     On  a  small  scale  there  is 
almost  a    cathedral-like    beauty 
and  completeness  in  the  chapels 
of  the    Children's   Hospital    in 
Great    Ormond  -  street    and    the 
Consumption  Hospital  at  Bromp- 
ton.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
chaplains  of  hospitals,  who  have 
peculiarly  arduous    and   earnest 
work,  lu^dly  obtain  at  the  hands 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  public - 
that  amount  of  reward  and  recog- 
nition to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.     It  would  be  an  honour 
to  such  an  important  body  if  a 
canonry  or  even  a  bishopric  was 
given  in  this  direction,  or  even  if 
tiiey  had  their  turn  in  preaching 
at  Westminster    Abbey    or    St. 
Paul's.     But  in  this  topsy-turvy 
world  of  ours  honours  are  too  fre- 
quently bestowed  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  deserts.     Of  the  chap- 
lains those  seem  to  be  most  heavi- 
ly taxed  who  are  resident  in  the 
hospital  itself,  frequently  married 
men  with  families.    Of  course  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  be  close  to 
your  work ;  but  it  ia  also  a  great 
thing  to  get  away  from  your  work. 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
very  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
place    to    the    home    and    club 
at  the  West-end.    However  un- 
piopitious  for  himself,  it  is  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  hospital 
when  the  chaplain  resides  on  the 
spot  or  near  to  it     Very  few 
pariah-priests  are  so  heavily  taxed 
from  morning  to  night  as  the  hos- 


pital chaplains.  And  very  few 
parishioners  receive  such  constant 
ministrations  from  their  cleigy  men 
as  do  prisoners  and  hospital  pa- 
tients. There  is  literally  no  end 
to  his  work.  There  is  all  kind 
of  extra-parochial  work  to  do.  He 
assorts,  distributes,  and  very  often 
has  to  collect  books  and  periodi- 
cals. In  a  few  hospitals  he  helps 
to  organise  entertainments  for  the 
patients.  If  he  is  an  earnest  man 
he  endeavours  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  medical  students,  who  do  not 
always  receive  his  attentions  in  a 
'reciprocal  spirit.'  He  receives 
all  kinds  of  confidences,  and  is 
overladen  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
missions. He  has  something  to 
do  with  the  preparing  of  reports 
and  the  reception  of  visitors. 
There  is  hardly  an  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  in  which  a  sudden 
incursion  may  not  be  made  upon 
his  time.  There  is  a  great  ten- 
dency to  ignore  his  services. 

The  hospital  with  which  I  have 
l)een  most  impressed  is  St.  Tho- 
mas's. I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  magnificent  future  belongs  to 
this  grand  foundation.  It  is  ra- 
ther on  its  past  and  on  its  future 
than  on  its  present  state  that  its 
friends  will  care  to  dvrell.  At 
the  present  moment  the  hospital 
is  under  financial  observation. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  singularly 
unfortunate.  When  its  former 
site  was  wanted  by  the  railway,  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  site 
was  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
hospitalhoped  to  obtain  800,000/., 
but  it  did  not  obtain  much  more 
than  half.  The  new  buildings 
were  to  cost  half  a  million ;  they 
have  cost  600,000/.,  and  100,000/. 
has  been  raised  by  mortgage. 
When  the  hospital  was  tempo- 
rarily  located  in  the  Surrey  Gar- 
dens, therates  and  taxes  amounted 
to  500/.  a  year,  which  was  not 
unreasonable;  but  the  present 
buildings  are  mulcted  in  three. 
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four,  or  five  thousand  a  year. 
The  result  is  that  several  wards 
are  empty,  about  one-third  of  the 
hospit&L  being  lost  to  the  public. 
I  cannot  but  think  also  that  the 
system  of  reticence  maintained  by 
the  authorities  is  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  institution. 
The  wildest  legends  are  afloat  re- 
specting the  wealth  of  the  hospital 
and  the  privileges  of  the  treasurer. 
Alderman  Stone  has  certainly  got 
a  very  good  house,  as  good  in  its 
way  as  that  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  other 
side  of  Westminster  Bridge ;  but, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  things  in  times  past,  he  has  no 
stipend,  and  the  hospital,  so  far 
from  being  wealthy,  is  lament- 
ably poor.  Yet  it  prints  no  ac- 
counts, publishes  no  annual  re- 
port, and  the  greatest  difficulties 
are  put  in  the  way  of  any  one 
wishing  to  go  over  it  I  re- 
peatedly applied  for  permission 
to  view,  and  was  refused  or 
ignored.  I  accordingly  adopted 
the  simple  plan  of  walking  into 
the  building,  and  impressing  into 
my  service  the  first  individual 
who  would  show  me  over  it. 
The  hospital  has  no  share  in  the 
grants  of  Hospital  Sunday  and 
Hospital  Satunlay,  has  no  sub- 
scription, and  a  comparatively 
scanty  share  of  public  knowledge 
and  public  sympathy.  Yet  here 
are  the  beds  waiting  for  patients, 
and  the  patients  waiting  for  beds, 
and  valuable  space  is  lying  empty 
and  idle  because  there  are  no 
funds  to  defray  the  working  ex- 
penses. I  am  sure  that  if  the 
public  understood  the  urgent 
needs  and  remarkable  merits  of 
this  hospital,  the  old  endowments 
would  be  adequately  complement- 
ed by  that  great  national  agency^ 
the  Voluntary  Subscription. 

For  the  merits  of  this  hospital 
are  indeed  remarkable.  The  site 
is  of  unrivalled  magnificence.     It 


fronts  the  imperial  river,  qnayed 
and  embanked,  directly  opposite 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislature.  Two  hand- 
some colonnades  run  north  and 
south.  To  the  south  one  portion 
of  the  buildings  fronts  the  gardens 
of  Lambeth  Palace.  A  river-path 
runs  along  the  embankment,  and 
in  addition  each  ward  has  a  bal- 
cony opening  upon  the  river. 
The  hospital  has  a  character  for 
airiness,  space,  and  lightness  most 
unusual  in  such  sombre  edifices. 
It  is  built  in  separate  blocks, 
communicating  with  covered  gal- 
leries. Great  facilities  are  effect- 
ed by  this  arrangement:  infec- 
tious cases,  for  instance,  are  easily 
isolated,  and  the  evils  of  what  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson  called  'hos- 
pitalism' are  diminished  or  re- 
moved. The  medical  school 
stands  separate  and  apart,  the  last 
and  unconnected  portion  of  the 
immense  range.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  passage  underground  which 
connects  this  separate  edifice  with 
the  general  range  of  buildings. 
Through  this  passage  the  remains 
of  deceased  patients  are  conveyed 
from  the  words  to  the  mortuary. 
From  the  upper  wards  they  are 
lowered  by  a  lift  into  this  tunnel, 
and  so  conveyed  into  the  mortu- 
ary or  the  post-mortem  room  or 
the  dissecting-room. 

In  this  interesting  hospital  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
improvement  of  the  young  men 
are,  in  the  highest  degree,  satis- 
factory and  complete.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  every  modem  improve- 
ment has  been  adopted.  The 
young  gentlemen  have  all  the  ne- 
cessary tools  in  their  hands,  if 
they  only  know  how  to  use  them 
and  turn  their  knowledge  to 
account  Library,  laboratory,  lec- 
ture-rooms, are  very  fully  pro- 
vided. The  museum  and  the 
reading-room  are  splendid  cham- 
bers, magnificently  fitted  up.    The 
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leading-room,  which,  of  course,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  scientific  pub- 
Kcations,  is  a  noble  apartment, 
with  a  splendid  ontlook  upon  the 
river.  Every  department  of  know- 
ledge bearing  upon  the  profession 
18  assiduously  cultivated,  and  all 
the  necessary  appliances  are  abun- 
dantly provided.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  this  applies  to  the 
other  hospitals  as  well  as  to  St. 
Thomas's;  but  at  St  Thomas's 
there  is  more  space,  and,  as  it 
seeuLB  to  us,  a  greater  degree  of 
completeness.  The  operating  thea- 
tre is,  of  course,  in  the  hospital 
itself.  Generally  speaking,  there 
are  a  few  bedrooms  close  to  the 
operating  theatre  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  patients. 
There  is  the  lecture-room  in  medi- 
cine, ditto  in  surgery,  ditto  in 
physiology,  ditto  in  chemistry. 
With  the  exhaustive  preparations 
in  the  laboratories  for  chemistry 
and  physiology,  I  was  especially 
struck.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sleeping  out,  the  students 
might  altogether  live  on  the 
premises ;  a  considerable  number 
of  them,  as  dressers  and  house- 
surgeons,  actually  do  so.  In  a 
kind  of  subterranean  chamber, 
which  is,  nevertheless,  very  snug 
and  pleasant,  there  is  an  excellent 
refreshment-room  fitted  up,  with 
a  regular  bar.  I  looked  at  the 
bill  of  fare ;  a  very  good  bill  of 
iaiey  with  remarkably  low  prices ; 
bat  then,  of  course,  the  manage- 
ment have  got  no  rent  or  taxes  to 
pay,  which  accounts  for  the  mo- 
derate charges  of  the  viands.  In 
matters  of  commissariat  the  hos- 
pital is  provident  and  liberal. 
jliere  is  a  counter  fitted  up  where 
the  house-patients  may  obtain 
cheap  and  wholesome  refresh- 
moit ;  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  for  a 
penny,  and  for  another  penny 
something  to  eat  with  it  On 
visiting  days,  or  at  times  when 
himdr^  of  out-patients  are  re- 


ceived, the  services  of  the  maiden 
at  the  cQunter  are  in  great  requi- 
sition. 

The  interest  of  a  hospital  is  in- 
definitely heightened  when  we 
come  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
separate  cases;  when,  instead  of 
regarding  them  as  mere  letters  or 
numerals,  we  are  enabled  to  take 
an  interest  in  each  pathetic  indi- 
vidual instance.  So  numerous  are 
the  cases,  so  rapid  their  transit 
through  the  hospital,  where  there 
is  a  constant  process  of  coming 
in  and  going  out,  that  it  is  hard 
for  doctors  and  nurses  toindividual- 
ise  them  or  retain  their  loading 
features.  These  cases  are  often 
fuU  of  interest,  full  of  absorbing 
interest.  In  fact,  I  often  wonder 
how  doctors  and  nurses  can  go 
through  such  heartrending  work. 
It  is,  however,  a  blessed  law — 
some  of  my  readers  may  remember 
how  Bishop  Butler  works  it  out— 
that  while  people  are  engaged  in 
action,  both  the  skilfulness  of  the 
hand  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
heart  improve,  while  the  sensi- 
tivity to  pain  works  off.  Con- 
stantly in  the  hospitals  we  meet 
with  persons  of  what  is  called 
a  superior  position  in  life.  It  is 
well  understood  on  the  one  hand 
that  patients  do  well  in  a  larger 
proportion  in  private  cases  than 
in  a  hospital.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  combination  of  skill 
and  method  in  a  hospital  that 
can  seldom  be  attained  at  home. 
Some  hospitals  pride  themselves 
on  exercising  that  'hospitalism' 
which  Sir  James  Simpson  so 
eagerly  denounced;  and,  of  course, 
if  this  could  be  eliminated  it 
would  make  the  hospital  system 
best  of  all.  An  attempt  has  lately 
been  made  to  establish  a  private 
hospital  for  gentlefolk,  and  a 
house  was  actually  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berkeley-square; 
but  the  attempt  was  defeated  by 
those  who  dreaded  the  proximity 
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of  a  hospital,  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  intention  was  entirely 
outside  the  conditions  of  the  lease. 
The  moyement,  however,  is  making 
way,  and  will  yet  hear  good  fruit. 
Where  the  advantages  of  the  hos- 
pital system  are  fully  recognised, 
people  often  express  a  wish  that 
they  may  receive  hospital  treat- 
ment; and  in  the  case  of  accident 
or  sudden  illness,  patients  are 
carried  at  once  into  the  wards. 

Thus,  to  speak  simply  of  in- 
cidents that  have  come  under 
one's  own  personal  cognisance,  and 
most  readers  can  supply  some- 
thing of  the  sort  from  their  own 
experiences,  I  knew  a  harrister  of 
some  repute  who  was  knocked 
down  in  the  streets.  He  imme- 
diately requested  to  he  taken  to  a 
certain  hospital,  where  he  lay  for 
many  weeks,  was  carefully  attend- 
ed, and  completely  recovered.  I 
am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  that 
an  association  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  arrest  the  number  of  street 
accidents.  To  the  best  of  my 
observation  the  drivers  of  carts 
and  omnibuses  seem  to  consider 
the  public  streets  as  peculiarly 
their  own  property,  and  they 
appear  to  advance  year  by  year  in 
recklessness.  No  one  can  go  much 
about  the  London  hospiUds  with- 
out perceiving  that  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  cases  are  those 
which  have  arisen  from  avoidable 
street  accidents.  I  have  known 
of  such  accidents  happening  just 
in  front  of  the  hospital,  and, 
of  course,  the  sufferers  have  been 
directly  helped  into  the  wards. 
Cabmen  do  not  like  being  fined, 
but  their  fines  would  go  a  very 
small  way  towards  the  expenditure 
they  cause.  So  much,  then,  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  suffer- 
ers, who,  of  course,  belong  to 
every  class  of  society.  I  have 
known  the  young  lady  thrown 
from  her  horse  carried  into  the 


hospital,  and  stajring  there  for 
months.  I  have  known  the  poor 
clergyman  from  the  country,  well 
aware  that  he  could  not  long 
avoid  an  operation,  come  up  to 
the  friendly  hospital  where  he 
might  find  a  refuge  in  his  hour  of 
trouble.  I  have  known  the  man 
of  letters  seeking  here  a  period  of 
holiday  and  repose,  and  after- 
wards sending  to  the  hospital 
authorities  a  book  which  he  had 
composed  in  part  during  his  ill- 
ness. In  the  same  way  many 
persons  in  a  highly  solvent  con- 
dition get  admitted,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  arguments  towards  paying 
wards  that  their  conscience  does 
not  always  call  upon  them  to  de- 
fray their  own  expenses,  although 
quite  able  to  do  so. 

The  nuising  power  of  a  hos- 
pital is  distributed  between  'sis- 
ters' and  '  nurses/  These  sisters 
are  to  me  always  most  interesting. 
They  are  not  the  less  interesting 
if  they  do  not  belong  to  some 
religious  sisterhood.  They  are 
frequently  real  ladies,  ladies  of 
great  abUities  and  attainments. 
They  are  sometimes  extremely 
well  off,  and  take  to  the  profession 
through  intense  devotodness  to 
the  work.  They  are  obliged  to 
receive  a  salary;  but  I  know  at 
least  of  one  sister  who  takes  up 
the  money  with  one  hand  and 
lays  it  down  with  the  other.  I 
know  of  another  nurse  who  re- 
ceives, indeed,  her  salary,  but 
lays  it  out — every  farthing,  and 
more  besides — in  promoting  the 
comfort  of  her  patients.  The 
*  nurses'  are  the  lower  gradoi  and 
they  are  occasionally  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  'sisters.'  There 
have  been  great  improvements 
of  recent  years  in  the  conduct  and 
training  of  nurses.  There  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  They 
should  always  be  punctual,  sober, 
good-tempered,  and  never  receive 
money  from  patients.     They  axe 
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well  treated,  Curly  paid,  have 
much  oonsideiation  shown  them, 
though  their  holidays  might  he 
lengthened.  Several  hospitals 
have  now  their  own  training 
schools  for  nurses.  St.  Thomas's 
Hoapital  trains  a  great  number  in 
connection  with  the  ^Nightingale 
Fund. 

'  Yes/  said  one  of  the  sisters  to 
whom  I  spoke,  'I  have  gone 
pretty  well  through  the  whole 
thing.'  She  was  a  nice  ladylike 
woman,  with  bright  quick  eyes, 
a  pleasant  composed  manner,  and 
a  great  mixture  of  shrewdness  and 
honeTolence.  In  fact,  this  is  al- 
most the  normal  type  of  'the 
sister.'  '  I  began  at  the  very  bot- 
tom, and  had  to  go  down  on  my 
knees  to  wash  and  scrub  the 
floor/ 

'But  what  was  the  object  of 
that,  sister  f 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  the  rule,  and 
we  all  had  to  do  it ;  and  I  did  it. 
I  was  a  probationer  at  first.  Now 
I  am  a  sister.  I  have  two  nurses 
under  me  during  the  day,  and 
there  is  always  one  night  nurse. 
If  I  wanted  any  more  assistance, 
I  should  be  able  to  get  it.  Until 
lately  we  had  to  find  ourselves 
in  everything.  Now  we  have  our 
dinner  given,  which  is  so  far  an 
improvement  in  our  condition, 
with  some  £uiiBh  table-beer  or 
porter.  Everything  else  we  get 
for  ourselves.' 

I  may  here  observe  that  St. 
Kaiherine's  clasp,  awarded  by  the 
Queen,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  status  of  nurses. 

In  the  management  and  internal 
life  of  a  hospital  the  question  of 
the  nurses  and  sisters  must  always 
come  uppermost.  Most  of  our 
readers  have  read  the  bio- 
graphy of  Dorothy  Pattison,  the 
sister  of  the  Bector  of  Lincoln 
College,  well  known  in  uni« 
veraity  and  literary  circles.    It  is 


not  to  be  supposed  that  hospital 
sisters  can  rise  to  the  heroic 
height  of  'Sister  Dora.'  She  was 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  genius 
and  character,  the  like  of  whom 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  genera- 
tion. But  they  can  hardly  err  if 
they  follow  on  the  lines  which 
her  bright  example  has  held  out 
to  them.  She  belonged  originally 
to  a  religious  sisterhood ;  and  as 
the  present  tendency  is  to  hand 
over  hospital  nursing  to  such 
sisters,  her  experience  is  instruc- 
tive. She  was  hardly  dt^alt  with 
by  the  Mother  Superior.  She 
was  ordered  to  scour  floors  and 
grates,  to  act  as  a  common  cook ; 
and  when  her  father  was  dying, 
she  was  refused  permission  to  see 
him.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  although  she  retained  the 
name  and  garb  of  'sister,'  she 
practically  renounced  the  connec- 
tion. '  I  am  a  woman,'  she  said, 
'and  not  a  piece  of  furniture.' 
It  is  no  secret  that  recent  events 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the 
staff  and  the  ecclesiastical  sister- 
hood have  been  brought  into  sharp 
antagonism,  sufficiently  indicate 
that  a  position  of  great  jealousy 
should  always  be  maintained  in 
relation  to  religious  sisterhoods. 
In  the  case  of  strong-minded  fe- 
males Nature  generally  takes  her 
revenge  by  exhibiting  some  very 
vulnerable  part  In  the  case  of 
this  princess  among  nurses,  Miss 
Lonsdale  faithfully  permits  us  to 
observe  her  friend's  weak  points. 
She  was  a  magnificent  woman, 
with  superb  strength  and  eneigies, 
which  she  abused  by  carrying 
abstinence  from  food  and  sleep 
to  the  extent  of  absurd  bravado. 
Then  she  would  habitually  sit  in 
her  wet  things  until  they  dried 
upon  her.  She  threw  aside  wedded 
love,  and  her  heart  told  her  that 
she  had  made  a  mistake.  She 
was  a  thoroughly  self-willed  wo- 
man, and,  acting  against  the  wishes 
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of  her  father,  her  conscience  told 
her  that  she  had  erred.  *  I  was 
very  wilful,'  she  said  on  her  death- 
bed; *I  did  very  wrong.  Let 
no  one  take  me  for  an  example.* 
We  have  said  this  much,  follow- 
ing the  biographer,  of  her  defects, 
because  faithful  biography  is  the 
best  kind  of  biography ,  and  because 
her  defects  may  be  useful  to  her 
sisters.  We  glance  at  her  bio- 
graphy as  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
general  subject 

The  great  secret  of  her  power 
in  a  ward  was  her  intense  sym- 
pathy, combined  with  choeiful- 
ness  and  courage.  All  sisters  and 
nurses  might  follow  her  example 
in  these  essentials  of  good  nurs- 
ing. Her  work  lay  in  the  Black 
Country ;  and  she  worked  hard 
for  the  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  good  of  the  most  debased 
portion  of  the  population.  Her 
influence  over  *the  roughs'  was 
immense.  She  was  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  in  stemming  the  tor- 
rent of  drunkenness.  ,  No  detail 
was  too  humble  or  too  minute  for 
her  attention.  She  washed  her 
patients,  made  their  beds,  dressed 
their  wounds,  wrote  their  letters 
for  them,  gave  them  their  dinners, 
talked  to  them,  prayed  with  them. 
And  she  was  never  satisfied  with 
herself,  though  all  that  local 
world  resounded  with  her  praises. 
*  She  told  us  once  that  she  often 
cried  when  she  went  to  bed  at 
night  to  think  how  many  good 
words  she  might  have  spoken  in 
season  to  her  men.'  '  This  is  not 
an  ordinary  house  or  even  hos- 
pital,' she  would  say.  '  All  who 
serve  here,  in  whatever  capacity, 
ought  to  have  one  rule,  love  for 
God,  and  then  I  need  not  say 
love  for  their  work.  I  wish  we 
could  use  and  really  mean  the 
word,  Maison  Dieu.'  She  had  a 
keen  eye  for  the  weaknesses  of 
lady -pupils  who.  came  to  be 
taught  the  craft  of  a  hospitaL 


Perhaps  they  had  had  a  matri- 
monial disappointment,  or  they 
could  not  get  on  at  home,  and 
thought  that  the  air  of  a  hospital 
might  agree  better  with  iheir 
temper.  Some  took  to  it  merely 
horn  want  of  something  to  do, 
and  others  in  order  to  earn  an 
honest  and  independent  liveli- 
hood. When  she  saw  any  instance 
of  flne-ladyism,  she  used  to  Bay, 
'  What  on  earth  does  the  woman 
mean  by  coming  here,  then  V 

One  advantage  of  this  well- 
known  biography,  and  it  is  also 
the  humble  aim  of  this  paper,  ifi 
to  biing  the  general  public  more 
en  rapport  with  these  palaces  of 
human  suffering.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  many  of  them  have  to 
maintain  a  chronic  fight  for  sub- 
sistence, while  thousands  of  people 
have  thousands  of  pounds  lying 
idle,  which  might  promote  the  great 
objects  of  science  and  beneficence. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  to 
obtain  some  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  of  a  London  hospitaL 
If  you  have  sent  a  servant  or  some 
poor  person  to  a  hospital,  do  not 
let  your  charity  stop  at  that  point, 
but  visit  the  sufferer  in  the  great 
retreat  of  Che  afflicted.  It  is 
better  to  go  to  such  a  house  of 
mourning  than  to  many  a  house 
of  feasting.  It  is  a  well-known 
circumstance  that  when  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  suffered  £rom  the 
rheumatic  attack  which  threatened 
such  serious  consequences,  the 
Prince  was  constant  in  his  visits 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital — 
with  which  Sir  James  Paget  and 
Sir  William  Gull  have  been  so  inti- 
mately connected — that  he  might 
observe  similar  cases.  There  are 
some  persons  who  take  an  especial 
interest  and  delight  in  hospital 
visitation.  The  beautiful  words, 
*  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me,* 
will  never  lose  their  hold  upon 
the  human  heart  Few  nurseries, 
even  of  the  wealthy,  are  better 
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supplied  with  pictures  and  toys 
than  the  children's  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.   Here  let 


me  quote  from  Mr.  Tennyson's 
little  poem  on  a  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  his  last  volume : 


*  Here  was  a  bo^-— I  am  sure  that  some  of  our  children  would  die, 
Bat  for  the  voice  of  love,  and  the  smile  and  the  comforting  eye — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  ward,  every  bone  seemed  out  of  its  place, 
Ckught  in  a  mill  and  crushed,  it  was  all  but  a  hopeless  case ; 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enough ;  but  his  voice  and  his  face  were  not  kind, 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  case,  he  had  seen  it  and  made  up  his  mind, 
And  he  said  to  me  roi^hlv,  **  The  lad  wiU  need  little  more  of  your  care." 
"All  the  more  need,"  I  told  him,  ^*  to  seek  the  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer ; 
They  are  all  His  children  here,  and  I  pray  for  them  all  as  my  own." 
But  he  turned  to  me,  **  Ay,  good  woman,  can  prayer  set  a  broken  bone?" 
Then  be  muttered  half  to  himself,  but  I  know  that  I  heard  him  say, 
"  AU  very  well,  but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had  His  day." 
Had  ?    Has  it  come  ?    It  has  onlj'  dawned.    It  will  oome  by  and  by. 
O,  how  could  I  ser\*e  in  the  wards  if  the  Hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie  ? 
How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the  loathsome  smells  of  disease. 
But  that  He  said,  *^  Te  do  it  to  Me,  when  ye  do  it  to  these"?' 


After  the  harrest  festivals,  which 
are  now  so  common,  the  fruit  and 
flowers  are  generally  sent  to  some 
hospital,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  which  de- 
termines the  largeness  of  the  gift. 
In  some  districts  arrangements 
are  made  hy  charitahle-heatted 
ladies  to  send  regular  supplies, 
within  the  limit  of  hospital  rules, 
of  what  may  he  grateful  and  re- 
freshing to  the  patients.  On  cer- 
tain days  ladies,  who  may  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege — and  such 
they  assuredly  reckon  it  them- 
selves— glide  quietly  through  the 
wards,  and  form  many  happy  in- 
timacies and  friendships  with  the 
sufferers.  There  is  at  times  a 
certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  about 
young  ladies  on  the  subject  of  nurs- 
ing which  requires  to  be  regu- 
lated or  even  repressed,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  maternal  wis- 
dom. A  perfectly  model  visitor 
was  the  late  Mr.  Huth,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  great  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  unbounded  benevo- 
lence. He  attached  himself  to  a 
special  hospital,  which,  almost 
beyond  any  other,  levies  a  demand 
upon  human  sympathy,  a  Hospital 
for  Incurables.  Mr.  Huth  made 
himself  the  personal  friend  of  his 
afflicted  brethren  and  sisters.  He 
believed  that  the  true  theory  of  a 
hospital,  towards  which  they  all 


strive  without  exactly  realising  it, 
was,  that  it  should  be  a  home.  He 
sent  the  patients  pictures,  mu- 
sical instruments,  invalid-chairs — 
any  comforts  and  appliances  which 
he  knew  would  be  useful.  Every 
week  he  used  to  come  up  from  his 
place  in  Sussex  to  see  them.  They 
looked  forward  to  his  visits,  and 
he  looked  forward  to  them  him- 
self. In  the  summer  months  he 
used  to  give  them  drives  in  the 
country,  and  would  help  them  to 
get  to  the  seaside  for  a  season, 
and  would  devise  recreation  for 
all.  It  was  his  intense  personal 
sympathy  with  the  wants  of  each 
individual  which  gave  his  conver- 
sation such  a  charm  and  influence. 
There  is  certainly  a  great  opening 
for  more  visitors  of  this  stamp. 
They  will  find  a  rich  reward  in 
the  knowledge  both  of  the  bless- 
ings which  they  bring  and  the 
blessings  which  they  receive ;  in 
witnessing  the  tragedy,  the  pathos, 
the  patience,  the  heroism  of  the 
Buffering;  in  affording  sympathy 
and  appreciation  to  those  who 
are  labouring  to  reduce  the  huge 
mass  of  human  misery;  and  in  the 
conviction  that  what  real  help  they 
give  serves  to  promote  and  dis- 
tribute the  services  of  love  and 
science  which  ameliorate  the  lot 
and  advance  the  interests  of  hu- 
man society.  f.  ▲. 


WHO  WAS  JOHN  KYRLE  ? 


It  is  right  to  have  more  than  a 
yagiie  knowledge  of  John  Kyrle. 
Good  men  are  the  gold  capitals 
set  at  the  head  of  chapters  to 
enrich  a  chronicle  :  the  world  as 
it  lives  is  itself  the  largest  and 
the  longest  chronicle  there  is,  ever 
adding,  hesides,to  its  balk  by  huge 
tome  and  tome;  so  all  the  less 
can  there  be  spared  from  it  the 
smallest  item  of  enrichment. 

The  22d  of  May  1637  was  the 
birthday  of  John  Kyrle.  His 
birthplace  was  the  White  House 
at  Whitefield,  Dymock,  on  the 
edge  of  Dymock  Wood,  where  he 
had  the  right  of  '  fallage'  (the 
gathering  of  coppice  and  brush- 
wood for  culinary  and  chamber 
purposes);  this  being  in  that 
comer  of  Gloucestershire  which 
abuts  on  Herefordshire,  lying 
beautifully  between  those  two  fait 
rivers  the  Severn  and  the  Wye. 
The  Kyrles  were  *  gentlefolk.'  As 
the  little  John  lay  in  his  cradle 
in  that  year  1637,  with  Civil  War 
terribly  close  at  hand ;  with  Mil- 
ton, Cromwell,  Hampden,  Fry  nne, 
Penn,  Hobbes,  watching  the  seeth- 
ing of  it,  and  helping  it,  more  or 
less,  to  come ;  with  Laud,  Straf- 
ford, the  King,  watching  also,  but 
keeping  a  watch  that  brought 
them  so  little  warning  it  very 
speedily  led  them  straight  to  death 
— as  the  little  John  grew  up  into 
strength  and  speech  and  school- 
dom,  the  influences  of  his  gentle 
blood  were  all  about  him,  and  the 
influence  of  the  times  and  the 
part  his  kinsmen  had  played,  and 
were  playing,  in  the  country's 
life.  Goodrich  Castle  being  near 
by,  and  being  besieged  in  1646, 


when  young  John  Kyrle  was  nine 
years  of  age,  it  was  a  Colonel 
Kyrle,  with  a  body  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  who  was  helping  Colonel 
Birch  over  the  besieging,  having 
previously  done  similar  efficient 
service  at  Eaglan.  In  1635  there 
was  a  Sir  John  Kyrle,  the  boy's 
uncle,  residing  at  Sellack.  In 
1628  there  was  a  fine  monument 
erected  in  Much  Marcle  Church, 
to  a  preceding  Sir  John  Kyrle  and 
his  Lady.  In  1625  this  same 
baronet  was  sherifl*,  with  a  second 
Kyrle,  James,  to  share  his  duties 
with  him.  In  1603  James  L, 
pricking  out  the  first  sherifl^  that 
were  to  serve  him,  pricked  two 
Kyrles  again,  John  and  Ivobert, 
the  two  writing  ^rmiger  after 
their  names,  and  being  necessarily 
knights  of  note.  In  1520  (about) 
a  Walter  Kyrle  was  residing  ia 
Walford  Court;  and  in  Walford 
Church  there  was  Kyrle  Chapel 
erected  for  the  family's  use.  In. 
1501  (about)  the  father  of  this 
Walter  Kyrle,  Thomas  Kyrle, 
married  Joane  Abrahall,  heiress 
to  much  money,  their  children 
counting  up  to  thirteen — nine 
sons  and  four  daughters.  In 
1295  a  Kyrle  (the  name  mean- 
while having  stood  in  the  various 
forms  of  Kirle,  Curl,  Crul,  Cryl) 
was  living  at  Homme,  or  Hom^ 
Green.  In  1289 — as  the  House- 
hold Boll  of  Swinfield,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  tells — Bobert  Kyrle  was 
bailiff  of  Boss,  a  '  villein'  attached 
to  the  manor,  and  had  fifteen 
shillings  paid  to  him,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  for  *  porci'  he  had  suppUed, 
with  fourpence  more  of  payment, 
on  December  1,  to  set  the  curious 
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account  squaie.  It  was  all  sur- 
Tonnding  tlie  jonng  John  Kyrle, 
in  one  way  or  another ;  it  was  all 
making  him  a  Herefordshire  man 
(for  all  he  was  born  just  over  the 
border)  ;  it  was  all  making  him 
identify  himself  with  Hereford- 
shirBy  have  Herefordshire  life  at 
heart ;  and  it  should  not  fail  to 
have  recognition  in  considering 
the  good  part  he  played. 

He  was  to  go  to  college,  of 
coarse.  Balliol,  Oxford,  was  the 
one  chosen,  and  he  was  entered 
of  it  as  gentleman-commoner  on 
April  21,  1654.  The  custom  on 
entering  was  to  give  '  caution- 
money/  to  be  expended  on  plate. 
A  silver  tankard  was  bought  with 
John  Kyrle's  money,  weighing 
somewhat  over  eighteen  ounces. 
Lad  of  seventeen  as  he  was,  he 
declared  that  if  this  weight  were 
ever  exceeded,  he  would  exceed 
it  again ;  and,  true  to  his  word, 
as  well  as  foreshowing  the  generous 
man  he  was  to  become,  he  gene- 
rously kept  this  promise  in  1670, 
when  he  substituted  a  tankard 
that  weighed  sixty-one  ounces, 
and  a  little  more.*  Leaving  col- 
lege, a  profession  had  to  be  adopted , 
and  John  Kyrle  chose  the  Bar. 
He  was  bred  to  it,  but  no  evi- 
dence exists  of  anything  beyond 
tliis ;  and,  'gentle'  as  he  was,  he 
went  back  to  his  county  among 
bis  gentle  kiufolk.  He  inherited 
some  land  at  Boss  his  father  had 
bought  of  one  Fecknam ;  he  in- 
herited in  all  about  500Z.  a  year ; 
and  this  gentle  county  life  sug- 
gested so  much  usefulness  to  him, 
gave  him  so  much  good  satisfac- 
tion, he  clove  to  it  and  settled  in 
Bobs,  and  never  left  it  any  more. 

*  By  kind  infomuition  aiforded  by  the 
Mastei  of  Bdliol,  it  can  be  reportea  that 
this  tankard  ia  still  in  constant  nse,  in- 
enaaed  somewhat  in  weight  by  repairs. 
'  The  Han'  is  the  familiar  name  at  Bal- 
liol  of  John  Kyrle.  The  following  stands 
in  the  CoUege  books:  < April  21,  1664. 
Johannes  Kyrle  admissui  est  Socio-oom- 
menaalis.* 

VOL.  XZZIX   HO.  OCZZXII. 


He  did  not  marry.  To  keep  his 
house  he  had  a  kinswoman,  a  Miss 
Judith  Babb — '  Miss  Jude/  as  she 
grew  to  be  called ;  and  whatever 
were  his  good  aspirations  and  his 
good  practices.  Miss  Jude  was  ever 
ready,  happily,  to  further  it  all, 
and  to  further  it  with  a  Kyrle- 
like  hand.  He  was  plain  in  his 
dress,  plain  to  Eoundheadism ;  in 
his  brown -cloth  doublet  and 
jerkin  (called  even  then,  being  of 
one  colour,  a  '  suit  of  dittos'),  his 
long  falling  cambric  neckcloth, 
his  full  curling  wig.  He  was  so 
plain  that,  travelling  once  near 
Oxford,  he  was  apprehended  as  a 
robber,  prowling  about  after  rob- 
bery, and  ready  for  robbery  again, 
being,  however,  immediately  re- 
leased when  he  gave  his  name; 
and  this  plainness  in  the  Cavalier 
times,  when  gentlefolk  were 
mostly  Cavalier,  for  constancy, 
made  him  a  subject  of  remark. 
But  he  was  not  Eoundhead  in  any 
one  single  thing  besides.  He  was 
stanch  to  his  king ;  he  was  stanch 
to  State  and  Church — all.  When 
he  built  his  Jacobean  house  in 
Boss  Market-place,  with  its  fifty 
feet  of  sightly  frontage,  its  pro- 
jecting stories,  its  carved  timbers, 
its  many  long,  low,  small-paned 
windows,  he  had  a  great  C  carved 
on  the  comer  of  the  Jacobean 
Market-hall,  that  he  could  see  as 
he  sat ;  he  had  a  great  L  carved 
behind  the  C;  he  had  a  great 
heart  carved  at  the  bottom  of  the 
C  ;  the  whole  to  mean,  as  it  faced 
him  perpetually,  ^  Love  King 
Charles  from  the  Heart.'  He  was 
merry,  too,  and  genial,  and  easy 
of  accesa  Having  the  advantage 
of  being  healthy  and  well-shaped 
and  tall  and  slim,  he  was  the  very 
man  for  the  Courtpainter,  Bir 
Peter  Lely,  to  paint  (as  it  ia  said 
Lely  did) ;  he  was  the  very  man 
to  sit  handsomely  at  the  head  of 
his  table  on  Ross  market-days 
(Miss  Jude  at  the  foot),  welcom- 
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iog  all  to  dinner  who  were  brought 
to  town  for  market  occasions,  who 
would  take  plain  fare  as  he  plainly 
gave  it,  who  would  respond  to 
the  toast  he  never  failed  to  give 
(in  Herefordshire  cider  or  home- 
brewed) of  *The  Church  and 
Eong.'  Of  the  dishes  he  would 
provide,  there  was  boiled  beef  in 
his  kitchen  every  Sunday  for  such 
poor  as  liked  to  come ;  there  was 
roast  beef  at  Christmas-tide  only; 
there  was,  whenever  there  could 
be,  roast  goose.  If  a  guest,  in  the 
table-courtesy  of  the  time,  offered 
to  take  the  labour  of  carving  the 
favourite  bird,  John  Kyrle  would 
cry,  *  Hold  your  hand,  man  !  If 
I  am  fit  for  anything,  I  am  fit  for 
this  !'  and  heartily  he  would  help 
it  out  himself.  When  his  guests 
were  served,  and  his  food-require- 
ments for  the  day  were  seen,  he 
gave  what  was  left  to  the  poor  in 
the  almshouse  at  his  garden- 
door.  Round  about  him  sJi  came 
who  could,  and  all  were  welcome. 
If  the  poor  were  ill,  there  was 
the  store  of  drugs ;  there  was 
Miss  Judith  Babb  to  bid  the 
maids  make  broth,  and  John 
Kyrle  gave  of  it.  If  the  Blue- 
coat  boys  growing  up  in  the  Ross 
Bluecoat  School  were  in  due 
course  to  be  apprenticed,  there 
was  advice  wanted,  and  corre- 
spondence and  negotiation,  and 
John  Kyrle  gave  of  that.  K  a 
child  was  bom,  and  no  man  was 
willing  to  be  godfather  to  it, 
John  KyAe  was  told,  and  John 
Kyrle  *  stood.'  If  a  towns-person 
died,  or  a  neighbour  in  any  of 
those  near  villages  where  the 
Kyrles  abounded,  John  Kyrle 
attended  the  funeral^  and  walked 
in  the  sorrowful  procession  as 
sympathetically  as  the  rest.  If 
the  inhabitants  had  disputes — of 
rights  of  way,  of  leasings,  of 
measurements,  of  ceremonies,  of 
misconstruction^  of  what  else — all 
agreed  to  abide  by  John  Kyrle's 


settling ;  and  over  a  cider-cup  in 
his  Stuart  parlour  he  would  cool 
the  quarrel  down.  There  was  a 
great  case  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  decide  in  1674.  A  *  lord'  in 
the  olden  time  had  agreed  that 
for  all  com  brought  into  Ross 
Market  he  would  give  so  much 
for  the  use  of  the  poor.  John 
Kyrle  would  see  that  this  com 
was  made  into  bread  (because  in 
that  way  it  would  do  the  poor 
most  service).  Week  after  week 
John  Kyrle  would  set  his  Miss 
Jude  and  her  maids  to  making 
this  bread  and  baking  it  in  his 
own  oven,  after  which,  Saturday 
by  Saturday,  he  would  stand  on 
the  Market-hall  steps,  himself  dis- 
tributing the  loaves,  that  justice 
(and  graciousness)  might  be  done. 
But  it  ended,  this;  for  the  de- 
scendant of  the  4ard'  said  the 
gift  had  been  only  for  a  time,  that 
the  time  had  long  since  gone  by, 
and  that  the  com  should  be 
handed  out  no  more.  It  was  the 
very  thing  that  John  Kyrle  would 
deeply  regret;  that  he  would 
warmly  battle  for,  if  battling 
could  be  done;  and  the  towns- 
folk petitioned  him  to  do  it.  Alas, 
when  he  looked  into  the  matter, 
it  was  to  his  grief ;  for  the  *  lord' 
was  right;  the  poor  had  been 
having  the  com  unjustly  for  years ; 
and  John  Kyrle  was  forced  to 
declare,  against  the  inmost  heart 
of  him,  that  no  more  injustice 
must  be  done.  It  was  in  this 
unofficial  manner  that  he  liked 
to  administer  the  law.  He  was 
on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  ; 
he  was  chosen  High  Sheriff  in 
1G83 ;  but  if  he  acted  publicly  at 
all,  it  was  only  when  there  was 
no  evading  it,  and  he  was  still 
bent  far  more  on  little  homelj 
adjudications  and  kindnesses  to 
be  done  with  his  own  hand. 
*  Good  sir,'  he  wrote,  on  *  the 
8th  day  of  November'  1703,  when 
one  Thomas  Hopkins  owed  Mr. 
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Walwyn  of  Longworth  *a  good 
deal  of  rent/  and  he  had  heen 
solicited  to  beg  for  time  in  paying 
it,  'he  sed  he  will  he  sure  hj 
Chrifitmas  to  clear  with  you  last 
Ijidy-day'e  rent,  and  last  Michael- 
mas rent  before  next  Lady-day. 
The  first  I  believe  he  wiJI  do,  but 
I  fear  he  will  not  be  punctual  to 
the  latter.'  And  then  he  adds, 
which  shows  the  home-life  of  him 
80  charmingly,  '  I  think  to  be 
with  yon  on  Saturday  next  in  ye 
evening,  if  ye  weather  proves 
favourable  ;  but  of  that  I  am  not 
certain,  for  our  maid  Frances 
lyes  very  ill,  and  'tis  feared  will 
not  recover.  .  .  .  Miss  Jude  and 
Nancy  Weale  give  their  services 
to  all  ye  ladies.' 

Out  about  the  town  at  all  times 
was  John  Kyrle.     His  fields  (na- 
toially)  were  not  in  the  market- 
place ;  he  had  t.o  walk  to  them ; 
and  there  and  back  to  them  he 
would  go  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  carrying  his  spade,  carrying 
his  cider- bottle,  carrying  even  a 
watering-can,  if  he  had  been  plant- 
ing, and  he  knew  his  young  plants 
would  wither  without  a  sprinkling. 
Yet  when  the  chureh-bell  rang,  on 
evay  day,  weekday  as  well  as  Sun- 
day, he  laid  all  occupation  aside,  he 
waited  hands  for  seemliness,  and 
he  walked  up  to  the  church  to 
pray.     Dr.    Whiting,    his    dear 
friend,  was  the  clergyman;  and^ 
as  he   helped  him   in  all  good 
parish  work — sanitary,  embellish- 
ing,  philanthropic — so,  with  all 
the  might  there  was  in  him,  he 
helped  him  there.  He  had  not  been 
bom  the  Earl  of  Ross,  the  Baron 
of  Roes,  the  Knight  of  Ross,  but 
he  had  made  himself  the  Man  of 
Ross;  be  was  manfully  pleased 
that  men  should  call  him  so,  and 
he  showed  what,  with  a  man's 
true  heart  in  him,  a  man  in  this 
world  might  do.      Pope  hearing 
of   tiiifl  title    on  visiting    some 
Roman  Catholic  friends,  the  Sy- 


monds  family,  near  by  (where, 
possibly,  John  Kyrle  himself  had 
visited,  since  he  was  tolerant, 
beautifully,  in  those  intolerant 
times,  and  never  would  sanction 
bonfires  or  other  triumphs  on  the 
anniversaries  of  Guy  Fawkes'  day), 
Pope,  writing  in  an  arbour  in  the 
Symonds'  grounds,  made  the  title 
immortal.  For  though  Kyiie  had 
been  dead  for  years  when  the 
poet's  visiting  took  place,  there 
could  be  seen  the  spire  he  had 
obtained  an  assessment  to  raise, 
and  had  overlooked  daily  that  it 
might  be  raised  well ;  there  could 
be  seen  the  clusters  of  shading 
trees,  growing  more  and  more 
shady,  that  he  had  planted ;  there 
could  be  seen  the  Cleave-field 
Wood  he  had  lightened  out  with 
walks,  and  made  restful  with 
comfortable  seats;  the  Prospect 
Gateways  he  had  had  designed 
and  cast;  the  causeway  he  had 
laid  out ;  the  vicarages  of  Much 
Marcle  and  Foy,  where  his  taste 
(and  sense)  had  been  obeyed ;  the 
fine  Hill  House  (a  friend's  man- 
sion) that  he  had  contrived.  There 
could  be  seen  even  such  minor 
things  as  the  pinnacles  of  Ross 
tower  he  had  added,  as  the  Kyrle 
arms — ^three  fleur-de-lys  and  a 
chevron,  in  gold,  on  a  cobalt 
ground — that  he  had  himself 
drilled  in  1689  in  his  own  bed- 
chamber, in  his  Market-place 
house.  And  Pope,  stirred  as  a 
poet  should  be,  could  not  but 
recognise  that  John  Kyrle's  life 
had  been  a  noble  life,  and  he 
strove  to  stir  others  to  the  same 
noble  doing. 

In  1691  John  Kyrle  was  at 
Gloucester  at  a  foundry,  eager 
over  the  casting  of  Ross  Church 
bell.  It  was  to  ring  out  to  a 
score  of  villages  more  loudly  than 
ever  Ross  bell  had  rung  before ; 
it  was  to  be  called  by  his  name ; 
and,  standing  by  the  molten 
metal  with  his  silver  tankard  in 
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his  handy  he  drank  £rom  it  *  To 
Church  and  King  !*  and  then  flung 
it  in,  as  worthy  christening.  Later 
stilly  in  1714,  his  name  is  in 
borough  records.  He  went  to 
Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  to  vote 
for  the  two  members,  Moreton 
and  Stephens;  and  then,  ten  years 
further  on,  there  was  an  end.  On 
November  7th,  1724,  all  Ross 
mourned.  This  Man,  eighty-seven 
years  old,  with  his  kind  face,  his 
kind  words,  his  kind  heart,  would 
be  seen  no  more;  and  when  he 
was  carried  to  his  grave,  on  the 
20th,  not  a  creature  stayed  away. 
His  workmen  were  his  bearers; 
his  body  was  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  body  of  his  friend  Dr.  Whit- 
ing, as  had  been  his  special  desire. 

'  And  what  ?    No  monument,  inscriptioa, 
stone?* 

asks  Pope.  Yea,  the  parish  clerk, 
he  being  the  master  of  the  Blue- 
coat  School  as  well,  went  rever- 
ently to  the  church-wall  that  over- 
looked the  good  man's  grave  and 
chiselled  J.  K.  upon  it,  with  the 
best  power  he  had.  The  great 
bell  that  had  been  his  gift  fell  off 
its  wheel  soon  after  his  funeral, 
seeming  to  the  grieving  people  to 
speak  of  him  still.  Twenty  years 
after,  in  1744,  the  church  being 
to  be  repewed,  the  people  with 
one  accord  would  not  have  his 
pew  so  much  as  touched.  Eighty 
years  after,  on  November  7th, 
1824,  when  he  had  been  dead  a 
century,  the  ringers  mounted  to 
his  bell  and  gave  it  a  muffled 
peal. 

Besides,  there  is  not  wanting 
now  a  monument  to  John  Kyrle 
of  the  ordinary  sort.  After  a 
relative,  Vandervort  Kyrle,  for 
some  time  renovating  his  walks 
and  seats,  after  another  relative, 
Walter  Kyrle,  in  1750,  putting 
him  up  a  stone,  in  1776  the  then 
Lady  Kinnoul  left  300Z.  for  a 
monument   to    him;    her    heir, 


Colonel  Money,  £uthfully  attend- 
ed to  her  request,  and  there,  in 
Boss  Church,  a  bust  being  part  of 
it,  the  monument  stands. 

Stay.  Let  the  line  of  Pope's 
about  a  monument  to  John  Kyrle 
be  read  again.  Asking  a  question 
as  it  does, — which  stra^htway 
was  strictly  answered, — let  this 
question  create  a  second  question, 
and  let  there  be  a  reading — ay, 
and  a  second  reading — also  of  that. 

Is  there  no  other  sort  of  monu- 
ment but  one  of  so  much  granite, 
cubic  measure — of  so  many  bats, 
and  through  bars,  of  beaten  iron, 
— of  80  many  words  and  phrases, 
conventionally  chiselled  in,  and 
arbitrarily  *  set  out'  1  Surely  there 
is.     The  granite  is  convenient^  to 
be  sure.    For  one  such  is  enough 
for  a  man ;  one  such,  sifter  the 
planning  of  it,  the  putting  up,  the 
paying  for,  has  carried  the  subject 
to  its  far  limit,  and  given  it  its 
claim  to  the  privilege   of  clean 
dismissal.     Granted   it    may   be 
niggardly  to  hold  back  that  one 
for  ten  years,  till  a  poet  is  moTed 
to  clamour  for  it ;  to  hold  it  back 
for  twenty  years,  till  a  relative 
doles  out  as  much  as  a  title  and  a 
name ;  to  hold  it  back  for  half  a 
century,  till  a  noble  stranger-ladj, 
raising  her  voice  from  the  grave, 
bids  the  deferred  testimony  take 
form,  and  arranges  to  defray  the 
cost  of  it :  still,  even  at  that  long 
end,  there  is  the  handiness  of  one- 
ness, of  completion,  of  passage  off 
into  the  freeing  and  unburdening 
past.     But  John  Kyrle  has  the 
far  nobler,  the  far  higher,  the  &r 
more    excelling  monument,    and 
had  it  from  the  first,  that  is  ever 
springingoutagain  inmen's  minds, 
with  new  planning,  new  propor- 
tions, new  erection.     Marble  "wbb 
in  no  way  enough  for  him.     Se 
deserved  imitation.     And  as  Pope 
struck  the  note  of  this  in  1 733  ;  as 
those  honest  bell-ringers  dan^red 
it  out  with  becoming  suppressioiiy 
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when  a  whole  hundred  yeais  had 
passed  :  so  it  has  sounded  again 
and  againy  at  varying  and  unex- 
pected intervals,  and  to-day  has 
leached  to  a  chord.  The  Kyrle 
Society,  in  no  discharge  of  execu- 
tor's duty,  in  no  recognition  of 
ties  of  blood,  hut  simply  because 
it  admires  Kyrle,  is  trying  to  emu- 
late him,  is  tiying  to  continue  his 
work.  If  it  can  make  roads  and 
paths  and  seats  and  comely  gate- 
ways, it  wiU  make  them,  clearing 
away  pollution  and  labyrinth  and 
uneomeliness  to  do  so.  If  it  can 
cheer  the  sick,  not  only  with '  Miss 
JudeV  possets  and  ptisans  and 
herb-teasy  but  with  pleasant  read- 
ing and  pleasant  singing,  and  pic- 
tores  upon  the  walls,  and  kind 
words,  and  even  with  simply  kind 
smiles,  it  will  do  it  straight.  If 
it  hears  of  wrongs,  it  will  try  hard 
to  redress  them;  if  it  knows  of 
sin,  it  will  try  to  take  the  sin 
away  ;  if  it  knows  that  lives  are 
lived  that  are  all  toil  and  painful 
penury,  that  are  all  coarseness  and 
debasement,  it  will  try  to  put 
beauty  for  ashes,  to  bring  close 
down  into  the  midst  of  it  the  first 
breathing  of  a  higher  life.  In 
idleness  to  give  the  desire  for 
work ;  in  profligacy  to  show  it  is 


better  to  be  pure ;  by  taking  into 
misery  a  little  joy ;  by  providing 
for  unemployed  hours  some  whole- 
some recreation ;  in  personal  talk, 
in  periodical  assemblings,  in  loans 
of  pieces  of  art,  in  lucid  explana- 
tions of  them,  in  the  opportunity 
for  music  and  drawing  and  inno- 
cent games ;  by  giving  advice  and 
warning,  and  the  simple  support 
of  knowing  there  are  friends  to  be 
gratified  or  grieved ; — the  Kyrle 
Society  hopes,  through  each  one 
of  its  members,  to  leave  the  world 
the  better  for  the  Hfe  that  has 
come  to  it,  just  as  John  Kyrle  left 
the  world  the  better  for  his.  And 
that  the  Queen's  son,  his  Eoyal 
Highness  Prince  Leopold,  and  the 
Queen's  daughter,  her  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise,  should 
join  the  Society  in  these  good  en- 
deavours, should  take  up  the  work 
with  characteristic  good  sense, 
warmed  with  a  fit  proportion  of 
characteristic  enthusiasm,  speaks 
well  for  the  results  the  Society  is 
likely  to  attain,  and  for  the  health- 
ful spirit  that  has  leavened  this 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Interest  will  be  felt  in  knowing 
the  Kyrle  motto.  It  is  Nil  moror 
ictus.    Is  it  well,  so  1 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

<  There  is  something  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  country  that  reaches  mucn  beyond 
the  gratification  of  the  eye  j  a  something 
that  invigorates  the  mind,  that  erects  its 
hopes,  that  allays  ita  perturbations,  that 
mellows  its  affections.  Boberts. 

These  words  were  very  trae  in 
connection  with  Norah  at  this 
time.  Everything  had  been 
happily  arraDged  for  their  visit 
to  Buttercup  Farm — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  those  *  exceptionally 
honest  people,'  were  quite  pleased 
and  ready  to  receive  them ;  so, 
one  fine  afternoon,  towards  the 
end  of  October,  Mrs.  Grant, 
Korah,  and  Madge,  stepping  out  of 
the  train  after  their  short  journey 
from  town,  found  themselves  in 
the  sweet  fresh  country,  and  a 
comical  -  looking  little  pony- 
carriage  in  readiness  to  take  them 
to  Buttercup  Farm. 

It  was  one  of  those  unusually 
warm  autumns  when  winter  seems 
to  have  lost  the  train,  and  comes 
to  us  a  few  weeks  later  than  usual, 
puffing  and  panting  and  making  a 
great  to-do  to  gaiu  on  lost  time ; 
when  summer  seems  to  he  laughing 
at  herrival's  mistake,  and  coquettes 
and  smiles,  bribing  the  little  birds 
to  sing  their  loudest,  making 
Nature  look  her  fairest,  seeming 
to  us  like  a  dear  friend,  who  be- 
comes ten  times  more  dear,  as  we 
know  we  shall  so  soon  be  called 
to  part  from  her.  Who  would 
not  love  the  country  at  such  a 
time  ?  And  Norah,  although  she 
had  not  felt  any  great  desire  for 
change  when   the  proposal  had 


first  been  made,  was  now  sure  that 
she  could  notfail  to  retumstronger 
and  happier  than  she  came. 

They  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Buttercup  Farm  on  the  top  of  a 
little,  hill,  the  sweetest,  most 
tempting-looking  farmhouse  im- 
aginable. Old,  rambling,  white- 
washed, irregularly  built;  win- 
dows dotted  about,  regardless  of 
distance,  here,  and  there  and 
everywhere ;  a  door  to  one  side, 
covered  with  what  would  be  in 
summer  sweet  honeysuckle  flowers 
and  climbing  roses.  On  one  side 
slanted  away  a  large  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  from  this  there  opened 
out  an  orchard.  At  the  door  of 
the  farmhouse  stood  Mrs.  Brown, 
a  little  round  ball  of  a  dame,  cer- 
tainly wider  than  she  was  long, 
looking  as  -if  she  thoroughly  en- 
joyed and  throve  on  the  produce 
of  her  land. 

Good-nature  itself  was  written 
on  her  jolly  fat  face,  which  looked 
as  if  nothing  could  disturb  it.  She 
beamed  from  ear  to  ear  at  sight  of 
her  guests,  displaying  a  row  of 
splendid  white  teeth.  A  comely 
dame  was  Madam  Brown,  despite 
her  circumference.  She  welcomed 
her  guests  warmly,  and,  proposing 
to  show  them  their  rooms,  at  once 
led  the  way  along  little  passages, 
up  a  few  stairs,  down  again,  up 
again,  till  Madge  declared  she 
would  never  be  able  to  find  her 
way  out.  At  last  their  hostess 
threw  open  the  door  of  a  large 
cheerful  sitting-room,  furnished  in 
old-fashioned  comfortable  style — 
plenty  of  fresh  chintzes  and  clean 
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dimitj  cartaina  On  the  wall 
hung  the  inevitable  portraits  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  in 
their  young  days,  framed  most 
massively^  to  do  honour  to  the 
subjects,  I  suppose ;  and  the 
equally  inevitable  print  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Opposite  to 
these  works  of  art  hung  two  oil- 
paintings,  representing  a  stiff 
woodeny  lady  in  a  constrained 
position,  ofa  polished  countenance, 
as  if  she  had  been  cruelly  exposed 
to  the  elements  when  a  child;  and 
a  ditto  ditto  gentleman.  Do  ^ot 
imagine  that  I  wish  to  laugh  un- 
kindly at  these  pictures;  I  am 
only  attempting  to  act  art-critic, 
and  point  out  the  relative  beauties 
of  each. 

In  her  right  hand  the  lady 
(who  represented  Mrs.  Brown) 
held  a  vegetable  production,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  white  rose — two  or 
three  white  roses,  if  I  mistake 
not;  but  the  artist  had  cleverly 
connived  to  blend  the  flowers  in 
one ;  let  us  call  it  a  bunch  of  white 
roses,  then,  and  I  believe  they  are 
moss-roses;  yes,  they  are — very 
sentimental,  truly.  The  lady's 
gase  is  riveted  on  her  bouquet, 
and  there  is  an  air  of  bewilder- 
ment in  her  expression,  as  if  she 
were  asking  why  she  should  be 
compelled  to  grasp  so  firmly  this 
lovdy  cauliflower — I  meant  flower. 
Tes,  that  must  be  what  the  artist 
meant  to  depict,  for  she  points 
with  the  rather  stiff  finger  of  her 
left  hand  at  a  particular  peculiar 
rosebud.  You  see  she  is  a  lady  of 
discrimination.  The  picture  is  all 
iQ  unison,  for  observe  the  folds  of 
her  dress  and  tippet,  they  are  as 
woodeny  as  her  countenance — 
quite  in  keeping. 

Opposite  to  this  fair  dame 
hangs  her  husband,  Mr.  Brown ; 
he  also  has  a  polished  face — pro- 
bably like  drew  to  like — he  also 
holds  something  in  his  right  hand 


and  points  to  it  with  his  left. 
That  is  one  charm  of  allowing  the 
same  artist  to  paint  many  members 
of  your  family,  there  is  such  rest- 
ful composure  in  the  similarity  of 
position.  What  could  be  a  sweeter 
idea,  for  instance,  than  the  seven 
Plamboroughs,  each  with  a  fine 
orange?  Let  us  examine  this 
something  in  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Brown.  Is  it — nay,  it  is  not  a 
vegetable  production.  Ah,  how 
stupid  !  it  is  quite  clear,  after  all. 
The  venerable  Brown  is  studying 
Magna  Charta,  of  course ;  a  very 
intellectual  man,  evidently;  yes, 
that  large  document  can  be  none 
other  than  the  veritable  Magna 
Charta;  let  us  gaze  on  the  picture 
with  awe.  But  listen  to  Brown's 
faithful  spouse;  she  is  but  now 
descanting  on  the  portrait. 

'  Yes,  miss,'  to  Norah,  *  my  old 
man,  the  very  moral  of  him, 
beautiful  I  say  it  is.  And  I  can 
just  fancy  the  letter  he's  reading* 
(ah,  then  it  was  not  Magna  Charta, 
after  all ;  what  a  pity !)  *  is  the  one 
our  Tom  sent  home  from  furrin 
parts,  when  first  he  went  there' 
(*  furrin  parts'  might  be  a  town, 
from  the  way  Mrs.  Brown  spoke 
of  it).  'And  that's  me,  miss, 
as  no  doubt  you  will  have  ob- 
served. 

*  Well,  they  be  a  rare  relaxation 
to  the  nerves,  be  works  of  art, 
they  be,  and  so  I  often  says  to 
Brown  ;  but  he  hasn't  a  mind  as 
is  cultivated  to  care  for  such 
things,  poor  fellow,  and  never 
could  see  the  likenesses.  But  I 
often  comes  in  here,  when  I  feels 
fagged  and  tired,  and  takes  a 
look  at  'em;  they  do  seem  to 
freshen  one  up  a  bit.' 

After  a  pause,  Mrs.  Brown  re- 
commenced: 'Course  the  ladies 
play,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  they 
needn't  neglect  the  talent  here  ? 
and  stepping  triumphantly  to  the 
faded  little  instrument,  the  happy 
possessor  threw  it  open,  and  asked 
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if  ono  of  the  yonng  ladies  would 
*  kindly  strike  an  air.* 

Good  woman  as  she  undoubt- 
edly was,  Mrs.  Brown  was  cer- 
tainly blessed  with  what  is  termed 
in  Scotland  '  the  gift  of  the  gab  :' 
when  once  set  off,  she  found  it 
difficult  to  stop. 

Korah  good-naturedly  complied, 
struck  a  chord  or  two^  and  could 
hardly  refrain  from  a  jump  as  she 
did  so.  Poor  little  tin  kettle  I 
certainly,  whatever  its  past  glories 
may  have  been,  but  few  of  them 
remained.  She  managed  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings,  however;  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  perfectly  satisfied, 
led  the  way  to  the  adjoining  bed- 
rooms. Here  everything  might 
be  honestly  admired,  from  the 
pretty  flowered  hangings  down  to 
the  posy-covered  carpet  to  corre- 
spond. All  looked  most  beauti- 
fully fresh  and  sweet  after  the 
smoke  and  dirt  of  London,  and 
Madge  flew  from  ono  new  object 
to  another,  admiring  and  prais- 
ing, looking  as  unlike  the  little 
invalid  of  a  fortnight  ago  as  possi- 
ble. 

After  a  few  more  remarks, 
hoping  the  young  ladies  and 
'  ma'am*  would  be  comfortable, 
Mrs.  Brown,  the  loquacious,  quit- 
ted the  rooms,  saying  she  would 
hasten  tea,  as  they  must  all  be 
tired. 

'  I  wonder  where  she  keeps  her 
husband,'  said  Madge,  as  she  and 
her  sister  were  left  alone.  '  He 
seems  to  be  put  entirely  in  the 
background.' 

They  soon  found  out  that  he 
was  a  weak  old  man,  almost 
entirely  tied  to  his  chair  with 
rheumatism.  It  was  easy  to  see 
who  was  master  at  Buttercup 
Farm.  But  a  good  kind  wife  she 
made  him  too,  the  farm  and  house 
being  infinitely  better  managed 
now  than  when  her  meek  little 
lord  and  master  held  sway.  She 
should  have  been  the  man,  and 


he  the  woman:  their  characters 
would  have  suited  far  better 
so. 

When  the  girls  again  entered 
the  sitting-room,  the  table  was 
temptingly  spread  for  tea,  to 
which  they  felt  inclined  to  do 
ample  justice.  After  which, 
Madge,  tired  with  the  excitement 
of  the  day,  was  conveyed  to  bed 
by  Norah,  who  soon  followed  her 
example.  And  thus  happily  ended 
the  first  evening  at  Buttercup 
Farm. 

Many  were  the  happy  days 
that  followed.  What  fun  Norah 
and  Madge  had,  being  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  farm-life  ! 
and  how  knowing  they  soon 
became  in  it  I  Madge  even  went 
BO  far  as  to  insist  on  milking  a 
cow;  and  the  good-natured  'Mxs. 
Brown  stood  by  at  the  first  ex- 
periment, laughing  her  fat  self 
into  fits,  as  Madge  tried  and  tried, 
yet  with  no  result ;  for  the  clever 
creature  recognised  a  stranger 
at  once,  felt  injured  at  her  pre- 
sumption, and  Anally  ended  by 
kicking  Madge  and  her  pail  on 
one  side,  gently  but  decidedly. 
But  nothing  daunted,  she  would 
not  be  defeated;  and  being  ad  vised 
to  try  her  hand  on  a  more  sub- 
missive cow,  did  so,  and  succeeded 
far  better,  soon  becoming  quite 
an  expert  in  the  great  art  of  milk- 
ing. Then  the  hens  and  poultry, 
what  fun  the  feeding  of  them  was ! 
And  last,  though  by  no  means 
least,  what  splendid  rides  she 
took  on  the  small  black  pony ! 
She  was  not  strong  enough  to 
walk  far  yet ;  but  many  were  the 
excursions  she  and  Norah  made 
with  *  Trot*  to  help  them  on  their 
way.  Mrs.  Grant  was  unable  to 
bear  much  fatigue,  and  it  was 
pleasure  enough  for  her  to  see  her 
girls  return  just  in  time  for  tea, 
with  nice  colours  and  healthy 
appetites,  after  some  long  walk 
along  the  lovely  country  roads, 
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with  mncli  to  tell|  and  often  much 
to  fthow  her. 

Is  there  any  meal  in  the  conn- 
tzy  80  delightful  as  high  teal 
Dinner  is  all  very  well  in  town  ; 
but  in  the  country,  with  the  fresh 
butter  and  ^gs  and  cream,  home- 
made bread  perhaps,  and  cakes, 
and  good  things  of  aU  sorts,  what 
can  be  so  cosy  as  a  regular  '  rough 
tea'1 

*■  Now  stir  the  fire  and  close  the  shutters 

fast, 
Let  faU  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa 

round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hiss- 

jngum 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the 

cup 
That  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,  waits 

oneadi — 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.* 

How  delidously  snug  I  You  can- 
not fancy  anything  hut  love  and 
contentment  over  such  a  meal. 
The  most  argumentative  person 
must  pause  ere  he  ventures  to 
bring  tiresome  discussion  into  such 
a  peaceful  scene;  and  a  cross  tem- 
per would/eel  itself  quite  out  of 
place  there.  Many  people  who 
can  plod  steadily  through  a  long 
dinner  without  enlivening  it  hy 
one  joke  often  become  perfectly 
hilarious  over  high  tea,  so  obstre- 
perous does  it  make  them ;  it  is 
quite  the  meal  for  fun  of  all  sorts. 
The  teas  during  that  fortnight  at 
Buttercup  Farm  were  as  merry 
a£BEiirs  as  one  could  wish.  Mrs. 
Grant  often  listened  to  Norah's 
laugh  with  a  feeling  of  deep  satis- 
ftction,  and  saw  with  joy  the  co- 
lour stealing  hack  into  her  cheek. 
Norah  was  truly  trying  to  be  re- 
signed to  whatever  lot  should  be 
sent  her;  and  the  very  act  of  utter 
resignation  brought  with  it  peace. 
But  this  was  not  acquired  all  at 
once.  I  would  not  that  any  one 
should  imagine  her  a  model  girl ; 
I  do  not  believe  in  model  girls, 
as  the  term  goes,  and  should  cer- 
tainly never  have  cared  to  sit  down 


and  write  the  story  of  one.  Norah 
was  much  the  same  as  other  girls 
are;  and  sometimes  it  was  very 
hard  to  keep  sweet  tempered  when 
all  within  her  seemed  ready  to 
rise  into  rebellion  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  play  the  traitor  to  her 
late  resolves.  Mrs.  Grant  did  not 
see  her  sometimes  at  night  after 
Madge  was  asleep,  when  there 
was  no  human  eye  to  see  or  hu- 
man ear  to  hear,  when,  do  what 
she  would,  her  troubles  and  wor- 
ries seemed  all  to  nse  without 
any  encouragement  and  look  her 
in  the  face.  At  such  times  it 
was  very  hard  to  fight  them  all 
alone.  She  had  well-nigh  for- 
gotten that  dream  in  the  railway- 
carriage,  it  seemed  so  little  likely 
to  be  fulfilled  now  ;  but  she  never 
could  quite  forget  it,  and  the 
words,  *Did  you  not  know  I 
would  come  to  you  at  last  1  Look 
up,  my  child,  my  love  !'  came  at 
times  across  her  memoiy  like  a 
soft  refreshing  breeze,  and  she 
could  not  quite  give  up  the  hope 
that  the  dream  had  perhaps  been 
sent  her  as  a  sign. 

Ah,  iN'orah,  my  dear,  listen : 

*  What  studies  please,  what  most  delight 
And  fill  men*s  thoughts,  they  dream 
them  o*er  at  night.* 

True  lines  enough;  yet  there- is 
not  any  reason  against  our  believ- 
ing, if  we  can,  that  certain  dreams, 
either  sad  or  bright,  may  some- 
times come  to  prepare  us  for  what 
is  in  the  future.  Almost  every 
one,  I  think,  has  had  some  such 
dream  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  probably  mentioned  it  as  a 
'curious  coincidence.'  So  it  is; 
but  may  it  not  be  something  more 
besides  1 

One  day  Mr.  and  Miss  Lewis 
drove  down  unexpectedly,  and 
paid  our  friends  at  Buttercup 
Farm  a  call.  Mr.  Bichaid  was 
in  great  triumph  that  he  had  been 
able  to  perform  the  journey  in 
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hk  own  carriage^  wiihout  hay- 
ing being  obliged  to  enter  '  one 
of  those  confounded  railways, 
ma'am/ 

*  Mary,  my  dear,  tell  Mrs. 
Grant  if  they  are  not  confounded 
inventions/ 

Miss  Mary  laughed  gently  as 
she  answered, 

*Dear  Dick,  why  do  you  use 
such  ugly  expressions  when  you 
know  you  don't  mean  them  %  No, 
I  don't  think  we  need  run  the 
poor  railways  down,  though  I 
must  say  I  much  prefer  travelling 
as  we  did  to-day/ 

They  had  put  up  at  a  little 
inn  close  by,  and  spent  the 
evening  with  the  Grants,  leaving 
early  next  day.  Mrs.  Brown  was 
in  great  excitement  at  sight  of  her 
old  master  and  mistress,  and  in- 
sisted on  waiting  on  the  party 
herself  at  tea-time,  most  astonish- 
ingly arrayed  in  a  cap  of  many 
colours  and  a  bright  purple  gown; 
joining  in  the  conversation  at  her 
own  sweet  will,  her  honest  red 
face  beaming  all  over  with  satis- 
faction. She  kissed  Miss  Mary 
as  she  bade  her  good-bye  next 
day,  and  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  turned  in  from 
the  door,  and  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Grant, 

^  They  be  rare  and  good^  ma'am. 
When  that  good  lady  and  gentle- 
man die,  they  will  go  right  flap 
to  heaven  ;  I  see  the  wings  a-grow- 
ing  now  from  between  their  pretty 
shoulders.  They  bean't  publicans, 
ma'am'  (Mrs,  Brown  probably 
meant  pharisees),  '  and  don't  care 
for  the  world  to  know  all  the  good 
they  do  in  it;  but  they'll  get 
their  reward  above,  and  the  biggest 
of  gold  harps  will  they  have  :  of 
that  me  and  Brown  is  certain. 
Deary  me,  I  do  become  quite 
poe'cal  sometimes,  'specially  when 
the  subjec'  do  touch  me  near  the 
heart' 

The  good  woman  wiped    her 


eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  laige 
apron,  and  retired  to  feed  her 
hens.  Comically  though  she  ex- 
pressed herself,  she  had  yet  got 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  I  doubt 
if  the  size  of  the  gold  harps  would 
have  added,  in  any  way,  to  the 
comfort  of  our  little  couple ;  but 
I  think  the  very  sweetest  instru- 
ment would  be  given  them. 

Mrs.  Brown,  honest  soul,  was 
constantly  trotting  in  and  out, 
*'  just  to  keep  Mrs.  Grant  cheery 
when  the  young  ladies  were  away,' 
as  she  expressed  it,  and  to-day 
many  were  the  praises  of  her  old 
master  and  mistress  that  fell  from 
her  ready  tongue. 

'  My  Tom  owes  his  life  to  them 
two,  ma'am,'  she  observed;  *for 
he  had  left  his  father  and  mother, 
that's  me  and  Brown,  ma'am,  who 
needed  his  help  at  the  farm, 
thinking  to  better  himself  in 
London.  First  he  wrote  to  us 
that  he  was  getting  on  fast,  and 
earning  lots  of  money  ;  but  after 
a  time  he  wrote  seldomer,  did 
our  Tom,  and  soon  n^t  ftt  alL 
And  nothing  could  we  hear  of 
the  poor  chap,  till  we  just  told 
our  sorrow  to  Mr.  Eichard  ;  and 
if  you'll  believe  it,  ma'am,  he  just 
set  to  work  himself  and  searched 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  for 
all  that  could  And  no  trace  of 
Tom ;  but  he  never  gave  up  hope, 
and  in  a  little  while  he  wrote  to 
us  that  he  had  found  him.  Poor 
boy !  he  hadn't  written  us  the 
truth  at  all,  for  he  had  never 
earned  any  money  since  he  left 
us ;  but  wicked  companions  had 
got  hold  of  him  and  tempted  him 
to  be  as  bad  as  themselves.  But 
Mr.  Bichard,  God  bless  him,  found 
him  just  in  time,  rescued  him 
from  ruin,  and  set  him  on  his  feet 
again;  he  got  him  some  work 
to  do  in  furrin  parts,  where  he 
is  honest  and  happy,  for  he  would 
never  have  settled  at  home  here, 
would  Tom,  he  had  such  a  spirit. 
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That^s  the  story,  ma'am-;  and  you 
won*i  be  surprised  now  that  me 
and  Erown  knows  for  certain 
bow  big  their  gold  harps  will  be 
up  yonder,  and  how  we  looks- 
forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  see  'em  'playing  on  'em. 
That's  to  say,  if  we  ever  manages 
to  get  there  ourselves.  'Course 
tre  shouldn't  know  what  to  do 
irith  harps,  him  and  me,  not  being 
cultivated ;  but  'twill  be  rare  and 
lefreshing  just  to  rest  a  bit  and 
listen  to  them  a-twanging  so 
sweetly.' 

Here  was  one  heart  giving  its 
grateful  testimony  of  what  those 
two  had  done,  and  there  were 
many  others  who  could  have  told 
a  similar  story.  Dear  old  couple  ! 
I  am  very  loth  to  bid  you  good- 
bye, only,  as  you  see,  but  few 
pages  of  my  tale  remain.  Good- 
bye 1  Nay,  may  we  not  hope  it 
is  au  revoir  ? 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

'  How  the  time 
loiters  in  expectation !    Th.n  the  mind 
jyoigs  the  dead  burden  of  a  hundred  years 
In  one  short  moment*s  space.     The  nimble 

heart 
Beata  with  impatient  throbs,  sick  of  delay, 
And  pants  to  be  at  ease.*        Havabd. 

A  LONG  motto  for  so  short  a 
cbapter,  you  will  say,  and  with 
truth.  Geoffrey  demands  a  few 
minutes  of  our  time ;  and  yet,  at 
this  period  of  his  existence,  poor 
fellow,  he  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
subject  to  write  about;  so,  the 
shorter  the  chapter  the  better. 

He  is  still  with  his  friend  in 
the  country,  popping  away  at  the 
pheasants,  though,  by  the  way, 
be  is  not  half  such  a  good  shot  as 
xisuaL  He  tries  to  be  interested 
in  the  sport,  however ;  to  be  en- 
tertained and  entertaining.  But 
bis  friend,  who  has  often  spoken 
of  Geoffrey  in  glowing  terms  to 
bis  wife,  is  disappointed  in  him, 


for  he  is  not  appearing  at  all 
to  advantage  just  now.  He  is 
absent  and  dull  at  times ;  and  the 
wife  thinks  him  rather  a  lump  of 
a  man,  though  she  kindly  refrains 
from  expressing  her  opinion  to 
her  husband.  Despite  his  anxiety 
to  conceal  his  feelings,  Geoffrey's 
eagerness  each  day,  as  the  post 
comes  in,  does  not  escape  observ- 
ation. Will  that  letter  from  his 
mother,  containing  the  decision 
of  his  fate,  never  arrive  1  His  host 
twitted  him  on  his  manner  at 
first,  and  asked,  laughing,  from 
whom  he  was  so  anxiously  ex- 
pecting a  letter;  but  Geoffrey 
answered  so  shortly,  'From  my 
mother,'  that  his  friend  was  care- 
ful for  the  future  to  avoid  the 
subject,  and  soon  began  to  adopt 
his  wife's  opinion  that  Mr.  Lind- 
say must  be  in  love.  *  Though  if 
he  speak  truth,  my  dear,  it  must 
be  with  his  mother.' 

*  Ah,  so  he  says,*  answered  the 
shrewder  wife. 

Poor  Geoffrey  !  this  was  a  very 
trying  time  for  him,  and  very 
hard  work  he  found  it  to  keep 
patient.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
mention  any  of  the  names  Perci- 
val  was  called  just  now ;  they 
were  not  few  in  number.  Geof- 
frey had  given  him  credit  for 
being  intensely  selfish ;  but  that 
his  selfishness  should  reach  such 
a  pitch  he  could  hardly  imagine 
possible.  That,  knowing  how 
trying  the  uncertainty  must  be, 
he  should  still  delay  answer- 
ing, seemed  almost  incredible ; 
yet  such  seemed  to  be  the  case. 
His  hostess  knew  and  liked  him 
better  afterwards,  when  she  saw 
him  under  more  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  what  allowances 
must  not  be  made  for  a  man  in 
love,  particularly  when  that  man 
is  no  longer  a  boy  ! 

The  true  facts  of  the  case  were 
these.  The  letter  Geoffrey  had, 
some  fortnight  before,  written  and 
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himself  posted ,  had  duly  arrived 
at  Leicester's  home.  He  being  en- 
gaged in  enjoying  himself  at  one 
shooting  after  another,  his  mother 
re-addressed  the  note,  and  de- 
livered it  to  a  servant  to  post  *  at 
once.'  That  gentleman  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket  until  such  time  as 
a  stroll  to  the  post  should  fall  in 
•with  his  feelings.  Need  we  say 
that  there  it  lay  undisturbed  and 
forgotten,  till  the  necessity  for  its 
owner  receiving  it  had  long  gone 
by?  Then  of  course  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  confess  his  care- 
lessness, thought  the  true  delin- 
quent; and  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  several  people  and  never 
contradicted  was,  that  this  par- 
ticular and  important  letter  had 
somehow  been  lost  on  the  way, 
'  through  the  carelessness  of  some 
of  the  Post-Office  servants,'  of 
course.  Many  are  the  letters 
that  have  met  with  a  similar  fate, 
and  many  are  the  sad  conse- 
quences that  have  risen  therefrom. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

*  A  thought  of  joy,  that  rises  in  the  mind. 
Where  sadness  hath  been  sitting  many 

an  hour ; 
A  thought  of  joy  that  comes  with  sudden 

power, 
When  least  the  welcome  guest  we  looked 

to  find.*    Galdeb  Campbelu 

Onob  more  I  must  ask  you  to 
make  a  journey.  Once  more  wo 
must  betake  ourselves  to  Robin 
Lodge,  where  the  Rosses  still  are ; 
for  they  always  stayed  among  the 
hills,  till  actually  driven  away  by 
the  winter  cold. 

Miss  Duff  is  still  there,  now 
their  only  visitor.  There  are 
many  ladies  like  her,  who,  when 
asked  for  a  month,  stay  two ;  and 
when  proposing  a  visit  of  a  week 
or  so,  seem  as  if  they  never  meant 
to  take  their  departure  at  all.  Miss 
Duff  always  felt  that,  once  settled 
in  a  comfortable  house,  it  was  best 


to  remain  there  as  long  as  she  could. 
As  she  remarked  now  and  then 
to  her  much-tried  little  niece, 
*You  see,  child,  once  visitors 
come,  I  sdways  think  it  best  for 
them  to  stay  some  time.  Constant 
comings  and  goings  only  worry 
the  servants  and  create  such  con- 
fusing rumpus.  Such  are  my 
principles,  and  I  always  try  to 
act  up  to  them.' 

Fanny  could  not  in  politeness 
openly  dissent,  owing  to  those 
tiresome  laws  of  hospitality ;  but 
she  inwardly  felt  certain  that  her 
aunt  might  make  what  confusion 
she  chose  in  departing,  it  could 
be  nothing  compared  to  what 
she  created  by  remaining.  The 
weather  was  growing  colder  now, 
and  the  clays  shorter ;  consequent- 
ly the  old  lady  was  tied  more  to 
the  house  than  formerly,  and  her 
nephew  and  niece  grew  propor- 
tionately tired  of  her  society.  She 
rarely  read  (except  indeed  when 
she  felt  in  need  of  forty  winks), 
but  knitted  all  day  long,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  The  occu- 
pation suited  her  to  a  nicety ;  it 
did  not  require  close  attention, 
and  the  eyes  could  roam  pleasantly 
about  while  the  fingers  were  busy. 
And  O,  how  those  eyes  did  take 
in  every  thread  on  the  carpet, 
every  speck  on  the  furniture,  every 
spot  on  Milly's  little  pinafore,  and 
how  the  tongue  proceeded  to 
remark  on  them  too !  A  pleasant 
lady  for  a  six  weeks'  visit  was 
Miss  Duff,  truly — so  affable  and 


It  was  post-time  once  more  (we 
have  been  present  several  times 
when  that  bag  was  opened),  and 
Mr.  Ross  had  just  divided  its  con- 
tents; one  for  each  lady  and 
several  for  himself.  Fanny  had 
a  long  effusion  from  Miss  Tennant, 
and  Miss  Duff  a  note  from  her 
housekeeper. 

'I  do  believe  here's  one  from 
Leicester,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Ross,  as 
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he  examined  his  budget :  *  some- 
thing  eztraoidinaiy  must  have 
happened  to  make  that  young 
man  write.  I  wonder  what  it 
is.' 

'  Open  it,  and  you  will  see,  my 
dear/  from  his  wife,  who  did  not 
feel  much  interest  in  the  subject ; 
and  not  raising  her  eyes  ixom  her 
letter,  she  continued,  'perhaps 
he's  going  to  be  married.' 

'£hy  whatf  so  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Miss  Duff,  that  Fanny 
almost  jumped  in  her  chair,  and 
Mr.  Boss,  glancing  up,  inquired, 
'  Is  anything  the  matter,  aunt  f 

'No;  but  what  was  that  I 
heard  Fanny  saying  to  you  just 
nowY  that  is  what  I  want  to 
know.' 

'  I  was  merely  making  a  remark 
on  a  note  Ned  has  just  received 
from  Mr.  Leicester,'  answered  her 
niece,  a  trifle  impatiently ;  for  by 
this  time  she  was  thoroughly  tired 
of  the  old  lady  and  her  pecu- 
liarities, and  felt  no  desire  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity  at  present 

Soon  Mr.  Boss  made  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  gave  a  little 
laugh,  and  handed  the  letter  to 
his  wife^  flaying,  *  You  were  right, 
after  alL' 

She  proceeded  to  peruse  it  with 
an  amused  face,  and  also  laughed 
as  she  finished  ii  Miss  Duff  put 
on  her  spectacles,  laid  down  her 
knitting,  and  watched  her  with 
open  mouth  and  curious  eye& 

'  Badmanners,  child ;  you  should 
neyer  laugh  in  company,  unless 
others  can  join  in  the  fun,'  she 
observed,  with  exceeding  crusti- 
ness. 

Her  niece  felt  the  reproof  a 
just  one,  and  answered  meekly, 

'You  are  rights  aimt ;  it  was 
rode  of  me.' 

*  It  certainly  was.' 

Fanny  proceeded, 

'  But  I  am  sure  you  are  most 
welcome  to  any  fun  there  is. 
Ned  has  just  had  a  letter  from 


Mr.  Leicester,  and  as  he  makes  no 
secret  of  it,  I  may  teU  you  that  he 
is  just  engaged  to  be  married. 
Great  news,  is  it  not?' 

Miss  Duff  grew  scarlet,  rose 
suddenly  from  her  chair,  advanced 
till  she  stood  in  front  of  her 
nephew  and  niece,  and  exdaimed, 
with  whole  mountains  of  wrath 
in  her  voice, 

'  Great  news,  indeed  !  I  should 
think  so  I  I  hope  you  are  both 
happy  now  !  You  have  landed 
yourselves  in  a  pretty  mess,  and 
perhaps  next  time  a  lady  so  much 
older  and  more  experienced  than 
yourselves  takes  the  trouble  to 
advise  you,  you  will  be  guided  by 
her.  At  all  events,  I  feel  that  / 
have  done  my  duty  in  this  mat- 
ter!' 

'  My  dear  aunt,  what  idea  have 
you  taken  into  your  head  nowf 
inquired  her  nephew,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  her  harangue,  had 
looked  annoyed ;  but  that  expres- 
sion had  soon  given  place  to  one 
of  unmixed  amusement  '  I  fancy 
you  have  hit  rather  wide  of  the 
mark.  Why  should  not  Leicester 
get  engaged  if  he  chooses  f 

<  Speaking  rather  wide  of  the 
mark,  am  II  0,  very  well !  You 
are  marvellously  polite  to  a  stranger 
in  your  own  house,  Edward  Ross; 
and  if  your  conscience  does  not 
tell  you  that  you  have  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  this  engagement, 
you  are  a  pagan,  that's  all!  I 
should  like  to  know  what  Mrs. 
Grant  thinks  of  her  future  son-in- 
law,  poor  woman  f 

Ned  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

*0  aunt  Betsy,  aunt  Betsy, 
you're  all  wrong,  all  wrong — such 
a  muddle  as  it  is !  Mrs.  Grant 
has  no  son-in-law  in  prospect  that 
I  know  of;  and  certainly  no  one 
can  accuse  me  of  encouraging  this 
engagement;  for  I  never  even 
h^rd  of  Miss  Garnet  until  this 
morning,  so  I  am  a&aid  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  being  a  pagan.' 
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Miss  Duff  quickly  returned  to 
her  chair,  cleared  her  throat,  tried 
not  to  look  in  the  least  astonished, 
and  remarked, 

'TVell,  Edward,  you  certainly 
are  extremely  tartaric' — by  which 
rather  peculiar  term  she  probably 
meant  exasperating — 'and  I  think 
you  might  have  told  me  this  sooner. 
However,  I  suppose  people  may 
make  mistakes  sometimes.  I  must 
say  I  think  you  showed  very  bad 
manners  to  laugh  in  that  vulgar 
fashion.' 

Ned  laughed  again. 

*  My  dear  aunt,  I  was  not  mak- 
ing fun  of  you,  but  at  the  idea  of 
my  having  encouraged  this  engage- 
ment, when  I  had  not  even  met 
the  young  lady.'  • 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  sorry  I  ever 
came  to  this  house,  Edward  Ross,' 
said  Miss  Duff,  making,  with  dig- 
nity, for  the  door,  which  she  al- 
ways did  when  worsted  in  her 
arguments. 

Her  nephew  heartily  reechoed 
her  wish,  though  not  aloud.  As 
soon  as  the  door  closed  he  said, 

'  I  wonder  if  aunt  Betsy  means 
that  she  is  about  to  leave )  I  be- 
gin to  think  that  she  has  taken 
up  her  abode  here  for  good.  Now, 
Fanny,  my  dear,  you  see  I  was 
right;  Geoffrey  and  Norah  may 
be  mated  still ;  I  told  you  so.' 

*  Yes,  Ned,  so  you  did.  I  won- 
der now  if  Percival  really  proposed 
to  Norah  here.  She  is  a  little 
monkey  if  he  did;  for  I  should 
never  have  guessed  it.  If  so,  he 
has  got  over  his  refusal  marvel- 
lously quickly.' 

*  Once  more,  I  told  you  so.  He 
was  madly  in  love  with  her  here ; 
but  would  be  just  as  madly  in 
love  with  the  next  pretty  girl  he 
met.  Yes,  I  should  fancy  he  did 
get  refused  while  here;  what  a 
pity  aunt  Betsy  should  not  know 
of  it !  I  think  Geoffrey  would  be 
the  very  opposite  in  this  respect, 
and  I  should  not  miich  care  to  see 


him  after  he  had  been  refused  by 
the  girl  he  loved.' 

*  Well,  I  wish  he  would  come 
forward  now;  I  am  sure,  from, 
several  things  I  noticed,  that  he 
likes  Norah,  and  I  don't  fancy  he 
would  be  rejected.  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  he  imagined  there 
was  some  understanding  between 
her  and  PercivaL  Ned,  wouldnt 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  Norah  make  a 
charming  couple  V 

'  So  you  remarked  on  the  night 
of  her  arrival,  my  love ;  and,  if 
you  remember,  my  objections  on 
the  score  of  age  were  instantly 
squashed.  I  have  intended  writ- 
ing to  Lindsay  for  some  time,  and 
now  shall  do  so  of  course  without 
delay.' 

'  Stay,  Ned ;  how  are  you  going 
to  set  about  it)'  interposed  his 
wife,  as  he  moved  towards  his 
desk.  'You  must  not  let  him 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  you 
are  writing  on  purpose.  Only 
mention  it  in  the  course  of  your 
letter  quite  in  a  casual  way,  you 
know.' 

'How  women  do  beat  about 
the  bush,  to  be  sure — even  the 
best  of  them  !  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  be  casual  at  all !  Listen ; 
wouldn't  something  like  this  do 
perfectly? — "Dear  Lindsay,  just 
heard  this  minute  some  news 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  know,  therefore  I  lose  no  time 
in  telling  you  of  it — Leicester  is 
engaged  to  a  Miss  Garnet,"  &c. 
Now  what  could  be  better  than 
thatr 

*  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
worse,  Ned.  I  did  flatter  myself 
you  had  a  little  sense.  The  idea 
of  sending  such  a  note  to  a  proud 
reserved  man  like  Mr.  Lindsay! 
Why  don't  you  take  my  advice, 
and  only  bring  in  the  news  in  the 
course  of  your  letter?  No,  I  wotCt 
compose  it  for  you ;'  as  her  hus- 
band looked  up  *  perplexed  and 
beseechingly.     '  Your  aunt  could 
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^mte  it  better  than  yon,  I  be- 
lieve. I  have  a  good  mind  to 
call  her  down,'  added  Fanny  mis- 
chievously. 

Her  husband  looked  alarmed. 

*  For  pity's  sake  leave  her  alone 
just  now,  or  you  will  efTectuaUy 
drive  the  few  remaining  ideas  out 
of  my  head.  Kow  tell  me  once 
more  how  I  am  to  put  it.' 

*  Don't  be   stupid,   dear ;   use 

your  brains  and  think  for  your- 

0el£     Say  something   about   the 

weather,    and    then    about    his 

mother's   health  (that   ought   to 

come   first,    by  the   bye) ;   and 

then—' 

* " First  they  talked  about  nothing  at  all, 
And  then  they  talked  of  the  weather,"  * 

interrupted  Mr.  Boss,  laughing,  as 
he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  bal- 
anced his  pen. 

*  Don't  be  disrespectful,'  repri- 
manded his  wife  severely,  '  or  no 
more  help  shall  you  get  from  me ! 
Then  you  must  remark  on  what 
sport  you  have  had,  and  inquire 
about  his.  Afteryou  have  comfort- 
ably filled  a  page  or  two  in  a  natural 
^ay>  you  may  bring  in  about  Per- 
eival;  not  before,  remember.  You 
needn't  sigh  so  ;  that's  pure  affec- 
tation. You  must,  and  can,  write 
this  letter  properly ;  and  I  shall 
leave  you  alone  to  do  so,  as  I  must 
go  to  the  nursery  for  a  little  while ; 
80  yon  won't  be  disturbed,  and 
will  have  no  excuse  f  and  drop- 
ping a  kiss  on  her  husband's  puck- 
ered forehead  as  she  passed  him, 
Fanny  quitted  the  room. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  re- 
turned ;  for  soon  after  she  reached 
the  nursery  Miss  Duff  entered  it, 
and  there  began  a  long  argument 
on  the  shape  of  MiUy's  pinafores, 
to  which  Fanny  had  patiently  to 
listen.  60  by  the  time  she  re^ 
gained  the  drawing-room  Mr.  Eoss 
bad  finished  his  correspondence, 
evidently  to  his  satisfaction,  for 
he  was  reclining  comfortably  in 
an  armchair  studying  the  Times, 


*Good  boy,'  said  his  wife  ap- 
provingly ;  '  so  you  have  finished 
your  letter.  I  knew  you  could 
do  it  perfectly  if  you  chose.' 

*  It  didn't  take  so  long  to  write, 
after  all ;  I  just  followed  your 
advice,  and  put  what  you  told 
me.  I  left  it  open  for  you ;  there 
it  is  /  and  Mr.  Koss  returned  to 
his  paper  with  an  air  of  conscious 
virtue,  and  was  soon  engrossed  in 
a  leading  article.  A  sudden  ex- 
clamation from  Fanny  made  him 
look  up. 

•Ned,  did  you  mean  this  for 
fun?' 

*  Fun,  my  dear  !  I  should  think 
not.  Most  serious  earnest^  I  can 
assure  you.     Why  V 

'  Because  I  am  perfectly  asham- 
ed of  you,  perfectly.' 

'  Can't  see  the  reason,  I  must 
confess,'  began  Mr.  Ross,  though 
looking  a  trifle  anxious.  *  I  put 
exactly  what  you  told  me,  and 
thought  it  sounded  remarkably 
nice.' 

'  Very  nice,  really,'  returned 
Fanny  scornfully,  yet  laughing 
heartily  as  she  spoke.  'Just 
listen  now,  while  I  read  it : 

''  Robin  Lodge, 
October  29th,  187—. 

**  Dear  Lindsay, — I  have  put  off 
writing  to  you  from  day  to  day, 
till  I  must  do  so  no  longer,  so 
here  goes.  I  hope  Mrs.  Lindsay 
is  enjoying  pretty  good  health ;  I 
am  sure  this  fine  weather  must 
suit  her.  Pray  remember  me  to 
her.  What  shooting  have  you 
had  lately)  here  the  birds  are 
now  of  course  very  wild.  I  heard 
some  news  by  this  morning's 
post  which  I  now  hasten  to  im- 
part to  you,  as  I  know  you  will 
be  delighted.  Leicester  writes  to 
say  he  is  just  engaged  to  a  Miss 
Garnet,  whom  he  met,  for  the 
first  time,  after  leaving  us.  There 
is  nothing  to  wait  for,  so  they  are 
to  be  married   before   the    new 
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year.  Quick  work,  is  it  noti 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  Miss 
Grant  lately  ?  I  hear  her  sister  is 
almost  well  again. — Believe  me 
yours  ever,       Edward  Eosb." 

Have  you  been  listening,  Nedf 

*  To  every  word  of  it* 

'And  can't  you  see  how  ab- 
surdly you  have  put  it  V 

'Eeally,  my  dear,'  said  poor 
Mr.  Eoss,  '  I  can't  see  that  it  is 
80  much  amiss.  I  wrote  all  you 
told  me,  and  even  added  a  little  ; 
it  sounds  rather  well  on  the  whole, 
I  think.  Tou  never  told  me  to 
remember  myself  to  the  old  lady, 
and  you  see  I  did.' 

*  Yes,  and  forgot  all  about  me,' 
interposed  Fanny,  laughing.  '  O 
Ked,  Ned,  your  son  will  soon 
beat  you  in  the  art  of  composing ! 
You  certainly  are  very  stupid,  and 
if  you  wrote  me  as  silly  letters  as 
that  when  we  were  engaged,  I 
wonder  how  ever  I  consented  to 
marry  you.  I  am  afraid  my  love 
must  have  been  very  blind.' 

Ned  moved  once  more  to  his 
desk.  '  Come,  little  woman,  you 
must  really  compose  it  for  me,  or 
Geoff  will  certainly  never  get  this 
by  to-morrow.  Let's  see,  this  is 
Friday:  if  he  doesn't  hear  to- 
morrow, he  will  have  to  wait  till 
Monday.' 

Mr.  Boss  drew  a  chair  veiy 
near  his  own,  and  Fanny  came  to 
occupy  it. 

'All  the  same,  Ned,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.' 

Their  two  combined  intellects 
managed  to  concoct  a  respectable 
letter ;  and,  till  the  whole  of  the 
first  three  pages  were  comfortably 
filled,  the  resolute  Fanny  would 
allow  no  mention  of  the  -engage- 
ment to  be  made.  Then^  just 
before  closing,  Ned  was  told  to 
write,  *  By  the  bye,  I  heard  some 
news  from  our  friend  Leicester 
to-day,  which  it  may  perhaps 
interest  you  to  know :  he  has  just 


got  engaged  to  a  Miss  Garnet,'  &c. 
As  they  finished  the  letter  MIbb 
Duff  reentered  the  room;  she 
sniffed  about,  evidently  anxious 
to  know  what  they  had  been 
writing,  and,  as  she  saw  her 
nephew  about  to  close  the  en- 
velope, remarked, 

'Have  you  been  writing  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Leicester,  Ed- 
ward r 

'  O  no,  aunt !  I  am  not  in 
quite  such  a  hurry  as  all  that.  No, 
I  was  merely  writing  a  short  note 
to  my  friend  Geofl&ey  Lindsay.' 

'  Humph !  one  of  the  few 
estimable  young  men  I  know.' 

And  as  thus  we  have  at  last 
a  pleasant  speech  to  recoid  of 
Elusabeth  Duff,  spinster,  let  us 
bid  her  farewell,  lest  if  we  wrote 
more  concerning  her  it  might 
have  to  be  something  slightly 
'  tartaric,'  as  she  would  herself  ex- 
press it.  Say  good-bye  kindly,  for 
after  all,  poor  soul,  she  is  her 
own  worst  enemy.  She  has  made 
herself  lonely  and  sad,  and  has 
lost  the  road  to  happiness,  simply 
because  she  would  not  ask  the 
way  at  the  proper  placA.  I  have 
purposely  introduced  into  this 
little  story  two  unmarried  ladies  of 
much  the  same  age,  with  pretty 
equal  chances  of  happiness.  The 
one  made  use  of  them,  the  other 
did  not.  There  may  be  many 
harder  fates  than  living  all  our 
lives  and  at  last  dying  '  an  un- 
married lady ;'  but  may  we  ever 
be  preserved  from  becoming  '  an 
elderly  spinster* ! 

It  is  for  us  now  to  follow  that 
letter,  which  had  taken  so  long 
to  compose.  It  was  duly  de- 
livered in  Porchester-teixace  next 
morning,  and  Mrs.  Lindsay,  look- 
ing almost  as  eagerly  as  her  son 
for  that  other  expected  letter  from 
Scotland,  sighed  as  she  turned 
this  one  over  with  a  disappointed 
air,  and  recognised  the  post-mark. 
Being  a  methodical  old  lady,  she 
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loat  no  time  in  re-diieeting  the 
note^  and  something  pat  it  into  her 
head  to  take  an  early  walk  and 
poet  it  herself.  Afterwards  she 
ironld  dxiye  to  Addison-gardens 
and  inqnire  when  the  Grants 
were  expected  home ;  which  things 
she  accordingly  did,  and  then 
spent  the  day  as  hest  she  could, 
hyherseUl  When  there  are  only 
two  memhers  in  a  &mily,  the 
absent  one  is  sadly  missed;  and 
though  Mrs.  Lindsay  longed  for 
the  attainment  of  her  son's  happi- 
neesy  she  sighed  sometimes  and 
wondered  how  she  should  get 
on  when  Greoff  mairied,  for  that 
he  would  marry  she  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind.  The  day 
passed,  and,  according  to  her  cu^ 
torn,  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  preparing 
early  to  retire  to  bed,  when  the 
door-bell  rang.  It  was  not  a  very 
usual  occurrence  in  this  quiet 
household,  and  a  sudden  fear 
struck  her,  had  anything  gone 
wrong  with  her  boy  9  But  the  next 
minute  the  door  was  opened,  and 
— ^yes — ^that  was  Greof&ey's  voice 
asking  if  his  mother  was  still  up. 
'What  is  it^  Geoff)*  she  asked 
anxiously,  as  she  met  him  on  the 
stairs.  *  Nothing  has  gone  wrong, 
has  theref 

*  Come  in  here,  mother ;  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,'  he  answered, 
drawing  her  into  the  room  she 
had  just  quitted.  '  O  mother,  it 
has  come  at  last  T 

*  What  has,  dear  boy  f  she  in- 
qnired  Tery  gently,  almost  afraid 
to  put  the  question ;  for  GeofGrey 
bad  sat  down  on  the  nearest  seat 
and  buried  his  fiice  in  his  hands, 
and  she  saw  the  broad  shoulders 
heaying  as  the  strong  man  almost 
sobbed.  'What  is  it,  Geofieyt 
Tell  me,  my  son.' 

Geoffirey  looked  up,  ashamed 
of  his  momentary  weakaesa 

*  Mother,  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is 
the  relief  that  has  unmanned  me. 
0  mother,  the  answer  has  come, 

Toil,  iixii.  90.  ooxxxn. 


though  not  as  I  expected  it  I 
may  ask  Norah  to  be  my  wife, 
now.  Thank  God,  this  wearing 
uncertainty  is  over !'  and  he  re- 
lated to  his  mother  what  we 
know  already,  all  the  contents  of 
Edward  Boss's  letter.  After  all, 
Fanny  need  not  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  trouble  over  the 
wording  of  it — ^the  simple  facts 
were  enough. 

'  And  so,  mother,  the  letter 
reached  me  this  evening  just 
before  dinner,  and  I  think  I 
lather  startled  the  household  by 
announcing  my  intention  of 
leaving  by  the  last  train.  When 
I  told  them  you  were  not  ill,  and 
that  I  had  heard  no  bad  news, 
but  simply  was  wanted  at  home, 
I  fancy  they  set  me  down  as  rather 
mad.  But  I  don't  care  what  the 
whole  world  thinks,  I  feel  so 
light  of  heart.  I  know  the  most 
difficult  part  is  still  to  come ;  but 
I  can  face  that  boldly  now  this 
wretched  indecision  is  over,  and 
I  shall  learn  my  fate  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  must  see  Norah  to- 
morrow, mother.' 

*But>  my  boy,  they  are  not 
home  yet.  I  called  to  inquire 
to-day,  and  they  are  not  expected 
till  Wednesday.' 

'I  can't  help  it,  mother;  you 
have  their  country  address,  and  I 
^U  go  there ;  I  cannot  wait' 

*  But  not  to-morrow,  dear  boy ; 
it  is  Sunday,  you  know.' 

'  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  was 
Sunday;  all  but  the  one  thing 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  my 
head.  But  it's  all  the  same, 
mother ;  *'  the  better  the  day,  the 
better  ^e  deed,"  you  know.  I 
must  ask  her  to-morrow.' 

*  Go,  then,  dear  Geoff;  I  know 
you  will  always  do  right,  and  take 
your  mother's  blessing  with  you, 
if  you  will  have  it ;  for  remember 
that,  whether  you  succeed  (and  I 
believe  you  will)  or  not,  it  goes 
with  you  wherever  you  are.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

<  On  Sanday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope^ 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife.* 

Herbert. 

'After  long  storms,  and  tempests  over- 
blowne, 
The  son  at  length  his  joyous  face  doth 
clear^ 
So,  when  as  Fortune  all  her  spigfat  hath 
showne, 
Some  blissful  honres  at  last  must  needs 
appeare.*  Spbksbr. 

It  was  a  glorious  daj,  this  last 
Sunday  in  October  187 — ,  as 
glorious  as  its  many  forerunners 
had  been.  Eegular  Sunday 
weather.  The  very  animals  about 
the  farm  seemed  to  be  impressed 
with  it,  and  held  meetings  under 
the  windows,  before  Mrs.  Grant 
or  her  daughters  were  yet  awake. 
The  sunlight  shining  into  her 
room  woke  Norah ;  and  her  senses, 
gradually  returning,  reminded  her 
that  this  was  the  last  Sunday  at 
Buttercup  Farm.  Last  days  any- 
where, especially  where  we  have 
been  happy,  are  generally  sad.  One 
begins  to  wonder  if  the  time  can 
ever  be  repeated,  if  we  shall  ever 
enjoy  ourselves  so  much  again; 
and  it  is  seldom  that  one  does, 
in  quite  the  same  way.  So  Norah 
lay  and  wondered.  Yet  she  had 
a  longing  for  home,  too;  there 
were  certain  attractions  in  London 
at  present,  which  the  country 
could  not  afford.  So,  when 
Madge  presently  inquired,  '  Isn't 
it  sad  that  this  should  be  our 
last  Sunday,  Norahl  don't  you 
wish  that  we  could  stay  on  here 
always  V  it  was  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  the  answer  was  not 
quite  so  warm  as  her  sister  desired. 
By  and  by  they  walked  down  to 
the  village  church — a  dear  little 
picturesque  building.  Outside  and 
all  around  lay  the  quiet  church- 
yard, carefully  kept  and  tended, 
for 

*  There  the  yew, 

Green  even  amid  the  snows  of  winter, 
told 

Of  immortality,  and  gracefully 


The  wiUow,  a  perpetual  moumer^droeped; 
And  there  the  woodbine  crept  about, 
And  there  the  ancient  ivy.* 

Snch  was  the  little  churchyard ; 
and  many  were  the  queer  inscrip- 
tions on  some  of  the  old  tomb- 
stones, which  Madge  liked  so 
much  to  decipher.  She  was  natu- 
rally a  wonderfully  bright  child, 
happy  as  the  day  was  long ;  yet 
such  a  place  as  this  seemed  to 
have  no  sadness  for  her,  and  she 
would  sometimes  speak  of  deatb 
in  a  way  that  made  Korah's  heart 
tremble.  It  was  this  she  had 
meant  when  speaking  of  her  to 
Fanny  as  almost  an  angel-child; 
and  she  had  therefore  felt  sure  she 
must  die.  But  I  think  she  was 
wrong;  for  if  none  of  such  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  grow  up  into 
men  and  women,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  poor  world!  and  I 
fancy  we  need  angels  to  walk  the 
earth  too  much  for  them  all  to 
be  early  taken  from  ns.  Yet,  as 
iNorah  watched  her  little  sister 
stepping  brightly  from  one  small 
grave  to  another,  and  remembered 
how  nearly,  how  very  nearly,  she 
had  lost  her,  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

'  0  Madge,  come  away,  dear; 
it  makes  me  so  sad  to  see  you 
here.    Come,  mother.' 

Madge  looked  np  surprised,  as 
her  ear  caught  the  tremor  in  her 
sister's  voice;  but  Mrs.  Grant 
knew  the  reason  for  it,  and  gently 
saying,  'Tes,  darling,  come  away 
now,'  together  they  left  that  quiet 
churchyard. 

So  the  day  wore  peacefully  on, 
brightly  and  happily,  as  such  days 
should.  After  their  early  dinner, 
Mrs.  Grant,  feeling  tired,  lay  down 
to  rest,  and  the  girls,  thinking  it 
too  beautiful  a  day  to  be  spent 
indoors,  repaired  to  the  garden. 
Great  friends  these  two  sisters 
were ;  until  quite  lately  the  one 
had  hardly  a  thought  which  the 
other  did  not  share.    How  there 
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were  wme  subjects  on  wbicli 
l^orah  could  not  speak;  but  not 
knowing  of  tbese,  Madge  did  not 
desire  to  bear  of  tbem.  Tbej 
met  Mis.  Brown  in  tbe  garden, 
come  to  bave  a  Sunday  glance 
round  at  ber  prox>erty,  and  see 
how  tbo  winter  vegetables  were 
progressing. 

'  And  80  you're  bent  on  leaving 
me  on  Wechiesday,  young  ladies/ 
she  remarked;  'pity  you  should 
go  80  soon,  just  when  missy  was 
learning  to  milk  tbe  cow  so  nicely ;' 
and  tbe  good  woman  began  to 
laugh  again  at  the  remembrance  of 
Madge's  first  experiment.  '  Well, 
you've  certainly  finer  roses  in  your 
cheeks  than  when  you  first  came 
down ;  rare  and  pale  you  were 
then,  and  no  mistake,  so  me  and 
Brewn  remarked  to  each  other. 
And  you  too,  miss,'  she  continued 
to  Norab,  *  you  were  as  white  as 
a  lily;  nursing  did  that,  I  sup- 
posef 

'Tes,  nursing  me,'  answered 
Madge  eagerly, '  nursing  tiresome 
me,  Mra  Biown,  when  I  never 
was  worth  so  mucb  trouble,  I  am 
sure.' 

'Well,  the  country  be  a  cure 
for  everything,  eay  I;  'tis  good 
for  mind  as  well  as  body.  Why, 
I  sbould  go  right  flop  mad  if  I 
had  to  spend  my  days  in  your 
great  noisy  town,  my  dears.  Ko 
wonder  folk  suffer  from  such  ter- 
rible headaches  there,  when,  if 
you  say  a  word  to  any  one,  they 
can't  bear  your  question,  and  you 
can't  bear  their  answer.' 

Mrs.  Brown  bad  somewhat 
exaggerated  views  of  London  life, 
it  seemed.    She  continued, 

*No,  miss,  Pve  lived  all  my 
days  in  the  fresh  country  air,  for 
when  I  served  Mr.  Lewis  it  was 
in  the  countiy,  and  so  has  Brown ; 
we  are  growing  old  in  it,  and  tiU 
we  gets  to  our  home  above,  I 
hopes  as  we  may  stay  here.  I 
'spects  'twill  be  more  country  life 


than  town  in  heaven.  What  do 
you  say,  miss  V 

Norah  smiled  at  the  queer 
question,  rather  anxiously  put, 
and  answered  that  at  all  events 
it  would  be  happiness,  so  Mre. 
Brown  need  not  trouble  herself 
about  tbe  matter. 

'  Well,  nor  I  do,  miss ;  only  you 
see,  as  one  gets  older,  one  can't 
help  just  imagining  things  a  bit; 
and  Brown,  he  can't  be  very  far 
from  his  long  home  now,  being  a 
sight  over  the  threescore  years  and 
ten.  He  kind  of  likes  to  hear  my 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I 
thought  that  maybe  young  ladies 
like  you  might  have  some  pretty 
new  fancies.  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  Fd  be  given  some  garden 
work  to  do  up  there,  for  sure  it 
would  make  me  happiest.  Don't 
we  hear  of  angels  with  palms  in 
their  hands,  missi  Well,  they 
must  require  tending,  surely;  and 
maybe  I  might  be  allowed  to  do 
that.  And  Brown — well,  I  don't 
just  know  what  he'd  miss  most, 
unless  it  be  bis  newspaper. 
Course,  for  cultivated  ladies  like 
you  there  would  always  be  tbe 
harps.  But  lor','  and  the  good 
woman  began  to  laugh,  *just  to 
listen  to  me  a-supposing  things 
like  this,  when  no  doubt  it's  sdl 
arranged  spic  and  span.  I  don't 
fancy  heaven  means  idleness,  do 
you,  missi  else  I  know  I  could 
never  be  happy  there,  not  being 
accustomed  to  it ;  unless  I  was  sent 
bad  rheumatism  like  poor  Brown, 
j  ust  to  prepare  me  a  bit  first.  But  it 
don't  matter,  after  all ;  as  you  said 
truly,  miss,  we  shall  all  be  rare 
and  happy,  and  that's  the  great 
thing.  But,  dear  me  !  here  I 
stand  a-chatteringidly,  and  there's 
Brown  as  ought  to  have  his  medi- 
cine; so  good-afternoon,  ladies;' 
and  Mrs.  Brown  departed  to 
attend  to  her  little  husband's 
wants.  Unlike  many  great  talkers, 
nhe  was  also  a  great  worker. 
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*  Well,  Norah,  tkat  ia  the  very 
funniest  talk  about  heaven  that  I 
ever  heard !  Fancy  thinking 
ahout  gardening  and  reading  the 
newspapers  there  !'  observed 
Madge,  as  they  continued  their 
walk  after  Mrs.  Brown's  departure. 

'  She  only  thinks  of  happiness 
there,  dear,  from  what  makes  it  for 
her  here ;  a  very  natural  feeling.  I 
suspect  we  all  do  the  same,  Madge. 
What  do  you  imagine  it  V 

*0,  I  don't  know,  Norah:  I 
only  think  of  having  you  and 
mother  and  people  I  love  there ; 
I  don't  think  much  about  the  rest 
-Norah,  I  hope  you  will  not  get 
married  for  ever  so  long  ;  I  could 
not  bear  you  to  go  far  away ;  pro- 
mise you  won't,  now.' 

Norah  could  not  keep  from 
laughing  at  the  rather  peculiar 
request. 

*  !Make  your  mind  easy,  dearie,' 
she  said;  'I  don't  think  it  is 
likely  we  shall  be  parted  just  yet, 
at  all  events;'  and  after  a  pause 
she  added,  *Why,  Madge,  you 
would  like  to  come  and  visit  me 
in  a  little  house  of  my  own,  would 
you  not  1  Long  visits  you  should 
pay  me  then.' 

*I  don't  know,'  responded 
Madge  doubtfully  ;  *  you  see,  it 
would  depend  so  much  on  whom 
you  married.  He  might  not  care 
for  me,  you  know,  ^orah,  pro- 
mise me,  at  any  rate,  you  won't 
marry  any  one  who  would  dislike 
me.' 

I^orah  laughed,  and  promised ; 
then  thought  it  wisest  to  turn  the 
conversation,  saying, 

*  I  think  we  are  having  a  very 
silly  talk,  don't  you?  so  let  us 
choose  another  subject.' 

They  walked  down  to  a  little 
summer-house  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  that  '  Brown'  had  erected 
for  his  lady  in  days  gone  by,  when 
he  had  first  brought  her  to  Butter- 
cup Farm,  and  chatted  on,  enjoy- 
ing the  delicious  autumn  after- 


noon«  There  we  may  leave  theia 
for  a  little  while,  and  return  to 
Mrs.  Grant. 

She  lay  back  on  her  sofjB^  think- 
ing of  many  things.  Feelings  of 
thankfulness  for  Madge's  recovered 
health  came  first.  It  would  have 
been  very  hard  to  give  up  another 
of  her  darlings;  how  hard  she 
only  knew,  now  that  the  treasure 
had  been  spared  her.  And  then 
her  thoughts  passed  to  Norali : 
she  saw  with  satisfaction  how  much 
stronger  and  happier  she  looked  ; 
and  yet  she  knew  that  matters 
were  not  yet  all  right  in  that 
quarter.  Sometimes,  when  j^orah 
was  unconscious  of  being  watched, 
and  supposed  her  mother  busy 
with  a  book,  the  latter  was  fur- 
tively watching  her,  and  would  see 
the  work  laid  down,  a  far-away 
expression  come  into  the  eyes,  and 
a  sad  expression  steal  over  the  little 
face.  Then  she  would  notice 
Korah  take  up  her  work  again, 
sometimes  with  a  quiet  sigh,  and 
go  on  as  before;  and  her  heart 
would  feel  very  heavy  for  her  little 
daughter's  troubles,  though  only 
by  extra  tenderness  could  she  show 
her  sympathy.  As  she  lay  thus, 
thinking  many  thoughts,  a  footstep 
sounded  on  the  gravel  walk  in 
front,  and  supposing  it  to  belong 
to  honest  Mrs.  Brown,  she  paid 
no  attention  to  it;  but  a  moment 
afterwards  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  the  good  woman 
herself  announced, 

'A  gentleman,  ma'am,  to  see 
you.' 

Mrs.  Grant  looked  up  surprised, 
and  there  stood  Geoffrey  ! 

Ah,  well,  I  think  the  mother's 
heart  understood  it  all  then,  and 
Geoffrey's  rather  confused  explana- 
tions were  not  much  needed.  He 
had  a  little  talk  ninth  her  never- 
theless, which  certainly  made  him 
feel  happier  than  he  had  ever 
felt  before.  Presently,  and  very 
soon,  for  Mrs.  Grant  was  anxious 
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not  to  delay  her  child's  happineas, 
ahe  rose,  saying  she  would  fetch 
Nonh^  who  was  somewheie  in 
the  garden. 

'  No,  let  me  go :  I  shall  soon 
find  her/  said  Greofiiey  eagerly. 

<  Ithink  yon  had  better  not,  for 
Madge  is  with  her;'  and  Mis. 
Giant  looked  np  with  a  laugh  in 
her  eye.  'I  promise  you  shall 
not  have  long  to  wait/  she  added, 
as  she  closed  the  door,  leaving 
her  visitor  to  tramp  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  to  think 
eveiy  minute  that  elapsed  an  hour 
at  least. 

Mis.  Grant  made  her  way  to 
the  garden,  smiling  happily  to 
heiadf,  and  presently  caught 
aight  of  the  girls  seated  in  the  old 
aommer-house. 

*  So  you've  come  out,  after  all, 
mother,'  said  Norah.  '  You  look 
quite  fresh  and  rested ;  come  and 
ait  down.' 

'Yes,  I  will  rest  here  for  a 
minute  if  you  don't  mind  the 
trouble  of  running  into  the  house 
for  my  shawl,  dear.  I  left  it  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  it's  rather 
chilly  without  it.' 

'Fll  go,  mother/  and  Madge 
was  starting  off ;  but  Mrs.  Grant 
laid  her  hand  so  decidedly  on  her 
aim  that  she  looked  up  astonished. 

'  Koiah  will  get  it,  dear  /  and 
Xorah  went.  She  remembered 
afterwards  how  strangely  her 
mother  had  smiled  as  she  spoke, 
and  how  lovingly  she  had  looked 
at  her. 

As  for  the  rest,  I  only  know 
that  she  walked  up  the  path,  hum- 
ming a  little  air,  and  passed  into 
the  house;  that  as  she  reached  the 
sitting-room  door  some  one  stood 
thero  who  held  out  his  hand  to 
her  without  a  word ;  that  together 
they  entered  the  room,  and  that 
the  door  was  shut  veiy  decidedly 
behind  them. 

What  passed  between  them 
ihero  is  no  business  of  either  yours 


or  mine,  but  if  you  like,  you  may 
imagine  it  for  yourselves;  the 
woodeny  lady  with  the  flowers, 
and  the  ditto  gentleman  with 
Magna  Charta,  can  enlighten  you 
if  you  ask  them. 

But  I  know  that  little  Madge 
grow  very  impatient,  and  offered 
repeatedly  to  fetch  the  shawl  her- 
self;  also  that  she  got  moro  and 
more  puzzled  as  each  time  her 
mother  refused,  in  an  absent  sort 
of  way,  saying  that  she  was  not 
cold  now,  that  they  would  walk 
up  and  down  and  wait  till  JS'orah 
came  back.  And  after  a  time — 
such  a  long  time  it  seemed — 
Koiah  did  appear,  but  not  alone ; 
for  Geoffrey  brought  her  proudly 
down  to  the  little  summer-house, 
and,  holding  out  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
Grant,  said,  0,  so  gladly, 

'  It's  all  right ;  will  you  take 
me  for  your  son  f 

She  could  not  refuse,  you 
know;  and  then  Madge  had  to 
be  won  over.  She  looked  doubt- 
ful at  first ;  but  when  Norah  put 
her  arms  round  her  and  whispered, 
'Darling,  you  know  I  promised 
I  would  only  marry  some  one  who 
would  love  you  dearly,  and  here 
he  is,'  she  gave  in,  accepted  Geof- 
frey very  civilly  as  a  brother,  and 
received  graciously  from  him  a 
brother's  kiss. 

Then  they  all  walked  back  to 
the  house ;  and  Mrs.  Brown,  ob- 
serving them  from  her  parlour- 
window,  remarked  to  her  hus- 
band, 

*I  wonder  now,  Brown,  who 
that  good-looking  gentleman  is  I 
He  arrived  this  afternoon  quite 
promifcuous  like ;  for  I  let  him 
in  myself.  And  Mrs.  Grant  she 
were  resting;  but  when  I  gave 
the  name  she  started  up  in  a  tro- 
mendous  huny,  and  looked  first 
surprised  and  then  as  pleased  as 
PuncL  Don't  fancy  he's  any  re- 
lation; for  thero  don't  be  any 
family  likeness  as  I  can  make  out.' 
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Brown,  whose  rkeumatisni  had 
not  crippled  his  mental  facoltieSy 
made  answer : 

*  My  dear,  he  don't  need  to  be 
a  relation  now ;  but  it  strikes  me 
he  will  be  before  long.  Don't 
yon  remember,  Maiy,  the  day  I 
spoke  to  you  over  the  stile  V 

^Gracious,  Brown,  so  that's 
your  opinion  !'  and  the  good  lady 
sank  back  in  her  chair  utterly 
amazed. 

As  the  church-bells  began  to 
ring  for  evening  service,  Geoffrey 
said  a  little  shyly, '  Are  any  of 
you  going  to  church  this  evening  ? 
Kortdiy  shall  you  and  I V  And  of 
course  Norah  answered^ Yes.'  So 
together  they  wended  their  way 
to  the  little  ivy-covered  church, 
where,  if  the  service  had  seemed 
peaceful  this  morning,  how  ten 
times  more  so  did  it  now !  I 
think  that  neither  of  them  ever 
repeated  the  thanksgiving  prayer 
so  heartily  before.  The  goodness 
and  loving  kindness  seemed  veiy, 
very  great  just  now ;  and  to  the 
many  blessings  of  this  life  one 
more,  the  greatest  of  all,  had  been 
added.  Strangely  enough,  when 
the  old  clergyman  had  mounted 
the  pulpit  and  opened  his  Bible, 
the  words  of  his  text  were  these  : 
*  Let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love 
is  of  God.' 

And  as  Geoffrey  and  Korah 
walked  home  under  the  starry  sky, 
something  moved  her  to  tell  him 
her  dream — that  strange  dream 
she  had  had,  it  seemed,  so  long 
ago  now ;  and  Geoffrey  answered : 

'  My  darling,  I  was  ready ;  so 
ready  to  help  you  with  that  bur- 
den if  I  had  thought  you  wanted 
me.  And  you  have  had  to  wait 
on  the  cold  hiUnside  all  this  time, 
my  little  Korah.' 

And  as  she  felt  his  strong  arm 
round  her,  she  answered  brightly : 

*Yes,  Geoflarey;  but  I  don't 
need  to  think  about  it  any  more 
now.     You  see  the  sun  was  shin- 


ing behind  a  cloud,  after  all;  it  has 
appeared  once  more.  And  I  am 
not  at  all  afraid  of  its  turning  out 
the  lamp  in  the  railway-carriage,' 
she  added,  laughing,  as  tliey 
reached  the  feirm. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
*Give  me  next  good,  an  nnderstandin^ 
wife, 
By  nature  vue,  not  leamM  by  much 
art; 
Some  knowledge  on  her  side  will  all  my 
lif  e   • 
More  scope  of  conversation  impart. 
Besides  her  inborn  virtue  fortify. 
They  are  most  firmly  good  that  best 

know  whv. 
«  *  *  * 

As  good  and  wise;  so  be  she  fit  for  me ; 
That  is  to  will,  and  not  to  will  the 
same. 

My  wife  is  my  adopted  self,  and  she 
As  me ;  so  what  1  love,  to  love  must 
frame; 

For  when,  by  marriage^  both  in  one  con- 
cur, 

Woman  converts  to  man,  not  man  to 
her.'— Sir  Thoxab  Ovbrbubt. 

The  next  morning  Geoffrey  re- 
turned to  his  mother.  Norah 
walked  with  him  to  the  station, 
saw  him  depart  with  a  hright  face, 
and  retraced  her  steps  to  the  farm. 

Madge,  being  a  child  of  some 
discrimination,  had  carefully  kept 
out  of  the  way  this  morning  until 
Geofirey  and  her  sister  had  started. 
After  they  had  left  some  time, 
she  determined  to  go  and  meet 
Norah,  knowing  well  that  on  the 
return  journey  her  company  would 
he  acceptable  enough. 

It  is  rather  a  tiying  time  to  the 
relations  of  a  young  lady  when 
she  first  becomes  engaged.  The 
very  love  that  makes  us  rejoice  at 
her  happiness  must  make  us  a 
trifle  sad  when  we  think  that, 
from  henceforth,  her  old  affection 
for  us  must  come  second.  We 
know  well  that  it  does  not  de- 
crease; only  another  love,  quite 
separate  from  it,  comes  quietly  in, 
pushes  us  gently  on  one  side,  and 
asserts  its  own  superiority.  Madge 
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fek  fiomething  of  this  as  she 
strolled  slowly  on  towards  the 
Ailway-staiion.  She  was  puzzling 
her  little  brains  over  a  problem 
that  wiser  heads  than  hers  have 
fuled  to  solve.  How  was  it  that 
her  aister  should,  without  any 
heffltationf  bestow  her  love  on 
this  eomparatiye  stranger,  while 
she,  Madge,  should  suddenly  find 
another  enthroned  in  the  place  in 
Norah's  heart  which  hitherto  she 
had  held  1  Her  brows  were  puck- 
eied  and  her  face  troubled  as  she 
walked  on,  with  eyes  so  bent  on 
the  ground  that  Norah  was  stand- 
ing face  to  flEu^e  with  her  before 
she  knew  it  Then  she  looked  up 
and  smiled ;  for  her  sister  seemed 
BO  thoroughly,  so  intensely  happy, 
she  felt  she  must  be  cheerful  too. 

*  How  good  of  you  to  come  and 
meet  me,  Madge !'  said  ^orah,  put- 
ting her  arm  within  her  sister's. 
'I  was  just  wishing  you  would, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  you ;  for 
since  this  tiresome  Mr.  Lindsay 
made  his  appearance  I  have  hardly 
spoken  a  word  to  you.' 

The  next  minute  she  regretted 
those  last  words;  for  Madge's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said 
rather  huskily, 

*0  ^orah,  it  will  not  make 
any  difference,  will  it?  you  won't 
letitr 

'  Any  difference,  dear  1  Do  you 
mean  in  my  love  for  yonl  0 
Madge,  what  could  put  such  ideas 
into  your  head  I  I  will  tell  you 
the  only  difference  it  shall  make. 
I  will  love  you  ten  times  m<2re9 
my  little  sister.' 

Madge's  face  brightened. 

'Really,  truly,  XorahP 

'Of  course,  darling.  Why, 
Madge,  you  will  have  just  twice 
as  much  love  as  before ;  for  Geof- 
frey' (and  the  name  came  shyly 
still)  '  is  prepared  to  be  very  fond 
of  his  new  sister.  Will  you  not 
be  pleased  to  have  a  brother, 
deair 


*  Well,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall,'  and  the  last  shadow 
vanished  from  Madge's  face ; '  but 
I  should  not  have  liked  you  tc 
many  any  one  else,  ^orah.' 

'You  won't  be  asked  to  like 
any  one  else,'  laughed  her  sister, 
'  so  I  suppose  I  may  consider  I 
have  your  approval;  and  very 
soon,  Madge,  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  spare  your  brother  a  little 
of  the  love  you  give  me.  I  can 
assure  you  he  is  far  the  more  de- 
serving of  it.' 

Madge  gave  an  expostulatory 
growL 

'  I  think  I  «WZ  get  to  like  him, 
but  you  don't  need  to  run  yourself 
down ;  it  won*t  make  a  bit  of  dif- 
ference;' and  she  gave  the  arm 
she  held  a  loving  squeeze. 

So  ^orah  felt  satisfied,  as  well 
she  might.  Her  cup  of  happiness 
was  fuU,  even  to  overflowing,  and 
it  only  seemed  the  greater  for  the 
trials  that  had  gone  before.  She 
could  see  now  tiiat  there  had  not 
been  one  too  many.  'Absence 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder;^ 
and  though  it  was  beginning  to 
feel  very  fond  when  she  and  Geof- 
frey were  together,  she  knew  that 
the  love  she  bore  him  now  was 
ten  times  deeper,  stronger,  more 
womanly  than  it  had  been  before. 
It  had  been  tried  and  had  stood 
the  test. 

She  and  her  mother  had  a  long 
confidential  talk  that  night  after 
Madge  had  gone  to  bed,  when  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  last 
two  months,  and  all  the  happy 
dreams  of  the  future — ^that  hiazy 
future,  which  seemed  to  Norah 
just  now  so  full  of  every  possible 
joy — were  openly  poured  into  that 
loving  ear.  Many  years  ago  the 
mother  had  had  just  such  bright 
dreams  for  herself,  when  her  fu- 
ture had  seemed  as  full  of  sun- 
shine and  promise  as  did  her  little 
daughter's  now ;  and,  though  there 
had  come  sorrows,  she  had  never 
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pictared  them,  troubles  sometimes 
tieading  close  behind  the  joys. 
Tet,  looking  back  now,  she  could 
still  calmly  say, '  It  is  well  ;*  and 
she  would  not  hare  had  her 
child's  thoughts  one  shade  less 
blight  to-night;  for  surely  we 
may  eig'oy  the  sunshine,  and  even 
look  on  into  what  seems  so  bright 
beyond,  provided  only  that,  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  we  still  try  to 
walk  &ithfully  on  in  the  shade 
'  till  the  day  break,  and  the  sha- 
dows flee  away.' 

^orah  looked  up  somewhat 
wistfully  into  her  mother's  fisu^e. 

'  Mother,  tell  me  how  to  make 
Geoffrey  a  good  wife.  You  know 
all  about  it,  and  I  have  eyerything 
to  learn  stilL' 

Mrs.  Grant  smiled  as  she  gently 
stroked  the  little  head  at  her 
knee,  and  answered, 

^  I  think,  my  darling,  the  best 
guide  you  can  have  will  be  love. 
True  love,  you  know,  Korah ;  not 
blind  worship.  The  day  before 
I  was  married  my  mother  advised 
me  to  leam  by  heart  some  words 
of  Jeremy  Taylor*s.  I  did,  and 
have  never  forgotten  them,  though 
I  fear  I  have  not  always  remem- 
bered to  act  up  to  them.  Shall 
I  repeat  them  to  you  now,  Norah  V 

'  Do,  mother,  please.' 

And  still  looking  tenderly  down 
at  the  little  face,  Mrs.  Grant  re- 
peated slowly  and  gently : 

<  <<  A  good  wife  is  Heaven's  last 
best  gift  to  man ;  his  angel  and 
ministers  of  graces  innumerable ; 
his  gem  of  many  virtues;  his 
casket  of  jewels.  Her  voice  is 
sweet  music ;  her  smile  his  bright- 
est day ;  her  kiss  the  guardian  of 
his  mnocence ;  her  arms  the  pale 
of  his  safety,  the  balm  of  his 
health,  the  balsam  of  his  life ;  her 
industiy  his  surest  wealth ;   her 


economy  his  safest  steward] 
lips  his  faithful  counsellors ; 
bosom  the  softest  pillow  of  ! 
cares;  and 
advo<^ates 
on  his  head." 


*r/ 


I  her  prayers  the  ablesf  S-  J 
of  Heaven's  blesdncs   ^A^, 


blesdngs   ^^ 


And  here  we  most  leave  Nonh, 
with  all  the  future  lying  bright 
before  her.  We  may  just  add 
that,  on  reaching  home  again,  she 
received  a  mother's  kiss  and  wel- 
come from  kind  old  Mrs.  Lindsay ; 
that  Madge's  love  was  soon  entire- 
ly won  by  the  new  brother;  that 
many  were  the  warm  congratula- 
tions Norah  received  from  inends 
far  and  near ;  and  that  numeroTU 
were  the  presents  which  came 
pouring  in  as  substantial  marks  of 
their  affection.  Miss  Duff  even 
remembered  to  send  her  a  laige 
pincushion,  neatly  filled  with  the 
sharpest  of  pins,  which  every  one 
thought  very  characteristic  of  the 
giver. 

So  many  people  have  written 
descriptions  of  weddings,  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  the 
number:  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
before  many  months  were  over,  a 
wedding-party  did  leave  that  home 
in  Addison-gardens;  that  one  fine 
morning  Norah  left  it  a  maiden 
to  return  a  wife;  and  that  many 
were  the  prayers  and  good  wishes 
which  attended  the  opening  of 
Norah  Lindsay's  married  life. 

And  now,  reader,  you  and  I 
must  part. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
write  of  those  dear  Highland  hills ; 
for  I  can  look  back  to  many  happy 
days  spent  *  among  the  heather ;' 
and  am  glad  to  have  thus  been 
able  to  pay  my  small  tribute  of 
affection  to  them. 

Good-bye ! 


Ajl"» 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  great  Warlow  Castle  estate, 
aa  moat  people  know,  extends 
some  fifteen  miles  along  the  shore 
of  a  northern  county,  and  at  one 
point  goes  back  some  fifteen  miles 
into  the  interior.  It  is  a  small 
principality  in  itself.  It  com- 
prises one  or  two  towns,  seven 
or  eight  viUagea,  mountain  land, 
rich  pastures  and  arable  lands, 
and  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
finest.  Beneath  the  surface  of 
this  wide  expanse  lie  immense 
coalfields,  whose  area  and  approxi- 
mate depth  have  been  ascertained 
by  competent  scientific  authori- 
ties. Not  a  single  load  has  been 
earned  away,  although  sometimes 
it  outcrops  from  the  surface ;  for 
the  owners  of  this  great  estate 
have  no  desire  that  the  picturesque 
should  be  exchanged  for  the  pro- 
fitable. Still  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that,  when  our  present  coal- 
mines are  burned  out,  there  are 
2  stores  in  reserve  that  may 
p  to  keep  old  England  warm. 
Warlow  Castle  itself  is  an  old  his- 
torical edifice.  It  is  mentioned 
IB  the  local  histories,  and  has  its 
place  also  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
Ind*  Its  beacon-tower  is  a  land- 
auok  to  the  shipping  of  the  three 
kingdoms  as  the  vessels  traverse 
tile  Irish  Channel     The  castle 
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was  formerly  of  immense  extent ; 
and  for  many  generations  it  had 
been  left  in  a  state  of  ruin,  until 
twenty  years  ago  one  portion  of  it 
had  been  rendered  habitable  and 
had  been  appropriately  fitted.  The 
great  hall,  which  reminded  one  of 
a  college-hall  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, had  been  rendered  imper- 
vious to  rain  and  wind.  It  was 
too  large  for  use,  except  for  a 
Christmas  wassail,  or  for  some 
public  festivity,  as  when  visited 
by  the  British  Archsdological  So- 
ciety. A  portion  of  the  thick 
walls  was  washed  by  the  rising 
tide,  and  at  high  water  presented 
a  very  imposing  appearance.  On 
the  west  there  was  a  little  bay,  in 
which  a  rude  kind  of  breakwater 
had  made  a  primitive  harbour, 
where,  now  and  then,  some  fish- 
ing craft  would  find  refuge  in 
rough  weather.  Eastward  there 
was  a  delicious  little  creek  with  a 
sandy  beach.  There  was  a  wood 
with  cunning  paths  cut  through 
it,  and  a  noble  walk  over  the 
clifiis.  In  the  grounds  there  was 
a  famous  mineral  grotto,  glittering 
with  a  thousand  dyes  from  the 
cut  and  polished  stones.  There 
was  good  shooting  over  the  home- 
iBxm  and  for  thousands  of  acres 
beyond.  The  least  ruined  part  of 
the  old  castle  had  been  made 
habitable  and  turned  into  a  shoot- 
aa 
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ing-box.  It  was  small,  indeed, 
compared  with  the  original  struc- 
tuie;  but  it  had  some  noble  rooms 
overlooking  the  ocean  on  one  side, 
forest  and  moorland  on  the  other. 

Warlow  Castle  was  the  old  seat 
of  the  Warlows  j  but  it  was  not 
their  regular  residence.  It  was 
too  old,  decayed,  and  limited  for 
that  Warlow  Park,  some  fifteen 
miles  off,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
estate,  was  their  country  seat. 
The  family  had  also  a  town-house 
in  a  West-end  square.  If  the  cas- 
tle exhibited  the  archaic  and  his- 
torical side  of  the  Warlow  family, 
the  park  showed  the  modem  and 
luxurious  side.  The  panels  of  the 
drawing-room  were  painted  by 
Turner  himself  j  the  walls  were 
brilliant  with  pictures  fresh  from 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  And  such  stables  and 
such  kennels  1  You  only  wished 
that  Hodge  and  his  brethren  on 
the  estate  were  lodged  half  as 
warmly  and  completely.  The 
castle  was  famous  for  its  old  ar- 
mory, the  park  for  its  picture- 
gallery  and  its  library.  The 
library  was  especially  a  luxurious 
room,  and  almost  an  equal  to  the 
library  of  the  Athenseum  Club. 
Here,  when  the  season  was  over, 
great  fashionable  parties  used 
to  assemble ;  and  the  wit,  music, 
and  laughter  of  London  parties 
were  prolonged  till  the  advent 
of  Christmas,  and  ofben  till  the 
meeting  of  Parliament. 

Tet  there  were  rumours  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  skeleton, 
of  a  very  special  sort,  in  the  pri- 
vate cupboard  of  Philip  Warlow, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  He  was  a 
prosperous  man,  with  a  large 
family  of  big  handsome  children 
'emerging  into  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. But  there  were  sinister 
rumours  in  the  air ;  some,  indeed, 
of  a  very  vague  character,  but 
others  that  partook  of  a  precise 


and  determinate  form.     Certain 
it  was  that  a  generation  ago  the 
title  and  estates  had  parted  com- 
pany.   The  baronet,  three  degrees 
removed,  old  Sir  Anthony  War- 
low,  had  quarrelled  with  his  eld- 
est son.     It  was  a  trick  peculiar 
to  that  family,  but  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  family.     There 
was  no  enWl,  and  the  eldest  son 
was   disinherited.     We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  was  about  money 
or  about  a  woman,  the  two  primal 
causes  of  most  of  the   mischief 
going  on  in  the  world.     Then  a 
certain  settlement  of  the  estates 
was  made  by  the  morose  baronet 
The  eldest  son  was  left  with  what 
might  come  to   him  out  of  his 
mother's  jointure.     Then  the  es- 
tates themselves  were  settled  in 
a  peculiar  fashion.    The  process 
may  be  thus  described :  The  es- 
tates were  left  to  A,  and  failing  A 
to  B,  and  failing  B  to  C,and  &ilmg 
C  to  D,  and  failing  D  to  E,  and 
failing  E  to  F,  and  failing  F  to  G. 
Beyond  G  (that  is  to  say,  beyond 
the  seventh  name)  the  settlement 
of  the  estates  did  not  extend.    A, 
in  this  case,  was  the  baronet*8  se- 
cond son,  B  was  his  brother,  C 
was  his  nephew,  D  was  another 
nephew,  and  so  on.     There  was 
a  very  remarkable  feature  about 
this    settlement    of   the    estates 
which  alone  might  have  been  pro- 
vocative of  litigation.     After  A 
had  enjoyed  them  they  were  to 
go,  not  to  the  children  of  A,  but 
to  B ;  and  after  B,  to  G  ;  and  so 
on,  for  the  next  succeeding  letters. 
Some  legal  doubt  was  thrown 
on  this  very  extraordinary  kind 
of  settlement  Of  course  A  would 
have  a  very  natural  desire  that 
the  property  should  go  to  his  own 
children.  But  A,  though  married, 
had  no  children ;  and  he  had  been 
quite  contented  with  saving  huge- 
ly for  the  widow.    When  he  died 
it  was  found  that  B,  G,  D,  and  £ 
had  all  died  in  his  lifetime,  being 
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soldiers  in  the  Crimean  war.     E 
had  a  laige  family,  about  nine 
children.  The  extraordinary  thing 
was  that  they  all  died   off  like 
ftheep  in  a  dry-rot.^     Scarlatina 
thinned  the  nursery ;  the  son  of 
the  house  was  killed  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field; another  grown  lad,  a 
midshipman  in  the  royal  navy, 
died  of  yellow-fever  in  the  West 
Indies.    Of  the  whole  family  of 
children  not  one  survived  to  cheer 
the   desolated   old    age   of   the 
parents.     Then  the  old  women  in 
the  neighbourhood — of  both  sexes 
— ^began  to   shake  their  heads. 
There  was  no  blessing  in  the  pos- 
session of  estates  which  debarred 
the  lawful  heir  of  his  rights.  Lord 
Burleigh,    with    his    celebrated 
diake  of  the  head,  was  a  mere 
fool  to  them.  F  died,  leaving  two 
daughters.    It  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  two  daughters  of 
F  would  contest  the  right  of  the 
next  person  in  the  settlement  to 
oust  them   from   the    property. ' 
Nevertheless   they    did   nothing 
of  the  kind.     Perhaps  they  had 
been  *  squared'  by  G.    Perhaps, 
being  weak-minded  females,  they 
were  a&aid  a  curse  would  alight 
upon  them,  and  they  would  die 
off  in  case  tiiey  entered  upon  pos- 
session of  the  property.    Peihaps 
they  bad   been   left   sufficiently 
well-off   by   their    father,   and 
did  not  care  to  risk  the  chances 
of  litigation.     Anyhow  the  park 
and  the  castle,  with  the  large  in- 
tervening   estotes,  came  quietly 
into  possession  of  G.     He  was 
quite  an  old  man  when  this  hap- 
pened, and  had  a  grown-up  son 
with  a  young  family.    G  soon 
died,  and  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead,  and  became  member,  as  it 
is  said,  for  the  western  division  of 
the  county.    But  there  were  ru- 
mofon  affecting  the  security  of  his 
tiUei.  Pablie  opinion  impaled  Mr. 
Philip  Warlow,  M.P.,  on  the  horns 
of  a  l^gal  dilemma.     If  he  had 


the  power  to  bequeath  the  estates 
to  his  children,  then  such  power 
would  have  belonged  equally  to  the 
preceding  tenant  in  tail,  whom  I 
have  caUed  F,  and  who  left  two 
daughters.  These  were  two  maid- 
en ladies  of  an  uncertain,  or 
rather  too  certain,  age,  from  whom 
could  be  expected  no  hope  of  mar- 
riage, or  at  least  none  of  posteri- 
ty. They  were  worthy  souls,  who 
dropped  quietly  out  of  existence, 
as,  horn  this  moment,  they  will 
also  drop  entirely  out  of  my  story. 
They  lived  in  great  comfort ;  and 
it  was  found  on  their  decease 
that  they  had  left  a  very  consid- 
erable legacy  to  Mr.  Philip  War- 
low.  But  here  another  difficulty 
presented  itself.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  by  this  time 
the  vengeance  of  old  Sir  Anthony 
might  have  satiated  itself.  All 
the  interests  for  which  he  had 
provided  had  failed.  The  entire 
series  of  those  named  in  the  will 
had  been  exhausted.  Under  such 
circumstances  would  not  the  pro- 
perty revert  to  the  direct  heir, 
Sir  Anthony  Warlow  and  his 
descendants?  There  were  rumours 
also  that  the  irate  Sir  Anthony 
had  wrongfully  diverted  the  sue- 
cession  from  his  peccant  son,  and 
that  he  had  no  power  to  create 
such  a  diversion  under  the  set- 
tlement by  which  he  himself  held 
the  estates  from  a  source  still 
further  off  and  higher  up.  The 
rumour  was  that  the  castle 
and  estates  were  to  be  held  to- 
gether in  perpetuity  by  an  indis- 
soluble tenure.  Since  the  con- 
spicuous failure,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  Berkeley  peerage  of 
making  the  title  go  with  the 
lands,  the  notion  was  that  there 
was  not  much  use  in  trying  to 
make  lands  go  with  a  title.  Any- 
how the  air  was  full  of  rumours. 
It  was  said  that  whenever  Philip 
Warlow,  M.P.,  should  go— and 
being  a  hearty,  florid,   middle- 
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aged  man,  it  did  not  appear  likely 
that  he  would  go  soon — ^there 
would  be  a  great  fight.  It  was 
not  80  very  sure  who  would  show 
fight.  The  last  Sir  Anthony  was 
dead,  leaving  a  widow  and  an 
only  daughter.  He  had  been  a 
poor  man;  and  it  was  believed 
that  a  good-natured  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had 
given  him  a  very  moderate  diplo- 
matic appointment,  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  a  baronet  of 
old  lineage  but  decayed  fortunes. 
At  least  that  was  the  view  taken  by 
a  Eadical  member  of  the  House, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  had  proposed 
to  omit  from  the  Estimates  the  very 
moderate  sum  which  represented 
Sir  Anthony's  official  income.  He 
had  been  very  much  vexed  by 
the  circumstance,  and  made  a 
threat  that  he  would  resign.  No 
one  took  the  threat  as  seriously 
meant,  or  cared  in  the  least 
whether  it  was  so  meant  or  not. 
It  was,  however,  stringently  car- 
ried out  by  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  Death;  for  the  baronet 
died  not  very  long  after.  He  left 
this  only  child,  and,  to  the  great 
luck  of  the  Philip  Warlows,  it 
was  said  that  she  was  consump- 
tive. It  had  oozed  out  at  last — 
no  one  exactly  knows  how  such 
private  matters  become  public 
property — that  she  was  ordered 
to  spend  every  winter  of  her  life 
in  the  south  of  France.  If  only 
this  conflicting  interest  were  re- 
moved, then  Philip  Warlow,  M.P., 
who  was  popularly  accredited 
with  the  '  Old  One's  luck,'  would 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Neverthe- 
less there  were  some  old-fashion- 
ed people — the  same  who  had 
shaken  their  heads  and  said  that 
no  blessing  belonged  to  an  utgust 
inheritance — ^who  were  found  to 
back,  in  their  visions  of  the  future^ 
the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Then  were  there  three  f^hiHp 
Warlows  in  succession.  There 
was  the  old  man,  who  came  in- 
to the  estates  late,  and  dying 
soon  after,  his  son,  Philip  War- 
low,  the  present  possessor,  took 
them;  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
nevertheless  he  took  them,  and 
had  held  possession  for  more  than 
nineteen  years.  His  eldest  son 
was  yet  another  Philip,  with  whom 
I  myself  had  been  personally  ac- 
quainted, which  led  to  my  coming 
down,  as  the  reader  will  hear  pre- 
sently, into  the  Warlow  country. 
The  same  reader  may  call  them, 
if  he  likes,  according  to  public- 
school  fashion,  Philip  primus, 
Philip  secfinduSf  and  Philip  ter- 
tins.  This  cadet  branch  of  the 
fjEimily  had  always  affected  the 
name  PhUip  as  the  elder  line 
had  adopted  the  name  Anthony. 
As  my  narrative  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  gentleman  who 
represents  the  middle  term — ^the 
member  of  Parliament  and  the 
holder  of  estates — it  will  be  found 
that  we  need  not  preserve  these 
distinctions  very  closely.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  I  became 
somewhat  closely  acquainted  with 
his  son,  Philip  tertius,  an  acquaint- 
ance in  which  there  was  more  of 
intimacy  than  of  affection,  or 
even  of  friendship.  I  was  the 
elder  and  more  experienced  of  the 
two.  It  so  happened  that  we 
both  had  rooms  in  King's  Bench- 
walk.  He  had  better  rooms,  and 
better  furnished,  than  mine  by  a 
great  deal,  and  I  was  able  to  do 
him  some  neighbourly  acts  of 
kindness.  We  had  messed  to- 
gether at  the  same  table  in  hall. 
We  were  members  of  the  same 
club.  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  through  a  casual  introduction 
at  the  club.  Also,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain small  debatingclub,  got  up 
among  the  men  of  our  inn,  which 
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was  held  once  a  month,  and  was 
popularly  known  as  The  Lunatics, 
to  which  we  both  belonged ;  and 
in  tl^eir  lucid  intervals  the  mem- 
bers of  this  debating  -  club  had 
considerable     social     intercourse 
among  themselves.     In  this  way 
hardly  a  day  passed,  especially  in 
term  time,  without  our  meeting 
at  least  once,  if  not  oftener.  When 
the  family  came  up  to  town  in  the 
winter,  I  got  into   the   way   of 
occasionally  dining   with   them. 
With  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  I  got  on  very  fairly  well. 
The  gills    were  jolly   bouncing 
young  women,  with  a  great  de^ 
of  practical  sagacity  about  them. 
They  perfectly  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  post-nuptial  and 
ante -nuptial   settlement.     They 
regarded  me  in  the  proper  light 
of  a  Detrimental;   and,  indeed, 
this  is  precisely  what  I  was.    I 
was  connected  a  good  deal  with 
one  of  the  London  dailies  at  that 
time,  and  was  able  to  throw  an 
occasional  box  in  the  way  of  the 
young  people,  which  gave  me  a 
certain  amount  of  popularity  with 
them.     My  experience  is  that  it 
is  especially  rich  people  who  like 
to  have   this  kind   of  attention 
shown  them.     In  this  way  I  be- 
came a  lecognised  vbitor  at  their 
town  boose,  and  this  summer  I 
received  a  long- deferred  invitation 
to  visit  them  at  Warlow  Park. 
But  while  I  got  on  very  well  with 
the  juniors,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  was  much  of  a  favourite  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  PhOip  Warlow.     I 
presume  that  the  lady  had  her 
maternal  cares  for  her  young  brood 
of  girls,  and  did  not  care  to  en- 
courage the   calls  of  a  briefless 
barrister.     For  my  own  part,  I 
think  that  she  might  have  safely 
spared  herself  any  solicitude.  But 
between  Philip  Warlow,  the  mem- 
ber, and  myself  I  saw  from  the 
fixBt  that  there  was  no  love  lost. 
We  each  had  a  kind  of  attraction 


of  repulsion  for  the  other.  As  a 
rule,  his  eye  never  met  your  own. 
Now,  without  wishing  to  generalise 
harshly,  my  impression  is  that  if 
a  man's  eye  sedulously  avoids  your 
own,  that  man  is  either  of  de- 
ficient intellect  or  a  rogue,  or  a 
not  uncommon  combination  of  the 
two.  When  my  eye  encountered 
his  unawares,  I  found  that  it  was 
an  eye  which  I  disliked  intensely. 
It  was  a  restless  eye,  a  mean  eye, 
a  furtive  eye,  an  uneasy  eye,  a 
malevolent  eye.  I  should  hardly 
have  imagined  that  so  many  bad 
things  could  have  been  said  of 
the  human  eye.  But  of  course  I 
did  not  allow  my  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  gentleman's  eyes 
to  affect  the  amenities  of  our  social 
intercourse. 

lliere  was  one  little  matter  in 
reference  to  my  visit  to  Warlow 
Park  with  which  I  was  not  at  all 
pleased.  The  arrangement  was 
that  I  should  go  towards  the  end 
of  July,  when  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  was  drawing  near,  and 
town  was  fast  emptying.  Mrs. 
Warlow  said  that  the  park  would 
be  so  full  of  guests  coming  down 
for  grouse-shooting  on  the  famous 
Warlow  moors  that  she  would 
have  to  give  me  and  two  or  three 
other  young  men  quarters  for  the 
night  at  the  Warlow  Arms.  I 
supposed  that  it  was  really  neces- 
sary; but,  all  the  same,  I  felt 
that  I  was  rather  being  left  out 
in  the  cold.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  only  one  other  young 
man  expatriated  with  myself  to 
the  hotel,  a  young  fellow  with 
whom  I  had  not  much  sympathy, 
and  who  had  just  passed  from  a 
local  militia  regiment  into  the 
line.  Before  long  he  was  taken 
into  the  house,  and  I  was  left  the 
solitary  outsider.  I  may  here 
mention  that  old  Warlow  M.P. — 
it  was  only  a  man  with  his  pecu- 
liar optics  that  could  have  done 
go — edlowed  me  the  gratification 
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of  paying  my  own  bill  at  the  inn, 
which  certainly  much  detracted 
from  the  sense  of  being  his  guest, 
more  especially  as  my  landlord, 
having  to  make  his  profits  in  the 
season,  charged  as  much  as  he 
thought  that  there  would  be  any 
chance  of  his  obtaining. 

Certainly  that  country  inn  was 
a  delicious  place.  The  landlord, 
to  give  him  his  due,  had  made  it 
the  most  comfortable  of  hotels. 
Its  scenic  position  was  unique- 
ly beautiful.  Eoses  and  honey- 
suckles clambered  around  the  mul- 
lioned  windows,  in  the  rear  lay  a 
garden  and  croquet-lawn,  and  be- 
yond that  an  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  hills.  The  private  rooms, 
so  far  as  possible,  were  carefully 
secluded  from  the  business  pre- 
mises. In  front  was  the  road  from 
the  park  to  the  castle,  and  a  fine 
trout -river  ran  nearly  parallel. 
The  park  was  a  very  grand  place — 
shooting,  riding,  driving,  crowded 
rooms,  and  splendid  feeds.  But 
I  came  very  much  to  fancy,  and 
even  to  prefer,  the  inn,  especially 
after  Lieutenant  Stubbs,  a  fellow 
of  no  merit,  had  left  me  alone  in 
my  ingloriou5ness.  I  had  quiet 
tastes,  and  something  on  hand  in 
the  way  of  reading  and  writing. 
By  and  by  also  a  special  attrac- 
tion arose.  Sitting  at  the  coffee- 
room  window,  and  smoking  the 
meditative  cigar  as  I  looked  at 
papers  and  books,  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  two  ladies, 
who  used  slowly  to  promenade  in 
the  walks,  or  sit  reading  or  sew- 
ing for  hours  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees.  In  truth,  they  formed 
pleasant  figures  to  contemplate 
with  that  background  of  eztra- 
ordinar}'  b^uty.  The  two  ladies 
might  well  be  taken  for  two  sisters ; 
but  after  a  time,  by  many  tokens 
not  easily  definable,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  they  were  mother  and 
daughter.  The  elder  had  the  re- 
mains of  great  personal  beauty; 


and  the  younger  one,  without 
direct  claims  to  '  professional 
beauty,'  in  the  clear  candour  of 
countenance  and  the  melting  eyes, 
had  that  beautiful  expression 
which  is  the  best  part  of  beauty. 
I  got  into  the  habit  of  watchi^ 
these  ladies  with  considerable  in- 
terest. It  was  pleasant  to  see  such 
forms  and  faces ;  pleasant  to  hear 
the  vibrating  tones  of  their  ex- 
quisite voices. 

I  casually  inquired  at  the  bar 
of  the  inn  one  day  what  their 
names  might  be,  but  I  got  no 
information.  They  were  simply 
known  as  the  lady  and  the  young 
lady.  They  received  no  letters 
and  expected  no  callers.  There 
were  no  other  ladies  staying  in 
the  house.  The  only  other  guests 
were  one  or  two  artists  or  fisher- 
men. Very  pleasant  fellows  too 
they  seemed,  and  quite  as  hapi^ 
in  the  hotel-bar  in  the  evening  as 
they  could  be  amid  the  splendid 
hospitalities  of  Warlow  Park. 

One  day  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  these  two  ladies  a  slight 
service. 

There  was  a  little  side-gate  near 
the  hotel  which  led  by  a  narrow 
sylvan  path  amid  the  more  secluded 
lawns  and  woodlands  of  the  park. 
This  was  the  way  by  which  I 
more  commonly  strolled  up  to  the 
house  after  breakfast,  and  I  pos- 
sessed a  private  key  to  it. 

As  I  strolled  up  one  particular 
morning,  I  found  the  two  ladies 
looking,  with  admiring,  wistful, 
longing  eyes,  beyond  the  little  gate 
towards  the  path  and  the  lovely 
vista  beyond- 

When  I  was  about  to  use  the 
latchkey,  I  was  struck  by  Hub 
evident  expression,  and  said,  rais- 
ing my  hat, 

'  Perhaps  you  ladies  would  like 
to  take  a  look  at  the  grounds  f 

*0,  I  should  like  to* do  so 
above  all  things/  said  the  young 
lady,  with  alacrity. 
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*My  love,  we  must  be  very 
caiefiil  not  to  intrude/  said  the 
mother ;  '  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  place  has  a  very  special  interest 
for  ns,  and  if  you  are  sure  that  we 
are  not  intruding — * 

'Tou  see  I  have  the  key/  I 
said;  'and  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  I  might  take  you  in.' 

I  was  not  altogether  so  certain 
as  I  professed  to  be ;  but  I  was 
iesolved  to  oblige  the  ladies, 
though  I  might  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  the  entire  company  as- 
sembled at  the  house. 

The  glades  and  gardens  were 
pretty  enough,  though  the  sceneiy 
was  far  from  having  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  castle  by  the  sea. 
We  walked  on  tranquilly  enough 
in  the  different  avenues.  The 
ladies  had  evidently  much  bo- 
tanical knowledge,  and  noticed 
the  rich  variety  of  trees  and 
plants;  but  their  minds  were 
apparently  busied  with  something 
beyond  the  immediate  scene. 
They  asked  a  few  questions  about 
the  &mily  at  the  house,  and  also 
about  one  or  two  celebrated  people 
who  were  staying  there  at  the 
time.  Evidently  they  did  not 
take  me  for  a  celebrated  person, 
or  suppose  that  I  was  staying 
there;  or  it  might  have  been 
simply  tact  and  good  manners 
that  prevented  any  inquiry  of  the 
kind.  I  was  a  little  annoyed 
when,  at  a  certain  turning  in  the 
path,  I  met  the  master  of  the 
house  coming  along  an  avenue 
with  some  letters  in  his  hand  and 
a  dog  at  his  heels. 

*That  is  Mr.  Warlow  himself/ 
I  said  to  the  ladies. 

'  O  dear,  let  us  turn  back !'  said 
the  lady.  '  I  should  not  like  to 
meet  that  man  on  any  account  / 
and  for  the  moment  she  was  posi- 
tively anxious. 

'That  man'  saved  us  the  trou- 
ble ;  and  giving  a  scowl  of  recog- 
nition, in  acknowledgment  of  my 


salute,  he  turned  away  abruptly 
himself. 

The  ladies  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  pursue  their  walk  after  this 
rencontre.  I  did  not  say  a  word 
about  being  myself  bound  for  the 
house.  I  accompanied  them  back 
through  the  grounds  to  the  front 
door  of  the  hotel,  where  they  took 
their  leave  with  a  courteous  ex- 
pression of  thanks. 

Warlow  Castle  presented  a 
grand  gala  appearance  one  night 
during  my  stay.  It  was  a  Fo- 
resters' fete,  or  the  meeting  of  a 
mechanics'  institution,  or  some- 
thing to  do  with  an  archaeological 
society.  Anyhow,  there  was  an 
immense  gathering.  The  people 
at  the  park  had  an  electioneering 
interest  to  serve,  and  to  give  up 
the  castle  for  eifeie  was  one  way  of 
serving  it  The  old  dilapidated 
hall,  which  had  been  most  careful- 
ly refitted,  served  as  a  ballroom. 
It  was  adorned  with  shields  and 
banners,  and  festooned  with 
flowers.  *At  an  early  period  of 
the  evening,'  as  the  phrase  goes, 
John  Warlow,  M.P.,  had  exhibit- 
ed his  honourable  person,  and 
ventilated  his  politics,  and  ex- 
plained his  conduct,  compared 
with  which  driven  snow  was  no- 
thing in  point  of  whiteness.  One 
or  two  other  speeches  were  made, 
and,  in  fact,  it  had  been  arranged 
that  I  should  speak  myself;  and 
as  a  young  barrister  on  my  promo- 
tion, I  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
air  my  oratory.  But  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  dancing  as  compared  to  listen- 
ing. When  the  head  and  the 
heels  come  into  competition,  the 
sufi'rages  of  the  young  people  are 
generally  given  to  the  heels.  I 
had  reason  to  be  glad  afterwards 
that  I  had  not  committed  myself 
to  the  cause  of  the  de  facto  War- 
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lows  instead  of  the  de  jure  War- 
lows. 

Certainly  there  is  a  glamour  in 
xuoonliglit,  something  that  won- 
derfully sets  off  the  buttresses  and 
battlements  of  an  ancient  castle. 
The  committee  that  managed  the 
festive  proceedings  had  judicious- 
ly selected  a  night  when  the  moon 
was  at  the  full.  The  high  tide 
murmured  against  the  battlement- 
ed  walls.  The  rooms  of  the  man- 
sion were  thrown  open  for  re- 
freshment and  conversation ;  but 
such  was  the  whirl  of  the  dan- 
cers, so  incessant  the  buzz  of  the 
talk,  that  many  persons  with 
linked  arms  promenaded  the  great 
central  space,  the  place  d'armes, 
as  it  might  be  called.  Others 
went  down  to  the  shore,  and  a 
few  even  went  for  a  midnight  row 
on  the  placid  sea,  that  was  as  a 
mill-pond.  Going  down  myself 
to  the  little  pier,  and  watching  the 
moonlit  waves,  I  found  the  two 
ladies  of  the  hotel  apparently  en- 
gaged in  the  same  way. 

I  ventured  to  raise  my  hat  and 
to  salute  them. 

'  And  so  you  are  not  dancing, 
ladies.' 

'  No,'  said  the  elder  lady ;  '  we 
did  not  come  to  dance.  We  only 
came  to  see  the  place.  I  believe 
it  is  only  thrown  open  altogether 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this.' 

'  It  is  a  very  striking  and  beau- 
tiful place.' 

*  It  is,  indeed.  It  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  all  along  the  west- 
em  coast.' 

*  But  the  people  came  to  dance, 
that  is  quite  clear,  and  do  not 
care  much  about  the  antiquities 
or  the  architectural  beauties.' 

'It  was  impossible  to  dance. 
The  company  was  so  very  mixed/ 
murmured  the  younger. 

'  In  a  lai^e  country  gathering 
like  this,'  said  the  elderly  lady, 
*  it  is  generally  supposed  that  you 
cannot  have verymuchcomfortand 


enjoyment  unless  you  know  at 
least  fifty  persons.' 

'  And  I  don't  suppose  we  know 
five,'  said  the  younger  lady. 

'  And  so  this  wilful  girl  chose 
to  come  down  to  the  waterside, 
where  you  certainly  get  the  best 
view  of  the  castle.  I  only  hope 
she  will  not  catch  cold  in  the 
night  air.' 

*  Nonsense,  mother !  Who  ever 
heard  of  catching  cold  on  a  warm 
night  of  July  V 

'She  is  a  delicate  plant,  Mr. 
Evelyn.'  (The  ladies  knew  my 
name,  though  I  did  not  know 
theirs.)  'She  cannot  stand  an 
English  winter.  It  is  only  in  the 
summer  that  I  can  let  her  take 
these  liberties  with  herself.' 

'  I  am  getting  quite  strong,  and' 
shall  soon  be  able  to  do  whatever 
I  like,  and  I  confess  that  I  should 
like  to  have  a  dance.' 

I  hastened  to  propose  myself  as 
a  partner  for  the  next  dance.  TLe 
young  lady  seemed  pleased,  but 
she  looked  at  her  mother  hesitat- 
ingly. 

•  To  say  the  truth,  sir,  we  have 
hardly  the  heart  to  dance  here ; 
and  there  are  reasons  why  we 
should  not  We  are  here  in  a 
wrong  position.  We  ought  to  be 
hosts,  not  guests.' 

I  felt  puzzled,  and  no  doubt  I 
looked  puzzled  as  well. 

'Why  not  tell  him,  mother f 
said  the  girL  '  He  will  not  men- 
tion to  any  one  who  we  are.' 

'  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear, 
Mr.  Evelyn,  that  that  castle  and 
the  woods  around  it,  and  all  the 
lands  and  villages  away  from  here 
to  the  park,  by  right  belong  to  me.' 

'  Belong  to  yon  V  I  exclaimed, 
in  amaze. 

'  Yes,  by  right  they  belong  to 
me,  or  rather,  to  my  daughter.' 

I  knew  the  family  history  of 
the  Warlows,  and  that  skeleton 
in  the  cupboard,  the  fear  of  a  dis- 
puted inheritance. 
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'There  is  only  one  person  in 
the  world/  I  said,  *  besides  the 
present  possessor,  who  could  ever 
entertain  sach  an  idea.' 

'  And  who  is  that,  pray  V 

*  Lady  Warlow  is  the  person 
whom  I  mean.' 

*  I  am  Lady  Warlow.' 

•  *  I  understood  that  Lady  War- 
low  had  left  this  country  for  good, 
and  found  a  home  in  Italy.' 

*  That  is  only  partly  right  In 
the  winter,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
my  daughter,  I  live  on  the  Italian 
seaboard,  and  generally  go  into 
Switzerland  for  the  summer.  But 
every  second  or  third  summer  I 
come  to  England,  and  I  do  not 
lose  sight  of  my  claims  and  my 
right.  For  myself  I  do  not  care 
for  riches.  They  have  very  little 
attraction  for  me.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  for  me  to  lose  sight  of 
my  daughter's  interests.  She  is 
the  rightful  heiress  of  Warlow 
Castle.' 

It  was  in  this  way  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Laura  War- 
low.  I  met  my  fate  that  memor- 
able night,  by  that  moonlit  sea 
beneath  the  castle-walls.  They 
only  remained  for  a  few  days 
longer  at  the  hoteL  But  before 
they  went  away  they  gave  me  a 
kind  invitation  to  come  and  see 
them  if  I  should  ever  be  visiting 
theKivi^ra.  I  immediately  invent- 
ed a  long-cherished  design  of  go- 
ing to  the  south  of  France  towards 
the  close  of  that  very  year.  They 
laughed  a  little  incredulously  when 
I  announced  my  determination, 
but  said  that  if  I  really  took  the 
jonmey  I  must  not  forget  them. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  did 
not  go  to  the  park,  sending  my 
apolc^es,  and  consequently  I  was 
able  to  have  various  talks  vnth 
Lady  Warlow  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  iheir  case.  She  seemed  to 
have  some  kind  of  presumptive 
legal  right,  but,  as  I  considered,  of 
very  dubious  value.    I  do  not 


know  whether  my  absence  from 
the  park  was  the  moving  cause ; 
but  at  any  rate,  just  about  the 
time  that  the  ladies  went  away,  I 
was  pressed  to  take  up  my  abode  at 
the  park,  the  young  militiaman 
having  taken  his  departure,  and 
thought  it  as  well  to  do  so. 

I  did  not  get  on  very  well  with 
the  elderly  people,  least  of  all 
with  Philip  Warlow.  In  spite  of 
all  his  splendid  surroundings  he 
was  neither  healthy  nor  happy. 
There  was  something  feline  in  his 
tread,  something  sinister  in  his 
look.  Now  and  then  we  dis- 
cussed him  in  the  smoking-room, 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  We 
spoke  freely,  in  the  absence  of  his 
own  people,  of  that  skeleton  which 
all  the  countryside  knew  to  be 
stalking  through  the  Warlow 
cupboards ;  and  it  was  said  also 
that  he  had  made  large  accumula- 
tions to  fight,  if  necessary,  a  legal 
battle,  or  to  insure  a  competence 
if  the  battle  were  lost.  I  came, 
however,  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  something  that  pressed 
heavily  on  Mr.  Warlow's  mind, 
beyond  anything  that  could  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
skeleton.  That  was  an  open 
trouble  with  which  all  the  world 
was  more  or  less  acquainted,  a 
trouble  which  would  in  all  like- 
lihood come  to  nothing ;  but  my 
analysis  of  his  appearance  and  his 
ways  seemed  to  point  to  some 
secret  grief,  some  corroding  care. 
I  am  not  a  man  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy, and  in  an  ordinary  way 
hidden  care  ought  to  elicit  it;  but 
it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Philip 
Warlow  realised  for  me  the  nur- 
sery legend  of  Dr.  Fell. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 

Therb  is  one  time  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  which  no  traveller 
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ever  forgets,  'while  memory  holds 
her  seat  in  this  distracted  globe;' 
and  that  is  the  first  visit  to  the 
Western  Eiviera.  Even  now,  as 
I  close  my  eyes  and  muse,  the 
vision  of  that  marvellous  coast 
comes  back  to  me — ^that  sea  with 
the  deepest  of  deep  blue;  the 
lateen  sails  lustrous  in  the  sun ; 
the  little  towns,  with  their  mimic 
ports,  arcaded  streets,  battle- 
mented  fortresses;  the  wealth  of 
flowers  and  fruitage,  where  the 
treasures  of  the  conservatory 
seemed  lavishly  to  line  the  bays 
and  climb  the  slopes  ;  the  tropic 
wilderness  of  palms,  the  groves  of 
lemons,  the  forests  of  olives.  All 
the  lovely  views  were,  for  me 
irradiated  by  the  mystic  gleams  of 
love.  I  had  come  down  the  Ehone 
to  Avignon,  and  thence  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  so  on,  walking  or 
boating,  league  by  league,  to  Venti- 
miglia.  Whenlcame  to  the  village 
indicated  by  Lady  Warlow,  I  took 
up  my  abode  at  the  pretty  osteria 
which,  though  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ordinary  tourist  or  invalid,  had 
felt  their  influence  to  the  extent 
of  having  grown  quite  clean  and 
civilised.  I  found  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  small  estate,  which  she 
let  off  to  a  few  tenants,  who  did 
her  work,  and  paid  her  in  the  pro- 
duce of  their  fields  and  gardens. 

She  received  me  most  graciously. 
Her  villa  was  on  the  side  of  a 
lovely  bay,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  railway  and  the  Comiche 
Boad.  Originally  it  had  been  a 
poor  kind  of  place ;  but  she  had 
improved  it  greatly,  adding  Eng- 
lish comfort  to  the  Italian  sim- 
plicity and  loveliness.  There  were 
the  ]&iglish  lawn  and  flower-beds 
to  be  found,  but  behind  and  all 
around  were  the  paths  cut  in  a 
perfect  wilderness  of  orange-  and 
fig-trees,  and  long  arcades  of  the 
festooning  vines,  which  were 
covered  with  luscious  fruit.  Lady 
Warlow  said  her  estate  supplied 


all  her  modest  wants,  so  that  she 
was  not  obliged  to  get  much  from 
Nice  or  Grenoa.  I  remember  that 
her  own  grapes  supplied  her  with 
a  very  pleasant  wine,  between 
champagne  and  perry,  much  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  Italian  wines. 
Here  I  certainly  had  what  they 
call  '  a  good  time  of  it.'  It  just 
suited  me  to  eat  illimitable  figs, 
or  to  read  Italian  poetry  in  tiie 
boat  or  in  the  summer-house. 

There  was  always  the  question 
of  the  great  Warlow  succession 
cropping  up.  I  found  that  my 
Lady  Warlow,  the  sweetest  of  good 
women,  was  troubled  with  an 
id^e  fixe.  She  had  a  notion  that 
favourable  terms  of  compromise 
could  be  effected  on  her  claim, 
and,  as  I  happened  singularly 
enough  to  know  both  plaintiff  and 
defendant — to  push  matters  on  to 
a  subsequent  stage  in  terminology 
— that  I  was  just  the  person  to 
arrange  such  a  compromise. 

*  But  could  we  not  compromise 
the  matter  V  she  would  say,  and 
ever  keep  on  saying.  *  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  very  case  for  a 
compromise.  I  should  be  so  sony 
to  turn  all  that  large  family  of  sons 
out  of  doors,  and  to  spoil  their 
careers.  An  immense  property 
like  that  would  be  of  very  little 
use  to  a  young  girl.  As  far  as 
my  experience  of  the  world  goes, 
young  ladies  who  are  heiresses 
are  not  much  the  happier  for  the 
circumstance.  If  I  stood  alone 
in  the  world,  I  should  not  trouble 
at  all  about  the  matter.* 

'I  am  sure,  dearest  mother/ 
here  Laura  gently  broke  in,  *  you 
must  not  trouble  for  me,  although 
I  confess  that  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  to  be  mistress  of  this  famous 
old  casUe.' 

*My  darling,  you  are  your 
father's  daughter,  and  I  must  do- 
all  I  (san  for  you.  I  daresay  it 
will  not  come  to  much,  but  I  must 
do  everything  in  my  power.    I 
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should  not  hope  to  meet  your 
father  in  peace  if  I  did  not  look 
after  the  rights  of  his  only  child.' 
Here  there  was  an  embrace,  and 
a  gnsh  of  silent  tears. 

'  I  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
a  compromise.  I  would  make  a 
compromise,  even  if  I  felt  certain 
of  the  success  of  my  claim.  They 
are  quite  welcome  to  the  park,  if 
they  would  only  let  me  have  the 
casUe,  with  just  enough  to  keep 
it  up  properly.' 

But  here  I  felt  that  I  must 
speak  professionally,  as  became 
my  barristerial  dignity. 

'  In  this  case,  my  dear  madam, 
the  interests  are  so  vast  and  un- 
wieldly  that  a  compromise,  to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  expression,  is  quite 
out    of  the  region  of  practical 
politics.     You  claim  an  ancient 
castle  and  a  modem  palace,  and  a 
lent-roll   of  twenty  thousand  a 
year.  Ifyourclaim  is  well  founded, 
none  of  your  friends  could  advise 
you  to  take  less  than  either  the 
castle  or  the  park,  with  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  carry 
out  the  idea.     And  do  you  sup- 
pose that  any  one  would  yield 
yon  so  much,  unless  you  had  the 
SEtrongest  possible  easel    And  if 
yon  bad  this  strongest  possible 
case,  why  should  you  be  content 
with  the  value  of  half  a  dozen 
years'  purchase,  instead  of  your 
fall  rights)      In  some  cases  a 
compromise  is  all  very  well ;  it  is 
a  fair  and  natural  and  Christian 
thing  to  do.     The  very  best  law- 
yers pride  themselves  on  prevent- 
ing litigation  and  eflfecting  com- 
promises.   But  I  am  afraid  that 
this  is  hardly  a  case  of  the  sort, 
and  that  no  lawyer  would  see  his 
way  to  it' 

*  And  I  suppose  if  we  went  to 
law  it  would  cost  an  immense 
amonut  of  money  f 

*  An  immense  amount' 

'  Would  it  cost  five  thousand 
pounds f 


*In  all  probability  it  woulS. 
And  if  you  lost,  it  would  co;t  as 
much  more.' 

*  What  would  be  the  first  steps 
to  takef 

*  Well,  you  must  have  counsel's 
opinion,  and  marshal  all  your 
facts  and  proofs.  The  first  prac- 
tical step  you  will  have  to  take  in 
asserting  your  rights  will  be  to 
serve  writs  of  ejectment  on  all  the 
tenants.  There  are  some  hundreds 
of  them,  are  there  not  V 

'  At  least  two  hundred.' 

*  You  will  have  to  serve  your 
writs  on  all  of  them.  Then  these 
cases  will  be  ''consolidated,"  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  case  will 
come  on  to  be  tried  at  West- 
minster, or  at  the  county  assizes.' 

'And  if  it  goes  against  me,  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  ruined  ]' 

'  I  hope  not,  Lady  Warlow.' 

'Nearly  all  my  income  dies 
with  me.  Laura  would  only  have 
the  small  income  of  my  settle- 
ment, and  a  sum  which  her  fa- 
ther and  I  saved  up  for  her,  and 
which  we  have  invested,  as  well 
as  we  could,  in  shares  and  houses. 
And  the  dear  girl  would  have 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  if  the 
case  went  against  us.  It  would 
be  a  gambler^s  stake.  Just  the 
sort  of  thiug,  in  fact,  that  goes  on 
at  Monaco,  at  Monte  Carlo,  so 
close  to  us.  It  is  only  a  dream. 
My  child  will  never  have  her 
rights.  No  one  but  her  mother 
will  know  that  she  is  the  rightful 
heiress  of  Warlow.' 

This  was  not  the  only  conversa- 
tion which  we  had  on  thi3  subject. 
I  give  it  rather  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  many  similar  con- 
versations. For  myself,  I  was 
beginning  to  find  an  interest  and 
delight  at  St  Donate,  which  quite 
threw  into  the  shade  all  possible 
and  prospective  forensic  triumph. 
In  my  own  mind  I  constructed 
what  would  be  a  most  triumphant 
case  for  the  plaintiff,  for  what  was 
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to  be  emphatically  the  cause  celhhre 
of  the  time.  As  I  used  to  dress 
myself  in  the  morning,  I  found 
myself  thundering  against  the 
oppression  of  the  beautiful  young 
heiress,  and  moving  judge  and  jury 
to  tears  by  the  recital  of  her 
wrongs.  As  I  concluded  my  en- 
raptured oration,  rival  solicitors 
pressed  around  me  to  force  their 
briefs  on  my  acceptance.  I  saw 
myself  on  the  high-road  to  the 
Woolsack.  Then  another  sweeter 
vision  still  came  upon  me.  As  I 
had  reinstated  these  ladies  in  their 
possessions,  so  I  was  myself  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the 
heiress.  In  my  sober,  legal,  pro- 
fessional mind,  I  really  considered 
that  she  had  no  chance.  But  such 
lovely  imaginations  may  at  times 
visit  even  the  arid  minds  of  mer- 
cenary lawyers.  But  I  entirely 
acquit  myself  of  a  mercenary 
motive.  I  absolutely  condemned 
this  vast  claim  on  the  Warlow 
estates.  I  did  not  see  that  it  had 
a  legal  leg  on  which  to  rest.  I 
was  not  sure  that  the  law  lay  on 
the  side  of  Lady  Warlow,  that 
there  was  even  any  justice  in  her 
claim.  The  other  side  had  pos- 
session, which  is  nine-tenths  of 
the  law;  and  how  hopeless  and 
how  cruel  it  is  in  nearly  every 
instance  to  eject  a  possessor  who 
is  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  in- 
herited estates  !  1  became  as  ad- 
verse to  Lady  Warlow's  claim  as 
if  I  had  been  a  lawyer  employed 
in  the  interests  of  the  opposite 
party. 

But  if  the  legal  part  of  the 
business  withdrew  into  intangible 
shadows,  the  other  part  emerged 
into  greater  interest  and  reality. 
I  kept  lingering  on  that  enchanted 
coast  of  the  Eiviera.  I  had  formed 
a  very  long  programme  for  my 
holiday:  1  was  to  have  seen 
Turin,  Milan,  the  Italian  lakes; 
I  was  to  have  gone  on  to  Florence, 
to  Eome,  to  Naples.    I  sketched 


even  a  bolder  programme,  and  waa 
to  go  on  to  Sicily  or  to  Constan- 
tinople. But  now  I  was  well 
content  to  dream  away  existence 
on  this  lovely  shore.  My  longest 
journeys  were  to  Nice  on  the  west 
and  to  Genoa  on  the  east.  They 
were  noble  cities,  both  of  them. 
Nice  had  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
and  dissipations  of  London ;  and 
Genoa,  more  intensely  Italian,  had 
perhaps  the  strongest  attractive- 
ness. But  I  always  came  back 
well  pleased  to  Bt  Donato.  How 
often  I  traced  that  Gomiche  Eoad, 
now  while  it  skirted  the  deep, 
deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean, 
now  while  it  wandered  through 
the  vast  pale  olive-groves,'  now 
while  it  mounted  to  the  crest  of 
lofty  hills  and  commanded  a  mag- 
nificent panorama  1  I  even  blessed 
the  railway,  which  so  constantly 
intervenes  between  the  famous 
road  and  the  sea.  It  ma^e  it  so 
easy  for  us  to  take  delightful  ex- 
peditions beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mule-carriage.  Lady  Warlow  was 
not  very  strong,  and  could  not 
walk  very  far,  and,  being  nervous 
about  her  daughter,  was  not  willing 
that  she  should  go  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  she  imposed  on  her- 
self. Although  I  stayed  at  the 
little  inn,  in  a  sort  of  way  she  was 
my  hostess,  and  Laura,  who  knew 
a  surprising  amount  of  the  ground, 
acted  as  my  cicerone.  What  a 
glorious  time  it  was !  Sometimes 
we  took  a  boat,  which  saved  the 
road,  and  took  us  from  point  to 
point  of  the  bay.  The  fishermen 
looked  on  my  friends  as  natural- 
ised Italians,  and  not  to  be  preyed 
upon  according  to  the  common 
destiny  of  tourists.  They  gave  us 
the  best  fish  that  could  be  obtained 
in  the  Mediterranean  waters,  be- 
fore they  carried  them  to  Monaco 
or  the  big  towns.  Along  the 
beaten  roads  there  were  jealous 
walls  which  excluded  the  way- 
farers £rom  the  grounds,  except 
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where  glimpses  were  given  of 
gaidens  fair  as  Armida's.  But 
there  were  secluded  paths,  where 
the  fig-trees  and  the  lemon-trees 
bore  their  clusters  almost  to  the 
ground,  and  where  plants  and 
Bowers,  which  in  England  are 
only  seen  in  conservatories,  flour- 
ished luxuriantly  in  this  almost 
tropical  region. 

To  all  this  channing  scenery, 
Laura  herself,  the  embodied  spirit 
of  the  scene,  added  a  deeper  and 
a  spiritual  charm.  To  me,  poor 
London  worldling  as  I  was^ 
brought  up  in  studies  which,  as 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Coleridge  nn- 
complimentarily  remarks,  '  con- 
tract the  intellect  and  harden  the 
heart,*  such  a  character  gave  a 
new  insight  into  the  glorious  pos- 
sibilities of  womanhood  and  of 
human  nature  itself.  She  was  to 
me  the  most  striking  instance 
which  I  had  ever  met  of  the  way 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
illustrate  and  supplement  each 
other.  It  may  be  put  down  as 
an  aphorism,  that  truth  and  good- 
ness always  go  together.  Lanra 
had  one  of  the  most  lucid  minds 
that  I  had  ever  encountered.  She 
might  have  been  one  of  the  best 
mathematicians  of  Girton  College. 
She  might  have  been  a  judge  like 
Portia  or  Miss  Terry.  She  had 
all  a  woman's  instinct  for  arriving 
at  the  truth;  but,  unlike  most 
women,  she  could  clearly  trace 
the  swifb  silent  processes  by 
which  she  arrived  at  the  truth. 
There  was  a  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness about  her  speech  and  all  her 
ways  which  really  gave  great 
piquancy  to  her  conversation. 
The  soft  shy  eyes  would  brighten 
up  and  be  as  bold  as  a  gazelle's, 
and  the  calm  broad  forehead  be- 
neath the  abundant  brown  hair 
seemed  always  so  candid  and 
noble.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
evident  intelligence  that  shone 
through  her  aspect  and  her  words, 


but  the  goodness  that  pervaded 
the  intelligence,  and  was  inde- 
structibly wrought  up  with  it. 
It  was  a  great  deal  to  be  admitted 
to  see  something  of  the  treasures 
of  that  heart  and  mind.  She  had 
been  very  carefully  educated  by 
her  mother ;  but  it  was  an  edu- 
cation that  was  rather  deficient  on 
the  side  of  modern  accomplish- 
ments, but  gave  ample  amends  on 
the  side  of  solid  acquirements. 
She  had  a  wonderful  taste  for 
natural  science  -^  Darwin  and 
Tyndall  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  their  pupil — and  one 
accomplishment  at  least  she  pos- 
sessed, to  a  very  high  degree,  that 
of  drawing,  which  helped  and  in- 
tensified her  love  and  knowledge 
of  Kature.  She  was  not,  like 
many  young  ladies,  superficially 
acquaintec^  with  the  philosophy 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen, 
and  able  to  use  it  for  the  purposes 
of  smart  talk.  She  loved  them 
for  their  facts,  into  which  she 
wove  her  own  modest  experiences 
and  frank  ingenuous  fancies.  For 
a  girl  who  really  revelled  in  the 
domain  of  material  things,  and 
who  was  ftdl  of  natural  espihglerie^ 
I  had  never  met  one  whose  whole 
view  of  life  was  so  tender  and 
consecrated.  It  was  not  the  intel- 
lect, it  was  the  soul,  that  illumined 
her  whole  nature.  As  she  stopped 
at  a  point  to  seize  the  effect  of 
landscape  and  seascape,  or  gathered 
plants,  or  compared  the  varied 
foliage  of  the  forest  tracts,  or 
brought  in  some  happy  citation  or 
allusion  to  the  books  she  was  read- 
ing, I  thought  that  there  was  a 
clever  girl  who,  one  of  these  days, 
would  be  writing  in  the  magazines 
and  reviews.  She  was  not  a  pro- 
fessed musician,  which  was  rather 
singular,  as  she  was  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  musical  readers 
whom  I  had  ever  heard.  French 
and  Italian  she  spoke  as  a  native, 
as  was  natural,  having  lived  so 
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long  on  a  frontier-land,  when,  in 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  one 
might  pass  from  Italy  to  France 
or  from  France  to  Italy. 

One  little  advantage  I  had)  from 
the  fact  that  I  had  come  down 
the  Ehone  on  my  journey  out, 
and,  when  staying  at  Avignon, 
had  gone  over  to  Vaucluse  to  see 
Petrarch's  fountain  and  valley. 
So  I  was  able  to  talk  to  Laura  of 
that  other  Laura  of  poetry  and 
literature,  whom,  good  as  she  was, 
I  did  not  consider  at  all  equal  to 
my  own  particular  Laura.  I  was 
sorry  that  I  was  not  a  Petrarch  to 
celebrate  her  praises.  While  I 
stayed  at  Hdtel  la  Foret,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  Mr.  Murray  reproachfully 
says  that  the  fried  trout  and  eela^ 
soupe  a  la  heigne  and  coquille  cP  Scri- 
ffiBSBf  made  a  deeper  impression 
than  any  souvenirs  of  Laura.  But 
then  I  had  this  present  Laura  to 
revive  and  settle  the  impression. 
She  was  glad  to  talk  about 
Avignon,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  wonderful  old  Pope's  castle, 
which  now  serves  as  a  barrack 
for  two  thousand  men;  but  be- 
cause the  little  cemetery  beyond 
the  walls  contained  the  marble 
tomb  of  the  two  Mills.  The  young 
lady  had  actually  read  part  of  the 
Logic,  and  remembered  the  af- 
fecting dedication  to  the  essay  on 
Liberty.  I  repeated  by  heart  the 
wonderful  epitaph — ^dthough  I 
confess  I  thought  it  a  little  exag- 
gerated—  which  recounted  that 
if  the  world  possessed  only  a  few 
such  women  as  the  wife  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  earth  would  soon 
become  like  the  longed-for  heaven. 
The  Laura  I  had  found  might 
worthily  take  her  place  either  by 
Petrarch's  Laura  or  by  Mrs.  MilL 

I  think  I  might  have  met  her, 
and  possibly  have  held  my  own,  on 
the  literary  platform;  but  it  was 
the  goodness  and  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  the  girl  that  thoroughly 


abashed  me,  and  made  me  aware 
of  a  more  enlightened  and  pro- 
founder  nature  than  my  own. 

^  I  do  so  wish  that  I  could  be 
of  some  little  use  in  the  world,' 
she  said.  '  This  is  a  lovely  place. 
I  suppose  that,  quite  seriously, 
the  people  that  know  all  about 
such  things  would  say  that  it  is 
really  one  of  the  loveliest  places 
in  the  whole  world/ 

*  It  is  not  so  much  the  locality,' 
I  answered  meditatively,  '  as  the 
laziness,  which  suits  me  so  much. 
I  particularly  agree  with  Petrarch 
in  what  he  said  about  his  little 
crib  at  Vaucluse.  He  said  that  he 
would  lie  on  the  meadow-grass 
or  by  the  liver-bank,  tasting  the 
sweets  of  leisure,  and  having  all 
his  time  at  his  own  disposaL' 

'That  is  all  very  well,'  an- 
swered Laura;  'but  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Evelyn,  I  don't  think  that 
yon  are  really  so  lazy  as  you  pre- 
tend to  be.  For  my  own  part  I 
long  to  be  of  some  use  in  the 
world.  What  business  have  I 
got  to  be  spending  my  best  years 
among  myrtles  and  orange  groves, 
while  other  people  are  walking 
on  the  hard  London  pavements 
and  amid  courts  and  alleys  V 

'I  think,  Miss  Warlow,  that 
there  are  two  very  obvious  duties 
which  you  have  to  discharge,  and 
which  might  make  you  quite  con- 
tent' 

'And  what  is  your  notion  of 
my  obvious  duties,  Mr.  Evelyn  T 

'Your  first  duty,  as  I  take  it, 
Mie»  Warlow,  is  to  get  as  strong 
and  as  well  as  you  possibly  can. 
This  is  what,  the  delicious  climate 
isintendedfor.  You  happy  dwellers 
on  the  Biviera  ought  to  remember 
that  this  famous  climate  brings 
peace  and  life  to  you.  There  are 
thousands  who  are  dying  even  for 
the  want  of  such  a  climate.' 

'I  wonder  if  life  is  really  worth 
making  such  a  fuss  about  Why 
do  peopte  ding  to  it  so  closely  f 
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I  daresay  it  is  keeping  us  out  of 
Bomething  mnch  better.' 

'  For  the  second  reason  which 
I  am  going  to  give  you,  Miss 
Warlow — for  your  mother's  sake. 
She  lives  in  your  love.  She  is 
well  only  when  you  are  well. 
She  dedicates  her  life  to  yon,  and 
yon,  ia  return,  are  dedicating  your 
life  to  her.' 

'  0,  that  dearest  of  mothers ! 
She  is  worth  it  all.  She  is  worth 
a  hundred  poor  lives  like  mine. 
But  you  must  know  that  we 
women  have  got  our  ambitions, 
which  may  be  reconciled  with  our 
duties.  When  I  was  in  Eome 
last  spring,  nothing  struck  me  so 
much  in  the  convents  and  churches 
as  the  records  of  good  women. 
If  one  could  only  live  the  life  of 
a  St  Cecilia !' 

*  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
stop  in  Rome  altogether:  do  in 
Home  as  the  Eomans — be  a 
Bomanist  yourself  P 

*  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  But 
perhaps  there  are  some  things, 
even  in  Rome,  which  might  bear 
transplanting  to  London.  We 
women  want  a  career,  and  there 
is  no  career  like  that  of  practical 
goodness.' 

'Perhaps  it  may  come  some 
day!' 

She  paused  and  said,  *  You  re- 
member  Milton's  sonnet  on  his 
blindness.' 

I  gave  her  the  words  which  were 

in  her  thoughts : 

<Hifl  state 
Is   kinglj;    thoofands    at  his   bidding 

speed, 
And  poet  o*er  land  and  ocean  without 

rest: 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.' 

<  There  is  another  point  which 
I  would  suggest  to  you.  Miss 
Laura,'  I  went  on.  *  Don't  you 
think  that  there  are  often  many 
years  of  unconscious  education 
going  on  to  brace  and  fit  a  person 
foot  £ture  destiniesf 

<  Very  likely.  And  what  do  you 


suppose  that  my  fhture  destiny  is 
likely  to  be? 

'  I  should  say  that  of  a  great 
lady.' 

'  What  an  extraordinary  idea  I 
What  can  make  you  imagine  that 
I  should  ever  be  a  great  lady  V 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
had  a  very  remarkable  and  special 
kind  of  education.  How  thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan  you  are! 
While  you  are  so  fond  of  Nature 
and  solitude,  you  know  great  cities 
and  have  met  with  famous  people, 
you  belong  to  the  few  people 
who  can  really  appreciate  and 
gain  by  foreign  society.  I  think, 
too,  that  you  have  the  power  of 
touching  and  influencing  those 
with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 
All  these  things  have  assisted 
you  in  acquiring  a  remarkable  and 
peculiar  education.  You  ought 
to  be  a  great  lady.  I  think  I 
shall  call  you  the  Countess  War- 
low.' 

I  know  I  spoke  with  some 
freedom,  but  no  young  lady  is  ever 
really  angry  for  being  saluted  as 
a  future  countess. 

'  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  the 
Warlow  estate  1  We  shall  never 
get  it.  You  do  not  really  think 
that  we  have  any  chance  of  get- 
ting it,  do  you  nowf 

'You  do  not  mind  my  giving 
you  my  plain,  practical,  legsd 
opinion? 

'  Indeed,  that  is  just  what  we 
want.' 

'  Then  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  chance  worth  speaking  of 
in  your  favour.' 

'You  must  know  that  I  am 
quite  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  could  be 
happier  than  I  am.  There  are 
many  drawbacks  to  the  possession 
of  money.  For  instance,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  drive  up  in  a  carriage 
to  visit  a  cottaga  I  should  think 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  irony  in 
such  a  contrast  that  would  pre- 
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vent  any  real  sympathy.  I  can- 
not tell  you  bow  entirely  a  matter 
of  indifference  this  inheritance  is 
to  me.  If  1  have  any  feeling  in 
the  matter  it  really  lies  the  other 
way.* 

Mf  such  an  inheritance  comes 
to  you,  Miss  Warlow,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  it  comes  for 
a  good  purpose,  and  a  purpose 
that  you  would  fulfil  admirably. 
How  few  of  those  who  have  the 
influence  of  wealth  and  station  act, 
I  will  not  eay  religiously  or  gen- 
erously, but  even  with  wisdom 
and  liberality.  I  am  only  sorry 
you  are  not  secure  of  what  may 
be  your  rightful  position.  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  make  your- 
self the  centre  of  a  radiating  in- 
fluence for  good.' 

The  candid  reader,  who  is 
learned  in  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  may  suppose  from 
the  foregoing  remarks  and  state- 
ments that  my  feelings  were  be- 
coming decidedly  compromised  in 
the  direction  of  Laura  Warlow. 
But  I  held  a  decidedly  glacial 
theory  on  the  subject  I  en- 
deavoured to  keep  my  afiections 
well  iced.  I  prided  myself  on 
possessing  a  judicial  mind.  All 
my  friends  concurred  iu  compli- 
menting me  on  my  judicial  mind, 
and  I  i^ally  began  to  think  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  it  If 
I  could  only  be  advanced  to  the 
Bench  per  saltunif  instead  of 
wading  through  a  sea  of  business, 
it  might  be  better  in  the  long- 
run  for  the  destinies  of  the  Britidi 
people.  Unfortunately  there  was 
not  even  a  sea  of  business  through 
which  I  might  wade.  I  was 
really  very  fond  of  Laura.  I  felt 
that  her  heavenly  mind  was  even 
something  in  advance  of  my  judi- 
cial mind.  If  she  were  really  the 
heiress  of  the  Warlow  estates,  I 
felt  that  I  should  have  no  chance. 
Her  mother  and  her  friends 
would  look  for  something  more 


than  a  briefless  barrister.  At  the 
present  moment  Laura  was  not 
worth  a  farthing.  She  would, 
one  of  these  days,  have  an  excel- 
lent little  property;  but  might 
that  day  be  as  remote  as  possible 
in  the  years  to  come !  An  ex- 
ceptionally bright  and  pleasant 
existence  was  assured  to  her,  and 
should  I  bring  shadow  and  diffi- 
culty into  it  by  making  her  a 
partner  in  my  fortunes  when  they 
wete  at  the  lowest  water-mark, 
and  as  yet  showed  no  sign  of  a 
rising  tide  f  It  is  true  that  I  felt 
the  impulse  of  energy  and  work 
flowing  to  the  very  finger-tips. 
But  a  man  can  hardly  aJford  to 
marry  on  the  strength  of  his  aspi- 
rations. 

It  was  just  possible  that  there 
might  be  a  forlorn  hope  of  my 
proving  of  some  service  to  these 
ladies.  Though  their  claim  was 
shadowy  and  uncertain,  there  was 
a  mere  chance  that  there  was 
something  in  it  It  was  quite 
probable  also  that  the  Warlows 
in  possession  might  know  the 
strength  of  the  adverse  claim 
better  than  the  ladies  did  them- 
selves, and  might  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  make  a  compromise 
that  might  liberate  them  from  a 
Damocles'  sword  impending  over 
their  heads.  I  felt  extremely  re- 
luctant to  break  the  ice,  and  to 
open  up  such  a  claim.  There 
were  various  prudential  reasons 
that  were  fairly  against  it  War- 
low,  M.P.,  as  member  for  that 
division  of  the  county,  was  a  man 
of  great  influence,  and  might 
throw  some  good  things  in  my 
way.  He-  was  a  social  card 
tiiat  might  be  played  effectively 
again  and  again.  In  iact,  except 
one  other  individual,  I  had  no 
friend  of  an  equally  assured  a 
position.  The  step  which  I  pro- 
posed to  take  would  in£adhbly 
break  off  any  friendly  relationship 
with  him.     Ko  sensible  friend 
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▼ould  advise  me  to  take  such  a 
step.    It  was  one  which  would 
do  the  ladies  no  good,  and  which 
might  do  me  much  harm.     That, 
however,  I  felt  was  only  a  small 
point.    If  there  was  any  of  that 
gentlemauhood  left,  which  Hal- 
lam  says  is  a  relique  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  it  must  he  exerted 
on  hehalf   of  these    ladie&     If 
their  claim  was  valueless,  neither 
they  nor  I  would  desire  to  take 
any  unfair    advantage.     But   it 
was  possible  that  their  claim  had 
a  value,  and  that  no  one  knew 
the  value  better  than  Philip  War- 
low  himself.     I  was   quite  pre- 
pared to  take  their  side,  and  to 
hieakutterly  withhim  if  necessary. 
Before  I  left  the  Eiviera,  Lady 
Warlow   told  me  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  adventure  a 
thousand  pounds  in  some  experi- 
mental litigation  with  the  present 
holder  of  the  estates.    I  told  her 
that  this  money  would  be  either 
a  great  deal  too  little  or  a  great 
deal  too  much.     Philip  Warlow 
would  either  submit  to  a  friendly 
compromise,  or  fight  out  matters 
to  ^e  bitter  end.     She  offered 
me  her  cheque,  but  I  refused  to 
take  it,  saying  that  I  would  draw 
upon  her  if  necessary.  I  asked  for, 
however,  and  obtained,  the  fullest 
powers  to  act  on  her  behalf. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

It  bo  happened,  when  I  first 
came  up  to  London  as  a  very 
young  man,  firesh  from  Cambridge 
to  London,  that  my  father  had 
given  me  an  introduction  to  an 
old  ftiend  of  his.  He  and  my 
father  had  been  at  the  same 
school  and  afterwards  at  the  same 
collie.  After  that  time  their 
course  had  bifurcated.  Up  to 
that  point  my  father  had  been 
thought  the  deverer,  as  he  was 
certainly  the  more  industrious  and 
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the  more  successful.  He  had 
taken  more  prizes  at  school  and  a 
better  degree  at  the  University. 
It  was  said  that  he  and  Sir 
Charles  Staniforth  had  been 
suitors  for  the  same  young  lady, 
who  had  been  a  great  country 
belle,  and  possessed  a  desirable 
private  property.  She  had  mar- 
ried my  father,  and  perhaps  this 
marriage  had  contributed  to  loosen 
the  ties  of  old  friendship.  Any- 
how, my  father  took  a  college- 
living,  married  his  wife,  begat 
sons  and  daughters,  protested 
against  all  new-fangled  heresies, 
and  rather- allowed  his  mind  to 
run  into  turnips.  Staniforth,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  eagerly  de- 
voted himself  to  law  and  politics. 
His  rejection — if  there  had  been 
a  rejection,  for  I  never  under- 
stood the  matter  clearly — had 
been  the  making  of  him.  It  had 
saved  him  from  the  effect  of  an 
imprudent  alliance,  and  had  en- 
abled him  to  concentrate  his 
powers.  He  became  famous  as  an 
advocate  and  cross-examiner.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  first-rate  elo- 
quence, but  he  had  a  marvellous 
power  of  winning  the  appreciation 
and  good  opinion  of  jurymen. 
For  a  time  he  had  had  very  hard 
lines.  He  had  stood  one  or  two 
very  troublesome  and  costly  elec- 
tions in  the  interests  of  his  party. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  Liberal, 
and  had  all  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  whether  they  might 
be  right  or  wrong.  The  Eeform 
Club  had  helped  him  greatly  from 
their  political  funds,  and  so  had 
some  friends,  but  still  these  con- 
tests were  very  exhausting  to  his 
own  purse.  I  imagine  that  prac- 
tically the  rejection  wasno  realmis- 
fortune  to  him,  for  his  party  was 
at  this  date  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
and  he  was  able  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  legal  profession^  in 
which  he  advanced  by  rapid 
strides  to  the  very  front.     Then 
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a  halcyon  time  came  to  him  which 
is  sometimeB  the  case  with  lacky 
lawyers.  The  party  thought  that 
he  had  done  quite  enough  for 
their  interest,  and  found  him  one 
of  those  very  few  snug  pocket- 
boroughs  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  which  hy  being  given 
to  men  of  genius  rescue  the  House 
of  Commons  from  being  the 
Chamber  of  Mediocrity.  By  one 
of  those  sudden  revulsions  of 
popular  opinion  which  in  this 
country  reduces  political  power 
to  the  vibrations  .of  a  pendulum, 
his  party  had  come  into  office. 
He  became,  first,  Solicitor,  and 
then  Attorney-General.  He  had 
seven  good  years,  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Egyptian  fat  kine. 
He  made  some  nine  thousand  a 
year  from  Government,  through 
contentious  and  non-contentious 
business,  and  the  same  amount, 
at  least,  in  an  immense  private 
practice.  Then  the  pendulum 
vibrated  to  the  other  side;  he 
went  out  of  office  with  the  solid 
satisfaction  that  he  had  made  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  while 
he  was  in  it.  He  bought  an 
estate,  and  built  a  beautifiil  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snug 
little  borough  which  he  repre- 
sented or  misrepresented. 

Sir  Charles  Staniforth  was 
somewhat  different  from  the  idea 
which  the  public  generally  enter- 
tain respecting  great  lawyers. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  a  very  great 
lawyer.  There  were  people  who 
said  that  he  owed  all  his  law  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  the  honorary 
title  of  the  Attorney -General's 
devil.  But  without  doubt  he 
was  a  great  gentleman,  a  great 
advocate,  a  man  of  infinite  tact 
and  wisdom,  a  man  who  could 
afford  to  get  technical  law  from 
the  Counsel  to  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  sources.  Sir  Charles, 
who  had  a  great  deal  more  kind- 
ness and  feeling  than  people  gave 


him  credit  for,  had  been  very 
kind  to  me,  asking  me  to  dine 
with  him  now  and  then  in  the 
season,  and  giving  me  a  few  days' 
shooting  at  his  country  place.  I 
calculated  that  ope  of  his  invita- 
tions would  be  due  this  winter, 
and  I  made  sure  that  in  a  friendly 
sort  of  way  I  might  talk  over  this 
great  Warlow  business  with  him. 

'  And  how  does  Sir  Charles 
like  being  out  of  office  f  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  Lady  Staniforth  when 
I  descended  from  my  room  to 
the  drawing-room,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  my  arival  at  Hatherleigh 
Manor. 

'  O,  I  am  so  delighted  that  he 
has  gone  out  at  lost/  said  Lady 
Staniforth ;  *  the  work  was  begin- 
ning to  kill  him.  His  nerves  were 
getting  altogether  shattered.  I 
should  have  gone  mad  myself  if 
we  had  stayed  in  another  six 
months.' 

Briefless  one  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  appreciate  the  state  of  misery 
that  may  arise  from  an  excess  of 
business. 

*When  he  came  down  from 
London  his  nerves  were  quite 
unstrung,  and  I  am  sure  that  no- 
thing is  so  catching  as  nervousness. 
He  had  double  doors  put  over 
all  the  house,  and  could  not  even 
bear  the  dear  children's  voices,  of 
whom  he  is  so  fond,  you  know. 
But  you  will  see  him  presently, 
when  he  comes  in  from  his  ride, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  think 
of  him.' 

One  of  Lady  Staniforth's  nicest 
social  arts  was  the  establishing  of 
such  confidential  terms  with  her 
visitors,  professing  to  receive  en- 
lightenment when  all  the  light 
and  sweetness  worth  mentioning 
were  on  her  own  side. 

That  night  there  was  a  dinner- 
party ;  but  after  lunch,  next  day, 
Sir  Charles,  in  pursuance  of  his 
design  of  getting  up  his  nervous 
system,   heaped  mighty   logs  on 
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the  fire,  and  settled  back  in  an 
easy-chair  with  his  cigar. 

I  then  brought  before  him  the 
stoiy  of  the  Warlow  inheritance, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  anything  about  the  disputed 
inheritance, 

*  Heard  of  it !  Of  course  I  have 
heard  of  it.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  didn't  give  an  opinion  about  it 
one^of  these  days  ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  and  another  fellow  gave  an 
opinion  together,  especially  the 
other  fellow.  Look  here,  Evelyn  : 
this  England  of  ours  isn't  such  a 
hig  place  after  alL  The  number 
of  large  disputed  inheritances  can 
hardly,  at  any  time,  be  more  than 
a  dozen  or  a  score.  Of  course  we 
Liwyers  hear  something  of  them 
all.  We  are  like  the  vultures, 
and  scent  the  carcass  afar  ofif.' 

'In  this  case  there  is  some 
idea  of  a  compromise.'  And  I 
vent  a  little  into  the  cifte. 

*  Very  unprofessional.  Icouldn't 
encourage  that  sort  of  thing.  Bad 
for  business.' 

In  all  fealty  to  my  profession, 
I  hastened  to  throw  scorn  on  the 
idea  of  compromises  in  general; 
but  said  that  there  were  special 
circumstances  in  this  case  which 
rendered  a  compromise  desirable. 

*  I  suppose  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  your  client  is  at  aU 
likely  to  get  anything.* 

'Veiy  likely.  But  the  chief 
reason  is,  that  she  has  hardly  got 
the  sinews  of  war,  which,  in  a 
matter  like  this,  ought  to  be  very 
stout.' 

'  If  her  case  is  a  good  one,  she 
can  go  into  the  money-market 
with  her  bonds,  and  get  any 
amount  of  assitstance  from  people 
whom  you  and  I  know  of.  There 
18  more  than  one  enterprising 
firm  that  would  take  up  the  case.' 

But  I  did  not  at  all  think  that 
Lady  Warlow  would  let  her  case 
be  made  a  matter  of  speculation. 

And    presently,    Sir    Charles, 


having  added  a  libation  to  his 
cigar,  fell  asleep  on  the  settee. 

Before  I  left  he  very  kindly 
adverted  to  the  subject,  and  said, 

'I  see  you  are  interested  in 
this  case,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  I  would 
give  you  a  helping  hand  if  I  could. 
I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  a 
compromise  is  impossible.  It  is  a 
case  of  all  or  nothing.  But  I  will 
give  you  a  line  to  a  man  I  know 
in  Gray's  Inn,  who  is  as  good  a 
man  for  this  kind  of  business  as 
any  I  know.  He  has  made  a 
common  name  uncommon,  by 
having  it  twice  over.  Lots  of 
people  know  Jones  Jones.  He  is 
a  curious  combination  of  the 
solicitor,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
detective.  He  will  treat  you 
well,  particularly  if  you  tell  him 
that  you  have  come  from  me. 
We  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
business  in  our  time  together,  and 
may  do  more.' 

As  a  rule,  I  don't  like  solicitors' 
offices.  Anything  more  incon- 
gruous than  Gray's  Inn- square 
compared  with  the  bright  Eiviera 
cannot  be  imagined.  J  ones  Jones 
had  the  desks,  tin-boxes,  briefs 
and  parchments,  correspond enco 
and  red  tape,  which  appear  as 
necessary  to  a  solicitor  as  a  lot  of 
cobwebs  is  to  a  bottle  of  old  port. 
But  Jones  Jones  had  also  an 
inner  room  corresponding  with  an 
inner  nature,  which  room  had 
choice  prints  and  water- colours  on 
the  walls,  and  lots  of  learned  and 
polite  literature,  and  photographs 
and  cards  on  the  mantelpiece; 
and  secret  little  bins  and  cup- 
boards stored  with  good  things. 
He  received  me  more  in  a  personal 
than  a  professional  way,  being 
greatly  gratified  with  the  few 
lines  which  Sir  Charles  Staniforth 
had  sent  him,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained a  great  admiration.  He 
was  a  man  much  more  taken  up 
with  the  lore,  the  antiquities,  and 
the  research    of   his    profession 
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than  its  more  practical  details.  I 
insisted  on  giving  him  a  cheque 
on  account,  which  my  knowledge 
of  human  nature  assured  me 
would  have  the  effect  of  facilitat- 
ing business.  Then  we  became 
great  allies^  and  worked  most  cor- 
dially together. 

We  went  into  the  history  and 
mystery  of  the  whole  business. 
We  made  inquiries  and  researches, 
and  even  took  the  opinion  of 
counsel  on  several  points  which 
emerged,  which  opinions,  I  regret 
to  say,  were  very  far  from  being 
wholly  encouraging.  Then  we 
settled  that  the  legal  campaign 
must  be  conducted  in  a  social 
rather  than  a  litigant  fashion.  In 
other  words,  it  was  settled  that  I 
had  better  proceed  at  once  with 
my  scheme  for  a  compromise. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  WATCHED  for  my  opportunity, 
and  it  came.  I  was  dining  at 
Philip  Warlow's  one  night,  and 
understood  that  after  dinner  the 
party  were  going  out  for  the  even- 
ing. I  knew  the  young  ladies 
would  carry  off  the  mother,  and 
that  the  father  on  that  winterly 
night  would  probably  prefer  to 
stay  at  home.  The  wind  and 
sleet  outside  would  give  him  a 
keener  relish  for  the  glowing  fire 
and  the  blushing  wines. 

I  confess  I  felt  a  thrill  of  re- 
morse when  the  three  handsome 
girls  came  into  the  dining-room 
to  wish  their  father  good-bye. 
I  was  plotting  to  deprive  them  of 
their  grand  inheritance.  I  needed 
all  my  recollection  of  the  widow 
and  her  daughter.  How  very 
much  better  it  would  be  if  mat- 
ters could  only  be  transacted  in 
an  amicable  generous  spirit! 
Surely  the  estates  were  large 
enough  to  satisfy  every  interest. 
Why  should  not  the  line  in  whom 


the  title  was  hereditary  receive 
some  endowment?  I  should  be 
sorry  if  the  numerous  Warlow 
brood  should  be  deprived  of  their 
heritage.  I  should  be  equally 
sorry  if  Laura  should  lose  her 
rights.  Not  with  her,  however, 
but  with  this  impenetrable  Philip 
Warlow  rested  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Mrs.  Warlow,  in  all  her  gran- 
deur, had  entered  the  carriage 
with  her  three  girls.  There  was 
no  room  amid  those  outspread 
billowy  dresses  for  young  Philip, 
who  accordingly  followed  them 
in  a  hansom. 

I  will  do  Philip  Warlow,  M.P., 
the  justice  of  saying  that  he  always 
gave  one  a  good  dinner  and  an 
excellent  bottle  of  wine.  Never- 
theless I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  have  minded  giving  me  a 
little  poison  in  the  one  or  the 
other.  aU  the  same,  it  would  be 
worth  knowing  where  he  got  his 
wine  from. 

It  required  a  little  courage  to 
commence  the  conversation  which 
I  had  planned.  I  let  my  man 
drink  a  few  glasses  of  that  admi- 
rable Manzanilla,  and  then  I 
opened  the  attack. 

*  Do  you  happen  to  know  your 
own  connection.  Lady  Warlow, 
who  has  a  pretty  place  near 
Mentone  Y 

He  looked  surprised.  An  alert 
look  passed  into  his  face,  an  evil 
expression  into  his  eye. 

*  I  can't  say  I  do.  I  knew  her 
late  husband  a  little.  He  dined 
with  me  once  at  the  Heform.  Do 
your 

*  O  yes,'  I  answered.  *  I  know 
her  very  welL  I  was  staying 
several  weeks  in  her  neighbour- 
hood at  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
and  saw  a  great  deal  of  her.' 

*They  say  her  daughter  is  a 
pretty  girl,  but  excessively  deli- 
cate.* 

*  She  used  to  be  very  delicate,' 
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I  answered ;  '  but  I  believo  that 
she  18  growing  quite  welL  Her 
mother  does  not  now  reside  in  the 
^[editerranean  on  account  of  her 
child's  health,  but  because  she 
has  a  little  property  there,  and 
finds  it  cheaper  and  likes  the 
country  better  than  she  likes 
England.' 

'  Exactly  so.  I  am  afraid  that 
she  is  not  at  all  well  off.' 

*Not  so  badly,  Mr.  Warlow. 
I  believe  that  she  has  accumulated 
rather  a  large  sum,  part  of  which 
I  am  afraid  she  is  prepared  to 
devote  to  litigation.' 

'  Poor  lady  !  I  am  afraid  that 
she  will  iiud  that  an  expensive 
loxury,  and  one  that  is  not  at  all 
an  amusing  one.' 

There  was  an  accent  of  falsity 
in  these  words.  I  caught  a  side 
gknce  of  him.  He  was  bristling 
np  like  a  fighting-cock.  The  nose 
was  in  the  air,  the  lips  compressed, 
the  eyes  scowling. 

'She  seems  to  have  an  idea, 
Mr.  Warlow,  that  her  daughter, 
who  represents  the  elder  line  of 
the  fanuly,  has  some  claim  upon 
the  family  estates.' 

The  adversative  ill-tempered 
expression  deepened.  He  spoke 
lightly,  bnt  I  thought  that  I 
conld  distinguish  an  undertone  of 
anxiety  in  his  next  words. 

*And  is  the  poor  lady  really 
under  the  idea  that  she  can  oust 
me  from  these  estates  f 

*I  don't  know  that  she  has 
either  the  wish  or  the  intention 
to  try  and  oust  you  out  of  the 
estates.  But  she  certainly  has 
the  idea  that,  at  least  after  your 
time,  the  estates  ought  to  revert 
to  her  daughter/ 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh,  which 
unconsciously  escaped  him,  and 
which,  singularly  enough,  sound- 
ed like  a  sigh  of  relief 

'  I  know  very  well  that  there 
haB  been  a  little  gossip  on  this 
subject  in  the  county,  and  very 


annoying  has  the  gossip  been. 
There  are  always  spiteful  people 
whose  interest  it  is  to  promote 
and  diffuse  such  gossip.  But, 
like  most  gossip,  it  has  no  sub- 
stantial basis  to  go  upon.' 

*  Lady  Warlow  thinks  there  is, 
and  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  Sir  Charles  Staniforth,  the 
late  Attorney  -  General,  thinks 
there  may  be  something  in  it.' 

*  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  Sir 
Charles  Staniforth  tells  you  one 
thing  and  me  another.  1  believe, 
too,  that  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
I  have  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
the  judges  of  England  in  favour 
of  the  security  of  my  title.' 

'  I  was  not  aware  that  the  claim 
had  ever  come  before  the  judges.* 

*  Of  course  it  has  never  been 
tried  before  a  court  of  law.  I 
know  that  very  well.  But  both 
I  and  my  father  before  me  have 
taken  the  opinion  of  nearly  every 
lawyer  of  eminence  who  has  since 
risen  to  the  Bench,  and  there  is 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  my 
position  is  impregnable.* 

*lt  is  just  possible,  Mr.  War- 
low,  that  their  opinions  as  judges 
might  differ  from  their  opinions 
as  counsel' 

*I  really  don't  see  why  it 
should,  Mr.  Evelyn.  But  if  Lady 
Warlow  has  any  idea  of  the  sort, 
by  all  means  let  her  try  it  on.  I 
am  afraid  that  it  will  prove  very 
much  a  matter  of  the  longest 
purse.  And  if  she  has  got  her 
ready- money,  I  have  made  my 
modest  accumulations  also,  and  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  fight  the 
matter  in  any  and  every  court  in 
England.' 

'  It  is^just  possible,  sir,  that  the 
matter  might  be  very  definitely 
settled  in  a  single  court' 

'  It  would  make  no  difference. 
I  know  exactly  what  their  sup- 
posed case  is,  and  it  is  worthless. 
There  is  just  a  small  nicety  in 
the  matter,  which  might  give  a 
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colourable  pretext  to  a  claim 
which  might  give  work  for  hun- 
gry lawyers,  but  really  nothing 
that  requires  any  serious  atten- 
tion.' 

'Lady  Warlow  is  no  lawyer 
herself,  sir,  and  does  not  profess 
to  say  whether  she  has  a  strong 
claim  or  a  weak  claim.  She  natu- 
rally supposes  that  she  has  a 
strong  claim ;  but  she  has  given 
me  a  very  remarkable  commission, 
which  I  must  discharge  even  at 
the  risk  of  giving  you  some  pain 
and  annoyance.  She  is  very 
much  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  I  am  very  well  acquainted 
both  with  you  and  with  herself ; 
and  she  is  very  anxious  that  in- 
stead of  any  litigation  there  should 
be  a  friendly  compromise,  in 
which  she  is  ready  to  do  every- 
thing that  is  considerate  and  self- 
sacrificing  short  of  total  surrender 
of  her  daughter's  rights.' 

*  Considerate  and  self-sacri- 
ficing!' he  repeated,  with  a  bitter 
sneer,  'Highly  so,  I  imagine. 
Sir,  let  me  give  you  a  word  of 
caution.  You  are  mixing  your- 
self up  in  our  family  affairs  in  a 
way  which  I  think  is  very  little 
to  your  credit.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  barratry, 
sir?  Do  you  know  that  your 
conduct  in  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting litigation  is  absolutely  il- 
legal, and  that  you  might  be  dis- 
barred by  the  Benchers  of  your 
Inn  for  such  conduct  V 

*I  must  beg  you  to  observe, 
Mr.  Warlow,  that  I  am  doing  the 
very  opposite  of  encouraging  liti- 
gation. I  am  offering  you  the 
olive-branch  of  peace.  I  want  to 
prevent  useless  expense  *and  ill- 
feeling.  You  have  been  nearly 
all  your  life  aware  that  there  has 
been  the  existence  of  this  claim 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Anthony  War- 
low,  and  you  probably  know 
much  better  than  any  of  us  what 
amount  of  justice  there  may  be  in 


the  claim,  and  whether  it  is  really 
worth  your  while  finally  to  extin- 
guish it  or  not.' 

My  impression  was  that  he 
would  have  risen  in  passion,  and 
have  thoroughly  denounced  this 
nefarious  attempt  to  obtain  terms. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  he  did 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

'And  pray  what  conditions  may 
my  Lady  Warlow  desire  to  im- 
pose V 

'That  would  be  a  matter  for 
subsequent  discussion/  I  said. 
'The  first  matter  is  whether  you 
are  really  prepared  to  admit  a 
compromise.'  • 

'  I  am  really  not  prepared  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  I  make 
a  point  of  never  deciding  things 
off-hand.  I  always  like,  if  pos- 
sible, to  sleep  upon  a  business 
proposition.  I  wUl  think  over  all 
that  you  have  said,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
and  let  you  have  a  line  in  a  few 
days.' 

A  few  days  passed,  and  then  a 
few  weeks,  but  the  promised  line 
never  came.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  it  was  just  within  the  bounds 
of  probability — such  things  have 
happened — ^at  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  the  post.  I  ac- 
cordingly sent  him  a  civil  line, 
reminding  him  that  I  was  to  hear 
from  him»  and  expressing  surprise 
that  I  had  not  so  heard.  To  this 
I  got  the  following  reply  : 

'Lowndes-sqaare, 

Saturday  morning. 

*Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  not  written 
before,  as  you  expected  that  I 
should.  The  matter  which  you 
mentioned  is  so  extremely  sHght 
and  ridiculous,  that  it  altogether 
escaped  my  recollection.  I  have 
simply  to  state  that  I  will  submit 
to  no  compromise  in  any  way 
whatever.  And  having  an  ac- 
quaintance   with  you,   I   would 
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yentnie  to  suggest  that  you  should 
apply  yonr  abilities,  such  as  they 
aie,  in  some  more  promising  and 
profitable  direction. — ^Yoar  obe- 
dient servant^ 

*  Philip  Wablow/ 

'This  will  not  quite  do,  my 
dear  Mend,'  I  said  to  myself  when 
I  had  read  the  letter  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time.  '  I  understand 
that  you  will  not  compromise,  and 
that  possibly  our  case  may  not  be 
worth  the  compromising.  But 
when  you  say  that  the  case  is  so 
alight  and  ridiculous  that  it  alto- 
gether escaped  your  recollection, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  totally 
disbeliering  you.  And  when  there 
is  a  lie  there  is  generally  something 
which  the  lie  is  intended  to  coyer.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  WENT  back  to  Gray's  Inn  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  Jones 
Jones.  I  had  hoped  that  I  might 
have  elicited  something  from  Mr, 
Warlow  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 
Tiew,  some  admission  that  he 
knew  we  had  some  sort  of  case  to 
go  on.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  fact.  He  had  certainly  not 
admitted  that  there  was  any  case 
at  all  All  that  the  most  diligent 
acratiny  of  his  language  and  de- 
meanour amounted  to  was,  that  he 
certainly  appeared  relieved  when 
he  understood  that  there  was  no 
attack  upon  himself,  but  only 
against  his  successors ;  and  next, 
that  his  letter  seemed  to  contain  a 
falsehood  or  equivocation. 

'And  it  might  be  only  his 
cheek.  He  might  be  putting  on 
tide.  There  is  only  a  very  slight 
symptom,'  said  I. 

'A  symptom,  as  the  doctors 
teU  us,  may  mean  everything  or 
may  mean  nothing.' 

'Just  so.     And  at  the  present 


moment  we  are  at  a  standstill. 
There  is  a  dead  walL' 

'  I  may  tell  you  candidly,'  said 
Jones  Jones,  'that  my  opinion 
agrees  with  the  late  Attorney- 
General's.  Warlow  naturally 
thinks  that,  as  no  other  person  is 
put  in  the  line  of  successors,  the 
estates  will  pass  to  his  own  family 
instead  of  being  handed  over  to 
anybody  else.  I  really  think 
that  it  may  be  only  a  colourable 
claim.  It  is  a  case  of  aid  Gcesar 
out  nvllus,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is 
nullus* 

'That  is  very  much  my  own 
idea.  But  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  that  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
some  flaw  in  Warlow's  own  pedi- 
gree.' 

Jones  Jonei  was  quiet,  and 
took  a  turn  about  the  dingy  room. 

'  That's  not  at  all  a  bad  idea  of 
yours,  Mr.  Evelyn.  It  can  do  no 
harm  to  scrutinise  it  as  narrowly 
as  you  can.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  what  unpleasant 
things  turn  up  frequently  enough 
in  family  history.  Some  time  ago 
a  wealthy  man  came  to  me,  who 
had  aa  idea  that  there  was  a 
baronetcy  in  the  family  which 
might  be  his.  I  set  to  work  to 
prove  it  for  him,  and  worked  out 
his  pedigree.  When  I  came  to  his 
great-grandfather  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  that  this  venerated 
ancestor  had  been  hung  for  sheep- 
stealing.' 

'And  the  idea  came  to  no- 
thing r 

'  Just  so.  And  it  cost  him  pre- 
cisely a  hundred  pounds  to  ascer- 
tain this  interesting  fact  in  the 
family  history.' 

'  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  such 
luck  in  the  case  of  Philip  Warlow.' 

'  Very  likely ;  but  what  do  you 
know  alx)ut  the  history  of  the 
man?' 

'  Not  very  much, — not  more 
than  all  the  world  knows.  His 
&ther  was  a  manufacturer  down 
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in  Lancashire.  He  quite  sprang 
from  the  ranks,  I  believe,  but  al- 
ways remembered  that  he  had 
good  Warlow  blood  in  him.  He 
had  no  more  idea  of  coming  into 
thiB  splendid  inheritance  than  he 
had  of  getting  hold  of  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites.  I  believe  he 
had  made  a  very  good  business, 
and  saved  a  lot  of  money  before 
it  fell  in.  His  son  was  already 
married,  and  become  a  partner  in 
the  concern,  and  had  had  one  or 
two  children  at  this  date.  The 
old  man  only  held  the  property 
for  a  couple  of  years,  when  he 
died,  and  Philip  the  second 
reigned  in  his  stead.' 

*  And  your  contention  is  that  he 
had  no  right  to  reign,  the  limi- 
tations under  old  Sir  Anthon/s 
will  being  all  exhausted  V 

*  Just  so.' 

'  And  the  property  was  left  to 
old  Philip  primus,  he  being  de- 
fined to  stand  in  a  certain  relation- 
ship to  the  Warlow  family.  In- 
deed, I  fully  remember  that  the 
language  of  the  will  is  to  such  an 
effect  It  would  be  a  very  lucky 
thing  for  your  friends  if  we  could 
only  discover  a  bar  sinister  among 
these  Philips.' 

^I  could  launch  out  into  a  whole 
lot  of  philippics  against  them,  in 
the  style  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.' 

'  That  would  be  of  no  use,  my 
young  friend.  But  it  will  do  us 
no  harm  if  we  overhaul  their 
pedigree  very  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
forlorn  chance.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  if  he  has  any  poor  rela- 
tions in  the  place  he  came  from  1' 

*In  Manchester,  I  believe. he 
has.  I  have  even  heard  ill-nar 
tured  rumours  that  he  has  a 
drunken  charwoman  of  a  first 
cousin,  to  whom  he  makes  a  regu- 
lar allowance,  not  to  mention  one 
or  two  other  relatives  as  welL' 

*  If  we  can  only,  find  out  their 
names  and  addresses,  that  will 


furnish  us  with  a  clue,  if  there 
is  only  anything  discovered  to 
which  the  clue  may  lead  us.  It 
IB  worth  while  spending  a  hundred 
pounds  on  the  matter.' 

I  do  not  know  how  Jones  Jones 
discovered  the  names  and  address- 
es of  the  great  Mr.  Warlow's  poor 
relations ;  but  so  he  did.  Whether 
he  bribed  servants  or  postman,  I 
could  not  tell,  and  I  asked  no 
questions  for  conscience'  sake.  I 
am  afraid  that  there  was  a  little 
dirty  work  for  Jones  Jones  to  do ; 
and  if  so,  Jones  Jones  did  it  effec- 
tively, without  soiling  anybody's 
fingers  except  his  own.  He  cer- 
tainly discovered  a  brazen  bloat- 
ed-looking woman,  who  lived  in 
the  back  slums  of  Manchester, 
who  declared  that  she  was  a  rela- 
tion of  Mr.  Warlow's,  and  who 
appeared  to  pass  her  whole  exist- 
ence in  a  state  of  gin- and- water, 
presumably  supplied  from  the 
funds  of  that  gentleman.  Against 
Mr.  Warlow  she  had  feelings  of 
the  deadliest  antipathy,  as  is 
natural  on  the  part  of  gin-drink- 
ers against  their  benefactors,  and 
complained  greatly  that  she  was 
being  defrauded  out  of  her  rights. 
What  the  relationship  was,  or 
what  the  suppased  rights  were, 
we  could  never  exactly  find  out. 
I  believe  that  Jones  Jones  had  to 
disguise  himself  as  a  mill-hand, 
and  consume  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gin-and-water,  before  he 
could  get  on  confidential  terms 
with  this  old  harridan. 

In  one  of  her  general  attacks 
upon  Philip  Warlow  she  used  the 
expression  that  Warlow  was  a 
proud  thief,  and  his  mother  was 
no  better  than  she  should  be^  A 
statement  of  this  kind  was  not  an 
unpleasing  one  to  hear ;  bat  we 
doubted  whether  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  vulgar  expletive. 
Similarly  she  asserted  that  her 
uncle,  old  Philip  Warlow,  was 
a  base-bom  rascal    I  feit  that  it 
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was  only  a  question  of  more  or 
less  gin  whether  she  would  not 
nse  similar  scurrilous  language 
against  every  meml  er  of  the  fami- 
ly. Kevertheless,  the  statement  set 
lis  examining  parish  registers  vigor- 
ously, beginning  with  this  Philip 
primus  J  and  working  each  way, 
both  up  to  his  forbears  and  down 
to  his  descendants.  The  marriage 
of  Mr.  Warlow  appeared  to  have 
been  quite  a  gorgeous  affair.  It 
had  been  solemnised  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  bride  wrote 
a  fashionable  fluent  hand.  A 
whole  rivulet  of  names  wandered 
about  the  margin  of  the  marriage 
register.  Most  of  the  registers 
were  in  the  parish-church  of  Man- 
chester, now  the  cathedral ;  but  a 
few  were  in  a  neighbouring  parish, 
This  branch  of  the  Warlows  ap- 
peared to  be  constant  to  a  par- 
ticular neighbourhood  in  Man- 
chester. The  marriage  of  Philip 
Warlow  primuSf  in  1826,  was  not 
hallowed  by  a  bishop ;  but  then 
it  took  place  in  days  when  Man- 
chester did  not  possess  a  bishop. 


Going  one  degree  higher  than  the 
first  Philip,  I  regret  to  have  to  state 
that,  in  those  non-educated  days, 
the  bride  signed  herself  Anne 
Simpkinson,  her  X  mark.  She 
was  the  mother  of  our  first  Philip 
Warlow,  the  short-lived  possessor 
of  the  estates,  whose  own  wife,  in  a 
neat  properly-attested  form,  had  a 
rather  remarkable  double  name, 
Julia  Waller-Radclyffe.  We  were 
not  able  to  find  the  baptismal 
register  of  the  second  Philip,  son 
of  Philip  and  Julia  Warlow  ;  but 
then  he  would  not  necessarily  be 
baptised  in  the  church  where  his 
parents  were  married.  But  we 
came  upon  a  register  of  birth, 
which  at  once  arrested  my  eye, 
first,  because  the  unusual  name  of 
Waller-Radclyffe  occurred  which  I 
had  just  noticed  in  the  volume  of 
the  marriage  registers ;  and  next, 
on  account  of  a  certain  remark- 
able peculiarity  which  the  entry 
presented.  This  will  be  under- 
stood if  I  copy  the  normal  entry 
of  my  friend  of  the  Temple,  the 
tertius  Philip,  which  ran  thus  : 


Date. 

Name. 

Father's  and 
Mother's  Names. 

Sarname. 

Occupa- 
tion. 

Minister. 

May  10, 
1857 

Philip 

Philip  and 
Louisa  Matilda 

Warlow 

Manu- 
facturer 

J.  Beavan 

The  entry  which  arrested  my  attention  was  ; 


Date. 

Name. 

Father's  and 
Mother's  Names. 

Surname. 

Occupa- 
tion. 

Minister. 

May  14, 
1824 

Philip 

Julia 
WaUm-'Raddyff*^ 

J.  Beavan 

Here  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  there  was  the  curious  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  the  father. 

The  rector  of  the  church  where 
this  entry  was  had  accompanied 
us  into  the  vestry.  Properly 
speaking,  we  ought  to  have  applied 
to  him  for  any  extract,  but  we 
had  obtained  permission  to  search 


the  registers  in  the  presence  of 
an  official  I  expect  the  rector 
was  present  to  protect  his  own 
interests,  for  I  think  we  had  to 
pay  a  shilling  for  every  year  that 
we  went  back.  This  put  a  few 
sovereigns  in  the  rector's  pocket, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  looked 
aa  if  he  rather  wanted  them.     It 
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was  a  bit  of  loot  wbich  fell  to  a 
profession  where  very  little  loot 
is  to  be  bad.  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  look  of  tlus  man, 
a  grave,  homely,  careworn  face, 
which  nevertheless  had  an  ex- 
pression of  sagacity  and  humour. 
I  drew  the  attention  of  the 
rector  to  the  singular  form  of 
entry,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  it  meant. 

*  Well,  it  might  mean  one  of 
two  things,*  he  answered.  '  It 
might  mean  that  old  John  Beavan 
got  a  little  careless  over  his  work, 
and  did  not  properly  complete 
his  entry.  Perhaps  he  got  riled 
by  the  double  name.  Beavan 
could  not  abide  affectation.  One 
day  there  was  a  child  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  the  name  was  given, 
"  Carolina  Wilhelmina."  Beavan 
quietly  took  it  up  in  his  arms, 
and  said,  '« Mary,  I  baptise  thee.*' 
When  they  got  into  the  vestry  to 
have  the  register  attended  to, 
Beavan  told  the  father  that  ho 
hoped  he  did  not  mind,  as  it  was 
all  for  the  best.  "  0,  I  don't 
mind,"  said  the  father,  "  only  you 
will  have  taught  my  child  to  be  a 
regular  liar.  Why,  when  she 
grows  up  and  has  to  learn  the 
Catechism,  she  will  be  asked, 
*  Who  gave  you  your  name  Y  and 
she  will  have  to  say,  *  My  god- 
fEithers  and  godmothers;'  which 
will  be  all  a  lie,  as  parson  gave 
her  the  name,  and  nobody  else." 
I  think  Beavau  caught  it  then.' 

'And  what  became  of  Mr. 
Beavan  V 

*  0,  he  died,  poor  fellow  I  He 
got  an  exchange  to  an  easy  country 
living;  but  he  missed  Manchester, 
and  died  off.' 

'  But  is  there  not  another  ex- 
planation for  this  singular  entry?' 

<  Certainly  there  is,  the  usual 
sad  one.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses this  seems  the  entry  of  the 
birth  of  an  illegitimate  child.' 

Now  certainly  it  had  occoned 


to  us  that  there  might  be  the 
chance  of  a  bar  sinuter  somewhere 
high  up  in  the  pedigree ;  bat  that 
Philip  Warlow  himself  could  be 
illegitimate  was  a  suspicion  that 
had  never  occurred  to  us,  nor  did 
it  appear  at  all  likely  to  be  a'co^ 
rect  one. 

'  The  combination  of  names  is 
an  unusual  one,'  said  Jones  to 
me ;  '  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  to  identify  this  Julia  Wal- 
ler-Radclyffe  of  1824  with  the 
young  woman  who  married  Philip 
primus  in  1826,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  a  Waller^Radclyffe  could 
have  misconducted  herselL'  ^ 

Jones  Jones  made  a  few  further 
inquiries  by  some  ferrety  secret 
ways  peculiar  to  himself,  and  he 
certainly  seemed  to  get  an  inkling 
of  the  outskirts  of  some  mysteiy. 
But  he  was  baffled  in  penetrating 
it.  He  was  very  good  at  sketch- 
ing out  imaginary  cases,  which  he 
said  might  afford  'a  working 
hypothesis.' 

'Suppose,*  he  argued,  Hhat 
this  Philip  Warlow  had  picked 
up,  say,  with  a  governess  or  some 
other  young  lady  of  good  family, 
and,  after  inducing  her  to  Uve 
"with  him  for  a  time,  had  done 
the  right  thing  and  married  her, 
then  we  should  have  the  solution 
of  the  mystery.  And  suppose  the 
first  bom  son  had  found  out  the 
cruel  secret  of  his  birth,  and  had 
a  life  -  long  struggle  to  evade 
its  legal  consequences — eh,  Mr. 
Evelyn  f 

And  he  got  hold  of  one  or  two 
ciroumstances  which  certainly 
seemed  to  favour  this  idea.  But 
there  was  no  evidence  on  which 
you  could  hang  a  cat,  to  use  his 
own  emphatic  language.  Finally, 
he  tried  to  pump  the  old  woman 
still  further.  But  the  old  woman, 
having  taken  too  much  or  too 
little  gin,  became  maudlin  and 
repentant.  Shetumed  upon  Jones 
Jones  with  all  the  language  of 
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abuse  and  opprobrium,  and  de- 
clared that  she  had  written  off  to 
Squire  Warlow  to  let  him  know 
that  there  was  a  private  detective 
making  inquiries  about  him,  and 
advising  Squire  Warlow  to  '  take 
the  law  of  him.' 

'  If  the  old  beldame  has  really 
done  that,'  said  Jones  Jones,  as 
we  sat  together  in  my  rooms  after 
our  return  to  town,  *I  am  not 
certain  that  it  is  not  the  best 
thing  that  can  have  been  done 
for  us.  There  is  one  person  who 
knows  oar  case  thoroughly,  knows 
its  strength  and  knows  its  weak- 
ness, and  that  is  Philip  Warlow 
himself.  If  there  is  a  legal  point 
against  him,  depend  upon  it  he 
has  scrutinised  it  thoroughly,  and 
knows  it  in  all  its  bearings.  If 
there  is  a  damaging  point  in  the 
family  history,  he  knows  it,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  divest  himself 
of  the  suspicion  that  other  people 
may  know  it  as  well.  It  is  the 
nature  of  murder  that  it  will  out. 
He  can  never  know  whether  we 
know  or  don't  know.' 

'Always  supposing  that  there 
is  something  to  be  known.' 

'By  Jove,  I'll  tip  him  a  writ 
of  ejectment  I  He  will  combine 
this  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  been  on  the  scent  in  Man- 
chester, and,  if  there  is  anything 
in  it,  that  will  bring  him  to  his 
manow-bones.' 

Jones  Jones  then  sent  a  polite 
note  to  Mr.  Warlow,  inquiring 
the  name  of  his  solicitor,  who 
would  accept  service  of  a  writ  of 
an  action  for  ejectment  brought 
by  Lady  Warlow.  He  received  a 
brief  polite  note  from  Mr.  War- 
low's  solicitor,  stating  that  he  was 
ready  to  receive  such  writ.  The 
writ  was  duly  sent,  and  the  ap- 
pearance to  it  was  immediately 
entered  up.  Then  we  waited  for 
events,  wondering  whether  any- 
thing would  transpire  to  strengthen 
our  case,  or  whether  we  should 


have  to  strike  our  flags  and  igno- 
miniously  withdraw,  paying  all 
costs. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

It  was  one  night  towards  the 
end  of  this  period  of  uncertainty 
that  I  stumbled  up  against  young 
Philip  iertius  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  club.  He  was  in- 
genui  vuUus  puer  ingenuique  ptir 
dorU,  Evidently  the  young  fel- 
low knew  nothing  of  my  Machia- 
vellian designs  against  the  repose 
of  his  family,  or  even  of  the  writ 
of  ejectment.  He  bore  the  intro- 
duction to  Jones  Jones  with 
equanimity,  and  drew  up  to  our 
little  marble  table  to  partake  of 
coffee  and  a  cigar. 

'  And  how's  your  governor  V  I 
inquired. 

*  The  governor,'  he  replied,  '  is 
pretty  ssdubrious,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  he  is  not  at 
all  salubrious.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say  he*  looks  older,  and  is 
worried  in  health  and,  I  feoicy, 
in  business  matters  also.' 

At  this  point  Jones  Jones  rose 
to  go.  He  had  the  gumption  to 
see  that  his  departure  might  lead 
to  confidences. 

*I  am  sorry  your  father  has 
been  worried.' 

This  I  said  truly,  but  some- 
what guiltily.  The  worry,  as 
they  say  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  when  an  action  is  brought 
which  will  ruin  some  poor  parson, 
was  '  for  his  soul's  health  and  the 
reformation  of  his  manners.' 

'llie  governor  always  keeps 
things  to  himself,'  continued  the 
son.  'He  always  was  a  dark 
horse,  and  always  will  be.  He 
has  had  some  letters  from  Man- 
chester, our  old  place,  where  we 
lived  once,  you  know,  which  have 
put  him  out  finely.' 

'That's  a  bore.' 
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*0f  course  it's  a  bore.  The 
governor,  when  he's  put  out,  does 
not  get  any  the  more  amiable,  I 
can  assure  you.  But  the  poor  old 
chap's  got  something  worse  than 
that,  I  iind.  He  has  been  out  of 
sorts  for  some  time,  and  our  doc- 
tor in  the  country  did  not  make 
much  of  him.  So  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  walking  with  the 
governor,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  would  go  and  see  the  new 
medical  baronet,  whom  every- 
body is  running  after  just  now. 
We  were  nearly  an  hour  in  the 
waiting-room;  but  luckily  they 
had  the  Times  there,  and  the 
goyernor  had  come  away  without 
having  read  it.  I  believe  that 
they  had  not  hnished  with  it  in 
the  kitchen.  He  was  called 
away  to  see  Sir  William,  and 
came  back  in  about  half  an  hour 
looking  as  white  as  a  ghost.  It 
seems  that  the  doctor  told  him 
that  he  had  fatty  degeneration 
of  something  or  other.  There's 
an  awful  run  just  now  on  fatty 
degeneration.  Everybody  seems 
to  have  a  touch  of  it  somewhere.' 

'I  am  sorry,  at  least,  to  hear 
that  your  father  has.' 

*  I  have  never  seen  the  governor 
so  quiet  and  subdued.  He's  not 
the  same  man  that  he  used  to  be, 
and  to  my  mind  he's  a  deal  plea- 
santer.  By  the  way,  that  reminds 
me,  Evelyn.  The  governor  said 
that  if  I  met  you  at  the  club,  I 
was  to  ask  you  to  come  and  dine 
with  us.' 

'  Ask  me  to  dine !'  I  could 
not  help  undiplomatically  exclaim- 
ing. 

'Why,  yes;  he  certainly  did, 
although  he  must  know  that  it 
will  be  very  slow  for  you.  He 
desired  me  to  say  that  his  state  of 
health  did  not  allow  him  to  give 
dinner-parties  this  season ;  but  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  you 
would  come  and  take  your  mut- 
ton with  us.     I  had  no  idea  that 


you  two  were  so  chummy.  When 
will  you  come  t  Name  your  day. 
It  doesn't  much  matter  when. 
The  old  bird  will  be  sure  to  be  at 
home  for  weeks  to  come.' 

I  was  certainly  astonished  at 
the  invitation.  My  imagination 
was  all  aflame  with  it.  Of  course 
I  would  go,  for  I  felt  sure  that 
something  was  in  the  wind.  Ac- 
cordingly an  appointment  was 
made  for  an  early  day. 

This  happened  on  the  Wednes 
day.  The  dinner  was  for  the 
Monday  night  I  mentally  went 
over  all  the  contingencies  as  far  as 
they  suggested  themselves.  I  felt 
that  if  ever  in  my  life  I  had  need  of 
caution  and  alertness,  I  had  such 
need  that  night. 

it  was  strictly  a  family  dinner, 
and  the  dinner  was  a  very  good 
one.  Lucullus  dined  with  Lu- 
cullus.  Whatever  bad  dinners 
Warlow  might  have  to  eat  in  the 
world,  he  always  had  good  ones 
in  his  own  house.  The  entire 
family  was  there,  and  the  party, 
though  a  little  subdued  by  the 
father's  evident  state  of  weakness 
and  low  spirits,  was  still  on  the 
whole  a  bright  and  cheerful  one. 
There  was  everything  to  disarm 
me  of  the  notion  that  there  was 
anything  special  in  the  banquet, 
or  that  it  could  be  productive  of 
any  practical  arrangements.  Yet, 
somehow  or  other,  it  happened 
that  after  dinner  Mr.  Warlow  and 
I  were  left  alone,  as  on  a  previous 
memorable  occasion. 

*  I  can  give  you  a  glass  of  very 
good  claret.  I  got  it  at  Lafitte's 
sale  this  spring,  and  I  don't  think 
any  other  wine  can  beat  it.' 

We  sipped  the  ruby  liquid, 
and  he  went  on  in  a  quiet  matter- 
of-fact  way, 

<  I  find  from  my  solicitor  that 
your  friend.  Lady  Warlow,  is  un- 
able to  divest  her  mind  of  the 
idea  that  her  daughter  has  a  claim 
on  the  Warlow  estates.    She  has 
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actually  sent  me  a  writ  of  eject- 
meat.' 

'She  and  her  friends  are  cer- 
tainly very  much  in  earnest,  Mr. 
Warlow.' 

*  As  I  mentioned  to  you  on  a 
previous  occasion,  Evelyn,  she  has 
certainly  a  colourable  pretension. 
The  limitations  under  the  famous 
will  are  exhausted,  and  I  admit 
that  it  is  an  arguable  point  whe- 
ther I  have  the  power  to  bequeath 
to  my  family,  or  whether  they 
have  the  power  to  inherit  from 
me,  or  whether  there  is  a  reversion 
to  the  old  stock.' 

He  certainly  had  never  made 
such  a  concession  before. 

*I  am  glad  to  hear,  Mr.  War- 
low,  that  you  at  least  think  the 
case  is  arguable.' 

'I  will  just  admit  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  aigument.  It  is 
not  an  impostor's  claim,  but  has  a 
basis  of  its  own,  which  neverthe- 
less might  crumble  away  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  litigation.' 

'O  Philip  Warlow,  Philip 
Warlow,'  I  thought  to  myself,  *  is 
it  not  possible  that  any  imposture 
in  the  case  may  belong  to  you,  and 
not  to  our  side  1  Is  there  no  con- 
sciousness of  wrong,  or  even  of 
crime,  in  your  heart?  Is  there  any 
dread  femily  secret  which  you  trem- 
ble to  whisper  in  your  dreams  V 

I  know  not,  I  never  knew,  I 
never  shall  know.  Such  ques- 
tions and  answers  have  never 
passed  in  this  world.  The  secret, 
if  there  is  a  secret,  is  for  ever 
locked  in  that  inscrutable  breast. 

'Let  me  hope  that  yon  are 
coming  back  to  my  idea  of  com- 
promising the  case,  Mr.  Warlow.' 

'The  expenses  of  litigation  in 
such  a  case  as  this  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  the  one  certainty  of  the 
law  is  that  there  is  always  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  respecting  its 
ultimate  decisions.  I  am  not  so 
yoong  as  I  was,  and  my  l^e  is  by 
no  means  so  good  as  it  might  be 


supposed  to  be.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  leave  my  family  a  heritage  of 
confusion  and  litigation.  These 
things  make  me  ask  what  terms 
Lady  Warlow  would  be  disposed 
to  be  contented  with.  They  must 
be  quite  moderate,  if  they  are  to 
receive  any  discussion  at  all ;  and 
I  need  hardly  say  that  our  present 
discussion,  to  use  the  legal  phrase, 
is  entirely  without  prejudice.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Warlow,  I  am  quite 
in  a  position  to  offer  you  definitive 
terms  on  the  part  of  Lady  War- 
low.  I  hold  a  power  of  attorney 
froin  her.  I  take  it  that  the  value 
of  these  estates  is  some  twenty 
thousand  a  year  or  so?' 

Warlow  only  bowed. 

*  If  Lady  Warlow  had  had  the 
happiness  to  possess  a  son,  she 
could  not  have  offered  such  terms 
as  she  is  now  prepared  to  accept. 
But  being  left  only  with  a  daugh- 
ter, she  will  waive  the  substance 
of  the  territorial*  claim.  Never- 
theless, as  her  daughter  represents 
the  elder  line,  she  cannot  wholly 
abandon  it.  She  leaves  you  the 
park  and  the  bulk  of  the  estates, 
but  she  claims  the  old  castle.' 

He  visibly  winced. 

'Warlow  Castle  alone  would 
be  of  very  little  use  to  her.  It 
would  be  a  white  elephant.' 

*  Of  course  we  know  that. 
Then  we  must  claim  the  Home 
Farm,  which  comes  up  to  the 
castle  walls,  and  which  may  be 
worth  eight  hundred  a  year.' 

Here  I  paused,  and  there  was 
a  dead  silence  for  a  minute. 

'  I  do  not  call  that  demand  im- 
moderate. I  might  be  disposed 
to  treat  on  some  such  basis  as 
that.  But  why  not  take  a  money 
commutation  for  the  castle?  A 
large  sum  of  ready-money  would 
be  of  much  more  use  to  the  young 
lady  than  that  dilapidated  ruin.' 

I  watched  my  man  with  all  my 
heart  and  eyes.  In  a  moment 
of  intuition  I  felt  sure  that  I  read 
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terror  and  concession  in  his  look 
and  accent.  I  prepared  to  strike 
m  J  grand  coup. 

'  Of  course  the  young  lady,  in 
surrendering  what  she  considers 
her  birthright,  will  require  a  large 
sum  of  ready-money.  In  addition 
to  the  castle  and  the  farm,  her 
advisers  demand  a  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.' 

*  Never  T  exclaimed  Philip 
Warlow ;  and  he  sprang  to  hiis 
feet.  But  he  had  hardly  done  so 
when  a  ghastly  pallor  overspread 
his  cheek,  and  he  sank  back  again 
in  his  chair  wrestling  with  pain. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
a  glass  of  brandy — quick,  quick  T 

He  drank  the  brandy,  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  moaning ;  and 
then  the  painful  spasm  left  him 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

'  I  am  not  able  to  fight  this  case 
out,'  he  murmured :  *  it  would 
kill  me.  I  must  compromise  it 
at  once.  I  couki  not  lay  my  head 
on  my  pillow  tonight,  if  I  left  it 
uncompromised.' 


It  seemed  to  me  that  these 
words  were  said  to  himself,  and 
were  not  meant  for  me. 

There  was  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
who,  when  riding  out  one  day, 
heard  that  a  great  appointment 
in  his  gifts  was  vacant,  which  he 
had  always  intended  for  lus  son. 
He  immediately  got  off  his  horse, 
went  into  a  bookseller's  shop, 
and  made  the  appointment  at 
once,  in  case  he  should  die  before 
he  got  home. 

This  sort  of  feeling  was  ap- 
parently actuating  Mr.  Warlow. 

'Mr.  Evelyn,'  he  said  very 
quietly,  *if  you  will  write  me 
out  an  understanding,  specifying 
the  terms  you  have  mentioned,  I 
will  give  you  a  similar  document, 
and  writeyouyour  cheque  at  once.' 

Silently  and  swiftly  we  each 
made  the  agreed  memorandQm. 

He  handed  me  a  cheque.  It 
was  the  heaviest  which  I  had 
ever  touched.  I  have  known  of 
heavier,  but  this  is  the  heaviest  I 
have  ever  seen. 
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London,  March  21, 187-. 

To  ilie  Agent  of  the  Bank  of  England,       f         \ 
Burlington  Gardens.  V  '  / 

Fay  Lady  Warlow  (in  full  of  all  demands)  or  Order  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 

;£100,000.  Philip  Wablow. 


This  narrative  ncod  not  be  pro- 
tracted any  further.  Laura  is 
now  the  acknowledged  lady  of 
the  castle.  I  have  obtained  the 
reward  which  I  should  best  desire. 
Philip  Warlow,  in  spite  of  fatty 
degeneration,  still  goes  about, 
and  the  world  thinks  that  it  is  a 


good  thing  for  him  that  he  has 
entirely  settled  a  dangeroos 
claim.  There  is  even  a  talk  of 
his  being  raised  to  the  peerage. 
In  that  case  I  have  a  shrewd  idea 
who  will  come  forward  to  contest 
his  division  of  the  shire. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  SOME  OLD  AMBASSADORS. 


II. 

METTBRNICH,  NAPOLEON,  AND  MARIA  LOUISA. 


CAKKiKOy  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Lord  Grenville,  once  said  of 
Metternich,  *He  is  the  greatest 
rogue  and  liar  on  the  Continent, 
perhaps  in  the  civilised  world.' 
Li  all  probability,  Mettemich 
would  have  been  by  no  means 
displeased  with  this  testimonial  to 
character,  for  if  notoriety  be  the 
hieathof  life  to  the  diplomatist, 
here  surely  was  notoriety  sufficient 
to  aatisfy  any  one.  The  Austrian 
statesman  would  have  taken  the 
language  of  Canning  to  mean  that 
he  had  shuffied  the  diplomatic^ 
cards  so  well  as  to  earn  a  name 
for  himself  for  skilfulness  and  dex- 
terity. And  shallow  as  Metternich 
undoubtedly  was,  there  were  mo- 
ments in  his  life  when  he  was 
considered  to  have  outwitted  the 
Great  Napoleon  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded because  he  cultivated  the 
arts  of  society  to  the  highest 
degree.  He  possessed  the  charm 
of  a  brilliant  and  inexhaustible 
conversation,  his  manners  were 
easy  and  graceful,  and  his  flattery 
was  00  delicate  and  insinuating  as 
to  enable  him  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  He  had  little  ardour, 
his  sympathies  were  few  and  re- 
stricted, and  he  had  no  convic- 
tions— which  indeed  he  regarded 
tather  as  an  embarrassment.  But, 
as  a  contemporary  said  of  him,  he 
bad  a  clear  head  and  a  firm  hand ; 
he  could  keep  his  own  secret,  and 
worm  out  the  secrets  of  others. 
While  he  could  make  himself  thd 
most  agreeable  man  in  the  world, 
he  plotted  in  the  midst  of  smiles, 
lOftnGeuvred  in  a  dance,  and  struck 


the  hardest  when  he  seemed  to 
yield  the  most.  To  a  conscien- 
tious sovereign — one,  that  is,  who 
cotdd  not  do  his  own  lying — he 
was  simply  invaluable. 

Metternich's  diplomatic  abilities 
became  at  an  early  age  so  very 
conspicuous,  that  when  only  thirty 
years  old  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Berlin,  where  he  assisted 
in  the  arrangement  of  that  well- 
known  coalition,  which  was  dis- 
solved by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  highest  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment in  the  gift  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  viz.  that  of  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  Napoleon.  The 
French  Emperor,  astonished  at 
the  unusually  rapid  rise  of  the 
young  Ambassador,  said,  'You 
are  very  young  to  represent  so 
powerfcd  a  monarchy.'  With 
that  readiness  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him,  Metternich  re- 
plied, *  Your  Majesty  was  not 
older  at  Austerlitz.'  The  '  terror 
of  Europe*  was  too  pleased  with 
the  compliment  to  test  its  accu- 
racy by  comparing  dates.  His 
wit  frequently  got  the  better  of 
the  soldier;  indeed,  the  latter 
was  more  hoodwinked  by  the 
clever  young  Austrian  than  by 
any  other  foreign  representative 
at  his  Court. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-six  Met- 
ternich was  appointed  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
it  was  during  his  tenure  of  this 
office  that  he  carried  out  the 
scheme  of  a  marriage    between 
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Napoleon  and  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  as  a  means 
of  staving  off  the  impending  fate 
of  the  southern  empire.  The 
secret  documents  in  connection 
"with  this  marriage  have  recently 
come  to  light,  and  the  story  is  so 
interesting  that  we  include  it  in 
the  present  series  of  papers. 

Napoleon  had  resolved  upon 
divorcing  the  Empress  Josephine, 
on  the  ground  that  his  marriage 
with  her  was  without  canonical 
authority,  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  his  espousing  one  of  the 
Eussian  Grand  Duchesses.  Sud- 
denly the  Court  of  Vienna  was 
fluttered  by  the  tidings  that  Na- 
poleon desired  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duchess— ^a  report  which  was  at 
first  regarded  as  a  fantastic  dream. 
The  rumour,  however,  speedily 
received  confirmation. 

It  appears  from  Mettemich's 
MemoirSj  that  at  a  masked  ball  at 
Cambaci^res',  to  which  Princess 
Metternich  received  a  pressing  in- 
vitation, a  mask,  in  whom  she 
immediately  recognised  Napoleon, 
took  hold  of  her  arm,  and  led  her 
into  a  private  room  at  the  end  of 
the  suite  of  apartments.  Leading 
up  to  the  question,  the  Emperor 
at  length  asked  the  Princess 
whether  she  thought  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa  would  ac- 
cept his  hand,  and  whether  the 
Emperor,  her  father,  would  agree 
to  the  alliance.  The  Princess, 
much  surprised  by  the  question, 
said  that  she  could  not  possibly 
answer  it;  whereupon  Napoleon 
put  the  further  question  whether 
she  (the  Princess),  in  the  place  of 
the  Archduchess,  would  bestow 
her  hand  upon  him.  Report  says 
that  the  fair  Austrian  assured  the 
powerful  Emperor  that  she  would 
refuse  him ;  upon  which  the  latter 
said,  'You  are  cruel;  write  to 
your  husband,  and  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  thq  matter.'    This 


she  declined  to  do,  pointing  out 
that  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was 
the  person  through  whom  he 
should  approach  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Vienna.  The  Princess 
soon  put  Schwarzenbeig,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  in  possession 
of  the  facts.  Here,  in  Metter- 
nich's  own  words,  is  an  account  of 
what  followed : 

'The  next  morning,  Prince 
Eugene  made  his  appearance  at 
Prince  Schwarzenberg's,  and  "in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  mother, 
the  Empress  Josephine,"  he  made 
the  same  offer,  which,  the  Ambas- 
sador explained,  he  could  only  re- 
ceive ad  referendum, 

'  As  soon  as  the  courier  brought 
me  this  news,  I  repaired  to  the 
Emperor.  "  Your  Majesty,"  said 
I,  "  is  here  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  ruler  and  the  father 
can  alone  say  yes  or  no.  One  or 
the  other  must  be  spoken  by  you, 
for  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  answer 
is  not  possible." 

*The  Emperor  collected  him- 
self for  a  moment,  and  then  asked 
me  what  I  should  do  in  his  place. 

"  There  are  cases  in  the  life  of 
States  as  with  private  persons,"  I 
answered,  "  when  a  third  person 
is  not  able  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  another,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  a  decision  rests. 
These  cases  are  especially  those 
in  which  calculation  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  lead  to  a  decision. 
Your  Majesty  is  ruler  and  father 
— to  you  alone  it  belongs  to  con- 
sider what  is  your  duty." 

^'I  shall  leave  the  decision  in 
my  daughter's  hands,"  cried  the 
Emperor  warmly;  "for  I  will 
never  constrain  her,  and  I  desire, 
before  I  consult  my  duty  as  a 
monarch,  to  know  what  is  her 
wish  in  the  matter.  Find  the 
Archduchess,  and  let  me  know 
what  she  says  to  you.  I  will  not 
myself  speak  to  her  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  lest  it  should  seem  as  if  I 
vished  to  inflaence  her  decision." 

'  I  went  at  once  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  and  laid 
the  matter  before  her  without 
circumlocution  or  fine  phrases, 
either  for  or  against  the  proposal. 
The  Archduchess  listened  with 
her  usual  calmness,  and,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  asked  me, 
"  What  does  my  father  wish  1" 

"  The  Emperor,"  I  replied,  "  has 
oommissioned  me  to  interrogate 
your  Imperial  Highness  as  to 
your  decision  in  a  matter  so  im- 
portant for  the  destiny  of  your 
whole  life.  Do  not  ask  what 
the  Emperor  wishes ;  tell  me  what 
you  wish." 

"I  only  wish  what  it  is  my 
duty  to  wish,"  answered  the  Arch- 
duchess ;  "  where  the  interest  of 
the  empire  is  concerned,  that  in- 
terest must  be  consulted^  and  not 
my  will.  Ask  my  father  to  con- 
salt  his  duty  as  a  ruler,  and  to 
subordinate  to  that  any  interests 
connected  with  my  person." 

*  When  I  reported  this  result  of 
my  mission  to  the  Emperor,  he 
said  to  me,  with  that  perfect  open- 
ness which  was  usual  to  him  in 
the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
"  I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you 
tell  me  from  my  daughter;  I 
know  she  is  too  good  for  me  to 
expect  her  to  do  otherwise.  Whilst 
you  have  been  with  her,  I  have 
been  thinking  how  to  decide.  My 
consent  to  the  marriage  would  se- 
cure to  the  empire  some  years  of 
political  peace,  which  I  can  devote 
to  the  healing  of  its  wounds.  All 
my  powers  are  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  my  people;  I  cannot, 
therefore,  hesitate  in  my  decision. 
Send  a  courier  to  Paris,  and  say 
that  I  accept  the  offer  for  the 
hand'  of  my  daughter,  but  with 
the  express  reservation  that  on 
neither  aide  shall  any  condition 
be  attached  to  it ;  there  are  sacri- 
fices which  must  not  be  contami- 
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nated  with  anything  approaching 
to  a  bargain." ' 

Metternich  affirms  that  this  is 
the  truth  with  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage. In  the  language  of  the 
Archduchess,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  of  that  sentiment  which  we 
usually  expect  from  a  girl  of  eight- 
een in  view  of  the  most  momen- 
tous event  of  her  life,  while  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be 
called  state  policy.  Doubtless 
she  was  dazzled  by  the  offer  to 
become  the  consort  of  a  man  whose 
name  was  upon  every  tongue,  and 
who  was  virtually  autocrat  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  Princess 
(then  Countess)  Metternich,  writ- 
ing to  her  husband  from  Paris  on 
the  3d  of  January  1810,  gave  him 
an  account  of  her  presentation  to 
Kapoleon  and  the  Empress  at 
Malmaison.  The  Emperor  was 
most  cordial  towards  her,  and 
spoke  flatteringly  of  her  husband. 
The  Empress  herself  spoke  to  the 
Princess  in  an  extraordinarily  cool 
manner,  considering  that  it  was 
her  own  deposition,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  young  rival  in  the 
Emperor's  affections,  of  which  she 
discoursed.  '  I  have  a  plan,'  she 
said,  *  which  occupies  me  entirely, 
the  success  of  which  alone  could 
make  me  hope  that  the  sacrifice  I 
am  about  to  make  will  not  be  a 
pure  loss ;  it  is  that  the  Emperor 
should  marry  your  Archdilchess. 
I  spoke  to  him  of  it  yesterday, 
and  he  said  his  choice  was  not  yet 
fixed;  but  he  believes  that  tiiis 
would  be  his  choice,  if  he  were 
certain  of  being  accepted  by  you.' 
The  astonished  listener  assured 
the  Empress  that  for  herself  indi- 
vidually she  should  regard  this 
marriage  as  a  great  happiness,  but 
could  not  help  adding  that  it 
would  be  painful  for  an  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria  to  establish 
herself  in  France.  The  Empress 
then  became  more  frank  as  to 
Napoleon's  purposes,  remarking 
II 
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to  the  Austrian  Princess,  *  It  must 
be  represented  to  your  Emperor 
that  his  ruin  and  that  of  his  coun- 
try is  certain  if  he  does  not  con- 
sent, and  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  Emperor 
from  making  a  schism  with  the 
Holy  See.'  There  was  no  beating 
about  the  bush  now ;  all  was  made 
quite  apparent.  Napoleon,  anxious 
to  curry  favour  with  Austria  as 
regards  his  suit,  paid  flattering 
attentions  to  the  Princess  Metter^ 
nich.  As  for  Mettemich  himself^ 
while  seeming  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  marriage,  he  was  unquestion- 
ably desirous  of  seeing  the  scheme 
carried  out.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
he  thus  expressed  himself  with  al- 
most brutal  frankness  on  the  duty 
of  Eoyal  princesses  to  stifle  their 
affections,  and  sell  themselves  for 
the  good  of  the  State.  '  Our  prin- 
cesses are  little  accustomed  to 
choose  their  husbands  from  affec- 
tion, and  the  respect  due  to  the 
wish  of  a  father,  from  a  child  so 
good  and  well  brought  up  as  the 
Archduchess,  makes  me  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  obstacle  on  her 
part  I  shall,  then,  consider  myself 
authorised  to  bring  forward  this 
question  the  same  day  the  attitude 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
warrants  me  in  doing  so;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
reply  to  the  Empress  Josephine's 
proof  6f  confidence  in  you  by  con- 
fessing this  secret  to  her.' 

Mettemich  was  a  little  afraid, 
however,  that  the  negotiations 
might  fall  through,  and  was  dis- 
composed at  the  idea  that  after  all 
the  Imperial  prize  might  be  won 
by  one  of  the  Russian  Grand 
Duchesses.  Writing  to  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  he  observed,  *  We 
cannot  suppose,  after  all  they  have 
said  to  us,  that  it  has  not  entered 
into  the  intentions  of  the  Court 
of  France  to  ally  itself  with  the 
Imperial  House  of  Austria.  Fol- 
lowing a  very  simple  calculation, 


and  referring  to  the  great  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
mand said  to  have  been  made  in 
Eussia,  and  the  secret  ways  that, 
are  followed  with  us,  one  might 
perhaps  be  authorised  to  suppoae 
that  the  direct  views  are  now  on 
our  side ;  but  all  calculations  aie 
useless  in  a  transaction  of  tins 
kind  with  Napoleon,  and  we  can 
only  follow  a  calm  and  uniform 
course,  the  result  of  which  must, 
in  one  way  or  another,  turn  to  our 
advantage.'     And  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
*  to  whom  the  good  of  his  people 
will  always  be  the  supreme  law, 
will  not  hesitate    to   make   his 
august  daughter  a  guarantee  of 
relations   which  will  insure  the 
repose  and  prosperity  of  his  mon- 
archy.'     In  a  further  communi- 
cation to  Schwarzenberg,  we  are 
told  that  as  soon  as  her  father 
opened  to  her  the  possibility  of 
Napoleon  seeking  her  hand,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  only 
saw  another  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  most  absolute  devo- 
tion to  her  beloved  father.    She 
felt  all  the  force  of  the  sacrifice ; 
but  her  filial  love  outweighed  all 
secondary  considerations,  so  that 
her  consent  might  be  regarded  as 
certain,  whenever  it  was  formally 
asked    for.      Napoleon's    threate 
against  the  Pope  made  the  situa- 
tion very  embarrassing,  and  really 
had  much  to  do  in  binding  the 
cause  of  the  Church  of  Home  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  marriage. 
But  when  the  union  was  at 
length  finally  arranged,  Metter- 
msSi  felt  that  so  important  an 
event  would  cause  great  uneasiness 
in  many  states  of  Europe.     '  Bat 
it  will  be  received  with  joy,'  he 
wrote  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  *in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent.    Russia,  Prussia,  and 
the  Ottoman  Parte  will  see  more 
or  less,  in  a  family  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Emperors,  an  en- 
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toe  abandonment  of  Austria  to 
the  French  syBtem.  The  Court  of 
8i   Petezsburg,    calcolating    our 
poliej  from  her  own    point  of 
view,  will  discover  a  system  of 
conqaest  to  indemnify  ns  for  onr 
losses.     The  other  two  Powers 
will  be  afraid  that  certain  parts  of 
their  dominions  will  excite  our 
covetousness.     The  wishes  of  his 
Majesty  are 'limited  to  the  hope 
of  being  ablo  to  gain,  by  the  im- 
mense sacrifices    he    has   made, 
some  years  of  repose,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  healing  many  wounds 
cansed  by  the  constantly-renewed 
straggles  of  the  last  few  years/ 
At  the  same  time,  Mettemich  did 
not  deceive  himself  that  there  was 
a  great  difference   between    the 
marriage  with  an  Austrian  prin- 
cess and  the  abandonment  by  the 
Emperor  Xapoleon  of  the  system 
of  conquests.     But  the  very  feet 
of  his  marriage  was  an  impediment 
to  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive 
progress,  since  the  people  subject 
to  the  authority  of  Kaf)oleon  be- 
lieved they  saw  in  it  a  pledge  of 
peaee.     Austria  herself  undertook 
to  reassure  Prussia  and  the  Otto* 
man  Porte,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
troops   from  Germany  and    the 
Illyrian  provinces  served  to  this 
end.    Eussia  was  the  Power  most 
alarmed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  marriage,  and  Count  Schou- 
valoff  was  absolutely  terrified  at 
the  news. 

Preparations  for  the  gnudf^iea 
were  now  commenced,  and  orders 
were  given  that  these  should  be 
on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence, 
in  view  of  the  well-known  love 
of  display  which  animated  Napo- 
leon. But  the  French  Emperor 
must  first  <  be  off  with  the  old 
love,  before  he  was  on  with  the 
new.'  So  the  divorce  from  Jo- 
sephine was  completed  with  all 
form  and  legal  ceremony.  Sub- 
sequently a  singular  scene  was 
enacted  at  the  Palace  of  the  Tui- 


leries.  On  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber 1809,  Cambacer^  Prince 
Arch-Chancellor  of  the  French 
Empire,  attended  by  order  of 
Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  found  assembled  in  the  Grand 
Cabinet  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King,  her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press, and  their  Majesties  the 
Kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and 
Naples;  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Prince  Viceroy;  the  Queens 
of  Holland,  Westphalia,  Naples, 
and  Spain ;  Madame  and  her  Im- 
perial Highness  the  Princess 
Paulina.  Napoleon,  addressing 
the  Prince  Arch- Chancellor,  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  sum- 
moned him  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  him  '  the  reso- 
lution which  I  and  the  Empress, 
my  dearest  consort,  have  taken.' 
Having  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  august  company  of  kings 
and  queens,  &c.,  were  present  to 
hear  his  declaration,  the  Emperor 
proceeded : 

*  The  policy  of  my  monarchy, 
the  interest  and  the  wants  of  my 
people,  which  have  constantly 
guided  all  my  actions,  require 
that  after  me  I  should  leave  to 
children,  inheritors  of  my  love  for 
my  people,  that  throne  on  which 
Providence  has  placed  me;  not- 
withstanding, for  several  years 
past  I  have  lost  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing children  by  my  marriage  with 
my  well-beloved  consort,  the  Em- 
press Josephine.  This  it  is  which 
induces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest 
affections  of  my  heart,  to  attend 
to  nothing  but  the  good  of  the 
State,  and  to  wish  the  dissolution 
of  my  marriage. 

'Arrived  at  the  age  of  forty 
years,  I  may  indulge  in  the  hope 
of  living  long  enough  to  educate 
in  my  views  and  sentiments  the 
children  which  it  may  please 
Providence  to  give  me.  God 
knows  how  much  such  a  resolu- 
tion has  cost  my  heart ;  but  there 
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is  no  sacrifice  beyond  mycoorage, 
when  it  is  proved  to  me  to  be 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  France. 
I  should  add  that,  far  from  hav- 
ing any  reason  to  complain,  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  reason  only 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  attach- 
ment and  the  affection  of  my  well- 
beloved  consort :  she  has  adorned 
fifteen  years  of  my  life,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  will  ever  re- 
main engraven  on  my  heart ;  she 
was  crowned  by  my  hand.  I 
wish  she  should  preserve  the  rank 
and  title  of  Empress ;  but,  above 
all,  that  she  should  never  doubt 
my  sentiments,  and  that  she 
should  ever  regard  me  as  her  best 
and  dearest  friend.' 

Napoleon  having  concluded,  it 
was  now  the  Empress's  turn  to 
take  part  in  the  scene  of  her  own 
humiliation.  Her  language  will 
best  show  the  complete  and 
powerful  hold  which  le  petit 
caporal  had  obtained  over  her. 
'  By  the  permission  of  our  dear 
and  august  consort,'  said  the  Em- 
press, *I  ought  to  declare  that, 
not  preserving  any  hope  of  having 
children,  which  may  fulfil  the 
wante  of  his  policy  and  the  in- 
terests of  France,  I  am  pleased  to 
give  him  the  greatest  proof  of 
attachment  and  devotion  which 
has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I 
possess  all  from  his  bounty.  It 
was  his  hand  which  crowned  me  ^ 
and,  from  the  height  of  the  throne, 
I  have  received  nothing  but  proofs 
of  affection  and  love  from  the 
French  people.  I  think  I  prove 
myself  grateful  in  consenting  to 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which 
heretofore  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
welfare  of  France,  which  deprived 
it  of  the  happiness  of  being  one 
day  governed  by  the  descendants 
of  a  great  man,  evidently  raised 
up  by  Providence  to  efface  the 
evils  of  a  terrible  revolution,  and 
to  reestablish  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  social  order.     But  the  disso- 


lution of  my  marriage  will  in  no 
degree  change  the  sentiments  of 
my  heart  The  Emperor  will 
ever  have  in  me  his  best  friend. 
I  know  how  much  this  act,  de- 
manded by  policy  and  by  interests 
so  great,  has  chilled  his  heart; 
but  both  of  us  exult  in  the  sacri- 
fice which  we  make  for  the  good 
of  the  country.' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Empress, 
and  uttered  by  her.  The  act  of 
renunciation  having  been  com- 
pleted on  both  sidea^  the  Prince 
Arch-Chancellor  drew  up  aproeh 
verbal  to  serve  and  avail  accord- 
ing to  law.  The  matter  then 
came  before  the  Senate,  who — 
having  seen  the  prqfei  of  the 
aenatue  consultum,  and  having 
heard  the  motives  of  the  said  pro- 
Jet,  the  orators  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  for 
the  investigation  of  the  matter- 
decreed  as  follows : 

'I.  The  marriage  contracted 
between  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  the  Empress  Josephine  is 
dissolved.  II.  The  Empress  Jo- 
sephine shall  preserve  the  title 
and  rank  of  empress-queen  crown- 
ed. IIL  Her  dowry  is  fixed  at 
an  annual  income  of  two  millions 
of  francs,  on  the  revenue  of  the 
State.  lY.  All  the  assignments 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Em- 
peror in  favour  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  on  the  funds  of  the 
civil  list,  shall  be  obligatory  on 
his  successors.  V.  The  present 
senatus  eonsuHum  shall  be  traDs- 
mitted  by  a  message  to  his  Im- 
perial and  Eoyal  Majesty.' 

Bonaparte,  on  the  27th  of 
February  ensuing,  announced  by 
a  message  to  the  French  Senate 
that  he  had  despatched  his  cousin, 
the  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  to 
Vienna,  to  demand  for  him  the 
hand  of  the  Archducheas  Maiia 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
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Fiancis  II.,  accordiog  to  a  con- 
tract that  bad  been  made,  and  of 
which  the  conditions  were  to  be 
laid  before  them.      It  baa  been 
well   remarked    that   of  all  the 
dreams  of  human  greatness  sud- 
denly thrust,  by  the   caprice  of 
Fortune,  upon  a  youthful  princess, 
none  certainly  was  ever  more  gor- 
geous   or    surprising    than    that 
which  made  Maria  Louisa,  then 
in  her  nineteenth  year,  the  bride 
of  the    great  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  seemed  to  be  not  only  the 
sovereign   paramount  of  France, 
but    the    master    of  continental 
Europe.      The    period  was   one 
when  the  military  glories  of  the 
Empire  had  ripened  into  aU  that 
conquest  and  luxury   could  be- 
stow.     In   Paris  were  collected 
the  spoils  of  all  nations  save  one, 
and  the  princes  of  all  nations  save 
one.      *  Within  sixteen  years  of 
that  fatal  and  atrocious  day  when 
the  innocent  blood  of  Marie  An- 
toinette flowed  in  the  Place  de  la 
Hdvolution,  amidst  the  infuriated 
cries  of  the  French  populace,  an- 
other Austrian  Archduchess  passed 
that  spot,  hailed  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  that  same  people  as  the 
bride  of  Napoleon,  and  the  future 
mother  of  a  race  of  emperors.' 
The  marriage  was  first  solenmised 
by  proxy  at  Vienna  on  the  11th 
of  March,  the  Archduke  Charles 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  niece  as 
the  representative  of  Bonaparte. 

The  marriage  excited  the  greatest 
interest  throughout  Europe ;  and 
the  feasts,  the  balls,  the  shows,  the 
poetry,  and  the  addresses  and  other 
pieces  in  prose  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  were  endless.  From  Vienna  to 
Oompiegne,  the  rotd  by  which 
the  Princess  passed,  seemed  to  be 
strewed  with  flowers.  Paris  almost 
leaped  for  joy.  The  civil  ceremony 
in  Paris  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  the  religious  ceremony 
followed.  The  robe  in  which  the 
Empress  appeared  at  the  festival 


was  so  magnificent  as  to  beggar 
description.  It  was  embroidered 
all  over  with  diamonds,  and  the 
intervals  were  filled  with  Malines 
lace,  its  value  being  estimated  at 
500,000  francs  (about  22,000Z. 
sterling).  On  the  four  interior 
fronts  of  the  triumphal  arch  of 
L'Etoile  were  twelve  emblematic 
medallions.  The  first,  on  the 
south  front,  represented  the  Em- 
peror, with  this  inscription  under- 
neath :  *  The  happiness  of  the 
world  is  in  his  hands^'  The  second 
was  the  cipher  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  the  inscription  be- 
ing :  *  We  love  her  from  our  love 
of  him ;  we  love  her  for  herself.' 
The  third,  a  Cupid  holding  a  hel- 
met, &c. :  *  She  will  charm  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  hero.'  The 
fourth,  a  tree  :  '  He  is  the  author 
of  our  glory;  he  will  render  it 
eterual.'  The  fifth,  a  sun,  rain- 
bow, &c.  :  'She  announces  to  the 
earth  days  of  serenity.'  The  sixth, 
an  animal,  &c.  The  seventh,  on 
the  north   front,   the  Empress : 

*  She  will  be  to  the  French  a  ten- 
der mother.'  The  eighth,  the  cipher 
of  the   Emperor   and   Empress  : 

*  We' owe  to  him  the  happiness  of 
the  august  spouse,  who  has  given 
him  so  exalted  a  place  in  her 
thoughts.'    The  ninth,  the  Seine : 

*  His  love  will  recognise  the  gift 
he  has  made  us.'  The  tenth,  the 
Danube:  *He  enriches  us  with 
what  he  most  dearly  values.'  The 
eleventh,  the  arms  of  the  Empire. 
The  twelfth,  the  arms  of  Austria. 
The  illuminations  were  upon  the 
most  gorgeous  and  costly  scale. 

The  Times  of  April  11,  1810, 
in  describing  the  marriage,  did  not 
mince  its  phrases  in  speaking  of 
the  man  before  whom  all  Europe 
bowed  with  sickening  adulation 
as  to  a  demi-god.  After  an  ac- 
count of  the  more  essential  portion 
of  the  ceremony,  the  closing  de- 
tails were  thus  described  :  '  High 
mass  was  then  performed,  during 
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which  the  happy  couple  took  the 
Bacrament,  and  were  repeatedly 
perfamed  with  incense  and 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  Dur- 
ing the  "Propitiare/*  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  kneeled  on  the 
cnshions  placed  for  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  under  a  canopy 
of  silver  brocade,  held  over  them 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Rohan  and 
the  Bishop  of  Versaillea  The 
Imperial  ruffian  and  his  spouse 
again  knelt  at  the  '*  Ita  missa  est;" 
and  after  another  application  of 
the  holy  water,  and  then  kissing 
the  corporale  (the  line  linen  in 
which  the  sacrament  is  put),  the 
**Te  Deum"  was  sung,  and  the 
procession  returned  to  the  Im  perial 
apartments ;  and  thus  terminated 
one  of  the  most  abominable  pro- 
fanations of  the  solemn  offices  of 
Christianity  recorded  in  modem 
history.* 

English  writers,  at  any  rate, 
declined  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
acclamation  with  which  this  mar- 
riage was  received.  *  It  was  at 
first  generally,  indeed  almost  uni- 
versally, imagined,'  said  one  con- 
temporary commentator,  referring 
to  the  new  Empress,  *that  she  was 
an  unwilling,  though  resigned, 
victim  to  the  preservation  of  her 
family  from  further  humiliation, 
if  not  total  ruin — another  virgin 
of  Gilead  (daughter  of  Jephtha), 
obedient  to  the  call  of  filial  rever^ 
ence  and  duty.  Ko  such  thing ! 
It  soon  appeared  how  much  of  the 
blood  of  Lorraine  flowed  in  her 
veins.  She  wai  gay,  lively,  and 
almost  playful,  and  delighted  with 
her  conquest  over  a  man  who  had 
conquered  the  world.  But  while 
the  face  of  France  and  its  depend- 
encies seemed  to  be  brightened  up 
with  joy,  the  friends  of  humanity 
and  the  well-wishers  to  established 
monarchies  and  the  order  of 
things  deplored  the  humiliation 
of  Austria,  and  execrated  the  ser- 
vility  of   the    fallen    Archduke 


Charles.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis  scarcely  cost  more 
tears  to  assembled  Greece  than 
that  of  Maria  Louisa  to  the  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  France — France, 
of  which  so  near  a  relation 
perished,  at  so  recent  a  period,  as 
the  murdered  Queen  !' 

Metternich  had  now  attained 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes ;  but 
for  an  incredibly  brief  space  of 
time  only  was  that  peace,  upon 
which  he  had  speculated,  vouch- 
safed to  Austria.  It  was  the  fate 
of  Maiia  Louisa  to  furnish  a  severe 
lesson  upon  the  mutability  of 
human  greatness  and  grandeur. 
Lifted  suddenly  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  the  world's  regard,  and  with 
every  gift  of  Fortune  thrown  into 
her  lap,  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  sheer  madness  had  any 
one  ventured  to  predict  that  her 
reign  of  glory  would  extend  over 
only  three  short  years.  Her  mar- 
riage was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  repudiation  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  be  glossed  over,  is 
one  of  the  numerous  dark  blots 
upon  Napoleon's  fame;  and  the 
Archduchess  was  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  the  rights  and  dignities 
she  enjoyed  as  a  wife  and  an 
Empress  had  been  unlawfully 
filched  from  another.  But  in  their 
hours  of  triumph,  monarchs  are 
forgetful  of  the  steps  by  which 
they  have  risen,  and  regardless  of 
that  fickle  public  opinion  which 
defies  them  to-day  and  is  prepared 
to  sacrifice  them  to  its  wrath  to- 
morrow. Secure  in  her  new-bom 
splendours,  Napoleon's  Austrian 
wife  little  dreamed  of  the  insta- 
bility of  the*  throne  to  which  she 
was  raised. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at;  for  how  should 
a  young  and  giddy  girl  be  expected 
to  read  the  horoscope  of  the  future^ 
when  it  was  beyond  the  poweis 
of  even  so  experienced  a  diplo- 
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matist  88  Mettemieh  himself  to 
do  80  f  Priding  himself  apon  his 
&calty  to  look  ahead,  and  his 
power  to  circamvent  the  other 
Powers  of  Earope,  he  too,  in  his 
way,  pointed  as  strong  a  moral 
and  adorned  as  incisive  a  tale  as 
the  volatile  Archduchess  whom  he 
sold  for  the  henefit  of  his  country. 
His  expedient  of  the  marriage 
with  Napoleon  was  a  bold  one 
apparently  at  the  time,  and  carried 
terror  into  at  least  one  mighty 
court  in  Europe;  but  it  was  a 
humiliating  sacrifice.  Knowing 
the  character  of  Napoleon,  as  he 
must  have  done  intimately,  it  is 
strange  that  the  Prince  should  ever 
have  hoped  that  the  trace  thus 
established  between  the  two  em- 
pires of  France  and  Austria  could 
possibly  be  a  permanent  one.  The 
most  intimate  relations  would 
have  counted  as  nothing  to  Bona- 
parte if  they  had  stood  in  the  way, 
or  he  had  conceived  they  stood  in 
the  way,  of  his  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement. Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1813,  after  the  great  French 
catastrophe  in  Eussia,  war  was 
once  more  formally  declared  by 
Austria  against  France.  The  for- 
mer Power  was  driven  to  this  by 
the  haughty  and  overbearing  cha- 
racter of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  subsequent  career  of  the 
chief  persons  concerned  in  the 
great  act  of  diplomacy  which  we 
may  describe  as  the  Austrian 
marriage,  is  soon  sketched.  Five 
years  tdter  its  consummation  the 
power  of  Napoleon  was  utterly 
broken,  and  he  was  the  prisoner 
of  England,  the  Power  which  ex- 
cited his  bitterest  hostility,  pro- 
bably from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
only  Power  which  had  never  sue- 
eombed  to  him.  His  meteor-like 
life  came  to  a  miserable  close. 
As  to  the  Empress^  all  seemed  to 
angur  well,  when,  on  the  20th 
March  1811,  her  first  child  was 
bom,  which  proved  to  be  a  son, 


thus  confirming  the  hopes  of 
Napoleon  in  the  desire  for  the 
transmission  of  his  name  to  pos- 
terity. The  child  was  called 
King  of  Home.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of 
1813,  Bonaparte  appointed  his 
Imperial  consort  regent  in  his 
absence,  though  under  many  limi- 
tations. But  83  her  inauspicious 
nuptials  had  been  preceded  by 
the  defeat  of  her  native  lan<l  at 
the  hands  of  her  lord,  so  they  were 
not  long  afterwards  followed  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  country  of 
her  adoption.  On  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  she  went  to  Orleans, 
and  thence,  in  company  with 
Prince  Esterhazy,  to  Bambouillet. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  her 
misfortunes  never  excited  the  re- 
spect or  the  compassion  of  any  one 
in  Europe.  The  allied  sovereigns 
on  entering  Paris,  on  the  contrary, 
marked  their  consideration  for  the 
divorced  Empress  Josephine  by 
their  visit  to  Malmaison.  Maria 
Louisa  did  not  share  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband  in  his  banishment 
to  Elba.  '  Her  son  became  a  host- 
age in  the  hands  of  her  father, 
and  every  tie  was  broken  which 
connected  Maria  Louisa  with  the 
greatness  or  the  misfortunes  of 
him  who  had  shared  with  her 
his  self-won  throne.  A  strange 
insensibility  to  the  past,  a  selfish 
nature,  and  an  ignoble  second 
marriage,  completed  the  bathos  of 
her  unequal  life,  which  ended  as 
if  the  sole  purpose  for  which  she 
had  ever  existed  was  to  dwell  at 
ease  in  the  little  Court  of  Parma, 
and  to  obey  the  Italian  policy  of 
Prince  Mettemieh.  Her  adminis- 
tration of  these  principalities  was, 
of  course,  Austrian ;  but  she  had 
introduced  many  of  the  institu- 
tions which  have  proved  most 
beneficial  in  Lombardy,  and  her 
subjects  were,  at  least,  free  from 
onerous  contributions  to  the 
finances  of  the  empire.'    It  was 
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in  the  year  1816  that  Maria 
Louisa  received  the  Duchies  of 
Panna,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla, 
and  the  nobleman  with  whom  she 
contracted  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage was  the  Count  von  Neip- 
perg.  The  Archduchess  died  at 
Parma,  on  the  17th  December 
1 847,  at  the  age  of  fifty  -six.  Her 
body  was  conveyed  to  Vienna, 
and  placed  in  the  Imperial  vault 
at  the  church  of  the  Capuchins, 
by  the  side  of  that  of  her  son, 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt. 

Mettemich  lived  to  a  great  age. 
After  Ids  share  in  the  Austrian 
marriage,  he  conducted  the  course 
of  Austrian  diplomacy  through 
the  critical  years  1812-13.  Main- 
taining at  first  a  temporising 
policy,  and  a  scheme  of  an  armed 
mediation  of  Austria,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  this  through 
the  resolute  and  obstinate  attitude 
of  Napoleon.  He  resolved  upon 
now  adopting  a  decided  step, 
and,  in  August  1813,  accordingly 
declared  war  against  France,  being 
little  more  than  three  years  after 
he  had  warmly  welcomed  the 
French  alliance.  Mettemich's 
ability  was,  perhaps,  most  signally 
displayed  in  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  completion  of  the 
quadruple  alliance.  On  the  field 
of  Leipzig  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Prince.  Upon  the  assembling  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Metter- 
nich  was  unanimously  chosen 
President.  From  this  time  for- 
ward he  was  a  great  diplomatic 
power  in  Europe.  Alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  the  French 
Bevolufion,  the  leading  European 
statesmen  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Holy  Alliance— a  combination 
the  chief  of  whose  objects  were  to 
suppress  all  popular  institutions, 
to  annihilate  freedom  of  speech 
and  action,  and  to  establish  a  des- 
potic power  in  such  countries  as 
should  favour  the  scheme  of  the 


Alliance.  England,  under  the 
lead  of  Canning,  protested  against 
this  Alliance,  and  she  stood  for- 
ward alone  as  the  champion  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Eventnally 
the  Holy  Alliance  fell  before  the 
wave  of  public  opinion. 

The  Austrian  statesman  has 
been  severely  criticised  for  his 
policy  during  that  period  which 
witnessed  the  rapid  development 
of  Russian  ascendency  in  the  East, 
and  for  his  share  in  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  which  put  the  Princi- 
palities and  the  Danube  under 
the  control  of  the  Northern  Power. 
He  was  too  preoccupied,  however, 
with  the  Frankenstein  of  Fiance 
to  note  in  what  direction  affairs 
nearer  home  were  tending.  By 
the  time  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830  occurred,  it  became  evi- 
dent how  enorn)ously  Russian 
influence  in  Europe  had  increased. 
Many  of  the  other  continental 
Powers  now  rallied  round  Russia, 
regarding  her  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  advance  of  the  democracy. 
Moreover,  she  assumed  the  chief 
place  in  the  confederation  of 
sovereigns  banded  together  against 
France.  All  this  was  indirectly 
due  to  the  policy  of  Mettemich, 
although  it  was  the  last  wish  he 
had  in  the  world  to  witness  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
ascendant  The  Prince  now  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  preserving 
the  existing  condition  of  things 
in  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the 
strictest  measures  of  police,  and 
the  severest  despotism.  But  the 
spirit  of  revolution  was  abroad, 
and  the  events  in  France  of  the 
momentous  year  of  1848  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Met- 
temich policy  completely  fsdled 
at  this  crisis,  and  the  Prince  him- 
self was  obliged  te  flee  from 
Vienna,  and  seek  a  £nendly 
shelter  in  England.  Returning 
to   the  Austrian  capital  in  the 
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year  1851,  the  veteian  Minister 
made  a  kind  of  Eoyal  progresB  to 
his  palace  in  the  Eennweg.  The 
Emperor  etill  distinguished  him 
by  his  favour,  and  conferred 
Tarious  honours  upon  him;  but 
he  was  never  again  advanced  to 
the  helm  of  State.  This  was  a 
cause  of  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  old  diplomatist,  who  preferred 
before  all  honours  and  dignities 
the  power  of  controlling  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  His  op- 
portunity, however,  had  passed, 
and  with  new  times  and  exigen- 
cies had  arisen  new  men.  But 
he  had  trodden  the  diplomatic 
stage  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries. 

Prince  Mettemich  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  11th  June  1859, 
baring  completed  his  eighty-sixth 


year.  *  He  was  renowned  rather 
than  great,'  wrote  one,  in  summing 
up  his  character,  ^clever  rather 
than  wise,  venerated  more  for  his 
age  than  his  power,  admired  but 
not  lamented.'  His  policy  in 
great  matters  was  tortuous,  and 
invested  with  an  air  of  secrecy; 
his  abilities  were  incommensurate 
with  his  reputation ;  and  he  did 
not  possess  in  a  striking  degree 
the  sagacity  and  prescience  which 
belong  to  the  diplomatist  or  states- 
man of  the  first  rank.  There  were, 
however,  certain  dramatic  episodes 
in  his  career,  and  amongst  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of 
these  episodes  is  that  which  we 
have  delineated  in  connection 
with  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa 
and  Napoleon. 


HEARTHRUG   FARCES: 

n. 

SELINA'S  BBySNGE. 


I. 

*Away  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  ro- 
mance, 
ThoM  tissaes  of  falsehood  which  foUy 
has  wove; 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  and  the  soul- 
breathing  glance, 
And  the  rapture  that  dwells  in  the 
first  kiss  of  love.* 

TheT  first  scene  of  all,  which  be- 
gins this  'strange  eventful  his- 
tory/ is  laid  in  the  back  garden 
of  a  snug  Bristol  villa,  and  in  a 
summer-house  situated  therein. 
The  time  is  the  year  of  grace 
1850.  The  persons'  represented 
axe  Theobald  Podger,  Esq.,  aged 
twenty-five,  and  Selina  Stickey, 
aged  twenty-one.  Selina  is  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  draper  still 
in  business,  and  Theobald  is  the 
son  of  an  equally  wealthy  pawn* 
broker,  retired.  The  two  fathers 
have  been  friends  for  many  years ; 
but  the  families  have  only  become 
intimate  lately.  The  truth  is 
that,  while  the  fathers  were  in 
business,  the  draper^s  wife  rather 
looked  down  upon  the  pawn- 
broker's wife.  When,  however, 
the  pawnbroker  retired,  'rolling 
in  riches/  so  it  was  said,  the 
draper's  wife  admitted  that  a 
pawnbroker  gone  out  of  business 
might  fairly  rank  with  a  linen- 
draper  still  in  it  Accordingly 
the  families  began  to  consort  with 
each  other,  visiting  freely,  walk- 
ing together  to  and  from  church, 
and  exhibiting  such  mutual  civili- 
ties as  only  intimates  can  or  wilL 
Week  by  week  they  exchanged 
dinner  hospitalities — ^Podger  feed- 
ing Stickey   this  week^  Stickey 


feeding  Podger  the  next  And 
at  these  sumptuous  feasts  the 
whole  party  sat  down  with  minds 
as  untroubled  about  social  dis- 
tinctions as  if  they  had  been  all 
personages  of  the  best  blood,  or 
beasts  of  the  field,  who  grazo 
and  graze  and  never  think  of 
pedigree. 

Hence  this  farce.  For  one 
Christmas-day,  when  dinner  had 
arrived  at  the  plum  -  pudding 
stage,  Theobald,  the  pawnbroker's 
son,  had  a  bit  on  his  spoon,  on 
which  he  was  just  about  to  fix 
his  eyes,  when  these  moving  orbs 
were  arrested  by  the  eyes  of  Se- 
lina, which  crossed  their  path. 
Theobald  was  slightly  romaotic, 
and  wrote  poetry.  The  Byronic 
fever  had  not  at  that  time  quite 
died  out ;  and  he,  though  a  small 
man  and  very  stout,  wore  Byron 
collars  and  ties,  and  read  Childe 
Harold  He  read  Don  Juan  too ; 
but  this  was  privately,  at  nighty 
in  his  bedroom;  for  his  faUier, 
having  got  an  inkling  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  poem,  had  declared, 
apoplectically,  that  no  son  of  his 
should  go  Don  Juanning  in  Bris- 
tol, if  he  knowed  it;  and  Theo- 
bald, being,  even  in  his  romance, 
a  prudent  young  man,  would  not 
displease  his  father.  So  he  kept 
Childe  Harold  on  the  drawing- 
room  table,  and  Don  Jtian  under 
his  pillow.  In  other  ways  Theo- 
bald was  a  promising  youth.  He 
could  make  a  sovereign  go  quite 
as  far  as  the  greatest  miser  in 
Bristol  could  a  guinea;  and  if 
you  had  tried  to  convince  him 
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thai  two  and  two  would  ever 
mike  fiyOy  your  prospects  of  snc- 
cen  would  not  have  been  inspirit- 
ing.  Thus  was  Theobald  Podger 
lomantic  and  thrifty  at  the  same 
time,  haying  an  eye  to  Don  Juan 
and  an  eye  to  propriety  and  pro- 
fit too;  and,  as  has  been  said, 
with  pndding  on  his  spoon,  his 
eyes  met  the  eyes  of  SeUna.  These 
fbureyes  had  often  met  before; 
and  80,  reader,  you  may  walk  on 
the  edge  of  a  river  for  ten  years 
.  quite  safely,  and  tumble  in  on 
tiie  first  day  of  year  eleven.  Such, 
figuratively,  was  the  case  with 
Theobald  Podger. 

As  to  that  bit  of  padding,  its 
spice  might  have  been  red  pep- 
per, its  raisins  might  have  been 
Beading  gravel,  for  anything 
Theobald  could  have  told.  Con- 
fidoQsness  was  suspended.  When, 
upon  the  return  of  his  faculties, 
he  looked  at  his  spoon,  the  pud- 
ding was  gone ;  it  hafi  been,  and 
it  was  not  More  he  did  not 
know.  But  he  felt  two  punctures 
in  his  heart — the  operation  of 
Selina's  eyes,  which  had  shot  into 
him  with  the  brilliancy  and  the 
fting  of  two  bright  electric  sparks. 
He  thought  of  Haidee,  with  her 
light  poetic  costume,  through 
which  the  zephyrs  played,  and 
then  he  acknowledged  that  a  com- 
fortable Bristol  young  lady,  with ' 
her  frock  up  to  her  neck,  might 
paragon  the  fair  Greek  after  alL 
He  was  madly  in  love  that  mo- 
ment, and  did  not  eat  another 
moraeL  He  would  dare  anything 
for  sweet  Selina's  sake  !  Like 
Bob  Acres' '  man  in  the  play,'  he 
felt  he  cotdd  do  such  deeds  I 

From  frosty  December  until 
sonny  July  that  passion  burned, 
secretly,  for  reasons  which  shall 
soon  appear.  Selina  saw  the 
flame.  Theobald  had  not  told 
her,  either  by  speech  or  ink,  that 
he  loved.  He  was  a  Bristol  Don 
Juan,  and  had  a  method  in  his 


madness  which  the  original  Span- 
iard did  not  possess.  Theobald 
feared  his  father,  and  would  not 
commit  himself  either  with  pen 
or  tongue.  But  Love  has  three 
languages  —  the  written,  the 
spoken,  and  the  optical.  Theo- 
bald chose  the  optical  language. 
He  looked  his  passion.  Looking 
your  passion  is  a  very  convenient 
way  of  conveying  it;  for  looks 
mean  anything  if  you  please,  and 
if  you  don't  please  they  mean 
nothing.  Selina  interpreted  his 
looks  by  her  own  wit  and  liking, 
and  she  knew  that  Theobald  was 
her  Theobald  ;  and  if  he  did  not 
know  that  Selina  was  his  Selina, 
he  had  read  his  poetry  to  small 
purpose  indeed.  So  matters  stood 
when  this  July  evening  found 
the  two  seated  side  by  side  in 
the  summer-house,  while  their 
respective  mammas  were  in  the 
drawing-room  considering  how 
the  preserves  were  likely  to  turn 
out  that  year,  and  their  papas 
were  in  the  dining-room  having 
'20  port  Selina  had  been  watch- 
ing Theobald  with  woman's  eyes ; 
and,  from  his  expression,  she  con- 
cluded that  he  was  either  on 
the  verge  of  a  dangerous  illness,  or 
going  to  propose  marriage.  She 
could  not  for  her  life  have  told 
which  it  was. 

'Selina,'  Theobald  murmured, 
*  do  you  know  what  your  name 
means  1' 

'  I  do  not,'  Selina  answered,  in 
an  equal  murmur.  Her  doubt 
was  clearing  up :  it  was  not  an 
illness. 

*  Selina,'  continued  Theobald, 
in  the  same  tender  Byronic  key, 
'  your  name  means  the  moon.' 

'  Does  it  1'  Selina  whispered,  in 
yet  a  lower  tone.  A  finer  and 
surer  master  of  love  than  even  he 
who  wrote  Don  Juan  told  her 
that  now  her  words  had  best  be 
few  and  hard  to  catch. 

*  Yes,  I  assure  you,'  Theobald 
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went  on,  *  it  means  the  moon.    I 
would  not  deceive  you,  Selina.' 

*  I  know  you  would  not  deceive 
me,'  she  murmured. 

'  Not  for  all  the  treasures  of  the 
dark  and  deep-blue  ocean  I'  Theo- 
bald said,  with  uplifted  voice;  for 
he  forgot  his  prudence.    •  Selina  !' 

'  Well.' 

*  I  love  the  moon,  Selina.' 
'Yes.' 

'  And— and— and— '  Theobald 
drew  his  breath  for  a  mighty  ef- 
fort, '  I  love  yon,  Selina  !* 

*  Do  you,  Theo  f  she  asked  art- 
lessly. Just  80  Greek-eyed  Hai- 
dee  might  have  spoken ;  for  we 
are  all  alike  children  of  Nature 
when  we  love  and  when  we  die. 

*Yes,  I  love  you  better  than 
life — a  thousand,  thousand  times 
better  !'  the  young  man  said,  and 
drew  her  to  himself.  There  fol- 
lowed— 

What?  A  sound,  my  reader. 
And  what  is  it  like)  you  ask. 
Such  a  sound  I  have  heard  just 
at  the  moment  that  a  fond  young 
mother  bent  over  her  baby.  I 
have  heard  something  like  it,  deep 
in  the  dark  grove,  bubbling  from 
the  throat  of  a  nightingale.  It 
is  the  top  note  in  Love's  whole 
cantata — happy  they  who  can 
strike  such  music  from  the  dull 
worn  keyboard  of  human  feeling. 
Rejoice,  O  lovers,  while  you  may  ; 
but  remember  you  are  only  actors 
— acting  in  a  farce. 


II. 

'  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty.' 
Alas  that  '20  port  should  be 
80  delicious  and  only  ten  glasses 
to  the  bottle !  Had  there  been 
two  more  glasses  in  that  par- 
ticular bottle  on  that  particu- 
lar evening,  what  I  am  now  to 
tell  would  not  have  happened. 
For  Podger  senior  and  Stickey 
senior,  instead  of  strolling  arm- in-. 


arm  through  the  garden  unseen, 
would  have  been  still  snug  in 
chat  with  the  table  between  them. 

Ten  glasses  to  the  bottle,  how- 
ever, is  the  quantity  fixed  by  Fate; 
and  Fate  also  fixed  that,  when 
Theobald  and  Selina  stole  out  of 
the  arbour  and  back  to  the  house, 
two  witnesses,  whom  the  lovers 
had  not  seen,  followed  their  re- 
treat with  faces  full  of  silent  sur- 
prise. The  two  old  men  were 
still  arm-in-arm,  and  at  sight  of 
the  pair  they  clasped  each  other 
more  closely,  signifying  perfect 
mutual  confidence. 

'Billy,'  said  Mr.  Podger,  'm 
must  put  a  stop  to  this,  Billy.' 

Mr.  Podger,  it  must  be  said, 
had  not  been  highly  educated. 
Indeed,  one  of  Mrs.  Stickey's 
original  objections  to  an  intimacy 
was  founded  on  the  allegation 
that  his  grammar  was  not  what 
the  grammar  of  respectable  people 
ought  to  be.  She  and  her  hus- 
band aligned  the  point;  but 
Stickeyi  like  a  true  man,  would 
not  sacrifice  his  friend  to  a  wo- 
man's whim.  He  admitted  the 
charge  of  defective  grammar,  hav- 
ing himself  only  a  few  penny- 
weights more  of  that  article  in 
his  composition  than  his  friend. 

'  Grammar  Bobby  wants,  I 
grant  you,'  he  would  say  in  these 
disputations.  '  But,  mark  me,  it's 
the  only  thing  he  does  want 
The  fact  is,  a  leaf  was  tore  out  of 
the  Lindley  Murray  Bobby  learn- 
ed. But  what  I  maintain  is  this, 
find  that  leaf,  work  it  into  Bobby's 
mind,  and  you  won't  find  his 
feller  in  Bristol ;  no,  nor  ten  miles 
round !' 

Accordingly,  when  Bobby 
Podger  said,  '  Us  must  put  a  stop 
to  this,  Billy,'  William  Stickey 
manifested  no  scorn,  but  simply 
replied, 

*  Bound  to,  Bobby.' 

*  For  why,  d'ye  see  f  Bobby  con- 
tinued aigumentatively.  'Neither 
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me  nor  70a  wants  money,  Billy, 
and  our  young  uns  won't  want 
money  neither.' 

*True  for  you/  remarked  Mr. 
Stickey,  for  his  friend  had  paused, 
as  if  inviting  some  comment. 

*  What  me  and  you  wants/  con- 
tinned  Bobby;  *  or,  to  put  it 
more  telling,  what  mine  and 
jonis  wants — the  young  uns,  that 
is  to  say — is — *    He  paused. 

*  Whatr  William  Stickey  ask- 
ed,  not  seeing  that  his  friend,  for 
rhetorical  purposes  only,  waited 
before  saying  his  last  word. 

*  Blood,'  replied  Kobert  Podger, 
Esq.,  pawnbroker  retired. 

'  Blood  P  exclaimed  William 
Stickey,  wondering  if  the  '20  port 
had  got  into  his  friend's  head, 
and  brought  back  memories  of 
the  stories  of  giants  and  other  in- 
homan  feeders  of  whom  he  had 
lead  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

'Blood,  I  say  again,'  Bobby  re- 
peated stoutly.  'Deny  it  who 
can.  Me  and  you  is  rich,  but  we 
don't  know  our  grandfather's  name 
—neither  of  us  knows  it,'  Bobby 
said,  resolved  to  make  his  friend 
lealke  their  identity  in  this  par- 
ticular. <  Now  there  are  scores 
of  young  fellers  in  the  county  as 
has  giindfathers  as  long  as  a  file 
of  soldiers  right  from  where  me 
and  you  stand  to  the  Korman 
Conquest.  But  these  sparks 
hasn't  half  as  many  guineas  as 
grandfathers.     Twig,  Billy  f 

'You're  taking  me  with  you,' 
Billy  answered  encouragingly. 
'I  see  the  point.' 

'Or  put  it  this  way,'  Bobby 
continued  fluently.  '  There  goes 
my  Lord  Titherby  walking  along 
the  MalL  He  me^ts  me,  and 
passes  me  by  as  if  your  humble 
senrant  was  a  blackbeetle.  Now, 
111  not  undervalue  him.  He 
manages  to  keep  his  boots  dean, 
however  muddy  the  road  may  be ; 
and  his  clothes  is  cut  first-rate, 
neither  crease  nor  wrinkle,  fit  like 


a  glove.  Your  humble  servant, 
pay  what  he  will,  can't  got  his 
legs  like  that.  Somehow,  my 
lord's  breeches  look  like  a  statoo, 
and  your  humble  servant's  look — 
well,  rather  squarish,  Billy.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  In  the  look- 
ing-glass Titherby  is  first  and 
Podger  second ;  and  in  the  (Jourt 
Guide  Titherby  is  first  and  Podger 
nowhere.  But  stop  now  :  in  his 
pocket  you  may  find  one  three- 
penny-bit, all  alone  like  an  orphan 
child.  In  my  breeches-pocket 
there  will  be  what  my  lord  would 
call  a  banker's  balance.' 

'  You  ought  to  be  in  the  town 
council,  Bobby,'  his  friend  said. 
'There  is  not  a  man  there  can 
speak  like  you.' 

'  Never  mind  that  now,'  Bobby 
replied.  '  It  comes  to  this.  Your 
Selina  must  marry  a  lord,  or  the 
next  best  to  be  had;  and  my 
Theobald  shall  look  out  for  the 
same  article,  female  pattern.  And 
then  we  shall  not  have  lived  in 
vain,  Billy,  shall  us?  And  we 
shall  sit  down  in  our  old  age  and 
feel  that  we  had  something  to  say 
to  the  Norman  Conquest  after  all.' 

Quite  overpowered  at  this  noble 
picture  of  life's  decline,  William 
Stickey  spoke  nothing. 

'  So  this  little  business  must  be 
stopped,'  Bobby  said,  with  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
direction  the  lovers  had  gone. 
'  No  blame  to  them,  poor  things ; 
it's  nature.  But  for  all  that  it  must 
be  stopped.' 

*  Stopped  it  must  be !'  rejoined 
Stickey,  unable,  it  seemed,  to  add 
a  syllable  to  his  friend's  language, 
and  manifesting  his  independence 
of  mind  only  by  altering  the  order. 

'  And  we  sha'n't  quariel  over  it, 
me  and  youl*  Bobby  continued, 
with  a  trace  of  anxiety  in  his 
voice.  'It  isn't  because  these 
two  young  uns  fall  in  love  that  we 
need  knock  our  heads  together.' 

*  Laying    our   heads    together 
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wotdd  be  better  than  knocking 
'em  together/  the  friend  replied, 
smiling  at  this  witty  revision. 
*  We  shall  part  them,  Bobby,  not 
ourselves.' 

So,  arm-in-arm,  for  they  had 
never  uncoupled,  the  two  old 
fellows  walked  back  to  the  house. 


III. 

*Pnidence  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
all  the  virtnea.* 

Three  months  elapsed,  and 
agaiD  Selina  and  Theobald  were 
together  in  the  arbour ;  but  now 
Theobald  sat  cautiously  apart 
from  her,  and  the  face  of  the  pru- 
dent young  man  was  careful,  not 
amorous.  Selina  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  between  each 
sentence  that  was  spoken. 

'  So,  on  the  whole,  my  dearest 
one,'  said  Theobald,  edging  a 
little  farther  off  from  her,  'we 
must  part.  My  father  will  not 
hear  of  it  Tour  father  will  not 
hear  of  it.     We  must  part.' 

*  I  don't  see  that,'  Selina  whim- 
pers. '  We  are  both  of  age ;  and 
if  we  were — were  married — they 
would  be  sure  to  forgive  us.' 

•There  you  are  wrong,'  Theo- 
bald replied.  *My  father,  like 
Haidee's — that  young  woman  I 
told  you  of — has  a  firm  nature. 
Forgive,  indeed  !* 

*  Even  if  he  did  not,'  said  Se- 
lina, whimpering  still  prettily 
enough, '  we  might  be  very  happy 
with  love  in  a  cottage.' 

*Love  in  a  cottage,'  replied 
Theobald,  with  the  air  of  a  speaker 
who  is  opening  an  extensive  sub- 
ject, '  is  a  very  delightful  thing.' 

*  Just  what  I  always  say,'  mur- 
mured his  little  Selina.  What  a" 
calf  he  was  not  to  kiss  that  pout 
off  her  ripe  h*ps  I 

*  A  delightful  thing,'  continued 
he  warmly.  'But. then,  Selina, 
there  is  one  matter  which  is  indis- 


pensable to  it,  and  that  is  a  cot- 
tage. Neither  you  nor  I  have 
got  one.' 

To  this  there  was  no  answer, 
so,  like  a  woman,  Selina  retreated 
into  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
sobbed  a  piteous  coaxing  sob. 

'  Now  just  listen  to  me,  Selina,* 
said    the    prudent    young  man. 

•  Ton  have  got  an  excellent  con- 
stitution— ^warranted  to  wArwell 
— lung,  heart,  and  the  rest  all 
sound,  have  yon  notf 

'  I  have,  dearest,'  she  murmur- 
ed, wondering  in  her  own  breast  if 
he  were  thinking  that,  should  their 
income  be  small,  she  could  eke  it 
out  by  charing  in  Clifton.  She 
would  have  done  it  for  him  in 
that  hour.  It  is  wonderful  what 
love  is  in  a  woman's  heart. 

'I  have  an  excellent  constitu- 
tion  also,'  Theobald    continued 

*  I  was  examined  by  the  doctor  for 
my  insurance  some  time  since,  and 
he  told  me  I  had  a  better  prospect 
of  life  than  nine  men  out  of  ten. 
Now  don't  you  think  you  have 
a  better  prospect  of  life  than  nine 
women  out  of  ten,  Selina  V 

'  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it,  dear- 
est,' she  replied,  resolved  to  aid 
his  aigument  to  the  uttermost^ 
though  its  drift  she  did  not  yei 
perceive. 

'  Very  well,  then ;  that  settles 
the  difficulty,'  said  he  triumph- 
antly. 

'How,  Theof  she  asked,  in 
fond  admiration  of  his  undisclosed 
solution. 

'In  this  way,'  he  answered. 
*  Let  each  of  us  marry  another — 
marry,  I  mean,  accoiding  to  our 
parents'  wishes.  You  many  the 
man-  of  their  choice;  I  shall 
marry  the  woman  of  their  choice. 
We  shall  both  sacrifice  our  feel- 
ings to  our  sense  of  duty.' 

*  Theobald  !'  she  exclaimed  re- 
proachfully, and  no  more,  for  he 
stopped  her. 

'Hear  me  out:  your  constita- 
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tion  heing  eo  good,  it  is  ten  to 
one'Uiat  70a  surviye  my  wife. 
Mfi  coiutitation  being  ditto,  it  is 
ten  to  one  I  Bnryiye  yoni  hoaband. 
In  the  interval  which  we  may 
aarame  will  elapse,  the  parents 
vfl],  in  all  probability,  expire; 
then  see  where  we  shall  be,  both  of 
ua  Pree,  unfettered,  able  to  join 
our  hands  and  hearts ;  and  in  the 
gray  evening  twilight  of  existence 
we  shall  be  united,  and  we  shall 
sleep  together  in  one  giave  at  last, 
Selinaf 

'  You  don*t  mean  all  that  ?'  Se- 
lioa  said,  regarding  him  with 
wander  and  commencing  indig- 
nation. 

*  Tes ;  I  mean  every  syllable  of 
i^'  he  replied,  not  leading  her 
fauM  aright.  'And  I  maintain, 
Selina,  that  we  may  be  very  happy 
in  our  declining  years.  For 
although  now,  while  the  feveriah- 
nese  of  passion  is  burning  in  one's 
blood,  one  may  take  the  Don  Juan 
view  of  life,  atill  a  time  will 
come — a  time  will  come,  Selina — 
when  both  of  us  will  realise  the 
troth  of  ''  John  Anderson,  my  Jo 
John."  Depend  upon  thati  Se- 
lina!' 

He  turned  his  face  upon  her 
with  the  smirk  of  one  who  feels 
he  has  brought  his  argument  to  a 
sueceasful  end. 

'  O  you  great  selfish  goose  I' 
Selina  cried  furiously,  and  giving 
him  a  ringing  box  on  the  ear  she 
darted  from  the  arbour,  and  left 
him  in  solitude. 

*Hpw  my  head  sings  1'  the  pru- 
dent young  man  exclaimed,  hand- 
ling himself  with  much  tender- 
ness. '  What  an  arm  she  has  got^ 
to  be  sure!  Well,  never  mind* 
I  am  out  of  the  trap.  I  have  said 
my  say.'  * 

Meanwhile,  Selina,  sobbing, 
panting,  quivering,  gained  her 
own  room  and  flung  herself  on 
her  bed. 

'  If  I  wait  twenty  years  to  pay 


yon  ofiP,  you  little  sneaking  wretch, 
I  shall  wait  twenty  years ;  but 
on  the  day  I  pay  you,  you  shall 
be  paid  in  full !' 


IV. 
*  They  have  their  exits.* 
Eeadbr,  not  seers  of  renown 
alone  penetrate  the  future  and 
forecast  events;  prudent  young 
men  accomplish  it.  Everything 
fell  out  as  Theobald  Podger  had 
anticipated.  He  married.  Selina 
married.  In  each  case  the  full 
approval  of  their  parents  crowned 
the  union.  The  parents  them- 
selves went  quietly  down  life's 
decline.  Podger  the  elder  died, 
and  was  buried  with  prodigious 
plumage  and  mummery,  and 
above  his  ashes  rose  a  splendid 
tombstone  of  Aberdeen  granite. 
Here,  on  an  inlaid  scroll,  his  vir- 
tues were  set  forth :  that  he  was 
a  good  citizen,  a  good  Liberal,  a 
good  Baptist,  a  good  father,  a 
good  husband — the  mourners  did 
not  say  a  good  grammarian^  per- 
haps £rom  a  fear  of  cracking  the 
granite.  Splendidly  entombed 
filept  Eobert  Podger,  Esq.,  not 
with  his  fathers,  since  he  never 
had  any,  but  in  great  state  all  by 
himself.  Him  there  followed  to 
silence,  first,  his  friend  William 
Stickey ;  then,  Mrs.  Stickey ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  dowager  Podger, 
for  whom  one  line  of  the  scroll 
had  been  reserved,  in  which  she 
was,  with  brevity,  described  as 
wife  of  the  above,  but  not  a  virtue 
mentioned.  So  all  the  old  peo- 
ple departed.  No  more  '20 
port  with  opened  windows  on 
warm  July  evenings.  Ko  more 
prognostications  about  the  jam 
for  the  impending  season.  It  was 
all  over ;  just  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  the  toils  of  statesmen  or  the 
pleasures  of  kings.  Think,  my 
reader,  what   a  world    is    this, 
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where  ev^en  for  a  farce  acted  on 
a  hearthrug  there  most  he  snch 
a  complex  machinery  of  coming 
and  going,  living  and  dying,  or 
the  piece  will  not  run.  But  now 
we  have  got  through  the  graver 
interlude,  the  clouds  roll  off  the 
tale,  and  it  sparkles  into  farce 
once  more. 


' .  . .  Since  I  saw  yoa  list 
There  is  a  change  upon  yon.' 

!FiVB-AND-TWENTr  jcars  later, 
one  warm  August  morning,  in  the 
stately  coffee-room  of  a  fashion- 
able hotel  in  Hastings,  there  sat 
eating  his  breakfast  what  we  may 
call  the  remains  of  Theobald 
Podger,Esq.  'The  remains' is  said 
advisedly,  because  in  the  space  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  last 
we  saw  him,  Theobald  has  grown 
wondrously  thin,  shrunk  from  the 
diminutive  plumpness  of  other 
days  into  a  little  hard  man  of 
fifty.  Thin  hands,  thin  arms, 
thin  legs,  thin  face  and  body,  thin 
everything.  Notwithstanding  this 
he  eats  his  breakfast  with  good 
appetite,  and  makes  away  with 
bacon  and  eggs,  toast  ajid  coffee, 
like  a  full-sijEed  Briton.  The  visi- 
tors' list  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  is 
running  his  eye  down  the  lines. 

'Goodness  gracious!'  he  ex- 
claimed all  at  once.  ^ She  is  here!' 

He  looked  at  the  list  more 
closely. 

'Tes,  I  declare  I  Here — in 
Hastings — ^here  in  this  building  f 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  waiter  pointed 
out  a  name. 

'  Is  that  lady — ^Mrs.  Monteagle 
Yilliers — in  this  house  now  V 

'  Yes,  sir.  Private  rooms,  sir. 
Thirty-eight,  nine,  and  forty,  sir/ 

'  My  dear  heart !'  nsighed  Theo- 
bald Fodger,  resting  his  chin  up- 
on his  hand.  *  Does  she  remem- 
ber me,  I  wonder  f 


Had  he  been  in  number  thirty- 
eight  at  that  particular  moment 
he  needed  not  have  asked  the 
question.  Mrs.  Monteagle  Yilliers 
was  reading  the  visitors'  list  also,  . 
and,  looking  over  the  names  at 
the  hotel  to  see  if  her  own  wore 
correctly  spelled,  her  eyes  lighted 
on  the  familiar  word — *  Podget' 

Mrs.  Monteagle  Yilliers  has 
grown  very  stout  since  she  sat  as 
Selina  Stickey  in  that  summer- 
house;  and  now  she  ia  vastly 
arrayed  in  widow's  robes,  and  her 
descending  capstrings  remind  one 
of  the  Staubach  waterfall,  they  are 
so  long  and  so  fleecy  white.  Her 
face — that  pretty  little  face  I — ^bas 
become  hrge  and  suited  to  ber 
portly  &ame ;  and  the  lips,  where 
kisses  played  at  hide-and-seek 
long  ago,  have  lost  their  carnation 
— the  hue  has  fled  upwards  and 
settled  on  her  cheeks. 

'Theobald  here,' she  murmured. 
'  How  strange  it  is  !  My  Mont- 
eagle removed,  and  his  Yiolet 
removed  —  what  a  coincidence ! 
Has  he  forgotten  me,  I  wonder  f 

No,  Selina,  he  has  not.  Half 
an  hovr  later  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  waiter  en- 
tered with  a  card. 

'  Gentleman  would  like  to  call 
on  you,  ma'am,'  he  said,  with  a 
most  unprofessional  note  of  melan- 
choly in  his  voice  :  he  must  have 
caught  it  unconsciously  firom 
Theobald;  'if  half  after  twelve 
will  suit,  ma'am.' 

Ldave  was  granted  at  once,  and 
during  the  interval  of  tame  Mis. 
Monteagle  Yilliers  sat  before  h^r 
glass  trying  to  remember  what 
she  was  like  twenty-flve  years  ago, 
and  to  plan  a  reproduction  of 
Selina  Stickey. 

'  This  crape  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty,' she  sighed.  'That  can't 
be  got  over,  do  what  I  wilL' 

&en  she  thought  of  Theobald: 
how  constant  he  was — ^LiUU 
darling  r  she  murmured.    Then 
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remembered  the  summer- 
and  how  he  cast  her  off, 
I  his  composure  and  her  rage, 
I  the  vow  she  vowed — *  Old 
if  she  ejaculated.  At  which 
I  eienched  .her  fist,  the  very 
r  fliat  made  his  ears  ring  that 
gr,  only  now  a  more  terrible 
by  far;  and  with  that  fist 
1  menacing  form,  she  said, 
■-  •Theobald,  Theobald,  I  shall 
hOB  you ;  but  you  shall  pay  me 

N'Pteetually  at  half-past  twelve 
dblMated  herself  on  the  sofa  at 
fjhtibriheT  end  of  her  great  draw- 
•JMlinnm  ;  and  while  the  silver 
Ml  of  the  little  timepiece  was 
•m  echoing  the  stroke  of  the 
er,  Theobald  knocked  at  the 


<Come  in !'  she  cried,  in  a  lan- 
glUuDg  voice.     Had  he  seen  her 

m^  ai 


and  the  feminine  malice 


door  opened,  and  he  en- 
In  that  vast  sitting-room 
]i^9oked  smaller  than  usual,  and, 
ffih^  timidly  made  his  way  in, 
pMivas  reminded  in  some  mys- 
MtoOB  manner  of  a  mouse  creep- 
lj|)f-lotind  the  wainscot.  He 
ei&hed  her  at  last.     Their  eyes 

«  Their  hands  clasped.  That 
a  comfort  The  first  shock 
irijp  0T6r,  and  the  widower  picked 
jffAJB  courage  a  little. 
TjQw  next  few  minutes  were  not 
-painful  as  might  have  been 
d ;  and,  when  the  usual 
Aplace  preliminaries  of  con- 
on  had  been  gone  through, 
^_  Jd  Podger,  with  a  sigh  and 
SHrnnicast  look,  asked, 
y^Mofw  long  ago  is  it  V 
J^^iwo  years  and  a  month  this 
l^grday/  the  widow  replied,  with 
MprtihBtic  application  of  her  hand- 
lA^ief. 

.^Uine  is  not  quite  two  years 

jft/    replied    Theobald    gently. 

iron  got  the  start  of  me,  Selina.' 

•So  I  did,  Theobald,'  she  an- 
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swered  in  the  same  key.  '  Those 
things  are  ordered  for  us,  are  they 
notr 

In  this  way  a  dialogue  was 
establiBhed,  which  the  widower, 
with  excellent  tact,  guided  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  business 
of  his  bosom. 

'  Times  have  changed  with  both 
of  us,  Selina,*  said  Theobald.  *  I 
am  not  the  man  I  was,  nor  are 
you  the  woman  you  were.  I 
mean,'  he  added,  catching  himself 
up  hastily,  'you  are  not  quite 
the  woman  you  were,  but  very 
nearly — very,  very  nearly.' 

*  There  is  a  change,'  said  the 
widow,  with  fresh  pocket-hand  ker- 
chief symptoms.  '  Look  at  this.' 
She  gracefully  spread  out  her 
hands,  and  drew  his  attention  to 
her  *  suit  of  woe.' 

*  0,  that  of  course,'  cried  Theo- 
bald, much  more  at  his  ease. 
*  That  is  a  matter  for  the  dress- 
maker. But  in  other  respects, 
Selina,  you  are  very  little  changed. 
Indeed,  I  might  say,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  growing  courage, 
'  you  are  not  changed  at  alL' 

Selina  sighed  anew,  but  she 
put  her  handkerchief  aside. 

*  Now  I  am  changed,'  he  went 
on,  'greatly  changed.  Changed 
in  my  physical  frame.  I  only 
weigh  nine  stone.  Great  change 
that  from  eleven,  you  know,  Se- 
lina !  Then  I  am  changed  in  my 
mind.  I  used  to  read  Lord  Byron ; 
but  of  late  years  I  have  tsJken  a 
fancy  to  Mrs.  Hemans.  That  I 
venture  to  think,  dear  Selina,  is 
not  a  disqualiGcation  for  domestic 
happiness.  Lord  Byron  was  a 
sad  dog,  after  all.  Indeed,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  was  a  sad  dog  my- 
self—once!  That  is  all  over 
now.' 

Something  in  Selina's  eye  as 
she  glanced  at  him  seemed  to 
signify  that  if  a  little  of  this  par- 
ticular Byronic  sadness  had  been 
left  she  would  not  have  made  it 
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an  insuperable  obstacle.  Bat  the 
eyes  of  Selina  Yilliers  can  express 
two  feelings  at  a  time :  she  is 
thinking  of  the  hour  when  she 
called  him  selfish  goose^  and  boxed 
his  ear.  Revenge  is  sweet,  and 
she  means  to  taste  it.  Meanwhile, 
he  begins  his  proposal  of  marriage. 
He  goes  through  their  joint  bio- 
graphies from  infancy  until  now, 
with  pious  reflections  appended 
to  the  salient  passages,  such  as 
measles  and  whooping  -  cough. 
Then  he  comes  to  the  present 
hour.  Theobald  has  grown  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  now,  in 
ofifering  himself  to  Selina  for  life, 
he  expatiates  over  his  feelings  and 
principles.  He  is  now,  as  ever,  a 
consistent  Baptist.  Now,  as  ever, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  great 
Liberal  party.  He  has  become  a 
teetotaller,  and  is  giving  his  days 
and  nights  to  that  sacred  move- 
ment. This  is  the  being  who 
gets  down  on  one  knee  as  his 
oration   draws    to  an    end,  and 


'Now,  Selina,  dear  Selina, 
dearest  Selina,  breathe  the  one 
short  syllable  which  shall  seal 
you  for  ever  mine.' 

She  breathed,  but  not  that 
syllable.  Steadfast  and  hostile  was 
tiie  look  she  fixed  upon  him,  and 
in  his  surprise  he  nearly  over- 
balanced, and  had  to  steady  him- 
self again  on  his  now  uneasy 
knee. 

*  Theobald,'  she  cried  severely, 
'  you  have  grown  miserably  thin  1 
Do  you  know,  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  look  rather  laughable  side 
by  side.  Just  stand  close  to  me 
here.' 

She  caused  her  stout  spherical 
figure  to  reflect  itself  in  a  mirror, 
while  Theobald  stood  on  her  right 
hand. 

*  Just  look,  Theobald,'  she  said. 
'I  am  like  capital  O  beside 
capital  I.     It  is  very  provoking.' 

Theobald    Podger    murmured 


something  about  'farinaceous  dief 
and  '  cod-liver  oil  three  times  a 
day;'  but  Mrs.  Villiers  would  not 
catch  at  the  suggestion. 

'Another  thing  strikes  me, 
Theobald,'  she  said,  taking  her 
seat  again,  while  he  stx)od  before 
her  humbly.  '  You  spoke  of  the 
great  temperance  cause,  and  fight- 
ing under  the  teetotal  banaer. 
Now,  Theobald,  I  like  my  two 
glasses  of  sherry  at  lunch,  and 
my  two  glasses  at  dinner.' 

*That,  my  love,  can  be  met,' 
Theobald  remarked,  with  great 
complacency.  *  You  can  take 
wine  medicinally.  There  will  be 
no  trouble  about  it  We  never 
interfere  when  it  is  taken  medi- 
cinally.' 

'  Excuse  me,  Theobald,'  replied 

Selina,  with  an  accent  of  scorn 

^  which   frightened   him.     'I  am 

not  going  to  be  made  an  invalid 

of  for  your  crotchets.' 

Theobald  Podger  was  silent  for 
fear,  except  that  the  word  *  crot- 
chets^ escaped  him  in  a  low  horror- 
struck  tone,  such  as  might  issue 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  suddenly 
sees  a  spectre. 

'There  is  another  thing,'  she 
continued. 

'A  third  !'  he  exclaimed,  in 
most  unfeigned  alarm. 

She  smiled  bitterly,  but  the 
secret  of  the  bitterness  he  coold 
not  know. 

'  You  spoke  about  being  still  a 
Baptist,  Theobald.  I  have  be- 
come High  Church,  very  high. 
I  approve  of  vestments.  I  don't 
object  to  incense.  Now  you  are 
a  Baptist,  and  I  have  serious 
doubts — very  serious  doubts— 
whether  you  are  a  Christian  at 
aU!' 

Theobald  jumped  as  if  some 
one  had  pinched  his  leg. 

*  Before  I  could  marry  you,  you 
must  become  a  sound  Churchman,' 
she  continued  firmly.  *I  don't 
exactly  know  what  that  will  in- 
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Yolye,  but  someihing  will  have  to 
he  done  to  you.' 

He  stood  before  her,  terror  in 
his  eyes,  but  be  said  neither  '  Yes' 
nor  *No.*  After  gazing  at  him 
for  a  moment,  she  began  again  : 

'There  is  another  thing/ 

'  Belina/  be  cried,  witb  a  groan, 
taking  out  bis  pocket-book  and 
tearing  a  leaf  firom  it,  *  don't  you 
think  you  bad  better  make  a 
memorandum  of  them  f 

'  I  shall  not  forget/  she  sternly 
rejoined;  'and  you  shall  not 
foiget:*  she  added  this  witb  ap- 
palling significance.  '  I  say  there 
is  something  more.  You  spoke 
jnst  now  of  the  great  Liberal 
party,  Theobald,  there  isn't  such 
a  thing.    /  am  a  Conservatiye  !' 

After  this  disclosure  there  was 
a  long  pause,  wbich  the  paralysed 
suitor  did  not  dare  to  break. 
Mrs.  ViUiers  rose  from  ber  sofa 
and  walked  majestically  to  the 
window,  and  there,  turning  round 
npon  biiin,  she  asked, 

'  Haye  you  nothing  to  say  V 

*A.  great  deal,'  be  replied 
submissively.  'But  truly,  Selina,  I 
don't  know  where  to  begin.  Let 
me  see ;  wbicb  was  number  one  V 

'  Theobald,'  she  cried,  *  do  you 
want  to  marry  me  f 

'  Yes,  Selina,'  be  answered,  '  I 
do.' 

'Very  well,  then,'  she  replied, 
in  tones  more  terrible  than  ever ; 
'you  must  do  what  I  bid  you. 
Are  you  ready  1  Will  you  obey 
mef 

'  I  will,'  be  answered,  as  if  it 
were  the  marriage  vow. 

'Firsts  in  respect  of  your  size. 
You  must  manage  somehow  to 
alter  your  present  appearance, 
which  is,  to  be  quite  plain  witb 
you,  nothing  less  than  absurd. 
You  must  grow  stout.  You  must 
take  Du  Barry's  Hevalenta  three 
times  a  day,  and  whatever  else 
will  get  you  in  flesh.  I  could 
never  marry  a  latb — a  living  lath.' 


'I  hope  the  Kevalenta  isn't 
yery  like  physic,'  said  Theobald 
despairmgly. 

'JJ^ever  mind  what  it  is  like,' 
she  answered ;  '  you  have  got.  to 
take  it  if  you  take  me.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  your  total  absti- 
nence. You  must  drink  an  imperial 
pint  of  Guinness's  stout  every  day 
at  lunch,  three  glasses  of  old  port 
at  your  dinner,  and  a  tumbler  of 
brandy-and-water  going  to  bed.' 

'  But  I  bave  taken  the  pledge  !' 
Theobald  muttered. 

'  Then  you  must  untake  it,'  re- 
torted the  lady.  Her  English 
might  be  doubtful,  but  her  mean- 
ing was  not.  'Next,'  she  said, 
touching  her  third  finger,  '  as  to 
your  religious  opinions.  You 
must  attend  matins  every  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  go  to  church 
three  times  every  Sunday.  You 
muflt  promise  never  to  set  your 
foot  inside  a  chapel  again,  and 
you  must  become  a  Churchman. 
Wbatever  the  vicar  considers  ne- 
cessary to  finish  you  off,  you  must 
do.     Do  you  understand  V 

'  But  I  am  a  deacon  in  our 
chapel !'  pleaded  Theobald.  '  It 
is  an  important  office,  and  very 
bonourable.  Don't  ask  me  to  give 
that  up,  Selina.  I  should  rather 
compromise  the  matter  by  taking 
a  little  stimulant  extra,  if  that 
would  meet  your  views,  love. 
You  see,'  he  repeated,  'I  am  a 
deacon  1' 

'  Deacon  indeed  !'  she  retorted, 
witb  infinite  scorn.  'As  if  a 
Dissenter  could  be  a  deacon  1 
Deacons  are  always  very  nice 
young  men — fresh  and  modest 
and  pleasant  to  look  at — not  the 
least  like  you,  Theobald.  Now, 
church  or  chapel ;  which  do  you 
choose]  I  shall  never  ask  you 
twice.' 

'Church,'  he  groaned.  'But 
just  consider — ' 

'I  bave  considered,'  she  an- 
swered, in  a  voice  that  bereft  him 
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of  all  Lope.  Then,  cliecking  oflf 
her  fourth  finger,  ehe  said,  ^  Now 
for  the  last  thing ;  you  must  he- 
come  a  Conservative.' 

'  How  can  I,  Selina  T  he  as^ed. 

'Tou  must  read  the  political 
articles  in  the  Standard  day  after 
day/  she  replied,  '  never  missing  a 
day,  never  missing  a  line.  At  the 
end  of  each  article  you  must  ask 
yourself,  "Are  these  my  opinions  T 
If  not,  you  must  make  them  yours. 
This  must  go  on  until  you  are  con- 
verted.' 

*  I  hope  it  won't  be  very  long,', 
he  exclaimed.  *0  Selina,  I  re- 
member Lord  Byron  says  : 

*^  Alas,  the  love  of  woman,  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearfal  thing.** 

I  never  understood  these  lines  till 
today !' 

*  And  now,'  she  said,  not  notic- 
ing this  tribute  to  her  love  and 
womanliness,  'you  are  to  be  on 
your  trial.  You  must  go  to  Bath, 
and  take  lodgings  there  for  three 
months,  and  put  yourself  under 
treatment.  Once  a  week  you 
must  write  to  me  and  report.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are 
stouter,  and  can  drink  your  wine 
like  other  people,  and  have  shaken 
off  those  horrid  Baptists,  and  are 
a  true  Conservative,  I  will — ' 

'  Marry  me  V  he  asked  eagerly. 

*I  will  consider  you,'  she  re- 
plied coldly. 

'  Well,  Theobald,'  Mrs.  ViUiers 
said  to  herself  when  her  admirer 
withdrew,  ' five-andtwenty  years 
ago  /  asked  you  to  have  me,  and 
you  said  no  because  your  father 
would  not  let  you.  I  think  my 
turn  has  come,  I  think  it  has ! 
But  you  shall  give  up  your  teeto- 
talism,  your  dissent,  your  Eadical- 
ism,  and  you  shall  improve  your 
figure,  before  I  change  my  name 
for  yours.  He  that  will  not  when 
he  may — shall  suffer  for  it.' 


VI. 

*  The  promised  end.' 
The  remainder  of  the  story  can 
be  told  best  by  letters  and  ex- 
tracts: 

<Bath,Ang.  7,  1S75. 

*  My  dearest  Selina, — I  write  in 
tolerable  spirits.  I  am  going  on 
with  the  treatment  I  find  rush- 
ing out  in  the  morning  at  quarter 
to  eight  very  trying  to  my  diges- 
tion, but  I  persevere  for  thy  sake. 
— Ever  affectionately, 

*  Theobald  Podgeb.' 

•Aug.  a 

*  My  Love  and  Life, — I  have 
great  news  for  you  this  week.  I 
can  drink  my  stout  without  mak- 
ing a  face. — Ever  your  own, 

*T.P. 

*  P.S.  I  scarcely  knew  where  I 
was  when  I  went  to  bed  last  mght; 
but  I  woke  all  right  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  somehow  I  rather  like  it. 
This  is  encouraging.' 

*Aog.  21. 
'  Queen  of  my  Soul, — As  I  vas 
reading  the  Standard  this  morn- 
ing, light  suddenly  flashed  upon 
me.  I  begin  to  see  that  Gladstone 
is  a  gigantic  impostor,  though 
eloquent.  Let  us  be  truly  thank- 
ful.— Ever  until  we  meet,  and 
then  for  ever,  your  Theo.' 

*Aug.  28. 

*  Mine  for  ever, — I  can  scarcely 
believe  what  I  am  going  to  write 
to  you,  but  it  is  true.  Last  night 
before  dinner  I  was  weighed,  and 
this  morning  again  after  breakfest 
In  the  night  I  had  gained  one 
ounce  and  a  quarter.  My  brain  is 
spinning  with  joy.  Thus  are  our 
difficulties  one  by  one  removed. 
Eager  to  claim  the  reward  of  tnie 
love,  I  am,  Selinai— dear  familiar 
name ! — thine,  living  and  dying, 

*  Tebbt.' 

Extract  from  the  Times  news- 
paper :  *  On  Saturday,  September 
10,   at   St.    George's,    Hanover- 
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square,  Theobald  Podger,  Esq.,  of 
Appletiee  Hall,  Dyrham  Down, 
8on  of  the  late  William  Podger, 
Esq.,  of  Bristol  and  Clifton,  to 
Selina,  widow  of  the  4ate  Mont- 
eagle  VillieiB,  Esq.,  and  only 
daughter  of  Eobert  Stickey,  Esq., 
merchant  of  Bristol.' 

'Theobald,'  said  the  bride,  as 
they  stood  in  the  hotel  drawing- 
room  on  the  evening  of  that  happy 
day,  and  as  once  again  she  saw 
her  own  circular  and  his  Hnear 
figoie  reflected  in  the  mirror,  *  you 
hare  done  all  but  one  thing.  We 
shall  never  be  truly  a  pair.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  f  he  gasps, 
thinking  of  the  sensation  novels 
which  she  is  fond  of  reading.  '  Is 
there  any  barrier — unknown  to 
mef 

'You  don't  understand  me, 
Tebby,'  she  answered.  '  I  mean 
in  the  sense  that  vases  are  a  pair, 
or  ponies,  or  gloves.  We  sha'n't 
match,  I  say,  Tebby,  so  as  to  be 
a  pair.' 

'It  matters  not,  my  bride,'  he 
cries,  with  a  flash  of  love  and  wit. 
*We  don't  match  to  be  a  pair; 
we  match  to  be  one !' 

The  curtain  ialls.  The  applause 
is  deafening.     There   are  thirty 


thousand  readers  of  London  So- 
ciety, and  every  one  is  delighted. 
Amidst  the  hurricane  of  praise, 
cries  of  *  Author  1'  *  Author  !*  are 
palpable.  The  curtain  is  drawn 
aside,  and  he  appears.  He  has 
not  the  face  of  a  farce-writer,  but 
no  matter. 

*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  says 
stammeringly,  'thank  you  for 
your  hearty  reception.  I  presume 
from  the  warmth  of  your  com- 
mendation that  you  have  not  per- 
ceived that  this  elegant  trifle  em- 
bodies a  moraL  Yet  so  it  is. 
Theobald  and  Selina  Podger  had 
a  quiet  afternoon  of  life,  con- 
tented, luxurious,  and  happy. 
They  were  commonplace  people, 
seeking  their  own  ends  neither 
wickedly  nor  finely.  Had  they 
been  a  true  hero  and  heroine  tliey 
would  have  married  young,  been 
parents  of  a  tribe  of  children,  and 
perhaps  have  sunk  into  their 
graves  under  poverty,  neglect, 
and  disappointment.  See  them 
now,  cosy  and  comfortable  for 
the  rest  of  their  days.  Mark  the 
reward  of  prudence.  Learn,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  not  to  be  righteous 
over  much  ;  and  always  remember 
in  this  great  theatre  of  human  life 
there  is  farce  in  every  tragedy  and 
tragedy  in  every  farce.' 


A  'GOLDEN  ISLAND.' 


Fbom  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  opposite  the  ex- 
treme southern  point  of  the  coast 
of  Provence,  rise  the  picturesque 
rocks  and  wooded  hUls  of  the 
lies  d'Or,  sometimes  called  the 
lies  d'Hycres,  and  known  to  the 
ancients  a»  the  Stoechades.  Fore- 
most among  these  Golden  Islands 
is  PorqueroUes,  a  little  place  of 
comparative  importance  in  local 
estimation.  Does  not  the  steamer 
from  Toulon  call  there  thrice  a 
week  ?  a  fact  which  is  considered 
in  itself  as  the  consolidation  of  a 
sound  link  with  civilisation;  is 
it  not  the  station  where  the  sick 
soldiers  from  Africa  recruit  their 
health  after  a  due  course  of  fevers 
and  various  maladies  apparently 
indigenous  to  African  soill  is  it 
not,  in  short,  with  its  six  miles  of 
length  and  two  miles  of  breadth, 
the  most  extensive,  as  regards 
area,  and  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated of  the  Golden  Islands  ?  In 
the  estimation  of  the  Golden 
Islanders,  PorqueroUes  is  a  metro- 
polis, and  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  destroy  the  illusion. 

The  town  lies  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  old  fort 
that  still  bears  the  marks  of  Eng- 
lish bullets,  and  a  little  way  below 
the  fort  are  the  military  prison 
and  hospital.  The  presence  of 
the  military,  even  if  they  be  on 
the  sick-list,  always  makes  a  cer- 
tain stir  in  a  district ;  and  the 
embarkation  of  forty  unimpoaing 
piourpious  for  Toulon  creates 
more  commotion  than  the  depar- 
ture of  a  whole  regiment  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  from  an  English 
I>ort,  bound  for  India.     The  mu- 


nicipal councillor  of  PorqueroUes 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  little 
pier,  and  M.  le  Commandant  and 
other  officers,  the  army  doctor, 
the  local  architect,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  two  houses  of  call, 
the  Hotel  du  Progres  and  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Maison 
Eoux,  all  congregate  about  the 
spot  to  give  solemnity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  gallant  defenders 
of  French  soil  are  primed  with 
hints  for  the  preservation  of 
their  equanimity  during  the  des- 
perate two  hours*  passage ;  there 
are  many  last  words  and  agonising 
leave-takings,  and  then  the  little 
screw -steamer,  that  is  hardly  more 
commanding  in  appearance  than 
the  steamboats  that  ply  along  the 
Thames,  rolls  and  tumbles  out  of 
the  natural  harbour,  and  many  a 
sigh  is  breathed  for  the  wel^ire 
of  the  adventurous  few  who  have 
trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Mediterranean.  And  then 
the  little  crowd  goes  slowly  back 
towards  the  Place  Publique ;  the 
women  return  to  their  nooks  under 
doorways  and  resume  their  knit- 
ting ;  the  soldiers  left  behind  crawl 
lazUy  up  the  hill  in  the  direction 
of  the  fortress,  and  may  he  seen 
presently  stretched  at  fill  length 
on  the  ground  ;  the  proprietor  of 
the  Hotel  du  Progr^  strolls  back 
to  the  pretty  shady  terrace  in  front 
of  the  caf6  attached  to  his  hotel, 
and  lights  another  pipe ;  and  the 
sailors  and  fishermen  lounging 
about  the  shore  watch  the  steamer 
out  of  sight  with  jealous  eyes, 
expatiating  in  their  extraordinary 
language  on  the  advantages  of  the 
sailing-boat  over  the  steamer. 
Close  by  the  landing-stage  is  a 
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long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  called 
La  Plage  d'Argent,  or  the  silver 
beach,  doubtless  because  of  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  its  fine  sand. 
Here,  in  the  sumfner,  a  few  lough 
hats  are  erected,  and  a  bathing- 
season  on  an  infinitesimal  scale  is 
inaugurated.  The  names  of  these 
places  are  sufficient  in  themselyes 
to  tempt  one.  Conceive  the  de- 
light of  lounging  about  the  silver 
beach  of  one  of  the  Golden 
Islands! 

The  view  to  be  had  of  the 
mainland  opposite  from  this  same 
Plage  d' Argent  is  something  too 
gorgeous  for  words  to  describe. 
Immediately  facing  the  Plage  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  broad 
belt  of  blue  Mediterranean,  lying 
like  a  buge  white  bird  that  is 
stretching  out  its  wings  in  the 
sunlight,  is  Hy^res,  the  *  town  of 
palms;'  to  the  left  is  the  green 
Montague  des  Oiseaux,  from  be- 
bind  which  rise  the  majestic 
peaks  of  the  Coudon,  the  Faron, 
and  the  Fenouiliet;  and  to  the 
right  HeLes  Salinsand  Bregan5on ; 
to  the  left  is  Toulon ;  in  the  centre 
we  can  trace  the  mountain-chain 
of  LesMaurettes ;  while  far  behind, 
stretching  away  to  the  extreme 
right,  are  the  purple  summits  of 
the  Montagues  des  Maures.  The 
scene  is  one  that  induces  reflec- 
tion, before  which  one  pauses  to 
wonder  why  there  should  be  sin 
and  sorrow  and  suffering  on  such 
a  lovely  earth  ! 

Sin  and  sorrow  and  suffering 
are,  however,  well  represented  on 
the  little  island,  for  PorqueroUes 
not  only  figures  as  a  military  hos- 
pital, but  as  a  military  prison.  A 
certain  number  of  the  prisoners 
are  confined  to  their  cells,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  ramble  about  the 
idand ;  others,  who  are  merely  in 
a  disciplinary  corps,  are  permitted 
to  wander  over  the*  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  prison.  As  is  well 
known,  all  French  soldiers  who 


are  unruly  are  sent  to  Algeria ;  in 
Algeria  they  often  become  ill,  and 
then  they  are  despatched  to  Por- 
queroUes, where  they  are^  soon  re- 
habilitated. ,  Of  two  hundred 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  Porque- 
roUes in  the  course  of  one  year, 
suffering  from  various  diseases, 
notably  cachexia,  intermittent 
fever,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  returned  to  their 
regiments  in  the  space  of  five 
or  six  months  completely  cured. 
The  military  medical  man — a  Dr. 
Bernard — speaks  very  highly  of 
PorqueroUes  as  a  summer  resort, — 
the  wind,  whichever  way  it  blows, 
must  be  cooled  in  passing  over  the 
sea  to  reach  this  little  island,  while 
at  the  same  time  its  frequent  bursts 
and  gusts  temper  the  heat  of  the 
fierce  sunshine.  The  air  of  the 
island  has,  of  course,  a  speciaUy 
beneficial  effect  on  persons  suffer- 
ing from  general  weakness,  anae- 
mia, digestive  difficulty,  or  scrofu- 
lous symptoms ;  and  as  a  summer 
retreat  for  a  family  wishing  to 
have  thorough  change  of  air  and 
change  of  scene  also,  without  any 
calamitous  outlay  of  money,  the 
place  would  be  ideal.  How  the 
children  would  scamper  over  the 
rocks  and  hills  !  how  they  would 
dabble  about  that  silver  sand,  and 
dip  in  the  blue  sea  !  There  would 
be  no  tiresome  questions  of  con- 
ventionality as  regards  habits  and 
customs;  the  children  might  be 
dressed  in  their  oldest  clothes, 
with  a  royal  disregard  of  appear- 
ances, and  might  therefore  tumble 
about  at  their  pleasure  on  the 
sUver  beach. 

The  artist,  the  thinker,  the 
phUosopher,  might  revel  in  the 
beauty  and  comparative  soUtude 
of  such  a  spot.  '  SoUtude  some- 
times is  best  society,'  says  MUton ; 
and  nowhere  do  thoughtful  men 
and  women  find  this  out  sooner 
than  in  the  lovely  places  of  the 
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Kiviera,  epoilt  as  they  are  by  the 
gofisip  and  scandalous  chatter,  the 
vapid  occupations  and  frivolous 
amusements,  of  'fashionable'  so- 
ciety. You  cannot  isolate  your- 
self and  lead  your  own  manner  of 
life  in  these  small  towns  half  as 
well  as  you  can  in  a  metropolis, 
and  few  greater  solitudes  are 
available,  unless  you  seek  out  a 
desert  island,  than  the  solitude 
that  may  be  found  in  the  crowded 
street  of  a  crowded  city.  Com- 
parative solitude  may,  however, 
undoubtedly  be  enjoyed  on  this 
little  Golden  Island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. One  may  walk  along 
the  shore  without  finding  a  flirting 
couple  round  every  rocky  corner ; 
one  may  eit  down  on  the  pictur- 
esque hills  without  coming  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  uproarious  pic- 
nickers ;  one  may  stretch  oneself 
at  ease  upon  the  silver  sand,  and 
throw  stones  meditatively  into 
the  blue  sea,  without  any  fear  that 
the  music  of  a  German  band  will 
break  in  upon  one's  thoughts.  It 
is  a  place  where  it  would  seem 
that  almost  every  natural  taste 
could  be  cultivated;  pastimes 
connected  with  the  water  are  easy 
enough,  and  lovers  of  boating, 
fishing,  rowing,  swimming,  and 
bathing  can  have  a  '  real  good 
time,'  as  the  Americans  say,  at 
PorqueroUes.  The  resources  here 
are  ample  for  the  naturalist,  the 
botanist,  the  geologist,  the  ento- 
mologist ;  the  man  who  is  a  crack 
shot  can,  for  the  trifling  cost  of  a 
permit,  try  his  skill  on  the  golden 
pheasants  running  wild  about  the 
thickly- wooded  hills  ;  the  enthu- 
siastic pedestrian  can  ramble  up 
hill  and  down  dale  and  along  the 
coast  with  never-failing  delight; 
and  the  careful  housewife  can  rest 
here  in  peace,  knowing  that  no 
extravagant  sums  are  being  laid 
out,  and  that  life  is  going  on  at  an 
infinitely  cheaper  rate  than  could 
ever  be  the  case  at  an  English 


seaside  place.  There  are  only 
two  places  on  the  island  at  which 
one  may  put  up  as  yet, — the  Hotel 
du  Progribs  and  the  MaisonRoox; 
but  rumour  speaks  of  a  palace 
that  will  eventually  spring  up  on 
the  slope  of  one  of  the  seven  hills, 
and  that  will  outshine  all  the 
monumental  hotel  splendour  of 
the  Riviera  towns.  The  palace 
will  grow  slowly,  however,  in  all 
probability,  and  for  the  moment 
the  field  is  monopolised  by  the 
two  hotels  already  mentioued. 
The  Hotel  du  Progr^  holds  the 
higher  rank  of  the  two,  and  is  a 
trifle  the  dearer.  The  proprietor 
professes  to  charge  seven  to  eight 
francs  a  day  per  head,  everything 
— bed,  boaid,  and  wine — included ; 
whUe  Madame  Roux's  charge  is 
five  francs  a  day  per  head  for 
similar  advantages.  In  both  cases 
it  is  certain  that  special  terms 
could  be  made  for  a  family  com- 
ing for  a  specified  time,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks ;  and  many  an 
English  household  accustomed  to 
spend  a  six  weeks*  or  two  months* 
holiday  at  Eastbourne,  or  St 
Leonards,  or  Dover,  would  find  a 
trip  to  PorqueroUes  in  search  of 
*  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new'  a 
success  from  economic  as  well  as 
from  aesthetic  and  educational  and 
pleasurable  points  of  view.  Let 
no  one  forget,  moreover,  that  this 
is  the  legendary  land  of  the  bou- 
illabaisse, which  should  always  be 
eaten,  say  epicures,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is 
a  chef  on  the  Golden  Island  whose 
fame  has  travelled  far  beyond  Por- 
queroUes, as  supreme  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  this  one  delicacy ;  he 
will  catch  the  fish  himself  a  few 
moments  before  he  cooks  it;  he 
wiU  put  a  bouillabaisse  before  you 
that  should,  enthusiasts  declare, 
be  an  epoch  in  your  life ;  and  it 
may  be  as  weU  to  remember  that 
Dr.  Bernard  lives  at  a  stone's 
throw,  just  across  the  Place. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author  of  '  George  Geith/  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND. 

Ail  in  the  dull  damp  weather 
which  preceded  the  green  Christ- 
mas of  that  dreary  winter,  Mr. 
Pousnett,  as  unmoved  by  atmo- 
spheric influences  as  he  seemed 
indifferent  to  business  crises,  picked 
his  way,  one  dark  afternoon,  over 
the  muddy  crossings,  and  paced 
along  the  dirty  pavements,  which 
brought  him,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously brought  Robert  McCullagh 
the  younger,  to  Basinghall-street. 

He  did  not,  though  threading 
'the  City  lanes  and  alleys,  as 
familiar  to  him  almost  as  they  were 
to  Alfred  Mostin,  look  like  one 
who  spent  most  part  of  every  day 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Exchange.  There  was  that  in  his 
carriage,  his  appearance,  his  dress, 
which  separated  him  in  some  in- 
describable yet  subtle  manner 
from  the  bulk  of  those  who  rushed 
and  pushed  and  jostled  each  other 
upon  the  very  pavements  he  trod. 
He  had  never  posed  for  a  City 
Father.  He  had  always  fought 
shy  of  the  honours  Cockaigne  can 
and  does  confer  upon  favourite 
and  deserving  children.  In  his 
heart  of  hearts  Mr.  Pousnett,  if 
Buch  heresy  may  be  whispered, 
despised  the  aldermanic  gown  and 
the  Lord  Mayor's  robes.  He  had 
sat  at  civic  feasts,  but  as  a  guest 
merely,  holding  himself  as  much 
aloof  from  his  entertainers  as 
courtesy  and  civility  permitted. 

There  were  those  who — having, 
misled  by  the  merchant's  genial 
manneiSy  ventured  upon  a  certain 


degree  of  easy  familiarity  much  in 
favour  round  and  about  Capel- 
court  and  its  environs,  found  them- 
selves and  their  advances  repulsed 
with  the  coolest  and  civilest  con- 
tempt— declared  that  'Pousnett 
was  as  proud  as  Lucifer,'  generally 
adding  a  desire  to  know,  addressed 
to  no  one  in  particular,  '  what  he 
had  to  be  proud  of.' 

Following  his  erect  figure,  his 
Arm  yet  easy  walk,  the  manner  in 
which  ho  made  all  comers  give 
place  to  him,  simply  by  drawing 
away  from  instead  of  hustling 
them,  any  dispassionate  observer 
must  have  confessed  that,  even 
physically,  Mr.  Pousnett  had 
cause  for  standing  well  in  his  own 
esteem.  Every  yard  or  so  he  was 
greeted  by  some  one  who  under- 
stood his  greatness ;  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  lifted  his  umbrella  to 
his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  such 
marks  of  respect  reminded  one 
irresistibly  of  an  officer  answering 
the  salutes  of  his  privates.  Mr. 
Pousnett  regarded  a  good  many 
worthy  citizens,  who  stood  pretty 
high  in  their  own  conceit,  as  mere 
rank-and-file  in  his  serviceable 
army. 

With  the  leisurely  step,  that 
yet  made  such  good  progress, 
which  had  brought  him  from 
Cornhill  to  Basinghall-street,  he 
turned  out  of  the  latter  thorough- 
fare into  the  unnamed  court  where 
Mr.  McCullagh  resided.  Just  for 
a  second,  as  he  debouched  into  the 
open  space  mentioned  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  story,  he  paused 
and  looked  around  withthenatural 
curiosity  of  a  man  of  leisure,  who 
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for  the  first  time  finds  himself  in 
a  strange  locality  in  a  familiar 
neighbourhood.  Li  the  City  there 
are  still  nooks  and  crannies  upon 
which  even  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  pavements  within  the  walls 
all  his  life  may  light  unexpect- 
edly ;  and  though  Mr.  Pousnett 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  Lon- 
don better  than  most  people,  it 
so  happened  he  had  never  chanced 
before  to  visit  the  place  where 
Mr.  McCullagh  resided,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  only  distinguished  in 
the  Directory  by  a  certain  number 
in  Basinghall- street. 

As  he  glanced  about  the  still, 
quiet  court,  where  the  roar  of 
traffic  sounded  but  as  the  wash  of 
waves  upon  some  sandy  coast,  his 
eyes  chanced  to  perceive  the  face 
of  a  girl  peeping  from  an  upper 
window.  Whenever  she  saw  she 
was  noticed,  she  instantly  with- 
drew from  observation.  Mr.  Pous- 
nett smiled.  'I  think,'  he  con- 
sidered, *  my  new  partner  told  me 
he  had  no  sister.'  Then  he  went 
straight  across  to  the  house  where 
any  one  could  from  afar  behold 
Mr.  McCullagh's  good  name  set 
out  in  white  letters  on  a  black 
board.  Crossing  the  threshold  he 
stood  for  a  moment  uncertain; 
there  was  a  door  to  his  right, 
another  to  his  left,  and  a  grand 
old  staircase  in  front.  He  was 
admiring  the  latter,  when  a  boy 
came  into  the  hall.  He  had  his 
hand  on  the  right-hand  door,  when, 
perceiving  the  stranger,  he  paused.. 

*  What's  year  wuJi  Y  he  asked ; 
and  then  Mr.  Pousnett  knew  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  some  one 
attached  to  the  establishment 

'  Can  I  see  Mr.  McCullagh  f  he 
asked  pleasantly. 

'  Ay,  can  you,'  the  lad  replied, 
looking  with  national  suspicion 
upon  the  agreeable  Southerner. 
'  He'll  be  in  the  counting-house. 
Will  I  say  who  it  is  that  wants 
himf 


*  There  is  no  necessity,'  answer- 
ed Mr.  Pousnett,  and,  adroitly 
frustrating  the  youth's  intention 
of  rushing  before  him,  he  walked 
straight  into  the  office. 

At  the  farther  end — at  the 
extreme  end,  indeed,  of  the  ware- 
house— ^beyond  the  desks  and  the 
partitions,  stood  Mr.  McGullagli, 
'  up  till  his  neck,'  as  he  himadf 
would  have  said,  *  in  work.' 

Book  in  hand  and  pencil  at 
work,  he  was  engaged  in '  figuring 
out'  various  facts  which  were  at 
intervals  shrieked  up  to  him  from 
below,  whibt  he  in  turn  screamed 
down  into  the  basement : 

*  What  are  ye  thinking  of,  mix- 
ing the  boxes  that  gait?' 

*  For  the  Lord's  sake,  mind  what 
ye're  about  with  that  marmalade  f 

*  There!  I  was  confident  ye'd 
o'erlook  the  mutton-hams !' 

'Man,  man,  ye've  nae  mair 
sense  nor  a  three-year-old  infant  f 

'  Didn't  I  tell  ye  as  plain  as  I 
could  speak  to  send  up  that  cask 
of  sweeties  before  ye  took  another 
job  in  hand  f 

'  I  am  afraid  I  come  at  an  inop- 
portune time,'  observed  Mr.  Pous- 
nett, who,  though  he  could  have 
stood  listening  to  these  proceed- 
ings with  interest  for  a  consider- 
able period,  thought  it  advisable 
to  announce  his  presence.  *  Shall 
I  call  another  day  ?  You  remember 
me,  don't  you )  My  name  is  Pous- 
nett' 

*  Bless  and  save  us  1'  ejaculated 
Mr.  McCullagh,  taking  the  hand 
offered,  and  shaking  it  in  an  access 
of  surprise  and  confusion.  *  If  I 
had  not  clean  foigot  ye !  I  had 
never  seen  ye  in  a  hat  before,  ye 
understand,  and  that  does  makes 
wonderful  differ.' 

*  It  does,'  i^reed  Mr.  Pousnett, 
who  was  too  well  bred  to  point 
his  -acquiescence  with  a  look  to- 
wards Mr.  McCuUagh's  headgear, 
an  old  Scotch  cap  of  the  species 
now  known  in  England  as  Xam 
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O'Shanter,  stiff  wiih  grease,  and 
powdered  with  oatmeal,  which 
added  at  least  ten  years  to  Mr. 
McCnllagh's  apparent  age,  and 
deducted  about  a  hundred  per 
cent  from  the  respectability  and 
prosperity  of  his  appearance. 

'I  will  come  in  again  some 
other  time/  repeated  Mr.  Pons- 
nett. 

*  'Deed  will  ye  no,'  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Collagh,  with  a  heartiness  which 
was  not  quite  real.  'IVe  just 
upon  finished  checking  off  some 
goods  that  are  bound  to  be  got  off 
to^y,  and  am  quite  at  your  dis- 
posal. Have  ye  anything  to  say 
to  me  in  private  f 

*  Well,  no,'  answered  Mr.  Pous- 
nett,  looking  round  the  warehouse 
and  wondering  as  he  spoke  where 
the  private  sanctum  might  be  to 
which  Mr.  McCullagh's  speech 
seemed  indirectly  to  point.  'I 
called  to  speak  to  you  about  two 
or  three  little  matters,  but  they  are 
not  of  a  private  nature — not  at  alL' 

*  Maybe  ye  wouldn't  object  just 
to  stepping  across  to  the  other 
room,'  suggested  Mr.  McCnllagh, 
anxious,  perhaps,  to  show  his 
visitor  he  kept  a  quiet  corner  for 
himself  and  friends.  '  This  place 
is  aye  thrang,  and  folk  are  given 
to  interrupt  me  when  they  see  me 
about' 

'I  hope  you  do  not  include  me 
amongst  the  number/  said  Mr. 
Pousnett,  '  though  I  am  afraid  I 
did  interrupt  you  unwarrantably 
just  now.' 

^  It  would  be  strange  if  I  could 
not  make  a  minute  for  yon,  Mr. 
Pousnett/  answered  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  pronouncing  the  name  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  at 
some  of  the  desks,  *  considering 
the  honour  ye  have  put  upon 
me  and  my  family.' 

'  The  honour  is  mine,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cnllagh,' replied  Mr.  Pousnett, 
with  that  proud  bow  which  apes 
humility. 


*  It's  very  good  of  ye  to  say  as 
much,'  returned  Mr.  McCullagh, 
which  interchange  of  diplomatic 
phrases  brought  them  into  the 
halL 

There  for  a  moment  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh hesitated.  The  impulse 
was  strong  upon  him,  to  ask  his 
visitor  up-stairs,  and  show  him 
more  of  the  glories  of  the  old 
house,  concerning  the  perfections 
of  which  Mr.  Pousnett  commenced 
to  wax  eloquent 

But  it  had  always  been  his 
practice  to  mistrust  impulse,  to 
believe  it  was  merely  a  wild  imp- 
ish device  of  the  Evil  One  to  lead 
men  to  perdition.  His  *  sober 
senses'  were,  Mr.  McCullagh  felt, 
the  best  guides  always  to  follow. 

'  When  a  man  is  a  bit  uplifted, 
he  is  apt  to  forget  himself,'  was 
one  of  his  truisms ;  and  no  doubt 
in  this  idea,  as  in  most  of  those 
hetook  to  his  bosom  and  cherished, 
Mr.  McCullagh  was  right. 

'  Yes/  he  said,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Pousnett,  when,  after  that  tempo- 
rary hesitation,  he  flung  open  the 
door  of  the  room  which  Robert 
hated  as  he  detested  no  other 
apartment  in  the  house ;  '  it's  an 
honest  building,  with,  as  you  say, 
a  fine  staircase,  better  than  yours 
in  Portman-square.  No  offence,  I 
hope.' 

*  Offence  T  repeated  Mr.  Pous- 
nett *I  only  wish  to  Heaven 
any  house  I  lived  in  could  boast 
anything  like  it  How  did  oui 
ancestors  manage )  Why  is  it  that 
we,  their  descendants,  who  spend 
ten  times  over  the  money  they 
did,  cannot  get  for  any  money 
such  a  habitation  as  they  seem 
to  have  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.' 

*  Just  because  ye  do  spend  ten 
times  as  much,'  answered  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh, ignoring  the  implied 
connection  between  Mr.  Pous- 
nett's  ancestors  and  his  own.  '  If 
ye  didn't  lay  out  so  much   in 
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many  ways,  ye'd  have  more  at 
your  disposal  for  one.' 

Mr.  Fousnett  laughed. 

^  I  do  not  lay  out  more  in  many 
ways,  Mr.  McCullagh,  I  daresay , 
than  your  friend  who  built  that 
fine  staircase;  nevertheless,  I 
cannot  for  the  present  get  a  house 
exactly  to  my  mind.  Perhaps, 
however,  there  may  be  a  good 
time  coming/ 

*  Won't  ye  sit  down  V  asked 
Mr.  McCullagh,  to  whom  at  that 
moment  no  other  observation 
occurred. 

*  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCullagh,  I 
will,'  answered  Mr.  Pousnett  *  I 
have  come  round  this  afternoon,' 
he  went  on,  plunging  in  mediae 
res,  *  because  I  think  we  may  be 
able  to  do  some  business  together.' 

*  Ayr  said  Mr.  McCullagh  in- 
terrogatively, and  placing  himself 
on  guard  at  once. 

*  We  want  a  lot  of  things  in 
your  line,  and  if  you  can  meet  me 
in  price,  of  course  I  would  rather 
buy  of  you  than  from  any  one 
else.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  much  beholden 
to  ye,'  answered  Mr.  McCullagh 
dryly. 

*Can  yon  oblige  me  with  a 
price-listi'  inquired  Mr.  Pousnett. 

*  Certainly,  certainly ;'  and  the 
required  document  was  produced 
with  due  expedition  from  a 
drawer  in  the  table  beside  which 
the  Scotch  merchant  sat 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  there 
was  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
noise  made  by  Mr.  Pousnett's 
pencil  as  he  marked  various  items 
on  the  paper ;  then,  pushing  the 
list  over  to  Mr.  McCullagh,  he 
said, 

*When  can  you  have  those 
things  ready  for  shipment?' 

Mr.  McCullagh  looked  at  the 
articles  and  the  weights  pencilled 
on  the  margin,  then,  glancing  up, 
he  observed, 

*  It's  a  big  order.' 


'Do  you  think  sof  returned 
Mr.  Pousnett  '  I  trust  to  send 
you  a  better  one  ere  long.  When 
can  you  deliver  them  V 

*  The  day  after  to-morrow.  Will 
that  be  soon  enough  V 

*  It  must  be  if  you  cannot  send 
them  to-morrow.' 

•I  can't  do  that.' 

'  Well,  let  us  say  the  day  after. 
I  will  send  you  our  marks  and 
shipping-note  in  the  morning.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, looking  down  at  the  paper 
once  more.  '  Ye  know  my  terms, 
I  suppose  f  he  added  next  in- 
stant 

*  The  usual  terms,  I  conclude,' 
answered  Mr.  Pousnett  easily. 

*  That  depends  on  what  ye  call 
usual,'  was  the  reply. 

*  You  have  me  there,'  laughed 
Mr.  Pousnett ;  *  for,  trading  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  I  find  we  deal 
on  all  sorts  of  terms.  Let  us, 
however,  say  the  best  for  the 
seller — a  month,  two  and  a  half 
off.' 

*  That's  not  the  way  I  conduct 
my  business,'  answered  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh. 

*What  is  your  way,  thenf 
asked  Mr.  Pousnett. 

*  Cash,'  was  the  solemn  answer. 
'Cash— when?' 

*  Before  delivery.* 

*Do  you  get  anybody  to  buy 
from  you  V 

'  Whiles  two  or  three.' 
Mr.  Pousnett  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  and  laughed  heartily ;  and 
Mr.  McCullagh  sat  looking  at  him 
and  wondering  what  on  earth  he 
could  find  so  amusing. 

*  You  delight  me,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,' he  said,  when  he  recovered 
his  composure.  *Why,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  do  business  on 
the  same  terms  we  might  put  up 
our  shutters  within  six  mcmths.' 

*  D'ye  think  so  V 

*  1  am  sure  so.  Credit  is  the 
very  life  of  trade.' 
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*  That  may  be,  but  I  doubt  it,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh  slowly.  '  At 
any  rate,  cash  is  my  rule,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  depart 
from  it' 

'  Nor  do  I,  since  at  present  you 
have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
Scotch  trade  in  your  hands.  If, 
however — or,  perhaps,  I  should 
rather  say,  when — some  opponent 
comes  into  the  market,  you  will 
perhaps  see  reason  to  alter  your 
tactics.' 

'It's  no  very  likely  that  I 
shall,'  retorted  Mr.  McCullagh, 
with  a  heightened  colour,  which 
told  the  shot  had  gone  home.  '  I 
have  always  maintained  it's  aye 
wiser  to  cry  over  your  goods,  nor 
after  them.' 

*  If  you  can't  get  rid  of  your 
goods,  it  comes  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing,  I  should  ima- 
gine,' Faid  Mr.  Pousnett  equably. 
'However,  we  need  not  trouble 
ouTselves  with  abstract  questions. 
Tou  want  the  money  for  your 
goods,  as  you  won't  even  trust 
me,'  he  added  jocularly.  'Let 
me  have  invoice  in  the  morning, 
and  I  will  send  a  cheque  with  the 
shipping-note.' 

If  the  great  man  expected  Mr. 
McCullagh  would  say  nay  to  this 
proposition,  he  was  deceived. 
Some  '  canny  Scotch  body*  he  was 
willing  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  trust, 
or  a  small  tradesman  trying  to 
make  an  honest  penny  in  a  cau- 
tious way;  but  he  had  no  faith 
in  large  firms,  dealing  in  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

*  They're  here  to-day  and  there 
to-morrow,'  he  was  wont  to  ob- 
serve;  'and  mostly  before  they 
do  go,  every  farthing  of  capital 
has  been  spent;  while  as  for 
assets,  they  generally,  after  the 
first  statement,  assume  the  form 
of  bad  debts.' 

If  Rothschilds  had  offered  Mr. 
McCullagh  a  six  months'  bill,  he 
would  have  told  them  civilly  he 


would  not  care  to  put  himself 
under  the  obligation  of  asking 
his  bankers  to  discount  it.  '  I  have 
never  needed  a  favour  from  them 
yet,'  he  would  have  explained, 
'  and  I  just  feel  I  shouldna'  like 
to  begin  now.' 

For  which  reasons,  and  also 
perhaps,  as  he  often  said,  he 
'didna  care  to  trust  too  many 
eggs  in  one  basket,'  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh implied  he  would  accept  the 
proffered  cheque,  and  have  the 
goods  ready  at  the  time  specified. 
•  'So  that  is  done  with,' remarked 
Mr.  Pousnett,  with  the  relieved 
sigh  of  a  man  Xvho  wished  it  to 
be  understood  he  detested  nothing 
so  much  as  the  dry  details  of  any 
commercial  transaction.  '  Busi- 
ness first,  pleasure  to  follow.  On 
New  Year's-eve,  Mr.  McCullagh, 
my  wife  means  to  give  a  little 
party,  and  she  has  commissioned 
me  to  ask  you  if  you  will  do  her 
so  much  honour  as  to  join  her 
guests.' 

•She's  verra  good,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  who  really  felt  amazed, 
both  at  the  promise  of  cash  for 
such  a  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
certainty  of  this  most  unlooked- 
for  invitation. 

'  We  shall  dine  at  seven,'  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Pousnett,  *  and  I  should 
esteem  your  coming  up  at  that 
hour  and  taking  share  of  what- 
ever may  be  going  as  a  favour. 
We  are  asking  our  friends  to  come 
early,  as  we  only  propose  to  have 
one  dance  after  the  clock  strikes 
twelve.' 

'  I  take  it  very  kindly,  both  of 
you  and  Mrs.  Pousnett,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  perplexed. 

'The  kindness  is  aU  on  your 
side,'  answered  Mr.  Pousnett 
gravely. 

'  I'm  no  sure  that  I'm  just  fit 
to  go  among  a  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple,' observed  Mr.  McCullagh 
modestly.  '  Tve  stayed  so  long  in 
my  hole,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
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that  it  seems  strange  to  me  even 
to  put  my  head  out' 

'  Nonsense/  retorted  Mr.  Pous- 
nett  ^  Tou  seem  to  me  to  enjoy 
society  far  more  than  your  son.' 

*  You  scarcely  saw  him  to  ad- 
vantage that  evening/  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh  replied.  '  He  was  just  as 
uneasy  as  a  hen  on  a  hot  grid- 
dle.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  a  griddle 
may  he/  said  Mr.  Pousnett ;  *  hut 
now  you  speak  of  the  matter  I 
think  it  likely  he  was  anxious. 
You  were  surprised,  I  suppose, 
to  hear  we  had  taken  him  into 
partnership  after  all.' 

'  I  can't  say  that  I  was  exactly. 
I  always  told  Eohert  if  you  want- 
ed him  you  would  not  stand  out 
ahout  the  money.' 

'You  were  quite  right  there,* 
returned  Mr.  Pousnett,  with  a 
smile. 

'  He  did  not  think  I  was  right 
at  the  time/  went  on  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  unsuspicious  of  the  douhle 
meaning  underlying  his  visitor's 
words. 

'Young  people  often  despise 
the  wisdom  of  their  elders,'  a 
general  proposition  which  com- 
mitted the  speaker  to  nothing. 

*  Ye're  no  far  out,'  agreed  Mr. 
McCullagh,  accepting  the  state- 
ment as  having  particular  refer- 
ence to  his  son.  '  Eohert  thinks 
he  could  huy  and  sell  me  too.' 

*He  thinks  wrong,  then,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Pousnett  shortly. 

*  Ye'U  have  hidden  him,  I  sup- 
pose, to  that  set-out  ye  were 
speaking  off 

*  No,  I  have  not,*  was  the  un- 
expected answer;  'and,  what  is 
more,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  him. 
Do  not  look  so  astonished,  Mr. 
McCullagh.  You  will  soon  under- 
stand the  why  and  wherefore  of 
my  seeming  inhospitality,  for  I 
am  going  to  he  quite  frank  with 
you.  I  have  daughters,  fairly 
good-looking,  and,  I  think  I  may 


say  without  vanity,  possessed  of 
pleasant  manners.' 

'  Indeed  ye  may  do  that,'  said 
Mr.  McCullagh,  as  the  speaker 
paused.  '  Handsomer  or  more 
agreeahle  young  ladies  it  would 
he  hard  to  find.' 

'Thank  you.  Well,  your  sou 
is  still  a  young  man,  and  he  ap- 
pears younger  than  his  actual  age; 
he  LB  not  destitute  of  personal  at- 
tractions, and — Need  I  explain 
my  meaning  further,  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh? 

'Weel,no.  I  understand  pretty 
accurately.  Ye're  afraid  one  of 
your  girls  might  take  a  notion  of 
him.' 

Mr.  Pousnett  nodded.  He 
could  not  have  spoken  at  that 
moment,  great  as  was  the  amount 
of  gravity  at  his  command,  with- 
out hreaking  into  another  peal  of 
merriment. 

*  I  won't  say  ye're  wrong,'  went 
on  Mr.  McCullagh.  'It's  aye 
hest  to  he  on  the  safe  side. 
There's  no  telling  what  young 
folks  will  do  ;  and  if  it's  a  thing 
ye  wouldn't  like — * 

'I  should  not  like  it,'  inter- 
posed Mr.  Pousnett,  seeing  his 
opportunity.  '  I  have  quite  other 
views  for  my  daughters,  and  I  in- 
tend to  have  no  entanglements  or 
complications  I  can  avoid.  That 
is  why  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  your 
son  to  my  house.  You  see,  Mr. 
McCullagh,'  added  the  great  mer- 
chant lightly,  'the  confidence  I 
place  in  you.' 

'You  consider  me  a  horse  of 
another  colour.' 

'  Of  quite  another  colour,'  said 
Mr.  Pousnett. 

There  are  some  persons  ¥rith 
whom  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
in  even  the  politest  joke,  and 
Mr.  McCullagh  chanced  to  he 
one  of  them. 

'Then  if  I  understand  you 
aright/  he  remarked  fiicetiously, 
'when  I  propose  myself  to  you 
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for  a  son-in-law  yell  make  no 
objection.' 

Had  an  earl  ventored  a  eimilar 
obeerration  in  a  similar  manner, 
Mr.  Pousnett's  pride  would  have 
Bsen  in  arms;  and  it  was  with 
much  ado  he  checked  an  angry 
retort  Perhaps,  however,  the 
s^ht  of  Mr.  McCoUagh  as  he 
sat  peering  across  the  table,  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  position,  did 
more  to  restore  him  to  good  tem- 
per than  any  merely  prudential 
consideration. 

The  whole  thing  was  irresisti- 
ble. When  he  described  the  scene 
afterwards  to  his  wife,  she  laughed 
till  she  cried. 

*  The  dear  old  creature !'  she 
exclaimed.  'He  is  just  like  a 
Brownie  Herrion.  And  what  an- 
swer did  you  make  V 

*  I  said,  "  I  thought  that  was  a 
contingency  it  scarcely  seemed 
necessary  at  present  to  contem- 
plate."' 

Which  happened  to  be,  indeed, 
word  for  word  Mr.  Pouanett's  re- 
ply. 

'  But  supposing  I  did  take  such 
a  notion  into  my  head,'  persisted 
Mr.  McCullagh,  whose  ideas  of 
*wut'  were  of  the  crudest  de- 
scription. 

'  In  sach  a  case,'  answered  Mr. 
Pousneti,  '  I  should  refer  you  to 
my  daughter.' 

'That's  no  so  bad,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  with  his  short  dry 
chuckle  ; '  but  ye  may  make  your 
mind  easy,  Mr.  Pousnett.  I'm 
thinking  the  woman  has  yet  to  be 
bom  who  could  beguile  me  into 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  a 
second  time.' 

*  You  found  once  enough,'  con- 
jectured Mr.  Pousnett,  answering 
ntherthe  tone  of  Mr.  McCullagh's 
words  than  the  remark  itself. 

*  I  did  ;  and  yet,  upon  my  con- 
science, I  don't  know  to  this  day 
whether  the  fault  was  hers  or 
mine.' 


'  I  am  certain  it  was  not  yours,' 
said  Mr.  Pousnett  politely. 

'  Well,  in  one  way  perhaps 
not ;  for  I  could  not  change  my 
nature,  and  that  was  about  the 
only  thing  could  have  us  run 
smoothly  in  harness.' 

'  Tour  son  resembles  his  mother, 
I  suppose  V 

'He  favours  her,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh  shortly,  and  there 
was  that  in  his  voice  which  told 
Mr.  Pousnett  the  conversation 
had  better  be  changed. 

In  the  best  of  all  ways  he  ef- 
fected the  desired  diversion  by 
rising  to  go. 

'  You  will  receive  a  card  from 
my  wife,'  Mr.  Pousnett  remarked 
ere  he  went;  'and  I  shall  tell 
her  she  may  hope.' 

With  which  diplomatic  speech 
the  great  man  departed,  leaving 
Mr.  McCullagh  more  curious, 
more  puzzled,  and  more  totally  at 
sea  than  he  had  ever  felt  before 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BFFIB  AfiKS  A  QUESTION. 

Aftbb  a  considerable  amount  of 
what  he,  in  his  rich  and  expressive 
idiom,  called  '  swithering,'  Mr. 
McCidlagh  finally  made  up  his 
mind  ihat  he  would  grace  Mrs. 
Pousnett's  reception  with  his  pre- 
sence. 

'  Unless  I  see  more  of  that  man 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  make 
head  nor  tail  of  him,'  he  consider- 
ed, and,  making  thus  both  a  vir- 
tue and  a  necessity  of  his  own 
inclinations,  he  wrote  the  '  good 
lady*  a  formal  epistle,  intimating 
that,  if  in  the  mean  time  all  went 
well,  he  hoped  to  have  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  her  in  good  health 
on  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first. 
By  the  same  post  he  despatched  a 
note  to  Mr.  Pousnett,  thanking 
him  for  the  hearty  manner  in 
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vbich  he  had  renewed  his  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  and  signifying  in 
a  light  and  airy  manner  that 
about  seven  p.m.  on  the  day 
named  he  might  be  expected  to 
tarn  up  in  Portman-square.  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  he  one  after- 
noon took  Mrs.  Pousnett's  card 
out  of  its  envelope,  and  saying 
carelessly,  *  That's  the  way  the  big 
people  Iiobcrt*8  got  amongst  ask 
their  friends  to  take  a  cup  of  tea 
with  them,'  placed  it  in  a  conspi- 
cuous position  on  the  mantelshelf. 

He  had  not  thought  it  well  to 
apprise  Miss  Nicol  of  the  adyent 
of  this  second  mark  of  favour  till 
he  should  have  decided  whether 
ho  meant  to  go  or  to  stay  away. 
Ever  since  Fortune  commenced  to 
smile  on  his  first-bom,  ever  since 
in  fact  he  had  cautiously  broken 
the  news  that  Robert  was  indeed 
a  partner  in  the  great  house,  he 
had  noticed  what  he  mentally 
termed  a  '  giming'  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Kicol  and  a  drooping  de- 
pression in  the  fair  Effie. 

The  former  lost  no  opportunity 
of  'girding'  at  the  *  lad's  short- 
comings,' while  Efiie  looked  out 
of  window  for  his  long-deferred 
appearance  with  such  pallid  cheeks 
and  red  eyes  that  Mr.  McCullagh 
was  fain  to  cheer  her  with  the 
honoured  old  proverb  which  assures 
disappointed  maidens  and  jilted 
swains  there  are  as  '  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.' 

*  Mind  your  seam,'  he  said,  re- 
calling the  words  he  had  heard 
addressed  to  his  sisters  when  they 
were  'wee  tow -headed  lassies,' 
*and  hold  yourself  up;  there's 
money  bid  for  ye.'  Hearing  which 
facetious  piece  of  consolation  Effie 
was  wont  to  wrench  herself  some- 
what ungraciously  out  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh's  grasp,  and  retreat  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  would  have 
stayed  altogether  in  those  days 
when  Hol:>ertcame  not  near,  if  Miss 
Nicol  would  only  have  *  Jet  her  be.' 


'  He'll  be  far  too  grand  to  come 
near  us  now,  I'm  thinking,'  was 
Miss  Nicol's  first  remark  when 
she  heard  from  the  proud  father 
of  the  *  lise'  his  son  had  got  in 
the  world. 

'He's  gone  to  Holland,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh  dryly ;  *  but 
I  daresay  when  he  returns  he 
may  give  us  a  sight  of  himself 
now  and  again.  After  all,  Janet, 
it  is  not  Robert's  fault  his  em- 
ployer should  have  taken  such  a 
liking  to  him.  I'm  sure,  to  hear 
ye,  anybody  might  think  the  boy 
had  committed  some  sin.' 

It  was  because  of  this  Uttle 
failing  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
his  kinswoman  (a  failing  circum- 
stances had  not  hitherto  brought 
into  prominence),  that  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh decided  to  avoid  all  comment 
and  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
Mrs.  Pousnett's  invitation  till  the 
die  was  cast,  and  he  could  simply 
say,  *I  am  going.' 

In  silence  Miss  Nicol  read  the 
card;  in  silence  she  made  room 
for  Effie  also  to  read  it. 

'They  must  be  very  grand 
folk,'  said  the  latter,  with  the 
suspicion  of  tears  in  her  voice. 
'If  ye  had  not  told  me,'  she 
added,  turning  to  her  benefactor, 
*I'm  sure  I  never  would  have 
guessed  what  it  all  meant.' 

'  And  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  all  of  it  means  now,'  capped 
Miss  Nicol.  '  It  is  the  strangest 
thing  I  ever  saw:  no  compliments, 
no  asking  the  favour  of  your 
company.  Well,  it's  some  of  the 
new  fashions,  I  suppose.  And 
whatdoe8A/S.F:P.  stand  for?  It 
IB  something  like  that  they  put 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  tomb- 
stones, isn't  it  f 

'  Come,  Effie,  now's  the  time 
to  air  your  French,'  cried  Mr. 
McCullagh.  '  Construe^  construe, 
like  a  good  girl.' 

'  I  Imow  nothing  about  it,'  an- 
swered Effie  pettishly. 
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'What  does  it  meanf  asked 
Miss  Xicoly  discreetly  anxious  to 
avert  a  storm. 

*Send  a  reply,  if  you  please/ 
explained  Mr.  McCuUagb^  Tvho 
had  been  at  some  trouble  to  ob- 
tain his  information  in  an  indirect 
way. 

*  It  is  a  pity  she  couldn't  have 
said  that  in  English.' 

'  I  make  small  doubt  she  canld 
if  she  had  been  so  minded.' 

'And  ye're  going  to  send  an 
answer  f 

*  O,  Tve  done  that !  Mr.  Pons- 
nett  came  here  himself^  and  was 
so  terrible  pressing  I  could  not 
but  say  I  would  make  one  fool 
amongst  many.' 

'  Ye*ll  be  getting  quite  conceited 
now  such  great  people  are  running 
after  ye.' 

'  I  may.  When  I  feel  the  symp- 
toms coming  on,  I'll  tell  ye,  Janet.' 

*  And  I  suppose  Eobert  is  going 
tool' 

'He  is  not  going  with  me,  at 
any  rate/  answered  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh,  too  wise  and  loyal  to  'let  on,' 
as  he  would  have  phrased  it^  that 
his  son  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 
'  He  is  still  in  Holland,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand ;  and  now  he 
is  one  of  them  he'll  see  enough  of 
the  Pousnettfl,  I'll  go  bail.' 

'  He'U,  maybe,  be  marrying  one 
of  the  young  ladies  ye  said  played 
so  well,'  hazarded  Miss  Nicol, 
with  a  sly  glance  towards  Effie. 

'There  is  nothing  impossible; 
but  I  don't  think  that  is  likely,' 
observed  Mr.  McCuUagh,  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  encourage 
Miss  Nicol  to  continue  the  con- 
versation in  the  same  strain. 

'  And  so  ye  really  are  going  out 
to  a  dance,'  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  with  a  sort  of  ele- 
phantine playfulness. 

'  Ay,  and  to  dinner  first,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh,  glad'  to 
get  this  additional  explanation 
over. 
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'They  seem  to  have  taken  a 
wonderful  fancy  to  ye,'  remarked 
Miss  Nicol  dubiously. 

'And  why  wouldn't  theyl'  re- 
turned her  relative,  in  a  tone  of 
defiance.  '  Is  there  anything  about 
me  that  should  prevent  man  or 
woman  taking  a  fancy  to  me  f 

'N'o,  no;  ye  misinterpret  me 
altogether,'  said  Miss  Kicol  har- 
riedly;  'only  it  appears  sudden, 
that's  aU.' 

'It's  not  so  sudden  as  the 
change  in  you,  Janet,'  retorted 
Mr.  McCuUagh.  'There  was  a 
time  when  apparently  I  could  do 
nothing  wrong  in  your  esteem ; 
now  it  would  seem  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  I  can  do  right,  oven 
to  accepting  an  invite  from  those 
who  have  stood  friends  to  my  son, 
and  are  willing  to  be  friendly  to 
me.'  • 

'  Some  day  ye  may  know  who 
are  your  true  friends,'  answered 
the  housekeeper  sententiously. 

'Some  day,  Janet,  all  things 
will  be  revealed ;  but  till  then  we 
must  just  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  light  at  our  disposal,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh.  'And  now,  to 
put  matters  upon  a  reasonable 
footing,  I  may  tell  ye,  once  for  all, 
I  am  not  going  to  be  told  by  any- 
body living  under  my  roof  and 
eating  my  bread  who  I  am  to 
know,  or  who  I  am  not  to  know ; 
where  I  am  to  go,  or  where  I  am 
not  to  go ;  who  I  am  to  call  my 
friends,  and  who  I  am  to  consider 
my  enemies.  You  have  been  tak- 
ing a  wee  too  much  on  yourself  of 
late.  Mistress  Kicol,  and  it  is  best 
we  understood  one  another  soon. 
We  must,  in  any  event,  do  that 
syne.' 

Mistress  Nicol,  as  he  called  her, 
— ^Miss  Nicol,  who  once  had  hoped 
to  change  that  patronymic  for  the 
lengthier,  if  less  euphonious,  name 
of  McCullagh — who,  indeed,  still 
entertained  a  lingering  expectation 
that  some  day,  any  day,  her  kins- 
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man  might  say,  *  Janet,  wull  ye  be 
my  wife?' — for  reply  only  took 
out  her  handkerchief  and  applied 
it  to  her  eyes,  to  conceal  perhaps 
the  most  genuine  tears  of  rage  ever 
shed  by  a  *  douce'  Scotchwoman. 
»  Her  emotion  might  haTe  moved 
many  a  one  of  the  male  sex ;  but 
Mr.  McCuUagh  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  female  humours 
and  tactics,  and  would  not  have 
been  much  affected  even  by  a  fit 
of  hysterics. 

*  I  do  not  see  what  call  ye  have 
to  greet,  Janet,'  he  said,  in  his 
hardest  and  most  unsympathetic 
Doric.  *  If  it  was  Effie,  now,  I 
could  understand  it  better,  though, 
as  I  told  her  no  later  nor  yester 
e'en,  it's  no  Robert's  fault  he 
couldna  take  a  fancy  to  her ;  and 
I  am^sure  I'm  sorry  enough  he 
couldn't.  All  the  fretting  in  the 
world  won't  snare  a  man's  heart, 
though.' 

*  I'm  very  sure  I  want  none  of 
his  heartj'  exclaimed  Effie,  in  an 
access  of  indignation.  *  I  take  it 
hard  of  ye,  uncle,  to  make  so  little 
of  me  as  to  conceit  such  a  thing.' 

*  It's  no  making  little  of  ye  to 
conceit  ye  might  have  taken  a 
liking  to  my  son,'  retorted  Mr. 
McCullagh. 

*Ay,  but  it  is,'  retorted  Effie, 

*  if  he  never  thought  of  me.* 

*  I'm  thinking  ye've  the  best  of 
it,  my  lass,'  returned  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, who  was  just,  if  not  chivalric. 

*  Ye're  quite  right ;  and  I'm  fain 
to  ask  your  pardon  for  what  I 
said  just  now.  I'm  real  sorry 
you  and  Robert  couldn't  make  a 
match  of  it.  I'd  have  liked  it 
well  enough,  though  ye  haven't  a 
halfpenny-piece,  or  the  chance  of 
one.' 

*  There's  no  need  to  mind  me 
I  have  no  money,'  expostulated 
Effie,  who  indeed  looked  as  unlike 
a  young  woman   possessed  of  a 

*  great  fortune'  ag  a  young  woman 
well  could. 


*  K  he'd  had  a  mmd  for  ye,  Fd 
have  made  that  right,  though,' 
explained  Mr.  McCullagh  blandly. 
'  But  there's  no  use  talking  about 
that  now.' 

*  If  I'd  been  consulted,'  inter- 
posed Miss  Nicol,  whose  tears 
were  now  dry,  *  there  would  have 
been  no  use  at  any  time.  I  would 
rather  see  my  brother^s  child  in 
her  coffin  than  wife  to  a  man  who 
hasn't  a  thought  beyond  his  gen- 
teel figure  and  his  well-fitting 
clothes.' 

*  Would  ye  now  I'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  after  the  manner  of 
an  interjection. 

*I  wish  ye  wouldn't  quarrel 
concerning  Robert  over  me,'  sug- 
gested Effie,  who  at  that  moment 
was  the  coolest  of  l^e  party.  *I 
do  assure  ye  both  I  am  not  troub- 
ling my  head  about  him.' 

*  And  I  am  very  certain  I  am 
not,'  exclaimed  Miss  Mcol,  mih 
a  gasping  sob. 

*  And  ye  may  both  take  youi 
oath,  I  am  not  now,'  finished  Mi. 
McCullagh.  *  The  lad  has  struck 
out  a  course  for  himself,  and  a  fine 
course  it  is.  I  never  thought  any 
son  of  mine,  and  more  especially 
the  son  least  resembling  myself, 
would  do  so  well  as  Robert  has 
done.  I'm  thinking  none  of  us 
knew  what  waa  in  that  boy.  I 
take  shame  to  myself  whiles  for 
thinking  his  brothers  would  beat 
him  in  the  race.' 

*  The  race  isn't  over  yet,  mind 
that,'  said  Miss  Nicol,  with  a  cer- 
tain Satanic  exultation. 

*  God  forgive  me^  Janet,  if  I 
wrong  ye;  but  I  think  ye'd  be 
glad  if  Robert  came  a  cropper,' 
observed  Mr.  McCullagh,  wisely 
avoiding  the  discussion  Miss 
Nicol's  speech  invited. 

*  0,  I've  no  ill-will  to  Robert, 
I'm  sure,'  she  answered.  *He's 
well  enough  behaved,  and  fair 
spoken  into  the  bargain.  Ihe 
worst  fault  I've  to  find  with  him 
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u,  he  has  more  ontside  his  head 
than  he'll  ever  have  in.' 

*  He's  got  a  fine  shock  of  curly 
black  hair,  if  that's  what  ye  mean,' 
answered  Mr.  McCullagh;  *and 
mayhe,  if  we'd  had  early  black 
hair,  we  might  have  been  a  thought 
jffoad  of  it  too.' 

*Ye'pe  right  there,  uncle,'  in- 
terposed £ffie,  who  was  utterly 
destitute  of  the  natural  advantages 
she  had  so  admired  in  Eobert. 
*We  would  all  have  curly  black 
hair,  I  suppose,  if  we  could.' 

*And  if  we  had,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh,  eagerly  thankful  for 
the  diversion,  *  brown,  or  even  red 
— or  maybe,  indeed,.white — would 
oome  into  fashion.' 

Ah,  Mr.  McCullagh,  like  many 
another  unconscious  prophet,  has 
lived  to  see  his  wise  words  verified. 
Within  eleven  years  of  the  above 
utterance,  he  was  listening  with 
interest  to  talk  about  those  *  fool- 
ish weemen'  who  paid  a  *  mint  of 
money'  to  change  the  colour  of 
their  locks  from  ebon  to  blonde, 
and  who  dyed  blonde  red.  In  his 
heart)  and  perhaps  for  sufficient 
personal  reasons,  he  hated  black, 
and  still  more  curly,  hair.  He  had 
been  wont  to  say,  '  You  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  sir,  a  man  with  a 
curly  head  is  either  a  rogue  or  a 
fool ;'  but  he  did  not  for  the  future 
mean  to  air  this  opinion,  thougk 
Eobert's  hair,  being  merely  wavy 
and  inclined  to  turn  only  at  the 
ends,  could  scarcely  have  been 
considered  to  come  within  that 
condemnatory  category. 

Kohert  as  partner  in  Fousnetts' 
and  Robert  as  manager  were  two 
quite  distinct  personages.  Mr. 
McCullagh  now  recalled  the  facts 
that,  '  first  or  last,'  his  eldest  bom 
had  never,  so  to  speak,  cost  him 
a  penny ;  that  he  had,  in  appear- 
ance and  manners,  been  a  credit 
to  the  house  of  McCullagh ;  and 
that  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  he 
had  been  hardly  done  by.     Miss 


Nicol's  antagonistic  remarks  did 
more  to  establish  Robert  in  his 
father's  good  books  than  any. 
amount  of  praise  could  have  ef- 
fected. 

*  I'm  of  the  opinion,'  said  Miss 
Nicol,  who  had  no  gift  of  pre- 
vision, '  that  we'll  all  of  us  have 
to  be  content  with  the  hair  the 
Almighty  sends  us.' 

*  I  think  He  almost  forgot  you 
and  me,  Janet,'  remarked  Mr. 
McCullagh,  with  an  awful  plea- 
santry. *  We've  neither  of  us 
much  more  covering  to  our  heads 
nor  Effie,  and  she  doesn't  own 
enough  to  keep  out  a  small  shower 
of  summer  rain.' 

Having  delivered  himself  of 
which  genial  remark,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh left  the  room,  and  sought 
his  sanctuary  on  the  ground- 
floor. 

While  he  was  still  a  struggling 
man,  doing,  in  his  early  days,  a 
small  business,  that  apartment 
had  been  the  common  sitting-room 
for  himself  and  family.  After  his 
wife's  death,  however,  he  changed 
tke  arrangement  of  the  house, 
dividing  the  chamber  in  twain, 
and  taking  one  half  for  a  private 
office,  and  devoting  the  other  to 
sleep.  Here  he  had  for  years 
been  wont  to  retire  when  he  got 
tired  of  his  women-folk  or  wished 
to  work  out  any  problem  in  arith- 
metic which  required  the  whole 
devotion  of  his  mind.  Latterly 
he  had  shut  himself  in  this  quiet 
haven  more  frequently  than  of 
yore,  for  he  found  many  questions 
to  think  out  in  solitude;  and  it 
was,  besides,  an  undeniable  fact 
that,  since  she  heard  of  the  great- 
ness thrust  on  Robert,  Miss  Kicol 
*  was  not  near  so  pleasant  as  she 
might  be.' 

She  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  young  man's 
vanity  what  Mr.  McCullagh  styled 
a  '  side- wipe,'  and  worse  than  all, 
sbe  did  not  hesitate  *  whiles'  to 
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indulge  in  a '  nasty  sneer'  regard- 
ing her  patron  himself. 

They  had  never  in  that  house 
been  over  wont  to  regard  the 
courtesies  of  language;  indeed, 
any  person  unaccustomed  to  so 
frank  and  plain  a  style  of  con- 
versation might  have  considered 
it  somewhat  rude,  even  when  no 
difiference  of  opinion  relieved  the 
domestic  monotony. 

Mr.  McCuUagh  was  not  a 
person  who  took  much  notice  of 
'  manners'  on  the  part  of  those  he 
came  in  contact  with ;  but  he  was 
quite  sharp  enough  to  understand 
when  'matters'  lay  at  the  back 
of  a  short  word  or  a  nasty  sen- 
tence. He  reviewed  Miss  Nicol, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  'he 
wasna  just  satisfied'  with  that 
lady.  Bhe  was  'taking  on  her' 
in  a  way  he  did  not  exactly  un- 
derstand. He  recalled  the  fact 
that  years  previously  Miss  Nicol 
had  once  before  '  tried  it  on'  with 
him,  and  signally  got  the  worst 
of  the  encounter.  On  the  oc- 
casion in  question  she  wanted  to 
wring  out  of  him  a  promise  of  an 
annual  '  steepend,^  she  who  was 
boarded  and  lodged  at  his  ex- 
pense, and  had  'no  call  to  soil 
her  fingers.' 

Miss  Nicol  took  quite  another 
view  of  the  matter,  and,  although 
she  had  a  small  income  sufficient 
to  provide  her  with  dress,  thought 
she  was  well  worth  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  a  year. 

'  Ye're  out  of  your  mind,  Janet,' 
Mr.  McCuUagh  informed  her ; '  see- 
ing the  riches  and  extravagance 
of  London  has  turned  your  head 
a  wee,  I'm  thinking.' 

'  My  cousin  John  says  he'll  be 
glad  to  give  me  thirty  pounds  a 
year  if  I'll  go  to  Liverpool  and 
keep  house  for  him.' 

'Then  ye  can't  do  better  nor 
accept  his  offer,'  observed  Mr. 
McCuUagh,  in  his  most  decided 
manner. 


*  I'm  sure- 1  don't  want  to  leave , 
ye,'  answered  Miss  Nicol,  'if  ye 
can  only  pay  me  something.' 

*  I  can  pay  ye  nothing,'  retorted 
Mr.  McCullagh,  'notlung  at  all 
It's  not  as  if  ye  were  a  servant ; 
ye  know,  ye've  your  time  to  your- 
self. The  children  are  at  school 
most  part  of  the  day,  and  ye  can 
sit  down  to  your  book,  or  your 
needle,  or,  if  ye  prefer  it,  go  out 
and  see  your  friends.  I  told  ye 
before,  and  I  tell  ye  again,  that 
BO  long  as  ye  don't  stint  the  food 
ye  may  keep  aught  ye  can  save 
out  of  the  housekeeping.' 

'  Out  of  the  housekeeping !'  re- 
peated Miss  Nicol,  with  a  sudden 
uplifting  of  hands  and  eyes.  'Pre- 
serve us  !  A  flea  would  starve  up- 
on all  that  is  to  be  saved  oat  of 
the  money  you  allow.' 

'  If  ye're  dissatisfied,  ye'd  best 
see  how  you  can  hit  things  off 
with  your  cousin:  only  mind 
this,  Janet,  once  ye  leave  here, 
ye'U  leave  for  always.  I  can't 
have  •  ye  coming  l)ack  again  in 
case  you  find,  when  ye  get  down 
to  Liverpool,  yoVe  jumped  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire ;' 
which  last  hint  was  so  unmistak- 
able Miss  Nicol  decided  to  re- 
main in  Basinghall-street. 

'  Better  the you  know,'  she 

thought,  'than  the you  don't.' 

She  was  aware  her  cousin  John 
had  a  considerable  spice  of  ill- 
temper  in  his  nature ;  for  which 
reason,  and  also  because  she  firm- 
ly believed  Mr.  McCuUagh  would 
one  day  make  her  aU  his  own, 
she  decided  to  stay  where  she 
was,  save  any  trifle  she  could 
out  of  candle-ends,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  what,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  might  be  bh)ught  forth. 

*  I  wonder  what  she  has  in  her 
mind  nowl*  considered  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUagh, reverting  to  the  insub(>r- 
dination  of  his  womeiikind.  *  I'm 
not  surprised  at  Effie,  because  I've 
been  forced  to  come  down  pretty 
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heavy  over  her  knuckles  to  rout 
that  notion  of  Robert  out  of  lier 
mind  ;  but  Janet  seems  clean  de- 
mented. A  fine  thing,  indeed,  if 
I  am  to  ask  her  leave  and  license 
before  I  go  to  eat  my  dinner  at  a 
friend's  house  !  I  know  right  well 
she'd  like  to  see  Robert  a  clerk, 
and  a  poor  clerk,  all  his  life.' 

He  went  on  with  some  work 
he  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  opposite  office,  and  becoming 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  inter- 
esting details  of  business,  soon 
fo^^5ot  all  about  Miss  NicoFs  dis- 
content and  Effie's  disappoint- 
ment; indeed,  he  had  so  many 
calculations  to  make  and  import- 
ant items  to  enter  that  time  slip- 
ped away  without  his  noticing 
the  fact^  and  he  was  only  at  length 
aioused  from  his  occupation  by  a 
gentle  knocking  on  the  panel  of 
the  door. 

*Come  in,  come  in,*  he  cried, 
*  whoever  ye  are  1  0,  it's  you, 
Effie,  is  itf  he  added,  as  that 
meek  and  colourless  young  person 
advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the 
room. 

*Wifl  I  bring  ye  down  a  cup 
of  tea  f  she  said,  in  that  low  voice 
of  hers  which  always  seemed  to 
be  begging  pardon  for  making  it- 
self heard  at  all. 

'What^  is  it  that  late?'  asked 
Mr.  McCuUagh.  *Why,  bless 
me,'  he  went  on,  *  I  had  no  no- 
tion of  the  hour !  No,  no ;  I'll 
come  up.  I'll  follow  ye  immedi- 
ately.    Is  the  tea  wetf' 

*Ay,  this  twenty  minutes,'  an- 
swered Effie.  *  That's  why  I 
thought ,  I'd  tell  ye ;'  and  she 
flitt^  with  her  dull,  lifeless,  un- 
girlish  step,  back  to.  the  first  floor, 
where  she  now  lit  a  candle,  and 
poured  more  water  into  the  teapot, 
and  biittered  some  scones  she  had 
been  keeping  hot  on  a  little 
toaster  hanging  before  the  meagre 
fire. 

'  Te've  a  good  smell  here,',  said 


Mr.  McCuUagh,  entering  the  room 
a  minute  afterwards.  '  What  is 
it — griddle-cakes  T 

'I  thought  I'd  bake  ye  some 
scones,'  answered  Effie.  *  Ye 
didn't  take  much  dinner,  I  no- 
ticed.' 

*  I'd  plenty  for  my  dinner  :  but 
scones  are  aye  welcome.  Where's 
Janet  1' 

*  If  ye  mind,  she  said  she  was 
going  round  this  evening  to  see 
old  Mrs.  Anderson.' 

*  I  b'lieve  she  did,'  returned 
Mr.  McCuUagh,  who  felt  his  kins- 
woman's absence  a  relief.  *  Those 
scones  are  capital,  Effie;  ye've  a 
rare  light  hand  for  baking  of  all 
sorts.' 

Effie  received  this  compliment 
in  silence,  with  a  drooping  head 
and  a  sad  smile.  It  was  an  awful 
experience  to  try  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  with  her.  Neverthe- 
less Mr.  McCuUagh,  who  pos- 
sessed the  great  virtue  of  never 
sulking,  plunged  cheerfully  into 
the  abyss. 

*  Have  ye  been  for  a  walk  to- 
day?* 

*  No,  I  haven't' 

*  But  ye'U  have  been  for  your 
music-lesson  f 

*No.' 

'  How's  that  ?    Why  didn't  ye 

gor 

*  It's  not  the  day  for  it.' 

*  Ye're  not  eating  anything. 
Have  a  piece  of  scone  T 

*  I'm  doing* very  well,'  answered 
Effie,  munching  a  morsel  of  stale 
bread. 

'  Nonsense  !  Take  some  of  this 
while  it's  hot;'  and  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  hospitably  handed  the  plate 
across  the  table.  Effie  modestly 
helped  herself  to  the  eighth  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  delicacies  prof- 
fered. ^And  so  this  isn't  the 
day  you  have  your  lesson  V 

•No.'     • 

'D'ye  think  ye're  getting  on 
well  with  the  piano  T 
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*  I  can't  tell.' 

*  But  your  mistress  says  you've 
made  great  head.' 

*  Ay,  80  she  says.' 

*  Ye  don't  speak  as  if  ye  were 
exactly  of  her  opinion.' 

Mr.  McCullagh  intended  this 
remark  merely  in  the  way  of  a 
polite  observation,  for  his  mind 
was  wandering  off  on  quite  an 
opposite  path  from  Effie  and  her 
music  ;  but  the  little  quiet  maiden 
accepted  it  as  a  query. 

*Well,  I'm  not,'  she  said,  in 
that  low  slow  drawl  which  was 
to  English  ears  so  inexpressibly 
aggravating,  butwhich  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh considered  the  '  right  sort  of 
thing'  in  a  *  lassie.'  *lf  she'd 
just  a  bit  more  life  about  her,'  he 
sometimes  added.  *  I  thought  I 
was  getting  on  fairly  till  I  heard 
you  talking  about  the  way  those 
ladies  "made  the  piano  speak."' 

*D'ye  mean  Mr.  Pousnetfs 
daughters  f 

*  I  couldn't  mean  anybody  else,' 
answered  EfRe  meekly. 

*Well,  their  performing  is 
something  beyond  the  ordinary, 
that's  a  sure  thing,'  said  Mr. 
McCullagh  meditatively. 

*Ye  don't  think  I'd  ever  be 
able  to  play  like  them  V 

*Ye  might,  ye  know,'  replied 
her  relative.  But  his  tone  im- 
plied that  if  he  had  observed  'ye 
might  not,'  it  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark. 

*I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Olfra- 
dine  about  it,'  went  on  Effie,  *  and 
she  tells  me  she  believes  musi- 
cians are  bom,  not  made.' 

'  That's  curious,  too,  and  her  a 
teacher.' 

'She  can  teach,'  continued 
Effie,  taking  heart  to  speak  out 
her  parable  ;  '  but  she  can't  play, 
not  like  those  you  were  telling 
me  of.' 

'That's  a  pity,'  answered  Mr. 
McCullagh,  helping  himself  to 
another  scone. 


*And  I'm  very  sure,'  finished 
Effie,  putting  a  little  drop  of  tea 
in  her  cup  and  filling  it  up  with 
lukewarm  water, — '  I'm  very  sure 
ril  never  be  able  to  play  like 
them  either.' 

'Ye'll  play  well  enough,'  re- 
turned Mr.  McCullagh  encourag- 
ingly. *  It's  nice  to  hear  the  piano- 
forte made  go  through  its  paces 
once  in  a  way ;  but  I'd  just  as  lief 
hear  you  droning  out  some  old  lilt 
in  the  twilight,  that  takes  mc  back 
to  the  times  when  I  was  a  lad, 
and  used  to  follow  old  Grarvin 
Drimly,  the  blind  fiddler,  down 
to  the  place  where  the  steamen 
landed.  My  word,  he  used  to 
make  a  mint  of  money!  Lord, 
he  could  give  "Roy's  wife  of 
Aldivalloch"  in  a  way  that  might 
have  raised  the  very  dead!  If 
ye've  done  your  tea,  Effie,  and 
a  very  poor  one  it  was,  go  and 
play  us  "  Roy's  wife." ' 

Beautifully  compliant,  Miss 
Effie  Nicol  moved  to  the  instra- 
ment,  which  was  entirely  out  of 
tune,  of  which  several  notes  were 
dumb,  and  evoked  from  its  in- 
ternal economy  as  best  she  might 
the  air  Mr.  McCullagh's  soul  loved 
exceedingly. 

*Ay,  ay,'  he  said;  *  that's  it. 
Weel  done,  Effie  !  I  can  see  him 
now,  as  I've  seen  him  a  hundred 
times,  with  his  cheek  pressed 
against  the  fiddle,  and  his  right 
hand  working  the  bow  like  a 
steam-engine,  and  his  sightless 
eyes  rolling  in  his  head,  and  all 
the  dirty  bairns  of  the  town  at 
his  heels,  playing  away  like  a 
good  one.  Let's  have  it  again, 
Effie ;'  and  as,  encouraged  by  his 
enthusiasm,  her  stiff  awkward  fin- 
gers managed  to  evolve  somefiiint 
semblance  of  spirit  out  of  the  in- 
strument, Mr.  McCullagh,  who 
had  by  this  time  finished  his  own 
tea,  grew  so  excited,  he  seized  a 
knife  in  his  left  hand  and  beat 
time  with  the  handle  on  the  table, 
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whilst,  snapping  his  fingers  at  in- 
tervals jabUantly,  he  chanted  out, 
in  a  sort  of  thin  cracked  tenor, 

*Koy"a  wife  of  ^Z-di-valloch, 
Koy's  wife  of  i42-di-valloch. 
Wot  ye  how  she  cheated  me 
As  we  cam'  ower  the  braes  of  Balloch  V 

*Ye'U  do,  ye'U  do,  Effie,'  he 
ezdaiHied,  when,  after  having 
sung  all  the  verses,  and  ended 
with  a  shriek  on  the  last  syllable, 
which  he  pronounced  *  lough,'  in  a 
manner  which  no  English  tongue 
coald  ever  hope  to  pronounce,  the 
melody  played  on  the  piano  and 
the  vocal  melody  died  away  into 
silence  at  the  same  time.  '  Ye'll 
do.  So  long  as  ye  can  turn  a  tune 
like  that,  ye  needn't  trouble  your 
head  about  Miss  Pousnett's  shakes 
and  quavers.* 

Mr.  McCidlagh  had  not  the  faint- 
est idea  what  a  quaver  might  be, 
hut  he  used  the  word  as  a  good 
general  sort  of  musical  term. 

The  fair  Effie,  not  at  all  elated 
by  the  extraordinary  performance 
in  which  she  had  just  taken  part, 
glided  silently  from  the  piano  to 
the  teartable,  where,  in  a  dull  and 
monmful  manner,  she  piled  the 
plates,  knives,  cups,  saucers,  and 
other  impedimenta  skilfully  upon 
the  tray.  Having  concluded  which 
ceremony,  she  called  the  red-armed 
hard-featured  servant  Mr.  McCnl- 
lagh  generally,  in  aneasycoUoquial 
sort  of  way,  mentioned  simply  as 
4hegairl.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KBw  year's- jmc  1854. 

Upon  the  second  occasion  of 
his  being  *  drest  in  all  his  best' — 
not  to  walk  abroad  with  any  Sally, 
indeed,  but  to  repair  to  Mr.  Pons- 
nett's — Mr.  McCullagh  did  not 
exhibit  himself  before  the  eyes  of 
his  womenkind  with  the  pardon^ 
ahle  vanity  which  had  character- 
isedhis first  entrance  into  high  life. 


He  understood  high  life  now, 
and  told  himself  he  didn't  feel 
one  bit  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
penetrating  once  again  into  ttie 
Pousnett-Portman  region. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  man,  and 
such  is  the  powor  over  him  of  a 
fashionable  neighbourhood, '  that 
Mr.  McCullagh  at  heart  only  felt 
too  glad  to  be  bidden  to  a  cere- 
monial in  which  he  thought  there 
was  neither  use  nor  sense. 

Quite  jubilantly  he  shaved  his 
remarkable  face,  and  confided  to 
himself  at  the  same  time  : 

*This  is  quite  a  new  sort  of 
thing  for  you  to  do,  Eobbie,  my 
boy.' 

*Well,  yes,'  his  self  returned 
for  answer ;  *  but  it  is  better  late 
nor  never.' 

*My  word,'  he  exclaimed,  a 
little  later  on  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber^ — and  I  will  observe 
that  he  pronounced  the  mono- 
syllable *  wird'  —  *  it's  changed 
times  wi'  the  laddie  that  cam'  into 
London  to  find  his  uncle  dead 
and  himself  jist  cast  a-loose  in 
the  streets  of  the  big  city  like  a 
stray  sheep.  There's  not  many 
would  have  bidden  him  to  dinner 
then.  I  think  I've  shown  some 
people  there  was  something  in 
what  they'd  the  impudence  to  call 
the  "  sweetstufif-shop,"  after  all.' 

Much  pleased  with  which  re- 
miniscences and  considerations, 
Mr.  McCullagh  inducted  himself 
by  safe  and  sure  process  into  va- 
rious articles  of  his  attire,  that 
shall  not^  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
priety, be  more  particularly  named ; 
and  when  at  length  he  was  fully 
dressed,  he  looked  at  himself  ap- 
provingly in  the  glass,  glanced 
first  over  one  shoulder  and  then 
over  the  other,  and,  with  a  sar- 
castic chuckle,  observed, 

*My  faith,  Robbie,  ye're  no 
sic  a  bad-looking  fellow,  after  all. 
Maybe  Mr.  Pousnett  had  his  rear 
sons.     We're  told  there's  reason 
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in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  though  I 
never  could  see  where  there  was 
rhyme,  nor  sense  either,  in  the 
proverh,  hecause  I  was  always 
unable  to  understand  how  eggs 
could  be  roasted  at  all.  That  wee 
fellow  in  Old  Mortality  was  a  good 
hand,  they  say,  at  turning  them 
in  the  ashes;  but  I've  tried  the 
game  myself,  and  could  make  no- 
thing of  it.' 

From  all  of  which  utterances 
it  will  be  seen  Mr.  McCuUagh  was 
not  merely  in  good  spirits,  but  in 
the  highest  of  spirits.  Having 
once  made  a  plunge  into  great 
society,  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that  his 
second  essay  of  swimming  in  such 
strange  waters  should  in  no  way 
be  impeded  by  the  presence  aiid 
fancies  of  his  first-born.  Kobert, 
he  was  aware,  lacked  on  occasions 
all  elements  of  geniality.  He  did 
not  take  things  as  they  came. 
Most  certainly  his  father  felt  he 
was  *  too  genteel'  to  *  consort  com- 
fortably with  high -and -mighty 
folk.' 

*  Always  and  ever,'  decided  Mr. 
McCuUagb,  'he's  thinking  about 
what  they  think  of  him.  Now  a 
man  can't  enjoy  himself  if  he  has 
for  continuancy  that  sort  o'  demon 
grinning  over  his  shoulder.' 

If  his  *weemen  folk'  had  be- 
haved themselves  properly — ^that 
is  to  say,  if  Efiie  had  not  showed 
such  a  desponding  lack  of  resig- 
nation, and  Miss  Nicol  such  a 
jealous  spitefulness — Mr.  McCul- 
lagh  would  have  rewarded  their 
good  behaviour  by  again  exhibit- 
ing himself  in  all  his  bravery  be- 
fore their  eyes.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered he  did  this  on  the  previous 
occasion,  but  now  things  were 
a  *  bit  altered.'  He  did  not  feel 
sure  of  sympathy  or  appreciation, 
*  quite  the  contrair;'  so,  having 
put  his  topcoat  over  his  finery, 
he  went  up-stairs,  and,  merely 
remarking,    *  There's  no   call  for 


anybody  to  sit  up  for  me,'  took  his 
way  swiftly  down  again  into  the 
haU. 

The  plaintive  Effie  mournfully 
hurried  out  with  a  candle  to  light 
him ;  but  he  called  to  her, 

*  Thank  ye,  but  I  don't  need  it. 
I've  a  candle  here ;'  which,  in- 
deed, he  had,  and  left  moreover 
flaming  in  a  draught  near  the 
keyhole. 

No  man  would  have  been  more 
severe  upon  such  extravagance  in 
another  than  himself;  and  know- 
ing this  well,  Effie  retired  to  notify 
the  fact  to  Miss  Nicol. 

*  Save  us  !'  exclaimed  that  ad- 
mirable lady ;  *  the  world's  coming 
to  an  end,  I'm  thinking.  What 
next,  I  wonder  1  He's  goin'  dean 
out  of  his  mind  !  I  wouldn't  be 
one  bit  surprised  if  any  day  he 
brought  home  one  of  those  grand 
young  women  he  seems  to  set 
such  store  by.' 

*rm  thinkin'  they  wouldn't 
have  him,'  answered  Effie,  to 
whose  inexperienced  fancy  Mr. 
McCullagh  did  not  seem  exactly 
an  eligible  suitor. 

*  Trust  them !'  retorted  Miss 
Nicol,  with  bitter  sconu  *  K  ye ' 
put  a  coat  on  a  clothes-prop,  and 
put  ten  thousand  pound  in  its 
pocket,  there  isn't  one  of  that  sort 
of  girl  but  would  jump  at  it.' 

'  Do  ye  think  that  V  asked  Effie. 

*  Think  r  with  withering  scom. 
'  No  ;  but  I'm  sure,* 

After  which  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  the  upper  stratum  of 
society.  Miss  Nicol  sat  down  to 
her  needlework,  and  Effie  to  tat- 
ting, a  species  of  fancy  occupation 
much  in  vogue  with  '  maidens  old 
and  maidens  young'  about  that 
time  of  the  world's  history.  As 
she  formed  one  part  of  the  pattern 
after  another — who  knew! — per- 
haps Effie  reconstructed  also  a 
portion  of  the  demolished  edifice 
of  her  life.  K  Mr.  McCulL^h 
*  took'  to  one  of  the  Miss  Pous- 
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netta,  it  was  not  so  very  likely 
Eob«t  would  take  *till  another.* 
There  was  hope  still ;  all  was  not 
lost  Effie,  after  she  had  been 
working  for  about  half  an  hour, 
looked  more  hopeful  than  had  been 
the  case  for  some  time  previously. 

Meantime  Mr.  McCuIlagh  was 
wending  his  way  due  west,  pleas- 
ing himself,  as  the  omnibus  rattled 
sbwly  along — for  omnibuses  liter- 
rally  crawled  at  that  remote  period 
— with  conjuring  up  visions  of 
what  there  would  be  to  eat,  and 
how  Mrs.  Pousnett  would  have 
*help  after  help/  and  what  the 
yoong  lassies  would  wear,  and 
what  the  company  would  talk 
about,  and  what  a  lot  Mr.  Pous- 
nett would  make  of  *  plain  auld 
Bab.' 

Ydb,  certainly  he  felt  very  glad 
Bobert  was  not  to  be  of  the  com- 
pany. 

*He  sat,  that  last  night,'  con- 
sidered his  father, '  with  that  dour 
a  look  on  him,  and  his  visage  that 
hard  set,  he  might  have  chilled  a 
victorious  army,  let  alone  me.  I'll 
be  easy  and  unconcerned  to-night, 
and  able  to  tell  better  what  Mr. 
Pousnett  is  made  of.' 

A  problem  which  might  have 
taxed  an  even  wiser  head  than 
that  screwed  quite  firmly  on  Mr. 
McCullagh's  shoulders. 

Once  again  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  house ;  the  decorous  but- 
ler; the  spacious  hall;  the  soft, 
sure,  silent  service ;  the  drawing- 
room  door  flung  wide ;  the  *  glam- 
our' of  an  apartment,  lighted  by 
wax-candles,  exquisitelyfurnished, 
filled  with  the  scent  of  rare  flowers, 
adorned  by  the  presence  of  lovely 
women. 

For  the  Miss  Pousnetts,  though 
not  beautiful  or  handsome,  were 
very  pleasing  to  look  upon ;  they 
were  grateful  to  the  eye  and  satis- 
hcioTj  to  the  ear ;  they  had  sweet 
voices,  agreeable  faces,  nice  figures. 
To  every  sense  they  were  grateful. 


They  always  did  the  right  thing 
well  and  gracefully.  If  it  had 
been  necessary  for  them  to  shako 
hands  with  a  sweep,  they  would 
have  done  it,  and  never  let  the 
sweep  see  they  knew  their  gloves 
were  soiled.  There  is  more  in 
manner  than  most  people  imagine. 
For  a  moment  Mr.  McCullagh,  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  that 
social  heaven,  felt  there  was  c^l 
in  manner. 

Blandly  genial  as  usual,  Mr. 
Pousnett,  the  moment  his  name 
was  announced,  came  forward  to 
meet  Mr.  McCullagh,  and  bid  him 
welcome;  while  Mrs.  Pousnett, 
in  a  purple- velvet  dress,  trailed 
her  skirts  across  the  carpet,  and, 
taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers, 
said, 

*  I  am  «o  glad  to  see  you  again ; 
it  is  so  good  of  you  to  come  !' 

*  I've  been  looking  up  my  songs, 
Mr.  McCullagh,'  added  the  eldest 
daughter,  holding  his  fingers  in 
what  the  Scotchman  afterwards 
called  a  *  good  grip.' 

*  And  we  have  been  practising 
reels,'  adventured  Miss  Vanderton. 
*  We  think  we  are  perfect,  but  no 
doubt  you  will  show  us  we  are  all 
wrong.' 

*If  I'd  been  Whittington  or 
Gresham,  Lords  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don,' explained  Mr.  McCullagh 
afterwards,  *they  couldn't  have 
set  greater  store  by  me.  Bless  me, 
ye'd  have  thought  it  wjia  a  prince 
at  least  they'd  got  hold  of.  Any- 
body might  have  thought  it  was 
I  had  given  Robert  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  their  partner, 
rather  nor  them  taking  him  with 
nothing.' 

*  It  must  have  been  extraordi- 
narily gratifying,'  said  Mr.  Ander- 
son, the  friend  to  whom  he  con- 
fided this  utterance. 

Gratifying  I  Well,  we  all  know 
there  are  times  when  words  will 
not  express  what  we  feel,  and  one 
of  those   seasons  was  upon  Mr. 
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McCullagh  that  night.  The  way 
Pousnetts  *got  on'  was  *just  be- 
yond everything.  Laughing  and 
joking  and  making  merry  like  a 
lot  of  children.' 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  library, 
altogether  a  snugger  place  to  dine 
than  the  large  apartment  where 
that  meal  was  generally  partaken 
of.  A  most  select  company  sat 
down  to  table ;  and  to  them  col- 
lectively, but  most  especially  to 
Mr.  McCullagh,  Mr.  Pousnett, 
unfolding  his  napkin,  explained 
that,  as  the  'young  people'  in- 
tended to  have  a  *hop,'  their 
elders  were  obliged  to  'make 
shift'  where  they  could. 

*  Because,  Mr.  McCullagh,'  said 
Mrs.  Pousnett  blandly,  beaming 
upon  their  honoured  guest  from 
the  head  of  the  table,  whither  she 
had  been  conducted,  not  by  the 
new  partner's  father,  but  by  a  City 
man,  upon  whoso  very  name  Mr. 
McCullagh  had  hitherto  looked 
with  awe.  '  I  cannot  bear  to  have 
my  drawing-room,  the  place  whore 
one  Uv€8,  turned  out  of  window. 
I  am  certain  you  have  some  snug- 
gery you  cannot  endure  to  have 
disturbed:  all  gentlemen  have, 
though  they  will  not  acknowledge 
it,  and  my  drawing-room  is  my 
snuggery  to  me.' 

It  was  a  nice  quiet  dinner,  of 
eight — only  four  of  the  Pousnett 
family  and  four  strangers.  '  No- 
thing,' explained  Mr.  McCullagh 
subsequently,  'could  have  been 
more  elegant ;  the  talk  was  good 
and  sensible ;  the  food  all  that  a 
man  could  think  of  almost;  the 
wine  old  and  sound.  We  had  a 
heap  of  conversation,  after  the 
ladies  left  the  table,  upon  politics 
and  commercial  matters;  and  I 
may  say  in  a  general  way  the 
views  expressed  were  correct. 
They  Just  accorded  with  my  own. 
They  were  all  dead  against  the 
notion  of  Limited  Liability — an 
idea,  as  I  have  often  said,  which 


is  just  a  child's  folly.  Mr.  Pous- 
nett said  such  a  bill,  even  if 
brought  in,  would  never  be  passed ; 
and  then  some  man,  a  member  of 
Parliament,if  I  understood  rightly, 
said,  ''  I'll  bet  you  ten  to  one  that, 
before  you  are  eighteen  months 
older,  it  wUl  be  the  law  of  Eng- 
land." "  Then  England  will  begin 
to  go  down-hill,"  answered  Mr. 
Pousnett.  He's  a  wonderfully 
clever  man,  and  has  the  best  of 
breeding.  He  asked  my  opinion, 
and  I'm  very  sure  they  all  listened 
to  me  laying  down  the  law  with 
the  height  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion.' 

Which  fact  must  have  been 
extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, who  loved  laying  down  the 
law,  and  delighted  in  securing  an 
understanding  audience. 

But  at  length  they  had  to  leave 
wine  and  politics  and  business, 
and  ascend  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Pousnett  was  perform- 
ing the  conveitotional  feat  of  talk- 
ing to  about  twenty  persons  at 
the  same  time.  To  her  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh listened  with  exactly  the 
same  interest  as  that  with  which 
he  would  have  watched  a  conjurer 
keeping  up  eight  or  ten  balls. 
Just  for  a  moment  he  thought, 
*Now  here's  a  rare  bit  to  tell 
Janet  and  Effie,  it  will  make 
them  laugh ;'  but  suddenly  recol- 
lecting the  effect  produced  by  his 
previous  confidences,  he  decided 
to  maintain  silence  at  home  con- 
.  ceming  the  events  of  this,  to  him, 
wonderful  evening. 

The  drawing-room  was  like  '  a 
bower,' just  hung  with  Christmas, 
and  he  had  never  seen  so  many 
flowers  together,  except  at  a 'show.' 

After  a  time,  the  young  people 
began  to  troop  down-stairs,  and 
the  music  made  even  old  folks' 
pulses  throb  a  little  quicker,  to 
the  tune  of  some  lemembexed 
melody. 

<  It's  heartflome,  it's  heartsome,' 
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exclaimed  Mr.  McCullagb,  as  he 
stood  beside  Mr.  Pousnett  in  the 
doorway,  looking  at  the  dancers. 

*  You  will  take  a  turn  yourself, 
Mr.  McCuUagh,  will  you  notf 
Mr.  Pousnett  politely  suggested. 

*  Thank  ye,  not  just  now ;  may- 
be after  a  bit  I  might  try  a  step. 
I  don't  know  much  about  your 
polkas  and  waltzes  and  quad- 
rilles ;  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
could  foot  a  reel  with  anybody, 
let  that  other  be  who  he  liked.' 

*  We  will  have  a  reel,  then,  pre- 
sently/ said  Mr.  Pousnett. 

*0,  don't  hurry  yourself  on 
my  account^'  answered  the  genial 
Scotchman.  *  I'm  doing  very  well. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  just  to 
look  on.  It's  as  good  as  a  flower- 
garden.  I  do  not  mind  me  ever 
to  have  seen  so  many  weU-favour- 
ed  lassies  together  at  one  time. 
And  aren't  they  graceful  ?  Look 
at  that  young  lady  with  the  pearls 
in  her  hair :  how  she  glides  over 
the  floor  I  A  swan  couldn't  do  it 
better.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  flatter  us  aJl,' 
answered  Mr.  Pousnett,  and  he 
really  did  look  pleased  at  the  com- 
pliment. 'Some  day  I  hope  to 
call  that  young  lady  my  daughter- 
in-law.  She  is  engaged  to  my 
eldest  son.' 

*  Ye  don't  say  that  I'  cried  Mr. 
McCullagh.  '  Is  he  here  to-night  I 
If  80,  ye  might  show  me  which  he 
is.' 

For  the  sons  of  the  house  had 
not  put  in  an  appearance  at  din- 
ner, for  the  very  sufiicient  reason 
that  their  father  did  not  want 
them  to  be  present 

'  He  is  dancing  with  the  young 
lady  you  admire.' 

'What,  that  tall  handsome  fel- 
low!  He  is  a  strapper ;  they  are 
a  splendid  couple.  It  is  beautiful 
to  see  how  she  seems  to  float,  and 
the  way  he  guides  her  through 
the  other  couples.' 

'  I  shall  tell  her  what  you  say,' 


laughed  Mr.  Pousnett,  '  and  then 
you  will  see  how  she  blushes.'  A 
programme  which  was  very  shortly 
carried  out  successfully. 

*  How  do  you  like  our  Christmas 
decorations,  Mr.  McCullaghf  asked 
Miss  Pousnett,  a  little  while  after, 
coming  up  to  where  the  Scotch- 
man stood,  and  touching  his  arm 
with  her  fan  in  a  delightfully 
friendly  manner.  *  We  did  it  all 
ourselves.  We  made  the  wreaths 
and  garlands,  and  my  brothers 
nailed  them  up.  We  had  such 
fun  !  There  are  few  things  I  like 
so  much  as  working  among  green 
leaves.' 

*It  is  just  too  beautiful,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCullagh,  looking 
BO  straight  in  her  face  as  he  spoke 
it  might  have  been  imagined  he 
was  referring  to  it.  *  I  feel  every 
now  and  then  that  if  I  shut  my 
eyes  for  a  minute  I  should  find, 
when  I  opened  them  again,  all 
vanished  like  a  fairy  scene.  It 
does  not  appear  real,  you  under- 
stand.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it,'  said 
Miss  Pousnett,  smiling  sweetly. 
*  I  assure  you  we  hoped  you  would 
think  it  looked  well' 

'And  I  am  sure  it  was  real 
kind  of  such  pretty  young  ladies ' 
to  think  of  such  a  dried-up  old 
stick  of  business  as  myself.  I 
feel  I  am  out  of  my  natural  con- 
dition among  you  all.  And  where, 
if  I  may  make  so  free,  did  you 
hang  the  mistletoe?'  he  added, 
with  so  sly  a  look  the  blood  rushed 
up  into  Miss  Pousnett's  face,  dye- 
ing brow  and  cheeks  and  throat 
with  crimson. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 
The  next  she  was  herself  again, 
and  rose  equal  to  the  occasion. 

*  I  declare  it  is  too  bad  of  you, 
Mr.  McCullagh,'  she  exclaimed, 
'to  ask  such  dreadful  questions. 
I  must  go  and  tell  my  cousin.' 

'And  ask  her  to  scold  meV 
suggested  Mr.  McCullagh. 
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^Noy  it  is  too  BhockiDg  for 
scolding.'  And  Miea  Pousnelt 
glided  away,  feeling  vaguely  that, 
whatever  her  father's  little  game 
might  be,  it  was  not  worth  such  a 
candle  as  this. 

'  I  do  believe  the  odious  old 
creature  had  a  notion  of  kissing 
me — me  P  she  was  saying  to  her 
sister  a  minute  afterwards.  '  I 
wonder  papa  insists  on  our  being 
civil  to  such  a  scarecrow.' 

*  Never  mind,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  the  son,' answered  the  younger 
Miss  Fousnett  gaily ;  and,  taking 
her  partner's  arm,  she  went  off 
laughing. 

Meantime  Mr.  McCuUagh, 
standing  alone,  was  considering. 

*  I'm  thinking  I  put  my  foot  in 
it  that  time.  Save  us,  how  she 
flared  up  all  in  a  moment  I  She 
need  not  have  been  a  bit  afraid, 
though ;  I  do  not  want  to  catch 
her  under  the  mistletoe,  pretty 
though  she  is.' 

He  felt  more  vexed  and  an- 
noyed at  the  mistake  he  had  made 
than  so  simple  a  matter  might 
seem  to  require.  In  his  way  he 
was  proud,  and  it  mortified  him 
to  think  he  had  made  a  slip. 

*  She'll  be  afraid  to  give  me  any 
more  of  her  pleasant  words,'  he 
considered.  But  in  this  idea  he 
chanced  to  be  mistaken. 

Ere  long  Miss  Pousnett,  toge- 
ther with  Captain  Crawford,  came 
up  to  where  he  was  standing,  and 
said,  'as  if  she  had  never  been 
put  out,' 

*  Now,  Mr.  McCuUagh,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  reel  before  sup- 
per.' 

*  I  will  look  on  ye  dancing  it 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,'  he 
answered,  in  a  tone  and  with  a 
bow  he  fondly  hoped  would  wipe 
out  all  memory  of  his  past  offence. 

*  No,  you  must  dance  it  with 
us.  We  sha'n't  let  you  off,  so  it 
is  no  use  making  excuses.  I  am 
going  to  introduce  you  to  Cap- 


tain Crawford's  youngest  sister. 
She  is  quite  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  having  a_  countryman  for 
partner.' 

'  Then  I'll  be  delighted  to  have 
a  countrywoman  for  partner,'  an- 
swered Mr.  McCuUagh  gallantly, 
'  though  I  should  have  liked  well 
to  have  cut  a  figure  with  your- 
self. StiU,  as  that  honour  is  not 
for  me,  I'U  be  only  too  thankful 
for  the  honour  you  purpose  me.' 

*  If  you  make  such  pretty 
speeches  to  Miss  Crawford,'  said 
Miss  Pousnett,  'you  wiU  turn 
her  head.' 

'I  have  been  an  awful  long 
time  out  of  practice,'  observed  Mr. 
McCuUagh,  as  they  crossed  the 
room  together. 

'  What  a  flatterer  ladies  must 
have  found  you  when  you  were 
fully  exercising  your  powers  f 
laughed  Miss  Pousnett 

*  WeU,  I  believe  I  was  some- 
thing of  a  hand  at  it,'  replied  the 
Scotchman,  with  humble  modesty. 

*  Now  we  are  waiting  for  you 
only,  Mr.  McCuUagh,'  exclaimed 
Miss  Vanderton  at  this  juncture ; 
and  looking  round  hurriedly,  the 
gay  Lothario  saw  indeed  that  three 
reels  had  already  been  made  up. 

'I  thought  my  dancing  days  as 
good  as  over,'  he  said  to  Miss 
Crawford,  a  young  and  very  pretty 
little  girl ;  '  but  it's  like  new  hfe 
to  have  such  a  partner.  If  I  make 
a  mistake  you'll  forgive  me,  won't 
you?' 

'  I  do  not  think  we  shaU  either 
of  us  make  a  mistake,'  answered 
Miss  Crawford  demurely.  'It 
would  be  strange  if  you  or  I  broke 
down  in  our  national  dance.' 

'That's  a  good  expression, 
"  national  dance  :"  I  sha'n't  forget 
that  in  a  hurry.'  And  then  the 
music  struck  np,  and  off  they 
started. 

It  says  a  good  deal  for  the 
breeding  of  Mrs.  Pousnett's  guests 
that    they   looked    on   the  per- 
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formance  which  followed  as  if  it 
were  some  spectacle  got  up  for 
their  entertainment  Man  born 
of  woman  could  not  have  helped 
laughing,  but  their  laughter  was 
not  ill-natured.  Faster  and  faster 
grew  the  music,  wilder  and  wilder 
Mr.  McCullagh's  excitement.  He 
looped;'  he  cracked  his  fingers ; 
his  active  little  legs  and  feet 
seemed  everywhere  at  once;  he 
Inced  the  figure  eight  with  a 
conviction  no  one  had  ever  so 
gone  Uirough  it  before ;  he  looked 
gratified  at  the  applause  which 
rewarded  his  efforts;  he  banged 
his  feet  on  the  floor  to  mark  the 
time ;  he  uttered  strange  and  un- 
intelligible noises,  and  when  at 
length  the  dance  ended  he  panted 
out,  '  Hech  !'  in  an  accent  and 
with  an  energy  which  procured 
him  another  round  of  applause. 

Had  Kobert  been  there  he  must 
have  prayed  that  the  roof  might 
fall  and  cover  him ;  but  as  he  was 
not  there  the  success  won  by  his 
father  was  complete  and  unalloyed. 

'We'll  have  that  again  some 
day,' said  Mr.  McCullagh  to  his 
pubier,  as  he  led  her  off  triumph- 
antly towards  the  supper-room. 
*  You  were  elegant :  I  think  I  may 
say  I  never  saw  a  finer  bit  of 
dimeing  in  my  life.' 

'  Mr.  Pousnett  is  going  to  open 
the  door  presently  to  let  the  new 
year  in/  observed  Miss  Crawford. 
'They  always  do  that  here.' 

'And  a  right  good  plan  it  is 
too,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh  ;  'after 
that  it  would  be  a  rare  tiling  if 
they  had  the  march  round.' 

'  If  you  mention  the  matter  to 
Mrs.  Pousnett,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  could  have  it.  What  is  it  like  V 

'Ton  a  Scotchwoman  and  don't 
know  the  march  round  I  It's  done 
to  singing,  and  then  everybody  at 
the  last  joins  hands.' 

'  That  would becharming!  Pray 
ask  Mrs.  Pousnett !    Hush !  Mr. 


Pousnett  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing.' 

*  I  must  nowrequostyou  to  come 
into  the  hall,'  spoke  the  host.  *  It's 
just  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve,  and 
I  am  going  to  fling  wide  the  door. 

They  all  trooped  out,  those  who 
could  not  find  standing  room  in 
the  hall  crowding  up  the  stair- 
case. 

The  door  stood  open, 

'It's  a  most  impressive  sight,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh;  but  Miss 
Crawford  lifted  a  finger  to  im- 
press silence  upon  him. 

'Welcome,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five  !'  cried  Mr.  Pous- 
nett, in  a  loud  voice,  as  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve  died  away ;  and 
a  sort  of  shout  of  greeting  met  the 
new-bom  year  as  every  one  pre- 
sent echoed  the  words : 

'  Welcome,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five  I' 

'  Well,  I  do  call  that  something 
like,'  observed  Mr.  McCullagh  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing 
by. 

'  Yes ;  it  wasn't  bad,'  answered 
the  youth  tolerantly. 

*  Now  we  must  have  the  march 
round,'  suggested  Miss  Crawford, 
and  they  had ;  they  filed  two  and 
two  round  the  whole  of  the  dining- 
room,  singing  '  Auld  Lang  Syne ;' 
and  when  they  had  completed  the 
circuit,  they  stood  solemnly  side 
by  side,  hand  clasped  in  hand — 
and  some  were  clasped  very  tight 
—chanting  out, 

*  WeUl  drink  a  cap  of  kindness  yet 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne.' 

At  the  end  Mr.  McCullagh — 
who  had  done  his  part  in  an  ex- 
tremely shrill,  cracked  tenor — was 
melted  to  tears.  He  shook  hands 
with  his  host  and  hostess,  and 
declared  he  would  never  forget 
that  night. 

There  were  others  who,  as  they 
drove  away,  remarked  they  would 
never  forget  it  either. 


{To  be  continuti^) 


MAY-TERM  REMINISCENCES. 

Bt  ah  old  Caittab. 


It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  be 
Senior  Wranglers  or  Senior  Clas- 
sics ;  naj,  it  is  not  given  to  all 
men  even  to  be  hard  readers.  Cer- 
tainly neither  I  nor  my  friend  Ned 
Jackson — to  whom,  reader,  I  pro- 
pose to  introduce  you  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages — possessed  the  gifts 
necessary  for  any  of  the  species  I 
have  mentioned;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  lamentable  deficien- 
cy, we  both  of  us  contrived  to 
spend  a  very  jolly  three  years 
under  the  tender  care  of  Alma 
Mater.  I  am  not  competent  to 
describe  the  intense  pleasures 
attendant  upon  reading  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  or  grinding  hard  for 
a  Greek  Ode  or  a  Camden  MedaL 
I  cannot  say  what  period  of  their 
University  career  has  most  charms 
for  men  who  indulge  in  these 
luxuries;  but,  for  ordinary  mor- 
tals, who  are  imbued  with  that 
erroneous  idea  that  life  has  its 
pleasures  and  recreations,  as  well 
as  its  duties  and  its  toils,  there  is 
no  period  which  embraces  such  a 
wide  extent  of  delights  as  that 
period  known  familiarly  amongst 
Cantabs  aa  the  May-term.  To 
be  sure,  sour,  crabbed,  musty  old 
dons  do  their  best  to  render  it 
irksome  by  dint  of  chapels  and 
lectures  and  examinations  as  a 
grand  finale  of  the  term.  But  who 
does  not  banish  these  hideous 
phantoms  from  his  mind  when  he 
is  heart  and  soul  in  the  cricket- 
field  ;  or  when  the  cushioned  punt 
glides  slowly  along  with  him 
under  the  drooping  willows,  while 
the  lapping  ripple  and  the  sooth- 


ing pipe  lull  him  into  obUvioos 
ease;  or  when  the  fast  trotter 
bowls  him  gaily  along  in  the  dog- 
cart at  the  dewy  cool  of  evening ; 
or  when  the  united  influences  of 
gin-sling  and  sherry-cobbler  pro- 
duce convivial  jollity  amongst  the 
social  circle)  Looking  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  picture,  at  the  labori- 
ous and  the  jovial,  who  is  there 
who  will  not  say  with  Milton, 

*  These  delights  if  thou  cmxiBt  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live*? 

0  glorious  May-term,  how  plea- 
sant a  retrospect  it  is  to  glaace 
back  at  thee  now,  as  we  sit  in 
dusty  ofiicesor  pace  our  quiet  rural 
parishes  !  When  the  bright  snn 
streams  in  upon  lawyer*s  desk  or 
parson's  study,  do  not  our  thoughts 
run  back  to  old  Alma  Mater,  and 
does  not  the  busy  pen  flag  for  a 
moment,  and  the  ponderous  vo- 
lume drop,  as  there  rushes  on  onr 
memory  the  recollection  of  the 
beauty  of  the  '  Backs'  on  such  a 
day  f  Do  we  not  catch  ourselves 
musing,  and  thinkinghow  splendid 
the  tall  elms,  that  are  the  glory  of 
the  colleges,  must  look  to-day ;  how 
pleasant  to  lie,  lazily  pnfi&ng  the 
smoke  from  the  amber  lips  of  the 
old  meerschaum,  looking  at  the 
picturesque  turrets  of  John's  and 
Trinity  and  King's,  and  the  snug 
walls  of  Clare,  peeping  out  amongst 
the  varied  green  of  willow,  ehn, 
and  chestnut)  But  avaunt,  ye 
treacherous  thoughts !  ye  steal  us 
from  our  duties ;  your  siren  voices 
lure  us  from  the  stern  realities 
before  us.  Such  thoughts  we 
must  leave  till  eventide^  when 
our  work  is  ended,  and  pipe  and 
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leverie  may  close  the  labours  of 
the  day. 

Pardon  this  rhapsody,  kind 
reader.  K  yon  are  a  ''Varsity 
man'  yon  can,  perhaps,  sympa- 
thise with  such  retrospective 
thooghts ;  if  you  are  not,  you  can 
at  least  recall  some  scene  or  scenes 
of  your  youth  on  which  your 
memoiy  often  loves  to  dweU. 
Theiefore  forgive  me,  reader,  if  the 
rash  of  old  associations  has  proved 
too  much  for  me,  has  burst  the 
filnices  of  my  judgment,  and  fairly 
flooded  the  paper  before  me.  I 
will  now  to  my  task.  Reminis- 
cences and  adventures  of  a  May- 
term.  Good  Heavens,  what  a 
nnmber  of  them  there  are !  But 
then,  you  see,  there  are  some 
which,  thoi;gh  harmless  and  trivial 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  youth, 
might,  nevertheless,  seem  far 
otherwise  to  the  stem  gaze  of 
prim  decorum  and  severe  morality. 
Many  a  laugh  does  one  have  with 
old  ehums  over  such  adventures 
when  we  meet  in  after-days ;  but 
they  had  better,  perhaps,  not 
reach  the  ears  of  governors,  pas- 
tors,  and  masters,  or  else  what 
we  term  fun  might  by  them  be 
miscalled  dissipation  and  debau- 
chery. Not  such,  reader,  are  the 
rsminiscences  and  adventures 
which  I  am  about  to  coniide  to 
thee.  They  may  not,  perhaps, 
coincide  with  that  strict  propriety 
which  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
at  five-and-forty  ,•  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  the 
acts  t>f  young  fellows,  over  whose 
heads  had  passed  scarce  more  than 
twenty  summers. 

And  first  let  me  tell  you  how 
it  was  that  I  was  induced  to  jot 
down  these  reminiscences. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  was  spending 
a  part  of  my  vacation  with  my 
old  friend  Ned  Jaokson,  who  is 
now  the  rector  of  a  parish  in 
North  Wales,  having,  by  singular 
good  fortune,  obtained  a  comfort- 


able living  long  before  the  time 
of  life  at  which  parsons  are  gener- 
ally justified  in  looking  for  that 
climax  of  their  aspirations.  He 
had  several  of  his  and  my  old 
college  friends  staying  with  him 
at  different  times,  during  the 
period  of  my  visit,  and  these  were 
for  ever  beseeching  me  to  give  to 
the  world  a  history  of  the  '  Airks' 
which,  as  they  affirmed,  had  given 
'a  distinct  form'  to  our  May- 
terms.  Now,  as  I  told  them,  it 
is  very  easy  to  talk  over  those 
things,  and  laugh  heartily  at  them, 
and  be  excessively  amused  at 
them,  when  the  circle  of  one's 
listeners  is  composed  solely  of 
those  who  have  a  personal  interest 
in  the  narration,  as  having  them- 
selves played  a  prominent  part  in 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  scenes 
narrated  j  but  when  you  come  to 
the  world  outside,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  it  wiU  evince  a 
similar  interest  in  such  a  narrative. 
But  there  is  one  series  of  remi- 
niscences and  adventures  which  I 
thought  might  possibly  interest, 
or  at  least  amuse,  the  great  out- 
side audience,  that  is,  the  events 
connected  with  the  marriage,  or 
rather  the  courtship,  of  my  old 
friend  Ned  Jackson,  which  cer- 
tainly had  a  dash  of  the  romantic 
about  it.  Whenever  I  have  been 
a  guest  in  Ned's  house,  he  and  I 
and  his  pretty  young  wife  have 
been  invariably  accustomed  to 
spend  hours  in  recounting  the 
curious  circumstances  connected 
with  their  courtship.  And  as  I 
have  their  full  permission  to  make 
these  circumstances  public,  if  you 
will  bear  with  me,  reader,  I  will 
no97  relate  them  to  you.  Let  me 
therefore  begin  in  the  orthodox 
style. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in 
May.  Ned  and  I  had  been  play- 
ing cricket  almost  all  day  on 
Parker's  Piece;  we  had  finished 
our  game,  and  having  refreshed 
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ourselves  with  a  good  wash,  we 
proceeded  to  stroll  slowly  along 
the  streets.  Finding  ourselves  at 
length  rapidly  approaching  the 
limits  of  the  town,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  we  should  pay  a  visit 
to  the  station,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  beer,  could  boast  of  some  of 
the  very  prettiest  waitresses  in  the 
town!  Thither  then  we  directed 
our  steps,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  refreshment-rooms, 
chatting  across  the  counter  to  two 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  girls,  most 
ladylike  young  women,  and  quaf- 
fing bitter  ale  from  those  tankards 
which  are  considered  indispens- 
able to  the  University,  and  with- 
out which  *  'Varsity  men'  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  taste  of  malt 
liquors.  Moreover,  contrary  to  all 
by-law.'j  of  the  company,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  and  smoke  that 
silent  but  invaluable  companion, 
the  domestic  pipe.  We  were  thus 
agreeably  engaged,  when,  hark! 
a  whistle  in  the  distance,  the  rush 
of  approaching  wheels,  the  inar- 
ticulate yells  of  porters,  a  hissing, 
a  fuming,  a  deafening  noise  right 
in  front  of  the  refreshment-rooms, 
— the  down  train  !  Arm-in-arm 
we  left  the  fascinating  damsels  at 
the  counter,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  travellers.  We  found 
very  little  beauty  to  attract  us, 
and  we  were  on  the  point  of  turn- 
ing in  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
fair  waitresses  again,  when  Ned 
suddenly  clutched  me  by  the  arm, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
*  By  Jove,  there's  a  pretty  girl !' 
I  turned  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection to  which  he  pointed,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  very 
handsome  girl,  accompanied  by  an 
old  man,  to  all  appearance  her 
father,  who  seemed  also,  by  his 
dress,  carriage,  and  fierce  mous- 
tache, to  be  a  military  veteran. 
The  old  boy  was  very  sharp  and 
testy  with  the  porters  about  some 


of  his  luggage,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  lay  his  hands  upon ;  and 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in  slanging 
them  we  passed  the  young  lady, 
and  favoured  her  with  a  searching 
glance,  to  which  she  responded 
with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eyes 
and  a  slight  scarcely-perceptible 
smile.  These  tokens  of  course  we 
interpreted  fEivourably  to  ourselves, 
and  flattered  ourselves  that  our 
prepossessing  exteriors  had  pro- 
duced an  effect  on  the  fair  demoi- 
selle. In  a  short  time  the  lu^ge 
was  cleared  away,  the  train  had 
rolled  off  on  its  journey,  such  of 
the  passengers  as  the  'bus  had  not 
carried  off  into  the  town  had  sub- 
sided into  refreshment-rooms  and 
waiting-rooms,  and  the  platform 
was  left  comparatively  desolate. 
In  the  bustle  consequent  on  the 
train's  departure  we  had  lost  sight 
of  the  object  of  our  attentions,  but 
great  was  our  delight  at  now  ob- 
serving her  seated  by  herself  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  platform. 
Towards  her,  then,  of  course  we 
casually  strolled.  The  stem 
parent  had  for  a  moment  left  his 
charge,  and  was  pursuing  his  rest- 
less fidgety  inquiries  among  the 
porters  at  the  luggage-office.  We 
had  now  leisure  to  observe  our 
fair  enchantress.  She  was  a  tall 
fine-looking  girl,  with  rich  clusters 
of  dark -brown  hair  and  a  pair  of 
mischievous  hazel  eyes,  which 
glanced  slyly  up  at  us  from  the 
book  which  she  was  ostensibly 
perusing.  By  and  by  her  father, 
or  guardian,  or  whatever  he  might 
be,  rejoined  her,  and  the  two 
paced  the  platform  together,  whilst 
we  kept  continually  passing  and 
repassing  them,  never  filing  to 
elicit  each  time  a  quick  sly  look 
from  the  bright  brown  eyes. 

Once  more  the  fidgety  old  gen- 
tleman left  the  young  lady,  and 
she  quietly  seated  herself  as  before 
and  opened  her  book.  This  time, 
as  we  passed  her,  Ned  dropped  a 
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losebad  at  her  feet,  or  at  least  as 
near  to  them  as  he  could  contrive 
to  do  in  his  hurry  ;  and  when  we 
turned  back  at  the  end  of  our 
promenade,  great  was  his  excite- 
ment and  eagerness  to  discover 
whether  she  had  deigned  to  accept 
this  humble  offering  of  admiration, 
whether  she  had  picked  it  up  from 
the  ground  or  suffered  it  to  lie 
there  unheeded.  We  passed  her ; 
but  no  look  of  recognition  met  us 
this  time,  and  the  rosebud  lay  un- 
touched where  Ned  had  dropped 
it.  This  was  decidedly  discourag- 
ing,  and  Ned's  face  wore  a  look  of 
most  comical  distress.  I  laughed, 
and  said, 

*  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ned, 
my  boy ;  you've  just  gone  a  little 
too  far ;  she'll  never  pick  up  that 
flower,  you  know.' 

*  I'll  bet  you  she  does,'  retorted 
Ned. 

*  Done !'  said  I.  '  I'll  bet  you 
half-asov.  she  doesn't.' 

*  So  you  shall,'  replied  Ned,  and 
again  we  passed  the  unconscious 
subject  of  our  wager.  No  smile, 
no  look — the  flower  still  lying  on 
the  ground.  Once  more  we  tried 
to  attract  her  attention,  but  with 
the  same  want  of  success.  So, 
disheartened  and  disgusted,  Ned 
walked  out  of  the  station. 

I  was  in  high  glee  at  the 
thoughts  of  pocketing  my  half- 
Boveieign ;  so  I  said, 

*  Come,  Ned,  let's  try  what  sort 
of  a  tap  they  keep  in  the  tavern 
over  the  way,  and  then  we  can  go 
back  and  see  whether  anything 
has  happened  in  our  absence.' 

We  entered  tbe  tavern,  and 
presently  emerged  from  it  the 
better  men  by  a  pint  of  bitter 
each.  Again  we  stood  on  the 
platform.  The  objects  of  our 
curiosity  were  walking  up  and 
,  down ;  they  drew  near,  to  us.  I 
felt  Ned  start,  saw  a  flush  come 
to  his  cheak ;  then  his  hand 
gripped  my  arm. 

VOU  XXXIX.   KO.  CCXXXIII. 


*  There,  there  !  By  Jove,  she's 
got  it  in  her  hand ;  look !'  he 
whispered  loudly.  And,  sure 
enough,  she  had  the  rosebud  in 
her  dainty  fingers,  and  was  enjoy- 
ing its  perfume,  while  from  her 
lips  and  eyes,  unseen  by  the  grim 
guardian  beside  her,  there  beamed 
a  most  gracious  and  bewitching 
smile  on  Ned. 

Directly  they  had  passed  us 
Ned  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by 
giving  me  a  triumphant  dig  in  the 
ribs,  and  indulging  in  a  series  of 
eccentric  evolutions  expressive  of 
intense  delight.  I  was  really  in 
mortal  fear  lest  he  should  irre- 
trievably commit  himself  with  the 
young  lady  and  her  father  by 
some  rash  and  insane  procedure. 
But  I  was  thankful  to  find  that 
the  expression  of  his  passionate 
admiration  and  joy  was  confined 
to  a  look  and  a  smile. 

At  last  that  inexorable  tyrant 
Time,  who  will  wait  for  no  man, 
brought  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  train  to  start  by  which  our 
fair  unknown  was  to  be  suddenly 
whirled  away  from  our  sight. 
Some  minutes  before  the  train  was 
due  we  became  aware  that  her 
departure  was  at  hand  from  the 
excited  manner  and  ceaseless  bustle 
of  the  old  gentleman.  At  length, 
with  deafening  whistle  and  grind- 
ing creak,  up  came  the  train.  A 
confused  mass  of  struggling  pas-, 
sengers  and  officials,  excruciating 
cries  of '  Any  more  for  the  Hitchin 
train  V  *  This  way  for  the  Hitchin 
train  I'  *  Take  your  seats,  please, 
for  the  Hitchin  train !'  *  Tickets, 
please !'  A  shrill  whistle  from  the 
inspector,  a  piercing  shriek  in  an- 
swer from  the  engine — ^jumble, 
jolt,  rumble,  snort,  puff,  fume — 
the  train  is  off.  A  fair  head  peer- 
ing from  a  window,  a  pretty  hand 
kissed,  a  rosebud  waved,  and  the 
great  bridge's  archway  shuts  out 
from  our  sight  the  last  glimpse 
of  our  fair  unknown.     Wistfully 
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Ned  gazed  down  the  track  along 
which  his  enchantress  had  vanish- 
ed, his  thoughts  all  chasing  the 
flying  train. 

At  length  I  stole  him  from  his 
reverie,  persuadei^him  to  refresh 
himself  with  one  more  glass  of 
beer,  and  then  we  both  left  the 
station.  And,  certes,  our  walk 
home  was  not  a  lively  one ;  for 
not  a  word  could  I  extract  from 
Ned,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  way. 

It  was  some  time  before  Ned 
got  over  his  sudden  attack  of  love- 
fever  ;  but  at  length  I  and  one  or 
two  others  of  his  iriends,  to  whom 
I  had  confided  the  story,  laughed 
and  chafifed  him  out  of  it,  until 
he  began  to  see  the  egregious  folly 
and  the  extreme  stupidity  of 
growing  spooney  on  a  girl  whom 
he  had  only  seen  once  in  his  life, 
and  that  just  for  an  hour,  to 
whom  he  had  never  spoken  a 
word,  and  whom,  in  all  human 
probability,  he  would  never  set 
eyes  upon  again. 

Well,  the  subject  was  forgotten 
between  us ;  other  events,  the 
usual  exhilarating  incidents  of  a 
May -term,  and  adventures  of 
various  descriptions,  served  to 
dispel  from  Ned's  mind  the  image 
of  the  fair  *  Stationer,'  as  we  chaff- 
ingly  called  her. 

One  beautiful  evening  towards 
the  close  of  the  term,  Ned  and  I 
had  driven  over  to  a  village  some 
ten  miles  distant,  where  was 
an  inn,  in  which  inn  were  three 
very  lively  and  agreeable  young 
ladies,  and  eke  some  excellent 
malt  liquor.  It  was  a  drive 
which  we  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  taking;  and,  indeed,  not  we 
only,  but  many  other  members  of 
our  time-honoured  seat  of  learn- 
ing. For  in  this  inn  the  under- 
graduate mind  was  pervaded  with 
a  sense  of  rural  quiet  and  enjoy- 
ment which  was  inexpressibly  re- 
freshing   after    the    disagreeable 


racket  of  the  University,  rows 
with  lecturers,  and  notices  from 
deans.  With  perfect  truth,  I 
may  say  that  never  have  I  passed 
more  peaceful  and  happy  hoois 
than  when  stretched  idly  on  its 
garden  grass,  soothed  by  the 
*  balmy  bliss'  of  pipe  and  pewter, 
while  through  the  window  came, 
ringing  merrily,  the  laughter  and 
the  prattle  of  the  pretty  barmaids. 

Old  Rose  Inn,  should  these 
pages  ever  meet  the  eye  of  thine 
occupants,  I  would  tell  them  that 
all  my  memories  of  thee  are  jolly ; 
that  it  is  pleasant  now  to  look 
back  upon  the  hours  which  I 
have  spent  within  thy  waUs  3  that, 
as  I  sit  now  in  my  dingy  rooms 
in  town,  I  can  see  thy  white 
gables  and  thy  swinging  sign- 
board ;  I  can  smell  the  scent  of 
roses  in  thy  garden;  I  can  see 
the  greensward  where  I  have  so 
often  lain ;  1  can  hear  the  hees 
humming  in  that  old  nest  of  theirs 
in  the  hollow  of  the  wall ;  I  can 
see  the  big  parlour  with  its  bur- 
nished pewters;  I  can  see  the 
beefsteaks  smoking  on  the  board; 
and  I  can  see  our  company,  hun- 
gry from  their  ride,  reveUhig  in 
the  simple  feast. 

Old  Eose  Inn,  when  I  smoke 
my  solitary  evening  pipe,  I  can 
see  thee  and  thine  so  plainly  in 
my  mind's  eye,  that  I  could  fimcy 
I  was  once  more  a  freshman  mak- 
ing a  jolly  evening  of  it  beneath 
thy  comfortable  old  roof,  and  for- 
getting the  existence  of  deans  and 
tutors,  exams  and  chapels,  under 
the  influence  of  thy  hospitable 
cheer.  For  thy  beer,  old  Rose 
Inn,  had  such  power  as  poets 
gave  to  Lethe's  fabled  waters. 
Once  quafif  a  long  draught  from 
the  cool  refreshing  pewter  and 
'  the  'Varsity,'  with  all  its  anxie- 
ties and  cares,  its  duns  and  its 
dons,  was  for  the  time  obliterated 
from  the  memory,  only  to  be  re- 
called when  that  swift  sharp  rush 
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was  made,  in  cap  and  gown,  from 
the  stables,  and  we  glided  breath- 
less thiougli  the  porter's  lodge  as 
the  last  stroke  of  twelve  was 
booming  through  the  night  air. 

Again,  again  must  I  entreat  thy 
pardon,  gracious  reader,  for  this 
long  digression;  but  did  I  not 
tell  thee  at  the  outset  that  this  is 
a  sketch  of  reminiscences  as  well 
as  of  adventures  of  a  May -term ; 
and  what  reminiscences  of  a  May- 
term  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  old  Rose  Inn,  the 
rendezvous  of  so  many  good  and 
jolly  fellows  in  the  sunny  days 
of  May  ?  Be  satisfied  ;  I  have 
now  pulled  my  Fancy  in ;  she  is 
apt  to  bolt  with  me,  as  you  have 
no  doubt  discovered ;  but  the 
curb  is  too  strong  to  allow  her  to 
gallop  far  with  me. 

If  you  can  carry  your  recollec- 
tion so  far  back  as  the  point  from 
which  this  digression  started,  you 
will  remember  that  1  stated  that 
one  evening — ^it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  it  was  a  beautiful 
evening — Ned  and  I  drove  over 
to  this  Bose  Inn,  the  memories 
and  associations  connected  with 
which  have  had,  as  you  have  seen, 
auch  a  powerful  effect  upon  my 
fselings.  We  had  spent,  as  usual, 
a  very  jolly  evening  there,  and 
were  returning  home  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  the  old  mare  trotting 
bravely  out  at  ten  miles  an  hour, 
when  we  arrived  at  a  village  which 
was  about  half-way  between  the 
limits  of  our  journey.  Here  we 
always  felt  bound  to  stop  for  pur- 
poses of  *  liquoring  up ;'  and  here, 
accordingly,  we  pulled  up  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Just  as  we  arrived  a  trap  was 
leaving  the  door;  it  was  forced 
to  pass  very  close  to  us  on  account 
of  a  horse-trough  in  front  of  the 
house.  There  was  one  person 
seated  in  it,  an  elderly  gentleman. 
His  features  seemed  familiar  to 
me  ;  but  I  could  not  recollect 


where  I  had  seen  him  before.  In 
another  instant  I  should  have  for- 
gotten all  about  him,  had  I  not 
felt  my  arm  suddenly  grasped  by 
Ned,  who  was  closer  to  the  old 
party  than  I  was. 

*By  Jove,  Tom,  the  "  Sta- 
tione]?ti"  governor  !'  he  exclaimed. 

I  looked  round  at  him,  and 
sure  enough  it  was  he — the  com- 
panion of  our  will-o'-the-wisp 
charmer  at  the  station. 

'  Boy,'  said  I,  leaning  over  to 
speak  to  a  youth  who  was  about 
to  hold  our  mare, — *  boy,  who  is 
that  old  fellow,  and  where  does 
he  live  V 

'  1  dun't  knoa  who  a  be,'  an- 
swered the  boy;  *  but  a  lives  not 
aboove  a  moile  from  this'n  on  the 
roight  soide  o'  the  road.' 

*  Let's  follow  the  old  fellow 
and  find  out  where  he  keeps,'  said 
Ned. 

*  Nonsense,'  I  replied ;  *  let's 
have  some  beer  and  be  off  home.' 

But  as  Ned  was  urgent  in  his 
entreaties  that  I  should  follow  the 
old  fellow,  and  as  all  his  old  pas- 
sion seemed  suddenly  rekindled, 
I  consented  to  go,  at  the  same 
time  prudently  adopting  precau- 
tions against  any  rash  proceedings 
on  Ned's  part,  by  taking  up  on 
the  back  seat  the  small  boy  who 
had  given  such  information  as  he 
could  with  reference  to  the  old 
gentleman  and  his  whereabouts. 

So  we  turned,  and  proceeded 
cautiously  to  track  our  elderly 
quarry  to  his  den.  We  went  slowly, 
and  kept  just  within  earshot  of 
his  wheels.  At  last  he  stopped : 
we  drove  steadily  on,  and  passed 
him  just  as  he  was  taking  his 
horse  through  a  gate  which  was 
the  entrance  to  an  avenue,  leading 
to  a  house  embosomed  among 
trees. 

'  Now  we've  spotted  him,'  said 
I,  *  and  we  may  as  well  turn  back.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  rejoined  Ned. 
'  I  intend  to  go  down  and  recon- 
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Doitre,  and  try  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  her,' 

After  a  short  discussion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  this  plan,  I 
finally  gave  in;  and  remarking, 
'Well,  well,  Wafal  must  what 
Wilful  will,'  I  pulled  the  trap  up 
alongside  the  hedge  ;  and  giving 
the  mare  into  the  boy's  hands, 
with  awful  warnings  and  strict 
injunctions  as  to  faithfulness  and 
secrecy  on  pain  of  losing  the  very 
substantial  reward  which  awaited 
him  if  he  served  us  truly,  we  both 
walked  warily  down  the  avenue 
towards  the  house. 

It  was  a  good-sized,  square, 
commodious  building,  with  no 
pretensions  to  architectural  beauty, 
surrounded  entirely  with  wood, 
and  with  a  smooth  spacious  lawn 
in  front.  So  much  we  made  of 
it  as  we  surveyed  it  from  among 
the  trees.  We  were  on  the  point 
of  advancing  nearer,  when  we  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  voices 
and  footsteps,  and  there  emerged 
from  some  back  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment the  master  himself,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  men- 
servants.  They  passed  within  a 
short  distance  of  us,  and  in  passing 
there  fell  a'  remark  from  the  old 
gentleman  which  caused  both  of 
us  to  prick  up  our  ears.  He  asked 
his  man  this  question, '  Did  your 
young  mistress  take  hei  ride  to- 
day V  '  She  did,  sir,*  was  the 
man's  answer. 

Here,  then,  was  something 
gained,  at  any  rate.  We  were  now 
certain  that  the  young  lady  resided 
there,  and  all  that  we  had  to  do 
hereafter  was  to  find  some  oppor- 
tunity or  devise  some  plan  for 
meeting  her.  But  Ned  was  not 
satisfied  until  he  had  made  an 
attempt  that  very  night  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  our 
search ;  so  he  proceeded  to  grope 
his  way  along  the  wall  until  he 
came  to  a  window  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  which  was  a  light.     But 


the  blinds  were  down,  and  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  vision  of  the 
interior  of  the  room  were  unavail- 
ing. At  last  the  shadow  of  a 
female  figure  flitted  across  the 
blind.  Ned  was  positive  in  his 
assertions  that  it  was  our  heroine, 
and  no  one  else ;  and  though  I 
thought  that  it  might  have  been, 
with  at  least  equal  probability, 
the  shadow  of  a  servant-maid,  I 
held  my  tongue,  and  humoured 
him  in  his  fancy ;  and  finally  with 
some  difficulty  induced  him  to 
tear  himself  away  from  the  spot 
which  contained  so  much  that 
was  dear  to  him. 

Our  young  guide  having  been 
rewarded  with  half-a-crown  from 
each  of  us,  and  having  heen 
strictly  enjoined  to  secrecy,  we 
rattled  off  at  a  smart  pace  home. 
But  all  our  efforts  to  reach  col- 
lege before  midnight  were  un- 
availing. We  only  got  slanged 
by  the  stable-keeper  for  distressing 
lus  horse,  and  did  not  reach  our 
rooms  till  12.30 ;  for  which  fla- 
grant irregularity  we  had  duly  to 
account  to  the  dean  the  following 
morning.' 


11. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the 
several  unsuccessful  expeditions 
which  we  undertook  in  search  of 
the  *  Stationer.'  We  went  past 
the  house  almost  every  day,  strolled 
round  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose : 
she  was  invisible. 

It  was,  I  should  think,  some 
ten  days  after  our  first  nocturnal 
visit  to  the  house  that  we  drove 
out  one  evening,  as  was  our  wont, 
not  to  look  after  the '  Stationer^-— 
for  we  had  given  her  up  as  hope- 
less— but  to  spend  a  joUy  evening 
at  the  Eose.  We  had  driven 
through  the  village  which  con- 
tained our  half-way  house,  and 
were   on  the  open  road    again, 
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when  vre  obeerved  a  ladj  on  horse- 
back in  front  of  as.     She  was 
walking  her  horse  quietly  along 
the  side  of  the  road;   but  the 
animal,  hearing  onr  wheels  behind 
it,  began  to  quicken  its  pace,  went 
off  at  a  canter,  and  was  lost  to 
our  view  through  a  turning  of  the 
load.     On    driving    round    the 
coiner,  we  found  the  lady  standing 
at  a  gate  which  her  horse  was  too 
restless  to  allow  her  to  open.    In- 
flaenced  by  a  natural  feeling  of 
gallantry,  I  pulled  up  our  horse, 
and  Ned  jumped  out  to  un&sten 
the  gate.     On  hearing  us  stop, 
the  lady  turned  her  head,  and  by 
80  domg  displayed  to  our  view 
the  well-known  features  of  the 
'Stationer.'     There  was  a  little 
confusion  and  some  blushes  on  all 
sides  as  Ned  politely  took  off  his 
hat,  and  I  did  the  same,  whilst 
she  acknowledged  our  salute  with 
a  bow.     As  he  was  leading  her 
horse  through  the  gate — and  an 
oncommonly  hard  gate  to  open  it 
was,  to  judge  &om  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  operation — Ned  man- 
aged cleverly  to  slip    into    her 
hand  ^billet  doux,  composed  some- 
thing like  a  week  before,  and  some 
whirred  words  passed  between 
them,  of  a  tender  amorous  nature, 
I  imagine;  at  all  events,   Ned 
came  bock  to  the  trap  with  his 
face  one  glow  of  delight,  whilst, 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand  and  a 
toss  of  her  pretty  head,  the  lovely 
'Stationer*    cantered    down    the 
avenue. 

*  Well,  what's  the  game  now  V 
I  asked,  as  soon  as  Ned  was  re- 
seated in  the  trap,  and  we  were 
fairly  off. 

'Why,  I'm  to  be  there  a  little 
after  ten  to-night.  The  old  gen- 
tleman is  ill  in  bed,  and  she'U  be 
there  to  meet  me.' 

'  Nonsense  1'  said  I,  incredu- 
lously. 

*  l^e,  upon  my  word !'  returned 
Ked  wannly.    '  Look  here !'  hold- 


ing up  a  tiny  little  gold  whistle. 
'  She  gave  me  this.  I'm  to  blow 
softly  on  it  under  the  window — 
that's  the  signal;  then  she'll 
come.' 

*  Well,  I'm  blessed  !  You  are  a 
lucky  fellow,  Ned,  to  be  in  for 
such  a  capitally  romantic  love- 
adventure  already.'  And  I  will 
confess  to  a  little  pang  of  jealousy 
as  I  made  the  remark. 

There  were  several  fellows  over 
at  the  Hose  when  we  arrived,  but, 
as  you  may  imagine,  all  our  united 
efforts  failed  to  get  much  jolly 
companionship  out  of  Ned;  he 
was  completely  preoccupied,  and 
was  longing  secretly  for  the  hour 
of  our  departure  to  arrive.  At  last 
that  hour  came. 

The  evening  had  quite  changed ; 
the  sky  was  cloudy,  the  night 
dark,  and  fitful  gusts  of  wind, 
accompanied  by  a  steady  drizzling 
rain,  made  driving  anything  but 
comfortable,  especially  as  we  were 
totally  unprepared  for  such  a 
change  of  weather. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  were  both 
to  proceed  togeth^^r  to  the  house, 
as  in  case  of  accident  it  was  better 
that  I  should  be  within  hail  to 
come  to  Ned's  assistance.  So  we 
put  up  our  trap  at  a  small  road- 
side inn,  with  orders  that  the 
horse  was  to  be  left  in  the  shafts, 
as  we  should  very  shortly  return, 
and  then  we  trudged  steadily 
along  to  the  entrance-gate.  On 
arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house,  I  took  up  my  position  under 
a  fine  old  tree,  which  was  furnished 
with  a  seat,  and,  having  lit  my 
pipe  previously,  I  told  Ned  that 
I  would  wait  for  him  there,  at  the 
same  time  conjuring  )iim  to  make 
his  interview  as  short  as  possible, 
in  consideration  of  his  friend  ex- 
posed to  the  inclement  elements. 

My  companion  disappeared  in 
the  darkness,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  my  thoughts.  I  strained  my 
ears  to  catch  any  sound  by  which 
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to  learn  whether  Ned  had  been 
'  sold'  or  not  in  the  appointment 
made  by  this  lively  and  not  very 
scrupulous  young  lady.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  a  very  low 
soft  whistle,  and,  some  minutes 
afterwards,  I  fancied  that  I  heard 
a  window  gently  and  cautiously 
drawn  up.  At  all  events  Ned 
did  not  return,  so  I  concluded 
that  his  enslaver  had  kept  her 
appointment,  and  that  he  was  now 
in  the  Elysium  of  her  presence. 

Slowly,  very  slowly — ^wearily, 
very  wearily — did  the  minutes 
drag  themselves  along.  I  seemed 
to  have  been  waiting  there  more 
than  an  hour  when  I  fell  into  a 
profound  'brown  study,'  from 
which  I  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  sharp  ringing  sound,  then 
all  was  silent.  I  listened  atten- 
tively. Presently  a  window  was 
carefully  let  down  ;  then  I  heard 
a  loud  *  let  1'  from  Ned,  to  which  I 
responded,  and  advanced  towards 
the  house.    I  whispered  loudly, 

*  Ned  !'  and  was  answered  directly 
by,  *  Here  you  are  !'  *  Come  on,' 
I  whispered  again ;  and  I  could 
just  trace  the  outline  of  a  figure 
groping  lis  way  along  the  wall 
or  side  of  the  house.  *  Coming,' 
was  the  answer.  When  all  of  a 
sudden  there  was  a  loud  exclama- 
tion, a  tremendous  crash,  and 
down  came  Ned,  head  over  heels, 
to  my  very  feet,  amidst  a  mingled 
ruin  of  plants  and  pottery.  I  felt 
my  heart  jump  to  my  mouth,  as 
the  saying  is,  at  the  sound.  But 
I  recovered  my  self-possession 
directly,  and  at  once  commenced 
to  drag  Ned  away,  who  was 
lying  where  he  had  fallen,  growl- 
ing and  rubbing  his  shins.  I 
pulled  him  into  the  doorway  of 
an  outhouse  which  was  as  dark 
as  pitch ;  and  we  were  only  just 
in  time  too,  for  a  window  above 
was  violently  thrown  up,  and  a 
hoarse    gruff    voice     demanded, 

*  Who's  there!'     After  repeating 


this  demand  two  or  three  times, 
the  voice  exclaimed  fiercely,  *If 
you  don't  answer  I  shall  fire  1'  and 
straightway  we  heard  the  click  of 
a  hammer,  and,  a  second  later,  a 
bright  flash  of  fire  streamed  down 
from  the  window,  while  the  woods 
echoed  to  the  report  of  a  pistol 

*By  Jove,'  whispered  I,  Mt's 
a  lucky  job  I  lugged  you  away  so 
soon,  or  els«  you'd  have  stood  a 
good  chance  of  having  a  bullet  in 
your  carcass^  by  this  time ;  the  old 
fellow  fired  slap  down  where  the 
noise  came  from.' 

We  lay  perfectly  still  for  a.  few 
minutes;  but  then,  hearing  sounds 
of  persons  moving  about  inside, 
we  considered  it  advisable  to 
make  off,  as  it  seemed  prohahle 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  roused 
the  house.  So  we  glided  off  among 
the  trees,  and  when  we  got  fairly 
away  from  the  grounds  we  bolted 
like  fawns  along  the  road,  until 
we  arrived  at  our  roadside  inu. 
In  another  moment  we  were  seated 
in  our  trap,  and  were  off  home- 
wards at  a  pace  that  defied  pur- 
suit. 

As  soon  as  we  had  both  re- 
covered our  breath  and  collected 
our  disturbed  senses,  I  began  to 
speak. 

*  Well,  Ned,  you're  a  nice  fel- 
low to  go  about  on  secret  ad- 
venturos  at  night ;  if  you  always 
kick  up  such  an  infernal  row  as 
that  when  you're  engaged  in  such 
enterprises,  it's  my  opinion  that 
you  won't  be  long  before  you 
come  to  grief.' 

*Hang  it,'  said  Ned,  'I  didn't 
know  those  confounded  flower- 
pots and  steps  were  there,  or  else 
I  shouldn't  have  tumbled  over 
them,  and  barked  my  shins,  and 
bruised  my  arms  and  ribs,  as  I 
have  done.' 

'  Who  made  that  first  row  f  I 
asked. 

'O,  that  was  Carry  .P  ('Humph, 
her  name  is  Carry,  is  it  f  thought 
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I.)  '  She  hitched  her  dress,  by 
some  means  or  other,  in  a  large 
tray,  which  came  tumbling  down, 
fiightening  us  out  of  our  wits ; 
and  then,  you  know,  she  had  to 
ahnt  the  window  down,  and  cut 
away  hke  steam.' 

'You  saw  your  charming 
"  Stationer,"  theni'  I  inquired 

*  My  dear  fellow,  yes ;  and  she's 
the  jolliest  girl  I  ever  met  in 
my  life.' 

'Well,  how  are  you  going  to 
manage  about  seeing  her  again )' 

'0,  we've  arranged  all  about 
that!  t'he  day  after  to-morrow 
is  the  village  -  feast,  and  her 
governor  goes  to  London  the 
evening  before,  if  he's  well 
enough,  and  all  the  servants  and 
people  about  will  be  at  the  feast, 

00  we  shall  be  nice  and  quiet.' 
'Tes;  but  suppose  the  gover- 
nor isn't  well  enough  to  go  to 
London,  how  theni' 

'  0,  she's  to  write  and  let  me 
know  in  the  morning.' 

*  Well,  I'm  sure,  you  two  have 
settled  matters  very  coolly  and 
comfortably  between  yourselves.' 

With  this  closing  observation  of 
mine  the  conversation  terminated. 
Such  was  our  adventure,  the  suc- 
cess of  which,  in  my  estimation, 
was  dubious;  but  Ked  was  of 
opinion  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  completely  successful 
and  delightful  than  its  results. 

The  *  day  after  to  -  morrow' 
came,  and  with  it  came  a  letter 
for  Ked  from  Carry,  informing 
him  that  her  father  had  gone  off 
to  London  on  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  would  probably  stay 
there  a  fortnight  or  more.  This 
was  welcome  news  for  Ned,  who, 

1  am  convinced,  thought  of  no- 
thing but  the  prospective  meeting 
all  day,  though  I  kept  him  hard 
at  work  at  cricket  for  some  two 
or  three  hours  on  '  the  Piece.' 

At  last  we  started,  and  in  half 
an  hour  pulled  up  at  our  half-way 


house,  which  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  village-feast.  We  found 
several  *  'Varsity  men'  there  al- 
ready, and  the  usual  amount  of 
loutish  country  yokels  escorting 
their  sweethearts  with  a  degree 
of  ease  and  grace  which  one 
might  expect  a  rhinoceros  to  dis- 
play in  beauing  about  a  young 
antelope.  There  was  also  a  large 
dancing-booth,  in  which  the  same 
personages  footed  it '  on  the  light 
fEtntastic  toe'  with  as  much  ele- 
gance as  a  newly-imported  and 
totally  -  uneducated  Polar  bear 
might  exhibit  in  his  first  trial  on 
hot  bricks.  However,  these  simple 
folks  seemed  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves to  the  full,  in  their  rough 
homely  manner.  And  even  vre, 
proud  aristocrats,  did  not  disdain 
to  take  a  partner  in  a  country  jig 
on  the  green  outside  the  boo^; 
as  we  found  that  place  close  and 
stifling  to  a  degree  which  our 
pampered  natures  were  unable  to 
endure.  And  many  were  the 
scowls  and  ill-favoured  glanees 
which  we  received  from  indig- 
nant and  jealous  John,  as  he  saw 
his  Mary  tripping  it  about  with 
a  young  college-gent. 

Then  we  amused  ourselves  by 
sitting  with  the  elderly  parties, 
old  farmers  quietly  smoking  theii 
pipes,  and  by  making  them  drink 
beer  to  an  extent  which  they  had 
never  experienced  before;  then, 
as  they  grew  jollier  and  jollier, 
we  struck  up  songs  with  rollicking 
choruses,  to  which  the  company 
did  ample  justice. 

We ' '  Varsity  men'  agreed  among 
ourselves  all  to  leave  at  once,  in 
case  there  should  be  any  ill-feeling 
towards  us  displayed  by  the 
already  half-tipsy  yokels.  Hav- 
ing made  this  prudent  agreement, 
I,  by  and  by,  received  a  signal 
from  Ned;  whereupon  I  joined 
him,  and  we  both  left  the  inn  and 
strolled  up  the  village  towards 
the  house  which  had  the  diatin- 
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gttished  hononr  of  holding  that 
priceless  treasure  yclept  Carry,  or, 
more  familiarly,  the  *  Stationer.' 

We  discovered  that  young  lady 
walking  amoug  the  shrubberies, 
and  after  Ked  had  formally  in- 
troduced me  to  her,  the  young 
couple  vandered  off  together, 
leaving  me  to  recline  and  smoke 
my  pipe  at  my  leisure. 

I  had  been  lying  there  some 
time,  when,  finding  that  the  grass 
had  become  unpleasantly  damp,  I 
rose  to  my  feet,  and  began  to  take 
a  short  promenade,  in  which  exer- 
cise I  was  presently  interrupted 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  gar- 
dener, as  I  soon  learnt.  He  came 
up  to  me,  and  said,  somewhat 
gruffly, 

'What  be  you  a-doin'  'ere  at 
this  toime  o'  noight,  young  man  V 

*  Who  may  you  be,  my  friend  f 
asked  I. 

'  Who  be  1 1  I  be  the  gardener ; 
and  it  be  moy  bissiness  to  turn  all 
stragglers  off  these  'ere  grounds.* 

*  Indeed,'  said  I  coolly,  leaning 
against  a  tree  as  I  spoke;  'but 
suppose  a  straggler  doesn't  choose 
to  go  away  for  you,  eh  V 

'  I'll  foind  summun  as  tdl  make 
'im  goo.' 

'Nonsense,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  I  carelessly,  *  you  know  better. 
Here's  half-a-crown  for  you ;  you 
can  go  away ;  and  if  I  find  that 
you've  held  your  tongue,  I'll  give 
you  half- a- sovereign  when  I  see 
you  again.' 

*  Thankee,  sur;  you're  a  gentle- 
man ;'  and,  touching  his  hat  and 
tipping  me  a  knowing  wink  as 
he  did  so,  the  gardener  went 
away. 

Before  long,  but  not  before  I 
was  heartily  tired  of  waiting, 
Master  Ned  made  his  appearance, 
evidently  in  a  high  state  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  feast,  Ned  all  the  way 
along  launching  out  into  the  most 
rapturous    descriptions     of    the 


general  beauty  and  perfections  of 
his  newly-found  inamorata. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivity, we  found  some  little  com- 
motion existing,  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  rather  inebri- 
ated undergraduates,  who  were 
too  reckless  to  care  what  they  did 
or  whom  they  insulted.  So,  dur- 
ing our  absence,  one  of  the  party, 
a  tall  handsome  fellow,  had  been 
amusing  himself  by  knocking  off 
the  hats  of  all  the  country  bump- 
kins who  came  within  his  reach, 
and  then,  with  the  gravest  pos- 
sible politeness,  handing  to  each 
man  whose  hat  had  suffered  a 
^hilling  by  way  of  compensation. 
However,  in  time  this  joke  grew 
rather  too  serious;  dissatisfied 
murmurs  and  ominous  grumblings 
began  to  make  themselves  heard 
from  various  parts  of  the  crowd. 
Things  had  reached  this  pitch 
when  we  returned.  We  were  at 
once  appealed  to  by  the  few  sober 
*  'Varsity  men'  present  to  do  our 
best  to  get  these  noisy  fellows 
away  before  any  more  harm  was 
done.  I  fortunately  happened  to 
know  the  big  fellow  who  was 
making  himself  most  conspicuous; 
so  I  led  him  aside,  and  succeeded 
in  so  far  quieting  him  that  he  lis- 
tened to  reason,  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  place  directly  along  with 
the  rest  of  us. 

We  were  working  our  way  out 
through  the  crowd,  when  my  big 
unruly  friend  found  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  path  in  the  shape  of 
a  huge  country  lout,  who  was 
standing  with  his  back  towards 
us  talking  to  a  girl.  Giving  him 
a  violent  push,  my  noisy  conuade 
exclaimed  aloud,  '  Now  then,  you 
great  yokel-hog,  make  room !'  The 
fellow  turned  roimd  savagely, 
stared  at  us,  and  then,  stretching 
his  face  forwards,  shouted, '  Who 
are  yer  callin'  a  yokel-'og,"yer 
college- snob  1'  as  he  said  these 
words  he  put  himself  in  a  defiant 
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attitude  right  in  front  of  us.    My 
friend's  only  answer  was  a  swinge- 
ing left-hander  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  which  sent  the  bucolic 
spinning  back  among  the  crowd. 
*A  fight,  a  fight  r   was  the  cry 
directly.    The  man  who  had  been 
hit  jumped  forward,  and  lunged 
oat  viciously  with  a  sweeping  hit 
at  his  antagonist ;  but  my  friend 
was  sober  enough  to  box,  the  blow 
was  guarded,  and  a  crashing  right- 
handed    slog  sent   the   enraged 
bumpkin  on  his  back  and  taught 
him  that   it    was  dangerous  to 
meddle   with    a   man   who  had 
rowed  *five'  in  the  *  'Varsity  boat.' 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
onset.    We  were  attacked  on  all 
sides,  for  the  country  lads  had 
their  blood  now  thoroughly  up. 
Oar  party  were,  fortunately,  all 
together.     We  numbered  about  a 
dosen,  of  whom  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  were  big,  strong, 
able  men.    The  two  non-fighting 
men  we  succeeded  in  getting  out 
onobserved,  and  instructed  them 
to  have  the  horses  put-to  directly, 
whilst  we  defended  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  could  against  the  louts. 
And  a  very  formidable  defence 
we  made  for  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hoar,  and  many  a  homy-handed 
young  boor  found  out  to  his  cost 
how  hard  '  the  college  gentlemen' 
coald  hit.     At  last  we  received 
intelligence  that  our  horses  and 
traps  were  ready.    The  louts  were 
beginning  to  outnumber  us,  and 
we  had  to  fight  our  way  slowly, 
step  by  step,  back  to  the  door, 
through  which  we  began,  one  by 
one,  to  retreat.     How  we  should 
ever  have  managed  to  make  good 
our  escape  and  gain  our  traps  in 
safety,  but  for  the  plucky  dodge 
of  the  fellow  who  first  commenced 
the  TOW,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
He  spied  a  great  wooden  bar  be- 
hind the  door,  which  was  used  in 
fastening  it  up;   seizing  this  in 
both  hands,  he  made  a  rush  at  the 


mob.  Swinging  it  in  his  powerful 
arms,  he  felled  two  or  three  of 
the  foremost  of  the  foe,  and  made 
the  rest  all  recoil  before  him,  as 
he  whirled  this  tremendous  club 
around  his  head.  Then  quickly 
darting  inside,  he  shut  the  door, 
put  the  bar  across  it,  and  in 
another  minute  we  were  all  off  at 
a  gallop  amid  the  hoots  and  yells 
of  the  baffled  rustics.  And  most 
fervently  did  we  thank  our  stars 
for  such  an  extremely  fortunate 
extrication  from  that  very  awk- 
ward and  disagreeable  dilemma. 

As  none  of  Ned's  subsequent 
interviews  with  his  darling  Carry 
were  signalised  by  any  mishap  or 
incident  worthy  of  record,  I  shall 
pass  them  over  without  notice, 
merely  stating  that  they  were  fre- 
quent and  satisfactory.  He  had 
now  dispensed  with  my  services 
as  a  companion  on  these  occasions; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  with  some 
surprise  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  that  I 
found  myself  once  more  asked  to 
accompany  Ked  on  one  of  his 
visits  of  affection.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  the  '  Stationer'  an  in- 
vitation to  a  large  tea-drinking  in 
the  open  air,  in  which  ceremony 
she  was  to  assist  by  pwsiding  over 
a  tray ;  and  as  my  name  was  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation,  I  con- 
sented to  go  with  Ned.  Nor 
shall  I  readily  forget  the  calm 
manner  in  which  he  went  up  and 
shook  hands  with  her  before  all 
the  company,  and  then  comfort- 
ably seated  himself  by  her  side. 
Everything  was  done  in  such  an 
open  manner  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  harbour  any 
suspicion;  it  was  quite  natural, 
people  thought,  that  she  should 
act  in  a  warm  and  friendly  man- 
ner towards  one  who  was  evi- 
dently a  near  relation.  He  walked 
home  with  her  when  the  proceed- 
ings terminated,  and  then  returned 
to  college  with  me,  during  the 
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space  of  half  an  hour  pouring  tke 
tale  of  all  liis  loye  into  my  drowsy 
and  not  very  attentive  ear.  From 
what  I  saw  that  day  I  jadged  that 
my  friend's  suit  was  progressing 
as  favonrahly  as  even  his  most 
sanguine  hopes  could  have  anti- 
cipated. I  heard  very  little  of 
his  proceedings  for  sometime  after, 
until  one  day  he  came  to  me  with 
a  very  long  face,  and  informed  me 
that  he  had  got  into  a  hobble 
from  which  he  wished  me  to 
assist  him  in  extricating  himself. 
He  then  began  a  dismal  story, 
from  which  I  gathered  that  he 
had  made  an  arrangement  to 
travel  up  to  London  by  train  with 
the  young  lady ;  but  that,  unfor- 
tunately, the  letter  containing  the 
definite  announcement  of  his  plana 
had  accidentally  fallen,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
made  thfi  young  lady's  father  ac- 
quainted with  this  pleasant  little 
scheme  for  travelling,  and  it  had, 
accordingly,  been  knocked  on  the 
head.  He  therefore  now  asked 
my  advice  on  the  subject  as  to 
what  further  steps  he  should  take 
in  the  matter.  I  gave  it  to  him ; 
it  briefly  amounted  to  this :  '  Don't 
get  into  hotiwater  about  that  girl. 
Leave  this  travelling  scheme  alone, 
and  be  content  to  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  Long  before  you  see 
her  again,  when  all  this  unplea- 
santness will  have  blown  over.' 
This  was  very  good  advice,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  advice  which  an  ardent  lover 
was  likely  to  acquiesce  in,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  not  very  surprising 
that  Ked  utterly  scouted  such  an 
idea. 

A  day  or  two  after,  he  came 
and  informed  roe  that  he  had  hit 
upon  another  device,  in  which. he 
required  my  assistance  in  order 
to  cany  it  successfully  into  exe- 
cution. He  was  going,  he  said, 
to  take  a  dogcart  and  pick  her 


up  at  a  place  agreed  upon  between 
them,  then  drive  to  some  station 
a  few  miles  off,  so  as  to  put  the 
old  people  off  the  scent,  and 
thence  book  to  Loudon.  What 
on  earth  they  wera  going  to  do 
when  they  got  there,  he  did  not 
explain.  He  wanted  me  to  ac- 
company him  to  drive  the  trap 
back  again  to  the  livery-stables. 

I  was  dull  in  spirits  and  in 
want  of  some  excitement,  so, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  T  agreed 
to  this  proposal  without  much 
hesitation.  The  day  appointed 
arrived,  and  we  drove  to  the  tiyst- 
ing-place;  but  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  lady — not  a 
vestige  of  her  was  to  be  seen.  We 
waited  an  hour,  two  hours,  two 
hours  and  a  half:  still  no  symptoms 
of  the  approach  of  the  fair  roiir 
away.  At  last,  in  despair,  we  gave 
the  case  up  as  hopeless,  and  Ned 
drove  back,  gloomy  and  discon- 
solate. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Cany's 
nonappearance  at  the  rendesvous 
was  satisfactorily  explained  by  a 
letter  from  her  own  hand.  Her 
father  had  returned  suddenly  fiom. 
town,  had  lectured  her  severely 
on  her  levity  and  impropriety  of 
conduct,  and,  finally,  had  insisted 
on  her  accompanying  him  imme- 
diately down  to  Devonshire,  whi- 
ther she  would  already  be  on  her 
journey  when  Ned  received  her 
letter.  The  epistle  concluded 
with  a  most  affectionate  farewell, 
and  earnest  hopes  of  a  future  meet- 
ing under  more  propitious  circum- 
stances. She  stated  that  her  father 
was  in  ignorance  of  Ned's  name, 
but  that  he  had  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  making  strict  inquiries 
with  the  view  of  discovering  it. 
She  felt  perfectly  confident  that 
Ned  would  trust  her  not  to  betray 
him. 

And  so  the  affair  ended ;  for  I 
recommended  Ned  to  go  off  home 
at  once,  and  trust  to  chance  for 
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receiving  informafcion  of  his  lady- 
love. This  time  he  took  my  ad- 
vice, and — would  you  believe  it  I 
—when  we  met  again,  after  the 
Long,  he  positively  assured  me 
that  there  was  not  left  in  his  heart 
a  trace  of  the  spell  which  had  been 
thrown  over  him  by  the  bright 
eyes  and  sunny  smiles  of  the  *  Sta- 
tioner.' 

A  year  fiew  by,  and  once  more 
it  was  the  May-term — this  time 
for  118  a  May- term  of  stern  and 
dread  importance,  for  at  the  close 
of  it  loomed  gigantic  that  terrible 
ordeal  through  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  before  the  eye  can  be 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  those 
pleasant  letters  B.A.  appended  to 
one's  name.  For  this  event  Ned 
and  I  were  both  vigorously  pre- 
paring, having,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  spent  seven  terms  in  idle- 
ness, and  then  crammed  all  the 
reading,  which  should  have  been 
the  work  of  three  years,  into  the 
short  space  of  two  terms,  or  even 
less  time  than  that. 

I  was  one  morning  sitting  in 
my  rooms  after  break^t,  smoking 
my  early  pipe  and  opening  my 
letters,  when  Ned  made  his  ap- 
pearance, as  he  very  often  did  at 
that  time  of  the  day,  for  he  kept 
on  the  next  staircase  to  me.  I 
was  engaged  in  perusing  a  letter 
at  the  moment  he  entered,  so  with 
the  brief  salutation, '  Morning,  old 
fellow  r  he  sat  down  and  smoked 
in  silence.  Having  finished  the 
document  on  which  I  had  been 
intent,  I  placed  it  on  the  table, 
threw  one  leg  over  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  and,  turning  to  Ned,  said, 

'  Ned,  that  rich  uncle  of  mine, 
whom  you  have  often  heard  me 
speak  of,  has  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  comie  and  pay  a  visit  to  this 
time-honoured  and  ancient  seat  of 
learning.  He  is  bringing  his  wife 
with  him  and  a  young  lady,  whose 
name  I  can't  decipher,  an  orphan, 


whom  he  and  my  aunt  have  lately 
adopted ;  so  I  shall  expect  you  to 
give  me  your  valuable  assistance 
in  lionising  them  about.' 

'Only  too  happy,  I'm  sure,' 
grunted  Ned,  without  taking  his 
pipe  from  his  lips. 

*  Well,  they'll  be  here  on  Wed- 
nesday evening ;  so  I  shall  expect 
you  to  come  to  breakfast  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Thursday,  to  be  for- 
mally introduced  to  them.' 

*  AH  right,'  was  my  friend's  re- 
ply, and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  other  topics. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  I 
went  to  meet  them  at  the  station ; 
and  there  were  certain  points 
about  my  manner  of  welcoming 
them,  which,  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  my  ordinary  habits  and  be- 
haviour, would  have  seemed  per- 
fectly unaccountable.  I  had  cer- 
tainly not  seen  my  worthy  aunt 
and  uncle  for  nearly  two  years; 
but  was  there  anything  in  that 
circumstance  to  account  for  the 
profound  astonishment  and  be- 
wildered gaze  with  which  I  greeted 
them  as  they  stepped  from  their 
carriage  to  the  platform?  Had 
any  wonderful  change  taken  place 
in  their  appearance  to  afford  any 
clue  to  the  wild  confusion  in  my 
brain  which  prompted  me  to  make 
countless  mistakes  about  the  lug- 
gage, and  even,  after  most  of  them 
had  been  rectified,  to  succeed 
eventually  in  bringing  a  wrong 
box  up  to  the  hotel,  which  I  was 
compelled  to  send  back  and  ex- 
change for  the  right  one?  And 
after  I  had  left  them  for  the  night, 
what  pretext  could  their  arrival 
give  for  my  sitting  in  my  chair  for 
hours  almost,  meditating  deeply, 
to  the  total  neglect  of  my  usual 
evening  pipel  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  reasons  for  such 
conduct,  certain  it  is  that,  when  I 
finaUy  rose  to  retire  to  bed,  they 
induced  me  to  give  way  to  such  a 
series  o£  chuckles  and  such  Mo- 
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tion  of  the  hands,  as  would  have 
impressed  any  casual  beholder 
Tvith  the  conviction  that  too  much 
reading  had  unsettled  my  brain. 
I  hope,  reader,  that  I  shall  be  able 
anon  to  account  to  you  satisfac- 
torily for  these  eccentric  symp- 
toms, so  as  at  once  to  banish  from 
your  mind  any  suspicions  of  men- 
tal derangement. 

Before  the  time  appointed  the 
following  morning,  Ned  was  in 
my  rooms,  and  not  long  after  my 
guests  made  their  appearance. 
Then  I  had  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  introducing  them  to 
Mr.  Edward  Jackson.  'Mrs. 
Crofton,  Mr.  Jackson.'  *  Mr. 
Crofton,  Mr.  Jackson.'  'Miss 
Cartwright,  Mr.  Jackson.'  O, 
but  you  should  have  seen  Ned's 
face  as  I  introduced  him  to  the 
last-named  person  !  The  astonish- 
ment and  incredulity,  the  bewil- 
derment and  doubt,  depicted  on 
his  features  and  expressed  in  his 
blank  stare  were  fine;  but  liner 
still  was  the  deep  blush  which 
dyed  the  young  lady's  cheeks,  and 
sent  the  blood  tingling  to  the 
roots  of  Ned's  hair,  and  the  pain- 
ful confusion  with  which  they 
bowed  to  one  another.  For  whom 
should  Ned  see  before  him  but 
the  *  Stationer,'  the  lovely  Carry, 
the  heroine  of  so  many  of  his  ad- 
ventures !  You  can  easily  guess 
now,  reader,  the  reason  for  my 
strange  display  of  feeling  the  night 
before. 

I  had  purposely  left  my  friend 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
to  be  introduced,  because  I  wished 
to  see  whether  his  heart  had 
really  recovered  from  the  wounds 
which  those  bright  eyes  had  be- 
fore inflicted  on  it,  and  whether 
he  really  was  as  callous  to  her 
charms  as  he  had  asserted  himself 
to  be  even  before  three  months 
had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their 
separation.     I  enjoyed  their  em- 


barrassment for  a  moment,  and 
then  set  them  somewhat  at  their 
ease  by  saying,  with  a  little  malice 
perhaps, 

*  I  think.  Miss  Cartwright,  you 
and  Mr.  Jackson  have  met  upon 
a  form€r  occasion,  have  you  not? 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  recol- 
lecting the  circumstance.' 

However,  they  soon  recovered 
their  self-possession,  lost  the  feel- 
ing of  restraint  which  at  first  tied 
them  down,  and  chatted  away 
gaily  together. 

And  this  was  the  'Stationer,' 
the  wild  heroine  of  so  many  reck- 
less escapades !  But  how  changed  I 
How  quiet,  how  sedate,  how 
modest  and  proper  now  1  And 
this  was  no  hypocritical  mask  to 
deceive  her  guardians :  this  change 
pervaded  her  whole  demeanour, 
her  every  action ;  and  one  could 
not  help  being  sensible  at  once 
that  it  was  real,  there  was  the 
ring  of  true  metal  about  it.  Who 
could  have  supposed  that  the  wild 
impetuous  girl  of  a  year  ago  could 
so  soon  have  toned  down  into 
this  dear,  good,  lovable  creature  1 
But  I  was  not  long  before  I  learnt 
from  my  aunt  the  cause  of  this 
alteration.  The  young  lady's 
father  had  met  with  a  terrible 
accident;  he  had  lingered  for 
some  time  in  exquisite  agony,  and 
had  then  died.  His  daughter 
Carry,  his  only  child,  had  nursed 
him  with  the  tenderest  care 
throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  pain  and  suffering.  Him 
whom,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
reckless  young  spirits,  she  used  to 
detest  for  his  sternness  she  now 
learnt  to  love ;  for  she  saw  how 
much  deep  affection  for  her  had 
been  mingled  with  that  apparent 
harshness.  And  the  long  days 
and  nights  which  she  passed  be- 
side that  bed  of  agony  brought 
out  all  that  was  tender  and  wo- 
manly in  her  nature,  and  softened 
all  that  was  hard  and  rebellious^ 
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and  left  her  the  girl  whom  my 
aimt  described  as  the  kindest, 
gentlest,  most  amiable  creature 
she  had  ever  met. 

And  she  did  not  give  Ned  the 
cold  shoulder;  she  did  not  cut 
him  because  she  was  ashamed  of 
their  former  intimacy ;  but  she 
very  briefly  showed  him  that  ad- 
venture of  theirs  in  its  true  light, 
and  induced  him  to  confess  how 
foolish  and  wrong  it  really  was  ; 
and  then  they  came  tacitly  to  the 
agreement,  *let  bygones  be  by- 
gones.' 

So  Ned  lionised  her  about;  and, 
I  am  sure,  took  much  more  inter- 
est in  finding  out  quaint  sights 
and  picturesque  views  than  ever 
I  could  have  supposed  him  cap- 
able of  displaying.  And  then 
they  began  again  to  venture  on 
the  dangerous  ground  of  'old 
times,'  until  one  day  (so  Ned  told 
me)  she  took  &om  a  pretty  little 
pocket-book  a  wee  piece  of  silver 
tissue-paper,  on  her  unfolding 
which  Ned  saw  a  faded  rosebud. 
She  held  it  laughingly  up,  and 
said,  'You  see  I  stiJI  keep  this 
souvenir  of  my  wicked  wild  days.' 
How  could  any  one  resist  such 
an  appeal  I  Ned  could  not ;  and 
before  that  rosebud  was  put  back 
into  its  tissue-paper  those  two 
had  renewed  their  troth,  no  longer 
the  wild  escapade  of  two  reckless 
young  scapegraces,  but  the  sober 
union  of  two  loving  hearts. 

And  now  they're  married,  and 
I  have  just  paid  them  a  visit; 
not  the  first,  though,  by  any 
means,  since  their  wedded  life  be- 
gan. And  we  often  laugh  and 
talk,  and  ponder  gravely  too  some- 
times, over  the  adventures  of  that 
May-term,  when  that  now  happy 
married  couple  were  so  wild  and 
foolish ;  and  a  certain  yellow  and 
faded  rosebud  is  often  taken  out 
and  looked  at,  and  as  they  gaze 
at  it  I  think  grave  thoughts  are 


mingled  with  their  merriment; 
and  I  doubt  not  they  both  breathe 
a  prayer  of  thankfalness  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  that  the 
adventure  of  their  foolish  days 
was  so  suddenly  cut  short,  and 
that  from  its  interruption  has 
sprung  that  mellower  wisdom 
which  gives  them  rich  promise  of 
a  long  life  of  happiness. 

Well,  these  are  some  of  my 
reminiscences  and  adventures  of 
a  May-term ;  and  as  I  think  over 
them  I  wonder  whether  Cantabs 
ever  experience  anything  of  the 
same  sort  now.  I  suppose  they 
do.  '  There's  nothing  new  under 
the  sun;'  and  I  daresay  my  re- 
miniscences will  closely  resemble 
those  of  many  now. 

They  are  very  jolly,  these  recol- 
lections of  the  past ;  and  yet  I 
think  there  must  be  very  few 
'  'Varsity  men'  who  don't  look 
back  upon  their  college-days  with 
some  slight  feeling  of  regret  mixed 
with  the  undeniable  pleasure 
which  the  retrospect  affords,  re- 
gret that  they  did  not  make  quite 
so  much  of  those  three  short 
glorious  years  as  they  might  have 
done.  Eare  times,  halcyon  days 
indeed,  were  they!  Ajid  at  the 
very  farthest  limit  to  which  our 
span  of  ago  may  reach  they  will 
still  be  clear  to  the  sight  of  me- 
mory, standing  out  in  bold  relief 
like  three  great  mountain-peaks  in 
the  far-off  dim  past.  Freshly  and 
vividly  enough  do  their  reminis- 
cences come  up  before  me  now. 
While  I  have  been  penning  these 
pages  I  have  been  once  more  a 
freshman,  a  second-year  man,  and 
a  third-year  man  in  due  rotation ; 
and  now,  as  I  lay  down  my  pen 
and  awake  from  my  reverie,  it  is 
with  a  sigh  that  I  think  there 
are  now  no  more  May-terms  for 
me.  I  have  bidden  the  dear  old 
'Varsity  a  long  farewell,  and  my 
place  there  knows  me  no  more. 
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*  We  can  live  without  love:  what  ia  paaaioa 

bat  pining  ? 
Bat  where  is  the  man  who  can  live  with- 
out dining  ?' 

'OiYi  me  good,  plain,  honest 
EngliBh  fare/  says  John  Bull 
abroad,  to  the  disparagement  of 
what  he  calls  *  foreign  kickshaws;' 

*  I  don*t  want  anything  else.'  Yet 
the  most  particular  man  in  exist- 
ence, as  to  afifaiis  of  the  palate, 
is  this  frugal-minded,  Spartan- 
tasted,  boastful  Briton  ;  and  the 
'Mossoo'  at  whom  he  sneers  for 
putting  his  knife  half-way  down 
his  throat,  or  the  American  who 
flies  at  his  food  like  a  starved 
tiger,  swallows  ill-cooked  ill- 
served  victuals  with  a  better  grace 
than  John  Bull,  with  all  his  as- 
sumption of  simplicity. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  men 
and  manners  by  travelling  would 
probably,  if  he  could  strike  a 
balance  between  the  good  and 
bad  dinners  he  has  eaten,  find  it 
very  even.  And  even  in  this 
gastronomic  age,  when  none  but 
the  most  ardent  of  explorers  can 
find  spots  where  absolutely  a 
decent  meal  is  not  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money,  we  may  run  back 
over  dinners  eaten  in  strange 
places  and  under  various  circum- 
stances, and  in  them  find  much 
that  is  amusing  and  instructive, 
when  put  into  a  collected  shape. 

Let  us  consider  first  that 
modem  symposium,  a  dinner 
given  by  one  of  the  great  City 
Companies  of  London.  It  is  not 
the  good  fortune  of  every  ordin- 
ary mortal  to  possess  sufficient 
interest  in  high  places  for  a  ticket 
to  one  q{  these  banquets  (we  call 
the  daintily-printed  fancifully-en- 


graved  card  of  invitation  a 'ticket,' 
because  as  such  it  is  described  by 
the  guardians  of  the  doorway); 
but  he  who  has  been  thus  fiivonr- 
ed  may  write  the  experience  down 
asonenoteasilytobeforgotten.  Let 
the  inexperienced  one  picture  to 
himself  a  noble  many-raftered 
hall,  grand  in  its  vastness  of 
length,  height,  and  width ;  vener- 
able with  its  gorgeously  painted 
windows,  its  black-oak  panelling, 
and  its  memories  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  grand  banquets 
and  cheeiy  reunions,  and  of  many 
hundred  names  famous  in  all  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace  ;  beautif ol 
with  the  snowiest  of  table  cloths, 
the  rarest  of  flowers,  and  the 
most  exquisite  of  gold  and  silver 
plate;  proportions  and  details 
bathed  in  the  soft  gentle  light 
which  only  wax  candles  can  shed, 
and  spread  before  him  everything 
which  can  make  a  modem  ciyic 
banquet  the  very  perfection  of 
luxury,  elegance,  and  refinement ; 
let  lum  pick  out  a  seat  from 
which  he  may  observe  everything 
unobserved,  and  let  him  arm  him- 
self, in  imagination,  with  the 
appetite  of  Milo  the  Cretonian, 

who 

*  An  ox  slew  with  his  fist, 

And  ate  it  up  at  one  meal ; 
Ye  goda !  what  a  glorions  twist  V 

(as  says  the  inscription  over  the 
doorway  of  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
the  old  Bull  and  Mouth,  in 
Aldersgate-street),  and  sit  down. 
Yes,  sit  down  and  prepare  as 
for  combat;  for,  look  you,  this 
menu,  light  and  sparkling  as  it 
reads  beneath  its  French  disguise, 
is  no  frothy  bubbling  matter,  but 
a  stern  list  which  must  be  attack- 
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ed  and  conquered  at  any  cost — at 
least,  80  seem  to  think  the  good 
hosts  vho  convene  the  banquet. 
The  most  appetising  of  soups,  the 
niest  of  fish,   the   daintiest   of 
entires  and  side-dishes,  the  noblest 
of  joints,   the  most  delicate  of 
feathered    rarities,    follow    each 
other  in  swift  silent  succession, 
washed    down    or    titillated   by 
hocks  and  sherries  of  the  oldest 
and  purest  and  most  extravagant 
Tintages.      Then,   after    he    has 
dipped  into   a  dozen   dishes   of 
sweets,  fruits,  and  preserves,  let 
him  clear  his  mouth  with  an  olive, 
the  shape  (and  almost  the  size)  of 
a  Rugby  football,  in  preparation 
for  tihe    aftermath.     The    after- 
math consists  of  a  prolonged  dally 
with  wines  of  a  rarity  and  purity 
unknown  to  three-quarters  of  the 
poor  fellows  who,  from  ten  to  five, 
eveiy  day  struggle  for  their  daily 
erombs,  close  by  these  very  walls ; 
of  a  half-sleepy  enchantment  of 
admirably  rendered  music ;   of  a 
continual  glow  of  patriotism  and 
self -applause,      occasioned      by 
speeches    from    gallant    soldiers 
and  sailors,    impressive   bishops 
and  well-satisfied  statesmen.  Only 
a  good  cigar  is  needed  to  make 
the    position   Elysian;    for    the 
grand   charm   lies   in    the    £Eict, 
that  at  these  big  dinners  we  are 
such  atoms,  we  are  so  independ- 
ent in  our  humility,  we  are  so 
contented    to    have    everything 
done  for  us,  and  so  delighted  in 
comparing  the  positions  of  the 
bustling  waiters  with  that  of  the 
'nobs,'   upon    whom    falls    the 
onerous    duty    of  speechmaking 
and      universal     congratulation. 
Right  well  contented  do  we  rise 
when  we  begin  to  experience  a 
feeling  of  weariness,  don  our  over- 
coata,  receive  at  the  hands  of  a 
gozgeous  official  a  splendid  Henry 
Clajy  and  a  case  of  variegated 
sweets,  known  as  a  'hush  box,' 
and  turn  homewards,  brimful  of 


kindly  thoughts  towards  mankind 
in  general  and  City  Companies 
in  particular. 

Let  us  peel  off  the  *  claw-ham- 
mer' coat,  the  faultless  tie,  and 
the  glittering  patent  leathers,  and 
change  the  scene  to  the  west 
coast  goldfields  of  New  Zealand. 

We  are  bronzed  like  Zouaves, 
bearded  Hke  pards,  our  red  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  above  our  elbows, 
and  our  moleskin  breeches  tucked 
into  our  big  boots.  It  is  midday, 
and  we  are  very,  very  hungry,  for 
we  have  been  sifting  and  scouring 
under  a  blazing  sun  since  six 
o'clock  this  morning — sifting  and 
scouring  some  dozen  ^  buckets'  of 
wash-dirt,  which  means  pretty 
hard  labour  if  we  look  at  the 
ratio  rule  that  two  dishes  of '  wash- 
dirf  equal  one  bucket,  sixty 
buckets  equal  one  '  load,'  and  one 
*  load'  equals  a  ton  of  earth.  Very 
gladly  we  throw  down  pickaxe 
and  sieve,  and  turn  into  our  *  six 
by  eight'  tent  for  the  midday 
meaL  Good  native  meat,  rich 
fat  mutton,  the  universal'  damper,' 
and  British  beer,  with  a  final 
touch  of '  old  peculiar' — ^that  is,  if 
we  happen  to  have  been  in  luck, 
or  have  not  been  down  town  very 
much  of  late.  In  that  case, 
'damper'  and  the  'old  peculiar' 
have  to  be  put  up  with.  A  bad 
old  custom  that,  so  say  the  mo- 
ralists at  home,  of  '  nipping'  old 
peculiar  and  other  '  short'  drinks, 
and  perhaps  it  is  when  taken  as 
these  'nips'  are  at  the  clubs  of 
the  far  East,  and  in  too  many 
houses  at  home ;  but  when  well 
earned,  they  are  not  only  grateful, 
but  almost  necessary  as  medicinal, 
as  men  will  teU  you  who  know 
what  it  is  to  work  hour  after 
hour  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  under  all  conditions.  Well, 
we  sling  our  kettle  and  we  mix 
our '  damper,'  and  we  light  a  pipe 
whilst  the  banquet  is  preparing. 
ThenwefaUto.   We  forget  to  say 
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grace^  or  unfold  onr  napkins ;  but 
some  day  we  hope  that  our  little 
pailtals  of  dirt  will  enable  us  to 
live  where  we  can  do  both ;  after 
the  meat,  somebody — probably  a 
*  new  chum' — produces  canned 
fruits  or  a  bottled  delicacy;  and 
the  same  knives  which  hewed 
through  mutton  and  mixed  the 
flour  of  the  'damper/  wiped  on 
our  moleskins,  or  perhaps  not  at 
all,  serve  for  the  division  of  the 
sweets.  Then  a  pipe  at  our  ease 
under  the  tent  shade,  and  back 
to  our  arm-aching,  often  heart- 
breaking, labour,  which,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  seems  light  after 
so  sumptuous  a  repast.  Very 
often  the  meals  are  enlivened  by 
disturbances  outside,  to  which 
very  little  attention  is  paid  unless 
they  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
regular  row.  Dennis  O'Hegan 
and  Terence  Macdermot  find  the 
after-dinner  siesta  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity for  raising  and  discussing 
questions  of  well-known  difference 
between  them.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  quieted  by  a  few  judicious 
words  from  their  friends ;  but  there 
are  questions,  principally  relative 
to  family  distinctions  and  descent, 
which  invariably  act  on  them  as 
does  a  red  rag  on  a  bulL  Six- 
shooters  are  brought  into  play, 
knives  are  whirled  about,  other 
O'Hegans  and  Macdermots  are 
attiacted  to  the  battle-field,  and 
there  is  no  peace  in  camp  until 
one  or  other  party  is  satisfied  and 
a  good  deal  of  blood  has  been 
shed.  However,  these  scenes, 
thanks  to  a  vigilant  administra- 
tion, are  much  rarer  now  than  in 
the  old  days  of  the  first  gold  rush ; 
and  a  regular  fight  is  something, 
when  found,  to  be  made  note  of. 
Well,  good-bye  to  the  west 
coast  and  O'Hegan  and  Mac- 
dermot, and  over  fifteen  thousand 
miles  back  to  the  old  country  of 
before-dinner  blessings  and  nap- 
kins. 


Her  Majesty^s  138th  regiment 
of  Middlesex  Rifle  Yolanteeis  are 
encamped  on  the  bleakest  of  bleak 
Surrey  commons.  They  are  mider 
canvas  here  for  a  week,  and  aie 
tiying  to  think  that  they  are  only 
playing  at  soldiers.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  gray 
uniforms  one  might  imagine  one- 
self in  a  camp  of  regulars,  in  so 
thoroughly  a  soldier-like  and 
business-like  manner  is  evezy- 
thing  conducted.  It  has  been 
raining  incessantly  for  four  days, 
and  these  gentlemen — ^yes,  genUe- 
men  by  birth  and  education- 
accustomed  to  their  morning  tubs, 
and  their  cosy  clean  beds,  and 
their  nine-o'clock  breakfasts,  and 
their  life  almost  of  otium  cum  dlg- 
nit€Ue,  have  been  quartered  here, 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weatbeTf 
huddled  together  ten  in  a  tent, 
without  even  a  change  of  dothing, 
much  less  luxuries  in  the  shape 
of  clean  linen  and  shaving-water, 
and  are  as  merry  as  crickets  with 
the  prospect  of  another  two  days' 
hard  work  and  roughing  it  before 
them.  They  are  not  a  bit  like 
regulars,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
no  stamp  on  them  of  the  stanted 
factory  hand,  or  of  the  half-starved 
farm-kbourer,  or  of  the  town  pwl- 
birdL  They  are  fine  young  English- 
men, public-school  men  and  uni- 
versity men  many  of  them,  broad 
in  the  shoulder,  clear  of  eye,  firm 
and  active  of  gait ;  men  trained 
on  the  river  and  the  cricket  and 
football  field  to  hardiness  and 
strength.  Just  the  men  for  ef- 
ficient light  infantry.  They  have 
been  out  since  nine  o'clock  this 
morning,  in  heavy  marching 
order^  helmets,  greatcoats  rolled 
over  the  left  shoulder,  water- 
bottles,  havresacks,  rifles,  bayo- 
nets, and  twenty  rounds  of  blank 
cartridge  in  their  pouches ;  scour- 
ing the  country  round,  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud,  beaten  by  cold 
wind  and  driving  rain,  in  pursuit 
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of  an  imaginary  foe.     And  they 
kive  jmt  tramped  with  a  swing- 
11^  step  into  camp  to  the  sonl* 
fdixing  strains  of '  Georgia.'    As 
it  is  one  o'clock  they  are  ready 
lor  their  midday  meal,  of  which 
we  haye  been  invited  to  partake 
by  a  hospitable  sergeant  whom 
we  know  to  be  a  rising  exhibitor 
at  the    Boyal   Academy.     The 
eooks — none  of  your  professional 
army  men,  but  members  of  the 
corps — ^haye  been  slaving  for  two 
hoois  past,  carrying  piles  of  brash- 
wood,  damming  up  leaky  cooking 
trenches,  inducing  damp  fael  to 
bom,  catting  ap  sides  of  beef, 
and  preparing  vegetables ;  and  as 
the  men  march  in,  a  savoory  scent 
sdotes  their  nostrils.  'Batt&lion, 
bait!    Front!    Bight-torn!   Dis- 
miss I'    There  is  a  stampede  of 
gny  coats  to  the  tents ;  impedi- 
menta are  quickly  cast  off;  and  as 
the  lain  has  stopped  for  a  few 
ndnutea,  and  a  ray  of  sunshine 
drops  through  the  banks  of  heavy 
douds,  arms  are  piled  outside  the 
tents,  tent-doors  are  opened  wide, 
and  preparations  made  for  dinner. 
Then  comes   a  sharp  ringing 
bogle    note,  and  the  shout  for 
'  Tent  orderlies  I'  echoes  firom  one 
end  of  the  camp  to   the  other. 
From  each  tent  run  out  the  men 
toid  oif  for  the  day's  dirty  work, 
mge  themselves  in  line,  and  are 
marched  off  to  the  kitchen  trenches. 
Hare  each  man  receives  a  can  of 
meai-aoup  and  three  huge  loaves 
of  bread,  the  lations  for  his  tent^ 
annad  with    which    he  returns 
to  where  his  comrades  have  al- 
laadj  improvised  a  table-cloth  on 
tlia   ground  with   a  waterproof 
Am^  and  seats  with  buckets  or 
graateoate  folded  up.    Then  away 
again  to  the  canteen  for  beer,  and 
the  oidedies  may  sit  down  to  their 
wall-«amed  repast  with  the  rest. 

Xhe  repast,  conaidezing  the  oir- 
emnatances   under   which  it   is 
cooked  and  served  up,  is  very  fair ; 
Toib  mix,  vo.  aixxinT. 


and  if  there  is  a  little  too  much- 
&t,  or  too  little  lean,  or  too  much 
'leather'  about  the  meat,  young 
men  with  vigorous  appetites, 
whetted  by  vigorous  exertion,  are 
not  likely  to  consider  it  as  a  casus 
heUi  with  the  cook.  At  any  rate, 
what  knives  and  forks  there  are 
move  with  considerable  rapidity ; 
cups  and  mugs  seem  never  to 
be  standing  idle ;  and  even  con- 
versation flags,  so  ardent  is  the 
attack  upon  the  victuals.  About 
half-way  through  the  meal  the 
officer  of  the  day,  accompanied 
by  the  orderly  sergeant,  visits  every 
mess  to  hear  complaints,  and  to 
see  that  the  men  have  everything. 
But  there  are  no  complaints  to- 
day, as  the  sergeant  of  our  tent 
says,  with  his  mouth  choke-full  of 
meat,  bread,  and  potatoes;  and 
the  men  are  happy  with  the  regu- 
lation rations,  supplemented  by 
little  dainties  from  the  canteen. 
Then  a  few  beatific  moments  for 
tobacco  consumption,  and  pre- 
paration  must  be  made  for  tho 
afternoon  parade  by  a  general 
cleaning  of  arms  and  furbishing 
up  of  accoutrements. 

There  are  some  Englishmen 
who  are  blessed  with  a  capacity  of 
taking  in  meals  under  any.  cir- 
cumstances. Nothing  seems  to 
unhinge  them  but  unpunctuality 
and  indifferent  cookmg,  which 
they  look  for  at  all  times  and 
places,  and  indulge  in  a  national 
grumble  should  they  not  be  gnir 
tifled  in  these  particular  whims. 
More  especially  does  this  apply 
to  Britons  at  sea  who  are  never 
sick,  and  therefore  hector  it  pretty 
considerably  over  their  less  for- 
tunate fellow-passengers,  to  whom 
a  Toyage  by  steamer  is  tantamount 
to  the  greatest  possible  physical 
suffering.  This  may  be  noted  on 
board  ^  Antwerp  boats  and  the-. 
DnUin  packets ;  but  to  estimate 
move  accurately  the  proportion  of 
sailoiB  to  non-sailors,  let  us  trans- 
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plant  OTuaelTesfbrtliei  abroad,  and 
imagine  onzselves  to  be  on  boaid 
a  China  steamer  homeward  bounds 
and  toeaing,  say,  between  Hong- 
Kong  and  Singapore. 

The  olonda  luive  been  gathering, 
and  the  sea  has  been  behaTing 
itself  in  an  exceedingly  eccentric 
manner  all  the  morning;  little 
ominous  signs  tell  the  old  sailors 
amongst  our  passengers  that  some* 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  is  to  be 
expected — signs  which  would  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  *  griffin'  or 
inexperienced  traveller,  such  as 
the  taking  in  of  the  deck-awnings ; 
the  reefing  of  every  sail;  tiie 
presence  on  the  bridge,  not  only 
of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  but  of 
the  skipper  and  first  officer ;  the 
putting  on  of  mackintoshes  and 
overalls  by  the  crew;  and  the 
eecuring  of  cattle-  and  poultry- 
pens  by  stout  lashings;  not  to 
mention  that  nasty  indescribable 
touch  about  the  wind  which  in- 
variably presages  bad  weather. 
At  half -past  five  the  dinner-gong 
sounds.  There  have  not  been  so 
much  'bull-board'  and  laughter 
and  flirting  to-day  as  usual ;  and 
there  certsonly  is  not  the  cuistom- 
aiy  alacrity,  not  to  say  eagerness, 
consequent  upon  the  sound  of  the 
dinner-gong.  In  fact,  to-day  we 
are  but  a  dozen  at  the  saloon-table; 
in  fine  weather  we  muster  as  many 
as  sixty.  Things  appear  bad  at  sea 
as  we  descend  the  companion  and 
take  a  last  look  round,  and  the 
vessel  rolls  and  pitches  in  a  man- 
ner very  little  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  coming 
meal.  We  begin  under  a  sort  of 
cloud ;  conversation  carried  on  in 
an  undertone ;  laughter  grim  and 
forced ;  the  inquisitive  man,  who 
is  always  bothering  the  skipper 
with  questions  about  our  progress 
and  the  time  of  arrival,  and  who 
notes  everything  in  a  big  diary, 
has  no  skipper  to  talk  to;  the 
humorous  Irish  officer  going  home 


on  furlough  is  quiet  andsobdoed; 
the  effervescing  young  ladies,  on 
their  way  from  being  very  gteit 
dames  at  a  small  China  port  to 
being  nobodies  in  big  London, 
are  groaning  in  their  cabins ;  the 
tobies  are  fitted  with  'fiddles;' 
and  the  sole  representative  of  tiie 
ship's  executive  is  the  doctor, 

'I  suppose  there  ain't  soch 
things  as  regular  storms  outherof 
hints  a  gentleman,  with  a  yeiy 
eager  eye  for  an  answer. 

'  Sometimes  we  get  them  rather 
hot,'  replies  the  doctor. 

'But  not  at  this  time  of  the 
yearf  hopefully  and  confidently 
continues  the  gentleman. 

'  O  yes,  we're  never  fsee  fiom 
them  in  the  China  seas,'  muaa- 
ingly  stotes  the  doctor. 

'  But^'  chimes  in  another  pas- 
senger, 'we  shouldn't  feel  any- 
thing in  a  big  ship  like  thisf 

*  Well,'  replies  the  man  of  medi- 
cine, Tve  known  bigger  shipa 
tlift.n  this-—' 

Here  a  tremendous  crash,  as  if 
the  vessel  were  being  taken  np 
like  an  eggshell  and  crumpled  in 
a  giant  hand,  breaks  the  conv6^ 
sation.  Every  man's  knife  and 
fork  drop  as  ttom  the  infiuenoe  of 
a  galvanic  shock ;  a  steward,  with 
a  large  di9h  of  curry,  loses  his 
balance,  shoots  over  the  saloon 
like  a  cricket-ball,  and  disappeaa 
into  a  cabin;  cries  and  shrieks, 
unpadiamentory  expressions  of  all 
sorts,  issue  &om  the  berths;  glanee 
rattle;  hat-boxes  and  tnuOoB  slide 
and  bump  in  all  directions;  and  by 
one  touch  oftheStormFiend'swand 
our  peaceful  little  world  la  tamed 
to  Pandemonium.  Then  comes  a 
comparatiTe  lull,  and  the  miseiaUs 
remainder  of  the  feasters  proceed 
with  the  renmants  of  the  banquet 
Hot  sickening  dish  foUows  hot 
sickening  dish — ^fat  boiled  joints, 
fowls  smothered  in  butter-«nd 
with  marvellous  ingenuity  there 
seems  to  be  hes^tedinto  the  nu^ 
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•fBiyfhmg  calculated  the  most  to 
diflgDst  us  and  tmn  us  against  our 
BMaL    At  intervals  there  are  big 
ImdieB,  when  one  side  of  the  table 
looks  down  npon  the  other  as 
fioma  giddy  height,  when  glasses 
suspended  in  racks  seem  to  stand 
out  at  right  angles,  and  when 
ffionthfiils  haye  to  be  watched, 
dodged,  and  waited  for;  not  to 
speak  of  all  sorts  of  minor  con- 
▼nkions  and  concussions  which 
oome  at  odd  unexpected  moments, 
and  create  more  ill-temper  andmis- 
ehief  than  the  big  lurches.     Our 
party  is  sadly  reduced  by  deser- 
tions, and  consists  of  the  doctor, 
the  second  officer,  four  hardened 
taYeUers,  and  a  sturdy  old  York- 
shire lady,  who  retires  from  and 
ntoms  to  the  table  at  intervals, 
much  to  the  mingled  admiration 
and  disgust  of  the  others.    Stag- 
genng  stewards  at  length  sweep 
away  the  plates  and  dishes,  and 
phM»  our  bottles  of  wine  securely 
between  the  *  fiddles  ;*  we,  cling- 
ing like  monkeys  to  the  seats  and 
table,  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
as  jovial  as   circumstances  will 
permit.     We  shut  our  ears  to  the 
groans,  lamentations,  and  divers 
other   more    suggestive   sounds  ; 
and  the  doctor,  a  shrewd  witty 
Aberdonian,  commences  one  of 
his  choicest  yams;  we  balance 
our  ghuees  as  best  we  can,  when 
a  mighty  shock,  greater  than  any 
WB    have   experienced    hitherto, 
■eems  to  turn  the  huge  yessel  up- 
side  down.    Away  spin  plates, 
botdee,  and  glasses,  and  we  are 
flU  jerked  bodily  out  of  our  seats, 
and  rolled  away  in  a  confused 
straggling  mass  dfheads,  arms,and 
kg;s  the  whole  length  ofthe  saloon. 
A  soimd  of  rushing  water  fires  still 
farther  our  imaginations :  we  are 
eonrineed  that  everything  is  over 
iriOk  us  this  time;  but  somehow 
or  oilier  manage  to  pull  ourselves 
together^  and  discover  that  after 
all  we  are  not  doomed  to  a  watery 


grave.  Thenthe  storm  seems  to  mo- 
derate, and  we  have  pluck  enough 
to  put  our  noses  out  above  the 
hatchway.  An  officer,  wrapped  to 
the  eyes  in  mackintoshes,  stumbles 
along  the  deck,  points  to  the  ruin 
and  desolation  on  deck,  and  in* 
forms  us  that  it  has  been  '  touch 
and  go|  with  us  for  the  last  hour, 
and  that  we  have  weathered  a  very 
bad  specimen  of  a  typhoon  in  the 
China  Seas.  We  have  met  each 
other  at  intervals  since,  and  in- 
variably agree  that  our  dinner  on 
board  the  stout  old  P.  and  O. 
steamer  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable within  any  of  our  recol- 
lections. 

I  had  heard  and  read  that  there 
were  yet  places  in  London  where  . 
one  could  get  a  good  old-fashioned 
meal,  amidst  good  old-fSEishioned 
surroundings,  at  a  good  old-fa- 
shioned price.  As  I  am  fond  of 
digging  and  delving  after  remains 
of  old  London,  painfully  aware  of 
the  fitct  that  day  by  day  the  old 
edifice  is  being  swept  away  in  the 
advance  of  modem  civilisation  and 
improvement,  one  day  I  dived 
down  an  old  dusky  court  oif  Fleet- 
street,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
realising  my  dreams.  So  flEur  back 
from  the  street,  that  the  roar  of 
the  great  seething  world  was 
muffled  to  a  gentle  hum,  stood  my 
tavern.  Very  dark,  very  dingy, 
was  the  old  place ;  yet  the  stamp 
of  a  faded  superiority,  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  once  played 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  part 
in  the  social  life  of  the  day,  still 
clung  to  it.  Once  it  had  been  as 
well  known  a  place  as  the  Holbom 
or  Criterion  of  to-day,  and  it  was 
with  pleasure  that  my  eyes  wan- 
dered £rom  the  big  carved  wooden 
doorway  to  the  row  of  deep  re- 
cessed windows,  through  the  ca- 
yemous  bar  into  a  long  dim  cof- 
fee-room, all  of  the  well-known 
and  much  imitated  Queen  Anne 
type.     I  descended  to  the  " 
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descent  into  a  house  is  a  Yeiy  re- 
spectable stamp  of  antiquity — an 
odd  little  corner,  fitted  with  a 
metal  counter,  a  Eliding  window, 
and  shelves  decked  with  fat  little 
barrels,  huge  china  bowls,  and 
piles  of  guttering  glass — ^to  the 
coffee-room.  And  here^  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  every-day  life  of 
modem  London^  I  was  In  the 
presence  of  the  past,  and  seemed 
to  lose  all  idea  that  I  was  in  any 
other  world  than  that  of  wigs  and 
swords,  laced  coats,  patches,  fur- 
belows, and  high-heeled  shoes. 

I  ensconced  myself  in  one  of  the 
high-backed  dens,  and  gazed  out 
on  to  a  garden  belonging  to  one 
of  the  smallest  Inns  of  Court, 
until  it  should  please  a  venerable 
waiter,  who  was  polishing  glasses 
behind  a  screen  in  the  comer,  to 
attend  to  my  wants.  When  he 
had  completed  his  task  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  paddled  up  to  me. 
*  A  nice  little  dmner,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 
A  little  bit  of  fish,  a  couple  of 
Iamb  chops,  a  spring  chicken,  and 
a  gooseberry  tart.  Yes,  sir;  in 
ten  minutes,  sir.  What  wine 
would  you  like,  sir?'  All  this 
with  deliberation ;  no  scurry  and 
hurry,  no  panting  and  whisking 
of  cmmbs,  as  if  in  for  an  athletic 
competition..  And  I  made  a  very 
excellent  dinner,  washed  down 
by  a  very  good  bottle  of  Saint 
Est^phe,  and  all  at  a  very  moder- 
ate rate.  The  fish  was  firesh,  and 
boiled  perfectly ;  the  chops  were 
of  lamb,  and  not  of  old  mutton ; 
the  chicken  was  not  all  legs  and 
carcass;  the  vegetables  were  un- 
exceptionable. And  what  did  I 
pay  for  all  this  substantiality  and 
excellence?  Will  the  modem 
diner-out  and  consequent  grumbler 
at  indifferent  fare  and  high  prices 
believe  me  if  I  tell  him  that  the 
^dem'd  total'  amounted  to  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  ?  Then  I 
sat  and  watched  the  guests  who 
came  in.  Mostly  ancient  lawyers ; 


here  and  theie  an  old-fadiioiiBd 
traveller,  who  has  walked  from 
one  of  the  metropohtan  stations, 
and  is  making  believe  that  he  has 
just  alighted  from  the  *  Comet'  or 
'  Defiance,'  as  he  hurls  his  pile  of 
rugs  into  a  comer,  mbs  bis  handa^ 
and  shouts  'Waiter f  in  stentoriaa 
tones.  There  is  none  of  the  gas 
and  confusion  and  Babel  of  the 
modem  chop-house  about  the  old 
place;  the  footsteps  aie  muffled 
in  the  deepest  of  carpets,  and  the 
voices  -seem  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  old  stuffy  air  of  the  daik 
old-fashioned  room.  The  hoiue 
is  pulled  down,  and  with  it  has 
been  severed  one  of  the  last  links 
which  bind  modem  to  old  London. 

And  as  we  may  dine  in  the 
heart  of  our  great  city  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  so  may  we  find 
here  and  there,  within  an  easy 
railway  journey  of  the  metropolis, 
relics  of  old  English  mstic  inn 
life,  spared  from  the  general  rain 
brought  about  by  the  introda&- 
tion  of  railways.  We  must  get 
well  beyond  bricks  and  mc^tar, 
however,  and  keep  our  eyes  well 
open,  80  as  to  discrinunate  be- 
tween the  genuine  article  and  the 
mushroom  substitute  which  pan- 
ders to  prevailing  popular  taste 
by  assuming  what  it  has  not. 

We  heard,  some  months  back, 
that  a  railway  company  was  about 
to  invade  one  of  our  pet  Kentish 
solitudes ;  so  we  resolved  toiralk 
out  and  taste  old  pleasures  eio 
they  should  be  banished  for  ever 
out  of  our  reach. 

It  was  dusk  ere  the  last  torn 
of  the  road  brought  us  within 
sight  of  the  object  of  our  pil- 
grimage, and  we  were  glad  to  see 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  advanee  of  the 
destroyer  had  not  taken  an  scttTS 
shape  as  yet,  but  was  limited  far 
the  delineation,  by  means  of  tail 
posts,  of  the  patti  he  meant  to. 
take  when  he  did  come. 

'Let's  have  a  dinner  of  the  old 
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maiy^  said  we  to  oar  host,  one 
John  Bennenden,  a  mighty 
ezicketer  and  no  small  talker. 

'  In  the  old  room,  sir,  and  in 
the  old  style  ?    Yes,  sir.' 

Meanwhile  we  had  a  look 
lonnd  the  place.  The  Straw- 
heny  had  been  an  inn  of  some 
repute,  for  it  stood  in  the  main 
Pover-road,  and  was  a  changing 
pkee  for  the  coach-teams.  Huge 
ranges  of  stabling  and  outhouses 
still  attested  departed  grandeur, 
end  we  were  saddened  to  see  that 
the  old  black  walls  were  covered 
with  announcements  of  the  rail- 
wsy  extension.  About  the  house 
itself  there  was  Httle  for  the 
artist  to  note  save  that  it  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  rambling, 
many-oomered,  many-chimneyed, 
quaintly-roofed  English  country 
hostelry.  In  front  stood  a  huge 
oak-tree,  from  which  hung  a  re- 
presentation of  a  huge  strawberry, 
outrageoualy  plump  as  to  shape, 
and  unnaturally  red  as  to  colour, 
but  for  all  that  looked  upon  by 
the  natiTes  as  a  marvel  of  art; 
and  under  the  tree  were  tables 
and  seats  in  the  old  style,  at 
which,  in  an  age  when  there  were 
village  philosophers  and  gossips, 
lively  and  loud  political  discus- 
sions would  be  held.  '  Our  room,' 
as  we  called  it,  looked  pleasantly 
out  on  to  a  broad  lawn  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  trimly-kept  hedge, 
over  which  we  could  feast  our 
eyes  npon  as  beautiful  a  stretch 
ef  iftll,  dale,  and  wood  as  there  is 
in  England.  The  windows  of 
<  our  room'  opened  straight  on  to 
the  grass,  whereon  were  Chinese 
«ane  chairs  for  the  ei\joyment  of 
after-dinner  cigars  and  talk ;  and 
it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of 
teal  regret  that  we  looked  out  at 
the  weU-known  scene  and  realised 
that  it  was  to  be  for  the  last  time. 
Our  little  sentimental  pause  was 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  John 
"Bennwiiden    with    the    dinner. 


Smile  not,  reader,  nor  complain 
that  you  have  been  lured  on  to 
greater  expectations,  when  you 
learn  that  this  dinner  consisted  of 
ham  and  eggs,  cherries  and  cream, 
and  good  Kent  ale.  Ham  and 
eggs  we  had  always  had  when  we 
arrived  here  hungry  upon  our 
walking  expeditions,  and  ham  and 
eggs  we  resolved  to  have  at  this 
our  fjArewell  banquet  But  such 
ham  and  such  eggs!  None  of 
your  nasty  little  shrivelled-up 
pieces  of  leather,  with  a  tangled 
yellow -and -white  mass  dotted 
here  and  there,  steeped  in  greasy 
liquor,  such  as  form  the  orthodox 
"am  and  heggs'  of  the  BritLsh 
roadside  inn;  but  a  huge  dish 
filled  with  the  most  deliciously- 
scented  ham,  whereon  reposed  a 
half-dozen  of  large,  plump,  fresh 
eggs;  this,  eaten  with  home- 
made bread,  and  washed  down  by 
the  home-brewed,  was  a  banquet 
for  a  monarch.  Then  the  large 
''  white-hearts,'  freshly  pluck^ 
from  the  orchard  beyond  the 
hedge,  and  the  thick  pure  clotted 
cream  !  We  seemed  to  forget  our 
sadness  amidst  the  excellence  of 
our  fare  and  the  joviality  of  our 
conversation;  but  it  came  back 
with  redoubled  force  when  we 
sat  out  in  the  long  chairs  and 
watched  the  smoke  from  our 
pipes  ascend  to  the  clear  evening 
sky  as  we  had  so  often  done  before^ 
It  was  a  wrench,  this  parting  with 
our  old  inn,  and  we  had  not  much 
joviality  left  in  us  when,  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards,  we  pledged  old 
John  in  his  favourite  /  yard'  glass, 
which,  said  he,  had  been  in  the 
house  since  the  Bestoration.  And 
we  never  saw  the  place  under  its 
old  guise  again.  The  railway 
came,  the  viUage  grew  into  an 
opulent  suburb,  the  Strawberry, 
although  retaining  the  old  name, 
was  converted  into  a  glittering 
gin-palace,  the  oak-tree  was  cut 
down,  and  we  actually  knew  the 
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rJace  no  moie.  But  the  beauti^ 
KentiBh  yiew  remainB,  and  we 
often  talk  of  the  old  Strawbeny 
and  oni  last  dinner  there. 

By  no  means  so  laxuriotis  even 
as  this  humble  ham-and-^gg  din- 
ner was  one  Christmas  banquet 
at  which  I  *  assisted'  during  the 
memorable  siege  of  Paris  in  the 
year  1870.  There  were  three  of 
US— young  Englishmen— students 
by  profession,  observers  of  men, 
life,  and  manners  by  actual  occu- 
pation, who,  until  the  time  of 
war,  rented  three  humble  rooms 
Texy  high  up  a  very  high  house 
in  the  Bue  des  Saints  Pires.  We 
led  a  reckless  happy-go-lucky  sort 
of  a  life  so  long  as  our  funds  per- 
mitted us;  and  when  circum- 
stances compelled  steadiness  and 
retrenchment,  betook  ourselyes 
with  vigour  to  our  *  studies.' 
WhenQ^many,  however,  marched 
to  the  gates  of  Paris,  our  vocation 
was  gone.  Not  simply  that  we 
yielded  to  the  univmal  efferves- 
eenoe  and  excitement ;  but  that, 
had  we  been  minded  to  ccmtinue 
our  student's  life,  we  could  not 
have  done  so.  When  we  beheld 
our  venerated  lecturer  on  com- 

Cve  anatomy  a  lieutenant  of 
K)ns,  our  professor  of  physi- 
ology seigeant  in  a  line  regiment, 
and  our  botanical  instructor  caper- 
ing in  blue  and  gold  at  the  head 
of  a  dashing  companv  of '  Eolair- 
•urs  de  la  S^e^'  we  threw 
away  note-book  and  pen,  and  of- 
fered our  services  in  the  Garde 
Mobile.  We  saw  a  little  service 
at  Le  Bourget,  Mont  Avron,  and 
the  sortie  of  December  21,  and 
got  a  pretty  name  for  boyish  fool- 
nardiness  and  impatience ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  our  arduous  duties  con- 
sisted of  swaggering  about  our 
fitvourite  restaurants  with  the 
erowd  of  amateur  soldiers,  half  of 
whom  had  never  heard  a^'^  de 
dome  fired,  and  the  other  half 
oould  hardly  tell  the  difference 


between  the  foresight  and  the 
backsi^t  of  a  rifle.  But  men 
were  killed  by  constant  sorties 
and  exposure  to  the  tenible  wea- 
ther ;  eveiy  pair  of  aims  capable 
of  carrying  a  rifle  had  to  be  im- 
pressed into  the  public  service, 
and  for  every  one  there  were  dan- 
ger, privations,  and  hazd  work 
Then  proyisions  began  to  fed], 
and  prices  b^gan  to  rise ;  we  knew 
that  hampers  of  good  things,  con- 
signed to  us  by  fond  relations  in 
the  belief  that  Paris,  the  city  of 
fashion  and  luxury,  could  make 
but  a  feeble  resistanoe  to  Teuton 
veterans,  were  somewhere  aboat 
outside — ^perhaps  stowed  away  in 
some  blockaded  railway  station, 
or,  more  probably,  in  Gennan 
stomachs ;  and  this  a^^ravated  onr 
distress.  A  turkey  fetched  one 
hundred  francs,  radishes  were  ten 
francs  the  bunch,  champagne  five 
francs  the  glass,  eggs  one  franc 
each ;  but  plenty  of  tobacco,  ean 
de  vie,  and  Strasbourg  beer  con- 
soled us  somewhat,  and  our  guard- 
room at  the  Porte  Maillot  was 
jovial  enough  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Christmas-time  approached,  and 
there  were  no  signs  either  that 
the  Germans  were  going  to  lea?e 
us,  or  that  Trochn  would  hang 
out  the  white  flag.  We  thou^^t 
of  the  preparations  for  the  festal 
season  at  home :  visions  of  groan- 
ing tables  and  abundant  waste 
presented  themselves  to  us  aa  we 
sat  over  the  most  meagre  of  bon- 
illis  in  the  coldest  of  casemates. 

'l^ever  mind,'  said  Aikin,  one 
of  my  English  friends,  <  we*]!  have 
something  scrumptious  for  Christ- 
mas. Pm  not  going  to  let  the 
clay  go  by  without  some  sort  of 
a  celebration ;  I  don't  knowwhat 
you  fallows  are  going  to  do.  How 
much  cash  can  we  raise  betweenuflf 

We  made  up  about  a  hundred 
and  fiffy  francs,  and  this  we  de- 
termined should  be  consecrated  to 
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«  banquet.  Christmas  moming 
tame,  qnite  in  the  'good  old- 
ftshioned'  style  of  the  iUnstrated 
papers:  thennometer  twelve  de- 
giM  below  zero;  the  ground 
haidas  iron  and  glistening  with 
hard  snow. 

'The  three  Englishmen  want  to 
he  excused  guiurd-mounting  to- 
dajy  sir,'  said  the  geod-natured 
seigeant  of  our  section  to  lieu- 
leziant  BouiUabaisse. 

'What  forf  asked  the  lieuten- 
ant 'Are  they  ill?  They  ought 
to  be  accustomed  to  this  sort  of 
thing.' 

'  No,  sir,  they're  not  ill ;  they're 
better  than  any  of  us  are.  But 
they  want  to  keep  their  English 
festival,  and  have  a  dinner.  They 
are  yery  good  at  drill,  and  fight 
like  demons ;  so  I  do  not  think 
you  need  refuse  them.' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  lieutenant. 

So  we  sallied  forth,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  worthy  sergeant, 
to  foT^e  for  victuals.  At  the 
«nd  of  an  hour  we  returned  with 
a  brace  of  rabbits — got  as  a  great 
bargain  for  twenty  francs — an 
aged  chicken,  a  pot  of  condensed 
mOk,  some  siege-bread,  hard  and 
black  as  rock,  and  a  variegated 
aalad.  These  delicacies,  together 
with  half  a  dozen  rations  of  rum, 
some  Strasbourg  beer,  and  a  keg 
•of  eau  de  vie,  we  conveyed  to  the 
banqueting-hall,  a  sheltered  hut 
dose  to  the  Etat-Major.  The 
smell  of  the  cooking  tii^lated  the 
nostrils  of  many  a  poor  half- 
starved  *  Moblot,  who  wondered 
how  on  earth  those  Englishmen 
•contrived  to  scrape  together  a 
feast  unknown  in  quality  even  to 
the  gourmets  on  the  staff.  If  my 
readers  can  picture  to  themselves 
the  Uce  of  a  weary  penniless 
tramp  with  a  cold  joint  and  a  jug 
•of  beer  set  before  him,  they  can 
form  a  fair  idea  of  the  counten- 
imcea  of  us  five  hungry  Moblots 
irhen   the   first   course   of  the 


Christinas  banquet  was  served. 
For  fiilly  five  minutes  not  a  sound 
was  hea^  but  the  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  the  crushing  of 
bones  between  hungry  teeth. 
Qradually,  as  our  stomachs  felt 
easier,  our  tongues  loosened ;  we 
laughed  and  chatted  and  joked 
as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  hungry  angry  enemy  within 
half  a  mUe  of  us.  Now  and  then 
a  wistM  face  peered  in;  and 
more  than  once  our  laughter  was 
suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  sullen  boom  of  a  shell 
close  by  us.  We  sang  out  invari- 
ably to  the  owner  of  the  wistful 
face  to  enter  and  have  a  glass ; 
but  to  the  shells  we  paid  no  at- 
tention whatever  after  the  first 
two  or  three.  When  nothing  re- 
mained of  the  solid  viands,  the 
keg  of  eau  de  vie  was  broached 
as  tenderly  as  if  it  held  gold-dust ; 
and  the  time-honoured  toast  of 
'The  old  folks  at  home'  was 
given  and  drunk  with  three  ring- 
ing cheers,  which  brought  heada 
out  of  every  hut  on  the  battery,  and 
caused  Lieutenant  Bouillabaisse 
to  ask  if  a  German  gun  had  been 
dismounted.  Then  the  sergeant 
gave  us  one  of  B^ranger's  songs, 
and  w6  drank  '  France  and  Eng- 
land' with  farther  cheering.  And 
so  we  carried  on  our  Christmas 
feast,  until  one  of  us  proposed 
that  the  commandant  of  the  post 
should  be  invited  to  crack  a  glass 
with  us. 

'  Do  you  think  hell  condescend 
to  come  f  I  asked. 

'What !  old"  Alive  and  Dead" 
condescend  to  come  where  there's 
a  glass  of  cognac  and  good  com- 
pany I  Try  him,'  said  the  ser- 
geant. '  Besides,  we're  all  equal 
here,  and  there's  no  condescension 
in  the  matter.' 

So  we  ran  over  to  the  Etat- 
Migor. 

•Well,  my  boys,  what  is  itf 
asked  the  veteran,  who  was  re- 
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dining  on  his  wooden  pallet,  his 
martial  cloak  aronnd  hun,  a  Crer- 
man  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
▼olnme  of  Panl  de  Eock  in  his 
hand. 

*  Please,  sir,  -we  Ve  got  a  Christ- 
mas party  over  in  casemate  num- 
ber twelve;  will  you  come  and 
taste  our  cognac  f 

<Ay,  that  I  will,'  said  the 
yeteran,  leaping  up  at  the  word 
*  cognac ;'  and  we  sallied  forth. 

Just  as  we  got  well  into  the 
open,  a  large  shell  sailed  majesti- 
cally down  apparently  upon  our 
heads.  '  Ventre  k  terre  !'  was  the 
dy;  and  as  if  we  had  been 
moyed  by  clockwork  we  sprawled 
on  to  the  snow,  and  watched  the 
great  brute  descend  and  burst  in- 
to a  thousand  nasty  fragments. 
Then  we  ran  for  the   casemate. 


The  old  mi^or,  who  had  gained 
his  name  ^  Aliye  and  Dead'  from 
the  charmed  life  he  was  said  ti» 
possess,  soon  entered  into  tike 
spirit  of  our  fan,  and  was  ioxe- 
most  in  laugh,  song,  and  jesL 
Not  until  the  keg  of  cognac  was 
dry  did  we  break  up  our  meeting 
with  'Auld  Lang  Syne,'  sung  in 
the  good  old  British  fashion,  arms 
crossed  and  feet  on  the  table. 

So  we  kept  our  Ohristmas-daj. 
Forty-eight  hours  later  came  the 
great  sortie,  and  poor  old  '  Alive 
and  Dead'  received  his  quietus 
from  a  Bavarian  bayonet  as  h» 
was  leading  his  battalion  on  ta 
the  chaige.  When  we  EngKsfa- 
men  meet  now,  we  never  £ftil  to 
talk  of  our  Christmas  dinner  at 
casemate  number  twelve,  Porie 
Maillot,  Paris,  anno  1870.     • 


OOMma  SUMMEB. 


Skowt  white  upon  the  hedge-sprays  are  the  blossoms  of  the  thorn. 
And  the  cowslip  gilds  the  meadows,  and  the  May-tide's  dewy  mom 
Is  redolent  of  fra^ance  from  a  thousand  flower^bells ; 
Every  bird  and  every  blossom  of  the  coming  summer  tells. 

There  is  perfume  from  the  green  lanes,  there  is  music  in  the  breese^ 
In  the  rustling  of  the  tall  grass,  in  the  swaying  of  the  trees, 
In  the  cuckoo's  jocund  calUng  from  the  copse  that  crowns  the  hill, 
In  the  babbling  midst  ito  lilies  of  yon  brooklet's  silver  rilL 

*  Soon  the  roses  of  the  summer  will  bloom  with  sunny  June  !' 

The  nightingale  clear  warbles,  with  his  swelling  throat  artune; 

As  he  trills,  and  jerks,  and  bubbles,  through  the  moonlit  soft  Hay- 

night, 
Whilst  his  dun  mate  o'er  her  nest  broods,  her  Uack  eye  glancing 

bright 

In  response  to  his  sweet  love-song,  and  her  callow  babes  are  pressed, 
With  a  tender  trembling  rapture,  to  her  fostering  mother-breast; 
And  through  the  leafy  woodlands  reechoes  this  refrain 
From  the  minstrel  on  the  hawthorn,  *  Summerl  summer  comes  tigURT 

A.  H.B. 
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*You  all  knew  Sandy  McPher- 
8onf  said  our  Colonel. 

'Intimately!'  •PerfecUy!'  'As 
well  as  my  own  brother,  sir !'  most 
of  US  replied,  tbough,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  there  was  not  a  roan  at  that 
ittfiflB*table  who  had  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  McPherson  before.  You  see, 
it  was  the  commanding  officer 
who  spoke,  and  it  was  always 
lifiky  saying  him  nay  when  he 
expected  yea. 

*Xhey  used  to  call  him,  yon 
recoHect, «  The  Great  Unwashed  /' 
a  vulgar  but  appropriate  sobri- 
gudy  neyertheless,'  continued  the 
cIiidE»  *  Great,  on  account  of  his 
body  and  preciously  ugly  person ; 
imwadied,  by  reason  of  his  ac- 
ovdiied  scant  acquaintance  with 
brown  Windsor,  spring-water,  and 
As  ftmctions  of  the  dhirzees  and 
4Mi«9,  ie.  tailors  and  washer- 
Mtt  ef  the  land« 

.  ^Qn  his  coffee  estate  in  the 
Wmtains,  and  among  his  un- 
Aqpod  and  unscrubbed  coolies, 
fliSs  disregard  for  the  comforts 
mi  eonveniences  of  life  went  for 
aoHifaig,  perhaps  it  was  even  in 
hepiag  with  the  surroundings; 
bat  when  he  came  down  to  this 
city,  walked  in  its  public  gardens 
and  esplanade,  or  showed  with 
its  sweUs  at  the  band,  his  appear- 
tnoewassomethingtoo  outrageous, 
and  hk  brother  K.C.B.S,  meaning 
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Knights  of  the  CoflEee  Berry,  and 
not,  as  you  might  suppose,  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  dressy  men 
hereabouts,  whatever  else  they  are 
on  their  plantations,  cast  him 
completely  into  the  shade  by  their 
get-up  and  gorgeousness. 

'  As  for  the  spinsters  and  young 
widows  of  the  station,  by  "  Mars, 
Bacchus,  Apollo,  virorum,"  as 
Colonel  Damas  in  the  play  puts 
it,  there  was  scarce  one  but  who 
fought  shy  of  admitting  him  in- 
to her  presence  as  a  morning 
visitor,  much  less  as  a  suitor, 
though  many  of  these  blooming 
ladies  were  on  the  sharp  look-out 
for  the  silken  chains  of  matri- 
mony, and  Barkis — that  is  to  say, 
McPherson — ^was,  as  they  knew, 
willing. 

'But,  disadvantages  of  person 
and  attire  notwithstanding,  he 
was  a  right  good  fellow,  this  same 
gentleman.  He  was  honest,  hard- 
working, thrifty,  simple-minded ; 
and  from  being  a  mere  adventurer 
without  interest,  friends,  or  money, 
he  had,  self-helped  only,  saved  up 
the  bawbees  little  by  little ;  had 
bought  patch  after  patch,  acre  after 
acre,  of  virgin  land ;  cut  down  its 
timber,  cleared  it,  planted  it ;  and 
now  he  had  squatted  down  free 
from  encumbrances  on  Mia&  Craig 
as  he  called  his  property,  as  pretty 
and  as  fruitful  a  small  coffee  estate 
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as  conld  be  fonad  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  districts  of  this 
lovely  island. 

'  I  wish  that  I  could  give  you 
even  a  £siint  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  as  it  stood 
on  a  range  of  lofty  hills  looking 
out  on  still  higher  mountains, 
clothed  to  their  very  summits 
with  hoary  forest- trees.  I  wish  I 
could  paint  that  mighty  waterfall, 
almost  beside  the  house,  as  it 
came  rushing  and  tearing  over 
beds  and  boulders  of  rock,  tum- 
bling with  an  incessant  roar  into 
a  foaming  river  below.  I  would 
I  were  able  to  picture  the  slopes 
green  with  scented  grass,  the 
fields  white  at  one  season  with 
the  snowy  blossoms,  and  at 
another  red  with  the  ripening 
fruit  of  the  coffee-bushes,  the  tower- 
ing cragsglowingwith  bright  tropi- 
cal flowers,  and  the  steep  declivities 
verdant  to  their  very  bases  with 
ferns  and  lichens.  I  can't  do  it, 
boys,  and  I  won't  try.  All  that  I 
want  to  let  you  know  is,  that  it 
was  a  deuced  nice  sort  of  a  place, 
this  habitat  of  the  McPherson ; 
and  that  to  be  settled  there  with 
one's  household  gods,  and  coflTee 
selling  at  seventy  or  eighty  shil- 
lings per  hundredweight  in  the 
market,  would  pay  a  precious 
deal  better  than  does  her  mo^t 
gracious  Majesty — God  bless  her  ! 
— and  the  command  of  this  dear 
old  corps  with  its  unruly  subs. 

'  So,  no  doubt,  too,  thought  its 
owner  as  he  lolled  and  smoked 
at  his  cottage-front  and  gazed  at 
the  silver  bloom,  or  the  ruddy 
cherries  of  his  trees  growing  al- 
most up  to  the  very  door.  But 
it  was  a  poor,  ungamished,*  com- 
fortlesS|  higgledy-piggledy  sort  of 
a  homestead  that  same  dwelling- 
house;  for,  whatever  else  friend 
Sandy  had  done  towards  the 
beautifying  and  fertilising  of  his 
lend,  his  roof-tree,  like  his  ward- 
robe, had  been  utterly  neglected. 


Both  wanted  just  exactly  what 
he  thought  they  did — the  wife 
element  to  set  them  ehip-shape 
and  presentable;  and,  as  yoa 
have  heard  before,  for  that  de- 
sideratum he  was  on  the  qui- 
vive. 

*  Now  you  young  gentlemen 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  lawn-ten- 
nising,  afternoon  teaing,  talking, 
spooning,  walking,  driving,  with 
all  the  feminines,  plain  and 
coloured,  of  this  place,  and  who 
think  that  you  have  only  to  aak 
and  be  received, — which  I  beg 
and  entreat  you  will  not  put  to 
the  test,  cutting  up  the  mess  and 
so  on — can't  perhaps  realise  to 
yourselves  the  difficulties  the 
worthy  I  am  speaking  of  bad  met 
with  in  even  this  overstocked 
matrimonial  emporium.  The  An- 
glefralls,  the  Hunters,  the  Hookers, 
lots  of  girls  whom  I  will  not  name, 
had  snubbed  or  turned  up  their 
pretty  noses  at  him  when  be  came 
a- wooing;  and  so,  nolens  volensj 
he  remained  a  bachelor,  anathe- 
matising his  ill-luck,  and  venting 
hisdisappointmentsupon  the  backs 
of  shirking  and  recusant  Tamil 
coolies,  the  recognised  natural 
enemies  of  coffee  and  the  scape- 
goats of  its  cultivators. 

'Then  as  a  last  resource  he 
sought,  from  his  brethren  of  the 
berry  around,  counsel  as  to  the 
most  advisable  method  of  getting 
the  so-needed  helpmate ;  and  the 
first  man  he  consulted  was  Heir 
Thaler,  a  successful  and  rich  Ger- 
man whose  estate  bordered  on 
Ailsa  Craig. 

"  So,  so  i"  said  that  personage. 
"  Zere  is  noting  more  easy.  Zave 
off  zat  ragget  beard,  bum  in  ze 
fire  zose  old  clodes  not  fit  for 
'Oundsditch  or  any  Juden  Strasse, 
buy  von  big  tob,  mein  frend,  get 
zome  £urope-mu8ter  coats,  and 
zen  return  to  ze  frauleins  and 
vidder-fraus  vid  «e  monish-bagB  in 
ze  'ands.    If  zej  viil  not  'ave  zou, 
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zey  Till  take  ze  rupee ;  trost  'em 
for  at,  my  zon." 

'  Bat  the  lecommendatioii  was 
nnpalatabley  and  to  a  great  extent 
impracticable^  bo  another  Jidua 
Adutte$  was  appealed  to,  one 
Jack  le  Geste,  a  man  much  ad- 
dicted to  chaff  and  practical  jok- 
ing. 

"In  this  land  of  pearls  and 
piecions  stones,  no  go,  dear  boy," 
said  Mr.  le  G.  "From  Dondra 
Head  to  Point  Calamere — north, 
south,  east,  west — the  women 
won't  look  at  yon ;  that  you  have 
found  out  long  ago.  Give  up 
hunting,  then,  in  these  oft-trod 
colonial  fields,  and  draw  the  home 
eoTeis.  Don't  you  happen  to 
know  any  bonny  lassie  in  your 
own '  Caledonia  stem  and  wild,' 
or  a  pretty  colleen  in  the  oisle  of 
whillelahs  and  shamrocks,  who 
would  b^  glad  to  share  curry  and 
rice  with  you  ?  Go  and  try  those 
parts;  if  not,  have  a  haphazard 
shy  at  where  I  hail  from,  the 
Channel  Islands.  Spins — ay,  and 
piecious  good-looking  ones  too — 
are  as  plentiful  there  as  cocoa-nuts 
are  here,  and  maybe  one  of  them 
might  be  induced  to  clear  out  in 
your  fiiYour.  Failing  those  islets, 
I  know  of  no  other  dodge  than 
indenting  upon  one  of  those  co- 
operatiTe  associations  which  fur- 
lush  eyerything,  even  to  a  better- 
balC.  But  mind,  old  man,  they 
keep  a  roster  for  foreign  service 
in  their  offices :  first  lady  on  the 
list,  plain  or  pretty,  first  for  duty; 
you  pays  your  money,  but  you 
don't  take  your  choice." 

'But  these  suggestions  also 
were  considered  infeasible,  and 
pat  aside.  Presently,  however,  a 
thought  struek  McPheison. 

''Le  Geste,"  said  he,  ''when 
I  was  a  boy  there  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  father's 
manae  a  widowed  lady  with  two 
or  three  then  wee,  very  wee, 
danghtcora.    From  what   I   can 


recollect  of  them  their  means 
were  cramped,  not  to  say  scanty, 
but  they  were  of  good  blood  and 
form.  One  of  the  children,  the 
eldest  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
was  called  Efiie — Effie  JS'eedum, 
and  promised  to  be  bonny,  for  I 
can  faintly  recall  her  blue  eyes, 
flaxen  hair,  rosy  complexion,  and 
jimp  little  figure.  If  she  be  alive 
she  must  be  close  on  thirty ;  for 
it  is  many  years  since  I  came 
out  here  a  stripling,  and  was 
Chinna  Doray  [Anglic^,  little 
master^  on  the  Paycock  estate,  as 
my  kind  employer  styled  that 
property.  Mrs.  Needum  knew 
me  well — better,  indeed,  than  I 
knew  her.  I  wonder  if  she  and 
the  bairns  be  in  the  land  of  the 
leal  or  the  living." 

"Write  indjreetly  and  in- 
quire." 

'And  Sandy  did  so,  and  ascer- 
tained that  his  old  acquaintances, 
MissEffie  included,  were  still  alive, 
and  proudly  bearing  np  against  the 
res  anguata  domi.  Armed  with 
which  intelligence  he  once  again 
returned  to  Le  Geste. 

"It  is  aU  right  now,  Mac," 
said  he;  "your  course  ia  as  clear 
as  day.  Send  a  '  chit'  to  mater- 
familias  N. ;  tell  her  that  you  are 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  own  lands 
and  cattle,  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants ;  that  you  want  to  settle; 
that  as  a  whipper-snapper  you 
liked — no,  better  say  loved — Miss 
Effie,  and  ask  her  in  plain  Eng- 
lish to  come  out  and  marry  you. 
Above  all  things,  though,  be  sure 
and  send  your  photograph ;  you 
are  not  such  a  very,  very  hsA- 
looking  chap,  Sandy,  if  you  would 
only  dress  like  a  Christian,  audi 
not  like  a  coolie." 

'  So  the  letter  was  written,  sub- 
mitted to  Le  Geste's  inspection, 
sealing,  posting,  and  in  due  course 
was  received  by  the  Needums,  in 
whose  little  household  it  created 
no  small  amount  of  astonishment, 
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and  -was  mnch  spelt  and  pondered 
oyer,  especially  by  the  damsel 
most  concerned — still  a  comely  if 
eren  a  somewhat  pcusS  body — 
— and  who,  after  a  while,  consent- 
ed to  go  out  and  wed  her  suitor. 

"After  all,  mother  dear/*  she 
said,  "  he  has  house  and  home  for 
me ;  maybe,  by  and  by,  for  you 
too,  Jennie ;  and  Til  do  all  I  can 
to  help  you.  It's  the  best  thing 
for  me.  And  really  Mr.  Mcpher- 
son— or  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call 
him  Alexander — is  yet  young  and 
not  bad-looking.  Quite  the  con- 
trary— very,  very  nice-looking; 
see  the  photo  he  has  sent  us." 

'  And  Miss  Jennie  quite  agreed 
with  her  elder  sister  that  Mr. 
McFherson  was  a  beauty. 

"Well,  my  bairns,''  said  the 
old  lady,  "  I  can't  gainsay  you 
but  that  the  portrait  is  winsome 
and  douce  enough ;  but  as  I  call  to 
mind  the  boy  Sandy,  the  son  of 
the  minister,  he  was  not  nearly  so 
seemly  and  well  favoured*  But 
it  is,  indeed,  lang  syne  since  I  set 
eyes  on  him,  and  likely  he  has 
got  handsomer  as  he  got  older ; 
some  men  do." 

'  Then  everything  being  settled^ 
Miss  JN^eedum  accepted  her  kis- 
met, agreed  to  go  out,  and  her 
lover — open-handed,  honourable, 
true,  as  I  have  already  told  you 
he  was — sent  the  wherewithal  for 
passage  and  outfit. 

*  And  pending  the  many,  many 
weeks  that  elapsed,  and  while  the 
good  ship  Queen  of  Serendib  was 
sailing  round  the  Cape  for  her 
destination,  a  change,  a  radical 
change,  came  over  the  life  and 
habits  of  our  bride  -  expecting 
friend.  He  cast  into  the  limbo 
of  things  done  with  his  coarse 
"  cumlies,"  rough  "  dungarees," 
and  other  country  clothing,  and 
burst  out  into  "  Europe-muster" 
linen,  tweeds,  and  serges.  He 
purchased  largely  house  furniture 
and    nicknacks ;    he    bought    a 


lady*s  horse  and  a  Peat's  side- 
saddle ;  he  whose  equine  proclivi- 
ties had  never  extended  beyond  a 
shaggy  mountain  pony,  and  a  tat- 
tered and  torn  pigskin.  He  told 
his  old  flames  and  chums  that  he 
was  going  in  for  the  Benedict, 
and  bashfully  listened  to  the 
"  riles"  and  jeers  of  the  one,  and 
the  chaff  and  laugh  of  the  other. 

'  But,  barring  "  The  Great  Un- 
washed" himself,  no  one  was  more 
taken  aback  at  the  course  of 
events  than  Tamby,  his  long-serr- 
ing  "appoo"  or  butler.  That 
functionary  saw  coolie  after  coolie 
arrive  at  Ailsa  Craig  with  load 
upon  load  of  unknown  and  un- 
usual goods ;  and  although  in  the 
"  Lines,"  and  other  native  resorts, 
he  might  have  expressed  his  be- 
wilderment, yet  in  his  master's 
presence  he  reserved  a  stolid  si- 
lence. But  when  one  day  a  string 
of  "  bandies"  (carts)  drew  up,  and 
from  beneath  their  leaf-covered 
tilts  there  were  dragged  out  mats 
and  carpets,  sofas,  chairs,  tables, 
what  not,  then  his  apparent  in- 
difference and  his  ^'nigger"  tongue 
could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  Why  master  kick  up  all  dis 
bobberee  1  What  for  he  want  all 
dese  tings  on  wattie  (estate)  f  he 
inquired. 

"  A  young  lady  is  now  on  her 
way  from  Scotland  to  many  me, 
Tamby." 

"  Marry !  Doray  (master)  going 
take  wife  after  all  dis  plenty  long 
time  do  too  well  widoutT 

"Yes!" 

"Den,  master,  please,  I  dis- 
charge you,  sar.  No  my  custom 
stop  wid  lady  in  bungalow.  Mas- 
ter's missis  come,  master's  appoo 
go.     Master  take  choice." 

*  As  the  time  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Queen  of  Serendib  drew  nigh, 
awful  were  the  fidgets  of  our 
hero;  and  many  days  before  it 
was  possible  for  that  slow  and 
sure  craft  to  reach  her  port,  he 
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WM  there  walking  aboufc  with  a 
big  binocular  in  his  hands,  look- 
iDg  out  BeawardSy  and  entreating 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
for  the  very  earliest  news  of  her 
being  sighted.  The  fact  was  that 
the  rough  seasoned  old  fellow  was 
on  the  very  tenterhooks  of  anxiety 
and  expectation,  as  nervous  as  a 
schoolgirl,  and  behaving  himself 
as  such. 

'Then  at  long  last  it  was  told 
him  that  the  vessel  was  in  the 
offing,  was  rounding  the  point, 
wa3  at  anchor  in  the  harbour; 
and  in  the  Master  Attendant's 
boat,  cushioned,  flagged,  and  be- 
decked for  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion, Sandy  McPherson,  Esquire, 
of  Ailsa  Craig,  planter,  rowed 
alongside  ''saoie  like  he  Governor," 
the  native  spectators  observed. 

*  Scrambling  up  the  side,  he 
took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  many 
passengers  assembled  on  the  poop ; 
and,  instinctively  guessing  that 
Miss  Effie  was  not  among  them, 
he  diTed  below,  and  confronted 
the  stewardess. 

**  Miss  Keedum  on  board,  and 
well  r  asked  he. 

''Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  matron ; 
"and  a  very  nice,  good,  kind, 
pleasant  young  lady  she  is,  and 
I've  taken  the  greatest  care  of 
her."  She  felt  sure  that  the  gent 
was  Miss  N.'s  husband  to  be,  and 
that  there  was  money  in  his  purse 
for  a  gratuity,  notwithstanding 
that^  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
passage  -  money,  stewards'  and 
stewudesses*  fees  were  included  ; 
a  fiction,  gentlemen,  a  pleasant 
fiction,  which  you  will  find  out 
when  you  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
shipa. 

"  Take  this  card  to  her,"  said 
the  pale  and  trembling  gentleman. 
**  111  wait  her  coming  up  in  that 
far  comer  of  this  saloon.' 

'Glancing  at  the  pasteboard, 
the  woman  disappeared ;  and  pre- 
sently there  ascended,  step   by 


step,  from  the  regions  below,  first 
a  neat  straw  hat,  trimmed  wibh 
hright  ribbons,  beneath  that  hat 
a  face  somewhat  worn  with  years 
and  cares,  but  still  fresh  and 
comely  enough;  then  a  slight 
compact  figure,  draped  in  plain 
well -fitting  garments,  shawled, 
and  ready  for  the  shore.  Miss 
Effie,  in  proprid  persondy  stood 
before  her  hand-seeker,  blushing 
"  celestial  rosy  red." 

'  He  advanced  from  his  coign 
of  vantage  to  greet  her;  but  as 
he  drew  nigher,  instead  of  the 
warm  affectionate  welcome  he 
looked  for,  there  was  a  fixed  stare, 
a  shudder,  a  hasty  retreat,  and  a 
loud  scream  which  resounded  from 
stem  to  stem  of  the  big  ship,  and 
hrought  every  one  from  decks 
and  cabins  into  the  saloon. 

"Miss  Needum — Effie,  my  dear 
girl,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter]'* 
hurriedly  stammered  out  the  as- 
tounded Sandy. 

''  Shiver  my  timbers,  what  ails 
the  lassie)"  put  in  the  captain. 
"Look  out  for  squalls,  if  you've 
annoyed  her !"  And  all  the  by- 
standers echoed  the  words  in  more 
or  less  threatening  terms.  She 
was  evidently  a  favourite  on 
board. 

**  0,  take  him  away,"  cried  the 
lady  piteously, — *'  take,  him  away 
from  me  some  one  I  I  don't  know 
him !  I've  been  misled,  deceived ! 
I  can't  marry  him — indeed,  in- 
deed I  can't !  He  is  not  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson who  wrote  to  me,  to 
whom  I  came  out  to  be  mar — 
He  is  so  ugly  1  0,  such  a  dread- 
ful fright!  I'll  return  him  his 
money  I  I'll  work  my  way  back 
to  my  poor  mother !  I'll  do  any- 
thing, but  I  can't  be  his  wife ! 
I'd  rather  die  first !" 

^  Miss  Needum,  I  don't  indeed 
understand  this,"  said  the  taken- 
aback  and  completely  -  flabber- 
gasted one.  '*  What  does  it  all 
meani     Are  we    not    engaged) 
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Have  you  not  come  out  of  yonr 
own  free  will  to  accept  tlie  home 
and  the  love  I  offer  you?  Did  I 
not  Bend  you  my  likenera  f* 

"No,  nor 

*^  Surely  I  did.  It  was  taken 
by  Collodion,  our  best  photo- 
grapher ;  and  when  he  gave  it  to 
me,  he  said,  *  Mr.  McPherson, 
sir,  there  is  no  flattery  'ere ;  your 
worst  Aenemies  would  admit  that.' 
Why,  I  myself  put  it  inside  the 
letter  to  your  mother." 

**I  repeat,  no — decidedly  and 
emphatically  no  !  Look  at  this," 
and  drawing  from  her  bosom  a 
little  locket,  she  opened  it,  and 
displayed  the  head  and  face  of  a 
younger,  much  handsomer,  and  in 
every  outward  respect  a  more 
lovable  man  than  the  scared  one 
now  before  her.  It  was  the  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  Mr,  Jack 
le  Geste,  and  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  what  McPherson  thought 
when  he  saw  it  there. 

*  How  could  it  get  into  the 
locket,  you  ask?  Why,  in  the 
simplest  way  in  the  world.  That 
good-for-nothing  fellow  Le  Geste, 
when  Sandy's  letter  came  into  his 
possession,  thought  to  **sell"  him, 
and  so  had  surreptitiously  re- 
moved his  carte  de  visite,  substi- 
tuting one  of  his  own,  and  Effie 
had  worn  it  ever  since. 

*  The  poor  doil  of  a  disappoint- 
ed bridegroom  pleaded  hard,  and 
tried  every  argument  to  induce  the 
girl  to  lot  matters  progress,  but 
she  was  obstinate  and  determined. 

*  She  would  esteem  and  respect 
him  always,  but  nothing  more. 
To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  Miss 
Efiie  had  fallen  most  desperately 
in  love  with  the  picture  of  her 
supposed  Alexander,  and  in  vul- 
gar language  had  spooned  over  it 
awfully  during  the  tedious  and 
lone  hours  of  a  long  voyage.     Of 


course,  she  imagined  that  it  was 
her  intended  husband  she  was 
approving,  or  she  would  not  have 
done  it— certainly  not. 

*So,  quite  chap-fallen,  and  in 
the  maddest  of  rages,  McPhexson 
returned  to  his  estate. 

*  Arrived  there,  he  cut  from  one 
of  his  coffee-bushes  the  thi^est 
and  knottiest  of  sticks,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  it  in  search  of  Le 
Geste;  but  fortunately  for  the 
jester  he  had  made  tracks  and 
was  gone. 

'  He  soaght  him  that  night,  and  he  sought 
him  next  day, 

And  he  sought  him  about,  till  a  week 
passed  away ; 

In  boutiques^  on  "  wattles,'*  in  a  lone  jan- 
gle spot, 

McPherson  sought  fiercely,  hut  found 
Le  Geste  not. 

Very  lucky,  I  repeat,  for  the  un- 
discoverable  one's  bones. 

*  Then  he  reverted  to  his  old 
customs  and  habits,  sold  his  not 
now  necessary  goods  and  chattels, 
and  thought  as  little  as  he  could 
of  the  false  Effie. 

*  A  fickle  and  capricious  creatare, 
woman.  Listen,  gentlemen,  to  an- 
other exemplification  of  old  Vir- 
gil's dictum. 

'In  the  same  ship  in  which, 
shortly  after  the  breaking  off  of 
her  intended  espousal,  Miss 
Needum  sailed  for  England,  there 
came  on  board,  almost  at  the  last 
minute,  a  slim,  dark-haired,  good- 
looking  man,  going  home,  some 
said  for  health ;  others,  in  fear  and 
trembling  of  an  irate  Gael  with  a 
huge  stick  in  his  hands.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  health-seeker  or 
the  fugitive — take  which  you 
please — was  no  other  than  Le 
Geste ;  and  to  close  my  story,  when 
the  vessel  touched  at  St.  Helena 
for  water  and  provisions,  he  and 
Effie  went  on  shore  and  returned 
man  and  wife.' 
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I  WAS  once  much  amused,  on  tak- 
ing up  a  book  of  travels  and  ex- 
periences, on  obeerring  a  satiric 
note  addressed  to  the  printer : 
'These  Hues  are  to  be  spaced  out 
widely,  as  there  is  much  to  be 
read  between  them.'  Now  there 
u  certainly  a  happy  art,  never 
more  needed  than  in  these  mod- 
em days,  of  'reading  between 
the  lines.'  There  is  an  old  pro- 
verb which  says  that  we  should 
believe  nothing  that  we  hear,  and 
only  half  that  we  see.  The  ages 
of  iiuth  are  over,  in  which  '  that 
we  saw  it  in  print'  was  sufficient 
to  assure  conviction.  Without 
actually  going  so  far  as  to  disbe- 
lieve what  we  read  in  print  or 
manuscript,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  something  remains  to  be  read 
over  and  above  what  we  find  in 
the  manuscript  or  print.  We 
may  call  it  a  gloss,  or  a  marginal 
reading,  or  an  interpretation ;  but, 
however  it  may  be  described,  the 
process  is  assuredly  that  of '  read- 
ing between  the  lines.'  Even  in 
public  writing  how  much  there  is 
of  private  reading  !  If  you  are 
reading  a  leading  article,  or  a  de- 
bate in  Parliament,  or  even  the 
report  of  a  law-case,  you  may  often 
detect  the  bias.  The  intention  is 
to  write  up  or  to  write  down. 
Even  City  articles  are  not  immacu- 
late. Even  friendly  correspond- 
ence has  its  special  aim.  That  is 
a  very  good  direction  to  'space 
out  the  lines  widely,  as  there  is 
much  to  be  read  between  them.' 

I  remember  once  being  very 
much  struck  by  a  literal  instance 
of  'reading  between  the  lines.'  I 
was  visiting  a  great  scholar,  one 


whose  name  is  deservedly  high 
throughout  the  learned  world.  I 
found  him  after  breakfast  poring 
diligently  over  an  ancient  manu- 
script. Those  strong  glasses  and 
those  faded  characters  must  indeed 
be  trying  to  the  eyesight.  '  This,' 
said  the  great  authority  on  ancient 
manuscripts, '  is  a  palimpsest.'  Ho 
was  literally  '  reading  between  the 
lines.'  It  was  the  usual  kind  of 
thing.  There  bad  been  some  old 
skin  covered  with  writing;  and 
more  parchment  being  required 
for  further  writing,  this  parch- 
ment had  been  washed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  another  scribe. 
The  former  writing  had  not  been 
obliterated ;  but  the  characters  were 
&ded  and  could  only  with  great 
difficulty  be  deciphered.  In  or- 
der that  he  might  write  the  more 
easily,  the  copyist  had  avoided  the 
former  tmces  of  manuscript ;  and 
thus  the  ancient  manuscript  was 
legible  'between  the  lines.'  It 
has  frequently  happened  that  in 
the  scriptorium  of  the  ancient 
monastery  the  monk  has  written 
dovm  some  wild  worthless  legend, 
such  as  we  may  read  by  the  hun- 
dred in  the  Acta  Sanctorum;  and, 
to  save  expense  and  pains,  has  sa- 
crificed some  priceless  text  of  Vir- 
gil or  Cicero.  To  the  best  of  my 
memory,  in  the  case  I  am  men- 
tioning, it  was  a  cursive  manuscript 
of  some  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  itself  might  have 
been  a  copy  of  th<»8e  big  earliest 
manuscripts  of  old  which  were  call- 
ed the  Uncial  mss.  Thus,  through 
the  simple  process  of  literally  read- 
ing 'between  the  lines,'  one  of 
the  most  valuable  manuscripts  in. 
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the  worid  may  have  been  disco- 
vered.  One  of  our  poets  has  an 
interesting  conceit  of  human  life 
itself  being  a  palimpsest.  There  is 
many  a  writing  on  our  li^es  that 
memory  can  only  faintly  recall, 
and  yet  which  is  written  as  if 
with  a  pen  of  adamant  and  a 
point  of  diamond.  Sometimes 
between  the  familiar  lines  of  to- 
day we  can  discover  tracings  of 
the  writings  of  faroff  times,  traces 
of  thoughts  and  words  and  deeds 
which  are  forgotten,  save  for  these 
sudden  shocks  of  memory,  but 
which  have  coloured  and  shaped 
the  course  of  our  lives. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  Mes- 
sieurs the  Novelists  have  intro- 
duced writing  between  the  lines 
as  a  trick  of  their  craft.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  that  Monte 
Cristo  is  a  most  delicious  book, 
showing,  as  no  other  novelist  had 
hitherto  done,  the  poetry  and 
privileges  of  wealth.  Being  at 
Marseilles  the  other  day,  I  was 
much  interested  in  seeing  the  . 
allSe  in  which  Mercedes  lived,  and 
the  ca/S  in  which  Edouard  Dan- 
ton  was  arrested.  A  friend  once 
took  me  by  the  arm,  in  a  most  en- 
thusiastic manner,  down  a  certain 
street.  *In  that  street,'  he  ex- 
claimed, *Mr.  Micawber  used  to 
dwell.'  Imaginary  personages  are 
often  more  powerful  than  real  per- 
sonages. M.  Dumas  very  neatly 
works  in  an  incident  of  reading 
between  the  lines,  llie  old  abb4 
in  the  Chateau  d'lf  relates  how 
he  found  out  the  secret  of  the 
treasure  buried  in  the  island  by 
rescuing  the  remains  of  a  burned 
paper.  He  cunningly  reads  be- 
tween the  lines  and  is  enabled  to 
give  an  approximation  to  the  ac- 
tual writing.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
in  the  Moonstone  makes  a  medical 
man  take  down  some  muttered 
ravings,  from  which,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  reading  between  the 
lines,    he   constructs  a  coherent 


whole.  In  a  puzzle  story  such  a 
trick  is  very  useful. 

Novelists  do  not  disdain  ga- 
thering up  hints  and  tricks  from 
one  another.  But  I  have  known 
the  same  sort  of  thing  happen  on  a 
small  scale  in  domestic  life.  There 
was  a  very  domestic  lady — ^which 
means,  as  some  one  has  shrewd- 
ly said,  a  lady  who  is  very  much 
like  a  domestic — ^who  found  that 
certain  family  secrets  of  her  house- 
hold had  become  the  common  pro- 
perty of  her  servants.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  utilised  some  portions 
of  her  correspondence  by  turning 
them  into  '  spills'  for  the  mantel- 
piece ;  and  a  cunning  servant  had 
pieced  them  t(^ether  and  con- 
trived to  *  read  between  the  lines,' 
and  so  mastered  some  family  mat- 
ters concerning  which  her  mas- 
ter and  mistress  had  good  reason 
to  be  reserved.  So  much  for  the 
prosaic  literal  practice  of 'reading 
between  the  lines.' 

In  the  matter  of  testimonials  it 
is  always  as  well  to  read  between 
the  lines.  The  testimonial  is 
valuable  not  so  much  for  what  it 
says  as  for  what  it  does  not  say. 
This  is  the  case  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  testimonials,  from  the 
gorgeous  epeignes  presented  to 
one  another  by  the  members  of 
some  Mutual  Admiration  Society 
to  the  characters  given  to  domestic 
servants.  Once  a  celebrated  man 
told  me  that  he  had  been  asked 
to  give  a  testimonial  to  a  gentle- 
man whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Ans- 
combe,  who  was  a  candidate  for  a 
professorship  in  a  colonial  univer- 
sity. '  I  only  met  Mr.  Anscombe 
once  in  my  life,'  said  oxir  friend, 
*  and  on  that  occasion  he  was  in  a 
state  of  beastly  intoxication.'  I 
hastened  to  observe  that  under 
such  circumstances  he  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  give  a  testi- 
monial. '  0  yes,  I  did,'  said  the 
great  man.  'I  managed  to  put 
something   together    that  would 
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scire  his  tain.'  I  presume  that  a 
character  for  sobriety  would  hard- 
ly he  among  the  good  points  enu- 
merated; but  then,  to  be  sure, 
that  would  be  a  matter  that  would 
hardly  be  looked  for  as  requiring 
mention  in  the  application  of  a 
man  of  learning  for  a  learned 
professoiship.  And  yet  various 
sad  instances  might  be  given  of 
very  learned  men  being  overcome 
hy  some  very  brutal  vice.  One 
might  almost  give  a  separate  paper 
to  this  subject  of  testimonials. 
Occasionally  they  serve  other  pur- 
poses besides  those  of  giving  a 
character.  The  late  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  told  the  writer  that  when 
Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  can- 
didate for  a  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Lord  Provost  and  Baillie,  Sir 
William  came  to  the  archdeacon 
in  a  state  of  great  tribulation,  and 
wished  him  to  write  a  testimonial 
which  he  might  lay  before  the 
civic  patrons.  *  They  don't  know 
anything  about  my  writings,  and 
have  rather  got  the  idea  that  I 
am  an  atheist.'  The  archdeacon 
wrote  a  very  careful  letter  to  the 
corporation,  in  which  he  cautiously 
explained  to  their  collective  wis- 
dom tliat,  so  far  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  writings  being  atheist- 
ical, they  had  a  precisely  contrary 
tendency.  Sir  William  won  the 
chair,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Sin- 
clair always  considered  that  he 
had  a  very  great  hand  in  his 
getting  it. 

In  this  matter  of  the  giving  of 
characters  there  is  generally  a  good 
deal  of  reading  between  the  lines. 
In  giving  a  character  it  is  well  to 
weigh  and  scrutinise  every  ex- 
pression you  use,  as  certainly  your 
correspondent  will  not  fail  to 
weigh  and  scrutinise  your  expres- 
sions. There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  unpleasant  litigation  in  this 
matter  of  the  giving  of  characters. 
If  you  give  a  character  which  the 


servant  considers  unjust,  the  ser- 
vant may  bring  an  action ;  and  if 
you  give  a  character  which  the 
master  considers  unfair,  I  believe 
that  the  master  may  bring  an 
action.  Certainly  when  a  bank 
has  been  induced  to  give  credit  to 
a  customer  on  account  of  unduly 
strong  recommendations,  it  has 
sought  and  obtained  a  remedy 
against  the  recommender.  In  read- 
ing a  servant's  character,  if  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  honesty 
and  sobriety,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  omission  may  have  been 
designed.  It  is  thought  the  best 
policy — and  it  is  certainly  the 
safest,  but  not  the  most  honest, 
policy — to  maintain  a  prudent  re- 
ticence on  the  point.  It  13  one, 
however,  on  which  a  frank  expla- 
nation ought  to  be  sought  and 
given.  The  object  of  language 
being,  according  to  Talleyrand,  to 
disguise  our  thoughts,  the  art  of 
reading  between  the  lines  is  tho 
art  of  penetrating  through  this 
^  disguise.  This  is  not  only  shown 
in  such  a  matter  as  servants'  cha- 
racters, and  the  whole  gamut  of 
testimonialising,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. In  Talleyrand  or  Metter- 
nich  we  have  probably  to  *read 
between  the  lines.'  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  confounded  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe  by  really  saying  simply 
what  he  meant,  a  device  which 
served  to  'confound  their  politics,' 
and  'frustrate  their  knavish  tricks.' 
If  we  look  carefully  through  our 
correspondence  we  are  often  able 
to  read  between  the  lines.  If,  for 
instance,  we  get  an  invitation  to 
dinner  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  dinner  itseK,  we  can  hardly 
help  seeing  an  intimation  that  our 
company  is  not  very  greatly  cared 
for,  and  that  we  are  probably  asked 
in  order  to  supply  vacant  space. 

There  are  more  serious  occasions 
in  which  people  scan  the  lines 
before   them    very   carefully,   in 
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order  to  see  if  there  is  anything 
to  be  read  between  the  lines.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  has  made  an 
offer  to  a  lady,  it  becomes  an  in- 
teresting inquiry  whether  the '  Ko' 
by  any  process  of  ingenuity  could 
be  tortured  into  a  ^  Yes.'  I  know 
the  case  of  a  man  who  to  such  a 
proposal  received  an  answer  from 
the  lady  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
already  engaged,  but  that  if  such 
were  not  the  case  she  could  not 
have  said  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. The  man  read  through 
the  lines  to  some  purpose,  for  he 
eventualljr  married  the  lady. 
Sometimes  in  analogous  cases 
there  are  expressions  so  full  of 
pity  and  courtesy  that  the  lan- 
guage is  keenly  scrutinised  to  see 
if  there  is  any  hope  of  a  wanner 
feeling.  Such  scrutiny  is  often 
far  from  being  in  vain.  The  poet 
has  told  us  that  there  is  often 
only  a  very  narrow  space  between 
pitying  and  embracing.  How 
often,  when  a  young  fellow  has 
fallen  out  with  his  people  at  home, 
he  anxiously  scrutinises  the  lan- 
guage of  the  governor  to  see  if 
he  shows  signs  of  relenting,  and 
perhaps  the  old  folk  are  doing 
just  the  same  to  see  if  he  is  show- 
ing signs  of  repenting  !  Perhaps 
the  college  tutor  has  written  to 
say  that  it  is  his  painful  duty  to 
inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  young  one's  delinquencies,  I 
confess  that  whenever  a  man 
writes  to  me  about  his  'painful 
duty,'  I  feel  inclined  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  and  to  construe 
the  expression  in  the  sense  of 
*  savage  satisfaction.'  'Great  re- 
gret' very  commonly  means  *  great 
glee ;'  and  when  a  man  teUs  you 
that  he  has  'much  pleasure'  in 
forwarding  you  money,  he  proba- 
bly does  so  with  groaning  and 
much  grmding  of  teeth.  So  also 
in  the  phrases  and  courtesies  of 
life,  it  is  constantly  necessary  to 
read   between  the  lines.     There 


are  certainly  cant  phrases  in  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  affectation 
and  no  little  insincerity.  What  a 
great  deal  of  insincerity  there  is, 
for  instance,  in  that  expression 
'  thanks'  when  people  are  not  at 
all  thankful,  and  'vastly'  and 
'awfully'  reaUy  mean  nothing! 
You  commence  your  letter  'My 
dear  Sir*  to  a  person  whom  you 
detest,  and  you  say  to  another 
'Your  obedient  Servant'  when 
obedience  is  the  very  last  idea  joa 
have.  You  read  between  the 
lines,  and  not  without  a  httle 
satire  and  bitterness.  It  is  the 
case  in  electioneering,  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  making  of  books 
and  speeches  and  reviews,  that 
there  is  some  motive  more  or  less 
transparent.  Macaulay  makes  the 
constituent  say  of  the  candidate, 

*  He  asked  after  my  wife  who  waa  dead, 
And  my  children  who  never  were  bom.' 

I  by  no  means  object  to  the  cou^ 
tesies  of  life  even  when  they  are 
obviously  insincere,  for  they  at 
least  serve  the  purpose  of  oiling 
the  wheels  of  the  machine,  but  at 
the  same  time  only  the  blear-eyed 
can  fail  to  read  between  the  Unes. 
Similarly  in  the  reading  of 
novels  we  have  constantly  to  look 
between  the  lines.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  reference  to  the  novels 
of  LordBeacousfield.  Immediately 
he  had  published  a  political  novel, 
one  or  more  professed  keys  were 
at  once  issued.  The  best  of  it 
was,  that  each  reader  was  at 
liberty  to  construct  his  own  key. 
Every  one  was  obliged  to  read 
Endymiony  if  only  in  self-defence  ; 
for  whoever  sat  by  your  side  at 
dinner  would  talk  of  nothing  else, 
while  the  interest  of  the  story  was 
yet  fresh.  The  remarkable  point 
was,  that  no  key  could  be  accurate. 
It  was  the  fashion  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  80  soon  as  he  had  completed 
a  photograph,  to  blur  it  It  would 
offend  against  his  code,  perhaps 
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also  agaiuBt  the  code  of  good 
manneiSy  to  draw  a  portrait  dis- 
tinctly recognisable.  This,  how- 
erer,  is  done  with  some  complete- 
ness when  Croker  is  described  as 
Bigby,  and  Theodore  Hook  as 
Lucius  'Gay.  Almost  inyariably, 
however,  we  have  just  a  few  lines 
before  another  description  is  inter- 
woven, perhaps  of  a  distinctly 
antagonistic  kind.  Nevertheless, 
between  those  few  lines  it  may  be 
possible  to  read  a  great  deal. 

It  is  remarkable  for  how  many 
years  Lever's  novels  were  ignored 
by  the  London  press.  There  was 
one  London  newspaper,  however, 
which  confessed  that,  '  amidst  all 
theieckless  extravagance,  uproari- 
ons  humour,  and  brilliant  slap- 
dash, they  read  between  the  lines 
of  Lorrequer  a  power  of  descrip- 
tion, an  insight  into  character,  a 
mine  of  thought,  which  one  might 
look  for  in  vain  in  works  of  far 
higher  pretension.'  Kow  this  is 
one  of  the  highest  powers  of  criti- 
cism— to  read  between  the  lines ; 
to  detect  real  genius  even  amid 
extravagances.  How  unfortunate 
for  the  fame  of  Lord  Jeffrey  that 
he  abused  Wordsworth,  and  of 
Professor  Wilson  that  he  abused 
Tennyson — mainly  from  the  want 
of  capacity  to  read  between  the 
lines  I  You  take  up  a  poem  or  a 
play ;  critically  you  see  a  hundred 
&alts,  but  there  are  lines  which 
impress  you  at  once  as  possessing 
the  stamp  of  genius.  It  is  the 
chief  gift  of  a  good  editor  or  re- 
viewer to  read  between  the  lines, 
and  to  discover  the  genius  that  is 
lud  from  the  less  critical  and 
appreciative  mind. 

Even  in  pictures  one  may  at 
times  read  between  the  lines.  In 
the  conventual  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Concezione  at  Eome  is 
Guido*s  magnificent  picture  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  trampling  on 
the  devil.  Now  Guido  had  a 
great  spite  against  Pope  Inno- 


cent X.,  and  has  drawn  the 
Pope's  portrait  under  the  guise  of 
the  devil.  A  delicate  stroke  of 
satire  is  given  in  one  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  gentle  Fra  Angelico. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  the  condemned  consist 
entirely  of  monks.  Thus  a  skil- 
ful attack  is  made  upon  the  whole 
hierarchy.  There  are  many  pic- 
tures the  interest  of  which  is 
greatly  heightened  when  we  know 
the  personage  in  the  portrait  or 
the  likeness  that  is  introduced 
into  the  picture.  We  all  know 
the  picture  of  Lord  Chatham  faint- 
ing away  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  Lord  Macaulay  asserts  that 
frequently  when  Lord  Chatham 
had  the  gout,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  choose  to  face  difficult 
questions  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  very  often  happens  in  prac- 
tical matters  we  have  carefully  to 
read  between  the  lines.  The 
lines  give  us  the  letters,  but  we 
have  to  look  *  between  the  lines' 
for  the  spirit  and  the  intention. 
When  the  will  of  a  testator  be- 
comes obsolete  and  impracticable, 
it  frequently  becomes  the  duty  of 
a  Court  of  Equity  to  read  between 
the  lines,  and  give  the  nearest 
effect  to  his  will.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  man  who  left  a  large 
sum  to  insolvent  debtors.  It  is 
a  popular  idea  that  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  abolished,  and  those 
who  have  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  now  apply  it  to  general  cha- 
ritable objects.  But  if  it  is  sought 
to  read  rightly  between  the  lines 
of  the  bequest,  perhaps  the  money 
might  be  properly  devoted  to  the 
many  poor  debtors  who  are  again 
and  again  imprisoned  by  the 
county-court  judges  without  being 
in  the  least  degree  released  from, 
their  original  liability.  Similarly 
in  respect  to  educational  bequests 
bequeathed  ages  ago  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities.    No  doubt. 
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if  we  read  carefally  between  the 
lines,  it  was  their  intention  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  that  would  best 
impiove  the  intellectual  and  moral 
interests  of  the  country.  And 
herein  lies  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
gument for  the  Endowment  of  Re- 
search. It  may  be  ai^ed  that  in 
our  times  the  great  business  of  life 
is  not  so  much  Greek  and  Latin, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  as  the  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  of  Nature,  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  only  hidden 
in  order  that  men  by  searching 
may  find  it  out.  It  may  be  argued 
that  if  wo  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  great  men  who  made  the 
bequests,  that  they  never  intended 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  to  lead  an 
indulgent  existence  upon  fellow- 
ships, but  that  they  might  be  put 
in  a  position  in  which  they  could 
attain  to  the  most  profitable 
knowledge  of  their  time.  The 
Statute  of  Mortmain  in  some  degree 
controls  the  domination  of  the 
dead  hand ;  but  if  statesmen  would 
read  carefully  between  the  lines, 
as  they  increasingly  try  to  do, 
there  would  bo  little  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  aims  of  legislators 
with  the  intentions  of  benefactors. 
How  often  in  human  history 
and  human  character  it  becomes 
necessary  for  us  to  read  between 
the  lines  !  As  one's  experience  of 
life  enlarges,  one  sees  more  and 
more  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the 
rule  that  tells  us  not  to  judge  one 
another.  Nothing,  in  an  immense 
number  of  cases,  is  harder  to  judge 
than  the  moral  quality  of  ac- 
tions. The  science  of  casuistry 
haa  been  as  much  laughed  away 
by  Pascal  as  the  style  of  chivalry 
by  Cervantes.  For  instance,  the 
same  act  which  is  mean  in  one 
man  is  generous  in  another.  The 
average  subscription  of  an  English 
gentleman  to  any  philanthropic 
or  charitable  object  is  precisely 


one  guinea.  Now  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  subscribe  their 
guinea,  to  whom  the  guinea  iB-a 
mere  feather's  weight  which  they 
do  not  feel  in  the  least.  But  I 
do  aver  that  there  are  many 
people  to  whom  that  guinea  is  a 
serious  object,  and  involves  a 
direct  sacrifice.  It  is  not  without 
a  decided  mental  straggle  that 
they  resolved  to  persevere  with 
the  guinea  instead  of  descending 
to  the  half-guinea.  The  difference 
may  indicate  not  only  the  loss  of 
some  little  luxury,  but  also  the 
giving  up  of  some  necessity.  Very 
often  the  man  who  seems  to  he 
mean  is  generous,  and  the  appa^ 
ently  generous  man  is  necessitous. 
I  remember  once  seeing  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  the  paper, 
where,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  a 
great  unintentional  injustice  had 
been  done  to  very  worthy  people. 
A  man  had  won  the  Derby,  fie 
stood  champagne  on  every  side  to 
every  one  who  would  partake 
thereof.  Not  only  that,  but  some 
one  suggested  that  he  should  give 
something  heavy  to  a  charity, 
with  which  suggestion  I  believe 
that  he  complied.  Then  the 
newspaper  writer  went  on  to  say 
that  you  often  found  in  the  patron 
of  the  turf  a  liberality  which  you 
would  not  meet  in  professedly 
benevolent  and  Christian  circles. 
Now  to  this  I  demur.  A  man, 
even  of  large  fortune,  who  makes 
beneficence  an  active  duty,  cannot 
do  the  sudden  liberal  act  of  an- 
other who  has  just  won  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  on  the  Derby. 
Let  us  suppose  the  extreme  case, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  uncom- 
mon, that  he  habitually  sets  aside 
one-tenth  of  his  income  for  pious 
and  charitable  uses.  Such  a  man 
finds  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
financial  year  that  his  tithe  ib 
absolutely  mortgaged,  that  he  has 
given  away  to  the  very  limit  of 
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his  strength,  and  that  he  cannot 
meet  any  new  demand  without 
surrendering  some  object  to  which 
he  is  mentally  pledged,  or  incur- 
ring some  further  sacrifice  which 
is  really  beyond  his  means.  Then 
the  unreflecting  observer,  who  has 
never  practised  himself  in  reading 
between  the  lines,  terms  the  man 
who  has  performed  a  sadden  act 
of  sohtary  munificence  so  exceed- 
ingly liberal,  and  condemns  the 
man  of  unobserved,  punctual,  per- 
sistent goodness  as  being  in  com- 
parison illiberal  and  mean.  Hap- 
pily, the  man  of  quiet  unobtrusive 
charity  has  never  accustomed  him- 
self greatly  to  regard  the  world's 
piaises  or  blame.  I  believe  that 
of  all  virtues  justice  is  the  last 
and  most  difficult  to  be  learned, 
and  the  habit  of  reading  between 
the  lines  is  the  most  valuable 
auxiliary  in  moral  training. 

It  is  a  habit  which  we  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  exercise  if 
we  would  correct  false  estimates, 
and  have  some  sort  of  understand- 
ing of  the  varieties  of  human 
nature  and  individual  character. 
That  man  who  seems  to  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,  who  shakes 
you  so  heartily  by  the  hand,  who 
is  always  so  friendly  and  joyous, 
who  gives  you  the  fullest  idea  of 
frankness  and  fairness,  may  be 
only  playing  a  part  which  health 
and  prosperity  make  easy  to  him, 
and  which  may  admirably  serve 
his  own  purposes  of  popularity, 
or  social  influence,  or  sordid  gain. 
Should  you  watch  your  man  nar- 
rowly, being  gifted  with  the  art 
of  raiding  through  the  lines,  some 
awkward  fact  is  sure  to  crop  up, 
the  index  of  the  real  character, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pa- 
limpsest, underlies  the  apparent 
and  more  modem  characteristics. 
Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men 
who  are  truly  liberal  to  carefully 
hide  their  liberality,  that  they  may 
not  be  imposed  on ;  and  men  of  the 


tenderest  nature  to  adopt  harsh  for- 
bidding manners  to  save  themselves 
£rom  being  lacerated  by  the  obtuse- 
ness  or  cruelty  of  others.  If  you 
bide  your  time,  such  quaint,  impres- 
sive, hardly  discernible  writing  will 
emerge,  as  if  from  invisible  ink, 
between  the  conventional  lines  of 
the  palimpsest.  In  long  midnight 
talks  in  college  rooms,  or  in  lone- 
ly mountain  solitudes,  I  have  seen 
something  '  between  the  lines'  as 
hard  as  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
until  the  secret  of  the  letters  has 
been  thoroughly  revealed,  and 
then  has  come  the  full  flood 
of  confidences  and  revelations. 
There  are  so  many  unknown 
things  in  a  human  life,  which,  if 
only  told,  might  prove  an  apology, 
explain  curious  phenomena,  and 
either  enlist  sympathy  or  deepen 
disgrace.  Take  the  case  of  a  man 
who  leads  a  life  of  storm  and  con- 
troversy, who  is  one  of  the  great 
combatants  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Bar,  and  who  is  to  be  found  wher- 
ever contention  is  bitterest  and 
highest.  But  when  once  he  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  home, 
all  is  peace ;  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  roses  and  evergreens  of 
domestic  life;  love,  sympathy,  affi- 
ance, wrap  him  in  profound  repose, 
and  brace  him  anew  for  the  strain 
and  conflict  of  life.  But  there  is 
another  man  whose  lot  is  appa- 
rently far  less  arduous,  but  in  real- 
ity is  far  more  so.  He  seems  to 
pass  days  of  ease  at  home,  screened 
from  the  vulgar  dust  and  noise  of 
battle ;  but  home  may  be  no  home 
for  him.  He  may  be  surrounded 
with  cares  with  which  he  may  not 
be  able  to  contend,  and  from 
which  he  cannot  flee ;  he  may  be 
childless  and  wifeless,  or  wife  and 
children  may  only  present  ideas 
of  difficulty,  antagonism,  and 
alienation.  Iliat  must  be  a  skilled 
eyesight  that  will  detect  the  pri- 
vate life  behind  the  public  life. 
I    remember    a   man  reading    a 
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magnificent  passage  in  a  review. 
It  was  full  of  breadth  and  wisdom, 
of  eloquence  and  power.  And  he 
found  out  that  the  writer  become 
so  famous  was  his  next-door 
neighbour,  a  man  whom  ho  had 
always  despised  as  one  of  the 
driest  and  fustiest  of  mortals.  A 
man  went  to  Edinbuigh  to  con- 
sult a  great  physician,  and  all  that 
the  great  physician  could  do  was 
to  tell  him  to  call  on  a  man  whom 
he  had  known  for  years,  and  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.     Such  people  had  only  read 


the  lineSy  and  had  not  sought  to 
read  between  them.  If  we  really 
read  them,  we  might  find  outtliat 
our  neighbours  are  much  cleverer 
ttian  we  supposed  them  to  be,  and 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  so  cleTer 
as  we  thought.  Ah,  well,  let  ns 
do  our  lev^  best,  my  friends,  bo 
to  write  aspiration,  effort,  and  en- 
durance on  the  very  foundations 
of  our  moral  nature,  that  vhen 
we  or  others  scrutinise  the  cha- 
racters beneath  the  lines,  we  may 
decipher  something  of  heavenly 
consolation  and  immortal  hope ! 


'  WHERE  THE  BROOK  AND  THE  WILLOW  KISS.' 


A  WORD,  a  look,  two  claspM  hands. 
Their  plighted  troths  are  taken-; 

Their  hearts  are  light,  their  future  bright : 
Can  aught  this  fond  dream  waken ) 

A  word,  a  look,  two  clasped  hands, 
Their  plighted  troths  are  broken ; 

Their  paths  dtiveige — ^will  they  e'er  marge  f 
A  lone  heart  but  the  token. 


/.  G. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Biddell,  author  op  *  George  Geith,'  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AFTER  THE  PARTr. 

'  It  was  the  shawmpagne ;  it  must 
bey  been  the  shawmpagne.'  Mr. 
McCollagh  it  chanced  to  be  who 
made  these  remark^,  but  he  did 
not  utter  them  aloud.  He  was  in 
the  bosom  of  his  fiimily  at  break- 
fast on  the  morning  after  Mr.  Pous- 
nett's  party,  *  sapping*  with  a  poor 
appetite  his  porridge,  but  trying 
b^  to  look  as  if  he  liked  '  them.' 

There  was  not  a  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  preparation.  It 
had  not  the  '  smell  of  bum'  on  it 
It  was  of  a  correct  thickness — ^not 
thin,  but  not  lumpy.  Never  had 
Scotia's  'aitmeaT  been  better  nor 
more  cunningly  manipulated,  yet 
never  had  Mr.  McCulkgh  felt  less 
disposed  to  eat  it. 

Watchful  eyes  were  upon  him, 
however,  and  he  felt  constrained 
if  possible  to  finish  the  platter. 
Tenibly  full  seemed  the  soup- 
plate  containing  his  mess,  which, 
indeed,  ho  inwardly  likened  to 
that  of  Benjamin,  for  it  looked 
double  his  usual  dlowance ;  deep 
as  a  draw-well  appeared  the  basin 
of  milk  with  which  the  porridge 
was  '  supped ;'  keen  as  avenging 
spirits  were  the  memories  of  his 
previous  night's  escapade  which 
recurred  to  memory;  sharper 
than  any  prick  of  conscience  the 
erasing  maddening  headache  of 
which  he  *  didna  care  to  speak,' 
and  yet  which  he  'scarce  knew 
how  to  thole.' 

Poor  Mc  McCollagh  !  If  any 
onfortusate  wretch  ever  had  to 
pay  for  a  whistloi  that  gentleman 


had  to  pay  for  his  then.  He 
would  have  liked  well  enough  to 
stay  in  bed  and  doze  away  lus 
pain,  or  sit  back  in  an  armchair 
with  a  '  cool  clout'  laid  across  his 
throbbing  forehead;  but  either 
course  must  have  placed  him  at 
the  mercy  of  Janet,  and  he  thought 
in  his  extremity  that,  like  David, 
he  would  rather  receive  his  pun- 
ishment from  the  Almighty  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  man. 

'It  was  the  shawmpagne;  it 
must  hev  been  the  shawmpagne,' 
he  considered,  slowly  conveying 
another  spoonful  of  smoking  por^ 
ridge  into  the  basin  of  cold  whole- 
some-looking milk.  'I  warrant 
ye,  honest  whesky  never  played 
a  reasonable  man  such  a  trick. 
Why,  I've  drank — save  and  bless 
us,  what  haven't  I  drank  in  the 
way  of  good  old  Scotch,  and  slept 
as  quiet  as  a  child  after  it,  and 
turned  out  next  morning  as  cool 
and  comfortable  as  man  need  wish ! 
Lord,  yon  is  a  cunning  liquor,  tak- 
ing away  the  head  and  leaving  the 
legs  1  I  wish  I  could  just  mind 
me  of  all  I  said  and  did  no  later 
nor  last  night.' 

For  in  touth,  the  racking  head- 
ache 2^.  McCullagh  experienced 
was  but  a  fidnt  and  outward  re* 
flection  of  the  agonies  of  dread 
gone  through  since  waking  that,  in 
some  vague  way,  he  had  compro- 
mised himself  amongst  all  those 
great  folk  in  Portman-square. 

*  Ye're  no  so  keen  on  your  vic- 
tuals this  morning,'  observed  Miss 
Nicol,  fastening  her  kinsmau  with 
a  cold  steely  eye.  '  Aren't  they 
to  your  liking  y 
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Mr.  McCallAgli  started  guiltily . 

*  I  was  just  about  to  remark, 
Janet,*  he  observed,  with  a  ghastly 
smile,  and  cheeks  coloured  by  an 
emotion  Miss  Nicol  entirely  failed 
to  understand,  but  which  at  a 
hazard  she  attributed  to  the  wiles 
of  'some  young  hussy,*  'that  I 
never  tasted  porridge  better  made, 
nor  stirred  more  evenly.  There's 
not  a  lump  of  meal  as  big  as  a 
pin's  head  I  have  met  wiUi  yet, 
and  it's  as  fresh  and  clear  of  bum 
as  any  spring-posy.  But  the  fact 
is,  Janet,'  he  went  on,  diplomatic- 
ally speaking  the  truth,  and  yet 
concealing  the  most  Important 
part  of  it,  '  I  did  that  last  night 
which  is,  as  you  know,  clean 
against  my  convictions  and  prac> 
tice — I  ate  a  first-rate  dinner,  and 
then  I  must  needs  put  a  big  sup- 
per on  the  top  of  it ;  and  now, 
but  a  few  minutes  after,  so  to 
speak,  I  am  trying  to  cajole  my 
appetite  into  Uiinking  it  can  re- 
lish a  good  breakfast.* 

Miss  Nicol  accepted  this 
lengthy  explanation  with  an  im- 
plicit faith ;  for  which,  had  Mr. 
McCullagh  only  imagined  the 
extent  of  her  belief,  he  must  have 
felt  immensely  grateful.  There 
waa  no  reason,  indeed,  why  she 
should  doubt  his  statement,  since 
no  one  knew  better  than  herself 
the  number  of  'tumblers'  and 
'ekes'  he  could  take  with  im- 
punity. 

She  was  not  aware,  either  £rom 
experience  or  observation,  of  the 
fatal  effects  which  ensue  when  a 
man,  who  has  hitherto  kept  faith- 
ful to  one  stimulant  diluted  with 
water,  takes  to  mixing  his  liquors, 
and  swallowing  different  sorts  of 
old  wines  in  their  native  in- 
tegrity. 

'  And  that  I  should  be  such  a 
born  ediet,' considered  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh remorsefully,  '  as  to  let  my- 
self be  inveigled  into  drinking 
shawmpagne  out  of  an  ordinary 


glass !  It  tasted  no  stronger  nor 
water;  but,  my  fiEdth,  I  know 
now  something  about  what  its 
strength  waa.  I  believe  the  doc- 
tors say  there  is  nothing  will  pat 
life  through  a  sick  man  as  fast  as 
shawmpagne.  All  I  can  say  is, 
there  is  nothing  will  take  the 
sense  out  of  a  man  like  it  Just 
to  even  to  myself  what  I  may 
have  said  or  done  after  that  big 
glass,  or  was  it  three  big  glasses  ? 
I  mind  me  of  Miss  Pousnett's 
look,  and  I  mind  me  about  the 
people  laughing ;  but  I  can't  re- 
member me  of  much  more.  I 
wonder  how  I  conducted  myself; 
and  yet  I  can't,  after  all,  have 
been  so  very  far  a-jee,  for  ce^ 
tainly  Captain  Crawford  talked 
very  sensibly  as  we  came  home 
together ;  and  I  know  he  woald 
not  let  me  settle  with  the  cabmaiL' 

*  I  suppose  they  were  all  veiy 
fine' — it  was  Miss  Nicol  who  once 
again  broke  across  the  chain  of 
lus  silent  soliloquy — 'ye  might 
tell  us  a  bit  about  their  great 
goings-on.  It's  not  to  he  sup- 
posed we  shall  ever  see  the  like; 
but  we'd  £sun  be  told  how  such 
grand  people  enjoy  themselves.' 

'Just  like  ourselves,  Janet,' 
was  the  reply,  'only  more,  it  seems 
to  me — as  is  natural,  seeiDg  they 
have  not  a  thing  to  vex  them- 
selves about  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary till  the  31st  of  December.' 

'  But  thaf  8  no  answer,'  returned 
Miss  Nicol.  '  How  many  had  ye  9 
Were  they  old  or  young,  hand- 
some or  plain,  well  dressed  or 
just  simple,  like  me  and  Effief 

Whidi  last  was  a  home-throst 
which  might  have  touched  Mr. 
McCullagh  once,  but  in  these 
latter  days  passed  him  by  scathe- 
less. 

'How  manyf  he  repeated; 
'  Faith,  I  can't  tell  ye  that,  Janet; 
only  it  was  a  great  gathering,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  were  young ; 
and  whether  they  were  handsome 
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or  not^ih^  looked  handsome.  As 
for  diess'^f-and  here  Mr.  McCul- 
lagli  stretched  out  one  lean  yellow 
hand  with  a  gesture  deprecatory 
of  his  powers  of  describing,  even 
faintly,  what  miracles  in  the  way 
of  costume  he  had  seen — *  it  was 
just  unimaginable.  One  grander 
nor  another,  one  quieter  nor 
another.  Mra.  Pousnett  was 
trailing  about  in  velvet,  and  her 
niece  in  a  wisp  of  white  muslin 
Ihat  looked  as  if  it  had  never  seen 
starch  in  its  life.  Miss  Pousnett 
had  on  a  pink  silk,  Effie ;  and  her 
sister  was  dressed  in  blue  areo- 
phane,  I  think  Miss  Crawford 
called  the  gown.  Talk  of  money^ 
why,  it  must  have  been  trundling 
about,  while  the  young  women  I 
saw  last  night  were  putting  on 
them.' 

'  And  who  was  the  best-looking 
of  all  ye  saw  f  asked  Miss  Nicol, 
with  some  diplomacy. 

Tm  sure  I  can't  say,  it  would 
be  like  picking  one  flower  out  of 
a  posy.  They  all  looked  pretty, 
and  they  were  all  pleasant ;  but 
just  to  make  a  choice,  I  could 
not  see  one  to  compare  with  a 
lady  dressed  all  in  black,  with  a 
white  Camilla  in  her  bodice,  and 
pearls  twisted  through  her  hair. 
She  was  like  a  queen,  only  far 
nicer  spoke.  She's  a  great  heiress, 
Fm  told — has  something  to  the 
tune  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  put  by  to  com- 
mence fighting  the  baker  and 
butcher  with ;  and  young  Pous- 
nett and  she  are  going  to  make  a 
natch  of  it,'  Mr.  McCullagh  added, 
with  a  little  pardonable  touch  of 
pride  in  his  withered  and  wizened 
old  voice. 

'I  wonder  ye're  satisfied  to 
come  back  here  and  put  up  with 
Effie  and  me,'  remarked  Miss 
Kicol,  in  her  most  jocular  manner. 

'  Hoots,  Janet !'  retorted  Mr. 
McCullagh ; '  why  wouldn't  I  be 
ghid  to  come  back  out  of  that 

VOL.  XZXIZ.  KO.  OOXXXIV. 


Babel  to  my  ain  fireside  ^  After 
all  there's  nae  place  like  hame ; 
and  that  minds  me  they  had  the 
march  round  last  night,  and  every- 
body sang,  "Auld  Lang  Syne.'" 

*  Ye  don't  mean  it !'  said  Miss 
NicoL 

"Deed  do  I,'  returned  Mr. 
McCullagh.  '  We  all  of  us  march- 
ed round  the  room,  some  smiling, 
some  courting,  some  like  myself 
maybe,  thinking  of  days  that 
could  come  ower  again  nae  mair ; 
and  the  band  played ''  Auld  Lang 
Syne;"  and  then  somebody — ^I 
think  it  must  have  been  Miss 
Crawford — lilted  softly, 

'^  Should  anld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  min*  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  Auld  Luig  Syne  ?  * 

If  ye  believe  me,  just  in  a  minute 
everybody  was  singing,  as  with 
one  voice, 

^*  For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  my  dear, 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne ; 
We'U  drink  a  cup  of  kindness  yet 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne.** 

That's  right,  Janet,  that's  bravely 
done  !  I  see  you  can  turn  a  tune 
yet  with  the  youngest  of  them.' 

A  compliment  of  so  dubious 
a  nature  that  Miss  KicoFs  recep- 
tion of  it  in  total  silence  cannot 
be  considered  extraordinary. 

^It's  thinking  about  all  those 
nice  young  ladies  hinders  ye  eat- 
ing your  breakfast,'  she  suggested. 

'  Well,  maybe  that  has  some 
share  in  the  matter,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh,  with  an  attempt 
at  liveliness  creditable  in  the  ex- 
treme when  the  extent  of  his 
physical  suffering  is  remembered ; 
*  but  I  think  that  supper  has  most 
to  answer  for.' 

'What  had  yef  asked  Miss 
Nicol. 

'  What  hadn't  we  would  be 
easier  to  say,'  he  answered.  '  I 
never  saw  such  a  table  spread 
before,  never.  There  was  just 
everything   you    could   imagine, 
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and  many  things  ye  never  saw. 
Turkeys  and  fowls  and  disguised 
meats  and  cookies  of  all  sorts; 
and  jellies  and  creams  and  ices; 
and  sbawmpagne-cup  and  claret* 
cup,  and  every  wine  almost  you 
could  name ;  and  the  pictures  all 
decked  with  holly  and  wreaths 
of  eveigreen ;'  and  involuntarily 
Mr.  McCullagh's  eyes  sought  the 
barren  formaHty  of  his  own  four 
walls,  where,  above  a  couple  of 
inexpensive  prints,  Effie  had  stuck 
a  few  sprigs  of  holly,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  already  shrivelled 
and  making  a  litter,  as  Miss  Nicol, 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  house- 
wifely zeal,  declared  no  further 
gone  than  that  very  morning. 

*  I  suppose  it  was  very  pretty, 
uncle  V  hazarded  the  younger  wo- 
man, speaking  for  the  first  time. 

'Pretty,*  he  repeated,  with 
emphasis ;  *  it  was  just  beautifuL 
Out  of  fairyland  nothing,  I  sap- 
pose,  was  ever  seen  like  it.  I 
would  have  been  well  pleased  for 
ye  to  have  had  a  look  at  it.  Some- 
thing that  for  ye  to  remember  all 
your  days,  and  talk  about  to  your 
grandcluldren  when  you  get  to 
be  an  old  woman.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  so 
dead  that  ^r.  McCullagh  looked 
around  him  in  amazement.  He 
knew  a  good  deal  about  women, 
but  he  did  not  yet  understand 
"that  the  average  woman  cares  for 
nothing  except  for  what  she  her- 
self takes  part  in.  The  glories  of 
the  Pousnett  household  were  not 
as  a  mere  show  to  Miss  Kicol  and 
her  niece;  they  were  gall  and 
wormwood — something  to  hate 
with  a  deadly  detestation,  to  keep 
for  seven  years  in  their  pockets, 
like  the  Comishman's  stone,  and 
turn  each  day,  and  many  times  a 
day,  during  that  period. 

'Ye'U  take  a  cup  of  teal' 
hazarded  Miss  Nicol,  after  that 
awkward  pause,  signing  to  Effie 
that  she  should  remove  the  milk 


and  porridge  the  master  chose  to 
leave  unconsumed.        « 

*  No,'  he  answered.  '  Fm  no 
for  any  tea.  I  had  enough  to  eat 
and  to  drink  last  night  to  last  me 
for  four-and-twenty  hours;'  and 
having  thus  done  two  good  things, 
— ^namely,  provided  against  the  not 
improbable  chance  that  he  in^ht 
be  as  little  '  on'  for  his  dinner  as 
he  had  felt  for  his  break&st,  and 
also  managed  to  get  out  the  word 
which  had  been  sticking  in  his 
throat  and  his  conscience,— Mr. 
McCuUagh  thankfully  left  his 
porridge  and  his  tea  and  his 
bacon,  and  proceeded  down-staiis, 
where  the  first  person  he  saw 
standing  on  the  mat  and  looking 
uncertainly  about  him  was  Cap- 
tain Crawford. 

'0,'  instantly  flashed  through 
poor  Mr.  McGullagh's  mind,  '1 
know  I  did  something  out  of  the 
way  last  night  1  I  must  have 
said  a  word  to  offond  that  yoong 
sister  of  his,  and  he's  come  to 
have  it  out  wi'  me.' 

But  Captain  Crawford  did  not 
look  Uke  a  man  who  had  come 
either  to  seek  for  an  explanation 
or  demand  an  apology.  He 
smiled  pleasantly  as  he  looked  at 
Mr.  McCullagh  tripping  nimbly 
down  the  broad  easy  steps,  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  said, 

'  I  am  fortunate  to  fi.nd  yon  at 
home.  I  came  round  very  early, 
hoping  to  catch  you  before  you 
went  out.  I  want  to  take  your 
advice.' 

« Then,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  take 
it  some  other  time,'  entreated  Mr. 
McCullagh;  '  for  I'm  clean  ont of 
my  mind  with  such  a  headache 
as  I  never  had  since  I  was  a  wee 
lad  and  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
twenty-foot  ladder  on  to  the  cause- 
way with  a  crash  they  said  broke 
one  of  the  paving-stones.* 

'Why,  what  is  the  reason  of 
thatr  asked  Captain  Crawford. 
'  Surely  not  the — * 
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*  Ay,  just  the — '  said  Mr.  Mc- 
CoUagh,  catching  the  speaker  up 
before  he  could  end  his  sentence, 
and  framing  his  own  in  like  mys- 
terious fashion,  while  hurrying 
the  visitor  into  his  private  room, 
that  no  word  of  such  a  dialogue 
might  be  heard  up-stairs  or  caught 
by  the  ear  of  passing  clerk  or 
enand-boy.  'I  can  stand,'  he 
went  on,  having  carefully  closed 
the  heavy  door  against  the  outer 
world — *I  can  stand  as  much 
honest  liquor  as  anybody,  maybe 
more ;  but  your  flashing  fizzing 
stuff  has  done  for  me  entirely.  I 
b*heve  Satan  himself  is  bottled 
up  in  it,  and  just  runs  riot  in  a 
man  when  the  cork  banga  out  of  it 
for  pure  delight  at  being  let  loose.' 

*  And  yet  Mr.  Pousnett's  cham- 
pagne is  considered  remarkably 
&ii%*  observed  Captain  Crawford, 
smiling. 

'Fine!  I  think  it  is  fine! 
Cream  was  never  softer,  water 
never  tasted  milder;  but,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  no  use  talking,  my 
head  is  fairly  splitting.  I  don't 
believe,  if  I  had  come  down  heels 
Ust  out  of  a  five-story  window,  it 
could  feel  much  worse.' 

'  What  have  you  taken  for  it  V 
asked  his  visitor  sympathetically. 

*Take  !  What  could  I  takef 

'  Soda-water,  for  instance,  with 
a  dash  of  brandy  in  it.' 

*And  where  would  I  get  soda- 
water  f 

'If  you  have  none  in  the 
house'  ('  In  the  house  !'  repeated 
Mr.  McCullagh,  sotto  voce,)  'you 
could  get  a  bottle  at  any  tavern 
in  the  neighbourhood.' 

'  Why,  I  might  just  as  well  file 
a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  at 
once  r  exclaimed  the  sufierer.  '  If 
I  was  to  go  into  any  tavern  in 
the  City  of  London  on  such  an 
enand,  Vd  have  the  very  street 
Arabe  gibing  at  me.' 

Captain  Crawford  burst  out 
laughing ;  he  could  not  help  it. 


The  seriousness  of  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh's  manner,  the  strength  of  his 
convictions,  the  disgusted  sickly 
aspect  of  his  remarkable  face, 
were  beyond  the  gravity  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Recovering  himself 
instantly  almost,  however,  the 
younger  man  said, 

'Ajs  I  am  not  known  in  the 
City,  and  my  character  is  not 
likely  to  suffer,  I  will  go  and  get 
you  some  soda-water  myself ;'  and 
he  turned  to  the  door,  when  Mr. 
McCuUagh  cried  feebly, 

'  Bide  a  wee,  bide  a  wee  1  I'll 
maybe  be  better  after  a  bit.' 

'  No,  you  won't,'  returned  Cap- 
tain Crawford,  with  the  decision 
of  one  who  knew  far  more  of 
such  matters  than  his  friend. 
'  I  will  be  back  directly,  and  I 
won't  compromise  you,  be  sure 
of  that.'  With  which  speech  he 
departed,  and  Mr.  McCullagh 
laid  his  aching  head  on  the  table, 
and  wondered  vaguely  whether 
the  thing  was  in  creation  which 
could  do  him  any  good. 

He  had  a  certain  faith  in  Cap- 
tain Crawford  and  a  little  in  the 
specific  proposed;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  at  that  moment  as  if 
neither  man  nor  nature  could  pro- 
duce aught  likely  to  Aorcise  the 
effects  produced  by  that  diaboli- 
cal '  shawmpagne.' 

'  It  does  not  look  much  like  to 
cure  a  man  in  such  a  state  as  I 
find  myself,'  said  Mr.  McCullagh 
plaintively,  taking  up  the  bottle 
Captain  Crawford  produced,  and 
with  one  eye  closed  surveying  the 
contents  as  he  held  it  up  between 
him  and  the  light. 

'Try  it,'  advised  the  Captain 
laconically ;  and  having  found  a 
tumbler,  in  which,  out  of  his 
flask,  he  poured  a  small  modicum 
of  brandy,  he  was  about  to  unwire 
the  cork,  when  Mr.  McCullagh 
once  again  interposed. 

'  For  any  sake,  man,  let's  make 
the  door  sure  first.     I  wouldn't — 
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nOy  that  I  wouldn't — for  ten 
pounds,  nor  twenty,  let  any  one 
in  the  house  see  me  taking  such 
a  thing.' 

Many  a  time  in  after-days  Cap- 
tain Crawford  laughed  as  he  re- 
called that  morning,  the  poor  lit- 
tie  Scotchman,  his  face  ghastly, 
his  eyes  bleared,  standing  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension  on  one 
side  of  the  table,  while  Captain 
Crawford,  having  duly  *  shot  the 
lock,'  unfastened  the  wire. 

Bang  went  the  cork  with  the 
noise  of  a  field-battery,  and,  guided 
by  the  Captain's  skilful  hand,  out 
dashed  the  precious  liquid  fran- 
tically into  the  tumbler. 

*  We're  done  for  now — we're 
done!'  cried  Mr.  McCullagh  in 
an  agony,  evidently  expecting 
every  soul  on  the  pienuses  would 
rush  into  the  hall  demanding 
what  was  the  matter. 

*  Drink  it — drink  it  off,'  urged 
Captain  Crawford,  presenting  the 
tumbler. 

'It  looks  awful  like  the  stuff  last 
night,'  hesitated  Mr.  McCullagh. 

'  It  isn't  like  it,  though.  Come^ 
Mr.  McCullagh,  one  pull,  and 
you'll  be  better.  There,  that's 
right;'  and  he  took  back  the 
empty  glas^  and,  convulsed  with 
merriment,  placed  it  on  the  chim- 
neypiece. 

'And  the  Lord  alone  knows 
what  I'm  to  do  with  the  bottle,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh  solemnly, 
*  setting'  that  awful  piece  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  with  a  serious 
eye. 

'  Smash  it  into  pieces  and  put 
them  under  the  grate,'  suggested 
the  Captain, with  martialread^ness. 

*  Ye  little  know  —  ye  little 
know,'  observed  Mr.  McCullagh, 
mournfully  in  earnest ;  *  about  a 
house  it's  just  inconceivable  the 
few  things  a  man  can  do  his 
womenkind  won't  ferret  till  they 
find  every  in  and  out.' 

*  Well,  say  I  had  a  bottle  of 


soda-water/    suggested  Captain 
Crawford. 

'  I  should  not  like  to  tell  a  lie 
about  the  matter,'  answered  Mr. 
McCullagh ;  <  that  is,  a  straight- 
forward lie,  ye  understand,  though 
I  did  let  them  think  this  mom- 
ing  it  was  the  late  supper  last 
night  set  me  against  my  porridge. 
No  ;  I'll  just  have  to  put  it  away 
for  the  present  in  some  safe  lock- 
fast place  of  my  own.  I'm  snie 
I  never  thought  to  have  to  do 
such  a  thing.' 

It  was  irresistible.  Captain 
Crawford  laughed  till  the  room 
rang  again ;  till  Eobert,  who  had 
that  instant  entered  the  hall, 
paused  in  amazement,  wondering 
who,  in  all  the  wide  earth,  it  was 
who  found  it  possible  to  extract 
such  merriment  out  of  anything 
in  that  house. 

'  It's  easy  for  you  to  laugh,' 
said  Mr.  McCullagh,  offended :  *  if 
ye  were  in  a  strait  like  mine  ye'd 
maybe  be  singing  to  a  different 
tune.  I'd  be  sorry  for  ye,  if  ye  were 
in  trouble.  I'm  very  sure  of  that.* 

*And  I  am  sure  I  feel  very 
sorry  for  you,'  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, vainly  trying  to  compose  his 
features  into  even  an  appearance 
of  gravity;  *and  to  show  how 
sorry  I  am,  I  will  dispose  of  the 
bottle.  I'll  take  it  back  to  the 
place  whence  I  got  it,  and  boldly 
demand  the  twopence  I  had, 
what  the  landlady  called,  to  leave 
upon  it ;'  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  Mr.  McCuUagh's  best 
friend,  as  he  felt  him  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be,  put  the  cause  of  so 
much  dread  in  his  greatcoat  poc- 
ket and  rose  to  depart. 

'  I  won't  trouble  you  about  my 
little  difficulty  now,'  he  said;  *  but 
if  to-morrow  you  could  spare  me 
half  an  hour  here,  or,  better  still, 
come  and  dine  with  me  at  any 
house  in  the  City  yon  can  recom- 
mend, I  should  really  feel  grateful.' 

For  a  moment  it  crossed  Mr. 
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McCoUagh's  mind  that  he  would 
aak  his  friend  in  need  to  come 
and  take  'pot-lack'  at  home  with 
him  instead ;  bat  instantly  he  dia- 
missed  the  idea,  for  things  in 
Basinghail  -  street  were  greatly 
changed  since  he  gave  his  cordial 
invitation  to  come  and  taste  that 
me  elixir  he  procared,  nobody  in 
London  knew  from  whom,  over 
the  Border. 

'There  is  more  nor  one  good 
honse  m  the  City/  he  remarked  at 
hut)  showing  which  way  his  mind 
inclined. 

*Well,  name  any  place  yoa 
like,  and  come  and  have,  dinner 
there  to-morrow  at  six  o*clock.' 

'Let  me  pay  the  score/  en- 
treated Mr.  McCullagh,  after  he 
had  mentioned  a  '  quiet  hawtel/ 
presided  oyer,  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  say,  by  a  canny 
conntiyman.  '  I'd  consider  it  an 
honour — I  would,  indeed — if  ye 
would  be  my  guest' 

'  K I  come  home  from  the  East 
▼ith  my  full  complement  of  limbs,' 
answered  Captain  Crawford  cheer^ 
Iji  'or,  indeed,  if  I  come  back  at 
1^,  you  shall  play  the  host.  Now 
I  must  have  my  own  way/ 

'Are  you  going  there  in  very 
truthr  asked  Mr.  McCullagh. 

*  Yes,  almost  immediately ;  we 
have  got  oar  orders.' 

'  Fm  real  sorry,'  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Cnlkgh,  and  he  was  so.  After 
all,  it  is  only  when  we  see  before 
us  some  man  on  whose  face  we 
may  never  look  again,  the  full 
honor  of  war  comes  home  to  the 
ounds  of  many. 

'And  I  am  very  glad,'  replied 
Captain  Crawford  quickly;  and 
next  minute  Mr.  McCullagh  was 
watching  his  retreating  figure,  as 
he  paced  with  long  soldierly 
strides  across  the  court. 

'  He's  a  right  good-hearted  lad, 
yon,' BoHloquised  Mr.  McCullagh; 
'and  I  do  believe  my  head  is  a 
thought  better  already.' 


CHAPTER  XVII.     ' 
nbw-ybab's-dat. 

loNORANT  of  Mr.  Pousnett's 
decision,  unaware  that  entrance 
into  the  charmed  precincts  of 
Portman-square  was  for  him  never 
again,  Bobert  McCullagh  junior, 
still  with  the  gloss  of  the  new 
partnership  on  his  manner,  took 
his  way  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
New  Year  to  Korth  -  street,  in 
order  to  learn  what  had  occurred 
when,  according  to  arrangement, 
his  cousin  called  at  Pousnetts' 
office. 

Ever  since  the  fruition  of  his 
hopes,  Eobert  the  younger  had 
been  absent  from  London.  The 
astute  head  of  the  firm  with 
which  he  was  now  connected  con- 
sidered it  might  be,  upon  the 
whole,  better  if  the  news  of  his 
son's  good  fortune  were  conveyed 
to  the  Scotch  merchant  by  letter. 
The  questioning  and  cross-ques- 
tioning to  which,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  receiving  such  astounding 
intelligence,  he  might  subject  his 
first-bom,  seemed  to  Mr.  Pous- 
nett's wisdom  better  avoided* 

'The  less  your  father  knows 
about  your  concerns  now,  the 
more  satisfactory  yo«  will  find  it 
for  all  parties,'  said  the  greatest 
man  Bobert  had  ever  known; 
and  possibly  it  was  for  this  reason 
the  new  partner  was  despatched 
somewhat  summarily  to  Holland, 
where,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
he  was  detained  amongst  dead-and- 
alive  cities  until  Christmas  had 
come  and  gone. 

Then  he  was  told  to  retuni, 
taking  Paris  in  his  way;  and, 
arriving  in  London  on  the  very 
night  of  Mr.  Pousnett's  party, 
started  the  next  day  to  see  his 
cousin,  from  whom  he  had  heard 
nothing  in  the  mean  time. 

Basinghail  -  street  lay  directly 
on  his  route,  so  he  called  there 
en  paasani  to  wish  his  father  many 
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happy  New  Years;  the  old  Scotch- 
man set  what  he  called  *  great 
store'  by  visits  and  *  first  foots/  and 
many  other  signs  and  tokens,  on 
the  first  day  of  each  January. 
When  he  entered  the  hall  he  was, 
as  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
astonished  to  hear  shouts  of 
laughter  issuing  from  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh's  private  sanctum. 

'  Who  on  earth  is  it,  Alick  T 
he  asked  one  of  the  clerks,  who 
came  out  of  the  opposite  office  at 
the  moment. 

'  I  am  sure  I  canna  jest  tell  ye. 
Master  Bobert,'  was  the  reply. 
'  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  before. 
He  went  out  awhile  agone,  and 
then  came  back  again — a  tall 
strapping  man,  black-a-vised,  and 
with  a  great  beard.' 

'  He  seems  to  be  enjoying  him- 
self,' remarked  Kobert,  a  little  dis- 
contentedly. 

'  Ay,  he  has  been  going  on  like 
that,  off  and  on,  this  bit  and  more. 
He's  maybe  not  quite  right  in  his 
head,'  with  which  reasonable  sug- 
gestion Alick  departed  on  the 
errand  he  had  to  do,  and  Eobert 
ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  mutter- 
ing as  he  went,  *  He  must  be  some 
fool.' 

The  breakfast-things  were  still 
upon  the  table  when  he  entered 
the  apartment  sacred  to  the  de- 
lights of  domestic  intercourse,  for 
Miss  Nicol  and  Effie  had  lingered 
a  little  over  their  weak  tea, 
uttering  fragmentary  remarks  in 
dispraise  of  the  Pousuett  connec- 
tion, and  hazarding  various  dis- 
paraging observations  concerning 
the  ladies  of  that  family  and  the 
ill  ways  of  Englishwomen  as  a 
mass. 

Miss  Nicol  had  of  course  the 
bulk  of  the  converf-ation,  if  con- 
versation it  could  le  called,  to 
herself;  for  Effie  only  uttered  such 
monosyllables  and  interjecUonary 
comments  as  were  absolutely  ne- 


cessary ;  but  that  she  felt  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  was  beyond  ques- 
tion, a  certain  eager  look  in  her 
usually  dull  eyes,  and  an  unaccus- 
tomed tone  in  her  mournful  voice, 
must  have  told  any  one  acquainted 
with  her  that  if  Mr.  McCullAgh 
so  far  'forgot  himself  as  to  let 
himself  be  'snared'  by  one  of 
those  '  designing  madams,' she,  at 
all  events,  would  not  prove  in- 
consolable. 

*  You  may  take  my  word  for 
it,'  said  Miss  Nicol,  in  continua- 
tion of  her  subject,  '  Mr.  Pousnett 
will  never  rest  till  he  has  gotten 
your  uncle  for  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters.' 

'  An  old  man  like  him  !*  ob- 
served Effie. 

'  He's  no  so  old,'  retorted  Miss 
Nicol.  'He's  not  much  above 
fifty,  and  he  is  active  as  a  boy. 
And  he  has  thousands  upon 
thousands,'  continued  the  elder 
lady,  finding  Effie  made  no  com- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  Mr. 
McCuUagh's  activity,  which  Miss 
*Nicol  might,  indeed,  have  ex- 
tolled had  she  only  seen  him  on 
the  previous  evening;  *and  money 
is  all  that  sort  think  about.  H 
one  of  them  gets  hold  of  him  the 
thousands  will  soon  melt  down 
to  tens,  or  less  nor  that.' 

*  He  has  more  sense,  I  am  veiy 
sure,'  said  Effie. 

'Has  he  f  snapped  Miss  Nicol. 
'  All  men  are  just  naturals  when 
a  pretty  woman,  or  one  they  think 
pretty,  is  in  question.  Besides,  he 
made  a  bad  match  once,  and  what 
woidd  hinder  him  making  another. 
Of  all  the  useless  creatures  I  ever 
did  come  across,  his  wife  was  just 
the  top.  She  could  not  wash  out 
a  handkerchief,  barely  knew  how 
to  sew  a  button  on  a  shirt.  She 
was  all  for  show  and  company 
and  gossip  and  the  best  of  good 
living,  and  would  sit  for  the  hour 
making  fun  of  the  Scotch,  and 
mimicking  her  husband  to  his  face.' 
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*That  was  Robert's  mother,' 
snggested  Effie. 

*0f  course  it  was/  answered 
MisB  Nicol  sharply.  '  What  other 
wife  but  her  had  your  uncle  ever, 
and  Eobert  is  as  like  her  in  his 
ways  as  two  peas  in  a  pod?  I 
wonder  who  that  is  down-stairs  ] 
I  never  heard  snch  guffawing  be- 
fore. It  is  some  of  the  new 
fiishionSy  I  suppose.  Well,  all  I 
hope  is  we  sha'n't,  any  of  us,  have 
cause  to  me  the  day  when  we 
first  heard  the  name  of  Pousnett. 
Grood  gracious,  Eobert,  ye  might 
as  well  kiU  us  outright  as  frighten 
us  to  death,'  she  added  hurriedly; 
for  Robert  had  come  in  through 
the  door,  which  was  a  Httle  ajar, 
and  crossed  the  room  softly,  and 
laid  both  hands  on  her  shoulders 
before  she  was  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  said  cheerily, 

*  A  happy  New  Year,  and  many 
of  them,  to  both  of  you  V 

'And  the  same  to  you,' answered 
Miss  Nicol,  insensibly  softened  for 
the  moment  by  the  sight  of  his 
smiling  handsome  face,  and  the 
cordial  tone  of  his  voice.  *  Why, 
what  atime  it  is  sinceyou  honoured 
us  with  a  visit !' 

•I  have  been  away,'  he  an- 
swered. *  I  only  came  back  yes- 
terday.* 

*  And  how  did  you  enjoy  your- 
self last  night  f  asked  Miss  Nicol, 
looking  with  what  she  considered 
an  arch  expression  towards  Effie, 
and  evidently  wishing  her  to 
share  the  humour  of  the  question. 
Effie,  however,  was  not  to  be  se- 
daced  into  any  indecorous  mani- 
festation of  hihurity.  She  kept  her 

Sea  modestly  fastened  on  a  crumb, 
e  most  perfect  incarnation  of 
'still  life'  Robert  thought  he  had 
ever  beheld. 

*  I  was  rather  tired,'  he  replied, 
wondering  a  little  at  Miss  Nicol's 
inquiry;  'but  I  enjoyed  myself 
well  enongh.' 

'  Ye  didn't  see  your  father  V 


'  No ;  7  have  just  come  round 
to  see  him  now.' 

'  But  that's  not  what  I  mean. 
Ye  didn't  catch  a  glimpse  of  him 
last  night  V 

*  How  should  I  ?  where  was  hel' 
'  He  said  he  didn't  see  you,'  an- 
swered Miss  Nicol,  with  an  ex- 
quisite relish  of  her  own  wit; 
'  but  there  was  such  a  throng  he 
might  have  missed  you.' 

*  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,'  said  Robert,  mysti- 
fied. 

'  Why,  about  your  party  !'  ex- 
plained Miss  Nicol,  with  another 
look  towards  Effie. 

'  There  were  not  many  at  it ; 
and  you  know  my  father  never 
goes  to  Mr.  Mostin's.' 

'  'Deed,  and  it  is  not  Mr.  Mos- 
tin  I  am  talking  of.  Somebody 
very  different  indeed,'  and  Miss 
Nicol  actually  giggled ;  '  isn't  he, 
Effie  r 

*  Ay,'  agreed  that  young  maiden 
mournfully,  and  she  turned  the 
crumb  wiUi  the  tip  of  her  forefin- 
ger. 

'Where  was  my  father  last 
night  V  asked  Robert,  in  despera- 
tion. 

'Why,  at  Mr.  Pousnett's,  no 
less  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Nicol,  who 
thought  she  had  led  up  to  this 
point  with  exceeding  generalship. 

'  At  Mr.  Pousnett's !'  repeated 
Robert.     '  Are  you  sure  V 

'We  are  sure  enough,  aren't 
we,  Effie  1  And  he  never  came 
back  till  the  small  hours;  and 
they  had  dancing  and  singing  and 
I  don't  know  what  all,  and  he 
could  hardly  swallow  a  bite  of 
breakfast ;  and  he's  just  full  of 
those  people  and  their  goings-on. 
And  so  you  were  not  asked,  Ro- 
bert?' 

'  I  was  not  in  London  to  be 
asked,'  returned  the  young  man, 
nettled. 

'  No  more  ye  were ;  but  I  sup- 
pose Mr.  Pousnett  knew  when  ye 
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might  likely  be  expected  back. 
Howeyer,  it  jast  confirms  me  in 
my  thought.' 

Robert  did  not  dare  ask  her 
"what  her  thought  had  been.  He 
was  60  accustomed  to  oracular 
utterances  covering  disagreeable 
suggestions  that  he  lacked  courage 
to  beg  Miss  Nicol  to  explain  the 
remark. 

But  Miss  Nicol  was  not  to  be 
balked.  Though  he  would  not 
question  her,  she  would  answer 
him. 

*  I'll  just  tell  ye  my  candid 
mind,  Robert  I  feel  certain  sure 
Mr.  Pousnett  will  neyer  rest  till 
he  has  got  your  father  for  a  son* 
in-law.* 

Hearing  which  astounding  pro- 
position the  young  man  burst  into 
a  peal  of  laughter.  It  was  too 
much  for  him ;  the  idea  of  his 
&ther  standing  in  that  relation- 
ship to  Mr.  Pousnett  was  more 
than  he  could  bear  with  gravity. 

He  had  not  a  keen  sense  of 
humour ;  indeed,  it  may  be  safely 
said  he  was  almost  destitute  of 
that  faculty,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  picture  Miss  Nicol 
conjured  up  which  caused  him  to 
laugh  as  he  had  probably  never 
done  before  in  that  house. 

*  Everybody  seems  to  be  very 
merry  this  morning,  Effie,'  re- 
marked Miss  Kicol,  vexed  that 
Robert  could  laugh  on  such  a 
subject. 

If  she  intended  to  include  Effie 
amongst  the  number,  her  opinions 
about  merriment  must  have  been 
singular  indeed,  for  a  more  woe- 
begone-looking creature  it  would 
have  been  hard  at  that  moment 
to  find. 

Perhaps  this  notion  struck  Ro- 
bert also,  for  he  went  off  at  score 
again. 

'As  you  are  in  such  a  daffing 
humour,'  observed  Miss  Nicol,  'it 
is  a  pity  you  had  not  stopped  a 
bit  on  your  way  up.  Such  screech- 


ing and  laughing  I  never  heard 
before  as  has  been  going  on  down- 
stairs. Maybe  you  can  tell  us 
who  it  is  that  has  been  shouting 
and  guffawing  like  a  madman.* 

'  I  think  he  brought  a  popgun 
in  with  him,'  said  Effie,  plaintive- 
ly joining  in  the  conversation. 

'That  reminds  me  I  have 
brought  you  a  little  present/ 
began  Robert,  for  the  first  time 
directly  addressing  his  younger 
relation.  *  It  is  not  much  worth, 
but  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  something  from  Paris.  It  is 
a  bracelet,'  he  went  on  ;  *  and  I 
did  not  know  what  would  be  most 
useful  to  you/  he  added,  turning 
to  Miss  Nicol,  ^so  I  bought  a 
brooch.  I  hope  you  will  like  it/ 
and  he  placed  two  small  cases  on 
the  table. 

*Ye'll  not  keep  much  ont  of 
your  partnership  if  ye  begin 
making  such  presents/  said  Miss 
Nicol  sententiously. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
graceful  way  of  receiving  a  gift 
imaginable ;  but  Robert  well 
knew  the  genial  manners  which 
prevailed  in  his  father's  house, 
and  understood  Miss  Nicol  was 
gratified. 

As  for  Effie,  a  faint  red  spot 
was  visible  on  the  top  of  each 
pallid  cheek,  and  she  managed  to 
get  out,  'I'm  sure  it  was  veiy 
good  of  ye  to  think  of  me/ 
while  something  that  bore  the 
simUitude  of  a  smile  hovered 
around  her  thin  close^hut  lips. 

'  Put  it  on  and  let's  see  how  it 
looks,'  cried  Miss  Nicol,  at  the 
same  time  fastening  her  brooch  in 
its  place,  and  glancing  down  at  its 
beauties  with  a  pride  she  could 
not  conceal.  'Ye'll  be  grand 
now,  Effie,  when  ye  go  next  to 
tea  at  Mrs.  Anderson's.  Gracious, 
Robert,'  she  added,  when  Effie, 
having  clasped  the  bracelet  round 
her  wrist,  where  it  appeared  to 
about  as  much  advantage  as  it 
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might  if  hung  on  the  arm  of  a 
fikdeton,  'that  bit  of  a  thing  must 
have  cost  a  mint  of  money  !' 

'Neyer  mind  what  it  cost,  so 
long  as  Effie  likes  it/  answered 
Boheirt  gallantly,  though  indeed 
qiuilms  as  to  the  prudence  of  a 
man  in  his  position  buying  any- 
thing had  crossed  his  mind  when 
in  the  agonies  of  being  tossed  up 
and  down  in  the  Channel. 

'  And  what'll  ye  have  brought 
for  your  father  f  asked  Miss 
Nicol  curiously.  '  Pll  warrant  he's 
no  been  left  out  in  the  cold«' 

'What,  are  ye  talking  about 
mef  inquired  Mr.  McCullagh 
himself  at  this  juncture.  <  W^ 
Bobert,'  he  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  any  reply,  'so  ye're 
back  safe  and  sound.  And  how's 
a'  wi*  you  T 

Considering  that  Eobert's  hat 
coTei«d  his  family,  this  question 
might  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
superfluous;  but  Mr.  McCullagh 
had  a  stock  of  such  phrases,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  airing  them 
on  occasions  of  high  festivity  or 
irhen  he  was  in  the  best  of  tem- 
pers. Knowing  this,  his  son  an- 
awered  demurely  that  all  with 
him  was  pretty  well,  that  he  had 
been  abroad  until  the  previous  day, 
and  that  he  had  just  *  dropped 
in' — an  expression  which  found 
gieat  favour  in  Mr.  McCullagh's 
eye,  and  which  he  always  pro- 
nounced *  dhrophed' — to  wish  his 
fiither  many  a  prosperous  and 
pleasant  1st  of  January. 

'Thank  ye,  Eobert;  the  same 
to  you  wi'  all  my  heart  "  Gie's 
yer  hand,  my  trusty  fren,"  *  quoted 
Ifr.  McCullagh,  speaking  as  en- 
thusiastically as  the  state  of  hLs 
body  would  permit;  and  Robert 
Having  complied  with  his  request 
the  pair  shook  hands  with  a 
gravity  and  solemnity  which  in- 
vested the  proceeding  with  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  religious 
ceremony. 


'  I'm  glad  ye've  come  back  in 
such  good  spirits,'  went  on  Mr. 
McCullagh,  who  was  not  himself 
that  morning  much  inclined  to 
look  at  existence  through  rose- 
coloured  spectacles.  '  Ye  seemed 
to  have  found  a  jest  that  amused 
ye  mightily  as  I  came  up  the 
stair.' 

Robert  smiled.  'I  was  only 
laughing  at  something  Miss  Nicol 
said,' he  explained.  Hearing  which 
Miss  ^icol  put  her  finger  to  her 
lip;  a  gesture  Eobert  failed  to 
notice,  but  which  did  not  escape 
his  father's  quick  eye. 

'It's  no  often  Janet  gives  us 
anything  diverting,'  observed  Mr. 
McCullagh,  relishing  her  con- 
fusion with  an  exceeding  delight. 
'  Let's  hear  what  it  was,  Robert. 
I'm  just  in  want  of  a  heartsome 
word  to  cheer  me  up  a  bit' 

'Then  I'm  certain,  sir,  her 
notion  ought  to  do  you  good,'  an- 
swered Robert,  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  how  beautifully  he  was 
going  to '  put  his  foot  in  it.'  '  She 
believes  Mr.  Pousnett  will  know 
rest  neither  by  day  nor  night  till 
he  has  got  you  for  a  son-in- 
law.' 

'The  next  thing  I  let  on  to 
you,  Robert — '  Miss  Nicol  was  in- 
dignantly beginning,  when  Mr. 
McCullagh  blandly  interposed 
with, 

'  Hoots,  Janet !  If  ye  like  to 
talk  babbles,  ye  can't  complain  if 
people  repeat  babbles;  not,'  he 
proceeded,  '  that  I  can  say  ye're 
altogether  wrong  in  your  opinion. 
There's  many  a  one  would  think 
twice  before  refusing  me,  or 
rather  my  money.  However,  if 
it's  any  ease  to  both  your  minds 
I  may  just  tell  ye  I  don't  mean 
to  ask  Miss  Pousnett  or  any  other 
woman-body  to  come  to  Basing- 
hall-street  as  my  wife.  '  Your 
mother  and  me,  Robert,  weren't 
as  happy,  maybe,  as  we  might 
have  been ;  still  I'm  no  going  to 
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put  BHcli  an  affront  on  her  memory 
as  to  marry  again.' 

'  Indeed,  if  it  would  make  you 
happier — '  cried  Eobert  eagerly. 
But  his  father  cut  short  whatever 
else  he  intended  to  say  by  remark- 
ing, 

'Bat  it  wouldn't,  it  conldn't. 
All  I  want  in  this  world  now  is  to 
see  my  sons  doing  well  and  marry- 
ing quiet  sensible  wives,  that'll  not 
lead  them  into  debt  and  dance 
a  jig  with  them  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  For  myself,  if  I  can  live 
honest  and  die  respected,  that's 
enough  for  me.  And  if  ye  could, 
any  of  ye,  just  tell  me  something 
that  would  rid  me  of  as  much  of 
this  awful  headache  as  the  soda- 
water  didn't  take  away,  I'd  bless 
you,'  he  added  mentally ;  but  he 
lacked  courage  to  speak  the  words 
aloud,  though  indeed  Eobert  would 
cheerfully  have  ordered  in  six 
dozen  of  soda-water  for  him  if  he 
had  only  known  his  father  desired 
such  an  extremely  unlikely  article. 

*  It  was  all  a  joke  of  mine,'  said 
Miss  ^icol,  taking  advantage  of 
the  pause  which  ensued  to  set 
herself  right  with  the  master  of 
the  house.  'I  never  thought 
Bobert  would  deem  I  meant  such 
a  remark  to  be  taken  seriously.' 

*A  joke,  was  itf  commented 
Mr.  McCuUagh  dryly.  'Well, 
Bobert  might  be  excused  his  mis- 
take; ye're  little  in  the  habit  of 
cracking  jokes,  Janet  About 
once  in  seven  years  serves  your 
turn,  I'm  thinking.' 

With  which  crushing  statement 
Mr.  McCullagh,  deciding  the  con- 
versation with  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  establishment  might 
conveniently  end,  asked  Bobert 
if  he  wouldn't  like  to  step  down- 
stairs and  'take  a  look  about 
him.' 

Upon  the  face  of  this  earth 
there  was  nothing  Bobert  was 
less  likely  to  desire  than  to  take 
a  look  about  him  in  his  &ther^s 


counting-house.  Still  he  acceded 
to  the  proposal  with  great  appar- 
ent willingness,  and  was  duly 
escorted  in  a  sort  of  triumphal 
march  over  the  premisea 

He  had  written  to  and  received 
a  congratulatory  letter  fiom  his 
father  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
partnership;  while  his  brothers, 
breaking  the  chain  of  silence 
which  generally  distinguished 
their  intercourse  with  Eobert, 
were  good  enough  to  express  their 
pleasure  at  his  good  fortune.  Bat 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
appeared  in  the  flesh  in  the 
Scotch  warehouse  since  getting 
his  promotion,  and  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh, though,  to  quote  his  own 
expression,  'his  head  was  spHt- 
ting,'  determined  not  to  let  him 
escape  till  every  man  and  errand- 
boy  in  receipt  of  'weekly  wage' 
beheld  the  man  who  was  now,  in 
a  '  manner  of  speaking,'  as  good 
as  Pousnett  himself. 

That  a  grand  feather  had  heen 
stuck  in  the  McCullagh  cap,  no 
one  who  watched  the  Scotch 
merchant  while  he  spoke  casually 
about  'my  son  Eobert'  and  the 
good  thing  he  had  stepped  into, 
could  doubt 

ITever  in  all  his  recollection 
had  the  new  partner  seen  his 
father  so  agreeable  and  conciliat- 
ing. He  hinted  that  if  his  first- 
bom  had  a  fancy  for  a  relish  of 
marmalade  with  his  breakfast^  or 
entertained  a  wild  desire  to  con- 
ciliate some  friend  with  a  present 
of  '  Finnan  baddies,'  a  pound  or 
two  of  hard  biscuits,  and  even 
a  bottle  of  whisky,  any  one,  or 
all,  of  these  delicacies  might  be 
his  for  the  asking.  He  sampled 
him  some  'sweeties,'  and  gener- 
ously bade  him  pocket  the  scoop- 
ful,  which  Bobert  did  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  he  could  com- 
mand. He  asked  almost  patheti- 
cally if  there  was  anything  the 
young  man  could  fancy,  and  bade 
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him  not  be  ahj  about  naming 
the  fact  if  anything  '  struck  his 
eje.' 

He  took  great  caie  to  tell  every 
one  Mr.  Bobert  had  just  come 
hack  from  Holland,  and  asked 
him  so  nuiny  questions  appertain- 
ing to  the  Scotch  trade,  or  rather 
to  the  absence  of  almost  all  Scotch 
trade  amongst  the  Dutch,  that, 
for  a  time,  his  son  really  supposed 
he  had  an  idea  of  establishing  a 
branch  business — say  at  Amster- 
dam. 

He  was  nice,  too,  in  more  than 
one  respect ;  for  he  neyer  put  a 
queiy  concerning  the  nature  of 
tiie  business  which  had  taken 
Eobert  across  the  seas,  and  he 
refrained  also  from  all  mention  of 
the  previous  evening's  festivities. 

'  I  won't  be  the  one  to  damp 
him,'  he  thought.  'Ko  doubt 
he  will  get  on  all  the  better  if  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  those 
wonderfal  agreeable  young  wo- 
men ;  but  it's  not  like  he'd  think 
wi'  me,  and  so  I'll  jest  keep  a 
quiet  tongue  in  my  head.'  Which 
he  did  accordingly,  and  Robert 
following  suit,  the  great  party  in 
Portraan-square  was  not  so  much 
as  touched  upon  between  them. 

*I  hope  Pousnett  won't  tell 
him  the  way  I  led  the  dance,' 
considered  the  merchant  guiltily ; 
for  cool  reflection  had  brought 
with  it  the  idea  that  'louping,' 
and  'heching,'  and  cutting  the 
.  figure  eight,  with  his  arms  spread 
out  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill, 
were,  perhaps,  modes  of  dancing 
which  had  been  more  in  place  in 
a  bam  at  Greenock  than  in  a 
gnmd  London  house,  with  grand 
people  for  guests.  'But  £  don't 
think  he  wUl.  Pousnett's  no 
ibol ;  and  I'm  mistaken  if  he  has 
not  taken  Robert's  measure  to  an 
accuracy.' 

After  a  time—after  a  long  time 
as  it  seoned  to  Robert — they  left 
the  counting-house  and  repaired 


to  Mr.  McCullagh's  special  ofHce, 
where  before  the  fire  was  placed 
a  most  luxurious  easy-chair,  the 
son's  New  Year's  gift  to  Ids  father, 
which  he  had  desired  should  be 
taken  direct  into  that  room  the 
moment  it  arrived. 

'  Bless  and  save  us  ?  cried  Mr. 
McGullagh,  rubbing  his  eyes  in 
astonishment,  and  perhaps,  for  the 
moment,  imagining  the  '  shawm- 
pagne'  was  at  some  new  trick 
and  causing  him  to  see  double. 
'What's  that f 

'  A  comfortable  chair  for  you, 
^Either,  which  I  knew  you  would 
not  get  for  yourself,'  answered  the 
young  man.  'It  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  think  of,  you  would 
be  likely  to  use.' 

Mr.  McCuUagh  did  not  imme- 
diately reply.  He  went  and 
looked  the  new  purchase  over 
carefully:  he  pressed  down  its 
springs,  he  felt  its  stuffing,  he 
patted  it  gently  twice  or  thrice; 
he  sat  down  in  it,  and  leaned  his 
head,  his  still  aching  head,  back 
with  a  sense  of  deUghtful  com- 
fort; then  his  poor  little  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  rising,  he 
'  gripped'  Robert's  hand  once 
more,  with  a  feeling  stirring  at 
his  heart  more  like  love  than  he 
had  ever  felt  for  him. 

'  Ye'U  mak'  a  lazy  man  of  me, 
I  doubt,'  he  said,  in  a  light  and 
sportive  manner ;  but  Robert  saw 
the  tears,  and  felt  if  he  had  paid 
ten  times  the  amount  for  the 
chair  he  would  have  been  amply 
rewarded. 

'  I  must  go  back  to  the  office 
now,'  he  remarked.  '  Mr.  Pous- 
nett is  sure  to  want  to  see  me.' 

'Go  then,  my  lad,'  answered 
Mr.  McCullagh;  'and  gnid  go 
wi'  ye  r 

As  he  went  away  from  the  door 
Robert  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
found  it  was  necessary  he  should 
defer  calling  in  North-street  until 
the  next  dav. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  NORTH-STREET. 


The  2d  of  Jannaiy  found  Mr. 
McCullagh's  headache  yaniahed, 
and  Robert  so  hard  at  work  in 
his  new  capacity  as  partner, 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  he 
should  ever  be  able  again  to  steal 
enough  time  during  business  hours 
to  call  upon  his  cousin. 

The  life  in  those  earlj  days  he 
regarded  as  delightful.  With 
what  a  feeling  of  importance  he 
took  possession  of  his  new  room, 
where  he  had  often  stood  an  in- 
ferior before  one  of  his  masters  I 
How  carefully  he  scrutinised  the 
furniture  and  locked  the  drawers ! 
How  charming  it  was  to  stand 
upon  lus  own  hearth — nay,  before 
his  own  fire — and  chat  with  this 
great  shipper  or  that  well-known 
financier  no  longer  as  a  mere 
manager,  but  as  the  equal  of  any 
man  who  might  come  there. 

Yes,  it  was  worth  the  price  he 
had  paid  for  it,  or  rather  it  was 
worth  the  price  he  should  have 
to  pay  for  it.  Robert  decided 
this  deliberately,  though  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  while 
wandering  in  foreign  lands,  that 
the  pri^e  would  prove  heavy. 
People  who  had  merely  nodded 
before  touched  their  hats  to  him 
now;  those  who  in  passing  had 
only  said  '  Good-day  !'  crossed  the 
street  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
It  was  quite  wonderful  to  consider 
the  number  of  persons  who  were 
'so  glad'  and  'so  delighted'  and  'so 
gratified*  (though^  not  surprised) 
to  hear  he  had  been  taken  into 
partnership.  The  arid  City  sud- 
denly blossomed  like  the  rose; 
the  pavements  he  had  often  found 
somewhat  dull  and  dirty  put  on 
a  gala-dress  to  welcome  this  foiv 
tunate  individual's  return.  Life 
in  a  moment  seemed  all  made  up 
of  sunshine.  It  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly nice  day — ^indeed,  it  was 


a  most  abominably  disagreeable 
one;  but  it  seemed  to  the  new 
partner  that  the  weather  was 
better  than  he  had  ever  known 
it.  In  a  moment  existence  had 
become  a  fairy-tale,  and  he  was 
walking  through  a  land  of  en- 
chantment enchanted. 

'Have  you  heard  from  your 
cousin  since  you  went  away  f  ask- 
ed Mr.  Pousnett  casually  of  the 
new  partner. 

No;  his  new  partner  had 
heard  nothing  about  Alfred  Mos- 
tin. 

'  He  refused  the  post  I  offered 
him  here,'  said  Mr.  Pousnett,  for- 
getful, perhaps,  that  Mr.  Robert 
McCullagh  might  as  well  have 
been  consulted  about  that  offer. 

'I  do  not  think  you  would 
have  found  the  arrangement  satis- 
factory if  he  had  accepted  it^' 
hazarded  Robert 

*  I  differ  from  you  there,*  an- 
swered Mr.  Pousnett  *I  took 
to  your  cousin  immensely.  A  man 
of  parts — wonderfully  clever,  ex- 
tremely onginaL  He  ought  to 
have  been  your  father's  son  in- 
stead of  you.'  And,  having 
paid  Robert  this  doubtful  com- 
pliment, Mr.  Pousnett  smiled  gra- 
ciously. 

The  new  partner  coloured.  He 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  under- 
stand his  senior's  remark  as  in- 
tended for  a  sneer  at  his  &ther  or 
a  joke  at  himself,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  wisely  made  only 
a  general  proposition,  which  com- 
mitted him  to  nothing — namely, 
that  Alf  Mostin  was  certainly 
original  in  his  fancy  for  'going 
about  the  City  in  a  worse  coat  than 
man  ever  elected  to  wear  before.' 

'  Never  mind  about  the  coat,' 
said  Mr.  Pousnett,  whose  ovn 
fit  him  like  his  skin ;  '  it  is  what 
lies  underneath  I  look  at — the 
man  who  wears  the  coat;  and  I 
confess  I  feel  sorry  your  cousin 
and  I  could  not  come  to  terms.' 
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*  I  know  Alt  better  tlian  yon, 
ai*  ventmed  Eobert,  who  in  Mr. 
Pousnett's  presence  still  felt  him- 
self a  very  small  person  indeed  ; 
'  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  could 
not  have  got  on  together.  He  is 
a  man  who  never  did  and  who 
never  will  do  any  good  for  him- 
self or  any  other  person.' 

*That  is  exactly  what  Mr. 
Snow  told  me/  remarked  Mr. 
Ponsnett ;  *  yet  still,  as  I  am  very 
obstinate^  I  hold  to  my  own 
opinion.  At  all  events,  I  should 
like  to  have  tried  to  do  him  some 
good,  hut  he  would  not  let  me.' 

'  Would  not  let  you  V  repeated 
Bobert,  mystified. 

'  No,  he  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  me  at  any  price/ 
explained  Mr.  Pousnett  suavely. 
'  Said  he  preferred  his  "  diggings" 
—I  use  his  own  expression — in 
Korth-street  to  the  best  lodgings 
in  London,  and  his  own  employ- 
ment, whatever  that  may  be,  to 
the  highest  post  I  could  offer  him.' 

'Alf  said  that  in  so  many 
words!'  exclaimed  the  younger 
McCullagh. 

'  Alf  said  that  in  his  own  terse 
and  expressive  phraseology,'  re- 
peated Mr.  Pousnett.  '  Comment- 
ing to  you  upon  his  utterances,  I 
can  only  say  I  am  very  sorry,  for 
I  liked  the  young  man,  and  I 
think  he  might  have  grown  to 
hkeme.' 

'  He  could  not  help  doing  that, 
sir,'  said  Eobert  warmly ;  a  plea- 
sant flattery  Mr.  Pousnett  acknow- 
ledged with  a  courteous  inclina- 
tion of  his  head. 

'And  now,  McCullagh,*  the 
senior  partner  began,  '  there  is  a 
httle  word  on  business  I  want  to 
say  to  you.  Don't  look  alarnied ; 
it  is  not  an  unpleasant  word,'  he 
went  on;  for  Eobert,  perhaps 
from  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  attended  his  childhood, 
and  the  shifty  sort  of  existence 
he  was   associated  with  when  a 


boy,  had  a  trick  of  starting  and 
turning  red  when  surprised  by  any 
unexpected  utterance,   as   if  he 
imagined  something  disagreeable 
must    be   impending.     'I    have 
been    thinking    most    seriously 
about  that   Snow  business,   and 
what  it  is  best  to  do  concerning 
it.     I  may  tell  you  candidly  that, 
if  I  had  not  given  you  my  word 
to  take  you  into  partnership  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  nothing 
on  earth  should  have  induced  me 
to  accept  a  partner  hampered  as 
you  are ;  but  there  is  no  use  in 
dwelling  upon  that  now.     What 
we  must  do  is,  try  to  get  you  out 
•  of  such  hands  as  soon  as  possible. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  worrying 
yourself  as  to  how  the  mere  in- 
terest is  to  be  paid ;  and  what  I 
want  to  say  is  this  :  Come  to  me 
a  day  or  two  before  you  require 
any  given  amount,  and  out  of  my 
private   account  I  will    advance 
the  sum  necessary,  which  you  can 
afterwards  repay  to  me.     In  a 
business  such  as  this  it  would  be 
destruction  if  once  it  were  known 
any  partner  was  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  therefore,  while 
depending  upon  you  to  exercise 
all  possible  economy,  I  do  not 
want  you  ever  to  feel  short  of  a 
five-pound  note.     You  and  I  can 
arrange  all  that     Do  not  draw 
upon  your  share  in  the  firm  ex- 
cept in  a  lump  sum  twice  a  year. 
Come  to  me.  Just  think  over  the 
position,  and  say  what  you  can 
live  upon,  burdened  as  you  are  ; 
and  every  week  I  will  give  you 
enough  to  go  on  with,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  six  months  we  will 
try  to  satisfy  Mr.  Snow.' 

'  If  my  heart's  blood,  Mr.  Pous- 
nett— '  began  Robert* 

*  No,  my  dear  friend,'  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Pousnett  easily,  *  your 
heart's  blood  could  not  be  of  the 
slightest  service  to  me ;  quite  the 
contrary.  We  are  rowing  in  the 
same  boat  now ;  and  all  I  ask  of 
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joxL  18,  to  keep  as  well  in  healih 
as  you  can,  and  advance  our  mnttial 
interests  as  much  as  possible. 
When  shall  yon  see  yonr  coosin  f 

'I  thought  of  going  round  to 
his  place  this  afternoon,  but  there 
are  so  many  things  to  do.' 

'  Leave  tiiem  undone,  then,'  in> 
termptedMr.  Pousnett,  who  knew 
very  well  speed  was  not  his 
partner's  strong  point  *  There  is 
nothing  that  won*t  keep  till  to- 
morrow. Go  to  Mr.  Mostin,  and 
say  I  have  not  yet  filled  up  the 
post  I  offered  him.  He  can  still 
have  it  if  he  choose  to  come.' 

*  I  will  certainly  give  him  your 
message,  sir,'  answered  Robert. 
*  StiU,  I  cannot  help  repeating  my 
former  opinion — ' 

There  came  a  change  over  Mr. 
Pousnett*6  face,  which  stopped  the 
further  words  Eobert  would  have 
spoken  even  upon  his  lips.  Con* 
tempt,  astonishment,  anger,  strove 
together  for  an  instant ;  then  in 
a  perfectly  smooth  voice  the  senior 
partner  said, 

*  We  need  not  go  over  all  that 
ground  again.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten your  expressed  opinion,  but 
I  do  not  attach  the  slightest  value 
to  it  I  want  Mr.  Mostin,  and  I 
know  why  I  want  him.  I  un- 
derstand you  perfectly,  but  you 
do  not  understand  me,' 

A  statement  so  undeniably  true 
and  so  crushing,  not  merely  as  to 
its  matter,  but  also  in  its  manner, 
that  Robert  shrank  timidly  back 
into  his  shell,  feeling  that,  as 
manager,  he  had  never  got  such 
a  snub.  In  a  vague  intangible 
sort  of  way  he  began  to  compre- 
hend although  he  might  to  the 
outside  world  be  Mr.  Pousnett's 
partner,  to  that  gentleman  him- 
self he  could  never  seem  other 
than  a  servant,  and  a  not  very 
indispensable  servant  either. 

<My  father  was  right,'  he 
thought  bitterly.  *  They  did  not 
want  me  here ;'  and  then  he  ob- 


served aloud,  abjectly  enoogh, 
that  he  would  go  at  once  to  his 
cousin's  and  tell  him  what  Mr. 
Pousnett  said. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  has- 
tening to  its  close  as  Robert  walk- 
ed through  the  filthy  streets,  which 
a  fall  of  snow  overnight  rendered 
hateful  to  traversa  The  side- 
paths  were  unsafe,  sloppy,  greasy 
— fenced  in  by  a  bulwark  of  mud 
and  snow  swept  off  the  pavement, 
with  which  in  those  days,  as  in 
these,  the  authorities  were  simply 
incompetent  to  deaL  The  horse- 
roads  were  a  mass  of  black 
sludge  and  mire.  In  the  mormng 
they  had  been  bad  enough ;  but 
the  traffic  of  the  intervening  hours, 
the  wheels  of  thousands  of  vehi- 
cles, the  hoofs  of  horses,  the  feet 
of  pedestrians,  had  worked  the 
City  thoroughfares  into  a  state  of 
dirt  and  discomfort  unimaginable 
save  to  those  who  had  to  pursue 
their  way  through  them. 

Gas  was  blazing  in  banks  and 
offices  as  Robert,  in  the  glooi&iest 
of  tempers,  in  the  most  depressed 
of  spirits,  pursued  his  wretched 
walk.  The  evening  was  dark  and 
lowering,  giving  a  promise  of 
more  snow,  which  promise  it 
righteously  fulfilled.  Aloft  in 
upper  stories  dim  lights  burned 
fitfully.  The  City,  never  cheerful 
in  winter  at  that  especial  hour, 
looked  its  gloomiest  In  dreary 
graveyards  the  untrodden  snow 
lay  thick  over  the  forgotten  dead ; 
up  lonely  courts  soUtaiy  lamps 
blinked  sadly;  churches,  pent 
between  buildings  trying  to 
elbow  them  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  looked  more  forlorn  and 
melancholy,  Robert  thought,  than 
he  had  ever  fancied  them  before. 
A  murky  sky  brooded  overhead — 
a  sky  which  seemed  to  hold  no 
promise  of  moon  or  stars  again  in 
the  lifetime  of  man.  In  the  less 
frequented  lanes  and  alleys  which 
he  trod,  the  sullen  roar  of  the 
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City's  traffic  sounded  moamfal 
and  solemn  as  the  wash  of  the 
waves  upon  some  flat  and  dreary 
coast 

In  all  his  previous  experiences 
of  London  the  new  partner  had 
not  felt  the  time  and  circum- 
stances so  utterly  depressing. 
There  was  a  penetrating  chilliness 
in  the  air  which  hade  defiance  to 
the  thickest  top-coat,  huttoned 
close  though  it  might  he ;  whilst 
the  down-trodden  snow  struck  a 
damp  to  the  feet  which  ordinary 
leather  seemed  powerless  to  resist. 

Walking  through  the  sludge  of 
the  streets,  shivering  at  each  cor- 
ner in  the  teeth  of  a  blast  which 
cut,  sharp  and  stinging,  as  if  it  had 
come  hut  that  moment  from  the 
North  Pole,  Eohert  McCuUagh, 
going  over  all  his  grievances,  felt 
as  if  he  hated  Alf  Mostin.  The 
love  he  once  entertained  for  him, 
the  affection  which  not  so  long 
ago  appeared  so  exceeding  strong, 
was  departed,  and  he  told  himself 
he  had  hitherto  mistaken  his 
cousin's  character ;  and  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the 
spendthrift,  the  ne'er-do-weel, 
the  man  who  had  no  compunction 
about  dipping  his  hand  into  other 
men's  pockets,  as  he  really  was. 

Once  Robert  had  heard  an  irate 
creditor  speak  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mos- 
tin as  a  'plausible  rascal,'  and 
had  felt  not  unnaturally  indignant 
at  such  a  description  of  his  rela- 
tive :  but  now,  recalling  Alf  s  long 
and  unprosperous  career, — the 
chances  out  of  which  he  had  made 
nothing;  the  loans  and  gifts, 
which  might  as  well,  for  any  good 
they  effected,  have  been  cast  into 
the  Thames ;  the  eternal  getting 
into  debt;  the  total  failure  to 
emerge  from  it;  the  shifts,  the 
subterfuges,  the  dirty  water,  the 
humble  pie,  the  false  excuses,  the 
hopeful  messages,  the  broken 
promises,  the  monotonous  round 
of  continual  disaster, — ^Robert  as- 


sured his  own  soul  Alfred  Mostin 
was  not  a  desirable  individual  to 
know,  and  determined  he  would 
see  as  little  of  him  as  possible  for 
the  future. 

Wherever  his  cousin  went,  the 
model  young  man  reflected  angri- 
ly, he  was  preferred  before  him. 
He  had  a  way  which  '  took'  peo- 
ple, which  deceived  them,  and 
which  might  eventually  lead  to 
some  very  unpleasant  complica- 
tions. 

Take  Mr.  Pousnett,  for  instance ; 
he  was  totally  wrong  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  North-street  hermit. 
He  did  not  know  the  way  in 
which  Alf  wasted  his  life ;  he  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  that  Mr. 
Mostin  cooked  his  own  bacon  for 
breakfjBist,  and  drank  spirits-and- 
water,  with  a  diligence  which  cha- 
racterised no  other  proceeding  of 
his  life,  far  into  the  small  hours 
of  the  night.  Alf  had  no  idea  of 
respectability.  The  household 
gods  most  men  worship  seemed 
to  him  but  as  the  gods  of  the 
heathen.  He  would  sacrifice  no 
single  whim  or  fancy  on  the  social 
altar.  He  did  not  have  his  boots 
blacked,  or  brush  his  hat,  or  wear 
a  good  coat^  or  get  his  hair  pro- 
perly cut,  or  do  anything  oUier 
people  did  except  wash  himself. 

He  washed  £ar  too  much,  his 
captious  relative  decided;  * Fctr 
mare  than  I  do^*  thought  Robert ; 
*  and  yet  how  superior  in  every 
respect  I  look !'  Mr.  Robert  per- 
haps would  have  looked  the  bet- 
ter— as,  indeed,  Alf  Mostin  once 
told  him—'  if  alittle  of  the  starch 
had  been  got  out ;'  but  he  deemed 
himself  as  near  perfection  as  man 
could  well  be. 

For  years  and  years  who  so 
particubir  as  Rob^  McCullagh 
junior  as  to  what  he  wore,  where 
he  went,  whom  he  knew,  those 
he  was  seen  out  walking  withi 
Whilst  his  cousin  would  go  into 
the  gallery  of  a  third-rate  theatre 
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and  ei^'oy  himself  as  much  as,  or 
perhaps  better  than,  any  swell  in 
the  stalls. 

Simply,  Eobert,  with  the  snow 
insidionsly  working  its  way  into 
his  boots,  and  the  gloom  of 
that  gloomy  evening  oppressing 
his  soul,  felt  it  was  diiBgusting. 
He  recalled  all  Alf  s  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  all  the  things 
he  had  ever  done  which  he  should 
not  have  done,  all  the  works  he 
had  left  unperformed  he  ought  to 
have  cleared  away  out  of  hand ; 
and  then  he  returned  to  the  un- 
pardonable fault  his  cousin  had 
committed  of  taking  Mr.  Pons- 
nett's  fancy,  and  causing  Robert 
to  receive  a  snub  when  he  told 
his  chief  he  knew  Alfred  Mostin 
better  than  he  did. 

'  If  Alf  comes  into  the  house 
in  any  capacity/  considered  the 
new  partner,  who  had  been  lash- 
ing himself  up  into  a  state  of 
ridiculous  irritation  as  he  paced 
the  sloppy  and  slippery  thorough- 
fares, '  I  will  ask  Mr.  Pousnett 
whether  he  can*t  send  me  abroad. 
I  never  could  enter  the  office  com- 
fortably, supposing  his  coat  and 
hat  were  hauging  on  any  peg  in 
it.' 

And  yet  he  had  loved  Alf  Mos- 
tin once,  and  Alf  had  helped  him 
in  many  a  difficulty;  and  they 
had  made  the  midnight  echoes 
ring  with  laughter,  and  Robert 
had  formerly  thought  his  cousin 
the  best  and  cleverest  of  men. 

And  now  Alfred  Mostin*s  sins 
were  that  he  had  helped  Robert 
to  compass  his  desires,  and  that 
Mr.  Pousnett  said  he  liked  him. 

When  once  the  lawyer's  offices 
were  passed  at  North-street,  the 
visitor  was  compelled  to  make  his 
way  upward  in  darkness  to  Mr. 
Mostin's  rooms.  Had  that  gen- 
tleman possessed  a  gas-burner  on 
either  landing,  he  would  have 
omitted  to  light  it.  Once,  when 
expostulated  with  on  the  subject, 


he  expressed  a  hope  one  of  his 
numerous  duns  might  bieak  his 
neck  when  descending  from  the 
office,  and  so  'prove  a  warning  to 
others  of  the  same  class,  as  a  kite 
nailed  up  against  a  bam-door  is 
supposed  to  influence  the  morals  of 
his  fellow  birds  of  prey. 

'  I  often  wish,'  he  said, '  I  had 
some  place  where  I  could  poll  np 
the  ladder  after  me  1'  Failing  which 
he  made  the  ascent  to  his  den  as 
difficult  as  narrow  stairs,  an  awk- 
ward turn  or  two,  and  an  almost 
total  deficiency  of  light  by  night 
or  day,  could  render  it. 

As,  however,  Robert  McCollagh, 
after  floundering  through  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  that  final 
flight,  opened  the  office- door,  he 
was  met  by  a  perfect  illamina- 
tion  of  gas.  All  the  burners  were 
in  full  play ;  they  had  been  touched 
evidently  by  a  reckless  hand,  and 
were  flaring  up  to  the  ceiling  in 
a  manner  which  suggested  wild 
indifference  to  the  collector's  next 
vbit.  The  room  was  quite  empty ; 
the  blinds  had  not  been  drawn 
down ;  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  work  or  business  appeared  to 
warrant  such  extravagance  in  the 
way  of  expenditure.  Robert 
knocked  at  the  sitting-room  door; 
but  receiving  no  answer,  tamed 
the  handle,  and  entered. 

The  instant,  however,  he  did 
so,  he  hurriedly  drew  l»ck  sur- 
prised. Seated  in  the  one  arm- 
chair Mr.  Mostin's  apartment 
boasted,  with  her  back  tamed  to- 
wards him,  was  a  lady.  Standing 
in  his  favourite  attitude  beside 
the  chimneypiece  was  Alfred 
Mostin,  an  expression  of  dismay 
and  discomfiture  on  his  face :  he 
wore  the  top-coat  to  which  Robert 
so  objected,  and  his  hat,  evidently 
hurriedly  cast  aside,  lay  on  the 
shabby  pembroke  table  close  at 
hand. 

The  lady  was  doing  two  things 
at  the  same  time— talking  and 
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crying;  her  speech  came  low  and 
Boft,  yel  in  little  hysterical  gusts 
that  seemed  to  wave  her  utter- 
ances to  and  fro,  as  if  wafted 
hither  and  thither  by  a  gentle 
wind. 

Bobert  could  not  hear  her 
▼Olds;  indeed,  he  scarcely  stopped 
long  enough  to  do  so.  In  his 
amazement  he  had  remained  still 
for  an  instant ;  but  now  he  with- 
drew, closing  the  door  gently 
after  him. 

This  second  movement  aroused 
Mr.  Mostin's  attention,  and  with 
only  a  word  of  excuse  he  followed 
80  quickly  that  before  Eobert 
could  leave  the  office  his  cousin 
detained  him  with  the  words, 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here.* 

'Why,  what's  upT  demanded 
Bobert  a  little  sulkily.  Here  was 
another  sin  or  complication  or  in- 
discretion, he  thought,  to  be 
added  to  that  long  list  he  had 
been  drawing  out  as  he  paced 
through  the  mud  and  the  snow 
to  North-street.  Hero  was,  per- 
haps, the  key  to  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  disasters  of  his  cousin's 
life.  He  had  heard  the  old  mot, 
'  Who  is  she  f  and  at  once  jump- 
ed to  the  conclusion  that  what  he 
had  never  before  suspected  was 
the  case.  Here  was  the  woman 
to  whom  his  cousin  must  be  either 
manied  or  worse.  In  his  smug 
self-sufficiency  Mr.  Robert  McCul- 
lagh  had  already,  in  his  own 
mind,  preached  a  condemnatory 
sermon  to,  and  read  the  whole 
Commination  Service  over,  that 
Mackest  and  most  specious  of 
sinners,  Alfred  Mostin. 

Something  of  this  must  have 
been  expressed  in  the  new  part- 
ner's &ce ;  for  Mr.  Mostin,  spite 
of  his  evident  anxiety,  laughed 
as  he  said, 

'You  don't  know  who  it  is, 
thenf 

'  Know !  How  should  I  know  V 
asked  Mr.  Robert  McCuUagh, 
VOL.  xxxix.  no,  oozxxiv. 


honestly  indij^ant  at  the  suppo- 
sition implied. 

'  The  poets  are  right  after  all, 
and  Love  is  blind,'  remarked  Mr. 
Mostin  carelessly;  'yet  I  think 
if  I  were  sweet  on  a  young  woman 
I  should  by  some  sign  recognise 
her  through  a  two-foot  walL' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say — *  began 
Eobert. 

'  Yes,  I  do,*  was  the  answer. 

Almost  involuntarily  Robert 
took  a  step  forward  to  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room. 

'Stop  a  minute,'  said  Alfred 
Mostin,  and  he  began  system- 
atically to  lower  the  lights. 

Robert  was  not  thinking  in  the 
least  of  his  cousin  at  that  moment, 
yet,  as  he  watched  him,  he  could 
but  notice  how  Alf  s  hand  trem- 
bled, how  slow  he  was  about  his 
work,  how  dreamily  abstracted  he 
looked  while  he  moved  mechani- 
cally about  his  office. 

'He  has  been  drinking,'  de- 
cided this  modern  Pharisee,  men- 
tally thanking  God  at  the  same 
time  he  was  not  as  this  wretched 
publican. 

'How  does  she  happen  to  be 
here — ^in  your  rooms  1*  he  inquired, 
after  a  pause,  sharply,  and  as  one 
having  a  right  to  put  the  question. 

*  K  you  want  an  answer,  you 
must  ask  for  one  in  a  different 
manner,'  replied  Mr.  Mostin,  with 
an  outward  calmness  which  show- 
ed he  was,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  at  a  white  heat. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  know  I  spoke  offensive- 
ly ;  only  it  seems  so  very  odd.' 

'Does  itf  Then  perhaps  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  walk  down- 
stairs again,  and  return  to  what- 
ever place  you  came  from,  and 
leave  me  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
Miss  Lilands — as  best  I  can.' 

'  Alf,  old  boy,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  youf  said  the  younger 
McCuUagh,  in  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment. 
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*  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
lather  f  returned  Mr.  Mostin. 
*  What  do  you  mean  by  your  in- 
sinuationB  and  your  remarks! 
Do  you  suppose  she  came  here  to 
see  me — mef  Has  the  partner- 
ship with  Pousnett — which,  by  the 
way,  I  compassed — so  turned  your 
head  and  twisted  your  spirit,  that 
you  could  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  detestable  thought  your  words 
seemed  to  imply  f 

'  I  meant  nothing,  on  my  word 
I  did  not,'  said  Bobert  humbly. 

Just  for  a  second  Mr.  Mostin 
looked  him  over,  then,  remarking 
in  an  easy  dispassionate  manner, 
'  If  I  thought  you  had,  I'd  wring 
your  neck/  he  reentered  his  sit- 
ting-room, closing  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

The  minutes  passed.  In  a  very 
agony  of  expectation  Eobert 
waited,  watching  as  he  did  so  the 
now  dimly-burning  lights.  After 
a  short  pause  there  came  from 
the  next  apartment  the  low  hum 
of  conversation.  Hia  sharpened 
ears  could  hear  the  soft  notes  of 
her  voice,  and  the  deeper  tones  of 
Mr.  Mostin  as  he  spoke  shortly 
in  reply. 

Evidently  they  were  talking 
very  earnestly.  What  could  it 
be  about  f  llie  young  man  was 
working  himself  up  into  a  state 
of  frantic  excitement;  a  dozen 
times  he  had  taken  a  stride  to- 
wards the  door  with  an  intention 
of  opening  it ;  for  the  twentieth 
time  he  was  pacing  the  office, 
moving  restlessly  from  desk  to 
stool,  from  stool  to  shelves  :  it 
seemed  to  him  that  night  he  grasp- 
ed more  of  the  poverty  of  Alf  s 
surroundings  than  had  been  the 
case  dunng  all  the  years  of  their 
previous  acquaintance.  Sometimes 
he  would  pause  and  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  their  conversation  in 
the  next  apartment;  again  the 
rattling  of  some  vehicle  would 
drown  all  other  sound.     What 


could  they  be  saying  t  Ah,  at 
last  his  cousin  crossed  the  room, 
opened  the  door,  closed  it  again, 
and  advanced  to  where  Bobert 
stood,  still  waiting  for  him. 

*  Have  you  got  any  money  f  he 
asked. 

Alas,  that  was  what  he  never 
possessed !  Alack  and  well  a  day, 
that  was  usually  the  qnestion 
with  which  Mr.  Mostin  either 
commenced  or  fimshed  his  beet 
discourses.  Money — ^most  impor- 
tant and  most  accursed  of  all 
men's  wants — would  that  the 
man  who  first  invented  yoa  were 
doomed  to  pass  through,  say,  a 
single  year  of  the  straits  Alf 
Mostin  had  known  ever  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  contract  debts 
and  be  sued  for  them ! 

Robert  was  too  seriously  in 
earnest  then  to  smile  at  his 
cousin's  words,  but  afterwards  he 
laughed  contemptuously  over  the 
bare  recollection  of  thenu 

Money!  Why,  the  fellow  never 
had  a  sixpence ;  could  not  keep 
one ;  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  able  to  insert  his  fingers  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  produce  a 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  unless 
he  had  just  borrowed  it  from 
some  one  less  impecunious  than 
himself  1 

*  I  have  some,'  he  said,  in  an- 
swer ;  *  how  much  do  you  want  f 

'  I  suppose  ten  shillings  would 
be  enough,'  conjectured  Alfred 
Mostin ;  '  but  the  roads  are  in  a 
deuce  of  fL  state,  and  I  heard  the 
cabmen  were  refusing  fares  this 
afternoon.' 

'  What  are  you  talking  aboutf 
Where  are  you  going  f  asked 
Eobert,  a  little  peremptorily. 

*  I  YTBB  going  to  see  h^  home,' 
answered  Mr.  Mostin ;  '  but  per- 
haps,' he  added,  *you  would  lilfe 
todosof 

For  once  in  his  life  the  fact  of 
not  having  half  a  sovereign  of 
his  own  proved  too  much  for  Mr. 
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Hosiin.  If  he  had  known  firom 
whom  eke  to  beg,  borrow^  or  steal 
that  sum,  he  would  not  have  asked 
it  fiom  his  cousin. 

'ir  repeated  Eobert,  taken 
utterly  by  surprise,  yet  instantly 
strong  in  his  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties. *  How  on  earth  could  I 
take  her  home?  How,  in  fact, 
could  either  of  us  f 

'She  is  not  fit  to  go  alone,' 
said  the  other  deprecatingly. 
'  Old  Napier  has  knocked  her  over 
entirely.  He  has  thrown  up  the 
case;  told  the  girl  a  lot  of  nasty 
things,  for  which  I  should  Hke  to 
kick  him,  and  for  which  I  very 
probably  shall  some  day;  brought 
her  up  tcom  Old  Ford  in  this 
beastly  weather  to  break  her 
heart,  and  then  coolly  shows  her 
out,  to  get  back  there  again  as 
best  she  can.  I  was  just  coming 
in  when  I  ran  up  against  her  in 
the  passage,  crying  as  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  a  woman  cry  before. 
I  made  her  come  up  here  and  sit 
down  a  bit  and  tell  me  the  trou- 
ble, and  now  she  does  not  know 
how  to  break  the  news  to  her 
mother.' 

'  What  is  it  that  has  happened!' 
inquired  Bobert,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  see  daylight  as  regarded 
his  own  position  in  the  affair. 

*  Come  in,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  We  can  talk  mat- 
ters orer,  and  see  what  is  best  to 
be  done.' 

'This  is  my  cousin,  Miss  li- 
kodsy'  he  added,  pushing  open  the 
doox^  and  crossing  to  the  fireplace, 
followed  by  Robert^  whom  he  thus 
lamely  introduced.  '  He  is  going 
to  Old  Ford,  and  we  may  as  weU 
drive  there  in  the  cab  with  him.' 

Poor  Alf  Mostin,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  lie  with  so  gUb  a 
tongue,  whose  commercial  morals 
were  of  tiie  very  worst,  and  yet 
whose  heart  was  of  the  truest 
gold,  who,  looking  down  at  the 
tear-Btained  face   of  that  'little 


girl,'  as  he  mentally  called  her, 
was  filled  with  the  wildest  indig- 
nation to  think  any  woman  should 
so  be  made  to  suffer. 

'I  was  telling  him  about  old 
Napier,  and  what  a  brute  he  is, 
and  the  shock  youhaye  had ;  and 
we  wiU  both  of  us  do  all  and 
everything  we  can,  if  you  are 
only  able  to  say  what  you  would 
like.' 

^jShf  I  shall  never  like  any- 
thing again  I'  she  answered,  with 
a  pitiful  tremor  about  her  lips. 
'Mr.  Napier  said  such  dreadful 
things,'  she  went  on,  turning  to 
Bobert;  and  then,  all  in  a  second, 
she  paused  and  coloured  up  to 
her  eyes :  '  I  think  I  have  seen 
you  before,'  she  murmured,  with 
a  little  coy  hesitation ;  '  the  day 
you  so  kindly  helped  me.  Ah, 
I  was  happy  that  day  !'  and  she 
turned  to  Mr.  Mostin,  glad  per- 
haps to  hide  her  blushing  face 
from  Eobert's  gaze.  '  Mr.  Napier 
felt  so  sure  we  should  win  our 
case.  He  had  taken  counsel's 
opinion,  and  did  not  seem  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt.' 

'  But  what  has  caused  him  to 
change  his  idea)'  asked  Bobert 
anxiously. 

'  He  has  heard  the  report  of 
the  other  side,'  answered  Miss 
LOands.  '  It  seems  poor  mamma 
blinded  herself  to  the  fact  there 
was  another  side,  would  see  no- 
thing except  her  own  hopes  and 
beliefs ;  and  Mr.  Napier  is  angry 
because  he  thinks  she  wilfully 
deceived  him.  O,  I  don't  know 
how  I  am  to  tell  mamma ;  it  will 
kill  her  1'  and  Miss  lilands  co- 
vered her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief, whilst  the  two  men  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence. 

At  length  Mr.  Mostin  spoke 
softly. 

'  Go  and  get  a  cab.  Bob.'  He 
was  himself  again ;  he  had  for- 
gotten another  man  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  cab,  in  the  relief  of 
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knowing  for  a  certainty  some  dne 
on  whom  he  could  rely  owned 
enough  to  settle  the  meet  out- 
rageoufl  overcharge. 

'  I  will  tell  your  mother,  Miss 
Lilanda,'  he  said,  as  Robert  van- 
ished to  do  his  bidding.  ^We 
must  break  it  to  her  as  best  we 
can;  and  if  you  and  she  will 
trust  us,  my  cousin  and  myself, 
perhaps  we  might  find  some  other 
lawyer  willing  and  able  to  take 
up  the  case  and  carry  it  through 
to  a  successful  issue.' 

The  words  were  hopeful,  and 
as  he  spoke  them  Alf  Mostin  felt 
they  had  been  dictated  by  a  sort 
of  inspiration ;  but  Hiss  lilands 
only  shook  her  head. 

'  You  are  so  veiy  kind,'  she 
said,  in  her  pretty  graceful  way ; 
*  but  there  is  noising  more  to  be 
done.  I  see  quite  clearly  that 
poor  mamma  made  some  great 
mistake  about  it  all.  We  really 
had  no  right  to  the  money.  She 
hoped,  and  then  she  gradually 
got  to  regard  her  hopes  as  cer- 
tainties. Only  Mr.  Napier  need 
not  have  been  so  crueL  I  am 
sure  mamma  never  meant  to  de- 
ceive him  or  any  one  else,  and 
we  will  pay  him  idl  we  owe.  He 
said  we  never  would;  but  he 
does  not  know  us,  does  not  un- 
derstand that  we  would  rather 
starve  than  be  dishonest.' 

0  sweet  ^nk  eyes !  0  tender 
truthful  voice!  0  heart  which 
held  no  shifting  sands  of  deceit^ 
no  guile,  no  equivocation !  Small 
marvel  that  for  a  moment  Alf 
Mostin's  gase  sought  the  floor  as 
he  contrasted  hu  own  life  of 
twisting  and  doubling  with  the 
calm  honest  innocence  of  the  girl 
who  sat  beside  his  hearth. 

How  even  her  tears  seemed  to 
brighten  and  glorify  that  humble 
room  1  How  lovdy  any  room 
would  have  appeared  to  this  poor 
scampish  sianer  which  framed  her 
young  beauty,  her  womanly  ten- 


derness, her  charming  wisdom! 
Ah,  well !  Alf  Mostin  knew  no 
such  good  gift  was  in  store  for 
him;  that,  let  the  future  bring 
what  it  would,  it  never  could 
conduct  him  one  step  towards  a 
wife  like  Janey  lilands. 

'  Wrap  your  shawl  well  round 
you«'  he  said,  when  at  length  he 
heaid  his  cousin's  step  on  the 
stairs.  '  No,  allow  me ;'  and  he 
drew  the  wrap  close  about  her 
soft  white  throat,  fastening  in  the 
brooch  securely. 

'I  could  wish,'  he  thought 
afterwards,  *  women,  all  of  them, 
did  not  regpftrd  me  quite  so  much  as 
Uieir  grandfather  or  their  brother/ 
for  she  evidently  did  not  mind 
the  slight  fiEuniliarity  she  certainly 
would  have  leaented  from  another 
man.  She  did  not  know  how 
his  hand  shook  and  lus  cdoor 
came  and  went  j  but  Bobert  noted 
all  these  signs  and  tokens,  and, 
failing  to  comprehend  what  they 
meant,  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  that  'Alf  had  been 
drinking.' 

No  such  idea,  however,  crossed 
Miss  lilands'  mind,  as  he  drew 
her  arm  within  his  own  to  con- 
duct her  down  the  difficult  Btai^ 
case,  as  he  handed  her  into  the 
cab,  and  took  his  place  opposite 
to  her,  Robert  following  and 
seating  himself  beside  his  cousin.       I 

Almost  in  silence  the  journey  | 
was  performed.  They  reached  the  , 
cottage;  the  little  maid  opened 
the  door  and  said, 

'  Your  mamma  has  been  in  a 
way  about  you,  miss !' 

They  all  entered  the  parlour 
together,  and  then  instantly  Mis. 
Lilands,  looking  in  herdaoghters 
face,  cried  out, 

*What  has  happened,  Janeyf 
What  is  wrong  f 

For  answer  Janey  only  cast 
herself  on  her  mother's  breast, 
and  then  Mr.  Mostin  spoke. 

He  never  afterwards  could  tell, 
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neither  could  any  of  them  subse-  for  about  the  space  of  time  in 

quently  remember  precisely,  what  iThich  one  could    slowly  count 

he  said,  but   he   told  the  story  five ;  tben  she  swayed  back,  and 

somehow.  would  have  fiallen  to  the  ground 

Calmly  enough  Mrs.  Lilands  but  that  Eobert  caught  her. 
put  her  daughter  aside,  and  stood         Another    minute    and    Alfred 

eiect  listening  to  his  words.  Mostin  had  opened  the  hall-door 

She  did  not  make  a  single  and  rushed  out,  leaped  the  paling, 
comment  or  put  a  solitary  ques-  and  was  speeding  through  the 
tion.  When  he  had  quite  finish-  darkness  of  that  unknown  neigh- 
ed, she  remained  staring  at  him  bourhood  for  the  nearest  doctor. 

(To  be  eotUinved.) 
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When  the  spring  creeps  up  through  the  golden  glades. 
And  the  woodland!d  sleep  in  their  daffodil  bed, 

In  the  dreaming  time,  ere  the  daylight  fades, 

Will  you  tMnk  of  a  dream  that  was  long  since  dead  ] 

Will  you  think  of  the  spring  when  first  we  met, 

And  of  April  suns  that  for  ever  have  set  1 

When  the  world  is  red  with  the  summer  rose, 
And  sweet  with  the  music  of  mellow  June, 

Will  you  miss  some  light  when  the  sunset  glows, 
TQl  the  song  of  the  summer  seem  scarce  in  tune  1 

Will  you  say  how  swiftly  the  June  days  went 

In  the  fulness  of  last  year's  sweet  content  1 

When  the  reapers  rest  in  the  ruddy  gold 

Of  the  ripening  fields  on  the  breezy  down, 

Will  you  think  of  the  time  when  our  tale  was  told, 
And  our  hopes  were  ripe  for  the  reaping  down? 

When  the  fields  of  life  that  flowered  of  late 

Were  stripped  and  swept  by  the  scythe  of  Fate. 

When  the  world  is  awaiting  the  spring's  sweet  prime. 
And  the  snow  lies  soft  over  forest  and  field. 

Will  you  think  how  we  wept  in  the  winter  time. 

Ere  the  pain  of  our  parting  was  numbed  and  healed  9 

When  the  *  love  of  your  life-time'  was  just  new-born. 

And  your  *  life-long  sorrow'  was  scarce  out- worn  1 

A  life-long  sorrow  !    I  mind  me  yet. 

When  we  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  golden  grain  ; 
'Twere  better,  you  said,  that  I  should  foiget, 

'  For  the  greater  half  of  a  love  is  pain.' 
Ah,  true  \    He  who  loves  most,  the  most  endures ; 
But  the  *  life-long  sorrow*  is  mine — not  yours  !  a.  s. 
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Stating  a  few  days  at  Nice  last 
sammer,  it  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  go  over  to  Monte  Carlo. 
The  Rivieia  is  lonely  and  deserted 
in  the  summer,  so  far  as  the  influx 
of  foreigners  is  concerned ;  but  at 
the  same  time  this  lovely  region 
shows  at  its  loveliest  in  its  own 
proper  summer  season,  and  for 
many  Frenchmen  and  Italians 
this  is  the  favourite  time.  All 
through  the  year  there  is  never 
any  time  when  the  gorgeous 
saloons  of  M.  le  Blanc  are  un- 
tenanted. For  many  people  there 
is  a  kind  of  confusion  between 
Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo.  In 
one  of  the  London  papers  the 
other  day  a  correspondent  was 
writing  as  if  they  were  two  en- 
tirely different  places.  He  was, 
I  think,  contrasting  the  gambling 
that  goes  on  at  Monaco  with  that 
at  Monte  Carlo.  Now  Monte 
Carlo  is  the  gambling  district  of 
Monaco.  There  is  no  gambling 
at  all  in  what  is  now  distinctively 
called  Monaco.  All  the  gambling 
is  done  on  the  opposite  height  of 
Monte  Carlo,  which  is  part  of  the 
slender  Monaco  territory.  It  may 
be  said  only  recently  to  have  come 
into  existence.  The  old  historic 
castle  of  Monaco  crowns  the 
height.  It  commands  the  expanse 
of  the  lovely  sea;  its  ramparts 
look  down  on  the  tiny  town,  and 
the  groves  and  terraces  overhang- 
ing the  shore.  There  the  tiniest 
of  European  sovereignties  has  for 
centuries  maintained  its  semi-inde- 
pendence. The  once  grim  castle, 
now  decorated  and  furbiBhed  up 
after  the  nineteenth-century  pat- 
tern, is  mixed  up  with  much  of 


French  and  Italian,  and  even  of 
English,  history.  Here  Addison 
came  on  a  tour,  and  here  died 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  brother 
of  George  III.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  rise  the  heights 
called  Monte  Carla  It  is  under 
the  kingship  of  M  Blanc,  and  is 
rapidly  outgrowing  the  mediaeval 
Monaco  in  splendour  and  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  busy  town,  and 
long  lines  of  villas  climb  the  slopes 
which  are  dominated  by  the  Grand 
Casino  and  the  groups  of  buildings 
that  are  massed  around  it  There 
is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  laige 
and  increasing  town  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Carlo,  known  familiarly  as 
Condamine.  For,  only  provided 
that  you  are  of  age,  and  have  ob- 
tained the  ticket^  which  ib  never 
really  refused,  you  have  the  entire 
run  of  those  gorgeous  saloons;  the 
gardens,  reading-rooms,  and  the 
fine  music  are  iJl  at  your  service, 
and  everything  is  maintained  for 
your  comfort  and  amusement 
without  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  your  own. 

There  are  several  ways  of  get- 
ting over  from  Nice  to  Monaco. 
You  may  go  direct  by  rail  to  the 
ndlway-station  of  Monte  Carlo. 
The  station  opens  almost  at  once 
on  the  grounds  of  the  casino.  You 
must  be  careful  to  note  the  diffe^ 
ence  between  Paris  and  Borne 
time,  such  difference  being  some 
forty-five  minutes.  As  you  wait, 
you  may  be  cheered  by  the  music 
of  a  lordly  band  not  many  feet 
above  your  head.  Or  you  may 
go  by  the  Cornice  road,  past  Tor- 
bia,  which  here  rises  to  the  great- 
est altitude,  and  commands  the 
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most  strikuig  points  of  view.  Or 
there  is  generally  a  steamer  going 
onoe  or  twice  a  day,  and,  when 
the  weather  is  fine,  a  craise  on 
the  nltranuurine  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  most  eigoyable.  I  de- 
vised my  own  way  of  travelling, 
which  was  partly  by  water,  partly 
on  foot,  and  partly  by  the  mLway. 
The  distance  is  short  enough  in 
any  case,  bat  in  each  case  it  is  a 
journey  over  which  you  may  linger 
for  delighted  hours.  I  go  by  rail 
to  Yillafranca,  one  of  the  quaintest^ 
cleanest^  and  most  interesting  of 
towns.  If  I  should  go  out  to 
spend  a  winter  on  the  Eiviera,  I 
think  I  should  give  up  the  Angli- 
dsed  l^ice  and  Mentone,  and  go 
to  Yillafranca,  Yentimiglia,  or 
Alassia  The  climate  of  Ville- 
franche  is  certainly  much  better 
than  that  of  Nice.  You  look  at 
the  old  castle  and  the  fleet  of  fish- 
ing-boats by  the  pier.  You  hire 
a  boat,  and  intend  to  cross  the 
bay  to  the  village  of  St  Jean.  The 
boatman  will  ask,  and  possibly 
obtain,  any  number  of  francs ;  but 
one  is  quite  sufiicient,  and  he  will 
probably  despise  you  if  you  give 
more.  And  to  be  in  a  boat  on 
that  lovely  bay  is  most  enjoyable 
both  in  &ct  and  in  retrospect. 
You  land  on  the  primitive  little 
pier,  and  through  olive-woods  and 
gardens  you  reach  the  other  side 
of  the  promontory.  On  the  right 
is  the  charming  village  of  St. 
Jean.  Here  whole  days  might  be 
whiled  away  in  delicious  ease. 
You  get  capital  fish-dinners ;  you 
have  silence,  rest»  repose.  As  for 
fruits,  in  the  summer  you  may 
get  figs  or  peaches  a  penny  a  dozen 
in  these  Brviera  viUi^ges.  It  would 
certainly  be  much  better  to  spend 
one's  available  time  in  quiet  spots 
like  this  than  in  fevered  fashion- 
able Monaco,  which,  indeed,  has  a 
disturbing  influence  on  all  the 
localities.  Then  there  is  a  very 
lovely  footpath  skirting  the  sea, 


with  the  fig-trees  overhanging, 
and  taxing  all  one's  honesty  to 
refrain  from  picking  and  stealing. 
You  time  your  walk  so  as  to  rejoin 
the  rail  at  Beaulieu  or  £za ;  but 
however  bent  on  Monte  Carlo,  you 
should  make  a  point  of  getting 
out  at  Monaco  Station,  within  a 
very  easy  walk  of  the  castle. 

You  must  be  careful,  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  castle,  to  be  there 
within  the  specified  hours.  The 
officials  seem  delighted  to  show 
their  contempt  of  strangers  by 
refusing  to  make  the  slightest 
concession  to  civility  or  kindly 
consideration.  At  least  that  is 
the  experience  of  some  of  us. 
Perhaps  the  heavy  banner  of  the 
Grimaldis  may  be  floating  over 
the  castle  (two  monks  supporting 
a  shield),  a  token  that  the  Prince 
is  at  home.  There  is  something 
very  striking  in  the  old  castle, 
with  portcullis,  bastions,  draw- 
bridges. On  the  place  cTarmes  in 
front  of  the  castle  people  wander 
about,  overlooking  the  rocks  and 
the  sea,  and  at  times  resting  on 
benches,  admuring  the  trees  and 
the  gardens.  The  batteries,  guns, 
and  fortifications  belong  to  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV.  But  the 
well-read  student  knows  that  the 
rocky  spot  has  one  of  the  most 
authentic  and  extraordinary  his- 
tories. Beyond  Louis  XIY.  it 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa ;  beyond  that,  to  the 
days  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and 
days  of  dimmer  tradition  still. 
France  bought  up  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, except  Monaco  and  a  strip 
of  territory  three  miles  long,  for 
four  millions  of  francs.  Besides 
the  private  garden  of  the  palace, 
there  is  a  noble  public  garden 
with  terraces  overhuiging  the  bay, 
and  at  times  there  are  a  number 
of  yachts  in  the  little  port.  In 
the  old  medieval  time  a  fine  buc- 
caneering reputation  belonged  to 
Monaco.   We  only  change  names. 
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and  not  essential  things.  There 
are  such  people  as  land-pirates, 
and  a  fine  modem  buccaneering 
reputation  belongs  to  that  part  of 
Monaco  known  as  Monte  Carlo. 

The  absolute  luxury  and  com- 
pleteness of  all  the  appointments 
at  Monte  Carlo  is  indeed  won- 
derful I  hare  seen  something 
of  gilded  saloons  in  my  time,  but 
none  have  been  so  gorgeous  as 
Monte  Carlo.  The  Tuileries,  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  the  Empire, 
were  not  more  splendid.  There 
was  a  distinct  advance  even  on 
the  lavish  management  of  Horn- 
bourg  and  Wiesbaden.  Here  is 
the  Concert-room,  where,  in  the 
season,  Patti  will  pour  forth  her 
golden  strains.  No  club  in  Lon- 
don, not  even  the  Athenaeum,  has 
so  goodly  a  coUection  of  all  the 
best  periodicals  in  the  world. 
Then  there  are  music  and  the- 
atricals at  times,  and  always  the 
vivid  dramatic  interest  of  ihe 
gambling-tables.  The  gambling 
was  very  quiet  and  modified,  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  generally  in 
the  height  of  the  season.  Ur- 
banity and  politeness  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  watched  the  gam- 
bling, which  was  conducted  with 
good  taste  and  good  temper.  I 
put  down  my  own  modest  venture, 
which  was  ruthlessly  swept  away. 
But  in  the  case  of  at  least  two 
other  players,  though  they  lost 
large  sums,  they  gained  still 
larger,  and  the  balance  was  de- 
cidedly in  their  favour.  Then  of 
course  there  were  the  people  try- 
ing their  system,  the  '  system' 
which  is  supposed  must  always 
prove  victorious  in  the  long-run. 
In  these  saloons  the  interest  al- 
ways goes  with  the  large  players. 
But  perhaps  there  is  a  more  pain- 
ful and  intense  interest  with  the 
moderate  players.  I  noticed  a 
young  fellow  playing  very  warily, 
and  generally  for  the  smallest 
stakes  allowed.    He  only  put  five- 


£ranc  pieces  on  different  colours. 
His  young  wife  watched  him 
anxiously,  and  retired  to  a  dis- 
tant settee.  He  was  good  enough 
to  enter  into  a  conversation  with 
me,  and  explain  his  strategy.  He 
said  that  on  an  average  he  was 
able  to  win  a  napoleon  a  day.  He 
was  never  rash.  It  was  evident 
to  me  that  on  his  limited  scale 
he  must  have  shown  a  rare  amount 
of  tact^  coolness,  and  self-restraint 
It  was  just  possible  that  he  might 
pay  his  modest  way.  But  the 
same  quidities  in  any  busiaefis 
career  might  have  given  him 
name  and  fortune.  And  I  conld 
never  forget  the  young  wife's 
pallid  anxious  face,  and  Uie  ever- 
present  possibility  that  he  might 
be  tempted  to  lose  his  availahle 
stock  of  napoleons. 

I  move  about  the  place.  If 
I  want  shops,  cafe,  or  hotel, 
they  are  all  within  a  minute's 
walk.  Opposite  the  place  there 
is  a  square,  and  a  fine  boulevard 
close  by.  The  Hotel  de  Paris 
will  give  you  a  good  dinner.  The 
ices  and  coffee  are  irreproachahle. 
The  tropic  beauty  of  the  garden 
is  something  wonderful,  even  on 
this  wonde^ul  coast  You  will 
be  especially  struck  with  the  palm- 
trees  and  aloes,  and,  if  yon  go  ia 
the  summer,  with  the  blaze  of 
colours.  But  the  subtle  attraction 
of  the  tables  is  the  most  attiactire 
of  alL  The  great  games  are  of 
course  rouge  et  noir  and  roulette. 
You  find  that,  though  you  do  Dot 
play  yourself,  you  b^me  intense- 
ly interested  by  the  fortunes  of 
the  game,  and  the  study  of  those 
who  win  or  those  who  lose.  Bat 
of  course  those  who  come  to  these 
tables  are  hardly  satisfied  with  phi- 
losophic observation.  All  along 
the  shores  of  the  Eiriera  there  is 
a  rich  idle  population,  from  -^Tice 
on  the  west  and  from  Genoa  on 
the  east,  that  is  within  easy  reach 
of  Monte  Carlo.    In  addition  to 
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tliis  it  ia  the  lode-star  for  gamblers 
all  over  the  worldL  The  place  is 
the  seniina  gentium.  The  people 
irho  come  during  the  winter  as 
inYalids  have  their  friends  and 
relations,  who  are  willing  enongh 
to  h^ile  the  tedium  of  attend- 
ing rich  friends  by  repeated  visits 
to  tins  splendid  palace,  and  some- 
times the  invalids  themselves  will 
be  willing  to  come  over,  not  with- 
out hazard  to  their  health,  pockets, 
and  reputations. 

There  are  probably  many  cases 
of  misery  and  suicide  connected 
with  this  smiling  hell  of  which 
the  public  have  very  little  idea. 
If  anybody  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  blow  his  brains  out,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  obligingly  fur- 
nish him  with  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  him  to  do  so  leisurely  at  a 
distance.  But  the  number  of 
suicides  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood 19  very  great;  and  a 
regular  list  is  carefully  compiled 
and  published  by  those  who  have 
no  good  will  to  the  'peculiar  in- 
stitution.' Constant  efforts  are 
made,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  success,  to  abolish 
it  altogether.  No  doubt  the 
French  Grovemment  could  put 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  Prince 
to  compel  him  to  do  so.  Already 
the  little  Jlepublic  of  Andorra  in 
the  Pyrenees  is  beset  by  two  fac- 
tions, the  one  wishing  to  abolish 
public  gaming  tables,  and  the 
other  to  retain  things  on  the  pre- 
sent basis.  At  the  very  time 
when  I  was  visiting  Monte  Carlo 
a  terrible  tragedy  happened,  which 
I  will  mention,  as  it  came  within 
the  range  of  my  own  personal 
observation.  It  is  only  an  ex- 
ample, of  which  many  similar  in- 
stances might  be  cited.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  gentleman,  of  good 
family  and  position,  a  married 
man  with  a  young  family.  He 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Carlo,  and  attended  the 


tables  with  much  regularity.  He 
lived  in  one  place  after  another, 
shifting  his  quarters  from  Nice  to 
Mentone,  and  thence  to  some  other 
locality.  He  ran  up  long  bills ; 
but  as  his  name  and  family  were 
well  known  he  was  treated  leni- 
ently, and  received  plenty  of 
credit.  But  it  became  perfectly 
obvious  that  all  his  money  went 
in  gambling.  At  last  the  patience 
of  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  was 
exhausted.  The  police  called  on 
him  to  'invite  him'  to  explain  the 
circumstances  of  those  Large  un- 
paid bills  at  hotels.  Then  the 
poor  man  was  brought  to  book. 
He  begged  the  officers  to  retire, 
and  call  again  in  an  hour,  as  he 
had  some  matters  of  business  to 
arrange.  For  nearly  an  hour  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  letters 
to  his  wife  and  family,  explaining 
the  errors  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  When  the  officers  return- 
ed they  found  him  quite  dead : 
he  had  hung  himself  behind  his 
bedroom  door.  The  story  was 
told  me  by  the  landlord  of  my 
hotel  at  Mentone  on  the  evening 
of  my  return,  and  I  also  saw  a 
confirmation^ of  the  fact  in  the 
local  papers. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
is  so  commonly  done  by  tourists, 
that  the  Prince  of  Monaco  draws 
his  revenues  from  M.  Le  Blanc 
and  the  gaming-tables.  He  has 
always  been  a  Duke  of  France, 
and  with  considerable  revenues 
drawn  from  France.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  M. 
Le  Blanc  hiu  entirely  relieved 
him  from  all  expenditure  relating 
to  public  improvements  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  order. 
Formerly  the  army  of  Monaco  re- 
sembled that  of  a  petty  German 
court,  of  which  it  was  reported 
that  the  infantry  was  in  very  good 
condition,  but  that  extensive  dis- 
ease prevailed  among  the  cavalry. 
However,  there  was  only  a  single 
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Boldier  for  the  cavaliy,  and  one 
only  for  the  infantry.  This 
reminds  me  of  one  of  Charles 
Lever's  stories  of  an  official  re- 
port made  concerning  an  Irish 
church.  The  report  made  was 
that  the  congregation  was  small, 
but  exceedingly  orderly  and  at- 
tentive. It  appeared,  howeyw, 
upon  inquiry  that  the  congrega- 
tion consiBted  exclusively  of  the 
sexton's  mother.  I  remember 
seeing  a  number  of  yeazs  ago  a 
list  of  the  Prince's  Administration. 
It  was  considerably  longer  than 
a  list  of  the  English  Ministry; 
but  then  such  a  humble  indi- 
vidual as  the  postman  figured  as 
an  important  member  of  the 
Government  From  two  or  three 
soldiers  M.  Le  Blanc  has  raised 
the  full  effective  strength  to  no 
fewer  than  sixty.  For  all  intents 
and  purposes  Le  Blanc  is  the  real 
prince  and  the  great  historic  name. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  vast  material  prosperity 
attained  is  the  result  of  system 
and  order  and  of  profuse  liberality. 
You  wonder  at  many  things.  You 
wonder  what  are  the  beverages  of 
which  the  croupiers  partake  so 
heavily,  and  which  never  disturb 


the  dear  eye  and  steady  hand. 
You  wonder  where  the  chests  of 
gold  and  silver  are  stowed  away. 
You  wonder  how  far  ddiv&  eon- 
icienHa,  respectable  conscientious 
people,  who  perhaps  uttedy  re- 
fuse to  play,  can  enjoy  the  con- 
cert-rooms and  saloons  with  the 
full  knowledge  how  this  prodigal 
splendour  is  kept  up.  I  take  the 
last  train  to  Mentone,  and  befcse 
I  go  to  bed  I  have  a  gossip  with 
the  Lmdlord.  We  talk  of  the 
colossal  fortunes  M.  Blanc  gave 
his  daughters,  and  how  throDj^ 
the  marriage  of  one  of  them  he 
became  connected  with  the  Napo- 
leons, though  the  worst  member 
of  that  family.  We  talk  of  the 
*  system'  players  and  of  the  'com- 
pany' that  have  challenged  the 
bank,  and  of  the  private  fortones 
that  have  been  lost  and  won  and 
lost  again.  Then  we  have  the 
horrible  stories  of  poison,  rope, 
pistol,  shattered  brains,  and 
broken  hearts.  As  I  fall  asleep 
the  music  is  crashing  in  my  ears ; 
I  recall  the  heavy  perfumes  of 
foliage  and  flowers;  and  then  a 
sudden  miasma  comes  over/all  the 
scene,  and  dolorous  voices  as 
from  the  abysmal  pit. 
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Js  these  days  of  tmiyersal  leform, 
iconoclasm,  and  prose,  it  is  le- 
freshing  sometimes  to  turn  aside 
fix>m  the  beaten  paths  of  our  lives, 
and  to  spend  a  little  time  with 
our  ancestors.  We  fally  admit 
the  benefits  conferred  npon  ns  by 
open  space,  light,  and  ventilation ; 
by  rapidity  of  travelling,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones ;  but  we 
are  loth  to  let  them  drive  every 
atom  of  romance  and  poetry  out 
of  our  constitutions,  and  we  find  a 
soothing  influence  in  travelling 
backwanls,  as  it  were,  and  taking 
a  holiday  in  the  realms  of  the 
past 

Lovere  of  old  London  have  been 
recently  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Barnard's  Lm  has  been 
doomed.  Let  us  hurry  there  ere 
the  first  hoarding  is  put  up,  and 
ere  Bill  and  Pat  commence  their 
operations. 

We  leave  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  Holbom,  and  pass  immediately 
beneath  an  unpretentious  little 
aichway  into  the  precincts  of  this 
the  smallest  and  least-known  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  There  is  little 
to  strike  the  eye,  and  still  less  to 
strike  the  ear ;  for  the  brown  old 
buildings  have  nothing  but  a  staid, 
modesty  old  -  world  quaintness 
about  them,  and  the  silence,  after 
the  turmoil  of  the  great  thorough- 
&ie  but  a  few  yards  away,  is,  to 
use  a  'bull,'  startling.  We  are 
in  the  '  outer  quad./  an  imposing 
title  given  to  a  space  some  twelve 
yards  square,  ornamented  by  a 
sohtary  drooping  tree,  and  but 
rarely  visited  bya  ray  of  suns(iine. 
The  little  hall,  with  its  battered 


cupola  and  its  range  of  quaintly 
latticed  heraldically  -  emblazoned 
windows,  faces  us ;  and  sombre 
stone-bound  buildings  of  the  early 
eighteenth  -  century  type  occupy 
the  remaining  three  sides.  Pass- 
ing through  a  second  archway, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  'inner 
quad.,'  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  wherein  try  to  flourish 
some  half-dozen  trees,  and  en- 
closed on  two  sides  by  picturesque 
buildings  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  many  gabled,  many  chim- 
neyed, and  many  windowed,  with 
little  dark  doorways  leading  by 
tortuous  rickety  staircases  up  to 
dark  little  sets  of  chambers.  The 
birds  sing  loudly  here  when  the 
leaves  are  out,  and  the  sun  tints 
the  sombre  old  place  with  a  feeble 
imitation  of  gaiety.  But  on  a 
winter^s  morning  there  are  no 
leaves,  no  birds,  and  no  sun ;  not 
a  footfjEdl  wakes  the  echoes  of  the 
courts,  and  a  fitter  abode  for  the 
student,  the  recluse,  or  the  man 
of  letters,  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
in  this  great  city.  The  pump  on 
our  right  hand  has  a  'yam' 
attached  to  it — a '  yam,'  like  most 
of  its  class,  to  be  taken  with  a 
very  large  grain  of  salt.  When  the 
Lord  George  Oordon  rioters  were 
at  the  height  of  their  frenzy  and 
passion,  they  set  fire  to  a  distillery 
in  Holbom  (for  details  of  which 
the  reader  is  requested  to  refer 
to  Bamahy  Rudge)^  and  the  liquor 
floating  in  streams  down  the  streets 
was  eagerly  lapped  up  by  the 
maddened  crowd.  Many  of  the 
wretches,  who  in  their  haste  and 
fiiry  had  drunk  boiling  spirits, 
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roshed  through  the  archways  of 
Barnard's  Inn  to  the  pump.  There 
they  attempted  to  alleviate  their 
torments ;  and  for  many  years  after 
it  was  said  that  the  water  of  the 
pump  was  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  spirits  as  to  be  utterly 
useless  for  drinking  purposes. 
How  the  fact  that  spirit-sodden 
men  had  drunk  at  the  nose  of  the 
pump  could  affect  the  water  of 
the  well  has  never  been  accounted  - 
for.  But  the  'yam'  still  clings 
to  the  pump,  and  probably  will 
until,  with  the  inn  itself,  it  is  re- 
moved. It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  buildings  on  the  pump  side 
of  the  '  quad.'  were  burnt  down 
during  these  riots,  and  that  the 
existing  houses  were  erected  im- 
mediately afber.  The  porter  admits 
us  into  the  apartment  termed 
'hall'  by  the  same  expansion  of 
ideas  which  has  christened  the 
first  yard  a  'quad.' 

Twenty  people  might  dine  here, 
not  more ;  but  when  there  is  a  din- 
ner, we  are  informed  that  it  is  se- 
cond to  none  in  London  for  abund- 
ance and  excellence.  The  Hall  is 
dark,  cosy,  warm,  and  comfortable, 
as  an  old  inn -hall  should  be; 
curiously -painted  windows  shed 
a  soft  half-light  into  the  room ;  at 
each  end  stands  a  huge  fireplace, 
so  near  to  the  head  chairs  at  the 
table  that,  to  the  occupiers  of  them, 
a  long  dinner  must  be  somewhat 
of  an  ordeaL  Against  one  wall 
stands  a  magnificent  oak  side- 
board, stained  black  by  tune,  em- 
bellished with  much  quaint  carv- 
ing and  the  arms  of  Mackworth, 
the  original  founder  of  the  inn. 
As  we  sit  in  the  high-backed 
president's  chair,  we  cannot  help 
picturing  the  old  fellows  in  the 
doublet  and  hose  of  Queen  Bess, 
or  in  the  bagwig  and  ruffles  of 
Anne,  solemnly  and  silently  '  dis- 
cussing' their  banquets,  and  aftei^ 
wards,  under  the  influence  of  the 
choice  liquors  from  the  cool  ceUars 


below,  keeping  up  jest,  gossip, 
and  argument  into  the  small  houis 
of  the  morning.  Holt,  Burleigh, 
Bacon  certainly — and  perhaps  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  II.— ate 
many  an  excellent  dinner  in  this 
old  hall,  and  their  features  still 
peer  out  at  us  from  canvases 
which  Time  has  blackened  almost 
as  effectually  as  he  has  the  walls 
upon  which  they  hang. 

Long  before  the  first  mail-coach 
was  announced  to  run  from  Ox- 
ford to  London  between  snmise 
and  sunset,  a  feat  at  that  time 
looked  upon  as  little  short  of  the 
marvellous,  the  Borough  imis 
were  famous.  In  fact,  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  where  the  Brick- 
layers' Anns  Railway  Station  now 
stands,  one  in  every  dozen  houses 
was  an  inn,  and  amongst  these 
were  some  of  the  most  &moas  in 
London.  Gradually  the  last  sur- 
vivors are  disappearing.  The  old 
Bricklayers'  Anns  was  swept  away 
about  ^e  beginning  of  last  year, 
and  a  pretentious  gin-palace  erect- 
ed on  its  site.  A  famous  old  inn 
it  was,  if  we  are  to  beUeve  a 
framed  and  glazed  list  of  great 
men  who  had  visited  it  during  the 
past  four  hundred  years,  which 
hung  in  the  old  bar.  The  King's 
Head  is  almost  demolished;  Uie 
White  Hart,  immortalised  by  its 
association  with  Sam  Weller,  is 
falling -in  of  sheer  decrepitude; 
the  Queen's  Head,  the  Half  Moon, 
and  the  Qeoige  alone  remain  un- 
changed and  in  good  preservation. 
Of  these  the  George  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  worthy  of  a  visit.  Nine 
people  out  of  ten,  passing  along 
the  crowded  bustling  street,  would 
pass  the  entrance  to  the  old  plsce 
without  noticing  it ;  for  it  stands 
Jiidden  up  a  deep  archway,  which 
is  more  often  than  not  blocked  up 
by  railway  vans.  We  are  glad  to 
note  so  little  evidence  of  the  spirit 
of  innovation  and  improvement : 
the  old  gaUeries  stiU  exists  al- 
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though  the  voices  of  the  deft 
ehamhermaids  and  the  jangling  of 
innumerable  bells  have  long  since 
been  hushed;  the  great  cavern- 
ous stables  and  outhouses,  into 
which  the  Comet  and  Express  van- 
ished  at  nighty  and  whence  they 
leappeared  in  the  morning  all 
glorious  in  clean-washed  paint 
and  burnished  metal,  still  are 
there.  Time  and  reform  have  not 
metamorphosed  the  quaint  little 
many -cornered  bar,  with  its 
shelves  of  curious  old  punchbowls 
and  mighty  drinking-glasses,  its 
sturdy  little  barrels  of  strong 
waters,  and  its  strings  of  lemons, 
into  a  marble  counter,  florid  with 
gilding  and  carving.  Still  may 
we  obtain  at  this  little  bar  one  of 
the  best  glasses  of  claret  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  if  claret  be  not  to  the 
taste,  a  pewter  of  real,  unadul- 
terated, clear,  bright  Kentish  ale, 
such  as  the  stage  drivers  and 
guards  loved  in  the  olden  days. 
We  may  lunch  in  the  long  dark 
coffee-room  hung  round  with 
scenes  from  the  hunting-field,  and 
portraits  of  the  old  Kent  cricket- 
ers,— ^Box,  AliJred  Mynn,  *  Far- 
mer^ Bennett,  and  others.  It  is 
rather  lonely  now,  and  the  long 
table  looks  forlorn ;  but  we  may 
people  it  at  will  with  the  stalwart 
farmers,  the  sunburnt  squires,  and 
the  gay  folk  arrived  from  the 
Wells  at  Tonbridge ;  we  may  load 
the  table  with  rounds  of  beef  and 
huge  tankards  of  ale ;  and  we  may 
imagine  *  Gentleman  Jim,'  the 
guard,  putting  his  honest  red  face 
into  the  room,  with  his  'Ten 
minutes  more,  gents,  please !' 
Good  sense,  and  a  veneration  for 
antiquity  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  tiie  modem  BritiBh  landlord, 
have  ruled  with  the  present  pro- 
prietor ;  and  he  is  proud  of  his  old 
place,  and  refuses  to  admit  that  it 
has  Imd  its  day.  *  I  have  gentle- 
men come  to  me  every  year  at  the 
hop -sales  time,'  he  says,  'who 


come  just  because  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  have  always 
come  here  before  them.' 

Up-stairs  there  are  nests  of  old 
rooms,  some  of  which  still  retain 
the  picturesque  hangings  and  fur- 
niture of  old  times;  long  dark 
passivges,  flights  of  rickety  stairs, 
odd  little  cupboards  and  landings 
where  least  they  are  to  be  look^ 
for,  and  quaintly  latticed  windows 
commanding  extensive  views  of 
roof  and  chimney-pot  Sanday 
morning  should  be  chosen  for  a 
visit  to  the  George ;  for  on  other 
days  the  ideas  are  disturbed  by 
the  continiud  groaning  and  rum- 
bling of  the  rulway  vans  in  the 
yard,  the  coarse  shouts  and  oaths 
of  the  carmen,  and  the  shrieking 
of  the  railway  whistles  hard  by. 
The  hum  of  the  outside  world  has 
ceased,  and  there  is  a  imiversal 
calm  and  quiet  which  harmonises 
well  with  the  sturdy  old  buildings 
and  the  old  memories  they  call  up. 

Brockley,  on  the  Brighton 
Bailway,  was  twenty  years  ago  as 
rural  and  as  sequestered  a  spot 
as  could  be  found  within  a  ten- 
mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross. 
But  Brockley  has  gone  the  way 
of  all  rural  and  sequestered  spots 
within  that  boundary  line,  and 
promises,  if  it  continues  to  grow 
and  expand  as  it  has  during  the 
past  five  years,  to  vie  with  any 
metropolitan  suburb  in  size  and 
ugliness.  On  leaving  the  Brock- 
ley Station  the  explorer*s  eye 
ranges  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
yellow,  flimsy,  one  -  brick  -  thick 
rows  of  houses  and  villas,  inter- 
spersed with  fifth-rate  shops  and 
first-rate  gin-palaces.  Every  fami- 
liar feature  of  the  cockney  suburb 
abounds  at  Brockley.  The  coarse- 
voiced  huckster  with  his  cart  of 
fish  or  fruit,  the  swarms  of  yelling 
children,  perambulators,  melan- 
choly processions  of  '  Establish- 
ments for  Young  Ladies,'  linen 
hanging  out  to  d^,  barrel-organs, 
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and  unwieldy  policemen.  And 
yet  Brockley  has  a  lion,  '  unbe- 
known,'  as  Mis.  Cramp  would  say, 
to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
as  a  lion,  but  simply  as  the 
*Jack.' 

The  Brockley  Jack  is  still  the 
beau-id^  of  a  country  inn.  The 
yellow  yillas  aie  creeping  towards 
it,  but  have  not  quite  reached  it ; 
there  are  fine  tall  trees  yet  about 
it,  and  there  are  green  fields  yet 
around  it.  The  house  itself  is 
heavy  roofed  and  many  chimneyed, 
after  the  good  old  style.  Doors 
and  windows  seem  to  have  been 
pushed  through  its  walls  to  suit 
the  immediate  caprices  and  whims 
of  many  generations  of  landlords; 
a  staircase  outside  the  house  leads 
to  a  sort  of  state  room,  wherein 
of  old  the  village  philosophers 
held  their  meetings,  and  wherein 
at  the  present  day  the  wayfarer 
is  regaled  with  ham  and  eggs, 
watercress,  and  tea.  (Here  it 
may  be  noted  that  when  an  inn 
cannot  serve  up  ham  and  eggs  on 
demand,  its  claim  to  true  rusticity 
may  be  regarded  as  niL)  The 
Jack  stands  back  from  the  road, 
and  has  in  front  of  it  a  splendid 
elm,  under  which  ib  a  good  old- 
fiishioned  seat,  and  upon  which  is 
hung  the  weather-beaten  sign  of 
the  Jack — a  two-handled  leather 
bottel — and  the  jaw-bone  of  a 
whale  painted  green.  Touching 
this  jaw-bone,  inquity  has  failed 
to  elicit  a  reUable  response ;  but 
we  have  been  told  that  a  former 
landlord,  having  compiled  a  com- 
petency on  the  ITorth  Sea,  hung 
it  up  as  a  memento.  The  Jack 
is  famous  now  for  its  prime  ale 
and  its  picturesque  appearance; 
in  the  olden  time,  however,  it  was 
very  much  otherwise  famous. 

The  field  which  lies  along  the 
stabling  and  outhouses  of  the  inn 
was  a  favourite  rendezvous  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  for 
duelliBts.    Tradition  tells  of  a  cer- 


tain Captain  TumbuU  who,  when 
on  recruiting  service  in  these 
parts,  put  up  at  the  Jack,  and  fell 
in  love  with  the  landlord's  pretty 
daughter.  The  wench  had  a 
sweetheart  in  the  village,  a  strap- 
ping young  wagoner,  who  eyed 
the  advances  of  the  gallant  officer 
with  anything  but  pleasure.  The 
captain,  however,  made  such  pro- 
gress in  the  affections  of  the  fickle 
damsel  that  she  allowed  him  to 
take  an  evening  walk  with  her. 
Unfortunately  the  sturdy  sweet- 
heart happened  to  be  walking  oat 
at  the  same  time,  and  met  the 
happy  couple.  Angiy  words  en- 
sued, and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
Brockley  man  challenged  the  cap- 
tain to  fight,  not  with  cold  steel 
or  with  pistols,  but  in  the  good 
old  English  style  of  hand  to  hand. 
The  captain,  although  he  doubt- 
less considered  that  he  was  lower- 
ing himseU^  accepted  the  gage  of 
battle.  Next  day  they  fonght  for 
three  hours,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  the  rustic  dealt  the 
captain  such  a  tremendous  blow 
behind  the  ear  that  he  feU  dead. 
On  another  occasion  two  sea- 
skippers  from  Greenwich  quarrell- 
ed over  their  cups,  unsheathed 
their  swords,  stepped  into  the 
field,  and  fooght  until  one  fell 
pierced  to  the  heart  and  the  other 
was  carried  away  so  grievously 
wounded  that  he  died  within  a 
couple  of  hours.  When  the 
*  First  Gentleman'  was  Prince 
Regent,  and  prize-fighting  was  in 
the  zenith  of  its  popularity,  many 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in 
Brockley  fields,  and  the  Jack 
drove  a  roaring  trade;  but  the 
nuisance  at  length  became  so  in- 
tolerable to  the  neighbours  that 
the  'pugs'  were  driven  further 
a-field. 

From  other  causes  also  the 
Jack  gained  celebrity.  Travellers 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
wished  to  avoid  the  publicity  of 
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the  old  Kent  load,  through  New 
CtoflB,  chose  this  lonte  through 
Brocklej  as  being  more  lonely 
and  unknown,  and  joined  the 
main  road  either  at  Fenge  Com- 
mon or  at  Bromley.  Gentlemen 
of  the  road,  'minions  of  the  moon/ 
cut  straight  across  here  from  their 
happy  hunting-ground  at  Black- 
heath,  &Toured  by  a  densely- 
wooded  scantily-populated  coun- 
try; and  the  landlord  of  the  Jack 
rarely  declined  to  accept  a  hand- 
some douceur  as  the  price  of  his 
ignorance  in  the  case  of  a  hue  and 
ay. 

One  landlord,  however,  was 
cunningly  trapped.  A  robbery 
with  violence  in  broad  daylight 
had  been  effected  on  the  Dover 
road  at  Blackheath;  that  same 
night  two  men,  travel-soiled  and 
agitated,  arrived  at  the  Jack.  As 
they  brought  with  them  luggage 
to  some  extent,  and  as  they  were 
exceedingly  anxious  that  it  should 
he  stowed  away  and  that  their  pre- 
sence should  be  kept  strictly  secret, 
the  landlord  made  no  doubt  but 
that  his  lodgers  were  highwaymen. 
A  few  hours  later  two  other  men 
anived  like  the  first,  with  port- 
manteaux, and  solicitous  that 
their  presence  should  be  kept 
quiet.  His  surprise  in  the  morn- 
ing may  be  imagined  when  his 
fint  lodgers  showed  themselves 
in  their  true  light  of  Bow-street 
numers,  and  arrested  him  and  the 
two  gentlemen  who  had  arrived 
late  at  night,  and  who  were  con- 
victed and  hxmg  for  the  Black- 
heath  robbery. 


Smugglers  from  the  riverside 
found  the  great  stables  and  out- 
houses feivourable  receptacles  for 
their  goods ;  and  untU  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  the  traveUer^ 
by  paying  for  it,  might  have  ob- 
tained a  cup  of  genuine  'right 
Nantes'  which  had  never  paid 
duty,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  a  'run,'  the 
owner  of  which  had  been  captured 
ere  he  could  reach  Brockley  to 
claim  his  own. 

Artists  sketch  the  old  inn,  pe- 
destrians slake  their  thirst  in  &e 
dark  old  bar,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  yellow  villas  go  about  their 
daily  avocations,  but  scarcely  one 
man  in  a  hundred  knows  any 
more  about  the  Jack  than  that  it 
is  picturesque  and  that  the  ale 
there  is  excellent. 

How  long  it  will  retaui  its  pic- 
turesque appearance  it  is  hard  to 
say.  As  has  been  above  remarked, 
the  yellow  villas  are  creeping  up 
to  it,  and  the  fields  wherein  the 
famous  prizefights  and  duels  took 
place  are  placa^rded  as  'To  be  let  on 
Building  Lease.'  The  destroyer 
works  so  silently  and  so  rapidly 
that  what  exists  to-day  as  it  has 
existed  for  hundreds  of  years  may 
be  hoarded  up  to-morrow,  and 
in  the  following  week  may  be  seen 
half  demolished. 

80  let  us  view  these  old  land- 
marks whilst  we  may;  and  amongst 
those  that  still  exist  in  and  about 
our  great  rapidly-changing  metro- 
polis, few,  we  vdnture  to  say,  will 
so  well  repay  the  explorer  as  these 
'  three  strange  old  inns.' 


FEEDING  THE  PIGEONS  AT  VENICE. 


Around  their  heads  a  flattered  crowd 
Of  birds  let  loose  from  heaven's  lights 

About  their  feet  a  murmur  loud 

From  tame  doves  scattered  left  and  right. 

And  over  all  the  golden  base 

Of  sun  that  crowned  the  day's  delight. 

I  stood  in  cloistered  shadows  dim, 

And  watched  the  chequered  rays  that  dwell 
The  time-worn  marble  floor  within  : 

Ah  me  1  and  I  remember  well 
The  fab  sweet  face  upturned  to  smile, 

On  which  the  slanting  sunrays  fell. 


Fair  as  a  pictured  saint  she  stood, 

The  bird  upon  her  finger-tips ; 
What  should  it  care  for  flower  or  wood, 

When  rosebuds  were  her  tender  lips  I 
And  in  the  shadows  of  her  eyes, 

More  soft  than  brown  brook-waters,  lay 
Buch  sweet  awakened  sympathies, 

I  wished  I  were  the  bird  that  day. 

Her  bounteous  hand  that  gave  them  food 

Had  yet  no  gracious  boon  for  me ; 
She  in  the  warm  live  sunlight  stood,  ' 

I  in  the  shade  she  could  not  see ; 
And  all  above  the  light  of  heav*n, 

And  all  below  the  restless  wings, 
And  in  my  brain,  like  nails  fast-riven. 

Was  stamped  the  memory  of  these  things. 

The  world  and  I  are  older  now 

By  many  a  sadder  year  and  day. 
And  lines  are  scored  across  my  brow. 

And  dreams  and  loves  have  passed  away ; 
But  yet  within  my  heart  I  hold 

That  scene,  that  fisuse,  that  smile  divine ; 
I  would  that  I  her  mem'ry  filled. 

As  she  has  filled  and  haunted  mine !  rtta. 
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In  the  olden  time,  the  vagabond 
fraternity  were  accustomed  to  pray 
for  deliverance  *  from  Hell,  Hull, 
and  Halifax.'  The  linking  to- 
gether of  these  three  places,  in 
this  beggars*  litany,  has  been  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  Fuller,  who 
relates  that  idle  and  dishonest 
persons  were  a&aid  of  riskiDg 
their  bodies  in  Halifax  because  of 
the  Gibbet  Law  that  prevailed 
there,  and  avoided  Hull  for  the 
leason  that  it  was  *  terrible  unto 
them  as  a  town  of  good  govern- 
ment, where  vagrants  meet  with 
punitive  charity,  and,  'tis  to  be 
feared,  are  oftener  corrected  than 
amended.'  Much  of  the  *good 
government'  to-  which  the  his- 
torian refers  was  due,  it  is  prob- 
able, to  a  strong  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  thrifty  burgesses  of 
Hull  to  protect  their  own  particu- 
lar interests  rather  than  a  desire 
for  perfect  justice.  The  early 
merchant -adventurers  of  Hull 
were  a  bold  and  hardy  race,  and 
made  the  most  of  whatever  oppor- 
tunities were  presented  to  them 
of  improving  their  material  pros- 
perity, and  advancing  the  position 
of  the  town  as  a  trading  port. 
They  had,  moreover,  a  manner  of 
asserting  themselves  which  kept 
Btrangers  and  solicitants  in  awe ; 
neither  beggar  nor  prince  could 
be  permitted  to  trifle  with  the 
citizens  of  HuU.  As  a  mark  of 
the  spirit  that  ruled  amongst  these 
founders  of  the  Humber  seaport's 
prosperity  may  be  mentioned  the 
significant  incident  of  the  wine- 
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tasting  dispute  between  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  Hull  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  year 
1378.  The  Archbishop  insisted 
that  he  had  the  right  to  the  first 
taste,  and  advanced,  crozier  in 
hand,  accompanied  by  forty  trusty 
followers,  to  carry  his  right  into 
force  ;  but  the  Mayor  repelled  the 
prelate's  attack  by  wresting  the 
crozier  from  him,  and  ^  laying 
about  him  so  furiously'  that  many 
persons  were  injured  and  a  riot 
was  with  difficulty  prevented. 
From  Hull,*  therefore,  it  was 
natural  that  those  who  could  not 
or  would  not  fully  subscribe  to 
the  wishes  of  her  governors  should 
earnestly  desire  deliverance. 

In  its  early  days,  when  wool 
and  leather  were  its  chief  exports, 
and  wines  its  leading  imports,  the 
town  was  known  as  Wyke-upon- 
HuU;  but  when  Edward  I.  be- 
came absolute  owner  of  the  soil, 
by  purchase,  as  well  as  sovereign 
lord,  the  royal  charter  which  con- 
stituted it  a  free  borough  altered 
its  name  to  Kyngeston- super-Hull, 
and  Kingston-upon-Hull  it  re- 
mains to  this  day.  The  conveni- 
ent and  commanding  situation  of 
the  port  rendered  it  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  development  of 
the  shipping  trade,  and  it  rapidly 
rose  to  the  position  of  the  third 
port  in  the  realm.  In  1279  the 
three  principal  English  ports  were 
Boston,  London,  and  Hull,  the 
amount  of  customs  duties  col- 
lected at  those  places  being: 
Boston,  3599/.  Is,  6d. ;  London, 
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1C02/.  16«.  e^d.;  Hull,  1086?. 
19«.  8(i.  The  warden  to  -whom 
Edward  I.  delegated  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rights  and  the  collec- 
tion of  customs  at  Hull  was 
Bichard  Oysel,  and  this  same 
Eichard  employed  numerous  ships 
in  the  interests  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter. It  was  to  private  enterprise 
then,  however,  as  it  has  heen 
since,  that  the  shipping  trade  of 
Hull  was  mainly  indehted  to  its 
success,  and  the  records  of  Edward 
I/s  period  tell  of  one  John  de 
Bedford,  who  was  a  famous  Hull 
shipowner  in  those  days,  and  com- 
bined a  little  adventurous  priva- 
teering with  his  more  legitimate 
occupation.  On  one  occasion  this 
John  de  Bedford  had  the  tables 
turned  upon  him  in  a  rather  clever 
manner  by  a  !N^orwegian  trader, 
Suaro  Aslaa,  and  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  a  war 
between  England  and  !Norway. 
In  1313,  it  seems,*  one  of  John 
de  Bedford's  ships  captured  a 
Tessel  belonging  to  Suaro  Aslaa, 
valued,  with  cargo,  at  300/. ;  and 
three  years  later  the  Norwegian 
returned  the  compliment  by  pos- 
sessing himself  of  one  of  De  Bed- 
ford's ships.  Instead  of  quietly 
accepting  this  as  an  excusable  act 
of  retribution,  the  Hull  shipowner 
made  bitter  complaint  to  the  King 
(Edward  II.),  and  urged  his 
Hajesty  to  take  prompt  measures 
to  resent  upon  the  Norwegian  this 
affront  to  British  supremacy  upon 
the  seas.  Edward  II.  thereupon 
sent  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Nor- 
way demanding  the  restoration  of 
the  Hull  merchantman  to  its 
owner;  but  the  Norseman  re- 
turned answer  that  he  preferred 
to  let  the  matter  remain  where  it 
was,  and  by  his  tone  of  defiance 
almost  provoked  Edward  into 
taking  the  quarrel  upon  himseK 
and  sending  the  English  fleet  to 
chastise  the  saucy  Norwegian. 
Fortunately,  the  aflfair  was  al- 


lowed to  stop  at  that  point ;  for, 
great  as  John  de  Bedford  was,  he 
was  by  no  means  the  only  ship- 
owner in  HulL  The  De  la  Poles 
were  by  this  time  upon  the  scene, 
and  were  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  progress  of  the  town  anamount 
of  business  spirit,  tact,  and  enter- 
prise which  accelerated  the  ad- 
vancement of  Hull's  prosperity  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  This  iUos* 
trious  trading  family  rose  to  great 
wealth  and  eminence,  and  foi 
several  generations  its  members 
were  of  service  to  the  state  in  pro- 
viding the  *  sinews  of  war'  from 
time  to  time,  and  otherwise  ren- 
dering aid  when  their  sovereign 
was  compelled  to  raise  large  sums 
by  speedy  means.  The  first  Wil- 
liam de  la  Pole  had  settled  atKa- 
vensrod,  a  neighbouring  seaport, 
which  fell  into  decay  as  rapidly  as 
Hull  expanded  into  celehrity ;  and 
so  great  was  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  monarch,  that 
he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. The  operations  of  the 
house  of  De  la  Pole  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  many  were  the  ships 
that  they  had  continually  going 
to  and  firo  with  merchandise  over 
the  North  Sea  and  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  T^ngliah  Channel 
And  in  those  days  there  were  other 
dangers  than  storm  and  tempest^ 
rocks  and  quicksands;  hands  of 
pirates  infested  the  seas,  and  nu- 
merous were  the  levies  that  they 
made  upon  the  Humber  merchant- 
men. But,  despite  all  dangers 
and  drawbacks,  the  De  la  Poles 
prospered,  and  the  sons  of  Sir 
William,  transferring  the  head- 
quarters of  their  firm  to  Hull,  be- 
came even  more  prosperous  than 
their  father.  It  must  have  heen 
a  proud  day  for  Hull  when 
Edward  III.  was  entertained  by 
William  de  la  Pole  (son  of  Sir 
William)  at  his  mansion  in  High- 
street,  Hull,  and  a  proud  day  for 
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the  King  also,  for  his  host  on  that 
occasion  lent  him  lOOOZ.  in  gold. 
It  was  in  order  to  oblige  his 
Majesty  that  William  de  la  Pole 
came  to  engage  in  hanking  trans- 
actions, borrowing  money  largely 
from  other  merchants  to  swell  the 
loana  to  the  State.  In  a  charter 
issued  by  Edward  while  in  France, 
in  1339,  the  obligation  the  King 
was  nnder  to  the  Hull  merchant 
is  thus  recorded  :  '  Know  that  our 
fiiithful  and  well-beloved  subject, 
William  de  la  Pole,  presently 
after  our  coming  to  the  parts  on 
this  side  of  the  sea,  hearing  and 
understanding  that  our  affairs 
were,  for  want  of  money,  very 
dangerously  deferred,  and  being 
sensible  of  our  wants,  came  in 
person  unto  us,  and  to  us  and  our 
followers  made,  and  procured  to 
be  made,  such  a  supply  of  money 
that  by  his  means  our  honour 
hath  been  preserved.  The  said 
William  undertook  the  payment 
of  great  sums  for  us  to  divers 
persons,  for  which  he  engaged 
himself  by  bonds  and  obligations ; 
and  if  he  had  not  done  so  we 
could  not  by  any  means  have  been 
supplied,  but  must  necessarily, 
with  a  great  deal  of  reproach,  have 
abandoned  our  journey  and  our 
designs.'  For  such  services  as 
these  it  was  only  natural  that 
William  de  la  Pole  should  receive 
title  and  honour,  being  made, 
amongst  other  things,  a  baron  of 
the  !E^chequer.  His  descendants, 
thanks  to  the  wealth  and  footing 
he  gave  them,  achieved  still 
higher  positions  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  the  offices  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Prime 
Minister  having  been  filled  at  one 
time  or  another  by  members  of 
this  renowned  family.  The  throne 
itself  seemed  within  their  reach  at 
one  time,  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  being  the  declared  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  Crown,  at  the 


time  of  his  death  in  1487,  when 
the  name  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  annals  of  the  State. 

From  the  period  of  the  De  la 
Poles  downward,  the  shipowners 
of  Hull  have  been  an  important 
element  in  the  commercial  history 
of  this  country.  John  Tutbury, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
prominent  Hull  shipowner,  and 
possessed  the  good -will  of  his 
fellow-citizens  in  such  a  degree, 
that  he  was  six  times  elected  to 
serve  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the 
borough.  In  those  days  the  Hull 
ships  brought  to  England  paving- 
stones,  bow-staves,  wines,  Spanish 
iron,  broadcloth,  and  many  other 
articles  which  we  have  since  been 
able  to  produce  iu  far  more  liberal 
quantities  than  the  countries  from 
which  we  formerly  imported  such 
things.  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  Society 
of  Merchantr  Ad  venturers  did  much 
for  the  prosperity  of  Hull;  and 
the  founding  and  carrying  forward 
of  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery 
was  also  productive  of  additionsd 
wealth  to  the  port.  The  town 
experienced  its  periods  of  depres- 
sion, it  is  true ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  was  able  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  shipping  world,  feeling  less  of 
the  fluctuations  of  commercial  life 
than  might  have  been  expected^ 
seeing  how  great  the  changes  were 
at  other  seaports  on  the  English 
coast  At  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  London  was 
the  first  port  in  the  kingdom, 
Boston  the  second,  Southampton 
the  third,  Lincoln  the  fourth, 
Lynn  the  fifth,  and  Hull  the 
sixth.  Eighty  years  later  Boston 
held  the  first  place,  London  the 
second,  and  Hull  the  third,  al- 
though a  long  way  behind.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Lynn  was  the  most  im- 
portant port,  Hull  came  second, 
and  Yarmouth,  Exeter,  and  Bristol 
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followed  in  the  order  named; 
while  Boston,  which  for  so  long 
a  period  had  stood  at  the  head  of 
English  trading  ports,  had  de- 
clined to  the  tenth  position,  Poole, 
Chester,  Plymouth,  and  New- 
castle being  before  her  in  point 
of  commercial  importance.  It 
says  much,  therefore,  for  the 
people  of  Hull  that  they  were 
able  to  sustain  the  prosperity  of 
their  port  during  all  these  cen- 
turies of  change. 

The  Hull  whaling  community 
suffered  severely  in  the  time  of 
the  wars  with  France,  the  press- 
gangs  making  desperate   inroads 
upon  the    fleets  returning   from 
Greenland,  when  men   were   re- 
quired for  Nelson's  fleet.     It  is 
worth  while  quoting  an  advertise- 
ment which  was  put  forth  in  Hull 
in  1798,  if  only  as  a  specimen  of 
naval  literature.     The  following 
was  the  wording :  *  Port  of  Hull. 
Britons,  strike  home  !     Kevenge 
your  Country's  wrongs  !    Wanted, 
a  number  of  brave  fellows  to  serve 
for  the  Port  of  Hull  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Royal  Navy  in  defence  of 
the  British   Constitution  against 
French   Perfidy.     All  hearts   of 
oak  who  have  ambition  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  stepping  for- 
ward to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  convince  the 
world  that   Britannia  Rules  the 
Waves,  have  now  an  opportunity 
to  receive  a  Bounty  for  magnitude 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  theii 
Country.     Each  able-bodied  sea- 
man, including  the  King's  bounty, 
seventeen   pounds    ten  shillings, 
without  any  deduction  whatever. 
Volunteers  will  be  protected  to 
their  various  vessels,  and  will  be 
entitled,  besides    the  bounty,  to 
their  share  of  the  rich  prizes  which 
British  valour  shall  capture  from 
the  French,  whom 
"  We'll  fight  and  we'll  conquer  again  and 
again." 

All  true  Britons  are  requested  to 


repai  r  without  delay  to  the  CommiB- 
aioner  at  the  Rendezvous  at  Hull, 
where  they  will  receive  certificates 
to  entitle  them  to  the  Bounty.* 

This  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  Hull  seamen,  full  as  it  was  of 
the  hearts-of-oak  sentiment,  and 
handsome  as  was  the  bounty  that 
it  was  baited  with,  failed  to  at- 
tract the  hardy  fishermen  to  the 
Rendezvous  in  sufficient  numbers, 
so  the  press-gang  was  set  to  "work 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  with  the 
result,  sometimes,  that  the  crews 
of  the  whalers  overcame  the  men- 
of-war*6  men  and  maintained  their 
liberty. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Hull  was 
prosecuted  with  great    difficulty 
during  these  times;  and  had  it  not 
been  that  the  shipowners  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for 
mutual    protection  and    defence, 
sending  out  their  ships  in  convoys, 
and  adopting  many  secret  methods 
of  communication,  the    trade   of 
Hull  would  have  been  temporarily 
suspended.     The  sailing  fleets  of 
Hull  comprised,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  many  noble 
vessels,  and  voyages  were    made 
by  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  went  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  for  guano,  to  China  for  tea, 
to  Quebec  for  timber,  to  Norway 
for  ice,  to  India  for  cotton,  and  to 
Australia  and  South  Africa  with 
emigrants.    But    the    advent    of 
steam    wrought  a  revolution   in 
Hull   as  well  as  elsewhere,   and 
there  came  into  the  shipping  com- 
petition a  class  of  men  with  en- 
larged commercial  views  and  un- 
bounded   enterprise,  who    estab- 
lished fleets  of  steamers  between 
Hull  and  many  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  world,  conveying  the 
manufactured  goods  and  original 
products  of  this  country  to  distant 
lands,  and  bringing  back  valuable 
cargoes,  far  more  varied  and  rich 
than  those  with  which  the  argo- 
sies of  old  were  laden. 
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The  first  steamor  that  was  sent 
forth  from  the  port  of  Hall  was 
the  Caledonian,  which  was  built 
in  1815,  and  plied  between  Hull 
and  Thome.  A  second  steamer, 
the  Rockingham,  was  soon  after- 
wards added  to  this  station.  By 
1820  there  were  several  coasting 
steamers  employed  by  the  Hull 
shipowners,  and  a  couple  of  fine 
yessels  were  put  on  to  run  between 
HqU  and  Hamburg,  the  first  fo- 
reign port  to  which  any  Hull 
steamer  was  despatched.  The 
Monarch  and  the  London  were  on 
the  Hamburg  line;  the  Prince 
Frederick  and  the  Yorkshireman 
made  regular  voyages  between 
Hall  and  London,  the  average 
time  of  passage  being  thirty-two 
hours;  the  Lowther  sailed  be- 
tween Selby,Hull»  and  Yarmouth, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  craft, 
steam-tugs,  were  kept  going  be- 
tween Hull,  Selby,  Goole,  and 
Gainsborough. 

The  foreign  trade  has  been 
rapidly  developed  during  the  last 
forty  years,  many  eminent  firms 
haying  been  engaged  in  it.  Messrs. 
Brownlow,  Pearson,  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Sanderson  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Gee  &  Co.,  and  Messrs  W.  & 
C.  L.  Ringrose  were  all  sending 
steamers  from  Hull  to  foreign 
ports  in  the  year  1840,  Ham- 
burg being  the  place  with  which 
the  Humber  seaport  had  the  most 
frequent  communication.  Lines 
were  also  established  to  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  In  fact,  by  means 
of  steam,  Hull  was  placed  in 
direct  trade  with  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  although  then,  as 
now,  her  chief  business  is  with 
the  German,  Dutch,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Russian  seaboards. 
In  1850  the  number  of  steamers 
sailing  from  Hull  was  34,  of  a 
total  register  of  7144  tons;  be- 
sides which  there  was  a  fleet  of 
453  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 


of  62,471  tons.  The  increase  of 
Hull  steamers  since  then  has  been 
something  marvellous.  On  the 
3l8t  of  December  1876,  Hull 
had  196  steamers,  of  a  total  regis- 
ter of  128,633  tons,  while  the 
humber  of  sailing  ships  had  in- 
creased to  559,  although  the  ton- 
nage had  fallen  to  40,918  tons. 
The  tonnage  on  which  dues  were 
received  at  Hull  during  the  year 
1880  was  2,346,788  tons,  made 
up  as  follows  :  steam-ships,  1996; 
sailing  vessels,  1302 ;  foreign 
trade,  1,657,254  tons;  coasting 
trade,  689,534  tons. 

To  one   firm  more    than  any 
other  is  due  this  remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  the  steamship  trade  of 
Hull  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  firm  in  question  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons,  & 
Co.,  whose  fleet  to-day  is  more 
than  six  times  as  extensive  as  all 
the   combined  steamer  fleets  of 
Hull  thirty  years  ago.  The  growth 
of  this  firm's  operations  has  been 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures   in    the  modem    shipping 
trade.      The    late    Mr.    Thomas 
Wilson  was  the  original  founder 
of  the  concern,  and  in  partner- 
ship  with    Mr.   Beckinton    and 
Messrs.  Hudson  did  much  pioneer- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Hull  steamer 
trafiic  some  half  a  century  ago, 
when  the  population  of  the  port 
was  not  more  than  one  third  of 
what  it  is  at  the  present   time. 
The  iron  trade  was  one  of  the 
firm's    specialties,   their    vessels 
sailing  with  the  valuable  metal  to 
various   continental  ports.     Be- 
fore steamers  were  largely  intro- 
duced, Messrs.  Wilson,  Hudson, 
&  Co.  had  four  sailing  ships  run- 
ning between  Hull  and  Gothen- 
burg—the Patriot,  the  Ivanhoe, 
the  Wave,  and  the  Susan — ^and 
had  vessels  plying  also  to  Dun- 
kirk.    When  it  became  evident, 
however,  that  steam  was  to  be 
the  ruling  power  in  the  navigation 
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of  the  Beaa,  Messn.  WiLson  &  Co. 
lost  no  time  in  availing  themselyee 
of  its  advantages.  On  the  Gothen- 
burg line  they  placed  three  paddle 
steamers  to  begin  with — the  Su- 
perb, the  Innisfail,  and  the  St 
George — which  proved  so  profit- 
able that  the  firm  speedily  set  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  enlarging 
their  steamer  fleet  Mr.  Beckin- 
ton  and  Mr.  Hudson  had  now  re- 
tired from  the  firm,  and  Mr. 
David  Wilson  had  been  made  a 
partner.  Thenceforward  the  style 
of  the  firm  became  Thomas  Wil- 
son, Sons,  &  Co.,  and  no  further 
alteration  has  l)een  made  therein. 
In  or  about  1850  the  Courier  and 
the  Scandinavian  steamers  were 
built  and  added  to  the  Swedish 
line.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  believe,  Messrs.  WO- 
8on*s  vessels  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  conveyance  of  the  royal 
mails  between  Hull  and  Sweden. 
During  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
war,  some  interruption  naturally 
occurred  to  the  running  of  steamers 
between  English  ports  and  Russia, 
and  Messrs.  Wilson,  who  had  put 
on  steamers  between  Hull,  Stettin, 
St  Petersburg,  and  Riga  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  had  to 
suspend  operations  in  that  part  of 
the  world  for  a  while.  They  were 
strengthening  their  hold  in  other 
directions,  however,  and  from  year 
to  year  built  fresh  ships  and 
opened  up  fresh  routes  with  a 
rapidity  that  said  much  for  their 
foresight  and  enterprise,  while 
affording  good  testimony  of  the 
large  increase  of  trade  between 
England  and  other  nations. 

In  the  year  1867  the  then 
senior  partner,  Mr.  David  Wilson, 
retired,  since  which  time  the  pre- 
sent proprietors,  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  have 
had  the  entire  control  of  the  ever- 
extending  affairs  of  this  eminent 
shipping  firm.     Sometimes  acci- 


dent has  led  to  a  sudden  develop- 
ment of  a  new  route.  For  in- 
stance, during  the  Franco-German 
war  the  trade  to  the  Prussian 
Baltic  ports  was  suspended  alto- 
gether, the  harbours  being  closed, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
some  other  inlet  for  English  goods 
to  that  part  of  the  Continent 
Messrs.  Wilson  therefore,  being 
prevented  continuing  to  run  their 
vessels  to  Stettin,  resolved  upon 
opening  up  an  alternative  route 
to  Trieste.  This  led  to  the  per- 
manent adoption  of  the  Trieste 
line  of  steamers,  by  means  of  which 
the  traffic  between  Sicily  and  the 
Adriatic  and  Hull  came  to  be 
fully  established,  no  change  being 
made  on  this  line  on  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Stettin  trade.  A  line 
of  steamers  to  Norway  was  short- 
ly afterwards  started,  and  some 
especially  fine  vessels  were  put 
on  for  regular  communication  with 
Constantinople  and  Odessa.  Xor 
did  the  firm's  efforts  stop  tiiere. 
They  subsequently  established 
lines  to  Hull,  Boston,  and  New 
York;  and  fit)m  Newcastle  and 
London  they  regularly  despatch 
steamers  to  Dantzic,  Riga,  Chris- 
tiansand,  Christiania,  Bombay, 
Colombo,  Madras,  and  Calcutta, 
lliey  have  likewise  a  line  between 
Liverpool  and  St  Petersburg.  In 
all,  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons, 
&  Co.  have  fifly-four  steamers 
engaged  in  the  carrying  trades, 
many  of  the  vessels  being  of  laigo 
size  and  fitted  up  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  being  amongst  the 
best-appointed  vessels  afioat  A 
strong  accession  to  the  Wilson 
fleet  was  gained  a  year  or  two  ago 
by  the  purchase  of  the  steamers 
and  business  of  the  old-establish- 
ed shipping  firm  of  Brownlow, 
Marsdin,  &  Co.  The  vessels  thus 
transferred  were  seven  in  number, 
and  included  the  Marsdin,  the 
Tiger,  the  Panther,  the  Zebra,  and 
the Falcon,it  being  Messrs.  Brown- 
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low,  Maisdin,  &  Co*s.  rule  to  give 
their  ships  names  from  the  zoolo- 
gical world,  as  it  has  beea  the 
rale  with  Messrs.  Wilsou  to  have 
names  ending  with  the  vowel '  o' 
for  the  most  part 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
yarioas  steamers  now  owned  by 
MesstB.  Wilson,  with  their  ton* 
nage: 

In  the  Xorth  Sea  and  Lower 
Baltic  trades  they  have  engaged 
thfr- 

Albano 
Aogdo 
€uneo. 
Domino 
Hero  . 
OrUndo 
fioUo  . 
Borneo. 
Tasso  . 
BnTO  . 
Cftto  . 
Fido  . 
Goso  . 
Hnmber 

In  the  Upper  Baltic,  Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic,  Black  Sea,  and 
Indian  trades,  the  undermentioned 
eighteen  steamers  are  employed  : 


TOK8 

TOWS 

1100 

Irwell.     . 

.    900 

1500 

Panther  . 

.  1050 

1280 

Tiger.     . 

.    850 

750 

Flamingo 

.    860 

850 

KeUo .     . 

.  1350 

1500 

Leo     .     . 

.  1350 

1500 

Milo   .    . 

.  1180 

1760 

Nero   .    . 

.  1350 

450 

Otto    .    . 

.  1150 

1180 

Padflc     . 

.    850 

1250 

Zebra.    . 

.    640 

1250 

Falcon     . 

.    480 

1280 

Aigo  .    . 

.     750 

750 

TONS 

TONS 

Apollo     . 

.  1750 

Thomas  Wil- 

Calypso . 

.  1750 

son  . 

.  20C0 

Gomo  .    . 

.  2000 

Xaniho 

.  2400 

Dido  .     . 

.  1700 

.    .  2400 

Erato.     . 

.  2000 

Yeddo.    , 

.  2400 

Hidalgo  . 

.  2000 

Marsdin  . 

.  1876 

Palermo  . 

.  2100 

Silvio  .     . 

.  1700 

Quito.    . 

.  2000 

Gitano 

.  1780 

Sinaldo   . 

.  2200 

Borodino 

.  1870 

Sappho    . 

.  1550 

And  in  the  American  trades 
the  following  splendid  steamers 
are  kept  constantly  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Atlantic : 

TONS  TONS 

Othello    .  .  3000  Lepanto  .  .  3000 

Otnmto    .  .  8000  Rialto.    .  .  2900 

SofTcnto  .  .  2900  Bassano  .  .  2400 

Salerno    .  .  2800  Bomano  .  .  3800 

ICarengo.  .  2900 

The  frequency  with  which  one 
or  the  other  of  this  magniEcent 
fleet  of  fifty-four  ocean  steamers 
passes  from  the  Humber  will  be 
best  indicated  by  a  reference  to 
ihe  yarioas  lines  and  their  regu- 


lations as  to  sailing.  From  Hull 
to  Hamburg,  and  vice  versd, 
Messrs.  Wilson  despatch  steamers 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday ;  from  Hull  to 
Antwerp  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday ;  and  from  Hull  to  Dun* 
kirk  every  Wednesday.  The  three 
fine  steamers,  the  Bollo,  the 
Eomeo,  and  the  Orlando,  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  Qothen- 
burg  traffic,  and  carry  the  royal 
Swedish  mails,  the  voyage  being 
made  once  a  week,  one  vessel 
leaving  Hull  at  half- past  four 
every  Saturday  morning,  and  an- 
other taking  its  departure  from 
Gothenburg  every  Friday.  From 
Hull  to  Christiansand  and  Chris- 
tiania  trips  are  also  made  once  a 
week,  the  Angelo  and  the  Hero 
being  engaged  in  this  traffic. 
The  line  to  Stavanger  and  Bergen 
is  maintained  by  the  Domino, 
which  leaves  Hull  every  alternate 
Thursday.  The  Tasso  performs 
the  voyage  between  Hull  and 
Drontheim  at  the  like  intervals. 
From  Hull  to  Stettin  steamers 
depart  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  during  the  entire  season 
open  to  navigation,  making  calls 
at  Copenhagen,  llien  there  are 
vessels  to  Danzig  and  Riga  weekly, 
as  well  as  from  Hull  to  Cronstadt 
and  St.  Petersburg.  For  Con- 
stantinople and  Odessa  the  de- 
partures are  necessarily  less  fre- 
quent, a  steamer  being  despatched 
to  those  ports  about  once  every 
three  weeks.  Steamers  are  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
ports  frequently  also,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Trieste, 
Venice,  Fiume,  and  Ban  being 
the  ports  generally  proceeded  to 
in  these  voyages,  although,  when 
inducement  offers^  the  route  is 
extended  to  other  ports  of  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Spain.  Messrs.  Wil- 
son's Atlantic  steamers  sail  from 
Hull  to  New  York  every  week, 
calling  at  Boston  when  required. 
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From  Newcastle  the  finn  des- 
patch veesels  weekly  to  Stettin 
and  to  Riga;  and  from  London 
have  regular  communication  with 
Chrifitiansand  and  Christiania, 
Riga,  Libau,  &c.  Occasional 
Yoyages  are  also  made  by  Messrs. 
Wilson's  steamers  between  Eng- 
land and  India.  Indeed,  the 
Humber  fleet  is  known  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  commerce  of 
this  country  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  rapid  and  effective 
intercourse  which  Messrs.  Wilson 
have  for  so  many  years  maintained 
with  this  country  and  the  import- 
ant foreign  ports  to  which  they 
trade.  Their  captains  include 
some  of  the  best-known  men  who 
have  sailed  ixom  Hull  during 
the  present  generation.  Amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  such 
able  veterans  of  the  ocean  as 
Soulsby,  Abbott,  Dossor,  Lang- 
lands,  JohuBon,  Watson,  Roach, 
Mills,  Todd,  Owen,  Newman, 
&c. — names  which  will  call  up 
interesting  recollections  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  sail  the  northern  seas. 
The  Wilsons  have  always  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  efficient 
service,  and  in  the  equipment  of 
their  vessels  and  the  appointing 
of  expeiienced  and  capable  men 
as  commanding  spirits  have  done 
much  to  insure  the  great  success 
which  has  attended  their  under- 
takings. 

A  glance  at  the  offices  of  the 
firm  and  their  surroundings  affords 
one  a  pretty  correct  inkling  of  the 
vast  operations  in  which  Messrs. 
Thomas  Wilson  &  Sons  are  en- 
gaged. The  offices  are  situated 
at  the  comer  of  Kingston-street 
and  Commercial  road,  Hull,  in 
convenient  proximity  to  the  Al- 
bert Railway  and  Humber  Docks. 
Very  palatial  and  commanding 
are  these  same  offices,  forming  al- 
together perhaps  the  largest  and 
most    suitably  -  arranged    steam- 


shipping  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  general  office  is 
an  exceedingly  large  and  lofty 
room,  containing  eight  separate 
departments  for  export  and  two 
for  import  business,  with  accom- 
modation for  the  Marine  Superin- 
tendent and  his  assiBtants,  and  the 
passenger  insurance  and  postal 
departments.  Separate  rooms  are 
provided  for  the  head  officials, 
and  private  rooms  for  the  managers 
and  principals.  There  is  likewise 
a  commodious  dining-room,  with 
housekeeper's  apartments,  kitchen, 
clerks'  tea-room,  and  store-rooms 
in  close  contiguity  ;  while  adjoin- 
ing the  building  are  stabling, 
coach-house,  &c.,  together  with 
large  stores  and  offices  for  the 
storekeeper  and  his  asdstants. 

There  is  much  evidence  o{  the 
outer  world  in  and  around  these 
offices — pictures  of  steamers  in 
full  sail,  with  wind  and  tide  very 
much  in  their  favour ;  eye-catch- 
ing announcements  of  ship- de- 
partures, in  which  far-off  countries 
and  ports  are  forcibly  suggested 
to  the  mind ;  glimpses  of  ancient 
mariners,  customs  officers,  people 
waiting  for  ships  to  arrive,  people 
waiting  for  ships  to  sail,  porters 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  with 
gigantic  burdens  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  sense  and  scent  of  the  salt 
brine  come  in  with  the  breeze, 
and  one's  heart  is  set  longing  for  a 
trip  upon  the  ocean.  Tall  masts 
are  glistening  in  the  sun,  nodding 
their  heads  in  response  to  the  nn- 
dulations  of  the  waves,  and  heie 
and  there  in  the  distance  rises  a 
column  of  smoke,  indicating  the 
setting  forth  of  some  huge  steamer 
that  has  been  charged  to  the  fall 
with  heavy  freight.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  crowd  of  loungers 
gathered  in  the  region  of  the  docks 
to  witness  a  trial -trip,  which 
was  being  made  down  the  Hum- 
ber by  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Wilson  line    of  steamers.    The 
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new  Teasel  was  the  Eomeo,  which 
had  heen  built  by  Earle's  Ship- 
building and  Engineering  Com- 
pany for  Messrs.  Thomas  WHson, 
Sons,  &  Co.,  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing requirements  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Hull  and  Gothenburg.  The 
new  steamer,  indeed,  has  some 
claim  to  the  regard  of  the  people 
of  Hull ;  for  it  is  the  latest  sign 
they  have  had  afiforded  to  them  of 
the  fact  that  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  port  is  increasing,  and  that 
their  chief  firm  of  shipowners  are 
determined  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  in  the  adoption  of  all 
modem  improvements.  The  Bo- 
rneo will  be  the  fastest  steamer 
sailing  from  Hall.  She  has  a 
length  of  275  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars, a  breadth  of  beam  of 
34  feet  6  inches,  and  a  depth  of 
hold  of  20  feet  The  vessel  is  of 
exceptionally  strong  build,  having 
six  water-tight  compartments  and 
an  iron  upper  deck,  sheathed  with 
wood.  *  She  is  rigged  as  a  three- 
masted  fore  and  aft  schooner,' 
says  an  authority,  *  with  iron  pole 
masts,  and  she  looks  exceedingly 
well  upon  the  water.  Her  deck- 
houses amidships  being  of  varn- 
ished teak,  with  a  teak  rail  all 
round  her  poop,  she  presents  a 
very  handsome  appearance  on 
deck.  All  that  steam  can  be 
made  to  do  on  board  ship  has 
been  accomplished  on  board  the 
Romeo,  from  setting  the  sails  to 
steering  the  vessel  and  heaving 
up  the  anchor.'  The  accommo- 
dation for  the  yearly  increasing 
number  of  passengers  by  this 
route  is  of  a  high- class  descrip- 
tion, and  will  compare  favourably 
with  that  provided  on  the  great 
Atlantic  steamers.  The  entire 
breadth  of  the  steamer  in  her 
widest  part  is  taken  up  with 
the  saloon,  which  is  fitted  in  a 
most  elegant  and  comfortable 
manner,  with  sofas  upholstered 
in  green  velvet.     The  woodwork 


is  a  combination  of  mahogany, 
satin-wood,  and  maple,  all  finished 
in  the  highest  style  of  ship  de- 
coration. Between  decks  a  large 
space  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
accommodation  of  emigrants,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  about  1000. 
A  considerable  number  of  emi- 
grants leave  Gothenburg  every  year 
for  western  lands,  going  by  way  of 
Hull.  The  entire  vessel  is  lighted 
with  gas — saloons,  cabins,  engine- 
rooms,  and  'tween  decks.  Most 
of  the  steamers  put  to  sea  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons,  & 
Co.,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  been  built  by  Earle's  Ship- 
building and  Engineering  Com- 
pany, who  have  earned  a  great 
reputation  among  English  ship- 
builders, having  launched  many 
notable  vessels  at  one  time  and 
another,  including  ships  of  war 
for  the  British  and  other  Govern- 
ments, steam-yachts  for  the  pre- 
sent Czar,  and  large  passenger 
ships  for  the  Atlantic  lines. 

It  says  much  for  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  the  leading  firm  of 
Hull  shipowners  that  they  have 
been  able  to  work  their  business 
into  the  proud  position  of  being 
the  largest  private  shipowning 
concern  in  the  world,  the  one  or 
two  firms  which  equalled  them  in 
extent  of  business  having  been 
converted  into  limited  liability 
companies  during  the  last  year  or 
two.  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Wilson, 
the  senior  partner,  has  represented 
Hull  in  Parliament  since  the 
general  election  of  1874.  In  the 
public  affairs  of  the  port  he  has 
always  evinced  a  warm  interest 
In  1870  he  served  the  office  of 
Sheriff  of  Hull  He  is  a  magis- 
trate for  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, a  director  of  the  Hull  Dock 
Company,  and  of  the  North- 
Eastem  Railway  Company;  he 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Hull 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  both  he  and 
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hifl  brother  are  liberal  supporters 
of  the  local  charities  and  iostitu- 
tions.  In  1878  Mr.  C.  H.  Wil- 
son became  the  owner  of  Warter 
Priory,  which  he  purchased  from 
Lord  Muncaster.  This  charming 
property  comprises,  in  addition  to 
the  noble  mansion,  an  estate  of 
8400  acres,  including  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  in  Yorkshire. 
In  commercial  and  shipping  mat- 
ters, Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  is  con- 
sidered a  high  authority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  -the 
work  of  committees  he  frequently 
renders  valuable  assistance  in  for- 
warding practical  legislation.  He 
is  greatly  respected  in  the  shipping 
world  as  a  man  of  shrewd  com- 
mon-sense views ;  his  espousal  of 
any  movement  being  considered 
an  assurance  of  its  success. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  the  younger 
partner,  resides  at  Tranby  Croft, 
and  not  only  is  he  known  for  his 
sterling  business  qualities,  but  in 
the  capacity  of  county  gentleman 
fills  a  post  of  honour  and  respon- 
sibility. He  is  an  earnest  patron 
of  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  is 
the  present  Master  of  the  Holder- 
ness  Hounds.  Eeferring  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Wilson's  acceptance  of 
this  office,  so  important  from  a 
sportsman's  point  of  view,  a  writer 
in  Ths  County  Grenileman  recently 
said:  'No  day  is  too  rough,  no 
distance  too  far,  to  stop  his  going 
out ;  no  time  in  the  afternoon  too 
late,  so  long  as  there  is  light  for 
this  truly  keen  sportsman  to 
drawj  and  Mr.  Wilson's  sole 
endeavour  is  to  show  sport  and 
got  his  hounds  well  away,  an 
endeavour  in  which  he  is  well 
supported  by  a  keen  but  thorough- 
ly sportsmanlike  field.  A  genml, 
kind-hearted,  and  unselfish  man, 
unsparing  of  himself,  his  horses, 
or  his  hounds.' 

Fortunate  has  it  been  for  Hull 
that  two  such  able,  public-spirited 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.   C.  H.  & 


Arthur  Wilson  have,  during  the 
last  few  years,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  leading  shippmg 
house  of  the  port ;  and  when  the 
to?m  obtains  the  additional  rail- 
way &cilitie8  that  will  result  from 
the  opening  up  of  the  projected 
Hull  and  Bamaley  Bailway,  a 
further  impetus  will  be  given  to 
the  shipping  trade  of  the  Hum- 
ber.  Hull  has  been  somewhat  at 
a  disadvantage  hitherto  in  regard 
to  its  railway  communication, 
some  of  the  chief  centres  of  in- 
dustry in  the  North  having  been 
very  inconveniently  pla^  in 
regard  to  direct  transit  to  and 
from  the  port  The  Wilsons 
have,  however,  raised  their  fleet 
of  steamers  to  such  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  and  have  so 
thoroughly  adapted  themselves  to 
the  progress  and  demands  of  the 
time,  that  they  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  very  com- 
pletely for  any  future  devdop- 
ment  of  trade  that  Hull  may  ex- 
perience. 

The  Hull  shipping  trade  has, 
despite  the  general  advancement 
which  has  been  made,  undeigone 
not  a  few  vicissitudes,  and  some 
firms  of  note  have  disappeared 
from  contemporaiy  shipping  an- 
nals altogether.  Messrs.  Biown- 
low,  Maradin,  &  Co.,  as  we  have 
seen,  sold  their  ships  to  Messrs. 
Wilson,  after  having  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  port  for 
sixty  years  or  more,  in  one  way 
and  another.  Another  name  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  that  of  Mr.  Zacha- 
riah  C.  Pearson,  formerly  Mayor 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Pearson,  it 
seems,  was  the  owner  of  one  or 
two  steamers  which  he  kept  em- 
ployed in  various  ways  at  a  good 
profit,  running  to  no  particular 
ports,  but  adapting  themselves  to 
anything  that  might  turn  up.  lu 
an  evil  hour,  however,  Mr.  Pea^ 
son  got  into  the  toils  of  Messrs. 
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Oyeieiid,  Gumey,  &  Co.  He  was 
persuaded  to  paichase  a  ileet  of 
six  steamers  from  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Messrs.  Overend,  Gumey, 
k  Ca  taking  Mr.  Pearson's  ac- 
ceptances for  the  entire  purchase 
money.  '  Here  he  (Mr.  Pearson) 
was/  writes  Mr.  S.  Xenos,  in  that 
book  of  his  in  which  he  so  fully 
exposed  the  iniquities  of  the 
Orerend,  Gumey,  &  Co.  manage- 
ment, '  at  the  head  of  an  armada 
far  laager  than  he  could  find  work 
for,  pay,  or  manage.  And  the 
advice  on  which  these  changes 
were  made  was  given  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  few  thousand  pounds' 
commission.  It  was  not  long 
before  Mr.  Pearson  saw  his  re^d 
position.  He  determined  upon  a 
coup  de  main  that  would  at  once 
seal  Mb  fate.  The  American  war 
was  at  its  height ;  he  resolved  to 
run  the  blockade  of  the  southern 
ports.  It  was  a  mad  project. 
Some  of  the  vessels  were  too  small 


to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  others  were 
of  too  mediocre  steam-power ;  and 
some  others,  when  loaded,  drew 
more  than  seventeen  feet  of  water. 
Some  of  the  vessels  were  stranded, 
others  were  captured,  and  poor 
Pearson-^driven  to  bankruptcy — 
was  stripped  of  his  last  penny  by 
his  pretended  benefactors.' 

Since  those  days  we  have  set- 
tled upon  a  period  of  greater  com- 
mercial calm,  and  Hull  has  known 
less  of  the  fever  and  the  fret  of 
undertakings  of  mere  adventure. 
The  steady  growth  of  a  business 
like  that  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, Sons,  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  trade  stability  that 
the  *  Third  Port*  cdn  possess. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  a  little  work,  entitled 
Hull,  and  its  Ships  and  Shipowners, 
reprinted  from  the  Eastern 
Morning  News,  for  many  of  the 
particulars  here  given  of  the  past 
history  of  the  port  and  its  ship- 
ping trade. 
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*  Acting  the  Uw  we  live  by  without  fear, 
And  becanse  right  is  right,  to  do  the  right 
Were  wiadom  in  the  soom  of  confluence.* — Tessysok. 


Wild-flowers  everywhere  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  That  was 
not  any  great  distance,  certainly ; 
for  the  scene  was  a  wooded  dingle, 
and  was  hounded  on  all  sides  hy 
slopes  thickly  set  with  trees  and 
the  tangled  undergrowth  which 
flourlBhes  so  luxuriantly  in  the 
shade.  And  all  up  the  sides  of 
the  banks,  all  among  the  twisted 
moss-covered  tree-roots,  all  along 
the  brink  of  the  brooklet  which 
flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  dingle, 
there  were  wild-flowers  —  wide 
patches  of  sweet  violets,  white 
and  blue ;  large  bunches  of  prim- 
roses, high  upon  their  stalks;  beds 
of  wild  anemone,  its  white  stars 
scattered  profusely  amid  lichcned 
sticks  and  sprouting  ferns,  and 
last  year's  dry  and  decaying  leaves. 
The  sunshine  streaming  through 
the  branches  suggested  glorious 
weather  outside  the  shady  wood, 
and  the  notes  of  blackbirds  and 
finches  sounded  among  the  fresh 
young  leaves  as  they  only  do 
in  May.  The  whole  scene  was 
fraught  with  poetic  beauty,  and 
was  exquisitely  complete. 

So  thought  Mabel  Carr  as  she 
sat  with  her  sketchbook  thrown 
on  one  side,  and  her  chin  propped 
up  on  her  hand.  Lovely  in  all 
their  harmony  of  contrast  as  were 
the  flowers,  they  were  such  things 
as  dreams  are  made  of  rather  than 
water-colour  drawings.     She  gave  . 


one  contemptuous  glance  at  her 
half- finished,  hopelessly  inade- 
quate sketch ;  then,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  beautiful  original,  she  let 
her  thoughts  wander  whither  they 
would. 

An  artist,  longing  for  some 
touch  of  life  to  vivify  the  scene, 
would  probably  have  said  that 
amid  so  much  that  was  fair,  there 
was  naught  fairer  than  Mahel 
Carr  herself.  And  yet,  when  I 
have  told  you  that  her  eyes  were 
of  the  same  deep  blue  as  the  vio- 
lets at  her  feet,  and  that  her  hair 
was  of  that  shade  with  which  the 
mediaeval  painters  loved  to  depict 
the  flowing  locks  of  their  angels, 
I  know  I  have  not  made  you  un- 
derstand in  the  least  how  beauti- 
ful Mabel  really  was.  There  was 
something  more  to  notice  in  her 
face  than  its  mere  beauty.  There 
was  much  sweetness  in  it,  and 
some  power;  while  you  looked 
you  felt  you  loved  it,  and  when 
you  were  parted  from  it  you  dwelt 
lovingly  on  the  recollection  it  left 
behind.  It  would  strike  you  some- 
times as  realising  your  conception 
of  a  perfect  angel-face ;  sometimes 
it  would  appeal  to  you  with  all 
the  winsome  artleasness  that 
makes  a  child's  features  fair,  while 
child -face  and  angel -fisice  alike 
were  ever  pervaded  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  genuine 
womanliness. 

Mabel  remained  so  still  that 
the  L'ttle  woodland  creatures,  tak- 
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ing  heart  of  grace,  passed  her  by 
with  no  more  fear  than  if,  as  she 
sat  there  in  her  white  •  spring 
dress,  she  had  been  a  statue  hewn 
in  marble.  Squirrels,  rabbits, 
robins,  climbed  and  ran  and 
bopped  in  complete  unconcern; 
the  dingle  was  their  domain,  and, 
so  far  as  they  could  see,  they  had 
no  cause  for  alarm  on  the  score 
of  dispossession. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  came 
a  change.  A  footfall,  no  matter 
how  light,  might  forbode  some 
hitherto  unsuspected  danger — a 
moving  human  figure,  though 
only  that  of  a  woman,  had  better 
be  avoided.  There  was  a  rush,  a 
scuffle,  a  flutter,  and  all  the  happy 
brisking  animals  were  out  of  sight. 
Only  Mabel  Carr  sat  still,  heedless 
of  the  approaching  step,  hardly 
less  so  when  a  soft  hand  was  laid 
upon  her  shoulder. 

*  Ah,  it*8  you  !'  she  said,  with- 
out looking  round  or  changing  her 
attitude  ;  and  the  tone  in  which 
she  spoke  was  expressive  of  placid 
content,  as  if  her  companion's 
presence  was  just  what  she  had 
been  expecting — was  just  what  she 
needed  to  complete  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment. 

There  was  in  the  aspect  of  the 
new-comer  more  of  gravity  than 
seemed  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
gay  brilliancy  of  the  surrounding 
scene  ;  this,  however,  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  dressed  in  mourning.  Her 
face,  though  neither  so  beautiful 
nor  so  winning  as  that  of  Mabel 
Carr,  was  perhaps  more  striking. 
Its  essential  characteristic  was 
strength.  There  was  such  power 
of  purpose  expressed  in  the  finely- 
moulded  mouth  and  chin ;  such  a 
great  calm  in  the  dark  eyes,  as  if 
they  saw  so  far,  and  judged  so 
tenderly,  and  were  so  full  of  love 
and  truth  and  pity.  As  she  stood 
behind  Mabel,  her  darker  colour- 
ing, her  sombre  dress,  the  more 


settled  expression  of  her  counten- 
ance, might  have  suggested  a  shade 
to  the  picture  of  which  Mabel 
was  the  light ;  but  it  was  a  plea- 
sant reposeful  shade.  She  was 
older  than  Mabel  by  some  five  or 
six  years,  and  she  had  thought 
out  her  conclusions  deeper  under 
the  guidance  of  a  longer  experi- 
ence. 

They  were  not  sisters  these  two, 
and  Victoria  Lacy  was  a  widow. 
She  had  been  married  when  quite 
young,  less  from  any  strong  at- 
tachment than  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  because  others  had  told 
her  it  would  be  well  for  her  to 
marry.  Her  short  married  life 
had  not  been  at  all  unhappy ;  and 
yet,  when  she  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  of  her  husband's  sudden 
death,  she  was  able  to  accept  her 
widowhood  with  no  sense  of  an 
overwhelming  anguish.  Her  life, 
however,  was  lonely,  more  parti- 
cularly as  her  husband's  relations 
were  not  congenial  to  her,  and  she 
had  none  of  her  own  to  whom  she 
could  turn  in  her  solitude.  Then 
she  came  across  Mabel  Carr,  and 
they  formed  a  mutual  friendship, 
as  women  can  and  do  in  spite  of 
the  incredulity  sometimes  ex- 
pressed to  the  contrary.  Mabel 
was  an  orphan ;  she  was  of  an  age 
to  act  as  she  pleased ;  she  had  a 
sufficiently  strong  will  to  know 
what  and  whom  she  liked,  and 
she  possessed  a  fortune  of  her 
own  lar^e  enough  to  make  her 
independent.  Therefore  when  the 
proposal  came  from  Victoria  that 
they — each  loving  the  other,  and 
both  lonely — should  make  their 
home  together,  Mabel  accepted  it 
with  joy ;  her  admiration  for  her 
friend  and  her  belief  in  her  were 
boundless.  The  bargain  was  struck, 
and  neither  had  ever  had  any 
cause  to  repent  it. 

'  I  came  to  see  how  you  are 
getting  on,'  said  Victoria,  picking 
up  the  despised  sketch. 
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'  I'm  afraid  I've  sadly  wasted  my 
time,'  said  Mabel.  '  IVe  done  but  a 
poor  morning's  work,  as  you  may 
see,  in  spite  of  every  advantage.' 

'  I  don't  know,  Mab  ;  I  suspect 
the  time  has  been  less  wasted  than 
you  think.  These  kind  of  morn- 
ings seem  to  say  to  me :  Do  no- 
thing; be  placidly  happy;  exist 
simply,  and  dream.  Don't  you 
think  sor 

Victoria  moved  round  a  little 
and  seated  herself  on  a  fallen 
trunk,  whence  she  had  a  view 
of  Mabel's  face.  Mabel  did  not 
answer.  If  she  had  been  dream- 
ing before,  her  friend's  presence 
did  not  seem  wholly  to  dis- 
pel the  dream.  Thus  they  both 
sat  silent  awhile,  soothed  by  the 
buzzing  of  the  insects  and  the 
singing  of  the  birds.  At  length, 
however,  Mabel  roused  herself. 

'  Are  we  going  to  sit  here  all 
day?'  she  asked,  with  a  lazy  smile. 

*I  shouldn't  mind,'  was  the 
answer ;  *  it  is  so  warm  and  deli- 
cious, and  all  so  pretty  to  look 
at.  Do  you  know,  I  was  just 
thinking  that  if  ever  you  have 
your  picture  painted — which  you 
promised  me  long  ago,  remember 
— you  ought  to  be  taken  just  as 
you  are,  here  among  the  wild- 
flowers,  white  frock,  straw  hat 
and  all — a  veritable  Queen  Mab 
in  your  own  kingdom.' 

*  And  do  you  know  what  I  was 
thinking?'  said  Mabel.  'That 
this  is  the  month  of  May,  and  the 
London  season  is  in  full  swing, 
and  that,  although  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful here,  I  honestly  prefer  Lon- 
don at  this  time  of  the  year.  Very 
prosaic  thoughts,  weren't  they, 
compared  with  yours?' 

A  momentary  expression  of  self- 
reproach  crossed  Victoria  Lacy's 
brow.  It  must  have  struck  her 
that  with  so  fair  a  face  Mabel  had 
a  claim  to  find  her  kingdom  else- 
where than  amid  the  woodland 
flowers.     Then  she  said : 


*Tou  are  right,  dear,  and  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  it  could 
be  managed  ;  but — '  She  paused, 
and  Mabel  said  quickly, 

*  But  you  don't  see  the  fun  of 
it  yourself  quite  so.  much  as  jou 
used ;  otherwise,  my  sweet,  the 
thing  could  be  managed  at  once.' 

'^ot  exactly,  Mab,'  said  the 
other  gently  and  in  perfect  good- 
humour.  *  I  don't  like  having  to 
shut  myself  up  when  I  might  be 
seeing  my  friends.' 

*  Well,  but  now  look  here,'  said 
Mabel,  with  the  air  of  one  pro- 
pounding an  incontrovertible  argu- 
ment. *You,  who  are  generally 
80  reasonable,  and  have  such  a 
contempt  for  doing  things  to  the 
letter,  why  are  you  so  inconsistent! 
You  didn't  care  foryour  mother-in- 
law,  you  know  you  didn't;  so  why 
should  you  go  through  the  afiEec- 
tation  of  pretending  to  mourn  1* 

'That  is  quite  true,'  replied 
Victoria.  *  I  was  not  fond  of  her  ; 
she  was  not  particularly  kind  to 
me,  and  she  was  not,  I  think,  a 
woman  whom  it  was  easy  for  any- 
one to  love;  but  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  my  two  sisters- 
in-law,  and  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  do  anything  which  might 
be  misconstrued  by  them  as  un- 
becoming or  unfeeling,  or  as  want- 
ing in  a  proper  respect.* 

Mabel  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  made  an  expressive  Uttle  mo- 
tion with  her  lips. 

*  Of  course,'  she  said,  *  I  know 
that  when  once  you  take  a  thing 
seriously  into  your  head,  it's  not 
the  least  use  trying  to  make  yon 
change.  But  couldn*t  we  go,  if 
only  for  a  week  or  two — quite  in 
a  quiet  way,  you  know — just  to 
see  the  pictures  and  to  hear  the 
opera,  if  for  nothing  else  ?' 

*It  is  haM  upon  you,  Mab,' 
said  Victoria,  as  she  parted  the 
golden  threads  on  the  girl's  fore- 
head. *  We'll  see  if  some  arrange- 
ment can   be   made.    With  all 
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your  many  friends  it  surely  can't 
be  veiy  difficult  to  manage.' 

*  O,  I  don't  want  to  go  without 
your  said  Mabel,  jumping  up 
quickly.  *  You  needn't  think  I'm 
80  selfish  as  all  that !  If  you  are 
bound  to  stay  here,  of  course  I 
don't  want  to  make  it  hardei  for 
you  than  it  is.' 

And  she  turned  up  the  path- 
way that  led  out  of  the  wood. 
There  waa  a  sharpness  in  her 
tone  which  told  that  her  feelings 
— and  perhaps  her  temper  too— 
were  just  a  little  ruffled.  Mabel 
was  senaitive,  especially  on  the 
score  of  being  rightly  understood 
and  fairly  appreciated;  and  she 
was  also  rather  irritable,  as  highly- 
eensitiye  people  generally  are. 
Victoria  made  no  reply,  but  fol- 
lowed her  till  the  pathway  widen- 
ed ;  then  coming  up  alongside  of 
Mabel  she  quietly  took  her  arm, 
and  thus  they  walked  on  a  little 
way  in  silence.  Suddenly  Mabel 
said, 

'Have  you  any  real  belief  in 
women's  fnendshipsf 

*I  have,  indeed,'  Victoria  re- 
plied, with  calm  emphasis.  She 
felt  that  they  understood  each 
other  BO  completely  that  they 
could  venture  on  such  a  subject 
without  any  fear  that  the  dis- 
cussion need  necessarily  imply 
any  slight  upon  their  mutual 
friendship.  *  I  believe  the  capa- 
city for  friendship  to  be  as  strong 
in  a  woman  as  in  a  man^  and  I 
think  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  try 
and  sneer  a  woman  out  of  this 
belief  as  some  people  do.  For 
just  think :  if  a  woman  cannot 
enjoy  the  close  friendship  of  a 
woman  as  a  man  does  with  a  man, 
she  is  deprived  altogether  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  pleasures,  one  of 
the  completest  consolations  in 
life.' 

'  But  don't  you  think  we  women 
are  more  jealous  of  each  other  9' 
said  Mabel  naively. 


*Ah,'  replied  Victoria,  'under 
certain  circumstances  many  a  wo- 
man's friendship  does  end  in  bitter 
quarrel,  I  know;  but  given  cor- 
responding circumstances,  would 
many  a  man's  friendship  stand 
the  test  better  1    I  doubt  it.' 

*  How  far  do  you  think  friend- 
ship would  carry  one  V  asked  Ma- 
bel, in  a  tone  between  jest  and  ear- 
nest. *  What  would  you  do  for  me, 
dearie  1    Would  you  die  for  me  f 

*  1  hope  so,  Mab,  if  it  had  to 
come  to  that,'  was  the  answer, 
with  a  smile. 

'Well,  it  isn't  very  likely  to 
come  to  that,  fortunately,  in  these 
days,  is  it  1  What  else  would  you 
do  forme,  more  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  V 

*  Ah,  it  is  so  easy  to  say  till  one 
is  tried,'  replied  Victoria ;  *  but  I 
think,  my  darling — ^nay,  I  am 
sure — I  would  live  for  you.' 

Did  it  strike  Victoria  Lacy  at 
that  moment  that  to  live  for  those 
we  love  may  sometimes  be  even 
a  harder  trial  than  to  lay  down 
life  for  their  sake  1 


11. 


Whether  Victoria  Lacy  really 
took  any  steps  towards  procuring 
for  Mabel  the  wished-for  visit  to 
London,  or  whether  circumstances 
shaped  themselves  from  without 
independently  of  any  cooperation 
from  within,  it  needs  not  to  relate 
in  detail  here.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain.  Not  many  days 
after  that  bright  spring  morning 
so  pleasantly  spent  in  the  woods, 
Mabel  received  from  some  cousins 
in  London  an  invitation  to  pay 
them  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks,  if 
Mrs.  Lacy  would  consent  to  be 
parted  from  her  for  so  long. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  this 
invitation,  which,  while  it  distinct- 
ly excluded  Victoria,  seemed  to 
imply  that  Mabel's  natural  place 
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should  be  among  tbose  of  her 
o\rii  blood,  jarred  upon  the  girl, 
and  her  first  impulse  was  to  decline 
it 

Every  one  knew  that  where  the 
one  went,  the  other  went  too; 
her  cousins  ought  at  least  to  have 
had  the  civility  to  ask  Victoria ; 
if  they  didn't  choose  to  notice 
her  Mend  she  was  quite  sure  she 
didn't  wish  them  to  notice  Tier^ 
and  above  all  she  couldn't  think 
of  leaving  Victoria  to  mope  by 
herself  in  the  country.  All  of 
which  was  not  in  the  least  affec- 
tation on  her  part  Her  frame  of 
mind  was  perfectly  genuine  at  the 
moment,  only  it  was  capable  of 
modification  under  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  persuasion,  which  Victoria 
Lacy  understood  how  to  apply. 

So  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that 
Mabel  accepted  her  cousins'  invi- 
tation ;  and  by  the  time  the  day 
of  her  departure  arrived,  her  view 
of  the  whole  matter  had  so  far 
undergone  a  change  that  she  could 
look  upon  herself  as  almost  more 
to  be  pitied  than  Victoria,  in  that 
the  latter  could  take  their  separar 
tion  with  such  apparent  indiffer- 
ence. Her  very  last  words  as  they 
parted  were, 

'  Good-bye,  you  dear  thing  !  I 
wish  you  were  coming  to  help  me 
to  enjoy  it !  I  know  I  sha'n't  haK 
care  for  it  without  you;  and  as 
for  you,  I  don't  believe  you'll  miss 
me  one  bit  1' 

'  She  is  so  selfish,'  some  one 
once  said,  in  accusation  of  Mabel 
Carr.  To  which  Victoria  had  re- 
plied, with  the  calm  decisiveness 
of  manner  that  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  contradicting, 

'No;  she  has  naturally  very 
warm  feelings,  and  she  expects  a 
great  deal  £om  those  she  loves. 
But  she  is  not  selfish ;  no,  not  in 
the  veiy  least' 

So  she  smiled  away  any 
momentary  annoyance  at  those 
parting  words.     Yet  I  think  she 


must  have  experienced  some- 
thing  of  sadness,  too,  as  she 
realised  how  seldom  is  any  sacri- 
fice or  any  trial — ^great  or  small- 
appreciated  at  its  full  value.  For 
no  one  enjoyed  society  more  than 
she,  no  one  liked  seelusion  less ; 
and  she  had  accepted  it  in  this 
instance  solely  out  of  considera- 
tion for  what  was  due  to  others ; 
while  she  had  let  Mabel  go  with 
no  lamentations,  not  because  she 
should  not  feel  her  absence  acute- 
ly, but  because  she  was  deter- 
mined to  utter  no  word  which 
could  prompt  Mabel  to  reverse 
her  decision  and  forego  her  amuse- 
ment. And  Mabel's  last  words 
had  been  genuinely  expressive  of 
her  feelings.  Her  pleasure  in  her 
visit  to  London  was  only  half- 
hearted. Her  admiration  for  Vic- 
toria, her  love  for  her,  her  sympa- 
thy with  her,  made  it  impossible 
for  Mabel  to  believe  that  she  could 
extract  the  fullest  satisfaction  out 
of  any  enjoyment  which  her  friend 
did  not  share.  At  the  same  time 
her  own  intense  desire  to  be  as 
fully  appreciated  in  return  made 
her  overlook  the  true  motive  of 
her  friend's  conduct.  The  thought 
uppermost  in  her  mind  was,  not 
that  Victoria  was  cheerfully  and 
uncomplainingly  accepting  soli- 
tude in  the  country  so  as  to  make 
her  the  freer  to  go,  but  that  she 
seemed  able  to  part  from  her  with 
apparently  so  little  regret;  and 
faulty  though  the  feeling  might  be 
in  the  abstract,  it  yet  grew  out  of 
some  of  the  best  impulses  of  her 
nature. 

Yet  perhaps  if  it  sometimes  be 
a  pity  that  we  inadequately  appre- 
ciate the  motives  which  prompt 
others  to  act  by  us  as  they  do,  it 
is  also  frequently  well  that  these 
motives  should  be  but  partially 
revealed.  Mabel,  as  she  sat  in 
the  train,  and  meditated  on  her 
visit  to  her  cousins,  was  naturally 
led  into  the  reflection  that  it  was 
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kind  of  them  to  think  of  her, 
and  it  could  have  done  her  no 
aort  of  good  to  have  been  informed 
that  the  invitation  had  been  given 
mainly  on  interested  grounds. 

The  Jjefroys'  home  was  in  Lon- 
don. They  had  a  comfortable 
house  and  a  numerous  acquaint- 
ance, but  they  lived  well  up  to 
their  income,  principally  derived 
firom  a  government  appointment 
occupied  by  Mr.  Le&oy,  and  with 
a  fa^nily  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  there  was  not  much  to 
look  to  as  a  provision  for  the 
future.  Three  of  the  sons  wero 
doing  well  in  different  professions 
in  various  parts  of  the  world; 
but  Hubert,  the  youngest — one  of 
those  attractive,  popular^  clever 
creatures,  who  might  do  anything 
and  invariably  do  nothing — was 
his  mother's  darling,  and  Hubert 
must  marry  a  woman  with  money. 

'  Of  course  I  wouldn't  ask  any 
one,'  said  Mrs.  Lefroy  to  her  hus- 
band ; '  but  Mabel — a  cousin  and 
all — ^it's  so  perfectly  natural  to 
have  her  as  a  companion  for  Ger- 
trude; and  she  has  a  very  com- 
fortaUe  fortune.  I  really  consider 
it  quiie  providential  that  Mrs. 
Lacy  should  be  in  mourning  this 
year.  Of  course  if  she  had  not 
been,  they  would  have  come  to 
town  together;  for  she  has  got 
Mabel  eomptetdyrmder  her  finger 
and  thumb,  and  Mabel  is  positive- 
ly silly  about  her.  Those  kind 
of  in&tuations  are  much  better 
broken  through  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  and,  anyhow,  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  lost' 

It  is  not  always  that  a  mother's 
arrangements  with  roferonce  to 
her  son's  matrimonial  futuro  find 
fftTOur  in  his  eyes ;  but  in  this 
case,  Mrs.  Lefroy  being  cautious 
oiough  to  keep  her  designs  to 
herself,  matters  took  their  own 
course.  Had  Mabel's  attractions 
rested  solely  on  her  fortune,  the 
business  might  have  been  harder 
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to  manage.  Hubert  Lefroy, 
younger  son  though  he  was,  and 
with  nothing  but  a  slender  por- 
tion to  look  to,  was  nevertheless 
not  at  all  inclined  to  give  mere 
money  the  foremost  place  in  his 
calculations.  His  cousin  Mabel, 
however,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
since  they  were  both  children, 
had  that  about  her  which  appealed 
to  him  far  more  strongly  than  if 
she  had  possessed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  With  her  deep- 
blue  eyes,  and  her  sweet  mobile 
expression,  and  her  halo  of  golden 
hair,  'What  can  a  man  want 
more,'  thought  Hubert,  *to  live 
with  and  look  at  day  after  day  ? 
This  IB  the  woman  for  me  to  mar- 
ry,' was  the  decision  he  arrived 
at  almost  as  soon  as  he  saw  her. 
So  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight. 

Perhaps  hardly  any  man,  hav- 
ing singled  out  a  woman  as  the 
peculiar  object  of  his  love,  is 
acutely  troubled  by  the  thought 
of  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  his  winning  her.  Cer- 
tainly the  circumstances  and  the 
surroundings  of  Hubert  Lefroy's 
existence  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to 
place  any  such  reflection  promin- 
ently before  him.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  appreciated,  beloved, 
believed  in;  and,  though  too 
manly  to  be  actually  conceited, 
he  could  hardly  help  being  con- 
scious in  a  careless  kind  of  way 
that  there  was  much  about  him 
that  was  attractive,  and  that  set 
him  in  agreeable  contrast  to  many 
of  his  social  equals.  Perhaps  he 
was  too  much  inclined  to  accept 
what  was  given  him  as  no  more 
Ihan  his  due — or,  at  least,  as  a 
matter  of  course — but  even  this 
he  did  with  a  naive  absence  of 
all  self-consciousness  that  pos- 
sessed its  own  peculiar  chi^m. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
attractive  to  persons  of  all  ages, 
and  to   men  and  women  alike. 
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His  countenance,  especially  when 
he  smiled,  was  singnlarly  pleas- 
ing, and  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
win  the  hearts  of  some;  others 
weie  captivated  by  his  manneis ; 
while  for  those  who  sought  some- 
thing deeper,  something  more 
permanent,  there  was  plenty  of 
keen  intelligence  and  playful  hu- 
mour, with  a  capacity,  too,  for 
calm  and  concentrated  thought. 
Only  a  close  student  of  human 
nature  would  have  detected  that 
Hubert  Lefroy  was  deficient  in 
that  kind  of  strength  which  is 
implied  by  constancy  and  consist- 
ent conduct. 

Mabel  Garr,  however,  possessed 
no  subtle  perceptions  of  this  sort. 
She  was  open  to  the  full  impres- 
sion of  that  concentrated  effort  to 
please  her  alone  with  which  he 
appealed  to  her  heart  She  was 
fascinated  by  his  mere  smile,  so 
tender  and  so  sympathetic  ;  while 
she  could  appreciate  his  devotion 
all  the  more  that  she  could  recog- 
nise in  him  one  who,  of  a  refined 
and  educated  mind,  had  thought 
much  for  himself,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  commanding  attention 
from  others.  And  there  was 
nothing  about  him,  either  in  his 
behaviour  towards  herself  or  to- 
wards other  people,  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion of  any  weakness  in  her 
hero ;  nor,  with  so  much  that  was 
excellent  and  attractive  laid  at 
her  feet,  was  it  indeed  likely  that 
Mabel  would  be  quick  to  detect 
such  flaws  as  there  were  in  his 
character.  Some  people  said  he 
was  indolent  Perhaps  he  might 
be;  but  that  was  merely,  she 
thought,  because  he  had  not  yet 
found  the  special  work  for  which 
he  was  best  fitted.  Others  ac- 
cused him  of  selfishness.  Tet  if 
he  had  a  slight  tendency  to  think 
that  the  world  had  been  cre- 
ated for  him  alone,  was  it  not 
mainly  attributable  to  the  eager^ 
ness  with  which  his  parents  and 


his  sister  anticipated  all  his 
wishes,  and  smoothed  all  unplea- 
santness out  of  his  path  1  He  had 
a  calm  happy  temper ;  his  father 
never  grumbled  at  him,  his 
mother  was  devoted  to  him,  his 
sister  worshipped  him. 

^  If  he  is  not  perfection,*  thought 
Mabel, '  he  is  as  near  it  as  I  am 
ever  likely  to  find.' 

And  then  it  was  so  sweet  to 
think  that  all  this  perfection  was 
being  dedicated  to  her,  and  to 
her  alone. 

Thus,  by  the  time  her  visit  had 
lasted  a  fortnight,  Mabel  Carr  and 
Hubert  Lefroy  were  as  much  in 
love  with  one  another  as  ev^en 
Mrs.  Lefroy  herself  could  have 
wished. 


nL 

Thb  violets  had  been  in  bloom 
when  Mabel  left  the  countiy ;  it 
was  the  time  of  roses  when  she 
returned.  She  had  parted  &om 
her  friend  with  a  promise  to  write 
frequently,  and  during  the  first 
week  of  her  absence  the  promise 
was  faithfully  kept  Then  came 
days  of  silence,  followed  at  inters 
viJs  by  little  notes  scribbled  in 
great  haste,  with  the  assurance 
of  a  long  letter  next  day,  which 
often  never  came.  Meanwhile  the 
fortnight  extended  to  a  month,  and 
the  month  was  fast  becoming  six 
weeks,  ere  Mabel  suggested  return- 
ing home.  Victoria  Lacy,  how- 
ever, was  not  hurt  by  what  might 
have  seemed  at  first  sight  indif- 
ference or  neglect  That  Mabel 
seemed  so  willing  to  prolong  her 
visit  was  at  least  a  sign  that  she 
was  enjoying  herself ;  so  when 
the  little  hasty  notes  of  apology 
arrived,  Victoria  read  between 
the  lines,  understanding  that 
Mabel  had  something  better  and 
pleasanter  to  do  than  to  write 
letters — even  to  her — and  waited 
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patiently  for  the  annonncement 
she  felt  Bttre  would  come  sooner 
or  later. 

And  when  at  last  Mabel  wrote 
to  say  that  her  visit  to  her  cousins 
had  culminated  in  her  engage- 
ment to  Hubert  Lefiroy,  Victoria 
Lacy  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 
She  had  dwelt  so  long  on  the 
possibility  that  she  could  accept 
the  actual  fact  with  calmness. 
Tru6y  she  sighed  over  the  thought 
of  their  companionship  being 
broken  up,  over  the  prospect  of 
her  own  return  to  soHtude;  and 
she  wondered  wistfully  whether 
the  step  would  be  for  Mabel's 
happiness,  and  whether  Hubert 
Lefin>y  were  worthy  of  her.  Vic- 
toria's own  life  had  hitherto  been 
more  or  less  generally  coloured 
with  neutral  tint,  so  to  speak. 
She  had  never  experienced  any 
of  those  intense  joys  or  those  bitter 
woes  which  give  to  human  exist- 
ence its  highest  lights  and  its 
deepest  shadows;  and  therefore, 
though  she  could  take  Mabel's 
exceeding  joy  upon  trust,  still  she 
trembled  a  little  for  her  friend 
out  of  sheer  inexperience  concern- 
ing the  human  capacity  for  great 
happiness. 

Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  tittle  note  of  love  and  sympathy 
that  was  more  precious  to  Mabel 
than  all  the  congratulations  with 
which  she  was  daily  over- 
whelmed. 

'  I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Lefroy 
myself,'  so  ran  the  note  ;  *  but  if 
all  the  accounts  I  hear  of  him 
speak  true,  I  think  I  would  sooner 
trufit  my  Queen  Mab  to  him  than 
to  any  one  else.' 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  sweetest 
part  of  all  those  happy  days  for 
Mabel  did  not  lie  in  the  long 
talks  between  her  and  Victoria 
through  the  summer  hours — •* 
among  the  roses  and  the  honey- 
suckles when  the  morning  air 
was  warm  and  soft  and  still ;  or 


in  the  evening  light  by  the  open 
window  when  the  wood-pigeon's 
note  sounded  from  the  neighbour- 
ing trees — talks  which  were  all 
of  Hubert,  how  good,  how  clever, 
how  popular  he  was,  and  how 
happy  she  was  in  her  newly  found 
bliss  !  The  theme  never  seemed 
to  fail,  never  to  lose  its  interest ; 
and  then  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
have  a  listener  who  could  put 
herself  entirely  in  the  background 
without  any  jealous  pang  to  mar 
the  full  effect  of  her  sympathy. 
This  was  the  heyday  of  Mabel's 
young  existence,  the  holiday  time 
of  her  life.  Victoria  supposed 
that  her  own  holiday  time  was 
past.  Such  as  it  had  been  she 
had  enjoyed  it  in  a  way ;  yet  it  had 
been  somewhat  of  a  failure,  and 
had  left  behind  it  a  vague  feeling 
of  disappointment.  That  was  no 
reason,  however,  why  she  should 
attempt  to  cool  Mabel's  intense 
enjoyment. 

And  it  did  not  occur  to  Mabel 
wno  to  dwell  exactingly  on  the 
apparent  indifference  with  which 
her  friend  could  contemplate  their 
coming  separation.  She  had  found 
something  which,  for  the  time  at 
least,  had  power  to  fill  her  whole 
existence,  and  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  her  heart  more  complete- 
ly than  any  friendship. 

*  Well  but,  Mab,  having  heard 
so  much  of  Hubert  Lefroy,  when 
am  I  to  see  him  ?  I'm  naturally 
dying  to  see  any  one  so  charming, 
let  alone  being  eager  to  welcome 
him  for  your  sake,  dear.' 

This  was  how  the  daily  conver- 
sation always  ended;  but  for  a 
while  no  practicable  opening  pre* 
sented  itself  to  Mabel  for  intro- 
ducing her  lover  to  her  friend. 
At  length,  however,  matters  ar- 
ranged themselves.  The  wedding 
was  not  to  take  place  till  the 
autumn,  and  in  the  mean  while 
Mrs.  Lefroy,  partly  to  gratify  her 
son  and  partly  from  a  sense  of 
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expediency  in  keeping  the  yoong 
people  together,  settled  to  spend 
the  interrening  months  at  a  pretty 
little  place  that  was  to  be  let  for 
the  summer,  and  which  was  hardly 
two  miles  distant  from  the  home 
of  Mabel  Garr  and  Victoria  Lacy. 

Hubert  Lefroy  had  formed  a 
distinct  conception  of  Mrs.  Lacy 
long  before  he  cTer  saw  her,  and, 
as  is  URual  with  such  preconcep- 
tions, it  was  sufficiently  wide  of 
the  mark ;  for  the  data  on  which 
it  was  based  were  the  antagonistic 
descriptions  of  her  which  he  re- 
ceived fix)m  Mrs.  Lefroy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  Mabel  on  the 
other.  The  impression  conveyed 
to  him  through  the  medium  of 
his  mother's  somewhat  unreason- 
able antipathy  to  Victoria  was, 
that  Mrs.  Lacy  must  be  a  woman 
possessed  with  a  passion  for  domi- 
nating, who  had  established  an 
influence  over  Mabel  by  a  system 
of  flattery  and  by  certain  attrac- 
tions of  face  and  manner,  which, 
however,  he  was  sure,  would  never 
be  likely  to  appeal  bo  him.  Nor 
was  this  impression  in  the  least 
altered  by  Mabel's  enthusiasm  in 
her  friend's  favour.  For  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  Mabel's 
lover  should  feel  but  little  inter- 
est in  her  affections  other  than 
as  they  concerned  himself,  and 
should  be  inclined  to  look  upon 
her  friendship  as  a  somewhat 
fantastic  infatuation. 

The  Lefroys  were  no  sooner 
established  in  their  summer  home 
than  Mrs.  Lefroy  and  Mrs.  Lacy 
went  through  the  form  of  ex- 
changii^  visits,  which,  however, 
did  not  result  in  the  introduction 
of  the  latter  to  the  bridegroom 
elect.  Whether  by  accident  or 
by  design,  Hubert  was  a  week  in 
the  country  before  Mabel  was  able 
to'  arrange  a  meeting  between  him 
and  her  friend.  And  then,  by  one 
of  those  turns  of  circumstance  on 
which  the  whole  fate  of  a  life  will 


sometimes  hang,  their  first  meet- 
ing was,  after  dl,  accidental  and 
informal 

Hubert  Le&oy,  having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  luncheon,  made 
two  mistakes  :  he  forgot  the  exact 
time  for  which  he  had  been  asked, 
and  so  arrived  half  an  hour  too 
soon ;  and  he  lost  his  way,  there- 
by finding  himself  at  last  in  a 
rose-garden  before  an  open  win- 
dow, instead  of  on  the  door-step 
correctly  ringing  the  belL 

Somehow,  when  he  got  as  fas 
as  the  open  window,  Uiough  he 
hardly  ventured  to  enter  the  house 
that  way,  he  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  turn  and  go  round  to  the  front 
door.  By  the  window  was  a  high 
Japanese  screen,  all  red  and  gold 
and  grotesque  figures,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  screen  a  hdj 
was  sitting  at  the  piano,  and  sing- 
ing with  all  the  pathos  of  a  lidi 
and  sympathetic  voice.  It  was 
not  Mabel's  voice,  he  knew,  yet 
it  had  the  power  to  keep  him 
listening  there — ^how  long  he  was 
never  quite  certain;  but  it  was 
long  enough  for  him  to  notice, 
with  a  distinctness  so  that  he 
never  again  forgot,  the  floweis  hj 
the  window,  the  painted  tiles  in 
the  flower-pot,  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  the  texture  of  the  curtains. 
For  there  are  moments  in  a  life- 
time when  such  things  impress 
themselves  upon  the  mind,  all 
unconsciously  it  may  be,  yet  with 
a  marvellous  swiftness  and  in- 
tensity. 

But  the  music  ceased ;  a  little 
blue  Skye  terrier  crawled  out 
from  under  the  curtains  making 
a  demonstrative  commotion,  and 
Hubert  Lefroy  found  himself  fece 
to  face  with  a  lady,  tall,  graceful, 
dressed  in  black,  whose  face  struck 
him  at  once  less  by  its  beauty  than 
by  its  compelling  interest  His 
first  thought  was  an  admission 
that  if  this  was  MabeFs  friend 
she  had  some  grounds  for  her 
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enthusiasm ;  his  next  was  one  of 
annoyance  with  himself,  primarily, 
for  the  admission ;  secondarily,  be- 
cause what  toas  there  really  in 
Mis.  Lacy's  appeazaoce  to  make 
him  so  inconseqaentially  reverse 
his  preconception  of  her)  Victoria 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

'Ah,  Mr.  Lefroy!'  she  said, 
forestalling  his  apologies, '  we  have 
cheated  Mab  ont  of  her  formal 
introduction ;  it  is  so  mnch  plea- 
santer  to  meet  like  friends  than 
like  strangers,  isn't  iti  And  we 
are  Mends  already,  I  hope  V 

*  I  hope  so,'  he  replied  rather 
gravely,  as  he  took  the  hand  which 
she  extended.  '  1  am  very  sorry  to 
disturb  you  in  this  way,  bat  I 
mistook  the  turning,  and,  having 
come  in  by  the  garden-door,  I 
didn't  know  how  to  get  round.' 

'  It  was  a  very  happy  mistake,' 
she  replied,  smiling;  'you  have 
seen  Mab's  home  for  the  first  time 
on  its  brightest  and  prettiest  side, 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.' 

He  liked  her  for  the  way  in 
which  she  at  once  identified  him 
with  MabeL  He  sat  down  oppo- 
site to  her,  between  the  Japanese 
screen  and  the  window,  just  in 
the  wannest  patch  of  sunlight, 
andfelt  already  as  if  he  had  known 
her  for  years.  Mabel,  wandering 
over  the  grass,  among  the  rose- 
bushes and  the  beds  of  yellow 
nasturtium  and  purple  clematis, 
found  them  sitting  so. 

*  O  you  cunning  creatures  1'  she 
exclaimed,  stopping  before  them 
in  the  narrow  gravel  pathway; 
'so  you've  manii^ged  to  get  over 
your  first  impressions  without  me 
by  to  notice  f 

Then,  stepping  in  through  the 
open  window  and  laying  a  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  each,  she  said, 
with  oneof  those  smiles  that  made 
her  £sce  so  intensely  lovable, '  And 
I  hope  neither  of  you  ever  means 
to  be  the  least  bit  jealous  of  the 
other/ 


IV. 


MABiLCARBand  Hubert  Lefroy 
were  sitting  together  on  the  lawn, 
under  the  shade  of  a  walnut-tree, 
one  hazy  hot  afternoon  some  six 
weeks  later  on  in  the  summer. 
They  were  occupying  two  easy 
garden-chairs,  and  a  third  had 
just  been  vacated  by  Victoria 
Lacy.  She  had  been  reading 
aloud,  while  Mabel  worked  and 
Hubert  basked  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine, snipping  up  grass-blades 
with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  but  some- 
what abruptly  she  had  closed  the 
book,  and  with  a  sudden  excuse 
had  gone  away  into  the  house. 
When  she  was  out  of  earshot, 
Mabel  said : 

•Now,  Hubert,  won't  you  con- 
fess at  last  that  she  is  quite  as 
nice  as  I  have  always  maintained 
she  is)' 

Mabel  was  busy  sorting  out 
different  shades  of  her  silks,  and 
she  did  not  look  up  as  she  spoke, 
otherwise  she  might  have  noticed 
a  peculiar  light  in  Hubert's  eyes 
as  he  gazed  after  Mrs.  Lacy's 
retreatiug  figure.  She  had  to 
repeat  her  question,  however,  be- 
fore he  answered  it,  and  then  he 
said  : 

'She  is  quite,  quite  different 
from  what  I  fancied  her  to  be 
before  I  knew  her.' 

'And  doesn't  she  read  charm- 
ingly f  continued  MabeL  '  It  really 
is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  her.' 

'  She  does  everything  well,'  he 
exclaimed  warmly ;  *  she  is — a — a 
wonderful  woman !' 

Mabel  laughed  out  merrily. 

*  Well,  you've  come  round,  cer- 
tainly,' she  said;  'and  Tm  glad 
you  have,  for  I  wanted  you  to 
appreciate  my  best  and  dearest 
fnend,  Hubert  But  I  knew  you 
would  when  yon  came  to  know 
her — everybody  likes  her  P 

He  did  not  make  any  further 
reply.  He  took  up  the  book  which 
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Yictoiia  had  thiown  down  on 
the  grass,  and  opened  it  at  the 
place  where  she  had  left  off  read- 
ing. Mabel  went  on  working, 
humming  a  little  song  the  while 
under  her  breath,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  expression,  half  wild, 
half  weary,  that  had  stolen  across 
her  lover^s  face. 

But  had  Mabel  followed  her 
friend  into  the  house  I  think  she 
would  have  been  startled  at  what 
she  would  have  seen.  Victoria 
had  left  the  garden  quietly  enough, 
nothing  in  her  look  or  manner 
suggesting  any  effort  of  self-repres- 
sion, nothing  in  her  words  or 
tone  to  indicate  a  slackening  of 
her  habitual  self-control.  Yet  she 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  glare 
of  the  sunshine,  and  the  buzz  of 
the  insects,  and  the  scent  of  the 
flowers,  and  from  the  sight  of 
Mabel's  bright  happy  face.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone,  to  confront 
and  to  combat  the  truth  that  had 
dawned  in  her  heart.  For  some- 
thing in  the  story  which  she  had 
been  reading  aloud  had  stirred  a 
pulse  of  feeling,  and  had  made 
her  distinctly  conscious  at  last  of 
that  in  herself  which  she  had 
hitherto  but  vaguely  suspected. 
In  the  house,  in  the  room  half 
darkened  by  green  blinds,  it  was 
quiet,  it  was  cool,  and,  above  all, 
she  could  be  alone.  That  happy 
pair  out  in  the  sunshine,  amid  the 
birds  and  flowers,  would  not  fol- 
low her  in  here. 

*  0, 1  wish,  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  him !'  was  the  passionate  cry 
from  her  heart ;  and  she  kept  on 
repeating  this  again  and  again  as 
she  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

*  If  he  only  would  go  away  I 
Why  doesn't  he  go  away  V  she  re- 
iterated angrily.  *  Why  should  he 
waste  his  time  down  here  when 
there's  so  much  a  man  may  do — 
and  Mabel's  love  is  safe  enough !' 

Then  she  stopped  in  her  rest- 
less pacing,  and  leaning  both  her 


arms  on  the  chimneypieoe  stared 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  The 
mouth,  so  full  of  strength  and 
purpose,  was  quivering  now  with 
sensibility,  and  the  eyes,  usually 
so  calm,  were  bright  and  wild, 
and  glowed  all  the  darker  for  t^e 
dark  circles  underneath  that  un- 
rest always  brings. 

Day  after  day  for  the  last  six 
weeks  she  had  seen  Hubert  Le&oy. 
He  was  in  and  out  of  the  house 
continually,  for  he  had  a  fair  claim. 
to  be  free  of  MabeFs  home,  and 
Victoria  herself  had  given  him 
leave  to  come  and  go  as  he  listed. 
She  entertained  >iim  without  em- 
barrassment as  a  hostess  and  as 
Mabel's  friend;  she  was  content 
to  play  third  person  without  any 
officious  interference,  reading  to 
them  when  they  tired  of  each 
other's  talk,  singing  to  them  of 
an  evening  as  they  sat  tc^ther 
in  the  twilight.  She  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  watching  for  him  and 
welcoming  him  for  Mabel's  sake, 
till  at  last  she  felt,  let  her  deceive 
herself  as  she  might,  it  was  noi 
for  Mabel's  sake  she  watched  and 
welcomed  now. 

Yet  she  knew  that  her  present 
frame  of  mind  was  disloyal  to  her 
friend,  inconsistent  with  her  own 
high  ideal  of  duty,  and  completely 
at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  her  life.  And  then  it  was 
such  utter  folly.  Even  supposing 
she  could  reconcile  the  winning 
of  his  affections  to  her  conscience, 
what  rational  hope  had  she  of 
success)  She  was  older  than  he 
was ;  the  age  of  romance  had,  or 
ought  to  have,  gone  by  for  her. 
Mabel  had  youth  and  beauty  on 
her  side.  *  While  I,'  thought 
Victoria  bitterly,  as  she  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  '  whatever  I 
may  have  been  oncSy  can  hardly 
compete  with  her  now.' 

So  she  strove  to  recover  her 
normal  strength  and  self-control 
by  dint  of  hard  reasoning ;  but  it 
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was  crael  work,  and  hei  heart 
went  back  to  the  piteous  passion- 
ate ciy,  which  was  in  itself  an 
admission  of  weakness,  '  I  wish  I 
had  never,  never  seen  him  I  If 
he  only  would  go  away  !' 

But  by  degrees  a  better  feeling 
came  to  her.  Had  she  any  right 
to  demand  that  the  happiness  of 
others  should  be  curtailed  merely 
to  make  her  own  weakness  the 
easier  to  cope  with)  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  arrange  matters 
so  that  Hubert  Lefroy  should  be 
compelled  to  go  away  for  a  while, 
the  chief  result  of  such  a  step 
would  be  keen  disappointment  to 
MabeL  i^or  would  it  be  very 
unlikely,  ehould  some  suspicion  of 
the  truth  be  thereby  excited  in 
Mabel's  mind,  the  natural  outcome 
of  which  would  be  to  cause  her 
bitter  sorrow,  and  would  probably 
strike  a  death-blow  at  the  fiiend- 
ship  which  had  hitherto  brought 
Budi  complete  pleasure  to  both. 
No.  It  came  home  to  Victoria's 
heart  that,  for  Mabel's  sake,  no- 
thing must  be '  done  to  induce 
Hubert  Lefroy  to  absent  himself 
eyen  for  a  whUe.  And  the  courage 
and  self-control,  which  she  had 
Tainly  sought  to  bring  back  at  the 
bidding  of  reason,  began  to  resume 
their  accustomed  sway  under  the 
better  giddance  of  a  tenderness 
which  shrank  from  shielding  self, 
even  in  the  moment  of  its  weak- 
ness, at  the  cost  of  a  loved  one's 
peace  and  happiness. 

When  she  had  taken  this  resolu- 
tion she  felt  herself  becoming 
calmer — happier  it  would  perhaps 
be  too  much  to  allege  of  her  actual 
state  of  mind,  but  calmer,  with  a 
resigned  numb  passivity  higher 
than  which  not  even  the  noblest 
natures  can  rise,  in  the  firBt  mo- 
ments of  an  accepted  self-sacrifice 
and  self-effJMsement.  And  with  a 
partially  regained  tranquillity 
came  the  power  to  reflect  more 
effectively.    Though  it  would  be 


selfish  to  separate  Mabel  and 
Hubert  during  this,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  part  of  all  their  lives, 
it  would  spoil  no  one's  pleasure 
were  she  herself  to  go  away.  The 
matter  could  be  easily  arranged, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  reality  so  as 
to  excite  no  wonder  and  no  sus- 
picion— private  business  of  her 
own,  entirely  independent  of 
Mabel,  being  put  forward  as  the 
excuse. 

Just  at  this  crisis  in  her  reflec- 
tions the  afternoon  post  came  in, 
bringing  her  a  letter  which,  by 
one  of  those  curious  turns  of  cir- 
cumstance that  sometimes  serve  to 
settle  definitely  a  hitherto  half- 
formed  plan,  was  such  as  might 
be  made  to  do  duty  for  the  re- 
quired business  excuse.  A  faint 
sad  smile  stole  across  her  features 
as,  with  a  touch  of  superstition 
from  which  few  of  us  are,  I  think, 
wholly  free,  she  accepted  this 
coincidence  of  the  letter  in  token 
that  her  resolve  was  meant  to  be 
carried  into  effect. 

*  Mab  darling,'  she  said,  when, 
a  few  minutes  later  at  tea-time, 
she  rejoined  Mabel  and  Hubert 
Lefroy  in  the  garden,  *do  you 
think  you  could  arrange  with  Mrs. 
Lefroy  for  her  to  take  you  in  for 
a  bit )  I  find  I  must  leave  home 
— on  some  tiresome  business.' 

*  0  V  exclaimed  Mabel,  sound- 
ing a  long  note  of  surprise  and 
disappointment, '  isn't  that  some- 
thing new  and  sudden  Y 

*  Not  altogether ;  I've  been  ex- 
pecting it,'  said  Victoria  quietly, 
as  she  poured  out  three  cups  of 
tea.  'Do  you  think  you  could 
arrange  it,  dear  V 

*  O,  easily !'  replied  Mabel. 
*Mrs.  Lefroy  has  been  wanting 
me  to  go  over  there  for  the  last 
month,  hasn't  she,  Hubert  ?  Only 
I  told  her  I  had  treated  you  badly 
enough  already,  and  I  didn't  mean 
to  leave  you  again  for  the  rest  of 
the    summer.     But    if  you   run 
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away  from  ma,  of  conne  that  alten 
the  case.  I  daresay  yoa  won't  mmd 
having  me,  shall  you,  Huhertf 

And  she  smiled  merrily  in  his 
face.  He  smiled  at  her  an  instant 
in  retum,but  madeno  fortherreply. 

'  You  might  take  a  note  from 
me  to  your  mother,  mightn't  youf 
she  said,  recurring  to  the  subject 
some  minutes  later.  '  What  time 
do  you  start  home  f 

*  I  ought  to  be  going  at  once/ 
he  replied,  looking  at  his  watch. 

'  0  no,  not  yet,'  she  pleaded ; 
'  you  can  walk  it  easily  in  twenty 
minutes.' 

Tm  afraid  I  must,  Mab,'  he 
said,  '  We've  somebody  coming  to 
dine,  you  see,  and  I  promised  my 
mother  to  be  home  in  good  time. 
Would  you  mind  writing  your 
note  at  once,  dearf 

*  0,  very  well  1  You're  in  a 
desperate  huiry,  I  must  say/  said 
Mabel,  pretending  to  pout;  and 
she  went  into  the  house  to  write 
her  note,  leaving  Hubert  I^efroy 
and  Mrs.  Lacy  alone  together 
under  the  walnut-tree. 

There  was  silence  between 
them;  not  the  silence  which 
springs  from  a  complete  mutual 
understanding,  but  the  silence  of 
embarrassment  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  not  exert  herself  to  en- 
tertain him,  even  if  her  life  had 
depended  on  it.  She  sat  still, 
stroking  the  long  hair  of  the  blue 
Skye  terrier,  till  the  situation 
became  insufferable. 

'Mabel  is  a  very  long  time 
writing  her  note,'  she  said,  getting 
up  from  her  chair.  'I  wonder 
what  she  can  be  about  V 

She  turned  and  moved  towards 
the  house,  and  Hubert  Lefroy, 
getting  up  also,  walked  by  her 
side  over  the  grass.  Then,  just 
as  they  reached  the  open  window, 
that  same  window  through  which, 
six  weeks  before,  he  had  seen  her 
for  the  first  time,  he  suddenly 
6topj)ed,  and  said  abruptly : 


*  Mrs.  Lacy,  why,  why  have  you 
made  up  your  mind  to  go  away 
just  now  f* 

She  was  so  startled  by  the 
question,  and  in  her  present  un- 
hinged frame  of  mind  it  so  jarred 
upon  her,  that  she  turned  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  anger  assumed  to  conceal  her 
deeper  feelings,  and  for  once  in 
her  life  Victoria  Lacy  forgot  to 
be  courteous. 

'  Mr.  Lefroy,'  she  replied,  *  what 
can  it  possibly  signify  to  you  that 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
away  just  now  f 

'I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  an- 
swered humbly ;  '  I  ought  not  to 
have  asked.' 

And  at  that  moment  Mabel 
appeared  with  her  note. 


V. 

If  you  have  realised  at  all  how 
complete  was  the  affection  be- 
tween these  two  friends,  how  un- 
reservedly the  one  had  poured 
forth  her  whole  soul  in  her  hap- 
piness, how  tenderly  and  unoon- 
ditionally  the  other  had  given  her 
sympathy,  then  you  may  imagine 
something  of  what  Victoria  Lacy 
suffered  in  combating  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  her  heart.  On  the 
one  hand  she  was  conscious  of 
her  weakness;  on  the  other  she 
despised  herself  as  mean  and 
treacherous.  Excited  emotioDS 
and  a  sleepless  night  left  her  next 
morning  with  unstrung  uerves, 
and  in  a  state  of  unusual  irrit- 
ability. 

*  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  a 
thunderstorm,'  she  said,  in  an- 
swer to  Mabel's  tender  inquiries. 
'  You  know,  I  always  get  a  head- 
ache when  there  is  too  much 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere.' 

*  You  don't  look  well,  my  sweet, 
certainly,  whatever  it  is,'  said 
Mabel.     'Perhaps   it's   a  good 
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thing  you're  going  for  a  change, 
as  you  haven't  heen  away  for  so 
long.  Now  I  am  due  at  the 
school  this  morning,  you  know ; 
but  do  let  me  make  you  comfort- 
able on  the  sofa  first.  I'm  sure  a 
nap  would  do  you  good.' 

Mabel's  attentions  were  very 
tender  and  very  thoughtful ;  she 
pulled  down  the  blinds,  arranged 
the  sofa-cushions,  and  fetched 
some  eau  de  Cologne  and  a  fan. 
Her  tread  was  light,  her  touch 
soothing,  her  kiss  soft;  and  yet 
Yictoiia  felt  thankful  when  she 
closed  the  door  gently  behind  her, 
and  left  the  house. 

Physical  exhaustion,  however, 
must  have  its  way ;  and  Victoria 
was  gradually  losing  herself  in  a 
half  doze,  when  she  was  roused 
by  a  ring  at  the  door-bell;  and 
before  she  had  time  to  decide 
whether  she  would  allow  the 
visitor  to  be  admitted  or  not,  she 
recognised  the  too-familiar  step  of 
Hubert  Lefroy. 

He  came  in,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming,  without  any 
formal  announcement,  wished  her 
good-morning,  and  sat  down  op- 
posite to  her,  as  he  had  done  so 
frequently  since  that  first  time 
when  they  sat  together  by  the 
open  window.  Yet  she  could  not 
help  noticing  something  con- 
strained in  his  manner  which  it 
had  never  evinced  formerly. 

*  You  know  it  is  Mabel's  mom- 
ing  at  the  school,'  she  said,  in  a 
tone  expressive  of  some  surprise. 
He  knew  as  well  as  she  did  that 
Mabel  was  out  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  and  he  never  came  at 
that  time. 

*  I  have  brought  a  message  from 
my  mother,  to  say  she  will  be 
d^ighted  for  Mabel  to  come  to  us 
at  any  time,  whenever  you  settle 
to  go,'  he  replied. 

'Mrs.  Leiroy  is  very  kind;  I 
shall  probably  go  by  the  five- 
o'clock  train  this  afternoon,'  she 


said ;  '  but  though  you  are  going 
to  have  her  all  to  yourself  so  soon, 
Mab  will  certainly  be  disappoint- 
ed to  find  you  have  been  here  so 
early  this  morning.' 

'  I  didn't  come  to  see  her  this 
morning,  Mns.  Lacy ;  I  came  to 
see  you/  he  replied,  iu  the  low 
emphatic  tone  of  a  man  who  has 
something  he  means  to  say,  and 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  say  it  at 
once.  She  felt  then  as  if  a  sudden 
chill  had  paralysed  all  her  facul- 
ties, so  that  she  was  unable  to 
find  an  answer,  while  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  rapidly  and  with 
a  growing  excitement  '  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  you  yesterday  why 
you  had  made  up  your  mind  to 
leave  home  just  now ;  of  course  I 
know  I  had  no  right  to  ask  it,  but 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  saying 
at  the  moment.  And  you  an- 
swered me,  as  you  were  perfectly 
justified  in  answering,  what 
could  it  possibly  signify  to  me.* 
You werequite right;  it  should  not^ 
it  ought  not,  to  signify;  and  yet  I 
only  know  that  it  does.  0,  you  may 
think  what  you  will  of  me  when 
I  have  made  the  confession ;  but 
since  I  have  known  you,  haven't 
you  seen  that  it  has  been  to  see 
you  that  I  have  come  here  day 
after  day  f 

He  had  risen  from  his  seat 
while  speaking,  and  as  he  uttered 
these  laist  woids  she  involuntarily 
rose  too.  The  first  feeling  that 
came  to  her  was  one  of  bewildered 
joy ;  all  other  considerations  were 
momentarily  merged  in  the  sud- 
den consciousness  that  he  loved 
her.  Only  momentarily,  how- 
ever; and  then  conscience  rose  up 
and  speedily  swept  away  the  joy 
with  a  reactionary  wave  of  bitter 
anguish.  Yesterday  she  had  but 
known  the  secret  of  her  own 
heart,  she  had  believed  herself  to 
have  done  no  more  than  give 
away  that  for  which  she  could 
hope   to  receive  no  return,  and 
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even  so  it  had  been  hard  to  see 
her  duty  clearly.  To-day  she  knew 
the  secret  of  his  heart  alsoj  she 
might  reoeire  as  much  as  she 
would  give — that  for  which  she 
had  longed  might  be  hers,  and  yet 
she  could  not,  dared  not  take  it. 

'0  no,  no/  she  exclaimed 
wildly,  '  you  do  not  mean  it !  I 
know  you  do  not  really — you  can- 
not !' 

Somehow,  now  the  truth  was 
revealed  to  her,  she  almost  wished 
it  were  not  so ;  for  whatever  else 
she  might  feel  and  know  concern- 
ing Hubert  Lefroy,  this  one  fact 
could  not  be  forgotten, — that  he 
had  won  the  love  of  Mabel  Garr, 
and  had  pledged  his  love  to  her, 

*  I  do,'  he  answered  emphatic- 
ally. *  I  have  watched  you,  lis- 
tened to  you,  talked  with  you ; 
no  woman  has  ever  been  to  me 
what  you  have  been.  0, 1  know 
what  you  mean ;  I  know  what 
you're  thinking;  I  understand 
your  scruples;  I  indorse  your 
judgment ;  but  the  truth  remains 
— I  love  you  1  Don't  shrink 
fiK)m  the  truth  io  return:  you 
love  me  !  For  pity's  sake,  don't 
deny  it !' 

*  I  never  thought  you  knew  it  I' 
she  cried.  *  God  knows  I  never 
meant  to  let  you  find  it  out !' 

*  Could  I  help  itf  he  replied. 
*Do  you  think  I  didn't  follow 
your  feelings  when  reading  aloud 
yesterday?  Do  you  tMnk  I 
didn't  understand  the  meaning 
of  your  suddenly  leaving  home? 
Yes,  I  know  my  conduct  must 
seem  base  and  cowardly.  I  know 
how  I  must  be  branded  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world;  but  I  have 
risked  it  all  for  love  of  you  ;  and 
you — you  will  stand  by  me  for 
love's  sake,  will  you  not,  you 
who  have  nothing  to  risk  V 

Then  a  sudden  courage  came  to 
Victoria  as  she  recognised  the 
three  distinct  claims  made  to  her 
sense  of  what  was  right     To  save 


him  from  the  weakest  part  of  his 
own  nature,  to  stand  to  what  her 
conscience  told  her  was  true,  and 
to  prevent,  so  far  as  it  rested  with 
her,  the  shattering  of  ^label's 
dearest  hopes. 

'  No,'  she  said ;  and  though 
her  features  were  very  white,  she 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes. 
*  No,  it  may  not,  it  cannot  be !  Do 
I  seem  hard,  unkind,  inconsist- 
ent! Ah,  believe  me,  you  will 
judge  me  better  by  and  by !  Aak 
yourself — could  I  ever  look  Mabel 
in  the  face,  could  I  ever  take  her 
by  the  hand  again,  if  I  answered 
you  differently  1  So  my  last  word 
to  you  is,  no  ;  and  I  feel  I  have 
decided  rightly  for  us  both,  though 
you  cannot  guess  now,  perhaps 
you  never  toill  guess,  what  it  has 
cost  me  to  answer  you  thus.' 

There  was  that  about  Victoria 
Lacy  which  stamped  her  decisions 
as  absolutely  irreversible.  He 
saw  that  further  appeal  was  use- 
less; and  irritated  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  swerved 
from  upright  conduct  for  no  avail, 
possibly  too  by  the  feeling  that 
her  strength  was  greater  than  his, 
he  suffered  himself  to  lose  his 
self-controL 

*  You  may  have  your  own  rea- 
sons for  returning  me  such  an 
answer,'  he  said  bitterly,  'and 
prudence  may  seem  to  you  a  mote 
commendable  thing  than  consist- 
ency ;  and  at  least  I  thank  you 
for  opening  my  eyes  before  it  is 
all  too  late.  I  feel,  of  course, 
that  I  have  lost  even  your  good 
esteem,  which  I  might  have  kept ; 
yet  I  should  never  have  gone  so 
fax  had  you  not  led  me  on.  If  I 
had  not  thought  you  saw  to  what 
my  fate  was  tending,  do  you  think 
I  would  have  come  here  this 
morning  to  say  what  I  have  said? 
But  your  last  words  yesterday 
were  a  direct  encouragement  to 
me  to  come.  Yes,  Mrs.  Lacy,  I 
have  been  base,  cowardly,  selfish, 
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cruel,  anything  you  will, — ^very 
mad  and  reckless,  I  don't  deny ; 
bat  that  it  has  come  to  tku  has 
been  yonr  doing,  and  yonis  only  1' 
And  with  no  other  form  of  part- 
ing he  tnmed  and  left  the  room. 

Victoria  let  him  go  with  no 
spirit  to  confiront  his  cruel  chaige, 
no  heart  to  bid  him  acknowledge 
his  error.  She  remained  stand- 
ing, dumb  and  motionless,  utterly 
worn  out^  feeling  in  those  few 
moments  as  if  she  had  lived  a  life- 
time, as  if  everything  for  her 
were  ended  now.  She  had  crushed 
out  her  feelings  at  a  cost  to  her- 
self which  he  probably  would 
never  rightly  estimate ;  and  he 
had  gone  out  from  her  presence 
with  injustice  on  his  hps  and 
anger  in  his  heart  One  thing 
only  remained, — the  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  acted  loyally  by 
her  friend.  Mabel  at  least  was 
happy. 

She  drew  aside  the  window- 
blinds,  thinking  that  the  sunshine 
and  tiie  bright  beauty  of  the 
flowers  might  do  her  some  good ; 
and  then  she  was  aware  of  Mabel 
standing  on  the  gravel  walk  bo- 
side  the  window,  with  wide-open 
angry  eyes,  and  such  an  expres- 
sion on  lips  and  brow  as  she  had 
ueyer  coi^onted  Victoria  Lacy 
with  before.  Thus  they  stood, 
face  to  face,  for  one  half  minute, 
the  most  miserable  half  minute  I 
think  that  either  of  them  had 
ever  spent,  till  Mabel  broke  forth 
with  the  vehement  question  : 

'  W7io  was  that  speaking  to  you 
just  now  V 

She  knew  well  enough,  but  she 
chose  to  have  an  admission  from 
Victoria's  own  mouth. 
'  Mr.  Lefioy.' 

'  And  he  was  speaking  like  that 
to  you  ;  you  who  have  been  call- 
ing yourself  my  friend,  and  have 
been  welcoming  him  here — only 
for  your  own  ends  !  And  I  trusted 
you  all  the  while,  trusted  you  as 


one  woman  should  never  trust 
another  I  0  Victoria,  Victoria,  I 
never,  never  could  have  believed 
it  of  you,  P 

She  paused  an  instant,  catching 
her  breath  with  a  sob  she  could  not 
repress,  then  burst  forth  again : 

'  I  heard  what  he  said — that  he 
had  been  mad  and  reckless,  but 
that  you  had  led  him  on;  that 
your  words  yesterday  had  encour- 
aged him  to  come,  that  it  was 
your  doing  it  had  come  to  this ! 
And  you  never  replied  a  word  !  I 
listened  to  hear  if  you  would  tell 
him  he  was  unjust;  but  you  didn't, 
you  couldn't,  you  didn't  dare ! 
!N'othing — no,  nothing  can  ever 
make  me  believe  that  he  has  been 
wilfully  faithless ;  it  was  a  mad 
mistake  on  his  part;  there's  no 
one  in  the  world  can  make  herself 
more  attractive  than  you  when 
you  choose.  But  I  wish  I  could 
feel  as  I  used  towards  you ;  yes, 
I  do  wish  it  with  all  my  heart !' 

There  were  tears  in  Mabel's 
deep-blue  eyes  as  she  gazed  with 
an  expression  that  seemed  to  im- 
plore some  assurance  that  she 
was  judging  wrongly.  For  where 
love  and  high  admiration  and  firm 
belief  have  once  existed  it  is  a 
bitter  thing  to  see  them  broken  at 
a  blow;  that  they  could  ever 
have  been  makes  it  all  the  harder 
to  realise  that  they  can  ever  cease 
to  be.  Yet  with  no  further  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  facts  than  had 
been  conveyed  to  her  by  overhear- 
ing Hubert  Lefroy's  parting  words, 
Mabel's  reproaches  were  perfectly 
justifiable.  Either  her  friend  or 
her  lover  had  cruelly  wronged 
her ;  she  had  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  would  be  the  more  likely 
under  the  circumstances  deliberate- 
ly to  fail  in  faith  to  Aer/  and  she 
decided  as  was  but  natural,  all 
things  considered. 

It  was  evident  to  Victoria  that 
Mabel  had  only  overheard  the 
conclusion  of  the  painful  scene 
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between  herself  and  Habert  Le- 
froj,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to 
tell  Mabel  the  whole  truth.  The 
next  instant,  however,  she  checked 
the  impulse.  Conscious  that  ber 
heart  had  gone  out  of  her  own 
keeping,  all  unwittingly  though 
it  had  been,  she  felt  the  explana- 
tion would  be  hard  to  make 
clearly.  And  then  she  could  only 
establish  her  own  justification  at 
Hubert  Lefix)y'8  expense.  No ;  it 
was  better  that  she  herself  should 
be  cruelly  misjudged  than  that 
his  weakness  should  be  exposed, 
better  that  Mabel  should  condemn 
her  friend  than  that  she  should 
learn  from  her  the  whole  truth 
concerning  the  man  she  loved. 

Mabel  paused  a  moment ;  she 
expected  at  least  some  excuse; 
perhaps  she  felt  herself  entitled 
to  be  answered  by  some  word  of 
remorse ;  but  no  such  word  came. 
An  intense  efibrt  at  self-control 
gave  to  Yictoria*8  features  an  ex- 
pression which  Mabel  miscon- 
strued into  one  of  stubborn  pride; 
the  stronger  nature  would  not 
stoop  to  own  itself  weak  and  err- 
ing. A  revulsion  of  bitter  anger 
swept  away  any  lingering  inclinar 
tion  to  restore  peace  by  pardon ; 
and  lifting  her  beautiftd  brows 
with  the  scornful  trick  of  expres- 
sion which  seldom  conveyed  so 
much  meaning  as  now,  she  brushed 
past  Victoria  Lacy  and  went  up- 
stairs. An  hour  or  two  later, 
when  Victoria,  keeping  to  her 
resolve,  started  on  her  journey, 
Mabel,  to  avoid  the  painf ulness  of 
the  parting,  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  house. 

And  if  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  rightly  is  in  itself 
some  compensation  for  any  loss, 
however  heart-breaking,  any  sa- 
crifice, however  bitter,  then  let  us 
hope  it  stood  Victoria  Lacy  in 
good  stead  now,  for  surely  she 
needed  such  compensation  sorely 
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Five  years,  and  midsummer 
morning  broke  bright  and  still  on 
the  shores  of  one  of  Italy's  fairest 
lakes.  The  heavens  and  the 
water  were  blue,  and  the  nearer 
slopes  were  green  with  waving 
woods  till  they  merged  in  the 
deep  purple  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains. The  sunlight  shimmered 
on  the  waves,  and  gleamed  on  the 
little  white  campanili  that  peeped 
out  amid  the  hillside  foliage ;  there 
were  boats  moored  beneath  a  group 
of  pollard  willows  idly  rocking  on 
the  water,  and  from  the  b^h 
came  up  the  ceaseless  clink-dink 
of  the  stonemason's  hammer  as  he 
shaped  the  solid  granite  that  had 
been  hewn  out  of  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries. 

It  was  a  scene  and  a  climate 
that  Victoria  Lacy  loved  above 
all  others.  Day  by  day  the 
steamers  came  in  from  Ancona  or 
from  Locarno  bringing  fresh  tom^ 
ists  to  these  sweet  shores ;  day  by 
day  the  diligence  carried  a  cargo 
of  passengers  away  to  the  Sim- 
plon  Pass ;  but  she  had  lingered 
for  weeks  by  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  for  weeks  sbe  intended  to 
linger  on.  Tet  as  she  stood  that 
morning  on  the  shingly  shore, 
watching  the  boats  that  came  and 
went  between  the  land  and  the 
Isola  Pescatore,  her  thoughts  were 
not  of  the  woods  and  lake,  not  of 
the  snow-capped  mountains  or 
the  glistening  granite  quarries, 
nor  even  of  the  beautiful  sunburnt 
hamhini  that  gambolled  half- 
naked  in  the  shallow  water ;  they 
bad  gone  back  to  a  sweet  spring 
morning  long  ago,  when  in  a  little 
wooded  dingle  Mabel  Garr  sat 
among  the  primroses  and  the  vio- 
lets, with  the  fresh  moss  at  her 
feet  and  the  birds  sioging  in  the 
branches  overhead. 

That  was  the  last  summer  Yic- 
toria  had  seen  her  English  home. 
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Could  ahe  have  wandered  tiutbei 
now  ahe  would  have  found  sad 
ehanges  wrought  by  the  unsparing 
hands  of  time  and  neglect.  The 
pathway  to  that  dingle  was  choked 
with  briers  and  nettles,  and  her 
rose-garden  was  a  wilderness.  Her 
home  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  cared  for  none  of 
these  things  as  she  had  cared. 

And  what  of  Mabel,  she  won- 
dered— ^her  Queen  Mab,  whose 
bright  beauty  and  loving  heart 
had  been  to  her  so  precious,  for 
whom  she  had  suffered  and  had 
sacrificed  so  much ) 

Since  that  summer  day  five 
years  ago  when  they  had  parted 
they  had  never  once  met.  That 
it  had  been  so  had  been  of  Yic- 
toria's  doing,  not  of  Mabel's. 
There  were  moments  when  Ma- 
beFs  heart  went  back  to  its  old 
belief  and  its  old  affection,  when 
she  pined  for  a  touch  of  the  soft 
light  hand,  for  a  sight  of  the  deep 
dark  tender  eyes.  In  such  mo- 
ments she  thought  of  Victoria  as 
steadfast  and  strong  and  true  as 
she  had  learnt  to  think  of  her 
once,  as  it  was  hard — at  times 
almost  impossible — ^to  give  up 
thinking  of  her  stilL  And  it  was, 
perhaps,  not  the  least  part  of  Vic- 
toria's accepted  self  sacrifice  that 
she  could  answer  Mabel's  appeals 
with  a  deniaL  Full  justice  she 
could  not  and  she  would  not  do 
herself  in  Mabel's  eyes ;  with  less 
than  full  justice  and  the  utmost 
truth  between  them,  it  was  best 
they  should  not  meet.  '  I  said  I 
could  live  for  her,'  said  Victoria, 
taking  her  resolve  to  herself,  ^  and 
so  I  will ;  but  it  must  be  by  sepa- 
ration and  in  silence.' 

And  it  was,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  another  than  Mabel  that 
Victoria  deemed  it  best  to  keep 
her  presence  out  of  her  friend's 
home. 

For  Hubert  Le&oyhad  married 
Mabel  Garr.    After  his  repulse 


by  Mrs.  Lacy  he  went  back,  half 
in  bitter  remorse,  half  in  a  revul- 
sion of  genuine  feeling,  to  more 
than  his  old  allegiance ;  and  Mabel, 
who  worshipped  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  a  loyal  nature^  and  who 
could  not  lightly  dethrone  her 
idol,  pardoned  him  because  it 
would  have  been  such  acute  agony 
to  have  believed  him  really  un- 
true, and  because  she  did  not  think 
she  could  go  through  life  without 
him. 

Yet  Victoria  Lacy  was  not 
always  equally  brave  :  there  were 
moments,  as  now,  when  a  mist 
would  gather  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
sob  tremble  on  her  Ups,  and  a 
yearning  would  strain  at  her  heart 
that  she  might  stand  righted  and 
trusted  in  the  eyes  of  the  friend 
she  loved.  For  in  all  these  years 
in  which  she  had  travelled,  taking 
her  share  in  the  work,  the  amuse- 
ments, the  occupations  of  life — 
years  in  which  she  had  learnt  to 
love  some,  and  had  been  beloved 
by  many — she  had  never  yet  found 
one  who  had  been  to  her  a  friend 
such  as  Mabel  Carr. 

She  turned  away  from  the 
nugestic  mountains  and  the  soft 
sky  and  the  lovely  lake:  some- 
thing in  the  bright  beauty  of  the 
mornings  in  the  sweet  languor  of 
surrounding  life,  seemed  out  of 
keeping  with  her  weary  wailing 
mood.  She  left  the  shingly  shore, 
crossed  the  dusty  trodden  high- 
way, and  began  to  ascend  a  narrow 
paUiway  up  the  wooded  hiUside, 
where  Uie  chestnut  and  the  acacia 
met  overhead,  and  the  butterflies 
danced  amid  the  long  grass,  bright 
with  the  scabious,  pink  and  blue. 
Victoria  toiled  on,  indifferent  to 
the  steep  ascent  and  the  rugged 
groxmd,  thankful  only  for  the 
silence  and  the  shade. 

Nor  did  she  notice  when  the 
shadow  on  the  pathway  deepened, 
and  the  blue  stripe  of  sky  twinkled 
no  longer  through  the  green  leaves. 
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She  did  not  lealiae  that  the  fitful 
moontain  climate  had  changed  its 
mood,  and  that  heavy  stonn-cloadB 
were  rolling  up  from  the  south, 
till  she  caught  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant thunder  ramble,  and  heard 
the  rain-drops  pattering  on  the 
leaves  and  stones.  She  was  some 
way  from  Baveno ;  the  drops  that 
dripped  from  every  leaf  soon 
made  the  green  protection  worse 
than  useless,  and  she  had  no 
umbrella,  only  a  flimsy  sunshade 
that  was  soaked  through  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  in  all  her  wanderings 
up  and  down  this  neighbourhood, 
she  had  frequented  this  path  be- 
fore, and  she  knew  that  at  a 
short  distance  she  might  gain  the 
shelter  of  a  cottage-rood  Quick- 
ening her  pace  she  soon  reached 
a  small  homestead,  situated  in  a 
narrow  open  space  in  the  midst 
of  the  wood,  and  conaiBting  of  a 
dwelling-house  with  a  courtyard 
in  front  of  it,  a  few  sheds  for 
cattle,  an  acre  or  two  of  cultivat- 
ed land,  and  a  small  orchard  of 
mulberry-trees. 

The  Piedmontese  peasantry  are 
hospitable  and  harmless.  With- 
out any  ceremony  Victoria  hurried 
into  the  courtyard,  where  she  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  specta- 
cle both  curious  and  interesting, 
and  which  gave  her  something 
else  besides  herself  to  think 
about.  In  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard stood  a  group  of  four  persons : 
a  stalwart  swarthy  peasant  in  a 
high  hat  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ; 
a  comely  woman,  evidently  his 
wife,  her  head  uncovered  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place  and 
the  people ;  a  girl  of  about  twelve 
or  thirteen;  and  a  small,  dark, 
cropped-haired  creature,  whether 
boy  or  girl  it  was  difficult  to 
determine,  clad  in  a  shapeless 
garment  tJiat  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  manufactured  out  of  an  old 
sack.  This  family  group  were 
clustered  round  a  little  fair-haired 


boy,  who,  mounted  on  a  donkey, 
was  roaring  with  all  the  force  of 
a  lusty  pair  of  lungs.  The  child*8 
dress  was  not  that  of  a  peasant ; 
his  appearance  rather  En^hthan 
ItaliaiL  Victoria's  first  idea  was 
that  she  must  suddenly  have 
lighted  on  some  malpractices  car- 
ried on  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
wood;  but  a  rapid  explanation  on 
the  part'  of  the  comely  eontadina, 
with  whom  she  was  acquainted, 
soon  set  her  straight  on  this  point. 

It  appeared  that  *  il  Signorino 
Inglese'  had  been  brought  thither 
for  shelter  from  the  storm  by  the 
boy  in  charge  of  him  and  the  don- 
key ;  and  that  the  boy,  whom  the 
woman  described  as  '  il  mio  fra- 
tello,'  having  returned  to  the 
hotel  at  Stresa  to  procure  a  cloak 
for  the  child,  she  and  her  fiunily 
were  vaiidy  endeavouring  to  in- 
duce the  small  stranger  to  quit 
the  saddle  and  to  seek  shelter  in- 
doors. He  waj9  clearly  frightened 
at  foreign  faces  and  an  UEknown 
tongue;  but  it  was  a  pity,  ^e 
opined,  that  the  bambino  should 
get  wet.  Perhaps  the  Signora, 
being  herself  English,  might  be 
able  to  persuade  him. 

The  Signora  thought  she  might 
She  drew  nearer,  and  gazed  at  the 
little  fellow  an  instant  with  her 
soft  kind  eyes.  He  was  hat  a 
baby-boy,  barely  four  years  old, 
with  flaxen  hair  and  large  blue 
questioning  eyes,  and  tiny  features 
that  would  have  been  pretty  had 
they  not  just  now  been  quivermg 
with  terror  and  disfigured  with 
tear-stains. 

'0,  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  little  man?  she  said.  The 
soft  tones  and  the  feuniliar  speech 
checked  his  sobs.  He  began  to 
stare,  and  then  wailed  out  some- 
thing which  she  could  not  unde^ 
stand,  but  in  which  she  caoght 
the  one  word  'mamma.'  'Tm 
sure  mamma  wouldn't  like  to  see 
her  little  boy  so  wet^'  continaed 
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Viotoria,  passing  her  hand  over 
the  child's  wet  summer  clothing. 
'  Suppose  you  come  inside  there 
with  me;  see,  Pm  getting  wet 
too;  you  shall  sit  on  my  knee 
if  yon  like,  and  then  you'll  be 
quite  safe.' 

Thns,  with  that  trnst-compel- 
ling  power  which  was  one  of 
Victoria  Lacy's  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, she  lifted  the  child  from 
the  saddle  and  carried  him  into 
the  house.  He  did  not  resist,  he 
rather  seemed  to  cling  to  her.  He 
sat  on  her  lap  and  held  her  dress 
tight  with  both  his  tiny  hands, 
staring  at  her  with  round  wonder- 
ing eyes  wheneyer  she  addressed 
a  remark  in  Italian  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  When  she  insist- 
ed that  his  frock  must  be  dried, 
he  let  her  take  it  off  without  re- 
monstrance, and  watched  the  gar- 
ment with  much  interest  as  it 
hung  before  the  fire.  Presently 
she  b^an  to  take  notice  of  the 
dark  cropped-haired  bambino  in 
the  sack,  and  he  followed  her 
lead  till  by  degrees  his  tears  and 
his  shyness  subsided.  When, 
however,  the  boy  returned  with  a 
doak  and  an  umbrella,  and  when, 
the  storm  haying  cleared,  the  don- 
key was  once  more  saddled,  the  blue 
eyee  filled  again  with  tears,  and 
he  clung  to  Victoria's  dress  with 
the  renewed  tenacity  of  terror. 
She  could  not  help  wondering 
what  were  the  conditions  of  his 
home-life  that  such  a  mite  should 
be  sent  out  for  his  ride  yrith  no 
more  congenial  guardianship  than 
a  Piedmontese  peasant.  The  youth 
was  eyidently  trustworthy  and 
good-natured  enough;  but  to  this 
signarino  in  petticoats  the  atten- 
tions of  a  nursery-maid  rather  than 
those  of  a  groom  were  surely  most 
suitable.  It  hardly  need  his 
earnest  appeal — '  Come  too  I' — to 
make  her  resolve  to  escort  him  on 
his  way  back  to  Stresa. 

'Would  Charley  like  me  to 


come  too  V  she  asked.  '  0,  yes ; 
I'll  come.' 

And  so,  having  taken  leave  of 
the  kindly  peasants,  and  having 
presented  a  few  soldi  to  the  black- 
eyed  bambino,  they  went  on  their 
way  together  in  very  friendly 
fashion,  she  with  her  arm  round 
Master  Charley's  waist.  In  the 
course  of  the  walk  he  grew  very 
communicative,  imparting  many 
little  incidents  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. 

•And  why  is  Charley  out  to- 
day with  oifly  Col6 1  Why  didn't 
Sarah  come  too  T  she  asked. 

•'Cos  Sarah  stay  wif  mamma 
an'  Sissy  an'  baby  an'  papa  wot's 
vezzy,  vezzy  ill,'  was  the  lucid  ex- 
planation imparted  with  great 
gravity.  Hereupon  a  question  or 
two  addressed  to  Col6,  the  don- 
key-boy, elicited  the  further  in- 
formation that  the  Signer  Inglese, 
who  was  ill  at  Stresa,  in  the  H6tel 
des  Isles  Borrom^es,  was  'molto 
ammalato,'  and  not  expected  to 
live. 

After  this  Victoria  walked  on 
some  way  in  silence.  Something 
of  sadness  had  fallen  upon  her  as 
she  contrasted  the  child's  light 
heedless  prattle  with  the  bereave- 
ment that  might  be  hanging  over 
his  innocent  baby-head.  Both 
she  and  Col6  accompanied  him  to 
the  very  door  of  the  hotel  at 
Stresa,  and  it  was  she  who  lifted 
him  out  of  the  saddle.  Just  at 
that  moment  a  young  woman  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway  to  claim 
Master  Charley,  and  as  Victoria 
consigned  the  child  to  her  care, 
with  a  brief  explanation  as  to  how 
she  had  met  him,  they  looked 
each  other  curiously  and  fixedly 
in  the  face.  Victoria  fancied,  and 
yet  she  was  not  quite  sure,  that 
she  recognised  in  this  young  wo- 
man Mabel  Carr's  former  maid, 
who  had  accompanied  her  mistress 
when  she  married.  She  gazed  an 
instant  longer  till  doubt  became 
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certainty,  and  then  with  a  wild 
heart-throb  she  rushed  straight 
to  her  point 

'Saraht  Sarah  Haines)  Yes,  I 
am  snre  it  is!  Tell  me,  are  you 
still  liying  with  Mrs.  Hubert  Le- 
firoy,  Sarah  f 

'Mrs.  Lacy,  m'ml  Why,  to 
be  sure  so  it  is  1'  was  the  aston- 
ished Sarah's  first  recognition.  '  I 
thought  I  knew  the  face,  m'm. 
Yes,  m'm;  I'm  still  living  with 
Mrs.  Hubert  Lefroy.' 

A  few  more  questions,  and  Vic- 
toria learnt  that  Col6  had  spoken 
correctly.  Hubert  Lefroy  was 
lying  sick  unto  death.  He  had 
been  out  of  health  for  some  time, 
and  had  spent  the  winter  at 
Cannes  with  his  family ;  and  now 
a  fever  had  laid  him  low,  and 
there  was  little  hope  for  his  life. 
It  was  strange,  Victoria  thought, 
that  circumstances  should  have 
brought  her  to  the  very  thresh- 
old of  this  particular  affliction, 
this  particular  death.  She  would 
fidn,  very  fain,  have  stood  by  her 
friend  in  the  hour  of  need;  she 
yearned,  yea  in  her  heart  yearned 
piteously,  to  gaze  once  more  into 
his  eyes;  and  yet  she  had  no 
right. 

'Sarah,'  she  said  quietly,  'if 
Mrs.  Lefroy  should  ask  any  ques- 
tion, you  may  tell  her  taho  it 
was  brought  Charley  home  to- 
day.' 

She  stooped  and  kissed  the 
little  boy  with  a  fervour  warranted 
by  something  more  than  their 
short  acquaintance ;  then  she  turn- 
ed away,  leaving  a  message  with 
Col6  to  bring  her  word  if  any 
change  should  occur  in  the  dying 
man's  condition. 

That  same  evening  he  brought 
this  message, '  II  Signer  Inglese  h 
morto.' 

She  waited  a  few  days — waited 
till  the  quiet  funeral  had  wound 
its  way  up  the  hillside  to  the 
burial-ground  under  the  shadow 


of  the  beautiful  little  basilica 
that  English  benevolence  and 
bounty  has  erected  there — ^waited 
till  she- knew  that  the  body  of 
Hubert  Lefroy  had  been  laid  to 
rest  among  the  chestnuts  and  the 
acacias.  Then  she  paid  a  visit  to 
the  grave,  placed  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  the  freshly-turned 
sod,  and  walked  away  towards 
Stresa.  What  would  be  the  up- 
shot of  her  visit  there  she  knew 
not,  but  at  least  she  might  inquire 
after  the  widow  and  orphans. 

She  strolled  first  into  the  hotel- 
garden,  and  there  she  found  three 
tiny  black-frocked  beings,  Mabel's 
fatherless  babies,  with  Sarah 
watching  over  their  prattle  and 
their  play.  It  would  have  been  a 
pathetic  sight  even  to  a  stranger ; 
it  brought  the  tears  into  Victoria 
Lac/s  eyes.  Yet  it  was  less  of 
the  children  than  of  their  mother 
that  she  was  thinking  then ;  and 
it  was  to  learn  tidings  of  A^  that 
she  accosted  Sarah. 

*  You  wouldn't  like  to  go  and 
see  her,  m'm,  I  suppose  f  said 
Sarah  doubtfully,  after  she  had 
answered  the  inquiries  made. 
Sarah,  in  common  with  others, 
had  once  felt  the  charm  of  Vic- 
toria's influence ;  she  had  liked 
and  respected  her,  and  why  the 
two  friends  parted  as  they  did 
was  a  mystery  which  Sarah  could 
not  account  for  on  the  supposition 
of  Mrs.  Lacy  being  in  fault 

'  To  see  her  is  the  one  thing  I 
long  for,'  cried  Victoria,  her  emo- 
tion now  getting  the  better  of 
her,  '  the  one  thing  for  which  I 
came  here  to-day,  if  only  I  thought 
she  would  see  me.' 

'See  you,  m'm!'  rejoined 
Sarah  warmly ;  '  why,  she'll  see 
you  and  welcome  !  If  you  had 
only  heard  the  way  she  was  in 
when  I  told  her  you  had  been 
and  left  no  address  !  I've  heard 
her  ask  for  you  and  call  out  your 
name.     Go  to  her^  Mrs.  Lacy ;  it 
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will  do  her  all  the  good  in  the 
world  just  now.' 

So  Victoria  went;  for  there 
was  nothing  to  blame  in  her  going 
now.  She  went  by  hereelf ;  she 
wonld  not  let  any  one  show  hf r 
the  way,  but  she  stole  with  her 
soft  tread  noiselessly  down  the 
long  corridor,  and  gently  knocked 
at  the  door.  No  answer.  She 
tamed  the  handle,  and  resolutely 
entered  the  room.  It  was  par- 
tially darkened  with  green  Vene- 
tian blinds,  but  the  sun  still 
forced  its  way  in,  shining  in 
square  patches  on  the  uncarpeted 
parquet.  At  first  Victoria  thought 
the  room  unoccupied;  but  a 
second  glance  showed  her  Mabel's 
fiiir  familiar  face  pillowed  on  a 
sofa -cushion  in  the  shadiest 
comer.  She  was  asleep,  worn 
out  with  watching  and  weeping, 
sleeping  peacefully,  almost  heavi- 
ly, unconscious  of  the  intruder's 
presence,  unconscious  even  when 
Victoria's  soft  hand  pushed  back 
the  little  white  cap  that  she  might 
get  a  full  view  of  the  sweet  face, 
with  all  its  well-known  wealth  of 
golden  hair. 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  face ;  its 
beauty  somewhat  dimmed,  per- 
haps, where  the  girl's  gladaess 
had  vanished  before  the  woman's 
woes,  yet  a  beautiful  face  still,  in 
the  very  curves  which  suffering 
had  traced  round  the  mobile 
month,  in  the  very  shadows  with 
which  weariness  had  painted  the 
eyelids. 

And  what  of  that  waking,  when 
the  blue  eyes  at  length  unclosed 
to  meet,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the 
deep  true  gaze  of  the  woman  who 
years  ago  had  said  she  could  die 
— ^yea,  more,  could  live — for  her 
firiend  Y  As  she  had  said,  she  had 
done.  Victoria  Lacy  had  lived 
in  solitude  and  self-sacrifice  to 
keep  from  her  friend's  fireside  all 
bitterness  and  anger  and  strife ; 
she  had  lived  to  be  near  her  friend 
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with  sympathy  and  love  in  the 
moment  of  lonely  grief.  But  over 
the  reuniting  of  these  severed 
threads  of  a  beautiful  confidence 
and  communion  I  would  not  linger 
now,  lest  by  the  sheer  weakness 
of  my  words  I  might  mar  the 
idea  of  its  perfect  completeness. 
Only  one  sentence  of  that  even- 
ing's converse  shall  be  recorded 
here,  one  sentence  whispered  by 
Mabel : 

'  He  told  me  all, — all  the  trath; 
he  told  me  to  seek  you  out,  dear 
friend,  my  own  friend  and  Ai>, 
— to  forgive  you  if  I  still  thought 
I  had  anything  to  forgive,  and  to 
say  how  he  had  asked  your  for- 
giveness for  the  injustice  of  his 
angry  words,  and  for  all  you  had 
suffered  thereby.' 

They  have  a  home  together 
once  more,  these  two ;  not  the 
old  home  of  the  flowery  dingle, 
but  another  no  less  fair,  for  they 
know  how  to  bring  beauty  where 
they  dwell.  And  the  voices  of 
Charley  and  his  sisters  ring 
through  the  house  and  garden, 
calling  for  *  auntie'  as  often  as  for 
mother,  till  Mabel's  cheek  will 
sometimes  flash  a  little  as  she 
lifts  her  brows  with  their  own 
peculiar  trick  of  expression,  and 
says,  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest,  so  like  the  *  Queen  MaV 
of  past  years,  *  They  are  as  fond 
of  you,  dear,  every  bit,  as  they  are 
of  me.' 

The  old  trusting  love  is  as  true 
as  it  once  was,  in  the  days  when 
they  both  were  younger,  with  an 
added  reverence  and  a  new  ten- 
derness for  the  sorrows  and  the 
losses  of  each.  Only  one  thought 
is  rarely  spoken  between  them  : 
the  thought  that  goes  back  to  a 
grave  on  a  wooded  hillside  over- 
looking a  broad  blue  lake,  where 
the  romance  of  both  their  lives 
lies  buried  beneath  the  wild  white 
summer  roses. 

TT 
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A  VERY  amusing  chapter  of  our 
social  history  might  be  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  development  of 
watering-places.  How  great  and 
continuous  has  been  this  progress 
will  soon  become  clear  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  Census  returns. 
We  limit  our  remarks  to  the 
watering-places  of  the . seacoast, 
although  the  inland  watering- 
places  present  a  history  hardly 
less  interesting  or  extensive.  The 
love  of  the  seaside  is  really  a 
matter  of  modem  growth.  The 
Royal  Family  of  England  greatly 
fostered  it  by  their  visits  to  Wey- 
mouth and  Worthing.  Otherwise 
English  people  cared  little  for  sea- 
bathing or  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sea.  They  had  not  learned 
to  appreciate  and  discuss  the  bene- 
fits of  ozone  and  iodine.  They  gen- 
erally left  the  beach  to  the  fisher^ 
men,  and  built  the  towns  a  mile  or 
two  inland.  Now  there  is  an  an- 
nual migration  to  the  seaside,  and 
towns  spring  up  with  mushroom 
rapidity.  There  are  many  places 
unfavoured  by  fashion  which  are 
probably  quite  as  healthy — or 
more  so — as  any  which  have  be- 
<come  renowned.  We  take  the 
instances  of  a  few  whose  great 
and  recent  growth  are  among  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  our 
time. 

Among  our  fashionable  waters 
ing-places,  Bournemouth,  Torquay, 
and  Brighton  may  be  cited  as 
striking  examples.  Take  the  case 
of  Bournemouth.  Forty  years 
ago  there  were  only  a  few  mud 
hovels  in  the  lovely  valley  which 
is  now  crowded  with  splendid 
gardens  and  villas.     It  derives  its 


name  from  the  little  stream  that 
threads  the  valley  on  its  course  to 
the  clear  hard  sands  of  the  seashore. 
The  site  was  sheltered,  the  air 
singularly  dry  and  mild,  and  pine- 
woods  as  at  Archachon  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  salutary  influence 
through  their  resinous  perfume. 
Half  a  century  ago  not  only  was 
there  no  residence,  but  also  there 
was  no  cultivation.  A  few  dis- 
cerning people  began  to  build 
houses  and  cottages,  and  subse- 
quently whole  estates  were  skil- 
fully laid  out.  The  town  has 
spread  on  every  side  beyond  the 
valley  of  the  Bourne.  It  has  a 
number  of  palatial  residences ;  it 
has  a  large  fixed  population,  and 
draws  crowds  of  invalids  and  their 
families  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Torquay,  again,  is  another 
great  health-resort  which  has  risen 
to  its  present  splendid  propor- 
tions in  the  course  of  recent  years. 
Torbay  has  always  been  femoua 
for  its  scenic  beauty,  and  Brix- 
ham,  on  its  shore,  is  renowned  as 
the  landing-place  of  William  of 
Orange,  Here  the  Bellerophon 
anchored,  having  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte on  board.  For  the  first 
time  that  English  soil  was  brought 
before  him  on  which  he  had  so 
longed  to  make  a  descent  *  What 
a  beautiful  country!'  he  exclaimed. 
*  It  reminds  me  of  Porto  Ferrajo 
in  Italy.'  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  family  at  Tor  Abbey  sent 
the  fallen  Emperor  a  present  of 
peaches.  The  bay  was  then  all 
alive  with  boats,  for  it  was  the 
idea  of  the  country  people  that 
the  Emperor  was  to  be  taken  up 
to  London,    At  this  time  Torquay 
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simply  consisted  of  a  cluster  of 
humble  houses  beneath  the  Torre 
cliffs.  Some  naval  officers  left 
their  families  here ;  for  the  place 
was  cheap,  accessible,  and  the 
neighbourhood  lovely.  Young 
people  could  enjoy  themselves  to 
their  hearts'  content  in  the  retired 
coves  and  the  long  avenues  of  lime 
«nd  elm.  The  population  mainly 
consisted  of  fishermen,  who  were 
busy  in  the  teeming  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  who  spread  out  their 
nets  on  the  rocks  to  dry  in  the 
sunshine.  Macaulay  has  alluded 
(0  it  at  a  still  earlier  period :  *  The 
quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by 
the  bustle  either  of  commerce  or 
pleasure,  and  the  huts  of  plough- 
men and  fishermen  were  thinly 
scattered  over  what  is  now  the 
«ite  of  crowded  marts  and  luxuri- 
ous pavilions.'  The  tiny  quay 
has  expanded  into  a  harbour.  A 
magnificent  pier  has  been  added. 
The  town  that  nestled  in  the  val- 
ley has  now  climbed  all  the 
heights.  The  population  is  more 
than  forty  thousand,  and  it  occu- 
pies a  space  even  greater  than  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  for 
it  is  a  happy  peculiarity  of  Tor- 
quay that  it  presents  an  endless 
imccession  of  villad  embosomed  in 
lawns  and  gardens. 

Brighton  has  had  a  remarkable 
development.  As  a  local  writer 
eaid,  '  Brighton  rose  like  a  dream 
on  the  remains  of  a  fishing  vil- 
lage.' Brighton  had  its  niche  in 
history  as  the  place  from  which 
Charles  II.  made  his  escape  after 
the  catastrophe  of  Worcester. 
Also  it  had  its  old  church  of  St. 
Kicholas,  on  the  vane  of  which 
«ome  have  detected  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  shark,  which  tourists  de- 
clared to  be  emblematical  of  the 
landlady  of  the  period.  It  is 
curious  to  see  what  the  old  books 
eay  of  Brighton.  A  Tour  through 
Britain  says, '  Brighton  Helmston, 
commonly    called   Bredhemston, 


is  a  poor  fishing  town,  old  built, 
and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.' 
The  Magna  Britannia  of  1737 
says  that  *  the  poor  inhabitants 
were  diminished  to  one-third,  and 
that  the  town  would  soon  be  de- 
populated.' The  poor  fishermen 
had  their  huts  on  the  beach  un- 
derneath the  cliffs,  and  these 
were  ahnost  periodically  swept 
away  by  heavy  tides.  In  fact 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  town 
was  beneath  the  cliff,  and  the  site 
is  now  covered  by  sands  and 
shingle.  The  first  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  place  was  that  of  a 
mere  fishing  village,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  done  a  consider- 
able busin  ess.  The  chance  visi  tors 
who  came  spoke  with  great  admira- 
tion of  the  fieets  of  mackerel  and 
herring  boats  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun. 

An  old  saw  said  : 

*  Thia  town  or  village  of  renown, 
Like  London  Bridge,  half  broken  down, 
Few  years  ago  was  worse  than  Wapping, 
Not  tit  for  human  soul  to  stop  in ; 
But  now,  like  to  a  worn-out  shoe, 
By  patching  well  the  place  will  do.' 

The  real  founder  of  the  fortunes 
of  Brighton,  as  in.  the  case  of  so 
many  fashionable  watering-places, 
was  a  physician.  One  Dr.  Russell 
became  a  great  advocate  of  the 
benefits  of  sea-bathing.  He  espe- 
cially prescribed  sea- water  for  scro- 
fula and  for  glandular  complaints. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  British 
nation  seems  to  have  awakened 
quite  late  to  the  benefits  of  sea- 
bathing. The  fishermen  of  course 
would  gather  to  the  beach  and 
cliffs ;  but  the  towns  and  villages 
generally  took  care  to  establish 
themselves  some  miles  from  the 
shore.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  tubbing  is  quite  a 
modern  invention.  The  new  taste 
for  sea-bathing  became  highly 
popular,  *and  visitors  began  to 
arrive.  In  the  early  halcyon  days 
we  read  that  two  sitting-rooms, 
two  bedrooms,  and  a  pantry  could 
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be  obtained  for  five  shillings  a 
week.  The  house  which  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Rossell  used  to  in- 
habit became  the  residence  after 
his  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. Hither,  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  came  on  a  visit  Geoige 
Prince  of  W^ales,  destined  to  be- 
come the  second  founder  of 
Brighton.  The  Prince,  while 
bathing,  went  beyond  his  depth, 
and  appeared  to  the  bystanders 
to  be  running  some  danger.  One 
old  tar  rushed  into  the  water  after 
him  and  warned  him  to  come 
back.  As  the  Prince  took  no 
notice,  Mr.  Smooker  seized  him 
by  the  arm  and  turned  him  back 
to  shore.  He  apologised  by  say- 
ing, '  Fm  not  going  to  let  King 
Geoi^e  hang  me  because  I  let  the 
Prince  of  Wales  drown  hisself.' 
The  Prince  took  it  in  good  part, 
and  was  always  kindly  and  gener- 
ous to  old  Smooker.  Ultimately 
he  established  himselfinBnghton, 
and  built  his  immense  toy,  the 
Pavilion,  'with  a  harem  at  one 
end  and  a  chapel  at  the  other.' 
The  Brightonians  seem  always  to 
have  a  kindly  recollection  of  King 
George,  and  gather  up  all  the 
anecdotes  of  kindliness  and  gener- 
osity which  relieve  the  selfish- 
ness and  sensuality  of  his  life. 
When  Mr.  Thackeray  wished  to 
engage  the  Pavilion  banqueting- 
room  for  his  lectures  on  the  Four 
Georges,  it  was  opportunely  sug- 
gested that  it  was  hardly  etiquette 
to  abuse  a  man  in  his  own  house. 
The  town -hall  was  therefore 
taken  instead.  Her  present  gra- 
cious Majesty,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  appears  to  have 
made  some  effort  to  like  the  Pa- 
vilion, but  settled  into  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  quiet  solitude  and 
lawns  and  groves  of  Osborne. 
But  though  not  favoured  now  by 
Boyalty,  Brighton  continues  to  be 
fashionable,  and  was  never  more 
highly  popular  than  at  the  pre- 


sent time.  Every  year  witnesses 
a  large  extension  of  its  boundaries, 
and  a  considerable  increment  to 
its  population. 

Eastbourne  is  a  place  which  for 
years  past  has  been  marvellously 
growing  under  my  eyes.     Every 
time  I  visit  it  the  place  is  sensibly 
larger.     They  are  steadily  work- 
ing away  at  the  Esplanade,  and 
in    course  of  time  it  will  reach 
Beachy  Head.    We  may  see  what 
Eastbourne  used  to  be  by  going 
to  the  original  old-fashioned  vil- 
lage.    The  people  built  it  in  a 
well-timbered  fertile  hollow,  shel- 
tered by  the   downs;   but  now 
there  is  a  magnificent  frontage  of 
stately  buildings  facing  the  sea, 
and  the  town  is  spreading  out  in 
every  direction.     In  winter  it  is 
a  somewhat  drear  and  deserted 
place;  but  climatologists  say  great 
things  on  behalf  of  its  winter  cli- 
mate, the  place  being  so  situated 
that  it  has  two-thirds  of  a  circle 
of  sea.     It  Ib  a  great  advantage 
of  Eastbourne  that  a  large  part  of 
the  soil  is  included  in  the  princely 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Devon- 
shire, which  gives  the  result  that 
the  place  is  nobly  laid  out  with 
rare   costliness   and    elaboration. 
One  consequence  is  that  no  place 
commands  higher  prices  for  houses 
and  apartments  than  Eastbourne 
during  the  summer  season.    It  is 
not  so  very  long  ago  that  her  ef- 
forts   to    become  a    fashionable 
watering-place  would  excite  some 
amount  of  sympathy  and  amuse- 
ment ;  but  these  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success,  and,  unless 
her  progress  should  be  arrested 
by    some    unlooked-for   circum- 
stances, she  will  be  a  formidable 
rival  to  Brighton  and  Hastings. 

There  is  a  Lancashire  watering- 
place  which  is  justly  attaining  to 
a  large  extension  and  great  celeb- 
rity. This  is  Southport  In  1809 
there  were  only  thirty -eight 
houses  and  a  hundred  inhabitants. 
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At  the  back  of  the  town  there 
was  a  wide  marsh,  known  as 
Maston  Mere,  which,  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  gave  employment  for 
yarioos  schemes  to  drain  it  More- 
over the  sands  created  much 
waste  and  devastation ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  great  deal  of  farmland 
had  been  overwhelmed.  At  the 
present  time  Southport  has  been 
nnited  to  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Birkdale,  and  has  become  a 
favourite  village  for  the  Lan- 
cashire folk.  The  Mere  has  been 
satisfactorily  drained,  and  now  pro- 
duces abundant  crops.  The  bath- 
ing and  the  sea-air  are  exception- 
ally good,  and  the  place  has  been 
called  the  English  MontpeUier. 
It  is  noted  for  one  of  those  ad- 
mirable institutions,  the  Conva- 
lescent Hospital  The  pier  is 
perhaps  the  longest  pier  in  the 
country.  Even  the  very  sand- 
hills show  something  to  admire ; 
for  there  are  many  hundred  species 
of  native  flowers,  and  varieties  of 
shells,  rare  lizards,  and  butterflies. 
Another  famous  Lancashire  water- 
ing-place, Blackpool,  arose  some- 
what suddenly  from  very  slight 
beginnings.  It  was  a  small  vil- 
lage, so  called  from  a  peaty  brook 
it  possessed.  The  peaty  brook, 
like  some  of  the  old  streams  of 
London,  has  become  a  sewer,  and 
Blackpool  now  presents  two  miles 
of  frontage  to  one  of  the  freshest 
and  roughest  of  seas.  The  popu- 
lation of  Lancashire,  at  holiday 
season,  pours  itself  into  Southport 
and  Blackpool 

The  pursuit  of  health  has  not 
only  raised  new  and  splendid 
towns  in  England,  but  has  also 
planted  English  towns,  or  at  least 
semi-English  towns,  in  various 
foreign  regions.  The  French  have 
taken  Algiers,  but  practically  the 
English  have  also  annexed  it  as  a 
health-resort.  They  have  taken 
their  flight  to  Madeira  and  the 
Azores;  their  dehabeahs  on  the 


Nile  have  peacefully  invaded 
Egypt;  and  in  many  a  foreign 
town  they  have  taken  the  most 
commanding  and  healthy  sites  to 
build  up  towns  of  their  own.  On 
lately  making  a  visit  to  Pau  and 
to  Nice,  I  was  struck  with  that 
large  and  increasing  English 
element  which  makes  up  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  these  towns. 
Each  place  has  several  English 
churches  with  large  congregations, 
English  shops,  English  medical 
men,  English  banks,  with  some 
fixed  and  a  la^ge  floating  English 
population.  Some  of  these  Riviera 
watering-places  have  a  distinctly 
English  origin.  Cannes  is  an 
example.  It  was  the  accident  of 
an  accident.  Lord  Brougham  was 
going  into  Italy,  but  was  stopped 
on  what  was  then  the  Italian 
frontier,  owing  to  some  vexati- 
ous matter  of  quarantine.  Lord 
Brougham  lookedaround  him,  and 
thought  that  he  might  be  quite 
as  well  off  where  he  was  as  if  ha 
went  further  on. 

For  the  abundance  and  v^eta- 
tion  of  the  climate  wa^  really 
tropical.  It  is  called  'la  petite 
Afrique.'  The  country  abounded 
with  olive-woods,  vineyards,  and 
groves  of  oranges  and  citrons.  The 
country  had  a  glory  of  wild-flowers 
such  as  are  only  found  at  home  in 
our  conservatories.  Date-palms, 
cacti,  aloes,  agaves,  abounded  in 
absolute  wealth.  The  climate 
was  bright,  equable,  and  serene. 
Since  Lord  Brougham's  time  the 
eucalyptus  has  been  also  intro- 
duced, and  the  dry  fertile  soil 
brings  it  rapidly  to  a  great  size. 
Lord  Brougham  informed  the 
world  that  there  was  such  a  place 
as  Cannes.  Since  his  time  it  has 
rapidly  increased,  and  was  never 
more  prosperous  than  at  the  pre- 
sent season.  It  belongs  to  the 
English  by  the  right  both  of  dis- 
covery and  occupation.  There  is 
no  place  more  famUiai  than  the 
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Villa  Brougham  in  its  orange- 
garden,  with  its  Doric  portico  and 
a  baronial  coat  of  arms  in  front. 
Lord  Brougham  died  here,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery,  the  spot 
being  marked  by  a  tall  plain 
granite  cross.  Since  that  time 
one  spot  after  another  has  been 
discovered,  colonised,  developed 
by  the  English,  and  the  pulmonary 
sufferers  of  all  climates  have  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake. 

The  genesis  of  such  places  and 
their  rapid  growth  is  easily  de- 
scribed. Some  tourist  is  struck 
by  the  beauties  and  capabilities 
of  a  spot,  the  open  sea,  the  back- 
ground of  mountains,  the  gardens 
and  terraces,  the  secluded  position, 
and  the  cheapness  and  freshness 
of  things.  He  settles  down  in 
his  new  winter  home,  he  sings  its 
praises,  he  gathers  his  friends 
around  him.  The  place  is  soon 
colonised.  Supplies  can  easily  be 
drawn  from  Nice  on  the  west,  or 
Genoa  on  the  east.  There  is  always 


good  fish  in  the  sea  and  game 
on  the  mountains.  Conies  the 
cleigyman,  whose  constitution  has- 
perhaps  been  broken  down  by 
overwork,  and  he  gathers  a  tiny 
congregation,  whose  offertories  en- 
able him  to  prolong  his  absence 
from  home.  Comes  the  doctor, 
whose  medical  science  has  warned 
him  of  those  admonitory  symptoma 
which  tell  him  that  he  must  avoid 
the  rigours  of  an  English  winter. 
The  parson  and  the  doctor  are  the 
two  great  elements  that  help  to 
form  and  mould  the  infant  society. 
Those  individuals  are  found,  who, 
with  a  happy  combination  of 
private  enterprise  and  public 
spirit,  start  the  pension  or  the 
hotel.  Other  industries  and  oc- 
cupations speedily  follow.  The 
splendid  vUla  multiplies.  The 
railway  company  makes  a  station. 
And  in  this  way  we  have  almost 
before  our  eyes  the  sudden  mak- 
ing of  a  fashionable  watering- 
place. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*Mo8T  awfully  shabby/  said 
Dorothy  St.  George  calmly ;  *  but 
then,  since  I  have  not  another, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  am  not  a . 
spider,  therefore  I  cannot  evolve 
a  new  gown  out  of  my  own  inner 
consciousness.' 

*  Let  me  give  you  a  gown — two 
gownsy'  pleaded  Jack  Sinclair, 
flushing  a  little  under  the  girl's 
steady  gaze,  yet  looking  very  hand- 
some and  soldierly  in  the  brilliant 
June  sunshine. 

*  My  good  Jack,'  returned  Miss 
St.  George  quietly,  'have  you 
sufficient  money  to  pay  your 
debts  r 

'  No,'  he  admitted  unwillingly. 

'Then  how  can  you  afford  to 
buy  me  gowns  1  And  how  can  you 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  I 
should  take  them,  if  you  could  V 

*  If  you  loved  me — '  he  began. 
<  My  good  Jack,'  said  the  girl 

again  gravely,  lifting  her  azure 
eyes  leisurely  to  his,  'it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  a  great  deal 
too  well  assured  of  the  state  of  my 
feelings.  Some  people,  you  know, 
have  a  habit  of  counting  their 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.' 

*  O  Dolly,  you  do  love  me  f 
he  cried. 

*  Perhaps  just  a  little/  half  in- 
differently ;  'certainly  not  enough 
to  let  you  buy  me — clothes  P  with 
a  sudden  shamed  flush  at  the  bare 
idea  of  it. 

Jack  Sinclair  sighed  impatient- 
ly. He  had  no  such  pride  him- 
self; but  then,  to  be  sure,  no  cavalry 
officers  ever  have,  except  they  are 
rank  men.     He,  that  very  morn- 


ing, had  shaved  himself  in  Brough- 
ton's  room,  because  Broughton  had 
just  had  his  razors  ground ;  he  had 
passed  on  to  the  next  room  to 
.  sponge  the  remains  of  the  lather 
off  his  face,  because  Broughton 
was  using  his  sponge  and  basin 
for  a  like  purpose ;  he  had  bor- 
rowed a  collar  stud  on  his  way 
back  to  his  own  quarters,  because 
his  laundress  had  sent  his  shirt 
home  minus  a  button  at  the  throat; 
and  before  he  finished  dressing  he 
had  lent  his  last  clean  cotton  tie 
to  Dickson,  who  had  got  two  days' 
leave;  he  had  surrendered  his  hair- 
brushes to  Squints,  who  had 
walked  in  for  no  apparent  reason 
— perhaps  because  some  one  was 
using  his — and  had  helped  Ponto 
out  of  a  difficulty  by  the  loan  of 
a  shell-jacket.  Thus  Jack  Sin- 
clair, accustomed  to  regard  his 
belongings  and  those  of  his 
brother-officers  as  public  property, 
could  not  understand  why  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  buy  his 
fiancee  a  gown — which,  goodness 
knows,  she  stood  sorely  in  need 
of — need  bring  that  shamed  flush 
to  her  proud  face. 

*  Then  how  will  you  do  V  he 
asked  at  length,  rather  ruefully. 

*■  Stay  at  home,'  she  laughed ; 
then  sang,  in  a  rich  mellow  voice, 

* "  Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest, 
Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest !" ' 

*  O,  I  daresay  !'  Jack  put  in, 
very  ruefully  indeed.  But  the 
girl  only  laughed  and  sang  on  : 

*  **  For  those  that  wander,  they  know  not 

where. 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care  : 
To  stay  at  home  is  best" ' 

'  But,  Dolly,  my  darling,'  *he 
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interrapied,  '  could  n*t  Mrs.  St. 
George  lend  you  a  dress  f 

*  Mrs.  St.  Geoige,'  answered 
Dorothy,  regarding  him  gravely, 
yet  with  laughter  in  her  hrilliant 
eyes,  '  is  possessed  of  one  present- 
able gown  besides  the  one  you 
see  her  in  every  day.' 

*  I'm  sure  she  would  lend  it  to 
you/  cried  Jack. 

<  It  is  a  moirS  antique,*  said 
Dorothy,  as  if  there  need  be  no- 
thing more  said  upon  the  subject. 

•Well,  what  of  thati  I  re- 
member, the  last  time  I  was  at 
home,  my  mother  was  wearing  one, 
a  bright-green  one  it  was,  with 
white-pot  buttons — she  said  they 
were  porcelain,  but  I  knew  better.' 

'  Ah  !'  remarked  Dorothy,  with- 
out much  interest 

<  Then  you'll  come  to  the  sports 
to-morrow,  darling  f 

*  The  moiri^  returned  Dorothy, 
'is  of  the  most  startling  rose-colour 
you  ever  saw.  Why,  Jack,  all  the 
women  would  be  laughing  at  us  !' 

*  Let  them,'  he  rejoined  fiercely; 
*  who  cares  V 

.  '  I  do,  for  one.  No,  Jack :  some 
day,  when  we  are  rich,  I  will  go 
to  the  sports ;  and  I'll  give  a  cup, 
and  you  shall  run  for  it' 

'  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  come 
in  the  gown  you've  got  on,'  he 
grumbled ;  *  it  looks  awfully  jolly ;' 
but,  all  the  same,  he  was  very  well 
aware  that  the  garment  in  question 
was  very,  very  shabby.  It  was 
so  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
its  wearer.  Jack  thought,  as  he 
watched  her  that  lovely  June  day, 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
perfect  picture  than  she  made  as 
she  sat  upon  the  river's  bank,  the 
willows  and  the  turf  making  a 
background  against  which  her 
radiant  loveliness  shone  out  more 
like  a  gem  in  a  dark  setting  than 
anything  else  he  could  think  of. 
She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and 
the  sunshine  streamed  down  upon 
her  golden  head,  giving  the  heavy 


braids  the  appearance  of  a  diadem. 
Jack  wished  passionately  that  he 
could  have  given  her  a  crown  of 
rubies  and  diamonds  ;  and  yet  he 
knew  that  no  gold  would  ever  he- 
come  her  as  did  those  imperial 
coils  of  lustrous  hair,  no  sapphires 
would  ever  equal  the  beauty  of 
her  azure  eyes. 

And  yet  she  was  so  very,  very 
shabby;  her  brown-stuff  gown 
was  positively  threadbare — '  bright 
as  a  sixpence,'  she  said.  One  little 
foot  was  visible  beneath  the  frill 
of  her  gown,  and  an  inch  or  two 
of  a  slender  ankle :  they,  the  foot 
and  the  ankle,  were  all  right,  Jack 
had  admired  them  dozens  of  times ; 
but  the  boot  which  covered  the 
foot — O,  it  made  him  absolutely 
shiver!  Seven -and -sixpence  a 
pair,  with  square  toes  that  seemed 
to  be  of  an  inquiring  turn !  Ugh  1 
Jack  looked  from  them  to  his  own 
patent-leather  and  canvas  boots 
at  thirty-five  shillings  a  pair,  and 
thought  of  the  dozen  or  two  of 
others  which  stood  all  in  a  neat 
row  in  the  lowest  compartment  of 
his  cupboard,  and  he  had  the 
grace  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself. 
If  Dorothy  St.  Greorge  could  case 
her  little  slender  feet  in  such 
boots  as  those  and  keep,  out  of 
debt,  why  need  he,  a  great  hulk- 
ing bnite,  with  feet  like  potatoes, 
have  a  bootmaker's  bill  as  long 
as  his  arm  % 

He  looked,  too,  at  her  little 
hands  folded  idly  before  her,  such 
pretty  hands,  with  pink-tinted 
filbert  nails;  then  his  eyes  fell 
upon  a  certain  mark  along  the 
forefinger  of  the  one  which  lay 
uppermost,  and,  bending  down, 
he  kissed  it,  as  if  he  would  fain 
kiss  that  disfiguring  seam  away. 
0,  why  should  she  have  to  work 
so  hard,  whilst  his  sisters,  not  half 
so  fair,  dawdled  their  time  away, 
and  gave  dresses  to  their  maid 
such  as  Dorothy  could  never  af- 
ford to  buy?     O,  why  should  it 
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bef  A  flash  mounted  to  the 
yonng  man's  brow,  and  his  eyes 
8Ukk  before  the  glory  of  hers: 
the  question  was  easy  to  answer. 
He  had  'sown  the  wind'  in  a 
long  coarse  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance, in  the  raising  of  his  father's 
jnst  anger;  now  he  was  'reaping 
the  w^lwind'  in  banishment 
from  home,  and  in  the  pain  of 
knowing  that  between  Dorothy 
St.  George  and  him  lay  a  long 
anay  of  debts  which  he  had  no 
money  to  pay. 

And  there  are  people  who  say 
oor  sins  do  not  find  as  oat  in  this 
world! 

*  O  my  darling,'  he  cried,  with 
a  sadden  barst  of  passion,  'how 
I  will  make  up  to  you  for  all  this 
some  day !' 

'  Some  day,'  she  repeated  wist- 
foUy,  *  if,  by  the  time  you  come 
into  yoar  kingdom,  yoa  have  not 
repented.  Jack  V 

*Kepented!     Why? 

*  You  will  be  rich,  I  still  poor.' 
'  Supposing  I  remained  dways 

poor  and  you  became  very  rich, 
would  yoa  desert  me,  Dolly  V 

*  I  cannot  say,  I  am  sare,'  she 
laughed.  '  I  have  always  been  so 
awfully  poor,  you  see,  that  if  I 
were  suddenly  lifted  up  in  the 
world  I  might  tiptilt  my  nose, 
even  at  you.' 

*Ah,  you  don't  mean  that,'  he 
said  coolly. 

'There's  many  a  true  word 
spoken  in  jest,'  she  quoted  gravely. 

'  Then,  thank  God,  there  is  no 
chance  of  it !'  he  cried  vehemently. 

'  No,  indeed,'  with  a  smile  half 
bitter,  half  sad.  '  Do  you  know, 
Jack,  that  I  don't  know  who  I 
amt  I  never  shall  know  it.* 

*  Yes,  yes ;  you  told  me.  Don't 
talk  about  it.' 

'  But  I  must  talk  about  it ;  you 
ought  to  know,' she  answered.  'To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  I  must  tell 
you  my  mother's  name  was  Mere- 
dith.    At  sijLteen  she  was  left 


to  the  care  of  her  uncle,  a  clergy- 
man in  North  Wales.  Her  father 
also  had  been  a  clergyman.  She 
had  not  been  many  weeks  at  Llan- 
gwylt  before  she  met  my  father, 
who  was  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  trout-fishing.  He 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  married 
her ;  my  great-uncle  married  them 
himsel£  After  the  marriage  they 
went  abroad;  and  one  day  it  came 
out  quite  by  chance  that  he  had 
been  married  under  a  fabe  name 
— George  St.  George.  He  assured 
her  that  the  legality  of  the  mar- 
riage was  certain.  He  told  her 
also  that  his  reason  for  deceiving 
her  was  because  his  uncle,  who 
had  very  large  unentailed  estates, 
had  arranged  a  marriage  for  him ; 
and  if  he  heard  anything  of  my 
mother  would  probably  cut  him 
off  with  but  a  very  small  property. 
My  mother  never  troubled  herself 
about  it  j  she  loved  him,  and  she 
had  perfect  faith  in  him,  and  so  a 
few  months  passed  over.  He 
seems,  although  quite  young,  be- 
ing only  seven-and-twenty  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  to  have  had 
a  most  passionate  and  unforgiving 
temper,  as  my  mother  found  to 
her  cost — and  mine ;  for  one  day 
she  angered  him  so  much  that  he 
left  her.  I  fancy  she  had  been  in 
a  passion  herself,  and  had  cried 
out  that  she  no  longer  loved  him.  • 
Whatever  it  was,  he  never  foigot 
it  or  forgave  it  "You  shall 
never  see  me  again,"  he  told  her ; 
"  and  you  shall  never  know  wJio 
you  are.**  From  that  day  to  this 
she  has  never  seen  him.  For  any- 
thing we  know  to  the  contrary 
he  may  have  been  a  chimney- 
sweeper. Mother  went  back  to 
Uangwylt,  and  I  was  born  there ; 
and  when  her  uncle  died  six  years 
ago  we  came  here,  to  starve  upon 
seventy  pounds  a  year,'  she  broke 
off  bitterly. 

'  Did  she  never  try  to  find  him 
outf 
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'  Uncle  Meredith  did ;  but 
mother  was  too  proud.' 

•  What  a  strange  story  !*  Jack 
said  thoughtfully;  *  and  0,  by 
JoYe,  what  a  beastly  temper  he 
must  have  had !' 

'Ah,  that's  where  mine  comes 
fifom/  rejoined  Dorothy  calmly. 
'Who's  that,  Jackf  as  a  boat 
passed  them,  a  graceful  outrigger, 
with  a  man  in  white  flannels^ 
who  came  as  near  to  the  bank  as 
he  could  venture,  evidently  to 
stare  at  her,  and  who,  after  a  salu- 
tation to  Jack,  sculled  away  and 
was  out  of  sight  in  no  time. 

'  That,  my  darling,  is  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  service/  Jack 
answered.  *We  call  him  the 
Lady-Killer-in-Chief.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Lady-Killer-in-Chief  had 
changed  his  flannels  for  his  ordi- 
nary clothes — light  gray  trousers 
and  a  coat  of  gray  velveteen.  He 
certainly,  as  he  sauntered  down 
the  High-street  at  Blankhamp- 
ton,  merited  the  homage  which 
was  paid  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance when  his  brother-officers  spoke 
of  him  as  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  semce.  The  only  fault  in 
his  fjEtce  was  its  extreme  coldness : 
cold  classic  features;  cold  blond 
hair,  irreproachably  parted  down 
the  middle,  and  brushed  straight 
away  behind  his  ears  without  a 
hair  being  out  of  place;  cold  hazel 
eyes,  large  and  beautiful  in  them- 
selves; and  a  cold  smile,  like  the 
flickering  of  a  feeble  winter  sun 
over  snow-topped  mountains.  An 
utterly  cold  manner  too — which 
to  women  seemed  irresistible — 
and  perhaps  the  most  cutting 
caustic  wit  that  had  ever  made  it- 
self felt  in  the  mess-room  of  the 
Blankhampton  Barracks.  Swag- 
gering leisurely  down  the  High- 


street  he  met  with  Dickson,  who, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  stopped. 

*  Where  have  you  been  f 
'I've   been  for  a  puIL     The 

river's  awfully  jolly  to-day,  and— 
by  the  bye,  Dickson' — plunging 
at  once  into  the  subject  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts — *can  you 
tell  me  who  that  girl  is  Sinclair 
goes  about  with — tall  girl  with 
golden  hair?' 

'  I  don't  know  her  name.  I  be- 
lieve Sinclair's  going  to  marry  her.' 

*  Going  to  many  her  !  Ah,  is 
it  settled  r 

*I  really  don't  know.  She's 
a  very  handsome  girl,'  remarked 
Dickson  carelessly. 

'Uncommonly,'  Montagu  re- 
plied, with  what,  for  him,  was 
great  warmth.  *  And  so  Sinclair's 
serious? 

*  0,  quite  so  !'  adding,  with  a 
laugh,  'Has  she  "taken"  you 
rather?  l^o  use;  she's  awfully 
in  love  with  Sinclair.' 

*  Pooh  !  I'll  cut  him  out  in  a 
week,'  cried  Montagu  confidently. 

*  I  don't  believe  she'll  look  at 
you.' 

'  Won't  she  1  Well,  you'll  see ;' 
and  then  the  two  men  parted  and 
went  their  respective  ways,  nei- 
ther of  them  in  the  least  aware 
that  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion was  just  within  the  door  of 
the  shop  behind  them,  and  had 
heard  their  whole  conversation, 
with  proud  scorn  filling  her  violet 
eyes,  and  utter  contempt  on  her 
imperious  mouth. 

Bryan  Montagu  did  not  find 
the  task  he  had  set  himself  alto- 
gether easy  to  accomplish,  for  he 
could  not  succeed  in  making  a 
start.  In  tihe  first  place  he  did 
not  know  who  she  was,  nor  where 
she  lived;  and  since  he  never 
met  her  anywhere  he  could  not 
obtain  an  introduction.  How- 
ever, at  last  he  happened  to  meet 
her  with  Sinclair  in  a  shop,  and 
asked  boldly  to  be  introduced. 
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Mifig  St.  George  was  very 
gracious  to  him.  She  smiled  so 
enchantinglj  that  Jack  straight- 
way went  off  into  a  towering  rage 
and  scolded  her  all  the  way  home, 
at  which  she  laughed  more  hearti- 
ly than  he  had  ever  heard  her 
laugh  in  his  life.  To  add  to  his 
wrath,  Montagu  informed  him 
during  dinner  that  evening  that 
Miss  St.  George  was  really  very 
decent-looking;  'and  I  beheve  I 
passed  you  on  the  river  one  day 
last  week/  he  ended. 

*Yes,  and  you  turned  and 
stared  at  her  as  if  she'd  been  some 
little  milliner-girl/  Jack  returned 
sulkily. 

*The  penalty  of  beauty,  my 
dear  chap/  laughed  Montagu 
lightly.  *  Now  I  assure  you  I'm 
so  accustomed  to  be  ogled  that  I 
should  feel  quite  uncomfortable 
with  people  who  didn't  admire 
me.' 

'  Miss  St.  George  didn't  admire 
you,  at  all  events/  retorted  Jack, 
with  a  short  laugh  ;  *  for  she  said 
she  never  saw  such  a  **  screw"  in 
her  life.' 

At  which  Bryan  Montagu,  who 
was  really  a  very  pretty  oar, 
though,  perhaps,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  'screw,'  was,  for  once, 
taken  aback;  and  registered  an 
inward  vow  that  before  many 
days  were  over  he  would  pay 
Miss  St.  Greorge  out  with  interest 
for  that  unflattering  remark.  And 
pay  her  out,  how?  As  he  had 
made  many  another  girl  suffer  be- 
fore— broken-hearted  for  the  cold 
hazel  eyes  which  for  her  had  been 
wont  to  have  no  coldness  in  their 
clear  depths ;  for  the  straight-fea- 
tured classic  face  which  had  made 
itself  her  heaven ;  for  the  sound 
of  the  smooth  persuasive  voice 
which  would  fall  upon  her  ears 
never  more,  or,  if  perchance  it 
did  so,  fraught  only  with  slight- 
ing indifference  more  hard  to 
bear  than  silence.     That  was  the 


plan  Mr.  Bryan  Montagu  marked 
out  as  Miss  St.  George's  punish- 
ment. 

Accordingly  the  following  af feer^ 
noon,  instead  of  betaking  himself 
to  the  club,  or  his  more  favourite 
river,  he  turned  in  the  direction 
of  ihe  village  in  which  Mrs.  St. 
George's  little  house  was ;  and,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  just  as  he 
passed  the  Cotherstone's  house  he 
saw  Miss  St.  George  emerge  from 
the  gate  of  her  cottage,  and  turn 
down  the  lane  leading  to  the 
river.  He  followed  instantly,  and 
reached  her  just  as  she  was  about 
to  pass  through  the  little  gate 
which  opened  into  the  Kiver 
Fields. 

Mr.  Montagu  lifted  his  hat 
with  his  most  fascinating  smile. 
Miss  St.  George  blushed  becom- 
ingly, and  half  drooped  her  splen- 
did eyes.  Mr.  Montagu  thought 
he  had  never  before  beheld  so 
lovely  a  face.  Miss  St.  George 
thought — well,  she  looked  as  if 
she  found  herself  in  Arcadia. 

'  You  are  going  for  a  walk  f 
he  asked.' 

*  Well,  no.  I  am  going  to  sit 
by  the  edge  of  tiie  river  and  read,* 
she  replied. 

*May  I  come  with  you  and 
talk  instead?  he  asked  implor- 

iiigly. 

*0  yes,  if  you  like/  she  re- 
plied calmly,  thinking  what  a 
lucky  thing  it  was  that  Jack  was 
safely  out  of  the  road,  being  on 
duty  that  day. 

Any  one  who  could  have  heard 
their  conversation  that  afternoon 
must  have  laughed,  even  if  it  had 
been  Jack  Sinclair  himself;  they 
were  so  awfully  polite,  to  begin 
with.  Each  seemed  to  be  trying 
how  fascinating  he  or  she  could 
be.  Each  seemed  so  desperately 
anxious  to  make  the  other  pleased. 
They  got  along  like  a  house  on 
fire,  which  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
a  tolerably  rapid  rate.     In  fact. 
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they  got  on  so  well  that  Mr.  Mon- 
taga  had  already  advanced  as  far 
as  personal  compliments,  ere  Miss 
St  George  found  out  she  really 
must  be  going  home,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  ^  must,'  by  which 
she  evidently  intended  to  convey 
to  him  the  fact  that  only  #tem 
necessity  compelled  her  to  move 
at  all  fiut  they  got  still  further 
before  they  reached  the  gate  of 
Mrs.  St  George's  cottage;  for, 
after  a  little  cireumlocution,  she 
promised  to  meet  him  at  the  same 
time  and  place  the  following  af- 
ternoon. All  the  same,  she  raised 
but  very  little  objection  before 
she  consented,  and  Mr.  Montagu 
felt  he  had  never  come  across  a 
cherry  so  ripe  and  ready  to  fall 
into  his  mouth. 

'  Hollo,  Sinclair !'  he  called  out 
to  Jack,  whom  he  met  in  the 
square.  'Down  in  the  mouth, 
eh  f  Ah|  it's  an  awful  nuisance 
not  being  able  to  get  out  of  the 
square,  isn't  iti  Particularly  when 
there's  a  nice  young  woman  half 
a  mile  off  waiting  for  you.  And 
she  did  look  so  nice  this  after- 
noon.' 

The  hot  anger  leapt  into  Jack 
Sinclair's  gray  eyes,  but  his  heart 
grew  cold  as  lead  within  him,  for 
he  had  never  felt  very  sure  of 
Dorothy;  and  if  Montagu  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  in  for  her,  he 
knew  well  enough  that  he  would 
spare  no  pains  to  accomplish  the 
desirable  attainment  of  putting 
his  (Jack's,  that  is)  nose  out  of 
joint 

*How  do  you  know  f  he  growled. 

'  Because  she  has  been  with  me 
for  the  last  three  hours,'  Montagu 
returned  coolly. 

*  I  don't  believe  it  I*  poor  Jack 
thundered ;  but  all  the  same  he 
felt  from  the  other's  manner  that 
it  was  true. 

*Just  as  you  like,  of  course, 
my  dear  chap,'  said  Montagu  care- 
lessly; *but  go  along  the  path 


leading  through  the  Biver  Fields 
to  -  morrow  afternoon  between 
three  and  four,  and  you  will  see 
for  yourself' 

Sinclair  turned  away  without 
answering,  for  Montagu's  quiet 
manner  had  left  him  without 
hope.  Of  course  the  following 
afternoon  he  went,  and  saw  for 
himself  that  his  comrade  had 
spoken  truly.  There,  just  visible 
about  the  river's  bank,  was  Doro- 
thy's hatless  golden  head,  and  in 
suspicious  nearness  to  it  Mon- 
tagu's sleek  blond  caput;  and 
whilst  he  stood  there  watching 
and  half  hidden  by  the  hedge, 
her  merry  laugh  rang  out  upon 
the  still  summer  air  in  a  peal 
which  reechoed  in  Jack's  heart 
like  the  death-knell  of  all  his 
dearest  hopes.  O,  he  was  reaping 
the  whirlwind,  and  no  mistake 
about  it ! 

*  Now  did  you  do  as  I  advisedf 
Montagu  asked  him  at  mess  that 
night,  in  a  tone  of  sneering  tri- 
umph.    '  Are  you  convinced  f 

'  Hang  you  !'  cried  poor  Jack 
passionately. 

'  By  no  means,'  returned  Mon- 
tagu calmly,  going  on  with  his 
dinner  as  if  that  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  existence.  'You 
shouldn't  allow  yourself  to  flj 
into  such  transports  of  rage,  my 
dear  chap ;  it's  not  good  form,  to 
begin  with ;  it's  bad  for  the  diges- 
tion— bad  every  way.  You're  a 
deuced  good  fellow,  Sinclair ;  bat 
you  go  into  everything  with  such 
terrible  earnestness.  It  spoils  you, 
my  dear  fellow ;  and  it  will  he 
getting  you  into  trouble  one  of 
these  days,  take  my  word  for  it.' 

But  during  the  weeks  which 
followed.  Jack's  rage  had  time 
enough  to  cooL  As  far  as  Do- 
rothy was  concerned,  he  had  re- 
signed in  favour  of  Bryan  Mon- 
tagu, who  had  contrived  to  get 
the  entree  to  the  house,  and  who 
pretty  nearly  lived  there.    Twice 
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Daroihy  had  written  to  know  why 
he  kept  away,  and  to  ask  him  to 
come ;  and  both  times  he  had  sent 
a  formal  reply,  declining  the  in- 
Titation.  He  scarcely  went  out- 
aide  the  hairacks,  and  when  he  did 
80,  went  between  six  and  seven — 
a  time  when  he  knew  Dorothy 
was  very  unlikely  to  be  oat. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  one 
day  compelled  to  go  into  the 
town  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
aboat  half-way  down  the  High- 
street  he  saw  Dorothy  and  Mon- 
tagu coming  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  They  were  close  upon 
him  before  he  perceived  them, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
He  turned  sharply  to  the  right, 
and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side 
without  so  much  as  a  look,  and 
without  any  recognition  whatever. 
Dorothy  turned  very  white,  hut 
she  kept  a  brave  front  to  the  world, 
and  laughed  it  off  as  usual.  Mon- 
tagu tackled  Jack  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  evening. 

*  H^ow  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Sinclair,'  he  said,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  surveying  Jack 
with  much  amusement  in  his  eyes, 
*yonr  behaviour  is  what  /  call 
uncommonly  shabby.  Blow  hot, 
blow  cold,  you  know.* 

*  Mind  your  own  business,*  re- 
turned Jack  sulkily. 

'  Ah,  *  conscience  touching  you 
up  a  bit,  eh  ?  Well,  it's  what  you 
must  expect,  whilst  you  behave 
as  you've  done  lately.  0  Sin- 
clair, you've  a  great  deal  to  an- 
swer for  I  You've  brought  desola- 
tion into  a  once -happy  home, 
grief  to  a  once-happy  heart.  Of 
course,  it's  right  and  proper  that 
you  should  pay  attention  to  the 
£uT  sex  ;  their  youth  and  beauty 
demand  it ;  the  honour  of  your 
regiment  requires  it;  but  you 
should  not  concentrate  your  at- 
tentions, my  dear  chap,  you  should 
not  concentrate ;  they  should  be 
more  general  and  less  marked.' 


But  Jack  was  sulky  as  a  boar 
with  a  sore  head,  and  would  have 
no  argument  on  the  subject,  so 
Montagu  was  obliged  to  have  it 
all  to  himself.  Not  that  that  had 
any  effect  on  his  tongue ;  he  never 
let  Jack  rest  a  moment. 

*Ah,  you  may  well  look  so 
blue,*  he  would  cry,  *  with  such  a 
conscience  as  you  must  have — 
enough  to  give  you  blue-devils  for 
the  rest  of  your  life  !  Think  of 
the  young  affections  you  have 
blighted,  think  of  the  irreparable 
injury  your  heartless  conduct  has 
wrought,  think  of  the  gay  hearth 
now  made  desolate,  the  light 
heart  which  will  be  light  no  more. 
Look  at  him,  gentlemen,'  appeal- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  a  counsel 
in  a  court  of  justice,  to  the  grin- 
ning officers  round  about — 'look 
at  the  depraved  individual  who 
stands  before  you,  the  male  flirt. 
Ah,  well,  well,  Sinclair,  of  all  my 
sins,  and  they  are  many,  I  do  not 
carry  on  my  conscience  the  shame- 
ful weight  of  young  fresh  affec- 
tions trifled  with,  won  and  thrown 
aside.' 

Poor  Jack !  he  met  Dorothy 
often  enough  now.  Dorothy  al- 
ways alone,  with  no  Bryan  Mon- 
tagu in  attendance,  but  with,  <9, 
such  a  blanched  face,  such  a  world 
of  woe  in  the  azure  eyes,  that  if 
Jack  had  wished  for  revenge  there 
it  was.  But  Jack  wished  for  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  sight  of 
his  false  love's  white  face  only 
made  him  miserable,  so  utterly 
miserable  that  he  could  have  fallen 
down  upon  his  knees  in  the  very 
street,  and  prayed  her  to  try  and 
look  happier;  he  could  have 
choked  the  very  life  out  of  Mon- 
tagu as  he  sat  sneering  and  jibing 
at  the  mess-table,  only  that  would 
not  give  him  back  to  Dorothy,  or 
take  away  that  piteous  woe  from 
her  face.  And  then  Montagu  took 
his  long  leave,  and  Dorothy  grew 
whiter  and  whiter,  until  at  length 
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he    missed    her  altogether,   and 
feared  she  must  he  ill. 

Once  or  twice  he  felt  half  in- 
clined to  ignore  the  past  and  go 
and  see  her,  hat  the  rememhrance 
that  she  was  fretting  for  Montagu 
kept  him  hack  ;  she  wanted  Mon- 
tagu, and  Jack  Sinclair  would  he 
of  no  use ;  and  so  when  his  turn 
came  for  long  leave  he  went  away, 
sore  at  heart,  as  was  ever  Dorothy 
St.  Georjije,  with  hers  hreaking 
for  the  love  of  the  man  who  hore 
the  nickname  of  the  Lady-Killer- 
in-Chief. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Cuirassiers  had  left  Blank- 
ham  pton  for  Colchester,  en  rovie 
for  India,  and  Dorothy  St.  George 
had  seen  nothing  more  of  her  two 
lovers  since  the  day  that  Jack 
Sinclair  went  away  on  long  leave. 
True,  Bryan  Montagu  had  called 
twice  ;  hut  Dorothy  had  not  seen 
him,  heing  indisposed — otherwise 
lying  on  her  hed  in  the  exhaustion 
which  usually  comes  after  violent 
weeping.  Mr.  Montagu  had  stayed 
half  an  hour  each  time,  talking 
serenely  with  Mrs.  St.  George,  and 
left,  with  gracefid  regrets  that  Mies 
St.  George  was  not  well  enough 
to  see  him ;  and  that  had  heen  all, 
that  was  the  end.  And  yet  she 
could  not  forget  the  past ;  she  was 
not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  house, 
for  a  terrihle  cough  had  taken 
hold  of  her ;  she  coald  not  rest 
anywhere :  she  thought  herself 
that  she  was  going  mad.  As  the 
year  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  the  emharkation  of  the 
regiment  drew  near,  she  persuaded 
her  mother  to  take  a  daily  paper 
that  she  might  see  the  latest,  and 
indeed  last,  intelligence  of  them. 
She  was  not  hard  to  persuade,  for  a 
great  dread  bad  come  over  her,  lest 
her  child,  who  was  all  she  had  in 
the  world,  should  he  taken  from 


her ;  and  so  for  a  time  the  paper 
was  left  at  the  house  daily.  The 
news  about  the  Cuirassiers  was  hut 
scanty,  and  Dorothy  used  to  fling 
the  paper  down  and  sigh  piteously 
each  day,  hoping  that  the  next 
would  tell  more.  And  at  last  the 
sight  of  their  own  name  caught 
her  eye,  and  she  for  the  first  time 
looked  at  the  paper  with  an  inte^ 
est  unconnected  with  the  Eoyal 
regiment  of  Cuirassiers. 

*  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
Florence  Meredith,  who  in  Sep- 
tember 18 —  was  married  ia  the 
parish  church  of  Liang wy It,  North 
Wales,  by  the  Rev.  David  Mere- 
dith, to  George  St.  George,  gentle- 
man, she  is  requested  to  communi- 
cate immediately  with  Messrs. 
Owen,  Lucas,  &  Co.,  Gray*s-inn- 
road,  London,  when  she  will  hear 
of  something  to  her  advantage.' 

Dorothy  read  it  aloud  to  her 
mother. 

*  What  does  it  mean  V  she  cried, 
thinking  it  might  have  something 
to  do  with — with — 

'  It  is  to  say  your  father  is  dead,* 
Mrs.  St.  George  replied,  an  ashen 
hue  overspreading  her  face. 

'  And  you  will  write  f 

*  At  once,'  she  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice.  *  If  he  has  relented, 
things  may  he  very  different  for 
us.* 

Two  days  passed  by,  and  no 
reply  came.  Dorothy  was  wildly 
curious,  fretfully  impatient,  and 
when  on  the  second  morning  the 
postman  passed  the  house,  intense- 
ly disappointed. 

*  I  believe  it  is  a  hoax,'  she 
cried. 

But  it  was  not  so.  Towards 
noon  an  imperative  knock  resound- 
ed through  the  house,  and  the 
woman  who  had  gone  every  day 
to  help  since  Dorothy's  iUncss 
ushered  into  the  tiny  sitting-room 
a  small  grave  gentleman,  clad  in 
black,  and  with  an  irreproachable 
while  neckcloth. 
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'  Mrs.  St.  George  T  he  said,  with 
a  giaye  bow. 

'Yes/  she  answered  rather 
fiuntly.     *  Are  you — * 

'  My  name  is  Lucas.  May  I  ask 
if  this  is  your  daughter  T 

'That  is  Miss  St.  George/  she 
answered  haughtily :  the  words 
*  your  daughter*  rather  angered 
her. 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  the  little  old 
gentleman  politely,  'this  lady/ 
taking  Dorothy's  hand  and  leading 
her  a  step  forward,  *  is  the  Coun- 
tess of  Beaurivage.  You  are  now 
the  Countess  Dowager  /  at  which 
theatrically-told  piece  of  news 
Dorothy  burst  out  laughing,  and 
her  mother  sat  down  and  quietly 
fiunted  away. 

l^ot  only  had  great  honour  come 
upon  them,  but  also  great  wealth. 
The  lately  deceased  earl  had  man- 
aged, shortly  before  his  death,  to 
pick  a  violent  quarrel  with  the 
heir-presumptiye,  and  to  annoy 
him  had  left  a  will  giving  an 
exact  account  of  his  marriage  and 
what  had  taken  place  since,  and 
leaving  every  farthing  he  possessed 
to  his  daughter ;  his  wife  he  left 
unnoticed,  but  then,  as  Dorothy 
aaid,  it  didn't  much  matter.  And 
eo  the  sailing  of  the  Crocodile 
passed  apparently  out  of  mind. 

The  romantic  story  of  the  Earl 
of  Beaurivage's  marriage  and  the 
euccession  of  the  beautiful  young 
girl  to  the  title  was  naturally 
enough  wafted  into  all  the  papers. 
Those  containing  it  were  handed 
on  board  the  Crocodile  at  Malta, 
and  read  almost  simultaneously  by 
the  two  men  who  had  known  Do- 
rothy St.  George  most  intimately 
in  her  days  of  poverty. 

'Think  what  you've  missed, 
Sinclair/ drawled  Montagu.  'Who 
would  have  thought  of  little  St. 
George  turning  out  a  countess  in 
her  own  right  1  By  Jove,  it  al- 
most equals  a  novel !' 

'  I  suppose  you'll  find  it  worth 


while  to  go  back  and  marry  her 
now  ]'  said  Jack  bitterly. 

*  Pooh  !  'Not  1 1  I  amused 
myself  with  her;  but  as  for 
marrying — *  He  did  not  finish 
the  sentence,  for  Jack  flew  at 
him  like  a  tiger,  and  flung  him 
head -foremost  down  the  com- 
panion-ladder; whence  Mr.  Bryan 
Montagu  was  picked  up  exten- 
sively bruised,  and  very  careful 
to  give  Jack  as  wide  a  berth  as 
was  compatible  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  ship. 

*  Curse  you  !'  Jack  shouted 
after  him.  *I  don't  believe  she 
would  have  you  at  any  price  !* 
And  yet  it  puzzled  him  to  guess 
why  Dorothy  had  acted  as  she 
did. 

One  week  the  regiment  re- 
mained, after  landing,  at  a  place 
called  Deolalee ;  and  when  they 
went  forward  to  Unapore,  they 
marched  without  Mr.  Bryan  Mon- 
tagu, who  returned  to  England  by 
the  next  steamer.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  India  during  these 
seven  days,  he  said;  but  Jack 
Sinclair  always  felt,  with  a  thrill 
of  satisfaction,  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  return.  Ho 
had  not  forgotten  the  time,  not 
far  distant,  when  Bryan  Montagu 
had  talked  of  the  delights  of  In- 
dia with  what  was  nothing  short 
of  rapture. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Three  years  passed  away  be- 
fore Jack  Sinclair  returned  to  his 
native  shores.  He  did  so  then 
because  he  had  come  into  his  in- 
heritance ;  for  his  father  had  gone 
into  that  higher  region  where 
such  things  as  earthly  riches  and 
troubles  have  no  place.  But  he 
died,  blessing  Jack  to  the  last; 
and  Jack  had  been  sent  for,  reach- 
ing his  home,  alas,  too  late. 

And  so  he  was  no  longer  Jack 
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Sinclair  the  dragoon,  troubled 
with  nnmeToos  debts  and  other 
difficolties,  but  Sinolair  of  Cleve, 
the  owner  of  a  good  estate,  the 
head  of  a  good  county  family.  It 
was  perfectly  astonishing  how 
nice  every  one  seemed  to  find 
him.  The  self- same  people  who 
had  looked  very  much  askance 
at  'that  dreadfully  wild  fellow. 
Jack  Sinclair,*  found  out  that, 
after  all,  young  men  will  be 
young  men,  and  that  wildoats 
are  best  sown.  Some  ladies  even 
went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
wildest  young  men  make  the  best 
husbands.  Those  were  ladies 
with  marriageable  daughters. 

But  they  angled  and  baited 
their  traps  for  him  in  vain.  Jack 
would  have  none  of  them.  His 
mother  remained  the  undisturbed 
mistress  of  Cleve,  and  his  sisters 
declared  he  must  have  left  his 
heart  in  India. 

Jack  said,  'Exactly  so;'  and 
then  they  wondered  why  he 
hadn*t  married  her.  Effie  suggested 
that  perhaps  she  was  married  al- 
ready ;  but  the  more  strong-mind- 
ed Laura  scouted  that  idea  alto- 
gether. She  was  sure  Jack  would 
not  be  such  a  fool  as  that.  Ko, 
depend  upon  it,  Jack  did  not  feel 
altogether  satisfied  about  her. 
Perhaps  her  family  was  not  to 
his  liking.  That  the  lady  might 
be  unwilling,  never  entered  their 
heads.  Was  not  Jack — Sinclair 
— of  Cleve,  with  seven  thousand 
a  year  t 

However,  their  conjectures 
brought  them  no  nearer  to  the 
truth,  since  Jack  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  their  hints,  and  invari- 
ably answered  them  with  the 
same  word,  *  Exactly,* 

'You  ought  to  marry,'  Laura 
told  him  one  day. 

*  Exactly,*  said  Jack  easily. 

'Then  why  don't  youl*  she 
asked.     *  l*m  sure  you're  in  love.* 

'  Exactly.* 


To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  an- 
swer was  discouraging. 

However,  in  love  or  out  of  it, 
Jack  did  not  change  his  condition. 
He  went  about  in  the  character 
of  an  eligible  bachelor,  and  seemed 
to  find  the  position  a  very  plea- 
sant one ;  at  least,  he  certainly 
made  no  attempt  to  alter  it  He 
had  returned  from  India  in  the 
summer,  and  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  seemed  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  make  up  for  the  society 
he  had  missed  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  East.  The  family  at  Cleve 
saw  but  little  of  him  until  Christ- 
mas, when  he  remained  at  home 
a  whole  fortnight.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  went  northwards 
to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  at 
the  house  of  a  man  who  was  in 
the  Cuirassiers  when  he  first  join- 
ed the  regiment.  He  had  a  long 
and  cold  journey,  arriving  about 
an  hour  before  dinner.  Major 
Holroyd  went  out  to  the  door  to 
meet  him,  with  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies for  not  having  been  at  the 
station,  three  miles  away. 

'  The  fact  was,  my  bailiff  came 
in  just  as  I  was  starting  ;  and  as 
his  business  was  urgent — roof  of 
a  cottage  tumbled  in,  worse  luck! 
— why,  I  was  obliged  to  go  round 
and  make  some  arrangements  for 
the  family  until  it  can  be  attend- 
ed to,*  he  explained. 

'  It  really  did  not  matter,' Jack 
answered.  'How  is  Mrs.  Hol- 
royd 1  O,  there  you  are  f  as  he 
followed  his  host  into  the  inner 
halL  '  How  are  you  1 '  And  how*8 
our  old  friend,  Ethel  f 

*  Grown  a  monster,'  Mrs.  Hol- 
royd laughed.  'You'll  see  her 
presently,  no  doubt  You*ll  have 
a  cup  of  tea,  Captain  Sinclair  t  I 
remember  your  old  weakness  for 
it.  I  think  you  must  know  every 
one  here,  excepting  perhaps  Lady 
Beaurivage.' 

Jack  turned  from  a  young  lady 
who  was  greeting  him  effusively 
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"with  a  great  start  Tes,  there 
ehe  was !  The  one  love  of  his 
life.  No  longer  pale,  no  longer 
with  that  look  of  hunted  pain  in 
her  great  azure  eyes;  hnt  calm, 
smiling,  self-possessed;  and  sit- 
ting near  to  her  was  Biyan  Mon- 
tagu. Jack  determined,  as  he 
hdd  out  his  hand  with  a  grave 
bow,  that  his  visit  at  Lark's  Kest 
would  be  cut  short  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  a  plea  of  *  urgent  pri- 
vate affairs.' 

*  Then  you  do  know  her  ]'  Mrs. 
Holroyd  cried,  seeing  the  friendly 
yet  hidf-distant  salutation. 

'  I  used  to  know  Captain  Sin- 
clair/ answered  Lady  Beaurivage 
distinctly,* very  well  indeed ;  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  he  cut 
me.* 

*  Dead  as  a  door-nail,'  Montagu 
affirmed. 

<I  cannot  believe  that/  cried 
Mrs.  Holroyd  emphatically. 

*It  is  quite  true,'  answered 
Lady  Beaurivage  calmly;  *ask 
him  if  it  is  not  so.' 

*  I  won't  ask  you,  Captain  Sin- 
clair, because  I  have  too  much 
faith  in  you  to  believe  it,'  said  the 
hostess. 

'Unfortunately,  it  is  perfectly 
true,'  Jack  returned  gravely. 
•Why  ]'  some  one  asked  thought- 


*  Why  V  he  repeated.  '  0,  you 
must  get  Lady  Beaurivage  to  tell 
you  that !'  at  which  the  young 
countess  blushed  so  vividly  crim- 
son that  every  one  laughed ;  and 
Mrs.  Holroyd,  to  spare  her  further 
confusion,  made  a  move,  and  car- 
ried her  off  to  dress. 

•Of  course  there's  no  truth  in 
all  that  nonsense  about  your  cut- 
ting herf  Major  Holroyd  asked, 
when  he  and  Jack  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  halL 

*  O  yes,  it's  true  enough,'  Jack 
answered  bitterly.  *  If  I'd  known 
she  was  staying  here  I  shouldn't 
have  come,  and  as  it  is  I  think 
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I  had  better  leave  you  to-mor- 
row.' 

•But  what  on  earth  has  she 
donef 

•It  was  just  this  way:  Lady 
Beaurivage  was  engaged  to  me,  and 
jilted  me — for  Montagu.  That's 
the  whole  story,  Holroyd,  and  the 
less  I  see  of  her  for  the  future  the 
better.' 

•Then  why  doesn't  she  marry 
Montagu  V 

'  Sure  I  don't  know,'  Jack  re- 
turned forlornly. 

•  Because,*  Major  Holroyd  con- 
tinued, 'he  has  been  running 
after  her  for  three  years,  to  my 
certain  knowledge.  He  worships 
the  very  ground  she  walks  on,  and 
she  always  seeiiis  as  if  she  detests 
him.  To  be  sure,  one  never  can 
tell  what  a  woman  is  up  to,'  he 
ended ;  •  but  at  all  events,  Jack,  I 
don't  see  that  they  need  drive  you 
away  from  us;  you've  done  no- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.' 

•  No,  exactly,'  Jack  answered. 
•Then  you'll  stay?' 

•  Yes,  I'll  stay,'  holding  out  his 
hand  aud  gripping  his  friend's 
hard,  a  display  of  feeling  of  which 
he  repented  instantly,  and  marched 
off  up-stairs,  wishing  he  hadn't 
made  such  a  fool  of  himself.  All 
the  same  Major  Holroyd,  standing 
staring  reflectively  into  the  fire, 
did  not  consider  he  had  made  a 
fool  of  himself  at  aU. 

•  Queer  concern  that/  he  mut- 
tered. •I'll  keep  an  eye  upon 
them.' 

So  he  did;  but  he  learnt  re- 
markably little.  The  intercourse 
between  Lady  Beaurivage  and  Mr. 
Montagu  was  exactly  as  it  had 
been  sdforetime, — abject  worship 
on  his  part,  pevsistent  snubbing 
on  hers.  Jack  Sinclair  kept  aloof 
from  both  of  them,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  with  small  Ethel, 
a  child  of  ten,  who  had  been  a 
great  pet  of  his  in  the  old  d^yrs, 
before  he  fell  in  love  with  Dorothy 
uu 
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St.  Geoige,  otherwise  Lady  Beaa- 
rivBge-Huid  tune  slipped  on. 

He  came  in  one  afternoon  after 
a  long  day's  hunting,  tired  and 
wety  having  missed  all  the  others 
and  returned  alone.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  hall  he  saw  Lady 
Beauriyage,  with  three  of  the  chil- 
dren clinging  about  her,  coming 
down  the  sturs ;  and  as  he  neyer 
met  her,  if  by  any  chance  he  could 
possibly  avoid  her,  he  slipped  into 
the  library,  thinking  they  would 
be  going  on  to  the  drawing-room. 
A  moment  later,  however,  the  door 
of  the  library  opened*  and  the 
four,  not  seeing  the  red-coated 
figure  in  one  of  the  deep  window- 
seats,  entered  and  went  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  where  was 
the  fireplace.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  get  up  and  go  away,  but  he 
could  not  do  that  without  speak- 
ing to  Dorothy,  and  if  he  did  so 
Etiiel  would  instantly  entreat  him 
to  stay;  therefore  he  remained 
where  he  was,  almost  hidden  by 
the  curtain,  and  listened  patiently 
while  Dorothy  related  a  long  fairy 
tale. 

*  And  then  they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  ever  after,'  said 
the  soft  voice  tenderly,  bringing 
the  story  to  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion. 

<Well,  and  what  thenf  Dick 
asked  eagerly; '  what  then,  Dolly f 

'  0,  nothing  more  than  that,' 
she  answered,  with  a  soft  laugh ; 
*  what  more  would  you  have  V 

*  People  are  always  happy  when 
they  get  married,'  put  in  Ethel 
wisely. 

*  Who  told  you  that  f  Dorothy 
laughed. 

'Captain  Sinclair  said  so,  bo- 
cause  this  moruing  I  told  him 
Jinks  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  he  said,  "  Happy  Jinks  f 
Would  you  like  to  be  maxried, 
Dolly  f 

'  It  would  quite  depend,'  Doro- 
thy said  guardedly. 


'If  it  was  Mr.  MontaguT  Ethel 
suggested. 

'  0  no,  not  at  all !' very  emphatic- 
ally. 

*J£  it  was   Captain  Sinclair? 
He's  very  nice,  you  know,  Dolly.' 

'Ishef 

'  I  like  Captain  Sinclair  best  of 
any  one  I  know,'  Ethel  returned 
critically ;  '  and  he's  got  the  pret- 
tiest dressing-case  I  ever  saw. 
And  he's  going  to  buyme  awatch 
and  chain  when  he  goes  back  to 
town, — a  real  one,  you  know ;  so,. 
Dick,  you  may  have  the  old  one 
mother's  keeping  for  me.  I  say,. 
Dolly,  if  it  was  Captain  Sindairf 

'Captain  Sinclsar  would  not 
have  me,'  said  Lady  Beaurivage,. 
with  what  sounded  to  Jack  like  a 


<ril  ask  him  if  you  Uke,'£thfil 
cried  obligingly. 

*No,  thank  you/  with  a  genu-- 
ine  laugh. 

'  Tell  us  another  story,  Dolly,, 
do,'  put  in  Jim  imploringly. 

'Do you  know  that  the  bell  has 
rung  for  the  nuraery-tea,'  Lady 
Beaurivage  asked,  '  and  that  you 
were  promised  some  honey  f 

'  I  forgot  Come,  Dick,  Ethel, 
let  us  go;*  and  away  the  three 
youngsters  scampered,  leaviag  the 
library  to  the  other  two  occu- 
pants. 

'  And  so  they  got  married  and 
lived  happily  ever  after,'  said  one 
of  them,  moving  forward  into  the 
firelight 

Lady  Beaurivage  started  vio- 
lently, and  jumped  up  firom  her 
seat 

*I  did  not  know  you  were 
there,'  she  exclaimed  confosedly, 
wondering  anxiously  if  he  had 
heard  what  Ethel  said  about  him- 
self. 

'My  Httle  friend  Ethel,'he  said 
coolly,  'asked  you  if  you  would 
like  to  marry  Montagu*  and  you 
said,  "O  no,  not  at  all  r  Kit  is 
not  too  impertinent^  may  I  ask 
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why  you  did  not  give  the  same 
leply  when  she  asked  you  another 
question  f 

Lady  BeaunTage  remained  si* 
lent,  and  Jack  continued : 

'Would  not  the  same  reply  haye 
done!  And  how  is  it  you  have 
not  married  Montagu  V 

'IJgh  r  cried  Lady  Beaurivage, 
without  much  dignity,  but  with  i 
Tfiiy  large  amount  of  ezpiession, 
at  which  Jack  laughed  out  aloud. 
It  might  be  that  the  laugh  gave 
her  courage^  but  certain  it  is  that 
she  put  out  her  two  pretty  hands 
with  an  imploring  gesture,  and 
Mteredy '  Don't  be  cross  with  me 
any  more,  Jack  f  She  seemed  to 
haye  part(Bd  with  her  dignity  alto- 
gether. 

A  heart  of  adamant  must  haye 
melted  before  those  azure  eyes 
shining  through  a  mist  of  tears ; 


and  Jack's  heart  was  not  of  an 
adamantine  quality,  so  far  as  Do- 
rothy was  concerned ;  and  so  some- 
how his  arms  found  their  way 
round  her,  and  the  golden  head 
was  pillowed  on  his  breast. 

'  What  did  you  do  it  for  V  he 
asked  after  a  while,  without  much 
regard  for  grammar. 

And  then  she  told  him  of  the 
conyersation  she  oyerheard,  and 
how  she  had  determined  to  pay 
the  Lady-Eliller  out  in  his  own 
coin,  neyer  considering  that  Jack 
would  object. 

'  And  I  thought  afterwards,'  she 
stammered,  'that  perhaps  you  only 
wanted  an  excuse  to  get  out  of 
it' 

'  O  my  darling  T  Jack  cried  re- 
proachfully. 

And  so  they  were  married,  and 
liyed  happily  oyer  afterwards. 


A  SEAWEED  SONG. 

Ilw  *  EapleeCelU  Speciosa,*  an  exquisitely  beaatif al  marine  production  of  the  Al^- 
noid  iunilj,  is  foand  in  the  seas  sanonnding  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  callea  bj 
the  natives  ^Tenns's  flower-basket.' 


I  SAID  to  Eugenie,  the  fairest  of  maidens, 

*  I  yisit  to-moirow  my  seaside  retreat. 

0|  teU  mCy  I  prithee,  what  gift  may  I  yenture 
On  homeward  returning  to  lay  at  thy  feet  V 

She  smiled  at  my  question,  and  laughingly  answeredi 

*  It  rained  on  St.  Swithin's,  so  be  this  thy  task. 
To  bring  a  barometer  back  from  the  ocean  : 

A  handful  of  seaweed  is  all  that  I  ask.' 

I  wandered  all  day  at  the  foot  of  the  sea-difEs, 

O'er  sands  and  o'er  shingle  and  slimy  rocks  green ; 

Alas,  all  in  yaan,  for  no  weed  I  discoyezed 
That  fit  was  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  my  queen. 
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At  nightfall  dejected  I  threw  myself  sadly 

And  wearily  down  at  full  length  on  the  strand ; 

The  evening  was  balmy,  the  fall  moon  shone  brightly, 
And  bathed  in  its  beams  both  the  sea  and  the  land. 

On  ocean's  broad  bosom  a  pathway  of  glory 

Stretched  out  to  the  junction  of  water  and  sky. 

Like  Eugenie's  tresses,  reflecting  the  heavens, 

Kedoubling  the  splendour  that  shone  firom  on  high. 

The  violet  hue  of  the  arched  vault  above  me, 
EecaUing  her  eyes,  set  my  heart  all  aflame ; 

The  lover-like  waves,  as  they  wooed  the  coy  shingle 
With  kisses  and'  sighs,  sofUy  murmured  her  name. 

But  still  I  felt  sad,  when  I  thought  empty-handed 
To  her  Td  return ;  so  bewailing  my  fkte, 

I  called  upon  Venus,  fair  goddess,  to  aid  me, 
And  pity  to  take  on  my  woe-begone  state. 

Scarce  breathed  was  the  wish,  when  a  wondrous  commotion 
Arose  in  the  midst  of  the  glory-lit  way ; 

And  a  fountain  of  gold,  rising  swift  to  the  heavens, 
Dissolved  all  at  once  into  jewel-like  sprsje. 

From  out  of  the  mist  shone  a  form  like  Eugenie's, 
Its  beauty  celestial,  a  goddess  confessed ; 

Her  voice,  soft  and  low  as  the  sigh  of  a  ze|^yr, 
In  musical  accents,  me,  awestruck,  adde^sed : 

^  Behold  in  us,  mortal,  the  Qoddess  of  Beauty !  "^ 

We  heard  thy  sad  plaint,  borne  to  us  on  the  breeze  ; 
The  gift  thou  desirest  we've  torn  fix)nxAhe  coral 
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That  builds  in  the  depths  of  the  mpxi  southern 

Here,  take  to  Eugenie,  the  maid  who  possesses 
llie  girdle  of  beauty  that  long  time  was  ouis. 

The  last  of  the  gifts  left  for  Venus  to  ofifor 

Her  rival  on  earth — 'tis  her  basket  o/flou:er8.K 

rs  a:  b,  o. 
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THE  STBANGEST  JOURNEY  OF  MY  LIFE. 


I  AM  about  to  recount  a  story  which 
will  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
romantic  and  improbable.  My 
readers,  however,  will  not  be  slow 
to  detect  the  solid  basis  on  which 
this  narratiye  reposes.  It  will  re- 
count the  longest  and  the  oddest 
journey,  or  series  of  journeys,  which 
I  ever  took  in  my  life.  It  will  be 
seen  also  that  it  was  a  journey 
crowned  with  very  happy  and  tri- 
umphant results. 

My  readers  will  accuse  me  of 
being  a  pergon  of  a  peculiarly  sen- 
timental and  susceptible  nature. 
They  will  look  upon  it  as  a  tale  of 
unparalleled  and  unheard-of  folly. 
I  have  too  much  humility  of  cha- 
racter to  disavow  the  charge.  I, 
however,  salve  my  conscience 
through  the  fact  that  the  sweetest 
of  beings,  by  whom  this  imputa- 
tion covld  be  most  effectively 
brought,  has  entirely  forgiven  me. 
Also,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
adage  that  those  may  laugh  who 
win,  I  may  venture  to  tell  my  story 
with  a  laughiog  heart. 

There  is  this  additional  extenua- 
tion— that,  at  the  time  my  story 
commences,  I  was  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  and  that  my  brain  was 
the  weakest  part  of  me.  I  had 
been  going  abroad  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  for  which  I  had  a 
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nomination,  but  for  which  also  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  pass  a 
severe  examination.  There  was 
no  competition,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
hardest  of  competitive  examina- 
tions could  scarcely  have  been 
more  severe.  Now  my  whole 
moral  nature  has  always  been  tho- 
roughly opposed  to  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations.  All  my 
previous  line  of  life  had  been  op- 
posed to  it.  I  knew  Paris  and  Paris- 
ian society  thoroughly.  I  was  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  chan- 
ceries of  two  or  three  embassies. 
I  flattered  myself  that  in  all  essen- 
tial points  I  should  make  as  good 
a  diplomatist  as  any  of  them — much 
better  than  two  or  three  fellows 
whom  I  could  mention  neither  so 
good  nor  so  good-looking  as  my- 
self. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  fright- 
ful quantity  of  work  to  be  done  : 
international  or  public  law,  all 
modem  history,  all  the  treaties  of 
all  the  countries,  not  to  mention 
languages  and  literature.  Now  I 
had  always  been  a  boating,  yacht- 
ing, cricketing  man,  and  to  take 
me  out  of  the  fresh  air  and  nail  me 
to  my  books  for  ten  hours  a  day 
was  an  extreme  instance  of  cruelty 
to  animals.  The  animal  nature 
succumbed.     The  spirit  was  will- 
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ing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  I 
passed  mj  examination,  hot  very 
soon  after  that  yictorions  exaniina- 
tion  I  was  taken  ill.  I  got  wet 
through  one  daj.  If  my  whole 
constitation  had  not  been  thorough- 
ly undermined  by  that  process  of 
examination,  as  injurious  as  Span- 
ish or  ItaUan  blood-letting,  I 
should  haye  thrown  ofif  the  efiects 
of  the  rain  as  easily  as  a  dog  or  a 
duck.  I  had  an  attack  of  fever, 
and  the  fever  flew  to  my  over- 
wrought brain,  and  became  brain- 
fever.  By  the  advice  of  my  phy- 
sicians I  applied  for  and  obtained 
furlough  for  nine  months.  I 
wanted  rest  and  change  of  scene, 
so  they  said,  and  I  went  down  to 
stay  a  little  time  at  Clifton,  where 
I  had  friends. 

I  had  one  friend  in  particular, 
who  will  figure  in  this  unvarnished 
narrative,  and  whom  I  beg  to  in- 
troduce to  my  readers  under  the 
somewhat  impoBing  title  of  Lord 
Qeorge  Erskine.  But,  bless  your 
hearts,  ho  was  no  lord  at  all. 
George  Erskine  was  no  more  the 
son  of  a  duke  or  marquis  than  he 
was  the  E6n  of  a  gun.  But  his 
parents  had  the  devotion  of  the 
British  Philistine  for  Debrett. 
They  hit  upon  a  plan  for  making 
their  eon  a  lord.  They  adopted 
the  queer  plan  of  having  him  chris- 
tened Lord  George.  Their  osten- 
sible reason  was  that  their  cub  had 
expectations  from  a  distant  connec- 
tion. I  don't  quite  believe  that 
statement.  At  any  rate,  in  that 
case  Lord  George  Erskine  never 
came  in  for  SwifVs  beatitude, 
*  Blessed  is  he  who  expecteth  no- 
thing, for  he  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed.' Certainly,  to  judge  by 
his  chronic  impecuniosity.  Lord 
George  had  never  come  in  for  any- 
thing good.  But  we  called  him 
the  noble  lord,  the  peer,  the  baron, 
the  right  honourable,  and  so  on, 
at  all  which  terms  poor  Erskine 
was  greatly  flattered.     If  anybody 


was  taken  in  and  called  him  <my 
lord'  his  face  was  perfectly  fanny 
from  delight.  If  he  was  spoken  of 
as  an  esquire,  he  would  explain 
that  every  lord  by  courtesy  was 
only  an  esquire  legally.  We  all 
had  our  little  joke  at  him.  He 
had  thought  fit  to  attach  himself 
to  me,  to  say  the  truth,  in  a  some- 
what parasitic  manner.  I  had  not 
his  advantages  of  social  rank ;  but 
then  I  had  ^e  vulgarian  advantage 
of  a  good  deal  of  ready  money. 
When  I  state  that  my  official 
salary  from  a  grateful  country 
would  be  160L  per  annum,  and 
that  would  not  begin  until  I  com- 
menced my  duties  as  an  aitaehiy 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
spend  a  good  many  hundreds  in 
order  to  cany  out  the  idea  of  the 
oflice,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
really  necessary  that  I  should  have 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Erskine 
was  a  capital  fellow  to  fetch  and 
carry.  I  never  naet  any  poodle 
who  did  it  better.  He  had  no 
serious  aims  and  interests  in  life, 
but  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
hold  quite  a  doggy  attachment 
towards  me.  If  he  found  me  out 
he  would  stand  like  a  terrier  out- 
side the  door  of  my  Oxford  rooms 
until  such  time  as  I  should  return. 
I  think  he  was  alive  to  his  own 
interests,  but  I  am  also  convinced 
that  he  had  mine  at  heart  as  well. 
I  had  invited  him  to  come  and  be 
my  guest  for  a  month  or  six  weeks' 
holiday.  Of  course  I  should  pay 
all  his  bills,  and  had  also  tipped 
him  a  cheque. 

There  are  certain  mental  and  spiri- 
tual states  closely  dependent  upon 
bodily  states.  As  people  say,  I 
was  as  weak  as  a  rat  Of  course 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  getting  well  and 
getting  vll ;  but  as  there  is  an  equi- 
nox in  spring  and  autumn,  so  there 
is  an  exact  parallel  of  bodily  condi- 
tion in  the  periods  of  disease  and 
convalescence.      My   illness    had 
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been  very  serionS)  and  I  gathered 
health  but  slowly.  I  was  weak,  if 
yon  wiUy  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  I  could  not  read  a 
noble  passage  in  a  book  bat  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  could  not 
even  read  of  an  accident  in  the 
newspapers  but  I  realised  it  in  a 
morbid  fashion.  .1  found  myself 
endeavouring  to  write  long  loying 
letters  to  my  friends,  but  failed  to 
finish  them,  and  commenced  one  or 
two  sonnets,  but  did  not  possess 
sufficient  intellectual  energy  to 
turn  them  off  with  the  true  Italian 
correctness.  Bat  I  seemed  to  hear 
every  sound  with  preternatural 
acuteness.  My  soul  drank  in  with 
delight  the  beauty  of  the  sunshine 
and  shadows,  of  the  opening 
flowers,  of  the  gleaming  waters. 
I  would  often  have  fits  of  long 
dreamy  meditations.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  George  Erskine  was 
veiy  kind  to  me ;  he  watched  and 
knew  my  moods  and  ways,  and 
never  interfered  with  me  unless  it 
was  for  my  own  good.  Not  being 
strong  enough  to  walk,  I  was 
wheeled  about  the  downs  in  a 
bath-chair.  And  in  the  early  sum- 
mer those  downs  and  cliffs  were 
lovely  indeed.  I  shall  never  for- 
get tilie  long  arcaded  path  to  the 
fountain,  the  mural  walls  of  the 
tidal  Avon,  the  suspension-bridge 
so  lightly  poised  aloft,  and  the 
Leigh  Woods  in  their  abundant 
leafiness  on  the  farther  side.  I 
was  to  take  steel  and  quinine  and 
to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible;  and  though  I  walked 
and  drove  occasionally,  the  bath- 
chair  was  my  usual  mode  of  taking 
the  air.  I  was  especially  enjoined 
to  avoid  all  fatigue.  So  two  or 
three  hours  were  spent  every  morn- 
ing on  that  springy  turf,  wandering 
away  over  the  cliffs  and  Dardham 
Downs  as  far  as  Cook's  Folly,  and 
on  the  high-roads  beyond,  where 
past  the  estuary  Avon  I  saw  '  that 
broad  water  of  the  west'  and  the 


blue  outlines  of  the  Welsh  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn 
sea. 

One  day  my  chair  had  been 
brought  to  a  stand  very  near  the 
Observatory.  Thence  there  was  a 
wide  panoramic  view  over  the 
Somersetshire  hills.  I  had  a 
volume  of  Browning  in  my  hands, 
but  my  thoughts  had  wandered 
from  my  book  as  I  watched  the 
landscape,  and  the  sense  of  the 
greatness  and  awe  and  mystery  of 
things  gathered  moodily  about  my 
soul. 

And  there  came  up  the  little 
path  a  young  lady  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 

A  glance  was  cast  at  me.  In- 
deed, I  had  all  the  appearance  of 
an  invalid,  although  the  tide  of 
health  was  returning,  as  surely  as 
at  that  very  moment  hundreds  of 
feet  below  there  was  a  slight  stir 
on  the  muddy  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Avon,  which  prophesied  that 
they  would  soon  fill  their  urn 
within  those  western  hills. 

The  glance  which  I  obtained 
revealed  to  me  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  fairest  of  faces.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  just  the  beauty  of 
the  face,  though  I  have  now  learned 
to  look  on  it  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  faces ;  but  there  was  something 
so  spiritual  and  kind  in  the  look, 
so  courteous  and  graceful,  such 
sapphire  eyes,  such  dignity  and 
womanliness  of  feature,  that  I  felt 
as  if  all  the  strength  and  sweetness 
of  the  coming  summer  were  ga- 
thered in  full  affluence  around  me. 
The  magic  touch  of  a  new-born 
feeling  concealed  the  fountains  of 
life,  and  I  felt  a  rush  of  new  emo- 
tion and  power  throughout  my 
being. 

They  rapidly  descended  the 
path,  and  I  suppose  the  old  gen- 
tleman, since  he  could  no  longer 
see  me,  forgot  that  I  might  be 
able  to  hear ;  but  I  heard  him  say, 

<  That  young  man  does  not  look 
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as  if  he  were  yerj  long  for  this 
world.' 

And  tones  were  wafted  back  fall 
of  pity  and  sympathy  that  thrilled 
me  to  the  heart 

'  0,  you  most  not  say  that ! 
Poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  may  get 
oyer  it.' 

This  Httle  bit  of  dialogue  im- 
pressed me  mach.  I  began  to 
realise  a  dim  fear,  which  I  know 
had  been  entertained,  that  my 
sharp  illness  might  prove  a  chronic 
trouble  which  might  darken  and 
shorten  my  days.  But  the  gentle 
words  which  I  had  heard  bore  in- 
finite balm  and  healing.  And  all 
my  soul  went  out  to  meet  that 
lovely  face,  those  kindly  accents. 
'And  if  ever  I  do  recover,'  I 
breathed  to  myself,  <  that  angel  and 
no  other  shall  become  my  wife,  if 
I  can  only  win  her.' 

I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vague  dream, 
from  which  I  was  aroused  by  a 
remark  of  Erskine's,  that  the 
young  party  wasn't  half  a  bad- 
lookiDg  girl.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  rebuked  him  for  his  un- 
seemly flippancy.  But  none  the 
less  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  come. 

I  had  rushed  upon  my  destiny,  I 
had  met  my  fate.  That  much- 
derided  event,  love  at  first  sight, 
had  really  befallen  me.  You  might 
abuse  such  a  notion,  you  might 
argue  against  it,  you  might  dis- 
prove it ;  but  there  it  was,  an  ulti- 
mate fact  which  you  could  not  dis- 
prove, and  which  you  could  not 
get  over.  I  never  wish  to  deride 
such  a  fact     Indeed,  why  should 

II  I  am  glad  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  such  happiness 
comes ;  and  I  think  those  are  to 
bo  pitied  who  have  no  such  ex- 
perience. To  me  it  was  a  blessed 
experience.  It  came  just  at  a 
time  when  my  destiny  needed  to 
be  guided  into  a  fresh  course, 
when  such  a  bright  and  absorbing 
interest  could  save  me.  A  new  star 
aro3e  on  the  horizon  of  my  life. 


Each  morning  awoke  with  a  fresh- 
ened interest  in  life ;  the  opening 
summer,  with  its  melodies  and  per- 
fumes, seemed  to  harmonise  with 
this  fresh  chapter  of  my  life.  My 
thought  was,  '  If  I  could  only  find 
her  I  if  I  could  only  find  her  f 
Bat  although  I  was  always  moving 
about  Clifton,  it  seemed  destined 
that  the  fair  vision  crossed  my 
path  no  more. 

One  day  my  chair  was  being 
wheeled  along  the  Mall  at  Clifton, 
with  my  faithful  and  noble  friend, 
Lord  George,  by  my  side,  when  his 
lordship  drew  up  suddenly,  and 
made  tiie  following  observation : 

'  By  Jove,  that's  my  pretty  girl 
over  again !' 

The  chairman,  trained  to  stop 
when  any  occasion  of  interest 
turned  up,  came  to  an  immediate 
pause. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  at 
all  about  the  portrait.  It  was  that 
of  the  young  lady  of  whom  I  had 
obtained  a  passing  glimpse  on  the 
downs.  It  was  an  excellent  por- 
trait, a  real  triumph  of  the  photo- 
grapher's art.  But  its  fidelity  to 
that  passing  glimpse  which  I  had 
obtained  was  the  wonderful  charm 
of  the  portrait  to  myself.  How 
commonplace  and  uninteresting 
seemed  all  the  other  photographs 
compared  to  this  !  I  did  not  stop 
to  consider  that  there  might  be 
other  persons  in  the  world  to 
whom  some  other  photograph 
might  have  a  special  attraction, 
and,  compared  with  this,  even  this 
adored  photograph  of  mine  might 
seem  commonplace  and  uninterest- 
mg.  And  yet,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can 
be  any  people  so  thoroughly  dense 
and  unappreciative  that  they  could 
not  see  the  surpassing  absolute 
loveliness  of  this  peerless  face. 

I  took  Lord  George's  arm  and 
strolled  into  the  shop. 

'You  have  some  capital  por- 
tia'ts  in  your  window.' 
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*  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  specialty 
for  yeiy  correct  portraits,  sir.  We 
have  aU  the  elite  of  the  place,  both 
residents  and  visitors.  We  have 
got  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  sir. 
Uncommon  well  he  takes,  to  be 
sore.  When  Midhat  Pasha  was 
here  we  took  him,  and  uncommon- 
ly pleased  he  was ;  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.' 

•Would  you  kindly  bring  out. 
those  in  that  pane  of  glass )' 

A  shopman  handed  down  the 
photographs,  and  I  had  the  delight 
of  leisurely  examining  the  photo- 
graph. 

*  And  who  is  this  V  I  inquired ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  betrayed 
eagerness  and  anxiety  in  my  voice 
and  manner. 

'  I  am  sure  I  don^t  know,'  an- 
swered the  insensate  and  insensible 
shopman.  *  Jim,  do  you  know  ?' 
addressing  a  clerk  or  another  of 
the  assistants  who  was  at  the  desk. 

*  We  may  not  have  the  name,' 
said  the  photographer.  '  They 
came  in  and  was  very  pleased  with 
the  one  that  was  taken,  and  or- 
dered a  dozen  negatives.  The 
young  lady  took  uncommon  well ; 
and  I  thought  it  so  good  a  photo- 
graph, that  I  kept  one  back  to  put 
it  in  the  window.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  we  might  have  the  name 
in  the  ledger,  where  the  dozen 
were  to  be  sent.' 

'  You  would  greatly  oblige  me 
if  you  would  refer  to  jour  books. 
I  have  a  particular  reason  for  want- 
ing to  know.' 

The  good-natured  clerk  referred 
to  the  ledger. 

'I  can't  make  quite  sure,  we 
have  had  so  many  people  taken  of 
late.  I  rather  think  that  this  is 
the  one,  *'  General  Bulstrode,  Clif- 
ton Down  Hotel" ' 

There  was  an  obvious  absurdity 
in  connecting  this  fair  young  face 
with  a  weather-beaten  old  general. 

*  Perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  BuLstrode,' 
said  the  unfeeling  Erskine.  '  Such 


things  happen,  we  know.  Decem- 
ber and  May,  and  that  style  of 
thing.' 

I  repudiated  the  unworthy  sug- 
gestion. My  moral  instinct  told 
me  that  I  could  never  have  perpe- 
trated an  attachment  to  another 
man's  wife. 

'I  suppose  you  could  let  me 
have  this  photograph,'  I  said,  '  on 
my  paying  you  your  usual  price  V 

*  O  dear  me,  no,  sir.  That  would 
be  quite  irregular.  We  just  keep 
one,  sir,  supposing  that  our  parties 
don't  object,  to  put  in  the  shop- 
window.  Sometimes  they  come 
and  ask  us  to  take  it  out  again. 
A  good  many  people  like  to  have 
their  photographs  sold,  but  others 
do  net  care  for  it  a  bit;  and  a 
respectable  photographer  would 
hardly  sell  it  without  permission.' 

*  I  would  willingly  give  you  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  for  this  one.' 

'  That  is  a  very  handsome  price, 
sir,  and  I  should  not  mind  selling. 
At  the  same  time  the  photograph 
is  such  an  extremely  good  one, 
that  it  is  really  worth  that,  or  more 
than  that,  as  an  advertisement  to 
our  business.  But  I  don't  mind 
asking  the  General,  or  asking  the 
General  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  will 
permit.' 

I  did  not  think  that  there  was 
much  chance  of  an  uncompro- 
mising General's  assent.  And  I 
was  anxious  to  secure  my  prize  at 
once. 

*It  was  hardly  worth  while 
troubling  the  General,'  I  said. 
'  Just  once  in  a  way  you  might  not 
mind  departing  from  your  rule. 
It  is  a  very  proper  rule,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  beauty  of  a  rule  is  that  it 
always  has  its  exception.' 

The  shopman  laughed  and  let 
me  have  the  photograph ;  and  with 
this  treasure-trove  I  made  my  joy- 
ous exit. 

That  photograph  was  a  treasure- 
trove  to  me.  I  really  became 
very  fond  of  this  photograph,  talked 
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to  it  a  great  deal,  and  made  myself 
generallj  ridiculouB  oyer  it.  I 
knew  a  fellow  who  always  tra- 
relied  with  his  JianMs  photo- 
graph. '  Good-moming,  my  dear 
Ellen/  he  used  to  say  to  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
*  Good-night,  sweet  Ellen,'  the 
last  thing  at  night.  He  talked  to 
the  photograph  so  mnch,  that  he 
really  came  to  heliere  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  photograph  did  not 
speak  to  him  again  was  because, 
like  the  celebrated  parrot,  it  was 
too  much  occapied  with  thinking. 
I  haye  also  heard  the  story  of  a 
man  who  was  ordered  abroad  with 
his  regiment,  and  who  took  his 
wife's  photograph  with  him.  He 
declared  on  his  return  that  4e  had 
neyer  failed  to  salute  the  photo- 
graph; but  his  wife  rather  con- 
founded him  by  exhibiting  the  ar- 
ticle, which  she  had  stealthily  with- 
drawn from  the  case  before  his 
departure. 

Now  this  photograph,  I  may 
truly  ayer,  became  my  inseparable 
companion,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
accompanied  me  through  a  great 
rariety  of  scenery  and  incident  in 
search  of  its  divine  original.  I  had 
a  horrible  dread,  in  spite  of  my 
inner  consciousness,  that  the  ori- 
ginal might  prove— Mrs.  General 
Bulstrode !  in  which  case  all  my 
summer  day-dreams  would  pass 
away. 

My  noble  friend  charged  him- 
self with  the  duty  of  investigating 
the  matter.  He  investigated  it 
with  all  the  zeal  of  an  amateur  de- 
tective, and  in  a  day  or  two  he  was 
able  to  report  substantial  results. 
I  need  not  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sion respecting  the  Mrs.  General 
Bulstrode  theory.  There  was 
such  a  lady,  oldish  and  very  yellow, 
who  moved  about  with  the  General 
on  his  travels  from  place  to  place  ; 
but  when  actually  resident  at  any 
particular  place,  partook  of  as  lit- 
tle locomotion  as  possible.     The 


young  lady  was  named  Cecilia 
Manning,  the  daughter  of  Mis. 
General  Bulstrode  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  General  and  hb 
wife  had  lately  returned  from  In- 
dia, and  met  the  young  lady,  who 
had  been  at  school  and  afterwards 
lived  with  an  aunt.  They  had  re- 
solved to  travel  about  for  some 
time,  and  were  going  to  travel  in 
the  west  of  England  and  after- 
wards go  abroad.  I  really  gave 
Erskine  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
all  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  to 
hit  upon  some  plan  of  utilising 
them.  He  had  managed  to  find 
out  that  they  were  going  to 
Torquay,  and  on  to  the  Land's 
End. 

So  the  time  comes  that  we  start 
for  Torquay,  a  memorable  journey. 
We  are  at  Exeter.  We  enter  the 
vast  station  of  St  David's.  There 
is  all  the  confusion  of  a  great 
junction.  There  is  the  rush  and 
hurry  and  tramp  of  many  pas- 
sengers. Past  the  broad  pleasant 
Exe;  past  the  pleasant  prospect 
overlooked  by  the  cathedral  towers ; 
a  glance  seaward  across  the  water 
to  Exmouth ;  a  glance  landwards 
towards  the  towers  of  Powder- 
ham  Castle  in  the  embosoming 
woods.  Then  we  come  to  what 
is  surely  the  prettiest  bit  of  rail- 
way travelling  in  the  whole  countiy, 
where  the  line  runs  directly  oppo- 
site the  English  Channel,  and  the 
wind  drives  the  seaspray  into  onr 
faces,  and  the  seabirds  are  aboat 
the  carriage-windows,  and  we  drive 
through  tunnel  after  tunnel  of  the 
red  sandstone.  We  change  car- 
riages at  Newton  Junction,  and 
then,  through  a  country  of  streams 
and  gardens  and  rich  fields  and 
magnificent  timber,  we  come  to 
Torre  and  to  Torquay. 

Torquay  was  a  very  sweet  r^ion. 
The  blue  of  the  sea,  the  red  of  the 
sandstone,  the  green  of  the  foliage 
commingled  very  nobly,  and  made 
up  a  perfect  pictare.     I  had  never 
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been  there  before,  and  I  had  hardly 
any  idea  that  England  owned  anj- 
thing  60  beaniifnl.  It  was  more 
like  one  of  the  Italian  lakes,  as 
beautiful  in  its  waj  as  Como  or 
Lngano.  I  went  to  one  of  the  big 
hotels ;  but  then  the  place  was  fuU 
of  big  hotels.  I  thought  I  had  bet- 
ter go  to  the  veij  biggest  of  them, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  the  names 
I  wanted  on  the  yisitors'  list,  or 
perhaps  meeting  these  visitors 
themselyes  at  the  table  dClidte. 
However,  I  was  altogether  disap- 
pointed. Torquay  is  all  up-hill  or 
down-hill.  It  boasts  a  vehicle  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  called  a  midge.  A 
bath-chair  was  out  of  the  question 
in  this  kind  of  country.  I  had  a 
relay  of  midges,  and  scoured  all 
the  country.  The  time  of  the 
year  was  rather  unpropitious  to 
my  design.  In  the  winter  people 
settle  down  in  domiciles  and  stay 
a  ]^ng  time.  But  in  the  summer 
tourists  come  on  flying  visits.  They 
only  come  for  short  periods,  and 
get  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 
I  had  to  study  the  county  maps 
as  carefully  as  if  I  had  been  a 
Prussian  Uhlan,  and  as  if  the 
Prussians  were  meditating  a  de- 
scent' on  Torbay  after  the  old 
fashion  of  William  of  Orange. 
There  was  so  much  that  a  tourist 
could  do  if  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Torquay  and  investi- 
gated the  country.  He  might  go 
backwards  along  the  lovely  combes, 
by  which  lay  the  road  to  the  es- 
tuary waters  of  the  Teign ;  or  he 
might  take  a  railway  that  led  on 
to  the  wild  region  of  Dartmoor 
and  the  girdle  of  lovely  counties 
that  surround  it  Or  he  might 
take  the  Torbay  railway  to  the  old- 
fashioned  town  of  Dartmouth,  and 
either  go  up  the  river  Dart  with 
its  Rhinelike  scenery,  or  go 
through  the  most  sequestered  part 
of  England,  the  Southern  Hams. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  took  in  the 
whole  character  of  the  ground,  and 


was  carefully  looking  up  the  strate- 
gic places.  But  then  the  great 
point  was  to  ascertain  where  the 
rampageous  old  General  and  his 
party  might  be  located.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  for  Lord  George 
to  investigate  the  hotels.  It  was 
only  consuming  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  brandies-and-sodas,  a  task 
to  which  my  noble  friend  felt  him- 
self perfectly  equal,  especially  when 
it  was  not  done  at  his  own  expense. 
But  all  around  Torquay  there  were 
innumerable  villas  nestled  in  groves 
and  gardens,  each  house  islanded, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  separate  domain, 
where  Cecilia  might  be  embowered 
like  the  Sleeping  Princess  in  the 
woods,  very  Hesperian  fruit  i 

I  lingered  a  good  bit  of  time 
at  Torquay.  Erskine  and  I  made 
some  charming  excursions  in  com- 
pany, and  then  to  economise  time 
we  took  separate  routes.  My  health 
was  progressing  famously,  but  I 
was  still  obliged  to  elect  the  easier 
places.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  Dart.  We  had  a  spell  of 
lovely  weather,  and  the  little 
steamer  was  so  popular  and  so 
crowded,  that  I  thoaght  it  quite 
worth  my  while  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  going  from  Dartmouth 
to  Totnes,  and  from  Totnes  to 
Dartmouth.  I  did  not  see  the 
Balstrode  party,  and  even  if  I  had 
it  would  have  been  of  little  use.  I 
felt  that  I  should  not  be  of  much 
use  to  myself  without  the  friendly 
aid  of  my  noble  or  ignoble  friend. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had  an  incurable 
shyness.  And  I  was  still  so  in- 
firm, that  even  if  I  met  them  I 
should,  by  myself,  be  quite  helpless 
in  finding  out  anything  about  their 
movements.  Now  Erskine,  if 
necessary,  would  rush  among  the 
horses'  hoofs  at  any  time.  He 
realised  the  Horatian  line : 

'Grseculns  esuriens,  si  in  coelnm  jusieris, 
ibit.' 

Actually  on  the  Newton  plai- 
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form,  one  day,  we  had  a  great 
opportunity  and  lost  it.  We  had 
been  running  up  to  Dartmoor,  seen 
the  great  prison  where  the  'on- 
fortunate  nobleman  was  languish- 
ing/ and  had  gladdened  our  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  some  of  the 
seventy  dark  streams  that  rise  on 
the  moor.  We  had  determined 
to  go  on  to  the  south-west,  eyen 
to  the  seas  above  the  lost  kingdom 
of  Lyonesse.  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man came  rushing  up. 

'Take  your  seats,  gentlemen!' 
cried  the  station-master,  as  we 
were  delaying  in  looking  up  our 
traps. 

At  this  moment  a  lovely  face, 
the  face  of  the  lady  of  the  photo- 
graph, was  shown  at  the  window 
of  a  first-class  carriage. 

Erskine,  with  the  acumen  of 
a  generalissimo,  observed  that 
there  were  several  vacant  places  in 
the  broad-gauge  carriage. 

'What  class,  gentlemen?*  said 
the  guard. 

Alas,  we  had  only  second-class 
tickets ! 

'This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way;' 
and  we  were  hurried  onwards  to 
another  part  of  the  train. 

I  suggested,  even  in  the  huny  of 
the  moment,  that  we  would  go 
first  class. 

'  Ko  time  to  change  your  tickets 
now,  gentlemen.  You  must  get 
in  ;  we  are  twenty  minutes  behind 
time  already.' 

And  we  were  literally  thrust 
into  the  carriage,  and  in  another 
minute  the  train  was  madly  rush- 
ing forward  in  a  frantic  attempt 
to  recover  that  lost  twenty  minutes. 

I  looked  around  me  and  took 
stock  of  the  other  occupants  of 
the  carriage.  There  was  a  nice- 
mannered  pleasant  girl  in  one 
comer  of  the  carriage,  who  might 
have  been  a  lady's-maid  or  nursery 
governess,  and  one  or  two  people 
who  evidently  belonged  to  the 
grade  of  domestic  servants.     This 


is  truly  said  to  be  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  second  class  travelling, 
that  you  so  often  meet  with  the 
domestics  of  the  first-class  travel- 
lers. You  have  frequently  much 
pleasanter  and  more  refined  com- 
pany in  the  third  class  than  you 
have  in  the  second.  There  was  a 
young  footman,  I  remember,  who 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  singing 
'  Champagne  Charley  is  my  name' 
in  a  ridiculous  and  self  assertbg 
manner.  He  endeavoured,  after 
his  musical  efforts,  to  make  him- 
self conversational  to  the  young 
lady  in  the  comer,  who  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  his  party,  and  by 
no  means  encouraged  his  advances. 
I  observed  that  she  was  occupied 
with  reading  the  Guardian,  and 
was  much  amused  by  obsenring 
the  evident  interest  with  which  she 
entered  into  the  clerical  corres- 
pondence. As  for  myself,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  one  of  my  dreamy '  moo^g' 
fits,  wondering  how  I  might  be  able 
to  make  use  of  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity, resolving  to  watch  carefully 
each  station  where  we  might  stop, 
and  to  stop,  go  on,  and  stop  again, 
as  the  Bulstrode  party  might  stop, 
go  on,  or  stop  again. 

I  was  much  amused,  however, 
by  observing  how  Erskine,  who 
had  secured  the  opposite  comer, 
was  entering  into  conversation  with 
his  vis'd-vis.  It  was  the  Guar- 
dian  that  invited  on  his  part 
some  decorous  ecdesiastacal  re- 
marks. This  led  to  an  expression 
from  the  young  lady  of  a  disappro- 
bation of  some  extreme  proceed- 
ings of '  them  EituaHsts.' 

'  Our  General,'  she  said,  'doesn't 
hold  with  them ;  nor  more  do  L' 

Here  Erskine  gave  me  a  severe 
nudge  with  his  elbow,  by  way  of 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  about  to  develop  the 
various  tactics  of  social  cross-ex- 
amination. 

And  he  did  it  very  cleverly. 
He  delicately  elicited  from  her 
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that  the  General  to  whom  she 
aliaded  was  no  other  than  General 
Bolstrode ;  bnt  she  exhibited  some 
litUe  indignation  when  Erskine 
blontly  put  the  question  whether 
she  was  in  the  General's  service. 

*No,  indeed!'  she  answered. 
She  was  in  the  service  of  no 
gentleman,  except  that  he  paid 
her  her  wages— at  least,  he  paid 
it  to  her  out  of  the  money  of  her 
young  mistress.  She  was  own 
lady's-maid  to  Miss  Manning,  the 
General's  stepdaughter.  And  hay- 
ing thus  exhibited  a  considerable 
amount  of  volubility,  Erskine  gave 
her  line  enough,  and  his  tackle  and 
her  tattle  kept  on  harmoniously 
together.  She  was  a  very  nice 
sort  of  girl,  with  few  faults,  ex- 
cept those  on  the  surface,  beyond 
a  little  amiable  indiscretion  as  re- 
garded her  gifts  of  speech. 

'And  I  suppose  your  General  is 
a  very  great  man]' 

'  I  should  think  so  1'  said  the 
girL  *You  should  only  hear  of 
the  tigers  he  has  killed,  and  you 
should  only  see  the  beautiful 
shawls  and  the  gold  filigree  he 
has. brought;  and  his  black  man 
tells  me  tiiat  he  has  often  ordered 
out  a  score  of  black  soldiers  and 
given  them  three  dozen  apiece  be- 
fore breakfast.' 

*  And  how  did  your  young  lady 
like  these  goings  on?  I  suppose 
she  liked  the  shawls  and  the  gold 
better  than  the  sight  of  the  tri- 
angles for  flogging  V 

^  Bless  her  heart,  the  darling  ! 
she  never  clapped  eyes  on  the  old 
Gknend  till  this  day  six  weeks 
ago.  She  was  sent  home  from 
Lidia  when  her  father  was  alive ; 
and  when  her  father  died  the 
missis,  who  had  stopped  in  India, 
got  married  again  pretty  soon  to 
the  General.  The  young  missis 
was  at  school,  and  as  soon  as  she 
left  school^ a  twelvemonth  ago  I 
was  engaged  as  her  maid  by  her 
aunt.     Ko,  thank  yon.     The  Gen- 


eral is  very  good  in  his  way,  but  I 
do  not  call  him  my  master.' 

'  And  I  suppose  you  have  got  a 
very  nice  young  mistress  V  I  said ; 
and  as  I  said  it  the  words  of  an 
old  song  came  into  my  head  : 

'  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  sweetest  books.' 

The  girl  almost  gave  me  back 
my  thought  in  literal  prose. 

'  0,  she  is  so  nice  !  Give  her  a 
book  or  a  picture,  or  a  fiower  or  a  bit 
of  music,  and  she  is  quite  satisfied.' 

*And  where  are  you  going  to 
now]'  asked  the  irrepressible  Er- 
skine. 

She  replied  by  taking  her  ticket 
out  of  her  mouth  and  showing  it 
to  us.  The  ticket  was  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  even  in  these  days  of 
school-board  education  she  did 
not  have  much  of  an  idea  where 
Plymouth  might  happen  to  be. 

*  But  we  don't  stop  there,'  she 
exclaimed.  *  We  are  going  on  to 
the  very  world's  end  in  these  parts. 
And  when  we  have  finished  with 
England  we  shall  go  on  to  the 
very  world's  end  in  other  parts. 
I  said  when  I  answered  the  adver- 
tisement that  I  had  no  objection 
to  travelling.     Neither  I  haven't' 

The  train  shrieked  as  we 
passed  over  the  spider-like  viaduct 
of  Ivybridge.  We  come  into  Ply- 
mouth. Erskine  knows  the  station 
well,  and  I  do  not  The  maid  was 
presently  waiting  very  demurely  on 
the  platform,  and  Erskine  contrived 
to  learn  that  the  party  were  going  on 
by  the  West  Cornwall  line.  There 
is  great  bustle  and  confusion  from 
the  change  of  carriages.  The 
moment  was  not  propitious  for  any 
kind  of  action.  Erskine  hurried 
me  up  to  see  the  Hoe,  for  he  said 
that  he  was  sure  that  I  would 
never  forgive  him  if  I  came  to 
Plymouth,  and  did  not  see  that  fair 
sight  which  the  Admiral  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  so  longed  to 
possess.     Being  a  man  with   ac- 
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qoaintances  everywhere,  he  took 
me  into  the  Yacht  Clab,  where  we 
restaarated.  Then  back  to  the 
station  in  time  for  the  train. 

Over  the  Eoyal  Albert  Bridge, 
looking  down  upon  the  vessels  far 
beneath  as  so  tiny,  with  near  and 
distant  views  of  the  border-lands 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon;  on,  on 
we  pass  over  a  succession  of 
bridges  and  viaducts  that  span  the 
valleys  and  alight  upon  the  hill- 
tops ;  pass  small  towns  and  smaller 
villages — all  Cornish  towns  run 
small — pass  primitive  country  peo- 
ple standing  about  the  gates  of 
stations,  for  on  this  line  all  the 
trains  are  cheap  and  stop  every- 
where. All  move  very  slowly,  for 
it  is  a  somewhat  perilous  line, 
raised  on  wooden  trestles,  and  no 
train  must  exceed  a  certam  speed, 
and  all  the  line  has  to  be  repeated- 
ly surveyed  every  day. 

'  Now,  old  man,'  exclaimed  Er- 
skine,  '  I  will  just  explain  to  you 
the  geography.  The  doubtful  point 
which  we  have  to  decide  is  whether 
our  dear  friends  intend  to  go  to 
Falmouth  or  to  Penzance.  Cer- 
tainly they  ought  not  to  miss  such 
a  lovely  harbour  as  Falmouth,  and 
this  is  the  most  direct  way  to 
Helston  and  the  Lizard  country. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  at  Penzance 
you  command  the  Lizard  and  Land*s 
End,  and  can  go  to  the  Scilly 
Islands  or  to  the  north  coast. 
Make  yourself  quite  easy,  I  will 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  when  we  get 
to  Truro.  Perhaps  our  httle  sou- 
brette  may  turn  up  again.' 

Penzance,  he  reported  to  me, 
was  our  destination.  For  some 
time  in  the  darkness  of  the  even- 
ing our  way  was  fitfully  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  furnace-fires.  The 
streams  ran  white  with  the  china- 
works.  Then  over  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  tranquil  water  we  saw  at 
last  the  *  vision  of  Bayona  and  the 
guarded  mount,'  Bt.  .  Michael's 
Mount  of  the  St.  Aubyn's,  rising 


aloft  and  beyond  the  lights  of 
Penzance.  Then  we  get  to  the 
station — ^the  only  one  I  knew  by 
name,  and  that  because  I  had  seen 
it  mentioned  in  one  of  Mr.  Black^s 
novels. 

But  it  is  Fortune  that  helps  the 
brave,  and  it  is  the  brave  who  de- 
serve the  fair.  I  made  a  point  of 
wandering  about  the  glorious 
headlands  and  beaches  of  West 
Cornwall.  I  congratulated  myself 
that  while  I  was  canying  out  my 
friend's  wishes  and  my  doctor^s 
orders,  I  was  also  advancing  my 
own  particular  schemes.  Lord 
G^rge  assured  me  that  I  was 
making  a  great  mistake  in  not 
coming  faster  to  the  winning-post, 
and  that  if  I  would  only  strike 
boldly  I  should  be  able  to  get  an 
introduction,  and  to  bring  the  in- 
troduction to  a  prosperous  issue. 
But  then  Lord  George  had  'a  gift 
of  impudence'  with  which  I  ooald 
not  compete,  and  against  which  I 
was  nervously  on  my  guard.  It 
made  me  tingle  with  veiy  shame, 
the  thought  of  being  accused  of 
forwardness  and  presumption.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  get  on  in  the  world,  which 
made  me  all  the  more  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  I  had  had  'a  father 
before  me,*  who,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
had  made  me  very  tolerably  inde- 
pendent of  the  world.  I  must  say 
that  it  was  rather  mortifying,  when 
we  had  been  to  the  very  western- 
most point  of  English  soil,  and 
had  climbed  the  Logan  rock,  and 
had  faced  the  Atlantic  rollers,  and 
had  refreshed  at  the  First  and 
Last  Inn,  paying  pretty  highly 
for  that  unique  distinction,  that 
just  as  we  had  settled  our  score 
and  called  for  our  bags  an  open 
barouche  drove  up,  and  I  caogfat 
a  passing  gleam  of  the  dime 
original  of  the  photograph.  £r- 
skine  promptly  reconunended  that 
either  we  should  return  to  the  rocks 
to  make  a  geological  investigar 
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tion,  or  that  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  of  making  another 
feed,  which  he  ooold  always  do  at 
a  moment's  notice  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  I  waived  the 
unconscionable  proposal,  and  Fate 
speedily  gaye  me  a  compensation 
to  which  I  certainly  felt  entitled. 

We  had  gone  down  from  Pen- 
zance to  the  Lizard  country.  We 
had  seen  at  Helston  the  great 
fresh-water  lake,  only  separated  by 
a  bar  of  sand  from  the  ocean,  and 
had  then  gone  southward  to  see 
the  famous  lighthouse,  and  to  ex- 
plore* cayes  and  coves.  There  is 
one,  the  loveliest  of  all  coves,  near 
the  Lizard.  I  will  not  give  its 
name,  for  this  is  a  distinction  for 
which  there  is  some  competition 
among  ihe  Lizard  folk  and  the 
army  of  tourists  and  artists.  One 
fine  summer,  having  come  up  from 
the  little  inn  at  the  Lizard  on  our 
homeward  journey  to  Penzance,  we 
came  down  to  the  beach.  Look- 
ing landward  down  the  cliff,  along 
the  gradual  path  there  came  a 
long  procession  of  boatmen,  carry- 
ing their  piles  of  net  The  scene 
was  as  complete  and  picturesque 
as  a  scene  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
The  beach,  closed  in  by  cliffs,  was 
most  lovely.  There  were  little 
rock-pools  amid  the  smooth  sands, 
each  a  brilliant  aquarium;  and 
scattered  about  were  many  rare 
and  exquisite  shells.  A  natural 
arch,  in  the  path  leading  to  the 
sea,  set  the  scene  as  in  a  picture- 
frame.  When  we  got  down  to 
the  flooring  of  this  fkmous  beach 
we  found  that  there  was  a  party 
already  there.  They  were  taking 
the  cove  on  their  way  to  the 
Lizard,  as  we  were  taking  it  on  the 
return  journey. 

Etiquette  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  and  I  am  a  great  stickler  for 
it.  Nevertheless,  etiquette  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
etiquette.  If  you  meet  people  in 
a  lonely  cove  fronting  the  Atlantic 


Ocean,  you  can  hardly  ignore  their 
existence.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  General  considered  us  an  in-  0 
trusion;  and  if  he  had  followed 
the  untutored  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  he  would  like  to  order  us 
up  for  three  dozen.  But  his  wife, 
a  pleasant  good-natured  woman, 
made  some  kindly  remarks,  and 
some  general  conversation  followed, 
in  which  we  compared  notes  on 
various  points  of  the  Cornish  coast 
which  we  had  visited.  Then  there 
was  a  famous  cavern  to  be  explored, 
involving  a  difficult  and  prolonged 
pull  over  rocks  and  shingle ;  and 
as  the  guide  was  carrying  a  big 
bundle  of  fi.rewood  for  the  purpose 
of  illuminating  the  cavern,  the 
General,  who  had  not  calculated 
on  the  roughness  of  the  ground, 
was  glad  of  an  additional  helping 
hand  with  his  women-folk.  As 
he  was  helping  his  wife,  I  helped 
the  young  lady.  Erskine  had 
slunk  far  into  the  rear,  probably 
earning  for  himself  the  imputation 
of  being  an  ill-conditioned  and 
uncivil  animal,  to  which  in  my 
interests  he  would  heroically  sub- 
mit It  was  a  very  fine  cavern  in 
its  way,  its  wild  and  secret  posi- 
tion giving  it  an  additional  mys- 
tery and  charm.  It  had  been  a 
retreat  for  smugglers,  and  it  was 
not  impossible  that  parcels  of  silks 
and  brandies  might  yet  be  found 
in  its  recesses.  When  we  emerged 
from  it  at  last,  there  was  a  won- 
derful story  to  be  told  of  a  Spanish 
galleon  that  had  gone  down  in 
deep  water  at  the  end  of  the  reef. 
One  enterprising  clergyman  had 
spent  an  immense  sum  of  money 
within  recent  years  in  employing 
divers  to  recover  any  of  the  lost 
bars  of  metal :  such  a  discovei;^  in 
the  American  seas  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Lansdowne;  but  there 
was  no  luck  in  this  venture  on  the 
Cornish  coast  I  remember  how 
extraordinary  rollers  came  in  upon 
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the  cove,  and  the  gnide  uid  that 
there  most  be  some  great  storm  a 
^  thousand  miles  awaj  at  sea,  of 
which  no  intimation  coald  be 
gathered  from  the  quiet  smiling 
skies,  which  alone  could  account 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  waves. 
I  can  assure  mj  reader,  who  has 
never  tried  it,  ^at  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  sit  on  the  boulders  of  a 
Oormsh  cove,  and  to  look  out  on 
those  wide  seas — '  the  baths  of  all 
the  western  stars.'  The  old  song 
says,  *  One,  two,  three,  full  on 
the  shingle  they  break ;'  but  each 
ninth  ware  is  longest  and  tallest 
in  the  series,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  idea  that 
each  tenth  wave  is  an  exact  re- 
petition of  the  tenth  wave  pre- 
vious. I  am  told  that  artists  ob- 
tain the  accuracy  of  sea-effects,  or 
may  obtain,  by  the  study  of  tenth 
waves.  You  might  discover,  or 
think  you  discovered,  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Scilly  Isles  that 
morning  you  saw  the  headlands 
of  the  western  promontory.  And 
if  you  really  wish  to  commence 
the  summer  romance  of  your  life 
under  appropriate  circumstances 
and  amid  glorious  surroundings, 
what  could  be  fairer  or  better  than 
to  do  so  on  this  bright  summer 
morning  in  this  remote  comer  of 
Cornwall)  Then  the  very  weirdness 
and  wonder  of  the  spot  1  For  me 
at  least  her  voice  would  be  always 
associated  with  music  of  the  sum- 
mer sea,  her  aspect  with  the  morn- 
ing glory  shed  upon  the  sparkling 
bay. 

We  talked  about  the  Arthurean 
stories  connected  with  Cornwall, 
and  of  the  mystic  palaces  and 
churches  supposed  to  sleep  far 
beg^ath  the  sea,  between  the  main- 
land and  the  Scilly  Isles.  I  told 
her  that  Great  Britain  had  five 
thousand  islets  scattered  around 
her  shores.  Then  we  spoke  of 
northern  Cornwall,  of  the  fabled 
splendours  of  Camelot  and  the  real 


greatness  of  Tintagd.  TSaen  we 
talked  of  the  ballads  of  Mr.  Hawk- 
er and  the  idylls  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. I  had  a  diplomatic  object 
in  all  this.  Nothing  is  more  capri- 
cious and  uncertain  than  the  move- 
ments of  sightseers,  and  I  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  they  were 
going  to  see  the  lions  of  the  north 
coast  and  were  returning  home. 
Miss  Manning  was  not  very  cer- 
tain of  their  movements ;  they  had 
a  very  few  days  more.  And  then 
they  were  going  up  to  London, 
with  a  view  of  starting  for  the 
Continent 

Erskine  and  I  had  a  coundl  of 
war  that  afternoon,  and  by  a  won- 
derful combination  of  circnm- 
stances  it  was  discovered  that  we 
also  had  a  certain  call  of  baeiness 
to  London.  We  had  obtained  no 
definite  information,  but  thought 
we  could  hardly  go  wrong  in  getting 
to  town.  We  resolved  on  going 
to  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  where 
we  should  be  on  the  spot,  and  be 
able  to  take  what  is  sometimes 
called  'a  minute  and  comprehen- 
sive survey*  of  all  the  arrival 
trains. 

On  the  very  morning  after  our 
arrival  Erskine  burst  into  my  bed- 
room. 

'  Make  haste,  make  haste !'  he 
cried.  *  We  are  off  to  Paris  this 
Wy  night  I' 

*  Why  on  earth  are  we  going  to 
Paris  r 

'  Because  I  have  found  out  that 
our  friends  are  off  to  Paris,  And 
they  are  going  a  good  way  beyond 
Paris  as  well' 

*  Who  told  you  that? 
<  Little  Annette/ 

'  And  who's  little  Annette  P 
'  Why,  her  maid— Miss  Man- 
ning's maid.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  met  the  maid  ?' 

*I  do  indeed.  And  where  do 
you  think  that  Itfiss  Manning  slept 
last  night  1' 
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'How  can  I  tell,  Erskine?  I 
wouldn't  be  an  ass,  if  I  were  70a.' 

*Why,  she  slept  next  door  to 
yon.' 

'  Goodness  gracious !' 

*■  It  seems  that  on  their  arrival 
thej  drove  away  from  the  Pad- 
dington  Station  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel.  And  as  they  fonnd 
it  qnite  full,  they  came  back  to  the 
Great  Western  Hotel ;  and  they 
had  the  big  rooms  next  to  our 
own.' 

'  There  was  no  sign  of  them  in 
the  coffee-room.' 

'Of  course  not  They  were 
breakfasting  in  their  own  rooms. 
And  on  the  staircase  I  met  little 
Annette,  the  same  girl  whom  we 
met  in  the  Fljing  Dutchman. 
And  she  says  that  they  are  going 
over  to  Paris  to-night,  and  then 
either  to  Switzerland  or  the 
Pyrenees.  Most  likely  to  the 
Pyrenees.* 

'CJouldn't  you  get  any  more 
out  of  her  V 

*  Not  a  word.  The  girl  was  in 
the  greatest  hurry  in  the  world. 
It  is  only  a  man  with  consummate 
tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  could  have  got  so  much  out 
of  her.' 

He  always  was  a  conceited 
beast,  that  Lord  George. 

'We  had  better  take  the 
Charing  Cross  train,  and  cross  over 
to  Boulogne.' 

'  We  have  lost  that  train.  Don't 
you  think  it  juct  as  possible  that 
they  may  now  have  driven  to  Vic- 
toria and  have  gone  to  Dover, 
intending  to  cross  to  Calais )' 

'  Anyhow,  pay  the  bill,  and  let 

UflgO.' 

'But  shall  we  have  enough 
money  ?' 

'I  suppose  we  hardly  shall,  if 
we  are  going  to  the  Continent, 
we  don't  know  where,  and  we 
don't  know  for  how  long.  I  shall 
have  to  stay  in  Lombard-street  a 
bit,  to  get  bank-notes  and  sove- 


reigns. Nothing  like  English 
bask-notes  and  sovereigns  wher- 
ever you  go.  So  we  will  take  the 
Underground  to  Bishopsgate,  and 
get  on  that  way.' 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at 
Dover,  intending  to  go  by  the 
Calais-Douvres  next  morning.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  intend  to  go  by 
the  Calais-Douvres,  and  quite  an- 
other actually  to  achieve  the 
journey.  The  Calus-Douvres  has 
a  knack  of  getting  indisposed 
every  now  and  then,  or  of  finding 
too  little  water  in  harbour ;  there 
is  something  or  other  that  does 
not  suit.  At  the  Lord  Warden 
we  saw  no  sign  of  the  people  we 
wanted.  We  carefully  scrutinised 
all  the  different  people  in  the 
spacious  coffee-room,  who  in  their 
turn  were  eagerly  scrutinising  the 
waves  and  the  skies,  to  judge  of 
the  chances  of  a  fair  passage.  Of 
course  it  proved  nothing  that  our 
friends  were  not  there.  They 
might  be  in  private  rooms ;  they 
might,  after  all,  not  have  left 
London ;  they  might  have  gone  to 
Folkestone.  No  sign  being  visible, 
we  thought  we  might  wait  a  day. 
There  were  various  people  who 
were  doing  the  same,  because  they 
thought  they  would  diminish  the 
chances  of  sea-sickness  by  going 
in  the  big  twin-ship.  We  lounged 
about  the  town,  and  took  a  trap  to 
see  Dover  Castle  and  Walmer 
Castle.  Grand  old  places  they 
were  in  their  way,  the  very  air 
redolent  of  Englibh  history.  But 
the  day  after,  we  found  ourselves 
on  board  the  floating  town  of  the 
Calais-Douvres.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, and  among  them  no  sign  of 
the  people  whom  we  wanted.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  chan^ces 
of  sickness  were  very  greatly 
diminished,  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  being  assured  than  I  bad 
thought  possible,  and  altogether 
the  voyage  was  very  pleasant  and 
Uvely.     The  twin  vessels  seemed 
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to  typify  the  honoared  estate  of 
matrimony;  although  it  seemed 
as  if  the  married  vessels  might 
easily  be  driyen  asunder  by  a 
storm,  which  happens  often  enough 
among  the  bridegrooms  and  brides 
of  earth. 

At  Calais  onr  most  obyioos 
proceeding  was  to  go  on  to  Bou- 
logne. Treasure-trove  might  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  English 
quarter  of  the  Tintelleries.  We 
went  off  at  once  to  the  Etablisse- 
ment  One  great  advantage  of 
the  Etablissement  is  that  you  meet 
every  one  there  who  is  staying  at 
Boulogne.  We  roamed  through  all 
the  rooms  and  strolled  out  on  the 
beach,  and  Lord  George  made  a 
conscientious  point  of  dropping  in 
at  various  hotels  to  collect  informa- 
tion and  to  try  bis  favourite  com- 
bination of  the  petit  verre  and  the 
eau  de  aeetz.  These  were  duly  en- 
tered to  me  as  business  expenses. 
I  really  believe  that  a  good  deal  is 
to  be  done  in  Boulogne  in  an  or- 
dinary way;  but  being  disappointed 
in  my  particular  object,  1  voted 
Boulogne  a  failure  and  a  bore,  and 
we  took  the  night  mail  to  Paris. 

'And  what  can  we  do  in  this 
world  of  Paris,  Erskine  V  I  asked. 

It  was  the  doubtful  dawn,  and  I 
was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  indecision,  assuredly  the 
worst  state  in  a  which  a  poor  fel- 
low can  be  found. 

*  Keep  your  pecker  up,  old  man. 
I  shall  -have  several  good  cards  to 
play,  but  the  first  and  simplest  is 
the  best  We  will  go  to  Galig- 
nani's,  and  look  at  the  list  of  visi- 
tors.' 

I  had  not  been  at  Paris  for 
years.  I  was  strangely  excited, 
not  alone  by  the  novelty  of  being 
there  once  more,  but  also  I  had  a 
vague  kind  of  feeling  that  perhaps 
this  novel  quest  might  be  fruitful 
at  last.  I  felt  that  something  was 
in  the  air,  that  something  was 
going  to  happen. 


Shall  I  ever  forget  that  morn- 
ing in  Paris?  I  got  out  of  the 
remise  voiture  and  insisted  that  I 
would  stroll  about  till  the  shops 
should  be  open.  Erskine  was  to 
get  rooms  for  us  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental or  the  Hotel  du  Louvre. 

<  Well,  that's  a  foolish  fad  of 
yours,  Fiennes,'  said  my  friend. 
'  But  keep  to  tbe  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  if  you  turn  off  to  the  river, 
come  back  here  again,  that  I  may 
pick  you  up  somewhere  in  the 
colonnade.' 

The  light  began  to  break  in  the 
east     I  wandered  to    the   Place 
de  la  Bastille,  thinkmg  of  the  pic- 
tured page  of  Carlyle.    I  watched 
the  ouvrier  go  forth  to  his  work, 
the  signalman  of  that  vast  prole- 
tariat class  that  has  always  domi- 
nated the  destiny  of  the  gay  metro- 
polis.    I   went   into  a  caf6,  and 
fraternised  with  the  blouses  drink- 
ing hot  coffee  dashed  with  cognac 
from  the  glass  tumblers.    I  leaned 
over  the  bridges,  paced  beneath  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  con- 
fronted tbe  graceful  outline  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  the  sombre  front- 
age of  the  Palais  de  Justice.    A 
fresh  breeze  from  the  west  bright- 
ened the  quivering  river.    The  pure 
morning   sky  was   unstained   by 
smoke  or  vapour.    As  soon  as  the 
baths  were  opened  I  had  a  plunge 
in  the  stream,  and  then  went  and 
sat  down  in  the  little  garden  by  the 
Tour  de  Jacques,  immortalised  by 
the  scientific  experiments  of  Pas- 
cal.    The  poorer  shops  were  all 
opened  now  ;  the  glittering  bazaar 
of  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  the  ar- 
caded  streets  kept  more  fashionable 
hours.    Turning  in   the  opposite 
direction,   I   dropped  in  on   the 
crowded  picturesque  scenes  of  the 
markets,  where  the  business  heart 
of  Paris  was  already  in  full  throb. 
I  noticed  many  poor  people  with 
their  baskets  entering  the  church 
of  St   Eustache.     The  sun  was 
now  somewhat  violent  in  its  heat. 
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and  the  shadow  and  coohiesB  were 
most  refreshing  to  me.  Protes- 
tant thongh  I  was,  I  wiUingly 
mingled  my  orisons  with  those  of 
the  kneeling  poor  around  me,  and 
felt  happier  and  more  cheerful  that 
this  had  been  done.  Then  back 
again  to  the  Eae  de  Rivoli  as  far 
as  ihe  Place  de  la  Concorde.  As 
I  paced  up  and  down  the  long 
historic  street  what  mingled  images 
strode  through  my  excited  brain  I 
I  heard  the  tocsin  peal  forth  from 
the  little  church  bejond  the  Lourre, 
and  the  firing  of  the  first  guns 
on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Once  more  a  mighty  multitude 
was  gathered  by  the  Obelisk  of 
Lnxor,  to  witness  the  doom  of  the 
most  unhappy  and  innocent  of 
kings  and  queens.  Once  more  the 
front  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army 
proceeding  down  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  draw  close  to  the  historic 
ground.  Now  I  see  from  the  side 
gate  of  the  Tuileries  gardens  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family  quietly 
emerge  and  start  on  that  farewell 
jonmey.  And  now  by  the  terrace 
where  I  had  once  seen  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  his  mother  are  the 
awful  blackened  ruins ;  and  surely 
that  is  a  yulture  or  eagle,  bird  of 
desolation,  which  has  just  soared 
from  a  broken  cornice  of  the  deso- 
lated palace.  Amid  all  these  re- 
Yolying  memories  there  was  an 
nndertone  of  mystery  and  gladness 
that  told  me  Uiat  Cecilia  and  I 
were  breathing  the  air  of  the  same 
famous  city,  and  that  the  changes 
and  chances  of  life  might  bring  me 
the  yision  and  audience  that  I 
sought. 

Just  at  the  yery  door  of  Galig^ 
nani's  I  met  Erskine,  whose  face 
exhibited  considerable  glee. 

*  Just  come  in  here,'  he  called 
outj  'I  haye  something  to  show 
you.' 

The  favourite  old  reading-room 
is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man  Galignani,  who 


has  done  so  much  good  for  the 
English  poor  in  Paris,  is  no  more ; 
but  day  by  day  there  is  the  visitors' 
list,  which  is  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Messenger, 
And  there  I  read : 

'  Major-General  Bulstrode,  Hdtel  Conti- 
nental. 
Hrs.  General  Bulstrode,  do. 
Miss  Manning,  do.' 

'I  hope  to  goodness,  Erskine, 
you  have  taken  our  traps  to  the 
Continental.' 

'  I  did,  old  man ;  but  they  were 
quite  full,  and  said  that  an  English 
party  had  arrived  late  last  night 
and  had  taken  the  only  rooms.  And 
I  should  not  wonder  now  if  the 
Bulstrodes  and  their  niece  were 
the  very  people.' 

*  And  what  in  the  world  are  we 
to  dor 

'  I  have  done  by  accident  the 
very  next  best  thing,  for  I  have 
gone  next  door.  The  very  next 
door  is  an  hotel.  I  ought  to  re- 
member it,  for  the  driver  made  me 
pay  an  extra  fare  for  going  an 
extra  dozen  yards.  He  said  that 
I  had  commenced  an  extra  course. 
We  shall  have  them  fairly  under 
observation,  and  nothing  need  pre- 
vent us  going  to  the  table  d'hdte.^ 

You  may  go  to  a  table  cPhote 
at  a  foreign  hotel — there  is  never 
any  difficulty  about  that;  but 
there  is  a  difficulty,  generally  an 
impossibility,  in  getting  near  peo- 
ple who  do  not  belong  to  your 
party.  It  may  perhaps  be  man- 
aged, generally  through  the  com- 
plicity of  waiters ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  was  not  done. 
Lord  George  on  this  occasion  had 
failed  either  in  luck  or  in  tact. 
At  the  further  end  of  a  long  table 
I  could  only  just  make  out  the 
lost  strangers  of  the  West  of 
England.  I  opened  the  precious 
little  case  without  which  I  never 
travelled,  so  that  if  Cecilia  was 
far  off  from  me  in  one  way  she 
was  close  to  me  in  another.    I  was 
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well  lired  out  bj  the  night's  j6ar- 
nej  and  the  monuDg's  wandering 
in  the  dawn  about  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

I  waited  by  the  door  of  the 
salle-€i  manger  until  such  time  as 
the  Bulstrode  party  should  go  out. 
Nerer  was  courtier  at  a  levSe  or  a 
dependent  in  a  great  man's  ante- 
chamber more  anxious  for  a  smile 
and  a  greeting  than  I  was. 

The  Greneral  came  first  He 
greeted  me  rery  affably. 

• "  WeU,  here  we  are  again/' 
as  the  clowns  say.  We  seem 
destined  to  meet  one  another  in 
unexpected  places.' 

'  The  surface  of  human  life/  I 
answered  sententiously,  'is  ex- 
tremely small.  The  world  is  by 
no  means  so  big  as  we  think  it  is. 
You  will  find  that  the  same  peo- 
ple are  always  cropping  up  like 
recurring  decimals.' 

£y  this  time  the  ladies  had 
come  up.  Cecilia  shook  hands 
frankly,  and  Mrs.  Bulstrode  gave 
a  pleasant  smile. 

'  Sorry  I  can't  stay  to  talk  with 
you  now/  said  the  General.  *  I 
am  going  to  take  my  womenkind  to 
the  Grand  Op^ra  to-night,  and  I 
insist  on  their  staying  quietly  in 
their  own  rooms  until  we  go  out 
But  I  am  sure  to  meet  you  agun. 
I  have  noticed  that  if  you  meet 
people  once  or  twice  on  a  tour, 
the  chances  are  that  they  will 
come  across  one  another  again.' 

*  O  yes,'  I  answered,  with  a 
laugh.  '  It  k  only  a  matter  of 
time  ;  we  are  sure  to  meet  again. 
Au  rcvoir.' 

He  little  thought  how  literally 
I  intended  the  words  to  come 
true. 

Then  the  ladies  made  a  grace- 
ful inclination,  and  I  was  left 
meditating  that  many  a  true  word 
was  spoken  in  jest,  and  quite  re- 
solved that  the  recurring  decimal 
should  recur  at  the  first  opportu- 
.nity. 


In  the  mean  time  Erskine  had 
made  rapid  progress  with  his  own 
immediate  neighbours,  so  much 
so  that  he  handed  them  his  card, 
which  was  received  with  great 
empressement.  The  lady  who  sat 
next  him  wore  a  wonderful  lot  of 
diamonds,  so  much  so  that  she 
seemed  a  kind  of  chandelier  re- 
Yolring  on  her  own  axis.  It  was 
g^reat  fun  to  hear  her  call  Erskine 
'  my  lord,'  and  offer  him  a  seat  in 
her  box  at  the  Opera -hooae. 
Erskine  introduced  us,  and  as  the 
lady  had  no  one  with  her  bat 
another  lady  who  was  her  com- 
panion, there  was  room  for  me  also 
in  a  shady  retreat  behind  the 
front  row.  Two  or  three  other 
people  who  had  heard  Erskine 
saluted  as  'your  lordship'  indi- 
cated signs  of  that  reverence  and 
admiration  which  so  many  British- 
ers rejoice  in  conceding  to  the 
peerage.  I  rather  felt  that  I  was 
getting  hold  of  a  good  thing  by 
false  pretences ;  but  I  thought 
that  I  might  have  a  good  chance 
of  reconnoitring  our  friend  at  the 
Opera-house. 

I  was  not  disappointed.  There 
was  no  need  of  a  lorgnette,  for  oar 
box  was  very  near  that  occupied 
by  our  friends.  As  we  strolled  in 
the  magnificent /o^er  we  had  an 
oppprtunity  of  discussing  the 
glories  of  the  house  and  the  gor- 
geous Egyptian  scenery  of  the 
opera. 

Lord  George  made  great  waj 
with  his  diamonded  widow,  whose 
jewelry  certainly  suggested  the 
idea  of  great  solvency.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  had  better 
have  things  put  on  the  square, 
and  give  no  sanction  to  the  absuxd 
idea  that  he  belonged  to  the  pea*- 
age.  This  he  promised  to  da, 
but  resolved  to  take  his  own  tune 
about  it  What  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  we  were  able  to  asoertun 
something  of  the  movements  of 
the   Bulstrodes,  and  before  Terjr 
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long  we  had  oar  order  of  march 
made  oat  for  us. 

The  information  which  we  re- 
ceired  was  tolerablj  exact  We 
got  on  to  Bordeaax;  rejoiced  in 
the  anriyalled  water  frontage  of 
this  ancient  citj ;  descended  into 
mightj  cayernoas  depths  amid 
myriad  casks  of  wine ;  went  on  to 
Bajonne,  saw  the  old  and  new 
cathedrals^  revived  oar  souvenirs 
of  WelliDgton  and  his  Peninsular 
army;  went  on  to  Biarritz,  took 
some  of  the  breezy  drives  along 
the  cliffs  and  through  the  uplands, 
and  got  as  far  as  the  Spanish 
frontier;  bathed  in  the  sea  be- 
neath the  Empress  Eag^nie's  de- 
serted villa.  Then  Erskine  in- 
formed me  one  morning,  'from 
information  which  he  had  received,' 
to  use  the  policeman's  phrase, 
that  we  most  take  the  train  from 
Bayonne  to  Pau,  where  we  would 
have  to  settle  whether  we  would 
take  the  rail  farther  on  or  go  at 
once  up  into  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  Englbh  population 
at  Pan  in  the  summer.  But  few 
travellers  can  pass  it  by  without 
seeing  the  marvellons  view  from 
the  terrace  and  visiting  the  apart- 
ments of  the  grand  historic  chateaa. 
Some  make  it  a  halting  -  place 
before  they  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, to  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Eaux 
Chaudes,  and  to  many  a  lateral 
valley  of  the  mountain-chain.  At 
Pan  we  caaght  sight  of  the  party 
sittmg  in  front  of  one  of  the  big 
fortress-like  hotels,  libtening  to 
music,  sipping  iced  lemonade,  and 
enjoying  what  Lord  Macaulay  in- 
correctly calls  *the  long  waving 
line  of  the  blae  Pyrenees.'  The 
Pyrenees  form  not  a  waving  line, 
but  a  serrated  line.  We  had  a 
pleasant  talk  for  a  few  minutes. 
Thongh  orthodox  Protestants,  they 
were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
There  were  a  great  lot  of  pilgrims 
going  to  Lourdes.     Pilgrims  have 
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made  considerable  advances  in 
their  modes  of  pilgrimage.  Once 
they  walked  with  hard  peas  in 
their  boots  ;  then  an  ingenious  pil- 
grim hit  upon  the  plan  of  boiling 
the  peas.  Kow  they  travel  in 
first-lass  railway-carriages,  with 
plenty  of  wraps  and  abundant  re- 
freshments at  the  railway-stations. 

Erskine,  as  u^ual,  was  carefully 
on  his  guard.  This  was  much  to 
his  credit,  as  Mrs.  Thompson  of 
the  Hotel  Continental  was  on  her 
way  to  London,  and,  by  a  perversity 
of  fortane,  we  saw  more  of  her 
than  of  Cecilia  Manning  and  her 
friends. 

*  Bravo,  my  boy  !'  he  said ;  *  they 
are  going  to  Pierrefitte,  and  that's 
a  terminus ;  and  you  wUl  certainly 
be  able  to  run  them  to  earth, 
especially  if  they  go  to  Cauterets.' 

And  I  thought  of  Tennyson's 

lines  written  at  Cauterets  : 

*All   along  the  valley  three-and-thirty 
years  ago.' 

But  instead  of  going  up  the  valley 
to  Cauterets,  they  took  the  side  of 
the  other  stream  and  went  to  Luz. 

A  fresh  anxiety  arose  at  Luz. 
Would  they  turn  to  the  right  and 
go  to  St.  Sauveur,  or  would  they 
turn  to  the  left  to  Bareges,  and 
thence  to  Bigorre,  where  they 
would  once  more  find  the  railway, 
and  might  now  be  irrecoverably 
lost  to  our  ken?  Or  would  they 
go  straight  on,  straight  to  Gavar- 
nie,  where,  strategically  speaking, 
we  should  have  them  in  a  cul  de 
sac  ?  There  arose  the  white  circling 
walls  of  cliffs  and  glaciers,  beyond 
which,  unless  they  were  altogether 
abnormal  climbers,  there  was  hard- 
ly any  chance  they  would  penetrate; 
where  there  was  the  solitary  hos- 
tel, and  the  wide  lonelinesss  of  the 
broken  valley  of  the  Cascade. 

They  went  to  St.  Sauveur,  and 
we  followed.  We  saw  that  exqui- 
site bridge  with  which  the  Third 
Napoleon  spanned  the  stream,  and 
the  church  which  he  built  for  the 
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town.  The  Eepablic  has  spared 
the  inscription  on  the  bridge,  and 
I  should  think  that  there  would 
be  yery  few  Republicans  at  St. 
Saaiear.  Bat  we  met  the  Balstrode 
party  returning  to  Luz,  and  I  could 
not  help  blushing  deeply  as  I  took 
off  my  hat  in  return  to  their  cour- 
teous recognition. 

We  watched  them  from  our 
hotel-window  at  Luz.  They  had 
taken  a  carriage  to  go  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Gare  of  OaYamie ;  and 
the  curious  point  was  whether  they 
were  only  going  for  the  day  as 
excursionists,  or  had  written  to 
secure  rooms.  Erskine  reported 
that  they  carried  luggage,  if^hich 
indicated  that  they  were  going  to 
stay  for  a  day  or  two,  which  would 
be  short  time  enough.  We  joy- 
fully saw  the  carriage  start,  and 
then  prepared  ourselves  for  a  brisk 
four  hours'  walk  to  Gavarnie.  We 
were  safe  to  run  them  down.  We 
must  find  them  as  soon  as  the  car- 
riage-road came  to  an  end  amid 
the  mountains. 

Of  all  the  walks  in  the  Pyrenees 
commend  me  to  the  one  from  Luz 
to  Gayamie.  It  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent defile  to  the  most  glorious 
bit  of  scenery  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Up,  up  we  went  through  the  rocky 
path  cut  in  the  mountain's  side, 
the  dark-green  riyer  raying  alone 
in  its  abyssmal  fi<^sure,  now  through 
deep  woods,  now  crossing  the  trem- 
bling wooden  bridge,  now  passing 
by  gigantic  blocks  and  boulders, 
and  now  getting  a  glance  of  that 
famous  gap  in  the  mountain-wall 
known  as  ^e  legendary  Br^che  de 
Roland.  When  we  had  got  to 
Gedre,  the  one  little  inn  on  the 
line  of  road,  we  found  that  our 
friends  had  just  had  lunch  and 
had  gone  on.  We  perseyered  with 
our  walk  and  reached  Gayamie; 
and  still  hesitating  and  uncertain, 
we  went  to  the  riyer  meadows,  to 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  look- 
ed on  the  gladers,  on  the  eternal 


snows,  and  that  waterfall  which  is 
the  highest  in  Europe.  Then  I 
came  near  the  little  inn,  which 
then  to  me  appeared  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  jewel-case  which  held 
the  jewel  of  the  world.  And  there 
on  a  bench  before  the  door,  smok- 
ing the  fragrant  weed,  was  the 
burly  form  of  General  Bulstrode. 

'  Well,  upon  my  soul,'  said  the 
General, '  this  is  most  extraordin- 
ary !  You  really  haye  turned  up 
again,  Mr. — l^r. — Mr. — ' 

^Fiennes,'  I  suggested,  giving 
him  my  name. 

^  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  Fien- 
nes,  that  the  amount  of  coinci- 
denoes  in  this  poor  limited  planet 
is  most  extraordinary.  If  I  did 
not  know  perfectly  weU  to  the  con- 
trary, I  should  say  that  either  yon 
were  running  after  me,  or  that  I 
was  running  after  you.' 

I  assured  the  General,  and  that 
most  conscientiously,  that  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  running  after  Atm. 

*Fiennes,  Fiennesl'  he  exdaim- 
ed.  '  Was  your  father  any  relation 
to  old  Jack  Fiennes,  who  was  the 
Collector  at  Fyzabadi' 

*  The  only  relationship  was  this  : 
my  late  father  was  the  Collector 
at  Fyzabad. 

*  Of  course,  of  course !  FionEi 
the  yery  first  I  knew  there  was 
something  in  your  face  which  I  re- 
cognised and  liked.  Why,  my  boy, 
for  four  or  five  years  your  father 
and  I  were  as  thick  as  brothers  ;* 
and  here  the  General  shook  hands 
with  me  vigorously  and  repeatedly. 

Emboldened  by  this  kindness,  I 
confessed  to  the  General  tiiat  we 
were  not  the  mere  combination  of 
atoms  which  he  had  supposed; 
but  that  I  had  fallen  in  love  with 
his  stepdaughter,  and  had  wan- 
dered over  a  whole  section  of 
Europe  in  pursuit  of  her. 

'AH  the  way  from  the  Lizard 
to  Luz  V  * 

*  Even  so,  sir.' 

'  What  a  fuss  about  a  trifle !' 
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said  the  OenenL  '  Why,  my  lad, 
70a  are  jnst  the  man  to  snit  her. 
If  jou  haye  not  got  much  money, 
she  has  got  a  good  bit  of  her  own. 
Bat  I  expect  my  old  friend,  the 
Collector  of  Fyzabad,  was  worth  a 
plom.' 

I  acknowledged  that  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain. 

*Well,  my  boy,  try  your  chance 
with  my  best  wishes.  She  is  a 
Tery  nice  girl ;  bat  I  shall  be  rery 
happy  to  giye  the  responsibility 
into  another's  keeping.  Besides, 
»  woman's  not  half  a  woman  nntil 
she  has  her  hasband  and  babies.' 

Under  such  fayoarable  aaspices 
I  was  allowed  to  renew  my  ac- 
qoaintance  with  Cecilia  Manning. 
The  old  (General,  whom  I  had 
chiefly  dreaded,  proved  the  kindest 
and  most  serviceable  of  allies. 
The  plan  of  their  remaining  cam- 
paign was  fally  disclosed  by  him 
to  me.  They  were  going  on  to 
Lnchon,  and  I  was  to  be  permitted 
to  accompany  them. 

In  the  leafy  arcades  of  Lnchon 
I  told  my  tale  and  pleaded  my 
canse.  Cecilia  laughed  at  my 
folly,  as  she  called  it,  about  the 
photograph;  shewas  not  ill-pleased 
with  the  story  of  my  persistent 


pursuit,  and  she  gave  me  the  ori- 
ginal, for  which  alone  I  would 
exchange  the  portrait. 

As  for  my  noble  and  right  hon- 
ourable friend,  he  succeeded  in 
fascinating  the  widow,  whose  dia- 
monds had  so  successfully  fasci- 
nated him  in  the  first  place.  I 
believe  she  was  terribly  disappoint- 
ed that '  Lord  Qeorge,'  in  the  con- 
ventional sense,  was  no  '  lord'  at 
alL  But  he  had  not  intentionally 
deceived  her.  He  was  in  birth 
and  breeding  a  gentleman,  and, 
above  all,  she  was  very  fond  of 
him.  I  threw  all  the  weight  of 
my  attacheship — and  with  the 
mfow  it  had  great  weight — on  to 
the  favourable  side;  and  I  ven- 
tured to  think  that  if  they  con- 
tinued abroad  they  might  yet  ob- 
tain some  sort  of  title.  I  predict 
that  they  will  yet  burst  upon  an 
astonished  world  as  a  real  live 
baron  and  baroness.  For  myself, 
I  often  tell  my  wife  that  we  had 
our  honeymoon  travels  before  the 
marriage ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  we  neither  of  us  regret  that 
the  sweet  time  of  wooing  was 
spent  amid  the  solenmities  of  the 
ocean  and  the  mountains. 
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^  Nbllie,  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
yoQ  hare  not  married  yet  t  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  offers.' 

Mrs.  GnstaDce,  l!7ellie*s  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  with  whose 
party  she  was  staying  at  Peter- 
head, was  the  speaker;  and  had 
yon  or  I  been  in  Bnchan  Hayen 
core  on  this  sonny  summer  morn- 
ing, lonngiDg  with  them  on^the 
sand,  we  should  haye  awaited  the 
answer  with  some  cariosity.  For 
none  could  deny  that  Nellie  Stew- 
art was  a  beautiful  woman,  beauti- 
ful still  with  the  beauty  of  girl- 
hood, though  she  only  wanted 
three  years  of  thirty.  The  two 
friends  had  been  bathing,  and 
Nellie's  thick  fair  hair  still  fell  in 
wavy  masses  round  the  small  deli- 
cate face,  her  complexion  was  almost 
too  clear ;  but  the  mobility  of  the 
features  and  the  quick  glancing 
mirth  of  the  eyes  redeemed  her 
face  from  any  reproach  that  might 
attach  to  it  as  belonging  to  the 
impassive  class  of  beauties.  Her 
tall  supple  form  was  seen  to  adran  - 
tage  as  she  half  sat,  half  lay 
against  the  pebbly  ridge,  gazing 
across  the  sea  at  a  few  brown  dots 
almost  lost  in  the  haze,  which  were 
all  now  visible  of  the  receding 
fishing-smacks  slowly  making  their 
way  to  the  haddock-beds.  For  a 
moment  or  two  there  was  silence. 

'Not  so  many  as  you  would 
suppose,  Mary,'  she  replied,  with 
something  of  bitterness  in  the 
smile  which  was  wasted  upon  the 
distant  horizon. 

*■  Th,en  that  must  be  your  fault,' 
said  Mrs.  Custance,  keenly  watch- 
ing the  face  only  half  turned  from 
her.  She  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  Nellie's  feelings  upon 


a  point  of  some  present  interest  to 
another  in  the  party  as  well  as  to 
hersell 

'  It  may  be  so ;  I  daresay  it  is. 
You  think  I  have  suitors  always  at 
my  feet  No,  Mary ;  shall  I  teQ 
you  bow  it  ist  Shall  I  confess? 
My  face  is  pretty  enough  to  make 
men  wish  to  be  introduced  to  me; 
in  London  my  life  seems  in  the 
season  one  long  series  of  introduc- 
tions to  fresh  men, — to  soldiers, 
sailors,  tinkers,  and  tailors,'  added 
she  laughingly,  casting  a  stone  into 
the  sea.  *  Hostesses  like  to  have 
me,  for  I  always  draw  at  first  I 
look  very  weU  at  a  distance,  and 
make  quite  a  pretty  picture.  Bat 
men  never  dance  with  me  twice ; 
not  because  my  ^'  paces  are  bad," 
as  Mr.  Oolwyn  would  say,  bat 
because,  Mary — ^they  don't  like  me.' 

'  Really,  Nellie,  you  always  were 
a  ridiculous  girl,'  answered  Mrs. 
Custance,  not  well  pleased  by  the 
tone  of  Nellie's  allusion  to  her 
other  guest 

'  No,  it  is  because  I  too  often 
make  them  ridiculous  that  they 
don't  like  me.  Men  are  naturally 
so  vain,  my  dear,  that  they  never 
forgive  a  woman  who  meets  them 
on  an  equality.  My  new  partner 
says  something  foolish  to  me — in- 
deed he  seldom  says  anything  else 
— ^and  it  hardly  needs  a  word  from 
me — a  mere  look  is  often  enough 
— ^to  send  him  off,  to  tell  tibe 
first  friend  he  meets, ''  Doosid  odd 
girl  that;  uncomfortable  sort  o* 
girl."  And  he  doesn't  ask  for 
another  dance,  Mary.  I  am  sore 
to  hurt  their  pride,  and  away  they 
go.  Isn't  it  a  dreadful  thing  to 
have  a  sense  of  the  ridiculoos, 
and  a  mastering    inclination   to 
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use  the  powers  of  repartee  natare 
hie  giren  ns  f  finished  Kellie,  with 
»  comic  sigh  that  had  a  plaintiye 
reahtj  in  its  depths. 

^What  an  odd  girl  yon  are^ 
Nellie  I'  said  the  elder  woman  pet- 
tishlj. 

*  Jnst  what  my  new  partner  says 
when  we  hare  had  oar  first  and 
only  dance.' 

^  Well,  at  any  rate  all  men  are 
not  of  his  opinion;  some  come 
back  for  a  second  and  a  third,  and 
as  many  as  yon  will  giro  tiiem, 
Nellie ;'  and  Mrs.  Gnstance  glanced 
meaningly  at  a  little  hoat  with  two 
rowers  which  had  jost  ronnded  the 
arm  of  the  tiny  bay,  and  was 
slowly  makingits  way  towards  them. 

*  Tes,  bat  those  who  are  so  ready 
to  accept  the  saperiority  of  my 
oontemptnoos  highness  are  hardly 
fit  to  become  my  lord  and  master,' 
said  Nellie,  in  a  lower  tone.  '  I  do 
not  think  it  better  to  rale  in  hell 
than  serve  in  hearen.  Mary,' 
with  a  sadden  cry  as  she  tarned 
to  the  other,  patting  her  hand  in 
hers, '  you  do  not  think  me  spitef  al 
and  ill-natared  f 

Mrs.  Castance  saw  that  the 
eyes  were  brimming  with  tears,  and 
hardly  needed  her  womanly  clear- 
ness to  diyine  the  warm  depths 
that  underlay  the  sparkling  cyni- 
cal surface  which  her  derer  friend 
opposed  to  the  world.  She  knew 
that  Nellie  Stewart  had  ganged 
herself  with  the  practical  acute- 
ness  and  insight,  the  expression  of 
which  had  repelled  so  many  would- 
be  admirers.  The  girl  had  only 
put  into  her  own  words  what  was 
the  general  opinion  of  her  in  so- 
dety. 

The  kindly  little  woman  ad- 
ministered feminine  comfort  in  the 
shape  of  a  kiss,  and,  possessing  the 
wonderful  knowledge  of  when  it  is 
best  to  let  well  and  ill  alone,  said 
nothing  upon  a  subject  which  was 
T6iy  near  her  heart  She  rose, 
and  proposed  that    they   should 


stroll  along  the  shore  and  meet  the 
boat  whid^  was  coming  to  fetch 
them  back  to  Peterhead  and  lun- 
cheon. 

If  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe, 
it  certainly  is  a  long  one  from 
London  to  the  little  fishing-town  of 
Peterhead,  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Scotland.  Before  the  herring- 
fishery  begins,  it  is  a  pleasant 
place  enough ;  the  coast  is  in  parts 
delightfully  rugged,  and  where  the 
sea  is  sufficiently  smooth  to  allow 
of  small  boats  approaching  the 
base  of  the  rocks,  no  more  pictur- 
esque spots  for  water-picnics  can 
be  imagined.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  small  boats  can  yenture  out- 
side the  large  harbour,  the  en- 
trance to  which,  when  there  is  the 
slightest  wind,  is  marked  by  the 
breakers  that  reach  from  either 
side,  and  leare  but  a  narrow  pass- 
age of  comparatively  smooth  water. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  lies 
the  fishing-hamlet  of  Boddam,  to 
the  westward  that  of  Buchan 
Haven ;  when  there  is  any  wind,  a 
rough  sea  that  would  soon  swamp 
any  rowing  craft  save  a  lifeboat  is 
always  tumbling  outside  the  har- 
bour mouth.  You  can  see  the 
whales  spouting  out  there;  and 
nearer  the  beach,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river,  the  salmon  leap 
faster  than  you  can  count  their 
But  that  is  later  in  the 


year. 

The  Gustances  had  been  there  a 
month,  and  would  leave  in  a  day 
or  two  to  join  some  friends  in 
Edinburgh.  The  party  was  not  a 
large  one,  consistmg  only  of  them- 
selves, their  two  children,  Mrs. 
Custance's  brother.  Jack  Golwyn, 
and  her  dose  friend,  Nellie  Stewart 
That  the  party  might  be  made 
smaller  by  the  conversion  of  the 
two  latter  into  one  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  pretty  little  woman, 
who  was  hersdf  so  happy  in  her 
husband  and  children  and  in  the 
little  nest  at  Brompton,  to  which 
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they  wonld  retire  with  less  relact- 
anoe  than  the  great  majority  of 
Londoners  feel  when  their  holiday 
is  orer.  Her  brother  was  only  too 
anxious  to  fall  in  with  her  wishes ; 
he  had  dogged  the  Stewart's  foot- 
steps through  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  and  now  he  was  playing 
attendance  at  Peterhead,  when  his 
nataral  impulses  would  have  led 
him  to  seek  some  spot  whei^  the 
fishing  was  better  and  the  society 
exdusively  male.  Jack  Colwyn 
was  a  fayourite  with  men,  but  until 
he  met  Nellie  at  his  sister's  house 
he  had  avoided  with  some  care  the 
places  where  the  other  sex  congre- 
gate. Jack,  in  truth,  was  better 
with  his  fists  than  with  his  tongue, 
and  was  more  quick  and  certain  in 
casting  a  fly  than  in  planting  a 
repartee;  but  he  was  no  fool, 
though  a  self-sufficient  young  lady 
thought  him  one ;  and  though  he 
never  rose  above  the  fifth  form  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  knew  many  things 
which  were  Abracadabra,  to  more 
showy  talkers.  And  of  course 
Jack  had  never  shown  to  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  his  unstress. 
He  knew  the  reputation  for  wit 
and  sarcasm,  not  to  say  ill-nature, 
which  Nellie  Stewart  had  won 
among  men  of  more  brilliant  parts 
than  himself;  but  seeing  so  much 
of  her  in  the  intimacy  of  his  sis- 
ter's home,  though  he  would  writhe 
under  her  barely  disguised  con- 
tempt and  her  unconcealed  sense 
of  superiority,  he  dimly  discerned 
the  womanly  feelings  which  under- 
lay these  ebullitions,  and  continued 
his  eager  pursuit 

<  Miss  Stewart,  it  is  a  long  time 
\mtil  dinner,  and  my  sister  has 
issued  an  edict  against  dressing  for 
the  same.  Will  you  let  me  row 
you  out  for  half  an  hour  ?  It  is  so 
cool  now.' 

<I  will  come  with  pleasure,  I 
am  sure,'  cried  Nellie,  who  had  a 
genuine  and  great  love  of  the 
water.    '  Ted,'  she  added  to  one  of 


the  diildren,  'will  you  fetch  me 
my  cloak  V 

Now  Nellie  felt  almost  sure  that 
Jack  intended  to  propose  to  her 
this  evening.  She  made  a  shrewd 
guess  that  her  friend  had  been 
sounding  her  on  his  behalf,  and 
had  reported  not  altogether  un- 
favourably. She  had  no  thought 
of  evading  it  Jack  intended  going 
on  with  them  to  Edinbuigh,  and  in 
that  most  picturesque  of  to  wna,  what 
with  walks  to  Arthurs  Seat  and 
moonlight  expeditions  to  view  the 
Qrass-market,  and  the  lights  in 
the  old  town,  his  opportunity  must 
come  sooner  or  later.  Nellie  had 
no  intention  of  taking  him.  True, 
she  had  a  sneaking  kind  of  liking 
for  Jack  in  a  cousinly  way,  and  a 
dim  sense  of  his  good  qualities ; 
but  it  was  as  she  had  said, — she 
was  too  conscious  of  her  own 
superiority  to  be  able  to  feel  for 
the  good-natured,  shy,  and  ordi- 
naiy  young  fellow  as  her  romantic 
nature  would  have  her  feel  for  her 
future  lord  and  master.  ^ 

Once  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
harbour,  away  from  the  slimy  stone 
steps  and  the  tottering  cniing- 
houses,  where  the  perfume  of  last 
yearns  herrings  yet  lingered,  and 
which  would  soon  be  redolent  with 
the  bouquet  of  this  season's  catdi, 
Colwyn  rested  on  his  oars,  and 
swinging  the  boat  broadside  to  the 
town,  tbey  looked  back  at  its 
huddled  stone  houses,  at  its  streets 
all  leading  to  the  sea,  and  the  mar- 
ket-place with  its  monument  to 
Marshal  Keith,  the  stout  old  Ja- 
cobite  who  escaped  from  the  '15 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  to  add  one  to  the 
long  list  of  Scottish  soldiers  who 
for  half  a  century  lent  a  lustre  to 
the  military  annals  of  every  nation 
save  our  own.  But  I  doubt  if 
either  of  them  were  thinking  of 
any  of  these  things. 

'Will  you  pull  us  under  the 
Boddam  shore,  Mr.  Colwyn?   We 
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lukTe  never  gone  np  that  side  of 
the  bay/ 

For  answer  Jack  pnlled  stardfly 
towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
liarboor.  The  tide  was  with  him, 
and  thej  were  soon  lying  a  few 
lian4;red  yards  from  the  sandhills, 
against  which  the  wares  were 
gently  plashing.  Then  he  again 
lay  on  his  oars,  and  thinking  to 
himself — for  he  was  prone,  I  regret 
to  say,  as  Nellie  hiod  hinted,  to 
metaphors  of  a  sporting  natare — 
*  Harden  yonr  heart  and  stick  in 
yonr  knees,  old  boy !'  he  ont  and 
spoke  his  mind. 

*  Miss  Stewart,'  he  added,  after 
«n  appeal  more  manly  and  to  the 
purpose  than  the  girl,  who  sat 
gazing  into  the  depths  of  the  water, 
aware  that  she  most  hear  him  ont^ 
had  expected,  <  I  have  known  more 
and  seen  more  of  yon  than  many 
men  see  or  know  of  the  girls  they 
woald  marry,  and  I  am  certain 
that  yon  would  make  me  happy; 
and,  Nellie,  that  my  life  wotdd 
not  be  so  empty  with  you  as  it  has 
been.  I  do  lore  you;  let  me  try 
to  make  you  as  happy  as  you 
would  make  me.' 

And  Jack  Colwyn  leant  forward 
to  hear  his  fate  in  a  yery  downright 
manner. 

*  I  am  sorry,'  began  the  girl,  in 
the  stereotyped  form,  finding  it  by 
«o  means  so  easy  to  giye  lum  his 
4aiswer  as  she  had  expected,  for 
the  earnestness  of  his  appeal  touch- 
•ed  her,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  Jack  through  them 
looked  Tery  manly  in  lus  flannel 
shirt  and  the  straightforwardness 
of  his  lore ;  and  the  sun  was  set- 
ting too.  '  No,  it  cannot  be,  Mr. 
0>lwyn.  I  knew  that  you  were 
^ing  to  ask  me;  but  I  could 
hardly  prevent  you.  I  can  only 
fiay  no.  I  do  not  feel  towards  you, 
and  I  am  sure  I  never  shall,  as  a 
^1  should  to  the  man  who  is  to 
be  her  husband.  I — I  am  quite 
«ure  of  it :  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 


you  will  not  ask  me  again,  or  refer 
to  it  Please  to  forget  that  it  has 
happened ;  and — and,  Mr.  Colwyn, 
do  not  let  us  be  worse  friends.  I 
should  be  sorry  for  that.  I  can- 
not do  what  you  ask :  but  I  have 
not  many  friends.' 

And  Nellie  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him,  wilfal  little  creature, 
and  there  were  softened  tones  in 
her  voice  that  few  had  heard,  and 
the  hand  that  she  held  out  trem- 
bled so  that  his  reluctant  one  could 
hardly  touch  it 

*  Yes,  I  will  try,' he  said  quietly 
and  sadly,  and  looked  at  the  end 
of  his  sculls  as  he  turned  the  boat 
round. 

*We  shaU  be  late,'  said  she, 
with  an  attempt  at  cheerf alness ; 
'  and  we  have  floated  so  far  that 
the  town  is  quite  indistinct' 

Jack  made  no  answer — ^he  was 
busy  turning  the  boat's  head  round; 
and  a  man  cannot,  like  a  woman, 
on  these  occasions  at  once  disguise 
his  defeat  under  careless  talk.  It 
was  some  satisfaction  to  him  to 
put  his  strength  into  the  pulling, 
to  grind  his  feet  against  the 
stretcher,  and  to  make  the  thole- 
pins groan  with  the  strain  put  up- 
on them,  to  hear  the  water  washing 
round  the  bows  with  every  stroke. 
Miss  Stewart,  who  had  command 
of  the  rudder-strings,  said  no  more, 
but,  letting  her  hand  droop  into 
the  cool  water,  watched  the  ripples 
that  streamed  and  widened  from 
her  white  fingers.  Maybe,  too, 
from  the  comers  of  her  eyes  she 
cast  a  glance  of  feminine  admira- 
tion at  the  broad  shoulders  and 
brown  arms  that  were  making  the 
little  boat  bound  so  merrily.  But, 
after  a  time,  she  looked  up,  and 
glancing  at  the  shore,  said, 

'  We  don't  seem  to  have  gone 
far,  when  you  look  at  the  shore, 
do  we  ?  And  yet  we  must  have.' 

Jack  looked  up,  and  with  sur- 
prise— for  he  knew  better  than  she 
did  the  vigour  he  had  been  throw- 
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pain,  as  he  contemplated  the  al- 
most immediate  crisis,  there  was 
no  selfishness;  it  never  occurred 
to  him  as  a  satisfBOtion  that  they 
wonld  perish  together.  If  he  conld 
only  save  her  1  he  cared  little, 
genuinely  little,  at  that  moment  to 
BftTC  himiBelf.  But  to  see  her  die 
by  his  side,  to  see  those  hands 
struggling  and  that  fair  face  work- 
ing in  the  agony  of  suffocation, 
while  the  gray  relentless  wares 
rolled  on  and  oyer  it — ^that  did  fill 
his  soul  with  an  anguish  that  al- 
most made  him  cry  aloud.  And 
he  knew  now,  though  he  hardly 
dared  to  look  at  the  white  face 
before  him,  that  she  comprehended 
some  parti  if  not  all,  of  tiieir  periL 
Tes,  Nellie  could  not  but  see  the 
white  line  of  breakers  that  stretched 
out  from  the  now  distant  shore 
across  their  path,  she  could  not 
but  see  how  swiftly  they  were 
bearing  down  upon  them.  Already 
the  dutant  roar  of  the  wayes 
breaking  oyer  the  hidden  rocks 
came,  with  what  muttering  of 
threats,  to  the  ears  of  those  two, 
can  well  he  imagined.  When  he 
gave  up  his  attempt  to  scull  at  the 
stem  and  returned  to  his  seat,  she 
said, 

'Is  there  any  hope? 

Jack  was  a  braye  man,  and  that 
quiyer  in  the  poor  girl's  yoice, 
while  it  wrung  his  heart,  pulled 
him  together. 

*  Yes,  there  is  hope,  though  we 
are  in  some  danger.  Will  you 
waye  my  pocket-handkerchief  on 
your  nmbreUal  They  may  see  it 
from  the  lighthouse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  notice  where 
we  are.  No  doubt  they  are  look- 
ing out  for  us  at  the  town,'  he 
added ;  *  but  we  are  too  far  away, 
I  fear,  for  their  help  to  be  of  much 
ayaiL' 

Nellie  strained  her  eyes  across 
the  water  to  where  the  town  could 
dimly  be  disi^med,  and  thought 
of  the  dear  friends  who  at  this 


moment  were  probably  looking  to- 
wards them.  The  sunset  tints  were 
dying  away,  and  the  stilbiess  of 
eyening  was  oyer  eyeiything  saye 
the  relentless  breakers,  whose  thun- 
der came  more  and  more  loudly  on 
the  ear. 

'  Ha,'  cried  Jack  suddenly,  'what 
an  idiot  I  haye  been — ^the  stone  1' 
and  he  hurriedly  caught  up  from 
under  a  seat  where  it  had  lain  hid 
the  great  stone  which  they  used  as 
an  anchor  when  fishing.  Until  that 
moment  it  had  been  unheeded. 
The  rope  was  loose,  but  he  fastened 
it  to  the  seat,  and  flung  the  stone, 
which  was  now  almost  their  only 
hope,  oyer  the  side  with  all  possi- 
ble speed.  Down,  down  it  went 
through  the  gray-green  water, 
checking  the  boat's  progress  in 
some  degree  before  the  rope  be- 
came taut  Would  it  reach  the 
bottom?  and  if  it  did,  would  it 
drag  or  become  fixed?  and  would 
the  old  rope  stand  the  strain  of 
the  current?  Nellie  watched  him 
with  heaying  breast^  one  hand 
clutching  the  seat^  while  the  other 
mechanically  wayed  the  signal  of 
distress.  No ;  Jack  gaye  a  groan 
as  he  saw  that  the  rope  was  not 
long  enough ;  the  stone  was  not  at 
the  bottom;  still,  it  yeiy  much 
stayed  their  progress.  They  were 
now  being  carried  along  at  a  quar- 
ter of  their  former  speed.  Yet  he 
saw  that  nearly  all  hope  was  gone. 
There  were  sails  in  sight,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  while  Uie  white  line 
of  foam  was  not  three  hundred 
yards  away.  He  could  do  no 
more;  he  did  not  know  how  to  say 
anything  cheering  to  her.  At  last 
he  told  her  that  there  was  some 
chance  yet,  for  nearer  the  breakers 
the  water  might  grow  more  shal- 
low, and  the  anchor  find  holding- 
ground.  From  which  Nellie  knew 
that  all  other  hope  was  gone,  and 
gaye  a  shuddering  glance  at  the 
gray  wayes,  that  more  and  more 
boisterously  leapt  up  against  the 
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fiidee  of  the  little  crafty  as  thej 
had  not  done  in  the  Btill  water 
nearer  the  shore.  Nearer  and 
nearer,  nntil  the  thnnder  of  the 
waves  £blling  on  the  sunken  rocks 
seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  the  boat 
rocked  up  and  down  perilonsly. 
Yagnelj  she  saw  her  companion 
writing  something  inside  some 
leares  of  his  pocket-book,  and 
nailing  the  little  packet  to  the  seat 
of  the  boat  with  his  knife.  Then 
he  leant  orer  towards  her,  where 
she  crouched  rather  than  sat,  her 
eje  fixed  upon  the  wares,  that 
struck  the  side  with  more  and  more 
yiolence. 

*  Nellie,  let  me  take  your  hand. 
Hj  darhng,'  he  went  on,  holding 
the  cold  trembhng  hand  firmly  in 
his  own,  *  it  will  not  be  very  bad. 
Shut  your  eyes,  and  don't  watch 
the  water.' 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  told,  and 
bowed  her  head  on  her  knees, 
while  Golwyn  sat  gazing  with  pale 
set  face  at  the  white  line  now  close 
at  hand.  The  sun  had  altogether 
gone,  and  it  was  almost  dark ;  up 
aboye,  but  beyond  the  reef,  the 
gleam  of  the  lighthouse  was  now 
appearing  and  disappearing.  So 
they  sat  a  few  moments  waiting 
for  the  end,  while  the  darkness 
gathered,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
breakers  grew  louder  and  louder. 
Then  Colwyn  noticed  that  they 
were  getting  no  nearer.  Had  the 
anchor  caught?  No.  The  hope 
died  away  idmost  as  soon  as  con* 
cdred,  and  he  saw  that  the  current 
was  carrying  them  no  longer 
straight  upon,  but  rather  across 
the  front  of,  the  reef,  and  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  It  gave  them  a  few  more 
minutes  before  the  end ;  the  strug- 
gle in  the  rough  water  might  last 
a  little  longer  than  in  the  foaming 
surge,  but  the  end  would  come, 
and  it  would  be  the  same.  He  did 
not  tell  Nellie  of  the  change.  She 
still  sat ;  and  he  clasped  her  hand, 


trying  only  to  comfort  her  by  his 
presence,  until  he  saw  that  the 
boat  would  certainly  dear  the 
reef. 

<  We  haye  passed  the  breakers, 
Nellie ;  but  we  are  going  into  the 
broken  water.  The  boat  must 
soon  be  swamped;  yet  we  may 
cling  to  it  for  some  time,  and  may 
possibly  be  saved  yet' 

She  looked  up  at  his  first  words 
with  a  white  quivering  face ;  but 
he  could  not  give  her  a  look  that 
told  of  hope.  When  she  saw  the 
white  foam  abreast  of  them,  and 
the  great  rollers  which  raised  the 
boat  up  and  down  like  a  coddesheU, 
and  hid  at  times  everything  from 
them  but  the  dim  gray  stretch  of 
heaving  water  and  the  revolving 
light  above,  she  shudderingly  said, 

'  Good-bye !' 

Then,  with  the  faintest  pressure 
of  his  hand,  she  bent  her  head 
again  upon  her  knees. 

He  passed  one  arm  round  her, 
that  they  might  not  be  parted 
when  the  boat  went  from  under 
them — and  then  he  saw  that  they 
were  saved.  There,  there,  hardly 
two  hundred  yards  from  them,  and 
coming  down  through  the  gloom, 
looking  twice  its  size,  was  a  fish- 
ing-smack. The  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  had  observed  them  and 
their  signal,  and  given  the  alarm 
at  Boddam  Harbour ;  the  rescuing 
smack  had  stolen  up  on  its  errand 
of  mercy,  hidden  from  them  by 
the  breakers,  until  the  little  boat 
passed  beyond  the  latter.  Col- 
wyn doubted  if  his  craft  would  ride 
until  the  other  came  up,  though 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  NeUie 
and  himself  afloat  But  he  was 
not  to  save  her  life.  The  little 
vessel  floated  bravely  until  the  other 
was  within  a  few  yards ;  then  Col- 
wyn turned  to  his  companion. 

'There  is  hope;  there  is  life. 
Thank  God,  Nellie  I     Look  up  1' 

She  did,  and  fainted;  she  was 
but  a  woman,  after  alL 


'  RedUy,  too  utterly — quite  /* 
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The  rescuers  pitched  a  rope  to 
theniy  and  soon  they  were  safely 
on  board.  Nellie  recorered  in  no 
long  time,  and  in  a  conple  of  honrs 
they  were  being  driren  back  to 
Peterhead  and  tibeir  friends.  The 
road  was  difficult  and  the  driye 
long ;  and  Nellie  had  time  to  think 
with  a  shndder  of  those  great  gray 
rolling  waves  that  would  for  nights 
hannt  her  sleep,  and  with  height- 
ened pulse  of  the  man  who  had 
done  all  while  anything  was  to  be 
done,  and  then  had  sat  down 
bravely  and  calmly  to  face  death, 


thinking  only  how  he  might  com- 
fort the  girl  whose  hand  he  clasped. 
She  reminded  herself  what  had 
been  her  morning  thoughts  of  him 
with  a  sigh — and  a  blush.  The 
carriage  was  rolling  over  the  stony 
streets  of  Peterhead,  when  she 
leant  towards  him : 

'  I  told  you  not  to  ask  me  again, 
Air.  Colwyn,  the  question  you 
asked  this  morning.  I  did  not 
know  my  own  mind  or  you.  If 
it  will  please  you,  I  can  say  now 
I  do  love  you.' 

s.  J.  w. 


*  REALLY,  TOO  UTTERLY— QUITE  !' 


Ah,  bring  me  the  sunflower  and  lily, 
Let  me  live  in  the  glorious  sight ; 

Though  Philistines  say  it  is  silly. 
It  is  really,  too  utterly — quite  I 

Let  me  twine,  let  each  member  contorted, 
Show  visions  aesthetic  and  bright ; 

What  is  art  if  we  are  not  distorted, 
And  really,  too  utterly— quite  1 

Let  the  dull-faded  green  be  my  raiment. 
Believed  by  no  touches  of  light ; 

We'll  talk  not  of  tailors*  repayment^ 
For  we're  really,  too  utterly— quite ! 

If  sesthetic  perfection  yon  long  for, 
And  wish  for  a  bask  in  the  sight ; 

In  the  Park  we  go  in  rather  strong  for 
The  really,  too  utterly— quite  I 

*  Quite  too  too  P  you  hear  the  words  muttered ; 

Ah,  yes,  the  thing  here  is  quite  right. 
Man  and  woman  are  thoroughly  '  uttered,' 

And  are  really,  too  utterly— quite ! 


A  BATCH  OF  HOTEL-BILLS. 


BoARCBLT  less  dsUciotis  than  the 
feeling  of  enjoyment  daring  a  hard- 
earned  holiday  are  the  feelings  of 
anticipation  and  retrospect^  and  of 
the  two  perhaps  retrospect  is  the 
more  delightfol.  Reality  too  of- 
ten shatters  the  Spanish  castles 
reared  by  anticipation ;  there  are 
elements  of  donbt  and  fear, 
anxieties  of  calcolation,  qoahns 
abont  weather,  in  the  process  of 
anticipation  which  hare  all  been 
banished,  soWed,  and  dissipated  by 
the  time  retrospect  is  indulged 
in.  We  are  more  at  ease  in  re- 
trospect, and  can  fight  onr  battles 
and  dreun  oar  dreams  nndistorbed; 
and  thos  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  a 
batch  of  old  hotel-bills  brings 
memories  of  sunshine  and  storm, 
of  adrentures  and  petty  worries, 
of  bloodless  yictories  won,  and  of 
ludicrous  defeats  suffered,  which 
are  especially  delightful  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  eye 
pines  for  change,  when  the  mind 
aches  for  relief,  and  when  the  body 
implores  a  rest  from  the  toil  of 
every-day  life. 

'  Hotel  du  Cheral  Blanc,  Chan- 
tilly.'  Beading  this  heading  I 
am  carried  back  ten  years,  when 
trayelling  in  France  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is.  Hans 
and  Fritz  were  masters  of  the 
situation  when  I  put  up  at  the 
White  Horse  Hotel,  Chantilly. 
Go  where  one  might,  there  were 
Hans  and  Fritz — singly,  or  in 
pairs,  or  in  groups,  or  in  whole 
regiments.  Amongst  the  leaiy 
alleys  of  the  old  forest,  fishing 
from  punts  in  the  waters  of  the 
White  Queen's  Castle  (not  the 
royal  building  of  Chantilly,  but 


that  little  double-turreted  box  of 
whidi  the  trareller  by  the  North- 
em  Bailway  gets  a  glimpse 
through  the  trees  as  he  crosses 
the  noble  yiaduct),  mooning  abont 
the  walks  and  shrubbeiies  of  the 
chateau  itself,  blowing  trumpets, 
beating  drums,  and  perfonning 
stolid  eyolutions  on  tiie  famous 
racecourse,  swaggering  along  the 
streets,  drinking  and  smoking  at 
the  caf^  and  bupMet,  ereiywhere 
Hans  and  Fritz.  Peace  had  been 
proclaimed,  it  is  true;  but  Hans 
and  Fritz  were  in  possession  until 
the  great  peace-ransom  had  been 
counted  out  and  paid  OTcr.  The 
poor  landlord  of  the  Cheral  Blanc 
was  at  his  wits' ends.  The'Etap- 
pen  Major'  was  at  the  castle;  but 
the  officers  of  the  Augusta  r^- 
ment  were  quartered  upon  him,  and 
held  their  mess  in  his  coffee-room. 
They  paid  well  and  regulariy,  he 
said;  they  consumed  good  wine 
and  plenty  of  it;  but  he  was  a 
patriot,  and  his  poor  heart  burst 
to  see  thelanky,  square-shouldered, 
spectacled  Teuton  officers  swag- 
gering and  elbowing  and  danking 
about,  indisputable  masters  of  him, 
his  house,  and  eyeiything  in  it 
Of  course  I  was  pushed  away  into 
a  small  garret,  next  door  to  a  long 
officer,  who  appeared  to  spend  his 
nights  in  perfonning  the  bayonet 
exercise  in  ^  Beyiew  time,'  such  a 
clanking  and  a  stamping  did  he 
make.  Was  it  to  be  exp^sted  that 
I,  who,  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of 
eyents,  would  haye  becm  salaamed 
to  as  a  mUor,  before  whom  waiters 
were  mute  and  landlords  obse- 
quious,— that  I,  a  poor  British 
tourist  with  a  suit  of  dittoes  and  a 
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knapflack,  was  of  the  smallest 
imaginable  oonseqaeDce  in  the 
presence  of  these  sturdy  bronzed 
victors  1  KcTcr  did  Briton  feel 
less  Britannic  than  I  did,  walking 
abont  the  small  streets  of  Chan- 
tilljy  shouldered  into  the  kennel  by 
giants  in  bine  uniforms.  Yet,  let 
it  be  said,  nerer  did  conquerors 
behaye  better  than  did  these  Grer- 
mans  at  Ghantilly.  There  was  no 
bullying,  no  rioting,  no  extortion, 
no  drunkenness.  At  a  bit  of  a  row 
in  a  hvvette  one  evening,  a  dra- 
goon corporal  handled  one  of  the 
waiters  rather  seyerely ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place  complained  to 
the  officer  in  command,  and  next 
morning  Herr  Corporal  received 
twelve  blows  with  the  flat  of  a 
sword. 

One  day  I  sauntered  down  a 
fftvourite  fdley  of  the  forest,  and, 
deeming  myself  well  away  from 
Hans  and  Fritz,  lit  my  pipe,  and 
began  a  study  of  trees  in  my 
sketchbook.  I  had  scarcely  been 
seated  ten  minutes  when  the  sound 
of  distant  song  smote  my  ear. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  not 
inharmoniously  blending  with  the 
twitter  of  birds  and  the  whisper  of 
the  breeze  through  the  leaves,  and 
soon  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  famous  Elizabeth  regiment 
march  past  me  in  full  force.  The 
men's  faces  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fatherland;  and 
although  their  uniforms  were 
patched  and  stained,  and  they 
themselves  white  with  the  dust  of 
many  miles,  there  was  an  honest 
pride  and  joy  on  their  faces  as 
ihey  rolled  forth  in  sonorous  bass 
the  soul-stirring  notes  of  the 
*  Watch  on  the  Rhine,'  which  the 
most  ardent  Teutonophobe  could 
not  have  helped  admiring. 

Kext  morning  mine  host  came 
to  me  with  a  rueful  countenance. 
He  was. desolated,  he  said;  but 
LienteniKht  Stultz  of  the  Eliza- 
beths wanted  my  room.    Of  course 


I  had  to  go.  Quite  lately  I  re- 
visited the  White  Horse  at 
Ghantilly.  The  little  phioe  was 
itself  again,  and  English  jockeys 
were  exercising  thoroughbreds 
where,  a  few  years  back,  Uhlans 
and  Dragoons  caracoled  and 
manoeuvred.  There  was  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  the  Teuton  occu- 
pation save  a  half-effaced  inscrip- 
tion in  white  paint  on  a  stable- 
door  :  *  10  Miknner,  8  Pferde.' 
Mine  host  remembered  me,  and 
we  cracked  a  bottle  of  Beaune 
together  to  the  happier  times. 

Coach  travellers  of  the  old  days 
knew,  and  commercial  travellers 
of  the  present  know,  well  *The 
Bull  Inn  and  Posting  House,  Sit- 
tingboume,  Kent'  As  I  read 
this  heading  on  the  next  bill  I 
take  up,  I  call  to  mind  a  very 
pleasant  summer  week  in  Kent 

We  were  on  a  cricketing  tour ; 
had  been  well  beaten  at  Canter- 
bury, splendidly  entertained  at 
Chilham  Castle,  soaked  to  the 
skin  but  victorious  at  Faversham, 
scorched  at  Gore  Court,  and  were 
at  Sittingboume  for  our  final 
match  at  the  Mote  Park,  Maid- 
stone. A  right  jovial  time  we 
had;  hard  healthy  exercise  all 
day  and  never-to-be-forgotten  soci- 
able evenings.  The  Bull  is  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  houses  of  call 
which  formerly  dotted  our  great 
highways,  but  now  that  their  vo- 
cation is  gone,  only  to  be  met  with 
here  and  ti^ere.  Commercial  travel- 
lers, as  a  rule,  are  the  monarchs 
in  these  establishments;  but  I 
rather  think  that  wherever  we 
went,  carrying  with  us  our  big 
appetites,  and  our  demands  for 
the  best  rooms,  we  ousted  them. 

What  a  breakfast  we  made  in 
the  quaint  old  coffee-room,  with 
its  timcHstained  pictures,  its  cum- 
brous furniture,  and  its  latticed 
windows,  before  starting  on  our 
long  drive  to  Maidstone  !  And 
with  what  genuine  pleasure  do  I 
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look  back  to  tliat  drire  thiongh 
some  of  the  fairest  soeQerym  Kent ! 
The  iTFeverent  maimeT  with  which 
we  treated  the  most  respectable  of 
rostics,  the  refrains  we  sent  oat 
into  the  pare  sammer  air,  the  halt 
at  the  little  half-way  alehoase  for 
the  horses  to  take  in  water,  and 
the  driver  and  oar  ampire  to  take 
in  something  stronger, — ^we  did 
not,  for  we  were  too  old  cricketers 
not  to  know  the  fatal  after- 
effects of  strong  ale  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning, — ^the  near  shave  we 
had  of  <  going  to  smash'  down  that 
steep  hill  which  leads  into  Maid- 
stone. These  and  a  score  of  other 
little  incidents  reappear  freshly  as 
I  look  at  the  Boll  Inn  bilL  I  re- 
call with  pleasure  the  glorioos 
day's  cricket  -  on  that  ^ntifal 
groand,  with  the  panorama  of 
wood,  hill,  and  dale  spread  at  oar 
feet;  with  the  red  roofs  of  Maid- 
stone nestling  in  the  sunshine. 
Nor  do  I  forget  the  drive  back  in 
the  calm  cool  evening ;  the  vision 
of  chubby  children  cheering  as 
from  cottage  -  gates,  of  stalwart 
labourers,  trudging  homewards 
from  their  toil  in  the  broad  fields, 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at 
OS  wonderingly  as  we  passed. 
Then  the  cool  bath  and  the  even- 
ing at  the  Bull  Never  did 
steaks  taste  so  richly,  or  ale  re- 
semble more  nearly  the  nectar  of 
ancient  fable ;  and  never  did  ancient 
rustic  finger-worn  spinnet  give  out 
such  dulcet  tunes  as  when  the 
musician  of  the  eleven  sang  the 
solos  of  *  Georgia,'  *  When  Johnny 
comes  marching  Home,'  and '  Auld 
Lang  Syne,'  and  we  made  the  old 
building  ring  with  our  chorus, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
*  commerdsls'  inditing  their  busi- 
ness letters,  and  much  to  the  de- 
light of  waiters,  ostiers,  and 
'brickies'  assemblecT  at  the  door. 
Next  day  we  went  our  different 
ways;  but  recollections  of  the 
Bull   at  Sittmgboume    will    not 


easily  fade  from  any  of  our  me- 
mories. 

The  next  piece  of  paper  would 
not  be  deciphered  by  ten  Euro- 
peans in  the  CSty  of  London,  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
its  meaning,  save  that  it  is  a  bill 
paid  by  me  some  years  back  at  the 
*  Bamboo  Stem'  tea-house  in  the 
Japanese  village  of  Miyanoshita. 

Every  visitor  to  Japan  longs  to 
perform  one  feat — ^to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Peerless  Mountain, 
that  perfect  snow-white  cone  so 
familiar  to  us  by  the  scrolls  and 
lacquer -ware  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture. I  was  armed  with  the 
necessary  passport  declaring  that 
my  state  of  health  necessitated 
complete  change  of  air  and  scene, 
and  after  three  days'  hard  walking 
arrived  at  the  little  village  of 
Subashiri  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tam.  Previous  to  turning  in  for 
a  good  nights  s  rest^  I  secured  my 
supplies  of  wood  and  water,  and 
interviewed  the  local  mayor.  He, 
having  turned  my  pass  over  and 
over  and  entered  its  contents  in  a 
book,  informed  me  that  he '  thought* 
it  was  in  order.  Secure  with  this 
authority,  after  a  good  meal  I  lay 
down  between  the  quilts  whii^ 
serve  as  beds  in  Japan,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep.  How  long  I 
slept  I  know  not;  but  when  all 
was  dark  and  quiet  I  was  awakened 
by  a  policeman  with  a  huge  lan- 
tern. I  angrily  demanded  his 
business.  With  mach  gesticulation 
and  prostration  he  informed  me 
that  since  my  interview  with  the 
mayor  my  passport,  as  it  was 
copied  into  his  book,  had  been 
reexamined,  and  had  been  found 
incomplete.  I  knew  that  a  very 
strong  prejudice  had  always  existed 
amongst  tiie  Ji^panese  against  the 
ascent  of  Fuji-Tama  by  Europeans, 
and  I  knew  that  the  copy  of  my 
passport  was  as  incorrect  as  the 
original  was  correct;  sol  asserted 
that  I  intended  to  go  up  the  moanr 
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t»in,  and  defied  mayory  police,  and 
all.  The  officer  listened  stolidly, 
then  represented  the  utter  folly  of 
my  attempting  resistance,  and 
fiurthermore  stated  that  his  orders 
were  to  escort  me  back  into  Treaty 
Limits  at  daybreak.  I  was  mad 
with  Taxation  and  disappointment, 
bat  the  tea-honse  master  and  my 
coolie  urged  me  for  my  own  good 
not  to  resist ;  so  I  dismissed  the 
officer  with — ^well,  a  remark,  and 
tamed  oyer  to  sleep. 

With  the  first  glint  of  light 
through  the  diatters,  I  was 
awakened.  I  breakfasted,  dressed 
myself,  and,  haying  paid  my  bill, 
saw  that  a  sergeant  and  half  a 
dozen  manikins  in  the  nniform  of 
his  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's 
Police  were  waiting  for  me  outside. 
On  country  duty  the  natiye  police 
wear  the  straw  sandals  of  the 
people ;  but  as  I  was  a  European, 
and  a  prisoner  of  rather  peculiar 
importance,  my  escort  were  shod 
in  ill-fitting  blucher  boots  of  the 
stifiest  type.  My  plan  of  reyenge 
was  quickly  made.  Shouldering 
my  knapsack,  I  strode  ofif.  For 
some  miles  my  escort  kept  up 
yery  well ;  but  as  the  sun  in- 
creased in  power,  and  the  roads 
in  roughness,  the  pace  at  which 
I  was  going  began  to  tell  upon 
thenoL  One  by  one  they  limped  and 
lagged  behind ;  then  one  took  off 
his  boots  and  slung  them  oyer  his 
back ;  then  another,  and  another, 
until,  by  the  time  we  had  done  ten 
miles,  the  sergeant  alone  had  stuck 
to  his  boots.  Poor  fellow!  He 
limped  alongpluckilyinihegreatest 
agony,  but  I  was  pitiless ;  I  strode 
on  at  four  miles  an  hour.  At 
last  he  gaye  in,  and  the  whole 
party  were  bare-footed ;  and  if  any 
of  my  readers  remember  the  road, 
they  will  sympathise  with  them. 
Still  I  went  on :  I  stopped  not  for 
refreshment;  the  midday  sun  came 
scorching  down,  the  stones  and 
boulders  cut  eyen  my  rough  shoot- 


ing-boots ;  but  my  cup  of  reyenge 
was  not  quite  fuU.  It  was  quite 
brimming  when  I  arriyed  at  the 
'Bamboo  Stem'  tea-house,  within 
Treaty  Limits,  alone.  An  hour 
later  the  sergeant^  more  dead  than 
aliye,  turned  up,  and  during  the 
next  half-hour  the  poor  little  police- 
men one  by  one  came  dropping  in. 
Then  I  relaxed  into  mercy,  and 
ordered  a  good  meal  to  be  seryed 
to  the  martyrs  of  duty.  The  bUl 
for  this  little  entertainment  is  the 
one  before  me ;  it  always  seryes  to 
remind  me  of  my  complete  reyenge, 
but  also  that  I  haye  neyer  made 
the  ascent  of  the  Peerless  Moun- 
tain. 

A  little  bundle  of  bills  from 
Thames  -  side  inns  conjures  up 
memories  of  long  bright  summer 
days  passed  in  the  purest  of  air, 
amidst  the  most  characteristic  of 
English  scenery,  in  the  easiest  of 
costumes,  and  with  the  lightest  of 
hearts.  Memories  of  quaint  old 
hostelries,  with  funny  little  bed- 
rooms, and  bowers  of  fresh  sweet 
flowers,  and  lawns  dippiog  into  the 
water;  memories  of  delicious  early 
morning  plunges;  of  tremendous 
breakfasts ;  of  good  steady  work, 
so  diyersified  by '  easies'  under  the 
great  trees  as  to  preyent  a  pleasure 
from  being  conyerted  into  a  toil; 
of  midday  meals  in  pleasant  mea- 
dows; of  more  work  until  the 
trees  and  foliage  made  deep  black 
shadows  on  the  riyer's  face.  Me- 
mories of  many  a  night  puU,  when 
lock  -  keepers  demanded  double 
fees,  and  inn-keepers  grew  surly 
about  being  turned  out  of  bed.  All 
these  memories,  and  a  hundred 
others,  remind  me  of  a  brief  period 
of  perfect  independence  and  com- 
plete freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
Mrs,  Grundy,  neyer  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  little  collection  reminds 
me  of  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
the  '  Garden  of  England'— Hythe, 
Eomney,     Lydd,    and    Rye    (0, 
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that  stretch  of  marsh  between 
the  two  last  places !), — straight 
throDgh  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where 
the  men  are  stalwart  if  not  ami- 
able, the  women  comely,  the  cher- 
ries and  apples  nnapproachable ; 
where  there  are  jet  old  manor- 
houses  with  moats  and  aTcnnes 
and  gables,  stnrdy  and  strong  as 
when  they  were  bnilt  by  men  with 
tnmk-hoseandloTelocks;  timbered 
cottages,  long  deep  lanes  leading 
in  circles  to  nowhere,  yillage-greens 
and  typical  English  hamlets  nn- 
defiled  by  railways  and  untouched 
by  builders.  Goudhurst  and  Cran- 
brook  of  old  smuggling  repute, 
Horsemonden,  Tonbridge,  Seven- 
oaks,  and  so  home.  And  doubly 
pleasant  it  is  to  associate  the  retro- 
spect of  sunny  days  and  sweet 
labour  with  universal  civility,  clean- 
liness, and  moderation  in  charges. 
A  bill  headed  'The  Grapes  Inn, 
Keigate,'  reminds  me  of  a  very 
enjoyable  '  outing*  with  that  crack 
Volunteer  regiment,  the  138th 
Middlesex.  We  had  but  little 
sunshine  and  plenty  of  snow,  al- 
though Easter  did  fall  late.  But 
we  had  plenty  of  good  hard  work, 


plenty  of  exposure,  and  half  a 
dozen  as  jolly  evenings  as  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  men  to  remember. 
Tremendous  battles  we  fought  on 
peaceful  Surrey  commons;  great 
excitement  we  produced  in  peace- 
ful Surrey  villages,  with  our  fifes 
and  drums,  our  mounted  officers, 
and  especially  our  real  ambulance 
wagon,  whidi  was  mistaken  for 
the  colonel's  private  carriage,  the 
regimental  larder,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  things.  To  be  sergeant  of 
the  guard  for  a  whole  night  after 
a  heavy  day's  work  was  a  little 
trying;  but  if  we  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  her  Majesty's 
line  regiments  in  smartness  and 
precision,  we  excelled  them  at  least 
in  cheerfubiess  and  intelligence. 

There  are  lots  of  other  hotel- 
bills,  but  the  length  of  my  paper 
warns  me  to  stop.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  remark  that  if  a  man  is  not 
an  artist,  or  does  not  keep  a  diaiy, 
there  are  few  pleasanter  aids  to 
the  remembrance  of  past  bright 
holidays  than  the  perusal  of  old 
hotel-bills,  that  is — and  it  is  an 
important  saving  clause — ^if  they 
are  not  heavy. 
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M186  Dormer  was  persnaded  that 
Proyidenoe  had  Bpeciall j  arranged 
her  circnmstancesy  so  that  the 
brioging  np  of  her  orphan  niece, 
Wimfr^  Grantham,  should  be  a 
crowning  success.  What  could  be 
more  conduciye  to  a  subdued  and 
wholesome  frame  of  mind  than 
living  within  the  shadow  of  that 
grand  old  cathedral?  What  in- 
fluences more  desirable  than  those 
produced  by  the  conyersation  of  a 
maiden  aunt,  and  the  intimate 
society  of  an  unmarried  Dean  and 
his  unmarried  sister  7 

The  unmarried  Dean  bore  his 
perilous  position  meekly  and  calm- 
ly. He  was  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  when  in  the  pulpit  or  taking 
an  hour's  exercise,  his  portly  form 
was  the  butt  for  an  artillery  of 
eyes  that  might  haye  made  sad 
hayoc;  he  was  not  unconscious 
that  his  pleasant  generality  of  con- 
rersation  was  sometimes  met  by 
faint  sighs  and  reproachful  glances. 
Tety  like  a  hero,  he  bore  it  all  and 
showed  no  sign. 

When  Winnie  Orantham  had 
turned  eighteen,  there  was  no  al- 
teration in  the  bright  freedom  with 
which  she  had  from  childhood  in- 
yaded  and  cheered  the  Deanery. 
So  sweet  a  yision  as  the  golden- 
haired  girl  could  not  but  be  wel- 
come anywhere;  and  Miss  Dormer, 
from  the  serene  placidity  of  forty- 
four  years,  passed  in  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
actually  belieyed  that  her  darling's 
rosy  blushes  and  pleasant  excite- 
ment were  the  result  of  the  edify- 
ing oonyersation  of  the  Dean  and 
his  sister.     Blessed  innocence ! 

Now  you  see  the  Dean  had  a 
neighbour,  a  widow  lady,  who  was 

Holiday,  'St, 


rejoicing  in  the  yisit  of  her  soldier- 
son,  Captain  Charles  Burnett 
This  gallant  young  officer  had  been 
amongst  the  many  brave  fellows 
who  left  England  not  so  very  long 
ago,  and  had  the  misfortune  of 
emulating  the  exploits  celebrated 
by  the  rhyme  which  says, 

*  The  King  of  France  with  forty  thooBand 

men 
Drew  their  swordfl—and  pat  them  back 
again!' 

And  chafing  from  the  recollection 
of  the  general  disappointment  he 
and  other  aspirants  for  British 
honour  and  glory  had  experienced, 
it  was  very  soothing  to  have  the 
quiet  of  his  mother's  house  en- 
hanced by  many  pleasant  hours  at 
the  Deanery,  where  certainly  Win- 
nie's bright  face  was  not  the  least 
attraction. 

Miss  Dormer  objected  to  men  as 
a  dass.  She  thought  it  a  pity 
that  they  existed,  and  considered 
them  absolutely  unsafe  unless  clad 
in  ecclesiastical  garments.  This 
opinion  had  not  been  arrived  at 
through  any  disappointment  atten- 
dant on  the  tender  passion ;  indeed^ 
I  think  the  fact  that  never  had  her 
heart  been  assailed  nor  her  hand 
sought  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Miss  Dormer's  very  uncharitable 
views.  At  any  rate,  she  so  firmly 
adhered  to  them,  that  Winnie  was 
afraid  to  tell  her  aunt  what  had 
made  the  Dean's  house  so  charm- 
ing of  late ;  her  only  confidant,  a 
very  safe  one,  was  her  dog  Punch. 

*  He's  vtfry  nice,  isn't  he,  Punchie, 
darling?  always  met  with  an 
approving  wriggle  of  the  short  tail 
that  spoke  volumes. 

At  last  the  Dean  could  not  help 
noticing  that  more  than  common 
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intereei  was  evinced  by  the  young 
people;  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
most  awkward  position  by  haying 
the  declaration  of  lore  made  at 
his  house,  and  being  asked  to 
further  the  gallant  soldier's  suit. 

*  Goodness  me !  Why,  Winnie, 
what  made  you  do  thisf  he  in- 
quired in  his  perplexity,  fixing 
his  glasses  on  his  nose,  and  staring 
at  the  blushing  face  before  him. 

'  I  didn't  do  anything  !*  faintly 
protested  the  young  lady. 

'  It  was  my  fault,  sir  !  Who 
could  help  it  f  ardently  explained 
the  suitor. 

The  Dean  would  haye  admitted 
the  truth  of  this  if  he  had  not 
been  terribly  puzzled. 

*I  must  think  it  over.  Go 
home,  Winnie,  and  tell  your  aunt 
Tm  coming  oyer  for  a  quiet  talk 
in  an  hoar's  time.' 

Slowly  and  shamefacedly  Wmnie 
walked  away  through  the  Deanery 
garden,  followed  by  Punch,  who, 
as  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
allowed  his  tail  to  hang  down, 
and  an  expression  of  wretchedness 
to  pervade  his  appearance. 

They  went  home  the  longest  way 
with  much  the  air  which  distin- 
gubhes  naughty  children  who  have 
played  truant  from  school,  and 
are  painfully  aware  that  they  will 
be  castigated  on  coming  before 
their  irate  parents. 

Having  gained  the  room  where 
Miss  Dormer  sat  in  a  softly-shaded 
light,  placidly  engaged  in  embroi- 
dering a  huge  sunflower  in  the 
centre  of  a  table-cover,  Winnie 
timidly  broached  her  subject^  feel- 
ing thankful  for  the  shade  which 
rendered  her  blushes  less  visible. 

'  The  Dean  is  coming  over  in  an 
hour,  aunt — I  mean  half  an  hour, 
to  have  a  quiet  chat  with  you.' 

'Dear  me,  how  very  extraor- 
dinary I'  exclaimed  Miss  Dormer, 
hastily  rising.  <  Are  you  sure  of 
what  you  say,  Winnie  1' 

*  Yes,  quite  sure ;  and,'  she  hur- 


riedly went  on,  '  I  think  the  Deaa 
is  so  nice,  so  kind,  don't  you,  aunt  f 

*  He  is  my  most  valued  friend,' 
replied  her  aunt  gravely,  and  look- 
ing more  and  more  mystified. 

*Then — ^then — ^please  do  what 
he  asks  you,'  blurted  out  Winnie, 
and  she  vanished  from  the  room, 
leaving  Miss  Dormer  more  tumul- 
tuously  overcome  than  she  ever 
remembered  to  have  been  before. 

Having  escaped  from  her  aunt's 
presence,  Winnie  retired  to  one 
of  her  favourite  retreats — a  cu- 
rious quiet  room  which  opened 
on  the  old  -  fashioned  garden. 
Here  she  presented  the  kitten 
with  a  saucer  of  milk,  and  sat 
down  on  the  window-sill  to  think 
over  matters.  Punch  occupied 
her  lap,  and  cogitated  the  pros 
and  C0718  of  the  situation  with  an 
earnestness  that  would  have  made 
him  the  best  of  advisers  if  he 
could  only  have  spoken.  Failing 
tbat^  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
bitten  somebody. 

Very  tenderly  the  Dean  man- 
aged his  explanations,  and  he  had 
much  to  bear.  The  shock  to  Miss 
Dormer  was  great;  and  her  ex- 
citement made  her  express  such 
cruel  doubts  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  Dean  needed  all  his 
eloquence  and  the  exhibition  of 
some  personal  sorrow  to  convince 
Miss  Dormer  that  a  sex  to  which 
lie  had  the  misfortune  to  belong 
was  not  without  its  redeeming 
points.  Then  the  good  lady  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  the  excep- 
tion which  proved  the  rule,  and 
that  soldiers  were  the  most  im- 
reliable  beings ;  and  that  after  all 
her  care  of  Winnie  it  seemed  hard, 
very  hard  I  However,  he  was  so 
far  successful  that  Miss  Dormer 
requested  him  to  go  home  and 
fetch  that  beast  of  prey.  Captain 
Charles  Burnett,  that  she  might 
consider  him  and  his  aspirations. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  a 
manly  step,  which  she  could  not 
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hope  was  anything  better  than  the 
Dean's,  approached  the  room  where 
Winnie  still  sat  in  the  window, 
Ponch  looked  seriously  disturbed ; 
and  when  the  door  opened  to 
admit,  not  the  Dean,  bat  a  hand- 
some broad-shouldered  young  man, 
Ponch  turned  his  back  (whether 
in  disgust  or  discretion  is  not 
known),  and  the  birds  in  the  gar- 
den whispered  to  each  other  that 
there  was  soon  to  be  a  wedding. 

*  What  did  auntie  sayl*  asked 
Winnie  anxiously,  when  she  found 
her  mind  capable  of  interesting 
itself  in  common  mortal  things. 

'Don't  clearly  remember — ^no- 
thing yery  savage.' 

'  Was  she  angry  with  the  Dean  V 

'  8he  did  not  yield  to  any  un- 
seemly exhibition  while  I  was 
present,  dear ;  bat  you  see  I  was 
thinking  more  of  you  and  myself 
than  the  Dean;  and  when  she 
told  me  to  come  to  you,  of  course 
I  left  them  to  settle  the  rest 
Suppose  you  take  me  oyer  this 
jolly  old  garden.' 

It  was  by  no  means  disagreeable, 
strolling  in  shady  places  sacred 
from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  menials, 
and  chaperoned  by  that  indefa- 
tigable faithful  creature,  Winnie's 
dog.  Punch  tbonght  it  right  to 
go  with  them ;  but  whenever  there 
was  a  pause  in  a  shadier  comer 
than  usual,  the  refinement  of  the 
animal  made  him  affect  to  be  in- 
terested in  botanical  specimens  as 
known  by  the  smell,  and  he  seldom 
gazed  curiously  on  the  lovers. 
Possibly  this  was  caused  by  jeal- 
ousy, as  hitherto  his  own  licks 
had  been  Winnie's  only  caresses. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
bursts  of  raptare  so  interesting  to 
two,  so  hideously  absurd  to  the 
world  at  large,  Captain  Burnett 
felt  his  arm  clutched  convulsively. 

'  Charlie,  I  hear  Auntie^a  voioe 
dose  to  us  1' 


*  By  Jove,'  stoppmg  short  near 
an  arbour,  '  there's  the  old  Dean  I' 

Old  Dean,  indeed  I  The  arro- 
gance of  young  lovers  is  proverbial. 
He  was  only  fifty,  and  she  was  for- 
ty-four— and  blushing  like  a  girl. 

'  This  accounts  for  the  simplicity 
of  our  arrangements,'  whispered 
the  Captain,  in  high  amusement. 
'  What  an  old  fox  that  Dean  is !' 

And  then  the  birds  began  gos- 
siping again,  and  this  time  they 
announced  two  weddings. 

Scandal  always  gains  with  each 
telling ;  but  the  facts  were  these  : 
The  force  of  the  arguments  he  had 
used  in  'favour  of  the  hopes  of 
another  couple  first  opened  the 
Dean's  eyes  to  the  thought  of  try- 
ing matrimony  for  himself;  and 
but  for  having  had  to  use  all  his 
persuasion  to  prove  to  Miss  Dor- 
mer that  'man  was  not  born  to 
dwell  alone,'  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  right-thinking  persons  to  help 
him  to  double  his  existence,  the 
kindly  Dean  would  never  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  possible  for  a 
long  and  pleasant  friendship  to 
warm  into  a  tender  passion. 

*  Shall  we  both  be  married  to- 
gether, auntie?'  asked  Winnie 
mischievously. 

'O,  no,  my  dear!'  said  Miss 
Dormer  nervously.  'I  must  see 
you  well  out  of  my  hands  first ;  and 
I  could  not  attend  to  two  impor- 
tant matters  at  the  same  time.' 

'  Then,'  urged  the  Dean  mildly, 
but  firmly,  '  our  wedding  (a  quiet 
one)  shall  be  directly  after  these 
scapegraces  are  gone;  and  they 
can  return  from  their  travels  to 
find  us  at  home  in  the  Deanery.' 

'  Capital  r  cried  Captain  Bur- 
nett, who  had  his  arm  round  Win- 
nie's waist,  and  was  delighted 
with  everything  jost  now.  '  Three 
cheers  for  the  result  of  '*  the  Dean's 
mediation  1" ' 
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On  the  line  of  railroad  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  and  about  half-way 
between  Lyons  and  Valence,  lies 
the  pleasant  little  town  called  Tain. 
There  I  spent  a  delightful  Tacation 
of  nearly  two  months,  September 
and  October  in  1879  ;  and  thence  I 
yisited  La  Louyescq,  high  np  in 
the  Ard^che  Monntuns,  of  which 
yisit  I  may  write  another  time. 
All  the  circumstances  of  my  so- 
journ in  Tain  were  so  happy,  that 
memory  recurs  to  it  often,  and 
with  great  yiyidness  and  compla- 
cency. I  see  now  the  broad  and 
rapid  Rhone  as  it  speeds  between 
Tain  and  Tonmon,  and  the  noble 
bridge  that  spans  it,  linking  the 
two  towns ;  the  mountains  rising 
abruptly  from  the  river-bank  on 
the  Toumon  side  (the  right,  on 
the  way  to  Marseilles) ;  and,  half- 
way up  one  of  the  boldest  peaks, 
the  white  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Yiigin,  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dark  mountain-side,  niched  in  a 
natural  deft,  standing  alone,  with- 
out shrine  or  adornment,  on  the 
rocky  ledge,  as  though  it  had 
alighted  tibere  from  the  sky,  and 
seems  to  gaze  contemplatiyely  and 
prayerfully  upon  the  river  running 
swiftly  below.  Tain  is  a  rather  dull 
and  unambitious  town ;  but  it  has 
its  notabilities,  its  church  and 
cure,  its  mayor  and  magistrates, 
its  cerde  (dub)  and  rampant  poli- 
ticians, and  its  important  railway 
station;  whereas  the  opposite 
and  rival  Toumon,  being  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  river  for  com- 
munication with  the  business  and 
political  world,  affects  a  staid  cha- 
racter, is  moulded  quite  on  the 
antique,  and  is  thoughtfiil  and  in- 


tellectual. Tonmon  is  possessed 
of  a  very  fine  and  quite  famous 
university,  which  alone,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  and 
many  outsiders,  casts  in  the  shade 
all  tiie  material  and  commercial 
advantages  of  Tain.  All  the  great 
men  in  Tain  were  educated  in  Tour- 
non,  entirely  or  partly;  so  that 
settles  the  question  of  their  rival 
pretensions  to  fame. 

I  must  tell  all  I  know  (whidi  is 
simply  what  I  saw  and  heard,  for  no 
book  supplies  one  tittle  of  my  infor- 
mation) about  Tain.     Like  most 
folks  possessed  of  pleasant  reminis- 
cences, I  fancy  that  the  world  atlarge 
is  deprived  of  an  essential  joy  until 
it  has  shared  them  with  me.     I 
intend   to  ramble  in  this  paper, 
because  simply  I  did  nothing  but 
ramble  while  at  Tain;  there  was 
no  system  whatever  in  my  proceed- 
ings there.     I  never  knew  what 
I  should  do  to-day,  or  where  be- 
take myself  to-morrow,  and  the 
whole  life  was  one  of  bright  acci- 
dents and  surprises.     Let  poetry 
moon  as  it  lists,  and  rave  about 
rock  and  dell  and  stream  and  other 
soulless  charms  that  claim  all  oar 
homage    and    our    ecstasies,  and 
merely  condescend  to  exist  for  us 
in  retum.    Scenes  are  chiefly  pl^- 
sant  to  me,  either  in  fact  or  in 
memory,  from  their  pleasant  per- 
sonal associations.    The  responsive 
warmth,  the  humour^   character, 
Boul,  that  are  in  man,  and  in  man 
alone,  are  what  render  the  brightest 
scenes  delightful  even  after  they 
have  passed  away  for  ever  horn 
the  sight,  and  make  the  bleakest 
aspects  of  Nature  charming. 

Country  towns  above  all  possess 
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those  elements  of  attraction  we 
denote  by  the  term  'characters.' 
A  *  character*  is  made  up  of  origi- 
nality and  simplicitj.  A  <  charac- 
ter* most  not  be  quite  yirtaoas  nor 
ridooSy  nor  foolish,  nor  wise,  nor 
eren  strikingly  odd.  There  is  no- 
thing common,  and  nothing  re- 
markably nncommon,  in  a  '  charac- 
ter.' Yet  he  is  a  typical  being, 
bat  typical  rather  of  what  we 
have  often  fancied  than  what  we 
hare  often  seen.  He  has  only 
individual  existence,  though  he 
belongs  to  a  class ;  but  the  class 
has  no  unity  except  in  our  mind. 
Each  'character'  in  real  life  is 
different  from  every  other  one,  and 
cannot  be  copied,  represented,  or 
reproduced  by  any  process.  Tain 
possesses  several  characters,  Tour- 
non  few  or  none.  There  will 
soon  be  no  more  'characters' 
within  the  sphere  of  modem  cul- 
ture. Human  nature  will  have 
lost  its  emphasis,  its  bouquet,  and 
any  one  man  will  do  as  a  study, 
if  such  a  study  be  worth  atten- 
tion, of  the  whole  human  family. 
What  a  prospect!  Imagine  the 
racy  Hermitage  of  the  valley  of 
Tain  and  Toumon  (how  my  palate 
exalts  at  the  bare  thought  of  it !) 
assuming  the  thin  flat  flavour  of 
the  petits  vine  of  Bordeaux,  or  any 
flavour,  however  admired,  but  its 
own!  Welcome  the  bacchanal 
phylloxera  first !  Let  him  sip  the 
juice  in  its  spring  and  root  rather 
than  it  should  degenerate  and  lose 
'character.'  But  I  must  only 
wander  in  Tain,  not  in  ideas. 
First,  then,  let  me  call  forth 

Dr.    G ,   my  host,  with  his 

amiable  spouse,  and  little  Joseph, 
the  single  sunray  of  the  house, 
white-haired,  dark-eyed,  babbling 
in  French  and  English  alternately, 
as  the  humour  takes  him,  or  per- 
haps as  the  father  or  mother  ele- 
ment predominates  in  him.  I  met 
the  doctor  first  in  a  far-distant 
and  far  different  scene,  where  bleak 


cliffs  that  stem  the  North  Atlantic 
take  the  place  of  the  vine-mantled 
mountains  of  Ard^che;  a  rough 
and  stormy  sea  contrasts  with  ihe 
placid  Rhone;  the  fisher's  ham- 
let,  reeking  with  the  odour   of 
brine  from  the  ocean,  the  vintner's 
sunny  home,  with  its  perfume  of 
the  grape  and  its  wealth  of  the 
luscious  produce  of  Southern  Ea- 
rope.     The  doctor  was  then  medi- 
cal officer  aboard  a  French  frigate 
of  the  line  on  the  Newfoundland 
station.      France    still    possesses 
there  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  and  has-  a  protectorate 
over  her  fishermen,  who  ply  their 
trade  along  a  portion  of  Uie  coast 
for  a  season  of  the. year.    The 
visit  of  the  French  vessels  of  war 
to  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  the 
capital,  is  quite  a  yearly  event; 
mutual  compliments  and  salutes 
are  bandied  between  the  officials  of 
the  town  and  the  French  naval 
officers;    and  artillery  from  land 
and  sea  bellows  forth  signals  of 
peaceful  regard  that  sound  like 
threats    of   mutual    destruction. 
When    a  British  man-of-war    is 
present,  which  is  often  the  case, 
the  din  is  tremendous ;  and  till  the 
smoke  clears  away,  and  the  joyous 
pennants  are  seen  flying  in  upper 
air  over  smooth  and  stately  hulls, 
and  yards  manned  with  blue -jackets 
from  peak  to  mast  that  look  like 
gigantic  combs  with  teeth  turned 
upward,  till  this  magnificent  vision 
slowly  unfolds  itself,  the  mind  can 
imagine  nothing  but  havoc  and 
ruin  amid  the  waters  where  these 
monsters  thunder  and  roar  at  each 
other.     Yet  it  is  all  fun  and  friend- 
ship. These  yearly  visits  of  marine 
monsters   are  very  interesting  to 
colonial  life,  for  more  and  better 
reasons  than  the  ceremony  and 
festivity  that  attend  them,  or  for 
reasons  consequent  on  festivity,  and 
not  unconnected  with  matrimony. 
Ball  partnership  in  the  stiff  and 
stilted  society  of  European  cities 
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may  hare  no  practical  meaning  or 
result,  just  as  it  in  deroid  of  all 
tme  spirit  of  enjoyment.  Bat  ball 
partoers  in  the  colonies  yery  often 
become  life  partners.  Say  what 
yon  will,  artfd  and  artificial  beanty 
of  the  scUon,  yoor  colonial  sister  is 
more  artfal  than  yon  from  her  very 
artlessness ;  and  whether  from  her 
charming  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
high  life,  and  splendid  contempt 
for  what  is  unnatural  in  the  same, 
or  whether  from  the  very  tiatvete 
of  her  effort  (happily  unsuccessful) 
to  copy  those  ways,  or  from  that 
fresh  and  innocent  beauty  and 
grace  which,  like  your  spices,  you 
must  seek  in  (he  colonies,  for  they 
do  not  grow  at  home ;  or  from  all 
these  together,  and  other  qualities 
requiring  a  nicer  perception  than 
mine  to  distinguish,  certain  it  is 
that  trained  and  tried  warriors  of 
the  army  and  navy  who  hare  run 
the  gauntlet  of  famed  and  fashion- 
able beauty  in  the  most  select 
circles  of  Europe  unscathed,  fall 
disarmed  and  defenceless  at  the 
feet  of  the  colonial  belle,  not  in 
transient  admiration,  but  in  life- 
long and  lawful  homage.  I  speak 
of  Northern  colonies,  where  grows 
the  fair  plant  that  has  the  pride 
and  the  blush  of  its  mother  stock, 
besides  a  freshness  and  delicacy  all 
its  own. 

Doctor  G met,  wooed,  and 

took  off  with  him  to  his  home  in 
Southern  France  one  of  the  best 
and  sweetest  young  ladies  in 
N ;  one  who  realised  com- 
pletely the  charming  picture  of 
Virginia  while  adorning  it  with 
all  the  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments of  our  modem  life  and 
culture.  I  knew  her  well  for 
years  before  the  fatal  French 
frigate  arrived,  saw  her  blossom 
from  girlhood  to  womanly  perfec- 
tion, and  from  first  to  last  recog- 
nised in  her  a  type  of  innocent 
gaiety  with  every  maiden  charm. 
It  was  long  since  I  had  seen  or 


heard  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife; 
but  I  knew  they  were  somewhere 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  being 
on  my  leisurely  way  to  Italy,  I 
procured  their  address  in  Paris. 
Hence  my  vi^it  to  Tain,  wheie,  at 
last,  I  am  back  agun. 

The  doctor  has  settled  down 
from  the  slim  and  trim  naval 
officer  to  the  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  the  steady  country  prac- 
titioner. His  English  recollec- 
tions have  tinged  his  manner  and 
yery  figure.  He  retains,  of  course, 
his  Southern  complexion,  but  is  no 
darker  than  any  of  our  English 
gentlemen  of  Korman  descent. 
He  wears  whiskers  d  VAnglaise, 
without  moustache,  and  with  bare 
chin ;  and  a  tall  hat — almost  the 
only  one  I  saw  in  the  place — and  a 
quiet  professional  dress,  and  he  is 
growing  portly.  He  is  a  dever 
man  in  his  profesbion,  a  splendid 
host,  a  thoughtful  and  affectionate 
husband   and  father,  and  so  no 

*  character.'     Mrs.  G I  have 

described ;  she  has  lost  her  bright 
colour  and  rounded  form  to  a  great 
extent  Ah,  the  wild  sea-breezes ! 
What  balm  and  beauty  of  smmy 
inland  chme  can  blow  such  roses 
or  bleach  such  lilies  1  But  in  all 
else  she  is  the  gentle,  gay,  and 
winning  girl  of  years  ago.    Mrs. 

K ,  her  mother,  fives  with 

them,  and  sighs  all  day,  amid  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  her  home,  for 
the  ocean-rock  far  away,  where  all 
her  memories  are  enshjrined,  and 
her  husband  and  many  children 
he  asleep  beneath  the  rugged  firs. 
Is  it  not  true  what  I  said  about 
personal  associations,  affectionate 
memories,  binding  us  to  a  scene 
beyond  all  the  power  of  mere  sky 

and  landscape )  She,  Mrs.  E , 

has  all  to  render  happy  her  de- 
clining years  that  woman  could 
wish  for,  and  admits  this.  She 
spent,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
far-off  land,  a  life  of  many  trials 
and    bereavements    and  peculiar 
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afflictions,  and  was  trnlj  'ac- 
quainted with  grief  throughout. 
Yet  she  jeams  all  day  long  after 
the  scene  of  her  sorrows,  can  loye 
no  other  place,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
return  there  to  die  of  the  luxury 
of  woe. 

There  is  but  one  delightful  boy 
in  France  for  me,  and  his  name 
is  Joseph.  'Monsieur,  comment 
Be  dit  $a  en  Anglais  V  This  was 
one  of  his  ways  of  haying  fun  with 
me.  *  Why,  you  imp,  you  know 
what  it  is  in  English  as  well  as  I 
do  r  How  we  romped  in  the  gar- 
den, Joseph  and  1 1  How  we 
went  forth  each  morning  hand  in 
hand,  and  full  of  gravity  and  im- 
portance, with  bread-crumbs  to 
feed  the  fish  in  the  garden-foun- 
tain, the  *p't*y  p'w'sonsy*  impossi- 
ble to  render  his  chirping  by  any 
letters  I  He  had  strong  English 
tendencies,  too — was  fond  of  the 
horses  and  everything  connected 
with  yard  and  stables ;  braye,  and 
rather  inclined  to  court  danger ;  fair, 
flaxen-haired,  and  northy  in  every- 
thing except  his  fiery-black  eyes. 
As  a  boy  Joseph  is  a  '  character :' 
he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  quiz,  fond  of 
puzzling  his  seniors,  full  of  quaint 
conclusions  of  his  own  on  all 
manner  of  things,  but  waiting 
timea  and  seasons  for  revealing 
them;  he  can  be  a  thoroagh 
little  innocent,  or  a  thorough  little 
rogue,  according  to  whim,  but  is 
always  straightforward  and  hon- 
onrable  and  sensitive  to  reproof. 

Outside  the  house,  in  the  town, 
and  chiefly  in  the  cerde  or  club, 
where  I  went  each  evening  with 
the  doctor,  the  true  'characters' 
were  to  be  met  Let  me  first  try 
to  give  a  notion  of  a  cercle  in  a 
French  country  town.  The  cercle 
is  the  French  substitute  for  our 
dab-room,  but  is  as  diflerent 
from  it  as  most  French  things  are 
from  English.  It  is  better  in 
many  respects,  and  falls  short  in 
others.     It  is  not,  like  some  of 


ours,  a  place  for  morose  silence 
and  moody  self-concentration,  but 
a  lively  chatty  place.  You  find 
all  the  leading  papers  there,  but 
they  are  not  used  as  curtains  to 
screen  a  reader  from  the  surround- 
ing company.  On  the  contrary, 
no  Frenchman  appears  able  to 
keep  his  news  long  to  himself. 
He  tells  it  first  in  every  lineament 
of  his  mobile  features,  then  blurts 
it  out  with  emphatic  gesture  and 
a  delighted  smile,  or  a  savage 
frown,  as  the  nature  of  the  news 
may  suggest.  ^Nevertheless,  in 
the  French  cercle,  however  hum- 
ble the  rank  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers— and  there  appears  great 
freedom  of  admission — a  decorum 
and  propriety  are  always  observed 
that,  I  believe,  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  a  like  institution  among  Eng^ 
lishmen.  I  speak  here  of  a  country 
club-room,  such  as  that  of  Tain, 
where  every  class  in  the  town  was 
represented;  where  there  was  a 
^brasserie'  connected  with  the 
room,  and  billiard-tables  and  card- 
tables  at  hand,  and  every  shade  of 
politics  admitted,  both  in  the 
papers  lying  on  the  tables  and  in 
the  members  who  read  them. 

This  cercle  was  strongly  Eepub- 
lican  dashed  with  Radical;  but 
there  were  Legitimist  and  clerical 
organs  received,  and  some  mem- 
bers with  those  views  always  pre- 
sent. Yet  I  never  heard  what 
might  be  called  a  dispute  or  ooBh 
temptuous  epithet  Cofiee  was 
used  by  nearly  all  in  their  after- 
dinner  visits ;  very  few  affected  the 
petit  verre.  Beer  (becoming  very 
popular  throughout  France)  of  a 
light  description  was  drunk  spar- 
ingly, and  not  much  smoking  in- 
dulged. In  fact  all  were  sober,  self- 
restrained  men.  It  was  amusing 
to  hear  those  whose  views  agreed 
get  together  and  discuss,  generally 
very  cleverly,  government  mea- 
sures. The  Church  comes  in  for 
a  wonderfully  laige  share  of  re- 
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BtrictiTe  oerde  legislatioiL  What 
18  to  be  done  with  the  car^  if  they 
will  not  chime  in  with  the  raling 
ideas  is  a  great  topic  in  the  cerde. 
I  Bhould  hare  beai  horrified  at 
their  pending  fate,  did  I  not  know 
well  that  meet  of  these  men  (the 
doctor  espedaUj,  who  was  always 
moderate^  and  is  too  kind-hearted 
eren  to  assume  the  ferodty  of  a 
troe  Bepnblican)  haye  intimate 
friends  amongst  those  same  cnr^s, 
and  are  as  Ukely  as  not  to  open 
their  arms  to  the  first  cassocked 
figare  they  meet,  as  they  leave  the 
dab  with  wrathful  faces,  and  press 
him  to  their  hearts.  Many  of  the 
French — I  may  say  most  of  them 
in  the  country — ^who  hare  political 
opinions,  create  for  themsdyes  an 
ideal  cure,  whom  they  hate  with 
fierce  mdignity,  and  torment  him 
in  their  wrathful  fancy.  But  they 
are  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
real  cnr6,  whom  they  respect,  and 
cannot  help  respecting,  for  his  sim- 
ple virtues  and  blameless  life,  pre- 
sent to  their  view  and  open  to 
their  criticism  every  day  in  the 
year.  If  you  dte  him,  they  eay, 
*  Ah,  oui ;  notre  ami — c'est  autre 
chose.'  Strange,  too,  that  the 
moment  the  ideal  cure  becomes 
realised,  or  even  remains  ideal,  in 
any  other  nationality  except  theirs, 
he  is  not  half  so  detestable — nay, 
maybe,  especiaUy  if  English,  quite 
a  safe  companion.  This  was  the 
character  I  maintained  among 
them,  though  I  am  sure  that, 
except  for  the  greater  freedom 
(permissible  to  me  as  a  stranger, 
but  not  certainly  to  a  dergyman 
resident  among  them)  with  which 
I  mingled  widi  them,  there  was 
nothing  in  my  manner  or  language 
to  sanction  or  harmonise  with  their 
antiderical  opinions.  True,  I  was 
not  always  horrified  where  a  French 
cleigjman  would  have  been  horri- 
fied— either  because  I  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  substance  in  all 
this  froth,  or  because  I  was  ready 


always  to  admit  the  portion  of 
truth  and  reason  that^  in  my  ex- 
perience, is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  most  extravagant  tirades.  I 
have  always  believed,  too,  in  re- 
specting the  choice  and  judgment 
of  a  nation ;  and  as  a  Churchman 
adapting  mysdf  to  it  in  all  that  is 
purely  political,  and  making  allow- 
ance even  for  transient  encroach- 
ment in  the  heat  of  conflict  on 
our  grounds,  till  the  line  be  weU 
marked  under  the  new  system  of 
things.  However,  I  did  not  take 
it  at  all  as  a  compliment  to  my 
clerical  character  when  it  was  pretty 
publicly  dedared  in  the  cerde  that 
as  a  cur6  I  was  just  the  man  of 
the  day;  and  I  doubt  strongly  that 
the  bishop  of  that  region  wodd 
have  welcomed  me  into  his  diocese 
on  such  a  recommendation. 

The  prindpal  'character*  fre- 
quenting the  oerde,  or  dwelling 
in  Tain  itself,  was  an  old  gentle- 
man whom  I  find  recorded  in  my 
notebook  as  the  *  gourmand.'  In- 
deed, I  believe  I  never  knew  his 
real  name,  nor  acftced  it,  though  he 
is  quite  a  notable  and  wealthy  per- 
son in  Tain,  and  we  met  eveiy  day, 
and  were  on  most  intimate  terms. 
This  gentleman  is  a  politician  of 
the  Danton  school;  in  language, 
at  least,  a  ferocious  and  blood- 
thirsty Republican;  in  manner  a 
rough,  but  really  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable,  man ;  but  all  his  other 
tastes  and  fancies,  every  energy  of 
his  mind  and  will,  centred  in  one 
ruling  passion,  la  gourmandise. 
He  was  a  politidan  only  by  fits 
and  starts,  a  gourmand  always;  a 
revolution  in  Crovemment  had  no 
interest  for  him  in  comparison  with 
the  turning,  at  the  right  moment, 
of  a  tauiSe  de  pouUU;  and  I  nerer 
knew  him  once  to  enter  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  any  kind  without  either 
beginning  or  ending  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  last  effort  in  the 
cuuine.  He  was  certainly  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age,  yet  nerer 
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apparently  gaye  a  passing  thonght 
to  anything  except  eating.  Not 
a  loscious  article  for  the  table 
oonld  be  exposed  in  any  window 
or  on  any  stall  in  Tain  bat  he 
knew  of  it,  hang  orer  it,  cooked  it 
in  fancy  or  reality  if  it  promised  a 
saocessfol  e£fort  of  his  art.  I  met 
him  oyer  and  oyer  again  on  his 
letnm  from  one  of  his  expeditions, 
and  enjoyed  the  racy  enthusiasm, 
the  downright  poetry,  of  his  de- 
scriptions of  a  fresh  tongue,  a  new 
sort  of  saosage,  a  specially  tempt- 
ing fowl  or  turkey,  he  had  seen  in 
his  morning  roonds.  Indeed,  he 
was  rarely  to  be  met  without  some 
article  for  the  table  hanging  from 
some  part  of  his  person ;  he  neyer 
carried  a  basket  or  satchel — O  no, 
he  loyed  to  parade  his  treasures, 
to  expatiate  on  them  in  the  public 
thoroughfare,  to  halloo  to  any  ap* 
predatiye  person  across  the  street, 
or  in  the  distance,  and  beckon  him 
near  to  inspect  his  purchase.  No- 
thing, howeyer,  gratified  him  more 
than  a  yisit,  not  in  the  sacred  hours 
of  cooking,  but  after,  when  he  pro- 
duced the  fruit  of  his  skill  in  all 
theglory  of  transformation;  pointed 
out  the  mottled  marble,  so  regular, 
so  softly  subsiding  into  red  and 
white  tints,  in  a  sausage ;  the  rich 
seaweed  colour  of  his  last  pdi6  de 
foie^  the  dome-like  spring  of  his 
chicken -pie.  And,  to  giye  him 
his  due,  he  was  not  ayerse  to  your 
exercising  your  judgment  and  pro- 
nouncing approval  by  the  use  of 
other  senses  than  the  eye.  But 
then  this  was  to  be  done  in  com- 
pany, after  each  appointed  guest 
had  paid  due  homage  to  his  art  by 
individual  criticism.  Then  it  was 
his  custom  to  say,  with  that  depre- 
datory shrug  of  his, '  Ah,  well,  you 
like  this ;  but  it  is  nothing.  So- 
and-so,  this  or  that  sauce  or  sea- 
soning, did  not  turn  out  as  I  ex- 
pected; but^  all  the  same,  you 
shall  try  it  A  few  fellows  (N — 
and  N —  and  N — ,  you  know,  and 


a  few  others)  are  coming  out  to 
my  little  place' — a  cottage  and 
yineyard  outside  the  town — 'on 
Thursday.  Vlwnnewr  de  voua  y 
voir  J  eh)  You  shall  taste  this 
pati ;  and,  O,  I  haye  hit  on  such 
a  salad  !  Jamais^  jamaUfje  vous 
cusure^*  <ba 

I  dined  with  him  several  times, 
in  company  with  the  doctor  and 
all  the  notables,  at  his '  little  place ; ' 
and  I  can  truly  state  that  nowhere 
has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  better 
company,  or  to  eat  a  better  dinner 
in  a  sweeter  spot.  No  gaudy 
salon  or  cribbed  and  confin^  cot- 
tage-parlour for  the  'gourmand.' 
O  no,  by  no  means !  In  the  gar- 
den— trellised  and  arched  all  oyer 
with  vines,  and  impervious  to  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  any  influence  but 
the  delightful  breeze  stealing  in 
and  rustling  the  leaves  wiUi  a 
sound  of  silk,  and  carrying  with  it 
the  perfume  of  the  ripened  grapes 
— ^there  was  laid  the  long  table 
with  its  spotless  white  cloth  and 
rustic  chairs  set  around  it.  Near 
by  another  smaller  table  equally 
white,  whereon  stood  great  columns 
of  clean  plates,  and  a  regiment,  a 
whole  brigade,  of  long-necked  bot- 
tles, erect  and  silent,  but  meaning, 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  old 
Hermitage ;  for  this  is  the  countiy 
of  Hermitage,  and  all  of  them  who 
are  any  way  comfortable  have  lots 
of  it  grown  old  in  their  cellars. 
They  don't  send  it  all  away.  O 
no,  they  like  their  native  juice  too 
well  for  that!  The  'gourmand' 
is  now  in  his  glory.  He  is  almost 
blind,  and  wears  double  -  lensed 
glasses  of  a  bright-blue  tinge ;  he 
is  in  a  clean  blottse.  Every  one 
knows  he  can  don  the  best  broad- 
cloth if  he  chooses ;  but  he  de- 
spises fashion  and  display,  except 
on  the  table.  He  wears  an  old 
white-felt  hat,  which  he  keeps  on 
all  the  time  of  dinner;  any  one 
else  may  do  the  same  with  his  own 
hat  if  he  likes.     '  Perfect  liberty. 
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messienrs;  eojoy  jonrselres;  life 
was  made  for  enjoyment ;  aooom- 
modate  yonrselyes  to  enjoyment  in 
erery  poefiible  way,  and  as  best 
snits  yonr  ease  and  comfort.  Vive 
la  Jaief  So  the  hospitable  old 
reprobate  begins.  We  commenced 
with  a  famous  salad,  either  because 
it  was  famous,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced so  to  proTe  our  quali£ca- 
tions  for  the  rest  that  was  to 
come,  or  because  it  is  the  fa- 
shion in  Tain.  At  all  erents, 
I  never  shall  forget  the  judicial 
silence  that  reigned  during  the 
consumption  of  this  delicacy ;  the 
frequent  pauses,  with  eyes  raised 
to  Uie  sky  and  head  in  attitude  of 
listening,  as  it  were,  to  the  relish 
of  the  spicy  esculent;  the  inter- 
rogative glances  addressed  to  each 
in  succession  from  behind  the  blue 
spectacles,  but  commanding  silence 
for  the  present,  till  due  time  were 
given  for  a  thorough  test;  the 
mingled  modesty  and  triumph 
with  which  the  host  received  the 
clamour  of  applause  that  signalled 
the  consumption  of  the  dish ;  the 
royal  wave  of  the  hand  at  last, 
deprecating  the  expected  praise, 
but  trembling  withal  in  exultation, 
while  the  tongue  essayed  to  pro- 
nounce the  usual '  Ce  n'est  rien' — 
'That  is  nothing,  gentlemen;  a 
poor  affair* — *  Une  autre  fois,'  &c. 
It  was  rich,  the  scene  as  well  as 
the  salad.  After  this,  the  deluge 
— of  viands,  of  wine,  of  conversa- 
tion. They  were  a  clever  lot  of 
men;  a  young  lawyer  especially 
clever,  who  descanted  on  the 
French  law  of  inheritance  as  com- 
pared with  the  English,  and  de- 
fended, as  I  thought  it  could  not 
be  defended,  the  system  of  parti- 
tion of  property  among  the  chil- 
dren. He  was  excellently  well 
read  in  history — which  I  believe  is 
not  the  case  with  all  even  of  our 
best  lawyers — and  was  thoroughly 
eloquent  and  interesting  in  all  he 
said.     We  drank  the  I^public ;  I 


among  the  rest  without  a  qualm, 
for  I  believe  it  was  the  only  thing, 
with  all  its  wrong  doings,  to  save 
France  in  her  late  crisis.    And 
we  were  all   thoroughly  amiable 
and  peaceful,  if  not  agreed  upon 
all  points;  and  we  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  Napoleonic  words  that 
at  length  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  our  host :  *  Messieurs,  je  suis 
content,  tres  content.'     He  meant 
with  us,  and  with  the  cuisine  also; 
for  his  content  flowed  from  ouis, 
and  ours  from  the  dinner,  and  all 
together  from    the  noble  art  to 
which  he    devoted   his   declining 
years.     Ah,  the  old  'gourmand,' 
will  he  ever  raise  his  thoughts 
above  that  fat  paunch  of  his  7    I 
fear  not     True,  he  is  not  a  mere 
glutton   or  sensualist.     He  is  a 
student,  an  artist,  an  enthusiast; 
but  his  art  is  a  passion,  and  the 
passions  of  old  age  are  incurable. 
Of  course  he  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
our  sense  of  the  woH.     He  is  a 
wealthy  man  and  a  respected  man, 
and  well  conducted — fit  to  be  mayor 
or  grand  juror,  or  what  you  will, 
except  cur6.     But  he  is,  all  the 
same,  a  cynical  old  infidel,  who 
will  not  even  discuss  principles, 
but    simply    chuckles    them    out 
of  the  way.    Then  he  uses  fright- 
fal  language  at  times  with  per- 
fect   sang-froid,  and  without  a 
particle  of  emotion.     Indeed,  his 
favourite  epithets  are  quite  mean- 
ingless, and  only  used  from  sheer 
trucnlence,  and  because  they  have 
a  bad  sound,  and  he  seems  quite 
disposed    to  exchange  ihem  for 
wor^e,  if  worse  existed.     One  of 
his  pet  bad  words  is  an  English 
word  Frenchified;   the  worst  we 
have,  perhaps,  but  it  has  a  sweet 
benediction  till  it  gets  the  French 
roll  between  the  teeth  of  this  oM 
sinner.     It  is  a  noun  too,  but  he 
uses  it  as  an  adjective  and  an 
interjection,  and  so  can  bring  it 
into  his  talk  whenever  he  wishes, 
or  repeat  it,  as  he  does,  when  not 
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engaged  in  talking,  for  mere  de- 
light in  its  badness.  He  has  no 
children  and  no  wife — that  is,  his 
wife  is  a  silent^  unseen,  derout 
woman,  and  does  not  connt  for 
him.  Thej  seem  perfect  strangers 
to  each  other,  mentally  and  so- 
ciallj.  He  is  from  very  nature  an 
old  bachelor,  liyes  as  such,  and 
glories  in  it  He  is  a  ^  character,' 
not  without  some — shall  I  say  ? — 
good  points ;  but,  after  all,  not  a 
nice  *  character/ 

The  doctor's  family,  brothers 
and  sisters,  orer  the  way  in  Tour- 
non,  are  nice  people.  I  won't  say 
'characters;'  for  nice  people,  in- 
dustrious, kind,  accomplished,  sen- 
sible people,  are  neyer  *  characters.' 
The  eldest  brother  owns  a  large 
mill  outside  Tain;  he  has  the 
finest  stock  of  poultry  of  all  sorts 
there  I  erer  saw.  And  many  a  time 
we  went  out  of  an  evening,  clutched 
a  fat  fowl  for  supper ;  and  it  was 
good  to  see  the  doctor  himself  in 
his  white  shirt-sleeves  prepare  a 
delicious  sautee  de  poulet.  He  is 
as  good  a  cook  at  a  dish  like  that 
as  the  'gourmand'  himself.  I  fancy 
he,  too,  has  rather  e^  penchant  for 
the  art ;  for  it  was  quite  a  matter 
of  choice  with  him  to  attend  to  the 
cuisine  on  these  occasions.  These 
little  evening-parties  were  delight- 
ful, rendered  so  by  the  thorough 


family  feeling  between  us  all,  and 
by  the  presence  and  influence  of 


Mrs.G- 


Mrs.K- 


and  the 


doctor's  sisters,  all  perfect  in  lady- 
like manner  and  sentiment.  To 
them  also  were  due  the  flowers  that 
decked  the  board,  the  sprightly 
chat  and  repartee,  the  permitted 
cigarette  wit^  our  coffee,  so  sweet 
and  soothing  because  permitted, 
and  because  of  the  consciousness 
of  their  enjoying  our  enjoyment  of 
it.  Then  the  rattle  home  with 
carriage  and  horses  yoked  with 
those  preposterous  collars,  with 
hames  ending  in  a  pair  of  horns  a 
yard  long,  and  hung  all  round 
with  bells  of  divers  shapes  and 
sounds.  We  sang  to  their  music 
as  we  went,  glees  and  barcarolles 
in  French  and  Italian,  and  Joseph 
screamed  with  delight  Other 
evenings  we  spent  at  home,  alter- 
nating between  Tain  and  Toumon, 
amid  flowers  and  feasting,  quafi&ng 
rare  old  Hermitage,  enjoying  choice 
music,  one  of  the  doctor's  sisters 
being  a  musician  of  the  first  order, 
and  he  and  all  of  them  good  ama- 
teurs. 80  no  wonder  if  Tain  and 
Toumon  are  sweet  to  my  memory, 
and  that  my  very  dearest  wishes 
and  feelings  are  enshrined  in  the 
twin  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  Rhone. 

R.  v.  H. 


IN  A  BRIGHTON  TRAIN. 


Railway  trayeliing,  with  all  its 
manifold  advaDtages,  can  hardly 
be  said,  in  England  at  least,  to 
promote  sociability.  Beyond  an 
occasional  frigid  interchange  of 
newspapers,  or  an  inquiry  couched 
in  more  or  less  polite  terms  respect- 
ing the  opening  or  closing  of  win- 
dows, people  are  apt  to  regard 
their  fellow-passengers  in  the  light 
of  nnaToidable  nuisances  and  in- 
truders on  their  priracy,  whose 
presence  they  are  compelled  to 
undergo,  but  with  whom,  save  the 
purchased  privilege  of  occupying 
seats  in  the  same  carriage,  they 
hare  absolutely  nothing  in  common. 
It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  pre- 
yalent  idea  that  the  majority  of 
trayellers  are  in  the  habit  of  as- 
suming a  stiffness  of  manner  and  a 
studied  indifference  of  tone  wholly 
foreign  to  their  usual  demeanour, 
and  eyen  of  seeking  refuge  in 
simulated  drowsiness,  from  sheer 
apprehension  of  being  betrayed 
into  conyersation  with  their  neigh- 
bours. There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the 
truth  of  this  axiom  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

My  destination  being  a  small 
station  on  the  Brighton  line  ignored 
by  the  express,  I  took  my  seat  re- 
signedly in  a  slow  afternoon  train, 
dragging  its  weary  length  from 
Victoria  to  London-super-Mare, 
and  requiting  as  much  time  for 
the  single  trip  as  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  double  jour- 
ney. Finding  myself  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  a  smoking 
compartment,  I  lit  my  cigar,  and 


was  soon  engrossed  by  the  last 
number  of  Punch  until  we  reached 
Croydon,  where  the  door  of  the 
carriage  suddenly  opened,  and  an 
individual  unencumbered  with  lug- 
gage stepped  briskly  in.  The  new- 
comer was  a  little  man,  apparently 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  but 
hale  and  wiry,  with  bright  twink- 
ling eyes  and  a  singularly  shrewd 
countenance;  he  was  evidently 
disposed  to  be  communicative,  for 
before  (he  train  had  left  the  station, 
he  volunteered  an  observation 
about  the  weather,  to  whidi  I  le- 
sponded  de  mon  mieux.  Presently, 
glancing  at  the  paper  I  held  in  my 
hand,  he  abruptly  asked  me  if  I 
had  read  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton*8 
history  of  that  periodical  in  Lon- 
don Society,  and,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  informed  me  that 
Alfred  Bunn's  Word  with  Punchy 
the  cost  of  which  was  originally 
threepence,  had  lately  been  priced 
in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  fifteen 
shillings. 

*  Poor  stuff  it  was,'  he  went  on; 
<but  they  didn't  like  it  at  head- 
quarters, I  can  tell  you.  Did  you 
ever  know  that  Bnnn  was  fond  of 
cultivating  what  Keeley  called  the 
^' conundidrum"  1  Here  is  one  he 
wrote  one  morning  when  I  was 
sitting  with  him  in  his  room  at 
DruryLane:  "Ifa  mermaid's  locks 
could  speak,  which  of  Milton's 
works  would  they  name?"  D'ye 
give  it  up?  "  Comb  us r  Ah,'  he 
continued,  after  a  moment's  paose^ 
^many's  the  smart  thing  I  have 
heard  in  my  day  ;  but  of  all  the 
ready  wits  I  ever  came  across,  not 
one  could  hold  a  candle  to  HooL 
Poor  old  Theodore  I  the  last  time 
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I  saw  him  was  at  his  place  at 
Falham — Egmont  Villa  they  called 
it — I  was  then  a  jonogster  about 
towD,  and  most  of  his  stories  have 
slipped  my  memory ;  bat  I  remem- 
ber one  which  is  worth  repeating. 
Hatchett  (of  the  White  Horse 
Cellar,  yon  know)  had  asked  him 
to  dinner  in  a  friendly  way,  and, 
before  they  sat  down,  began  to 
make  excuses  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  fare.  ''No  apologies,  my 
good  fellow,"  said  Hook ;  *^  what 
can  one  expect  from  a  Hatchet  but 

'  Redhill,  Reigate  I'  shouted  the 
porters,  as  my  fellow-trayeller  con- 
daded  his  anecdote,  and,  extract- 
ing from  his  coat-pocket  a  meer- 
schaum of  capacious  dimensions, 
proceeded  leisurely  to  fill  it  from 
a  sealskin  tobacco-pouch. 

*  I  daresay  you  think  me  an  odd 
fish,'  he  obserred,  when  his  pipe 
was  fairly  alight, '  but  you  mustn't 
judge  by  appearances.  I  happen 
to  be  in  a  talkatiye  humour  to- 
day ;  but  as  a  rule  I  am  remarkably 
reserred,  especially  with  Btrangers.' 

I  thought  of  the  barber  in  the 
Arabian  Nights^  and  of  Charles 
Maurice's  'Parleur  etemel,'  but 
said  nothing. 

<  That  is,'  he  added,  correcting 
himself,  '  when  I  have  more  than 
one  listener.  Two  are  company, 
three  are  none,  has  always  been 
my  maxim.  Do  you  see  the  inn 
by  the  roadside  on  your  left,  going 
up  the  hill  r 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  approach 
to  the  tunnel,  and  told  him  so. 

'  Never  mind,'  he  replied,  '  it  is 
there,  or  was  a  year  or  two  ago. 
When  this  line  was  opened,  I 
stayed  there  a  couple  of  days  with 
an  old  chum  of  mine ;  and  while 
we  were  sitting  over  our  wine — 
deuced  good  wine  it  was  too ! — ^the 
eonrersation  chanced  to  turn  on 
the  theatre,  a  fayourite  subject 
with  me.  Ah,'  said  my  friend,  <  I 
was  a  great  playgoer  when  I  left 


college,  and  once  I  was  smitten 
and  regularly  done.  You  remem- 
ber— no,  I  won't  mention  names; 
but  when  I  tell  you  that  the  lady 
in  question  was  the  most  fasci- 
nating creature  and  the  sweetest 
ballad-singer  that  eyer  trod  the 
London  boards  in  our  time,  you 
will  guess  easily  enough.  Well, 
it  was  what  the  young  fellows  now- 
adays call  a  decided  case  of  spoons 
with  me,  and  I  couldn't  rest  until 
I  had  by  some  means  let  her  know 
it.  I  was  a  mere  lad  then,  but  I 
had  an  instinctiye  idea  Uiat  it 
would  neyer  do  to  present  myself 
empty-handed ;  so,  being  in  funds 
just  then,  I  went  to  Rundell  & 
Bridge's,  the  fashionable  jewellers 
in  those  days,  and  selected,  on 
approval,  two  of  the  handsomest 
bracelets  they  had  in  their  shop, 
which  I  took  away  with  me  after 
paying  a  round  sum  by  way  of 
deposit  Armed  with  these  and  a 
flaming  epistle,  in  which  my  in- 
namorata  was  requested  to  choose 
whicheyer  ornament  she  considered 
most  becoming  to  her,  I  posted  off 
next  morning  to  her  residence  in 
Belgravia,  then  comparatiyely  a 
desert;  and  on  my  arrival  delivered 
letter  and  parcel  to  a  very  smart 
waiting-maid,  who  carried  them  up 
to  her  mistress  while  I  awuted 
the  result — I  need  not  say  how 
impatiently — in  the  entranoe-haU. 
In  a  few  minutes — hours  they 
seemed  to  me — a  door  opened  on 
the  floor  above ;  I  hailed  the  sound 
as  a  summons,  and  had  already 
one  foot  on  the  staircase,  when  a 
voice,  the  rich  contralto  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake, 
arrested  my  steps.  I  listened,  and 
heard,  in  an  awfully  distinct  tone, 
the  following  deathblow  to  my 
hopes:  <*  Tell  the  young  gentleman 
I  shall  keep  bothy  and — show  the 
young  gentleman  out !" 

'Yes,'  pursued  my  companion, 
after  he  had  suffidenUy  chuckled 
over  this  reminiscence,  'she  was 
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s  channiDg  actress,  and  the  best 
Ladj  Teazle  I  ever  beheld.  To 
see  her  and  Farren  together  was 
indeed  a  treat  Talking  of  the 
"oock  salmon*'  reminds  me  of  a 
starring  expedition  he  made  to 
Brighton  many  years  ago;  the 
theatre  was  then  jointly  managed 
by  one  of  the  innumerable  Vinings 
and  a  dentist  of  the  name  of  Bew. 
The  latter  seldom  interfered  in  the 
ordinary  arrangements,  leaving  all 
minor  details  to  his  more  experi- 
enced partner;  bnt  on  important 
occasions,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  he  liked  to  be  consulted. 
Farren  had,  of  course,  been  playing 
Secret  Service^  Unde  JoJin,  and 
Nicholas  Flam  ;  and  had  a  fancy 
for  winding  up  with  Coddle  in 
Married  Life^  but  doubted  whether 
it  could  be  done  with  a  single  re- 
hearsal Vining  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  suggested  a  repetition 
of  the  pieces  already  giren.  "  Pooh, 
pooh  !'*  cried  Bew ;  '*  one  rehearsal 
will  be  ample;  take  my  advice, 
and  have  it  out  at  once  !**  '^  Are 
you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Bew,"  said 
Farren,  in  his  dry  way,  "  that  you 
are  not  confounding  a  comedy  with 
a  tooth  r ' 

Here  the  narrator  paused  for 
breath,  and  at  the  same  moment 
our  train  glided  slowly  into  the 
station  of  Three  Bridges.  When 
we  were  again  in  motion,  he 
abruptly  inquired  if  I  remembered 
old  Tayleurej  the  ex-comedian  and 
theatrical  print-seller)  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  *  A  queer  fel- 
low, my  dear  sir,  full  of  anecdote, 
and  never  so  happy  as  when  in- 
duced to  gossip  about  his  early 
days.  He  never  entirely  got  over 
his  disappointment  at  having  failed 
to  hit  the  taste  of  the  town  as  a 
comic  actor ;  and  I  recollect  going 
into  his  shop  opposite  St  Martin's 
Church  one  afternoon,  and  finding 
him  hobbling  about  in  a  pair  of 
list-slippers,  for  in  his  latter  years 
he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  "Ah, 


sir,"  he  said,  alluding  to  his  pet 
grievance,  "they  wouldn't  have 
me  then,  but  they  would  now,  I 
warrant  you.  I'm  terribly  nais- 
taken,"  he  went  on,  holding  out 
his  foot^  "  if  that  wouldn't  remind 
them  of  List-on;  it  would,  sir — not 
m  Doubton*t T' 

*  You've  been  at  Lewes  Y  con- 
tinued the  indefatigable  old  gen- 
tleman, wandering  from  one  topic 
to  another  in  what  Mr.  Pelham 
terms  a  very  '  rudderless'  manner. 

*  A  town  to  be  avoided  on  the 
5th  of  November,'  I  answered, 
'  by  those  who  object  to  squibs  and 
crackers.' 

*  Exactly.  Well,  a  few  miles 
from  there  is  a  country  house ;  and 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  legibly  written 
and  hanging  over  the  fireplace  like 
a  scriptural  text,  is  a  really  sen- 
sible maxim : 

'^Naething  to  be  done  in  haste  but  the 
gripping  o^fita*V 

Not  far  from  there  used  to  live 
poor  Tommy  Patcham  (Patcham 
wasn't  his  real  name,  but  that 
doesn't  matter),  a  country  squire 
afflicted  with  one  shoulder  higher 
— or,  if  you  prefer  it,  more  ambi- 
tious— ^than  the  other;  but  as  keen 
a  sportsman  as  you  would  wish  to 
meet  with,  never  missing  a  run  if 
he  could  help  it  One  day,  when 
out  with  the  hounds,  he  had  the 
ill  luck  to  fall  with  his  horse  into 
a  deep  ditdi  full  of  water,  and  lay 
there  for  some  minutes  kicking 
and  plunging  without  being  able 
to  extricate  bamself.  Fortunately, 
a  good  Samaritan,  in  the  shape  of 
a  labourer,  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
with  some  difficulty  dragged  him 
out;  but  perceiving  the  excres- 
cence, and  imagining  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  accident,  began  twist- 
ing and  turning  it  witi^  all  his 
might  in  order  to  remedy  the  mis- 
hap. Meanwhile,  Tommy,  half 
choked  with  mud  and  frantic  with 
pain,  couldn't  articulate  a  syllable ; 
the  more  he  struggled,  the  more 
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oonsdentionBly  did  his  tormentor 
tag  at  him ;  at  last,  by  a  supreme 
effort,  he  got  on  his  legs,  and, 
with  the  most  frightful  contortions 
of  countenance,  sputtered  out, 
**  Bom  BO,  you  confounded  block- 
head, bom  so  !'* 

*  We  shall  soon  be  parting  com- 
pany,' pursued  my  voluble  ac* 
quaintance,  carefully  emptying  his 
pipe  out  of  the  window,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  his  coat-pocket.  <  I  leave 
this  train  at  Hayward^s  Heath, 
and  take  another.  I  presume  you 
are  going  the  whole  way  V 

'  Only  as  far  as  Hassock's  Gate,'  , 
I  said. 

'  Ah,  what  the  Brightonians  call 
the  *"As80ck."  Well,  then,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  march  of  intel- 
lect in  those  parts.  Til  tell  you  what 
a  clergyman  of  a  village  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  there  related 
to  me  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
back.  You  must  know  that  it  was 
his  habit,  after  examining  his  Sun- 


day-school pupils,  to  hear  them  re- 
peat the  Belief,  each  boy  taking  a 
sentence  in  turn.  One  morning  all 
went  on  smoothly  as  far  as  the 
words,  <' communion  of  saints," 
after  which  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence. "  Go  on,"  said  the  pastor. 
"What  are  you  stopping  fori" 
The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  and 
said  nothing.  Presently,  on  my 
informant's  repeating  the  question, 
the  little  fellow  who  stood  next  to 
the  last  speaker,  summoning  up 
all  his  courage,  gave  the  usuaA 
pull  to  his  forelock,  and  blurted 
out,  "  Please,  sir,  the  boy  who  be- 
lieves in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
sick  at  home  with  the  measles  !" 

'Now,  good  afternoon,  and  a 
pleasant  journey  to  you,  for  here 
we  are.' 

With  these  parting  words,  and  a 
friendly  nod,  he  opened  the  car- 
riage-door and  stumped  away  in  the 
direction  of  a  train  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Lewes.         o.  h. 
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Naturally,  oonsideriiig  the  na- 
ture of  mj  calliBg,  J  have  been 
always  particularly  attracted  by 
the  scores  of  stories — not,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  always  based 
npon  actual  oocarrences  —  which 
tell  of  the  iogenioos  plots  contrired 
by  Bcoondrels  to  gain  possession  of 
other  people's  jewels,  especially 
diamonds.  In  many  cases  sach 
stories  are,  of  course,  bat  pore  fic- 
tion. Bat  as  to  those  which  profess 
to  narrate  facts,  whether  plain  or 
coloured,  I  have  only  too  much 
reason,  from  personal  experience, 
to  suspect  that  the  real  owners  of 
jewels  have,  veiy  often,  more  to  do 
with  their  disappearance  than  easily- 
imagined  brigands,  swindlers,  or 
thieves.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
enough  substratum  of  truth  to  make 
even  purely-invented  stories  of  this 
kind  probable.  Mine  is  not  an  in- 
vented story;  but  my  reason  for 
telling  it  is  not  so  much  its  truth 
as  its  supremely  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. Its  like,  in  any  single  de- 
tail, never  happened  to  anybody 
else  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  I  would  assuredly  refrain  from 
adding  to  the  pile  of  jewel-stories 
in  which  some  jeweller's  agent  plays 
the  part  of  hero  or  victim.  For  I 
was  myself  agent  to  a  very  great 
firm  of  jewellers  in  London — I  need 
not  say  to  whom — when  there  hap- 
pened to  myself  that  terrible  expe- 
rience, terrible  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe,  which 
I  am,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
about  to  try  to  tell  in  words. 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yes- 


terday, how  one  of  onr  partners 
called  me  into  his  private  room, 
and  said  to  me, 

'  Monis,  I  must  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  start  for  Paris  this 
very  evening — ^that  is  to  say,  by 
the  very  first  possible  traLo.  You 
know  that  parure  of  the  Princess 
Mouranov  that  we  had  to  put  into 
new  settings  V 

'  Of  course  I  do.' 

•Well,  you  know  the  Princess 
as  a  customer,  she  is  rather  flighty; 
but  die's  too  big  a  gun  for  us  to 
disregard  her  whims.     The  pature 
is  just  out  of  hand,  and  was  to  have 
been  delivered  to  her  in  Portland- 
place  to-morrow  morning ;  but--it'8 
jast  like  her — she's  t^en  it  into 
her  head  to  set  off  on  a  voyage 
to  America,  and,  an  hour  after  she 
took  the  whim  into  her  head,  she 
was  off,  so  I  hear.     It's  just  like 
her,  anyhow.    I  believe  she  goes 
to  Patagonia,  where  her  diamrads 
— that  is  to  say,  her  parure— die 
thinks,  will  be  indispensable  to  her. 
I  shoiddn't  have  thought  so  my- 
self, but  I  suppose  she  knows. 
Anyhow,  she's  going  to  spend  the 
whole  of  to-morrow  in  Paris,  and 
her  diamonds  must  be  deliveied  to 
her  there,  and  paid  for — yoa  un- 
derstand.    If  we  don't  deliver  the 
parure,   she'll  never  forgive  us; 
and  if  she  doesn't  pay  before  going 
off  Heaven  knows  where,  why,  we 
shallnever  forgive  onrsdves.  Youll 
have  to  be  sharp,  for  it  doesn't  fol- 
low that  she'U  stay  in  Paris  » 
whole  day  because  she  says  sbe 
will;  and  you'd  better  avoid  baring 
to  follow  her,  if  you  possibly  can.' 

'Naturally!  Where  is  Madame 
to  be  found  f 
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*  At  a  place  called  Les  Bosquets. 
It*8  outside  Palis  ;  but  here's  the 
address  written  down.  I  needn't 
tell  jon  to  be  cautions — ' 

*  Why  r  asked  I.  '  It  all  seems 
simple  enough.  I've  only  got  to 
gire  the  parure  to  the  Princess — 
into  her  own  hands,  of  course — 
receive  the  money,  give  and  take  a 
receipt,  and  come  away.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
Princess's  money,  I  suppose  V 

*  No.  But,  don't  you  see,  I'm 
afraid  you're  still  a  trifle  young, 
Morris.  Those  Mouranov  dia- 
monds are  as  well  known  to  all  the 
diamond-hunters  in  Europe — and 
they  swarm  abroad — as  they  are  to 
me.  Better  than  they  are  to  you, 
by  a  long  way.  By  some  means 
or  other,  you  may  take  your  oath, 
one  of  those  gentry  will  know  you 
to  have  the  charge  of  them.  It's 
no  good  taking  precautions  against 
that;  they'll  know  all  the  same, 
and  precautions  are  only  a  way  of 
putting  people  on  the  trail.  Take 
care  you  go  to  the  right  house,  my 
friend.  Take  care  that  you  see  the 
right  lady.  Don't  eat  and  don't 
dnnk,  however  much  you  may  be 
pressed,  till  you're  safe  back  at  your 
hotel.  Don't  shut  your  eyes  till 
it's  all  over.  If  a  strange  woman 
speaks  to  you,  cut  her  dead ;  if  a 
strange  man,  knock  him  down. 
And—' 

'WeU,  what  else?  But  I'U  take 
care  of  myself,  never  fear.' 

'  You're  an  unusually  handsome 
man,  you  know,'  said  he,  with  a 
wink  and  a  knowing  smile,  *  and  I 
suppose,  like  all  handsome  men, 
you're  a  bit  of  a  lady-killer — ^with- 
out meaning  it,  you  know.  A 
nod's  as  good  a  wink,  you  know ; 
and  you're  not  a  blind  horse,  what- 
ever you  may  be.  Paris  is  a  lively 
place,  you  know,  for  a  man  of  your 
make,  with  diamonds  next  his 
heart  worth  thousands  of  pounds. 
It  isn't  the  men  I'm  afraid  of  in 
your  case ;  it's  the  women.' 

Holiday,  '8i. 


Every  man  likes  that  sort  of 
chaff;  and  I  was  really  weak 
enough  in  those  days  to  take  an 
especial  pride  in  what  I  could  not 
help  knowing  to  be  my  personal 
adviantages.  So  I  was  in  the  best 
temper  as  I  answered  modestly, 

*  Well,  sir,  nobody  knows  every- 
thiog  about  all  women ;  but  I  do 
think  I  know  enough  about  a  few 
to  guess  a  good  deal  about  what 
the  rest  may  be  up  to.  I  don't 
think  I'm  likely  to  be  come  over 
that  way.  And  I  should  think 
this  little  fellow,'  I  added,  showing 
him  a  new  revolver,  *will  be 
enough  for  common  odds,  not  in 
petticoats.' 

'Don't  put  yourself  in  a  position 
that'll  oblige  you  to  use  it,'  said 
my  employer.  *  And  you  won't,  if 
you  keep  clear  of  the  common  odds 
— in  petticoats,  you  know.  I  must 
be  off  now.  Call  at  my  house  for 
the  parure  in  an  hour.' 

Full  of  confidence  in  my  own 
resources,  proud  of  the  trust 
that  had  been  placed  in  me,  and 
altogether  in  a  well-satisfied  and 
fearless  frame  of  mind,  I  started 
with  the  Mouranov  parure  by  the 
very  next  train  for  Dover.  The 
magnificent  parure  was  safely 
packed  by  my  employer  himself 
before  my  own  eyes,  and  I  placed 
the  packet  securely  in  a  case  which 
I  fastened  round  my  neck  and 
waist  under  my  cloUies  with  a 
couple  of  light  but  strong  steel 
chains.  In  effect,  the  parure  was 
absolutely  safe  from  secret  theft — 
effectually  from  any  violence  short 
of  downright  murder.  I  had  bidden 
my  mother  and  sisters  a  hurried 
good-bye,  without  telling  even 
them  of  the  invaluable  charge  I 
carried  about  me.  And  I  arrived 
at  one  of  the  first  hotels  in  Paris 
without  the  smallest  adventure  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  To  imagine  that 
any  of  the  fraternity  of  diamond- 
huntersy  male  or  female,  had  been 
watching   my  journey,  or    could 
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even  be  awAve  of  i^  was  simplj 
absard.  To  all  with  whom  I  came 
into  any  alight  contact  en  route  I 
most  hare  been  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman, making  an  ordinaiy  trip 
to  Paris — ^nothing  more.  And,  for 
that  matter,  except  with  booking- 
clerks  and  60  foith,  I  don't  think 
I  had  exchanged  a  word  with  a 
fellow-creatnre  all  the  way.  That 
I  had  nerer  once  closed  my  eyes, 
I  know. 


II. 

I  HAD  jost  ordered  some  refresh- 
ment after  my  journey  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Les  Bosquets,  when — 

*  Monsieur  Alfred  Morris  from 
London  7'  asked  one  of  the  waiters. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  though  wondering 
how  my  name  could  possibly  be 
known  to  him,  seeing  that  I  had 
but  just  arrired,  and  had  not  even 
written  my  name  in  the  list  of  per- 
sons staying  in  the  hotel.  Was 
my  '  Yes'  a  piece  of  imprudence  1 
I  hardly  know  to  this  hour. 

*  A  young  lady,'  he  said,  in  Eng- 
lish, '  has  been  waiting  for  one  hour 
to  see  monsieur.' 

A  young  lady,  in  Paris,  waiting 
to  see  me  I  What  could  that 
mean)  My  employer's  warning 
came  instinctively  to  my  mind. 
But  I  could  not  yery  well  refuse 
to  see  her ;  indeed,  it  might  prove 
important  that  I  should  see  her. 
And  certainly  no  possible  harm 
could  come  of  my  seeing  her  in  a 
large  and  crowded  hotel. 

'Mademoiselle  waits  in  the 
salon,^  said  the  waiter.  So  to  the 
salon  I  went,  more  curious  than 
anxious  about  who  the  young  lady 
might  be  who  expected  me  in  Paris, 
and  who  knew  my  name  so  well. 

She  was  a  stranger — a  young 
Frenchwoman,  rather  pretty  and 
exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  yet 
with  sometbiDg  about  her  that 
showed  she  did  not  wholly  belong 


to  the  heau  monde^  if  that  be  the 
right  term  to  use,  for  I  d<m't  pre- 
tend to  be  a  French  scholar. 

'  Monsieur  Alfred  Morris  from 
London?'  asked  she,  in  precisely 
the  same  words  as  the  waiter,  bat 
in  a  voice  and  accent  which  made 
the  words  sound  very  differently 
indeed,  and  made  the  girl  herself 
look  really  instead  of  only  passably 
pretty.  Indeed,  her^  Vas  one  of 
the  very  sweetest  voices  I  had  ever 
heard. 

'  At  your  service,  mademoiselle,' 
sud  I,  with  a  bow. 

She  smiled ;  and  her  smile  was 
very  sweet  indeed.  '  I  am  truly  for- 
tunate,'she  said.  '  I  was  beginning 
to  fear  you  would  never  come.' 

*  And  may  I  ask,  madenuuselle, 
with  whom — ' 

'Assuredly,  monsieur.  I  am 
^lademoiselle  Ijenoir,  principal 
Demoiselle  de  Chambre  of  Madame 
la  Princesse  de  Mouranov — * 

'Ahr  sighed  I,  a  little  dis- 
appointed. It  was  no  adventure, 
then — only  the  affair  of  the  pamre, 
after  all.  StiU — well,  considering 
everything,  that  was  perhaps  all 
the  better.  Adventures,  till  the 
receipts  were  exchanged,  would  cer- 
tainly be  mal  d,  propos. 

'  Yes ;  of  Madame  la  Princesse 
de  Mouranov,'  repeated  she.  'I 
am  in  all  the  confidence  of  ma- 
dame's  toilette — ^you  comprehend.' 
She  was  speaking  in  very  good 
English,  with  an  accent  that  im- 
proved my  native  language,  it 
seemed  to  me.  '  Madame  received 
a  telegram  from  London,  from  your 
firm,  saying  yon  would  be  here  to- 
day. It  was  a  careful  telegram, 
monsieur — and  that  was  welL  It 
is  not  prudent  to  let  all  the  world 
know  what  you  carry — ^withont 
doubt  nearest  to  your  heart,  mon- 
sieur! Have  I  not  reason — ^11 
But  madame  has  dianged  her 
plans — that  is  the  halntode  of 
madame.  I  always  know  what 
madame  will  not  do  next,  for  it  is 
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always  what  she  shall  not  say. 
Bhe  was  for  America  last  night : 
to-day,  she  is  for  Biarritz.  But 
she  will  want  the  pa — the  affair 
monsiear  knows  of — all  the  same : 
all  the  more.  Even  so,  she  was 
going  to  Les  Bosquets :  in  fine, 
she  is  not  at  Les  Bosquets,  but  at 
the  Villa  Stefania,  her  own  little 
house  where  she  goes  to  be  alone. 
Ah,  madame  will  love  to  be  alone 
at  times — sometimes  for  one  whole 
half-hour,  monsieur !  But  ehe  must 
hare  the  parure  on  the  instant, 
and  in  her  own  hands,  so  I  come 
from  madame  myself  to  conduct  you 
to  Yilla  Stefania  without  delay.' 

All  this  was  folly  in  accord  with 
all  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  the 
eccentric  restlessness  of  this  great 
Bussian  lady,  nor  had  I  the  faintest 
reason,  after  hearing  of  the  tele- 
gram from  my  employers,  to  doubt 
tiie  simple  good  faith  of  so  pretty 
and  altoge^er  attractive  a  young 
lady  as  Mademoiselle  Lenoir.  Still 
there  was  one  obvious  precaution 
that  I  ought  to  take,  and  I  did 
take  it;  for  I  wish  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  I  acted  in  all 
respects  as  the  most  prudent  of 
men  oould  have  done. 

'Mademoiselle  will  permit  me 
to  ask,'  said  I,  *  simply  as  a  matter 
of  business  form,  if  she  has  the 
written  authority — ' 

'  Of  Madame  la  Princesse  ? 
Assuredly,'  said  she,  with  a  bright 
smile.  '  It  is  good  to  treat  with  a 
monsieur  of  the  prudence  of  mon- 
sieur !'  She  handed  me  at  once  a 
little  sealed  note,  perfumed  and 
gracefully  written,  liiat  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  Vaia  Stefania,  January  12. 

'Monsieur  Alfred   Morris,  on 

the  part  of  Messrs. ,  will  have 

the  goodness  to  accompany  the 
bearer.  Mademoiselle  Lenoir,  to 
the  Yilla  Stefania,  without  any 
delay,  there  to  execute  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  is  charged. 

'  STiPHANlE  DB  MoUKAHOV.' 


I  have  that  note  still,  to  remind 
me  of —  But  the  end  is  not  yet 
come.  Suffice  it  that  doubt,  under 
the  circumstances,  never  entered 
my  mind ;  nor,  I  dare  to  swear, 
would  it  have  entered  the  reader's, 
had  he  to  judge  before  the  event, 
as  I  had  to  do. 

I  found  Mademoiselle  Lenoir  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  companion  on 
the  way  to  Villa  Stefania,  which 
fancifully  -  named  residence  we 
reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  en 
voiture.  I  supposed  it  some  eccen- 
tricity on  the  part  of  the  Princesse 
that  she  did  not,  as  she  certainly 
might  have  done,  send  a  carriage 
to  convey  us  the  whole  way.  Perhaps 
she  was  one  of  those  people  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  little  mysteries 
and  pointless  conspiracies.  Made- 
moiselle Lenoir  talked  the  whole 
time  about  all  sorts  of  things  and 
places,  and  I  found  her  sympa- 
thetic, intelligent,  and  singulariy 
well  informed,  as  well  as  charming. 
I  even  began  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  had  made  a  by  no  means  unsatis- 
factory impression  upon  made- 
moiselle. 

Villa  Stefania,  where  we  arrived 
after  darkness  had  fallen,  I  could 
not  very  distinctly  see ;  but  I  made 
out  that  it  was  a  small  house,  pro- 
bably not  long  built,  standing  alone 
and  apart  from  all  other  dwellings 
in  a  sort  of  shrubbery,  and  ap- 
proached through  a  tiny  court  past 
the  lodge  cf  the  concierge.  We 
were  at  once  admitted,  without  any 
ringing  or  waiting.  Mademoiselle 
conducted  me  up  a  staircase  and 
along  a  passage,  both  scarcely  half 
lighted,  into  a  room  so  dark  that 
I  could  scarcely  see  where  I  was, 
or  anything  at  aU. 

'  Imbeciles  !'  cried  Mademoiselle 
Lenoir.  *  Not  a  light  in  the  sdlon^ 
not  even  a  candle  !  That  is  how 
one  is  served  when  one  has  twenty 
servants,  monsieur,  each  with  his 
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daties :  we  moBt  have  a  twenty- 
firet^  to  do  notliiiig  bat  see  that 
the  sconces  shall  not  be  empty  in 
the  salon — nnless,  perhaps,  it  shall 
be  some  fancy  of  madame,  for  no- 
body to  know  you  are  here.  I  will 
see.  Monsienr  is  a  brave  manl 
He  is  not  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
in  the  dark  till  madame  shall  arrive? 
It  will  be  in  one  moment,  monsieur. 
Madame  is  anxious,  very  anxious, 
for  the—' 

I  thought  my  being  asked  to 
wait  in  pitch  darkness  a  little  odd, 
but  I  ooald  only  say, 

'  It  is  many  years  since  I  belieTed 
in  Bogy,  mademoiselle.' 

^Bien,  It  shall  not  be  long.' 
And  she  was  gone,  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  if  my  ears  told 
truly. 

Without  belieying  in  Bogy,  it 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  left 
alone  in  a  strange  room  in  the 
dark,  all  the  same — fancies  will 
come  into  one's  head,  especially 
when  the  seconds  grow  into  minutes 
without  counting  themselves  on  a 
visible  watch  -face,  and  when  one  has 
on  one's  person  diamonds  worth 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  Every- 
thing was  all  right,  of  course  j  and 
yet  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
the  Princess  Mouranov  had  re- 
ceived me  at  Les  Bosquets  by  the 
light  of  at  least  one  candle,  if  not 
of  day.  And,  though  I  was  but 
a  tradesman's  emplaySy  common 
French  courtesy  should  not  have 
kept  me  quite  so  long  waiting  for 
a  light)  even  though  a  fine  lady 
might  not  be  ready  to  see  me  the 
very  instant  I  arrived.  I  felt  my 
way  to  a  very  comfortable  sofa,  on 
which  I  sat  down,  and  waited  on, 
waxiog  impatient,  and  feeling 
rather  like  a  prisoner  condemned 
to  the  dark  cell.  Manners  forbade 
me  to  doze  or  whistle,  and — 

But  impatience  was  soon  to 
change  into  something  more. 


IIL 

Was  that  sound  of  voices  in  the 
room  or  nol  If  not  in  the  room, 
close  to  the  room  it  must  have 
been ;  for  I  heard  them  plainly — 
sometimes  darkness  itself  will 
strangely  sharpen  our  ears,  and 
there  are  certain  words  which,  once 
heard^  sharpen  then^  yet  more 
keenly. 

I  heard  three  voices.  One  was 
Mademoiselle  Lenoir's.  One  was 
a  strange  woman's.  The  third  was 
a  man's. 

'^Neatly  trapped  enough,'  said 
the  last,  BO  slowly,  in  the  German 
manner,  that  they  brought  their 
whole  significance  home  to  my  doll 
British  ears. 

'  But  for  the  rest,'  said  Made- 
moiselle Lenoir,  '  what  ought  one 
to  do?  If  he  goes  back  to  Eng- 
land—' 

<  He  must  not  go  back  to  Eng- 
land,' said  the  voice  of  the  other 
woman — ^it  was  singularly  cold, 
firm,  and  clear.  'He  must  not 
leave  France;  he  must  not  leave 
Paris  till  we  are  safely  gone.  Those 
diamonds — ' 

'If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst)'  said  the  man, '  what  then? 
We  are  man  to  man.  If  he  does 
not  behave  himself,  he  will  have 
to  reckon  with  me.  These  things 
are  awkward,  because  of  the  police. 
But-' 

'  He  will  not  resist,'  said  Made- 
moiselle Lenoir.  *  And  if  he  does— ' 

I  thought  I  heard  a  sigh,  so 
sharp  had  my  ears  grown.  Bat 
from  whom  came  the  sigh  ?  Whe- 
ther from  Mademoiselle  Lenoir  or 
that  other  woman  I  could  not  telL 

'If  he  does,'  said  the  man,  'be 
it  on  his  own  head,  whatever 
comes.  You  understand  me,  my 
friend.  I  do  not  like  too  much 
blood ;  but  if  there  be  resistance 
there  must  be — what  there  most 
be.  He  must  not  tnice  the  dia- 
mondsy  nor  you.' 
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It  had  all  passed  through  mj 
ears  to  mj  sinking  heart  long  ago. 
Fool  that  I  had  been  to  listen  to 
a  woman's  stoiy,  howerer  plausible 
it  might  seem  !  Some  plot,  invent- 
ed and  carried  out  with  fiendish 
canning,  had  brought  me  into  a  den 
of  robbeiy  and  murder.  I  was  to 
wait  for  death  in  that  lonely  house 
and  that  horrible  dark  chamber ! 

What,  in  the  name  of  Hearen, 
in  the  name  of  desperate  helpless- 
ness, was  I  to  do?  The  voices 
grew  confused,  then  ceased  alto- 
gether. I  was  alone.  Nobody 
knew  me  in  Paris ;  nobody  would 
miss  me  there.  If  I  did  not  re- 
turn, my  employers  would  set  me 
down  as  haying  run  off  with  the 
jewels;  my  mother  and  sisters 
themselves  would  believe  me  guilty, 
and  break  their  hearts  and  starve. 
Could  I  escape  from  the  house? 
Impossible  —  through  unknown 
passages  and  a  locked  door ! 

Instinctively  I  felt  for  my  re- 
volver, useless  as  it  must  be  in  a 
dark  room.  The  murderer,  or 
murderers,  knowing  the  premises, 
could  be  upon  me  at  any  moment, 
and  have  me  down  before  I  coald 
know  of  their  approach ;  and  one 
mtist  have  some  faint  light  for  an 
aim.  I  had  known  that  all  sorts 
of  atrocities  are  even  more  com- 
mon in  Paris  than  in  London; 
but  how  could  I  dream  that  such  a 
doom  as  this,  all  for  believiug  in 
the  smooth  tongue  of  a  pretty  ser- 
pent, would  ever  be  mine  ?  I  say 
I  felt  for  my  revolver,  though 
knowing  all  the  while  how  vain  a 
toy  it  would  be  now.  A  knife  for 
dose  quarters  would  have  been 
ten  times  its  value ;  and  that,  too, 
would  have  been  vain.  I  don't 
think  myself  less  brave  than  other 
men,  yet  I  could  not  help  a  groan 
of  despair  at  the  thought  that  I 
was  about  to  be  murdered  so  help- 
lessly, so  hopelessly.  How  soon 
would  it  be) 


I  drew  out  my  revolver,  and,  in 
doing  so,  a  little  fusee-box,  with  a 
few  wax  matches  in  it,  fell  on  the 
floor.  One  moment's  light  would 
be  something,  though  the  last 
gleam  I  was  ever  to  see.  I  groped 
for  the  box,  found  it  at  my  feet, 
and  struck  one  of  the  matches. 
Heaven  !  what  met  my  eyes  1  The 
gleam  of  flame  had  indeed  come 
not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Straight  in  front  of  me,  coming 
towards  me  through  an  open  door, 
was  as  evil-looking  a  ruffian  as  I 
had  ever  seen;  a  murderous  ruffian, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  hideously 
livid,  and  with  eyes  that  glared  to- 
wards mine.  Thank  Heaven  for  that 
one  gleam  of  light  1  It  might  be 
enough  for  a  straight  aim.  .  .  .  No 
time  must  be  lost  ...  I  am  no 
fighting  man,  Heaven  knows.  .  .  . 
But ....  I  fired. 

For  a  moment  the  smoke  cloud- 
ed my  eyes.  But  I  heard  a  cry. 
The  flame  from  my  match  had  not 
wholly  died.  And  by  its  light  I 
saw —  Great  Heaven  !  I  bad  not 
had  one  murderer  to  deal  with. 
A  whole  gang  of  brigands  were 
upon  me  and  my  diamonds.  What 
was  to  be  done  1 

Five  more  brigands  at  least 
were  there.  Well,  I  dared  not 
pray  for  so  hopeless  a  thing  as 
life ;  but  I  would  at  least  be  true 
to  my  trust,  and  sell  it  dearly. 
My  name,  my  honour,  might  yet 
be  saved.  First  to  right,  then  to 
left,  I  fired,  and  fired  again— twice 
— ^three  times — 

And  then  the  match  went  out, 
and  left  me  to  the  mercy  of  the 
robbers  and  cutthroats  into  whose 
hands  I  had  been  drawn  by  a 
woman's  words. 


IV. 

SuDDBNLT  a  blaze  of  light  filled 
the  room,  so  bright,  that  my  eyes, 
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tin  now  blinded  by  darknesSi  were 
more  blinded  stilL 

'  What  madman  is  heref  cried 
a  woman's  yoice—that  other  wo- 
man^fl,  not  MademoiseUe  Lenoir's. 
'  0!  0 !  0 !  My  poor,  dear,  beautiful 
bondoir !  Send  for  the  gendarmes  !' 

Was  I  alive?  I  suppose  so, 
since  I  oonld  still  hear  and  see. 
And  how  can  I  describe  the  scene 
that  I  beheld? 

I  was  in  an  elegantly  furnished 
room.  On  my  left  hand,  with 
clasped  hands,  gazing  at  me  with 
a  face  full  of  amazement,  was 
Mademoiselle  Lenoir.  On  my  right, 
looking  at  me  with  wild  looks  of 
mingled  anger,  despair,  and  terror, 
was  a  handsome  lady,  who  resem- 
bled a  queen  of  tragedy. 

*  O  Am^lie  I'  cried  the  latter. 

<  O  Madame  la  Princesse  T 
echoed  Mademoiselle  Lenoir. 

*My  favourite  clock!*  moaned 
the  right-hand  lady. 

<  And  three  whole  mir — '  made- 
moiselle was  beginning,  when  I 
felt  my  arms  grasped  tightly  be- 
hind my  back,  and  a  man's  stem 
slow  voice  in  my  ear : 

*  Who  are  you  ?  Are  you  mad- 
man or  brif^and  ?  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Who  are  you  that  make 
havoc  with  the  boudoir  of  Madame 
la  Princesse  de  Mouranov  ?  Who, 
Isayr 

I  must  confess  it  at  last !  I  am 
a  little  near-sighted ;  and,  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  match,  had  mistaken 
the  sixfold  reflection  of  myself  in 
the  panels  of  an  octagonal  room 
lined  with  large  mirrors  for  a  band 
of  murderers. 


And  that  talk  of  death  and  ^Ha- 
monds  behind  the  wall?  Well,  as 
I  learned  afterwards,  the  Princess 
MouranoT  was,  as  it  seemed  half 
the  world  knew,  busily  occupied 
in  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  a  hus- 
band from  whom  she  was  try- 
ing to  keep  not  only  herself,  but 
her  famous  diamonds.  Her  ec- 
centric movements  had  baffled  him 
for  long ;  but  the  temporary  so- 
journ of  her  parure  with  our  firm 
had  nearly  put  him  on  the  traces. 
Bead  the  Ulk  by  the  light  of 
this  and  you  will  nnderstand— 
even  the  big  talk  of  Madame's 
last  champion,  a  German  Baron, 
who  did  meet  the  Prince  in  mor- 
tal fight  with  swords,  and  came 
off  second  best  with  a  gash  that 
went  through  his  sword-arm. 
Who  has  got  the  diamonds  now 
I  neither  know  nor  care. 

But  as  for  revolvers — ^well,  if 

you   must    keep    such   awkward 

things  at  all,  you  can't  spend  three 

shots   from    one    better  than  in 

obeying  the  precept^ 

*  Brise  le  miroir  infidMe 
Qui  vous  cache  la  Tdrit^.' 

Smash  every  lying  looking-glass, 
whether  it  tells  you  you  are  a 
murderer,  or  whether — as  is  more 
common — ^it  tells  you,  as  my  own, 
once  upon  a  time,  used  to  tell  me, 
that  I  was  a  handsome  as  well  as 
a  near-sighted  man.  Alas,  since 
that  terrible  night,  no  looking- 
glass  dares  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
handsome  any  more.  For  I  never 
saw  an  uglier  ruffian  in  my  life 
than  my  own  double  seen  by  the 
light  of  that  fusee. 


LAZINESS. 


IVr  nothing  to  do ;  in  a  hammock  I  swings 

And  my  thoughts  they  think — think  of  anjthbg. 

I  fill  up  my  pipe,  and  then  I  think 

Of  the  waste  IVe  made  of  paper  and  ink  : 

Verses  and  prose  of  no  earthly  use — 

The  scribbling  mania's  my  only  excuse — 

Of  the  number  of  times  I  have  been  in  love ; 

Of  exactly  how  often  IVe  lost  a  glove ; 

Of  the  people  IVe  met  and  the  people  IVe  missed ; 

Of  how  many  girls  in  my  life  I  have  kissed ; 

Of  how  many  more  I  couldn't  get ; 

Of  how  many  times  I  have  been  in  debt 

And  then  to  light  my  pipe  I  pause, 

And  think  of  things  with  smoking  for  cause. 

I  think  of  what  I  have  done  and  seen ; 

Of  the  man  I  would  be  and  the  man  I  have  been ; 

Of  resolves  IVe  broken  as  soon  as  they're  made^ 

Of  an  aimless  man  sinking  into  life's  shade. 

I  think  of  all  I  have  studied  and  read, 

And  I  think  of  a  blind  man,  a  cripple  in  bed  ; 

I  think  of  an  idle  and  purposeless  youth, 

And  I  think,  '  Have  I  found  out  the  meaning  of  truth  ?' 

How  oft  I  was  angry,  ill-humoured,  and  swore ; 

Of  how  many  pebbles  are  washed  on  the  shore ; 

Of  how  many  actions  I've  done  that  are  good ; 

Of  how  many  herrings  you'll  find  in  a  wood ; 

Of  things  that  bore  me ;  of  things  that  I  hate ; 

Of  an  afternoon  dance  which  breaks  up  at  eight ; 

Of  how  many  times  I  have  wasted  my  cash, 

And  spent  lots  of  mpney  on  nothing  but  trash ; 

Of  how  many  times  I  have  wished  you  were  here ; 

Of  how  many  wishes  Tve  ^hed  in  a  year. 

I  was  smoking  a  pipe,  unless  I  mistake ; 

How  long  have  I  slept,  and  when  did  I  wake  1 

B.  p.  w. 
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By  an  Old  Raxbleb. 

♦ 

TnoBE  who  desire  to  make  an  ex-  posal,  how  thej  may  Bee  some  of 
carsion  to  foreign  countries  on  a  the  most  attractire  localities  in 
small  sum  of  money  are  generally  Europe  withoat  having  their  holi- 
also  restricted  in  point  of  time,  day  unduly  eaten  into  hy  the  de- 
which  is  rather  a  dilemma.  For  lays  which  belong  to  cheap  travel- 
on  the  Continent,  and  more  espe-  ling.  To  take  a  case,  Italy — that 
dally  in  France,  the  quick  trains  is  to  say,  the  Lago  Maggiore — may 
are  also  expensive  trains,  to  such  be  reached  by  a  man  who  can  do 
an  extent  as  to  be  prohibitive  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles'  walk- 
the  humbler  traveller.  Thus  the  ing  per  diem  for  three  days,  at  a 
visiting  of  Switzerland  or  Italy,  cost  of  21.  9s.  2d.  for  mere  riding ; 
seeing  that  they  are  almost  invari-  or  if  he  is  particular,  and  would 
ably  approached  by  way  of  Paris  find  himself  in  Italy  proper,  2«.  3d. 
and  Lyons,  has  come  by  too  many  (2.70)  more  will  land  him  at  Aro- 
people  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  na,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lago 
quite  beyond  their  means.  The  Maggiore,  two  or  three  hours' 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  to  distance  from  Milan  by  rail  These 
those  who  have  only  a  fortnight,  or  are  the  fares,  the  time  taken  will 
perhaps  even  less,   at  their  dis-  be  seen  presently : 

ABRrviHo  £   «.    dL 
London  to  Antwerp  (return,  second,  6.E.B., 

24«.)   .        . 0  12    0 

Sunday        Antwerp  to  Bniaaels         ....  circa  016 
Monday       Brussels  to  Basle  (return,  second,  2^  IBs,)       .ISO 

„  Basle  to  Lucerne 0    4    0 

„  Lucerne  to  FlUelen 0    1  11 

Thursday     Biasca  to  Locarno 0    19 

£2    9    2 

The  most  convenient  way  of  reach-  amount,  1 2«.  for  the  passage  across, 

ing  Antwerp  is  by  the  Great  East-  is  arrived  at  by  halving  the  cost 

em   Railway,   whose  boats  leave  of  a  second -class  return -ticket 

Harwich  four  times  a  week.     In  from  Liverpool-street  to  Antwerp, 

the  summer  the  train  which  cor-  which  allows  you  to  come  bade 

responds  with  the  steamer  leaves  any  day  within  two  months,  as  also 

Liverpool -street  at  7.10  in  the  the  privilege  of  using  the  Great 

evening.     On  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  boat  from  Eotterdam  in 

train   at   Harwich,    the    steamer  returning  home,  instead  of  from 

leaves  for  Antwerp,  arriving  there  Antwerp.     This  is   sometimes  a 

about  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  great  convenience,  as  will  be  seen 

This  gives  the  traveller  a  pretty  later.     It  may  be  added  that  the 

good  day  to  look   about  him  in  second-class  accommodation  of  the 

Antwerp  or  Brussels,  as  the  train  newer  boats  of  the  G.KR  is  ad- 

which  leaves   Brussels   for  Basle  mirable,  as  good  as  any  man  need 

does  not  sUrt  tiU  7. 30.  p.m.     The  desire,  especially  in  point  ofroomi- 
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8,  lights  and  rentilation.  This 
IB  more  than  could  be  said  of  the 
fast  steamers  of  this  line  a  few 
years  back.  I  am  obliged  to  men- 
tion this,  because,  if  one  arranges 
to  start  on  a  given  day,  I  do  not  see 
bow  he  is  to  make  snre  that  the 
steamer  which  is  to  carry  him 
across  the  water  shall  be  one  of  the 
improved  pattern.* 

"When  the  traveller  has  arrived 
at  Brossels  he  may  as  well  take 
his  knapsack  to  the  station  com- 
monly Imown  as  the  Lnxemboarg 
Terminus,  and  deposit  it  there,  if 
he  has  any  margin  of  time  to  stroll 
about  the  city.  Half  an  hour's 
walking  will  take  any  one  from 
one  station  to  the  other,  but  at  the 
end  of  about  twenty  minutes  the 
traveller  should  ask  to  be  directed 
to  the  Gare  de  Luxembourg,  as  it 
lies  .down  some  streets  to  the  left 
of  the  long  boulevard  or  ascent 
which  leads  to  the  superior  quarter 
of  Brussels. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  start- 
ing of  the  train  vid  Luxembourg, 
&a,  to  Basle,  you  get  at  the  ticket 
office  or  window  a  billet  deplaisir^ 
second-class  express,  allowing  a 
month.  It  is  a  little  book  com- 
posed of  double  tickets  for  several 
places  such  as  Luxembourg,  Metz, 
and  Strasbourg  (I  think),  where 
you  can  break  your  journey  if  so 
inclined.  At  any  rate,  you  are  in- 
terestingly reminded  during  the 
night  and  early  morning  of  the 
incidents  of  the  late  war  by  seeing 
the  names,  or  hearing  called  out, 
ThionviUe,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  Sa- 
veme,  &c.,  and  by  the  train's  wind- 
ing amid  the  wooded  gorges  of  the 
Yosges.  It  may  be  added  that 
you  will  not  hear  ThionviUe  called 
out  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
but  'Diedenhof,'  local  slang  for 
Diedenhofen,  the  German    name 

*  The  writer  has  since  learned  that 
the  Antwerp  service  will  be  performed 
exclosively  by  new  steamers ;  that  towards 
Bottetdam  almost  so. 


for  the  place.  The  Teutons  being  in 
possession,  their  language  prevuls. 

A  little  before  ten  the  train  from 
Brussels  finds  itself  in  Basle,  where 
there  is  just  half  an  hour's  breath- 
ing space  before  the  train  for 
Lucerne  starts.  This  brief  inter- 
val is  best  used  by  getting  a  ticket, 
which  can  be  done  at  once,  and  by 
getting  breakfast  in  the  third-class 
waiting-room,  *Wartsaal,  III. 
Elasse.'  There  you  will  obtain  for 
a  half  franc  (5d.)  coffee  and  the  fan- 
ciful little  pains,  which  are  soaked 
in  the  coffee  (you  see  them  in  Ger- 
many eveiywhere),  butter  also,  as 
much  as  you  care  for. 

During  the  ride  to  Lucerne  a 
very  fair  diorama  of  Swiss  scenery 
can  be  observed  by  looking  out  of  the 
carriage-window  on  the  westerly 
or  right-hand  side,  always  suppos- 
ing the  weather  to  be  clear.  Im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  which  takes  you  down  to 
the  quay,  the  steamer  starts  for 
Fliielen,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  the  only  delay  being  caused 
by  getting  the  passengers'  baggage 
transferred  from  the  train  to  the 
boat,  which  is  sometimes  a  tedious 
affair  from  the  quantity  of  it. 
However,  the  vessels  which  navi- 
gate the  Vierwaldstatter  See  (local 
name  for  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the 
'  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons')  are 
splendid  examples  of  their  class, 
and  keep  their  time  like  a  clock. 

Between  2  p.m.  and  4.80  the 
traveller  finds  himself  hurled,  so 
to  say,  through  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  Europe,  a 
magnificent  highland  lake  of  most 
savage  wildness.  At  the  end  of 
the  voyage  he  is  deposited  on  his 
legs,  to  enjoy  a  thorough  good 
stretch  of  exactly  three  days  and 
nights,  which  are  devoted  to  cross- 
ing the  St.  Gotthard.  During  that 
time  the  traveller  of  scant  leisure 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
shake  himself  clear  of  the  grime 
and  stuffiness  of  cities  and  railway 
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tnins ;  on  whioh  aoconnt  no  apolo- 
gy is  offered  for,  as  it  were,  harry- 
ing him  to  ihe  scene  of  Action^ 
which  is  well  worth  hastening  to 
if  only  the  weather  deign  to  smile. 
Of  that  of  coarse  the  walking  tra- 
yeller  takes  his  chance,  and  takes 
a  waterproof  too. 

If  the  days  are  long,  the  halance 
of  hours  between  4.30  and  sanset 
will  suffice  to  bring  a  good  walker 
as  far  as  Amsteg,  said  to  bo  ten  and 
a  half  English  miles  distant  from 
Fliielen;  a  very  fair  preliminary 
eanter  for  one  who  proposes  to 
trust  himself  to  his  legs  mainly 
for  conveyance  daring  the  next 
few  days.  Indeed,  before  twenty- 
four  hours  hare  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  steamer,  if  the 
traveller  starts  in  pretty  good  time 
in  the  morning,  splendid  examples 
of  the  beauties  of  Alpine  scenery, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  seen  from  a 
road,  will  have  been  obtained,  al- 
ways supposing  the  weather  allows 
you  to  see  anything.  The  writer 
has  been  over  this  piece  of  road 
in  rain  which  came  down,  as  it 
were,  in  lumps,  the  few  crags  that 
could  bo  seen  near  at  hand  roar- 
ing and  reverberating  either  with 
thunder  or  the  explosion  of  mines. 
And  he  has  come  by  it  when  the 
sun  was  tinting  the  early  peaks 
into  the  likeness  of  burnished 
copper,  wonderfully  showing  up 
the  snow-clad  wastes  behind. 

At  Amsteg,the  Post  (or  Stem), 
Hotel  de  la  Poste,  is  a  comfort- 
able resting-place.  80  much  may 
be  said,  I  believe,  of  nearly  every 
hotel  which  is  in  the  same  house 
as  the  post-office.  Here  I  may 
give  the  economical  traveller  a 
useful  hint.  Nearly  all  English- 
men, I  imagine,  have  the  idea  that 
when  there  is  but  one  hotel  in  a 
mountain  village,  the  traveller 
will  be  made  to  pay — too  much, 
that  is — ^for  his  accommodation. 
The  walking  tourist  will  find^  if 
he  keeps  his  eyes  open,  that  these 


establishments  have  what  may  be 
called  a  secondrclass  dining-room, 
where  people  of  the  country  who 
oome  on  business  get  their  reftrash- 
ment.  You  may  be  sure  the  Swiss 
don't  spend  what  even  a  moderate 
Englishman  would  expect  to '  shell 
out.'  The  room  I  speak  of  will 
very  likely  be  only  divided  by  a 
door  from  the  superior  apartment 
where  English  travellers  who  can 
afford  it  keep  themselves  select, 
and  get  waited  on  by  males  in  cor- 
rect costume.  As  we  are  for  the 
moment  in  Amsteg,  I  will  try  and 
describe  the  second-class  or  com- 
mercial room  there,  and  what  I 
saw  in  it.  The  room  itself  is 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  square. 
Two  sides  of  it  are  occupied  by 
long  tables,  with  forms  back  and 
front,  much  as  in  a  schoolroom. 
At  one  of  these  tables  travellers 
sit  down  and  drink  their  beer, 
wine,  or  cup  of  coffee ;  or  a  doth 
is  spread  for  them  if  dinner  or 
supper  be  the  thing  required.  On 
a  third  side  a  door  opens  into  the 
host's  bureau  or  office ;  the  kit- 
chen is  opposite,  across  the  passage. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  room  holds 
the  door  into  the  passage  and  a 
kind  of  buffet)  where  anything 
people  want  to  drink  can  instan- 
taneously be  taken  down  from  the 
shelves.  The  buffet  has  no  counter 
before  it,  but  is  more  like  a  dresser; 
and  at  ihe  table  near  to  the  buffet 
the  girl  who  attends  washes  her 
glasses  or  sits  down  to  needlework 
in  the  interval  of  her  ministrations. 
Daring  the  few  hours  I  was  there 
I  had  a  specimen  of  how  these 
home-like-looking  rooms  are  used, 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove  that  a 
traveller  of  modest  desires  may 
instantly  find  himself  among  plea- 
sant faces  at  each  stopping-plaoe  if 
he  will. 

Daring  the  first  part  of  my 
stay  at  Amsteg  the  only  traveller 
besides  myself  was  what  we  call 
a  packman,  a  draper  who  goes 
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from  door  to  door.  He,  part  of 
the  time,  was  showing  the  female 
members  of  the  personnel  of  the 
establishment  patterns  of  material 
for  dress,  making  out  his  bill  for 
something  had  preyionsly,  and  so 
forth,  they  looking  at  first  one 
article  and  then  at  another,  and 
going  across  into  the  kitchen  to 
consult,  or  may  be  to  show  a 
chambermaid  in  some  distant 
settlement  an  attractive  piece  of 
material.  Business  over,  or  in  a 
lull  of  it,  the  hero  of  the  drapery 
store  took  something  to  eat,  and 
very  likely  had  a  Schnapps  to  put 
him  in  good-humour  at  starting. 
Later  on  a  very  ordinary  commer- 
cial had  his  dmner,  with  abundant 
faqons  of  course.  Between  whiles, 
I  think  it  was,  the  landlady  her- 
self, quite  a  young  woman,  came 
in,  attended  by  her  husband,  to 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  at  one  of  the 
long  tables  in  this  common  (in  no 
disrespectful  sense)  room.  She 
held  her  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
so  I  innocently  asked  the  land- 
lord if  madame*s  tooth  ached. 
He  said  she  had  just  had  a  tooth 
arrachi,  the  hideous  preparations 
for  which  I  had  Been  laid  out  on 
a  table  alfresco  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

If  the  traveller  cannot  easily 
reach  Amsteg  on  the  afternoon  of 
leaving  Fliielen,  he  will  find  accom- 
modation in  a  village  a  mile  or  two 
on  the  hither  side  of  Amsteg, 
especially  now  the  St  Gotthard 
Railway  is  nearing  completion. 
While  the  works  were  in  full  swing, 
the  workmen  swamped  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  lodgings,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  d^cnlty 
that  the  writer  succeeded  in  get- 
ting shelter  for  a  night.  From 
this  latter  place  the  Spitze,  or  an 
oeteria  not  an  *hour  short  of  it,  is 
reached  in  a  good  day's  walk. 
The  osteria  is  but  a  shepherd's 
cottage,  human  life  commencing  on 
the  Knt  floor;  partly,  no  doubt, 


because  of  the  snow  in  winter,  and, 
perhaps,  because  the  goats  and 
their  fodder  occapy  the  rtz  de 
chawsee.  But  the  traveller  who 
does  not  mind  mountain  fare,  and 
kind,  pleasant,  home-like  attend- 
ance, will  find  it  here;  it  is  a 
house  of  call  for  wanderers.  At 
the  Hospice  there  is  a  very  fair 
hotel,  for  those  who  will  treat  the 
place  as  a  hotel ;  but  beware  how 
you  go  there,  whether  from  choice 
or  necessity,  to  get  hospitality  in 
the  sense  originally  intended.  The 
day's  walk  from  Amsteg  is  twenty- 
four  miles.  From  the  summit  down 
the  other  side  through  Airolo,  to 
Faido,  is  seventeen  miles,  which 
seem  like  twenty-seven,  from  the 
extraordinary  winding  of  the  road 
to  get  down  the  steep.  The  almost 
interminable  zigzags  have  obtained 
it  the  name  of  the  Ribbon-road. 
In  Faido  perfectly  good,  nay  beau- 
tiful, accommodation — looking  to 
the  view  of  the  mountains  from  the 
bedroom-window — may  be  had  at 
the  'Sign  of  the  Gross,' which,  as  it 
hangs  outside  the  door,  seems  fairly 
ablaze  in  the  southern  sun.  I  know 
not  whether  the  house  has  a  name. 
Next  day  a  forenoon  walk  of  the 
most  lovely  description  brings  the 
traveller  to  Biasca.  Thence  a  ride 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  brings  him  to 
Locarno,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  The  distance  by 
railway  is  about  forty  kilometres 
= twenty-seven  miles.  As  the  fare| 
third  clas3,  is  only  la.  9d.  (2.05), 
most  people  who  have  not  plenty 
of  time  will  prefer  the  railway  to 
spending  another  day  before  reach- 
ing the  famous  lake.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  midday  train  at  Lo- 
carno, there  is  comfortable  time 
for  a  dejeuner,  in  the  open  air,  if 
you  will,  close  to  the  landing- 
place.  There  yon  can  sit  and  look 
round  at  the  glorious  scenery  if 
the  weather  is  fine ;  but  yon  may 
have  only  the  sight  of  a  vaporous 
frame  to  a  steel-blue  mirror,  suib 
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Jcwefrigtdo,  even  in  Augast,  and 
jonr  breath  maj  add  to  the  mist. 
If  the  tourist  like  now  to  look 
abont  him  in  this  beantif  ol  district, 
if  he  like  to  walk  round  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  he  maj  start  the  same 
day  ^Thursday)  and  reach  Canob- 
bio  m  the  evening.  There  the 
Orrido,  a  chasm  throagh  which  a 
river  roshes,  is  the  sight.  Friday, 
Pallanza,  with  its  splendid  pro- 
spects might  be  taken ;  also  Lake 
Mergozzo,  staying  at  the  first  place 
which  promises  well,  after  that, 
for  the  night  On  Saturday,  Ma- 
cugnaga,  whose  valley  affords  un- 
rivalled scenery,  may  be  visited. 
On  Sunday,  a  nice  quiet  day's  walk 
will  bring  the  traveller  to  Baveno  or 
Stresa,  opposite  the  Borromean 
islands.  Monday  might  be  given  to 
an  eightpenny  ride  in  the  steamer  to 
Luino.  Thence  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent walk  to  Lugano,  where  there 
might  be  time  for  an  hour  or  two's 
boating.  On  Tuesday,  the  traveller 
must  turn  his  face  homewards. 
A  day's  walk  will  bring  him  to 
Bellinzona,  another  to  Faido. 
Thence,  reversing  the  journey  in- 
dicated, the  top  of  the  St  Gotthard 
is  reached  on  Thursday ;  Amsteg 
on  Friday.  Amsteg  must  be  left 
early,  so  as  catch  the  steamer 
which  leaves  Fliielen  about  eleven. 
By  this  the  tourist  is  landed  at  the 
railway  station  (not  the  town)  of 
Lucerne  just  in  time  to  embark  in 
the  train  for  Basle  that  is  arranged 
to  correspond  with  the  Brussels  ex- 
press, which  arrives  at  Brussels  in 
good  time  in  the  morning.  During 
ike  summer  season  ike  Great 
Eastern  boats  do  not  leave  Ant- 
werp till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  there  is  abundant 
leisure  for  a  stroll  about  Brussels 
or  Antwerp,  pliis  the  journey  be- 
tween the  two.  The  train  between 
Harwich  and  London,  which  takes 
the  continental  passengers,  gener- 
ally arrives  about  seven  in  the 
morning  at  Liverpool-street.  Thus, 


if  the  programme  here  roughly 
sketched  is  carried  out,  the  trarel- 
ler  will  have  had  a  good  fourteen 
days'  holiday,  and  a  sight,  at  leaat^ 
of  Italy,  induding  a  little  boating 
on  the  lakes,  for  less  than  bL  lOs. 
mere  travelling.  The  filling  in  of 
the  outline  must  be  left  to  the 
traveller  himself,  according  to  his 
notions  of  living. 

Speaking  of  Italy  reminds  one 
that  the  steamers  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore  are  governed  by  Roman 
time,  which  is  twenty  minutes 
earlier  than  Swiss  time.  Whence 
you  may  be  sitting  in  perfect  con- 
fidence at  a  ristorazione  in  Locarno 
(for  example),  close  to  the  steam- 
boat pier,  feeling  that  there  is  yet 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to 
the  time  of  the  boat's  starting — 
by  the  time  on  shore,  in  Switzer- 
land. Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  over  you  are  at  the  water's  side, 
or  at  the  extremity  of  the  landing- 
place,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
steamer  backing  away  before  pad- 
dling off.  This  has  occurred  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  Part  of  the 
lake  is  in  Switzerland,  and  part  in 
Italy,  which  causes  the  confusion 
in  Uie  mind  of  a  passing  visitor. 
The  orario  of  the  steamboats  con- 
tains a  notification  about  the '  time 
of  Rome,'  but  it  is  apt  not  to  be 
heed^  until  the  matter  is  impressed 
upon  the  traveller  by  an  actual 
piece  of  experience. 

If  on  the  day  indicated  for  reach- 
ing the  valley  of  Macugnaga,  the 
traveller  will,  instead,  work  on  to 
Baveno  by  keeping  to  the  road 
round  the  bay,  after  leaving  Pal- 
lanza,  he  will  gain  time  to  see  the 
Lake  of  Como  and  Como  itself. 
Let  him,  on  the  morning  after 
reaching  Lugano,  leave  it  by  boat 
for  Porlezza,  which  is  as  far  as 
the  steamers  take  you  eastwards. 
From  it  a  most  magnificent  walk 
of  three  or  four  hours  conducts  to 
Menaggio,  from  which  Como  is 
reached  by  steamer.     In  this  way 
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Lugano  is  left  at  ten  or  eleyen, 
Porlezza  reached  in  about  an  hour, 
when  there  are  four  or  five  hours 
for  the  walk,  and  Gomo  is  arrived  at 
dniing  broad  daylight.  Stay  there 
the  nighty  and  get  back  to  Menag- 
gio  by  steamer  as  early  as  yon 
can  in  the  morning.  In  this  way 
yon  will  twice  have  seen  Bellaggio 
(or  Bellagio),  which  is  said  to  have 
the  finest  situation  on  the  lake, 
besides  the  innumerable  sights  of 
beauty  which  a  five  hours'  steam 
(there  and  back)  will  afford.  From 
Menaggio,  if  time  is  shorty  take 
the  oonyeyance  usually  there  to 
Porlezza  to  catch  the  midday  boat, 
which  will  bring  you,  past  Lugano, 
to  Ponte  Tresa,  at  the  extremity  of 
another  lake  which  is  really  part 


of  Lake  Lugano.  Thence  a  walk 
excelling  (because  you  descend  up- 
on the  Lago  Maggiore)  in  beauty 
that  from  Luino  to  Lugano,  and 
much  shorter,  brings  you  to  Luino, 
whence  the  steamer  must  be  taken 
so  as  not  to  miss  an  early  train  in 
the  morning  towards  Biasca  from 
Locarno,  whether  by  getting  to 
Locarno  that  night  or  by  starting 
before  eight  the  next  morning  from 
Luino. 

The  reader  will  naturally  say 
to  himself,  '  This  looks  yery  weU 
on  paper,  but  can  it  be  doneP 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  demon- 
strating its  possibility  will  be  to 
give  the  mere  trayelling  expenses 
of  two  journeys  which  the  writer 
made  to  Italy  in  successive  years : 


Excursion  No.  I.  {actually  made). 


T.EATB 

ABBIVE 

£    #.    4 

Saturday 

Lendon 

— 

Sunday 

... 

Antwerp*      , 

.       1 

0  15    6 

it 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

.       • 

ctrcfl 

(.016 

}t 

Brussels 

. 

, 

— 

Monday 

Basle  (2{.  16«.)       . 
(Thun)  Scherzlingen,  th 
Spiez     . 

. 

.18    0 

i> 

Ba^ie 

e  pier 

0    5    8 

)i 

Scherzlingen 

0    0    5 

n 

Spiez 

Frutigen 

, 

— . 

Tuesday 

Frutigen 

Gemmi  summit 

. 

— 

Wednesday 

Gemmi 

Leuk      . 

, 

i— 

)t 

Leuk 

Brieg  by  rail. 

,        ,        , 

0    19 

11 

Brieg 

Anonymous  village  on  the  Simploi 

iPas 

s      — 

Thursday 

Anon.  vUlage 

Anon.  Tillage  beyond  Sempione 
Villa  d'OssoU       .... 

— 

Friday 

Scmpione 

-— 

Saturday 

Villa  d'Ossola 

Omegna 

— 

Sunday 

Omegna 

Stresa   .... 

— 

n 

Stresa 

Locarno  by  steamer 

0    1    8 

Monday 

Arona    . 

0    2    3 

Tuesday 

Arona 

Locarno 

0    2    3 

Wednesday 

Locarno 

Biasca  .       .       . 

0    18 

1, 

Biasca 

Faido     . 

,        — 

Thursday 

Faido 

St.  Gotthard  . 

>        -— 

Friday 

St.  Gotthard 

Amsteg . 

,        — 

Saturday 

Amsteg 

Flilelen . 

— 

fi 

Fluelen 

Lucerne . 

0    2    0 

11 

Lucemt 

Basle     .        .        . 

0    4    0 

11 

Basle 

•..        •        .       . 

,        ,  • 

. — 

Sunday 

Brussels. 

18    0 

}« 

Brussels 

Antwerp . 

.019 

If 

Antwerp 

....        •        . 

— 

Monday 

... 

London  . 

15    6 

£5  11  11 

This  is  rather  a  portentous  display 
of  fine-sounding  names,  and  it  will 
be  found  more  so  when  the  reader. 


who  does  not  know  the  ground, 
studies  Murray's  Handbook  and 
sees  what  he  may  get  for  his  money 


*  This  sum  is  half  the  first-class  fare  to  Antwerp  and  back  by  the  General  Steam 
Nayigation  Company^s  vessels,  which  gire  you  a  voyage  of  some  twenty  honn  either  way. 
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in  the  way  of  piotnres  painted  by  he  has  yet  Iseen  glad  to  make^a 

Nature's  hand.     It  is  somewhat  Murray's  Handbook  his  guide  aa 

the  way,  nowadays,  to  look  upon  to  what  was  best  worth  seeing;  not 

'Murray'  as  old-fashioned.     No  as  to  hotels,  of  course,  for  the  dioice 

doubt  they,  the  books,  are  empha-  of  them  was  left  to  be  settled 

tically  the  Eoglish    gentleman's  by  the  whim  or  necessities  of  the 

guide,  in  the  old  and  best  sense  of  moment.    But  when  the  writer  has 

that  much-abused  word,   '  gentle-  by  chance  hit  upon  a  resting-place 

man.'  The  writer  can  pay  the  cele-  characterised    by  '  Murray,'    the 

brated  Handbooks  no  higher  tribute  justness  of  the  description  has  been 

than  this — that  living  during  his  found  remarkable.  More  cannot  be 

petty  rambles  on  a  scale  which  said  of  a  guide  than  that  the  wants 

most  Englishmen  would  look  upon  of  nearly  all  classes  are  cared  for 

with  contempt,  namely,  is.  a  day,  in  it. 

ExcuBsiOK  No.  U.  {actually  made). 

MILK8 
WAL.KBD.  OUT.  £    «.    d 

circa       London  to  Antwerp,  (retorn,  fint,  Q.KIL,  22.)  .       .10    0 
Antwerp  to  Lonvatn  (third) 0    14 

16  Louvain  to  Aerschot — 

Aerschot  to  Aix-la-Cbapelle  (third) .        •        .        .040 

Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne 0    8    0 

Cologne  to  Mayence  (return,  St.  IdL)  .  .  .041 
Mayence  to  Mannheim  (retom,  U,  lOdL)  .  .  .  0  0  11 
Mannheim  to  Basle  (third,  express) .        .        .        .    0  12    3 

Basle  to  Lucerne  (second) 0    6    0 

Lucerne  to  FlQelen  (steamer) 0    1  11 

64         FlUelen  to  Biasca  (St.  Gotthard)      .       .        .        .        — 

Biases  to  Locarno  (third) 0    18 

Locarao  to  Baveno  (steamer) 0    1  11 

Baveno  to  Arona  (steamer) 0    1  10 

Arona  to  Milan  (third) 0    3    3 

Milan  to  Lodi  (return,  third,  ffra  2.90)      .        .        .011 

£3    8    3 

HOME. 

Lodi  to  Milan  (third,  half  retuin,  It.  IdL ;  excess  for 

second,  express,  9d.) 0    1  10 

Milan  to  Como  (third) 0    2    4 

C*»mo  to  Bellagio        1 /«*..«,«,%  a    i     o 

BellagiotoMenaggiopStCMner)     .        .        .        .019 

18         Menaggio  to  Porlezza — 

Porlezza  to  Lugano  (steamer) 0    10 

12          Lugano  to  Luino — 

Luino  to  Pallanza  (steamer)     .                .        .        .  0    0  10 

20         Pallanza  to  Villa  d^Ossola ^ 

^       (  Villa  d^Ossola  to  Simplon )  

\  Simplon  to  Brieg  ^      •        •        •        •        . 

Biieg  to  Leuk  {Loutcht-Soutte)  (third)     •        .        .018 

MQ       ( Leuk  to  Leukerbad  * 

(  Over  the  Gemmi  to  Kandersteg  )     •        .        •        .  — 

16         Kandersteg  to  Spiez — 

Spiez  10  Thun  (steamer)  • 0    0    6 

Thun  to  Basle  (third) 0    6    5 

Basle  to  Mannheim  (express,  third)         .        .        .  0  12    8 

Mannheim  to  Mayence  (half  return,  third)      .        .  0    0  11 

Mayence  to  Cologne  (half  return,  steamer,  8s.  Id)  .  0    4    0 

Cologne  to  Rotterdam 0    6    0 

Rotterdam  to  London  (half  return,  steamer,  22.)      .10    0 

227  £6    2    8 

On  this  occasion  the  ^  steamer  he  proposed  travelling  to  Aix-la- 
was  late  in  teaching  Antwerp.  The  Chapelle.  Hence  the  jonmey  by 
writer  missed  the  train  by  which     rail  to  Lonrain,  and  the  walk  to 
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Aenohot.  LotiTftm  is  a  station  on 
the  long  and  tedious  line  from 
Antwerp  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  bat 
the  writer  had  not  seen  its  town- 
ball.  Aenchot  is  one  of  the  minor 
stations  on  the  newer  and  more 
direct  railway  between  Antwerp 
and  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  known  as  the 
Grand  Centrale  Bdge  in  familiar 
speech.  By  it  some  years  ago  yon 
oonld  ride  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
Antwerp  for  Ss.,  ein  Thaler,  Now 
there  are  no  Tkalersy  and  the  fare 
is  not  far  from  being  doabled. 

The  retnm  ticket  named  in  the 
first  line  of  the  preceding  list  of 
fares  is  for  the  first-class  cabin  in 
the  steamer  and  first  class  by  rail- 
way. It  is  worth  mentioning  that^ 
finding  all  the  first-class  cabins  en- 
gaged on  board  the  steamer  at 
Harwich,  the  writer  went  for- 
ward to  the  second-class  cabin,  and 


fonnd  the  accommodation  so  good 
that,  in  returning  from  Antwerp  to 
Harwich,  he  made  for  the  fore  cabin 
at  once,  without  asking  whether 
there  was  room  among  the  better 
places.  The  second-class  retom 
fare  to  Antwerp  being  only  24^., 
168.  may  be  dedacted  from  the 
travelling  expenses  of  Excarsion 
No.  2,  which  brings  the  cost  of 
the  expedition  to  51,  6«.  Sd. 
This  is  scarcely  more  than  has  been 
sketched  out  for  an  excarsion  of 
much  less  variety. 

A  capital  eight  days*  excursion 
may  be  made  by  those  who  can  only 
allow  themselves  a  week's  absence 
from  business,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  cheapest  pieces  of  travelling 
that  can  be  named.  It  is  to  visit 
the  Ehine  by  way  of  Antwerp  and 
Cologne.     These  are  the  figures : 


London  to  Antwerp  (half  retnm,  second,  G.E.R.) , 
Antwerp  to  Aix-la-Chapelle .        .        .        .        , 

Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne 

Cologne  to  Mainz  (half  retnm,  St.  ldL=4«.  Id.) 
„  „      (      „      best  cabin,  12tf.  Id.)    . 

Mainz  to  Cologne 

Cologne  to  Rotterdam  (third  cUus,  6#.) 


d, 
0 
4 
0 

1 
1 

1 


The  traveller  arrives  in  Antwerp 
(as  per  advertisement  in  Hend- 
Bchel's  Telegraphy  the  only  referee 
at  the  moment)  about  ten  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Thence  he  may 
ride  by  a  midday  train  (say  1.30*) 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  will 
occupy  about  four  hours.  He 
must  take  care,  by  looking  at  the 
time-bills  hanging  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  gare  at  Antwerp  that  his 
ticket  is  for  the  line  vid  Hasselt 
and  Maestricht  If  not,  the  tour- 
ist may  be  carried  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, by  way  of  Liege,  at  a  greater 
expense  both  of  time  and  money. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  might  be  the  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night,  next  day 

*  These  and  other  times  mnst  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  summer  season  time-tables 
of  railways  and  steamers.  This  is  best 
done  on  the  spot,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  it 


£2    17 

taking  a  forenoon  train  to  Cologne, 
which  is  a  two  hours'  ride.  On  Sun- 
days there  is  an  extra  train.  After 
seeing  the  sights  of  Cologne,  Bonn 
can  easily  be  reached  by  rail  or 
steamer  in  time  comfortably  to  find 
a  lodging.  The  prospect  from  the 
steamer's  landing-place  at  Bonn  to- 
wards and  after  sunset  is  worth  a 
little  effort  to  see,  and  is  a  pretty 
foretaste  of  the  beauties  which  are 
in  store  for  the  coming  day.  Tak- 
ing the  steamboat  which  ascends 
the  river  about  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  traveller  will  be  moved 
before  a  series  of  pictures  which,  in 
their  bewiliiering  variety,  have  al- 
most the  effect  of  walking  through 
the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  8t 
Qoar  is  a  good  stopping  place  for 
the  night,  the  hotels  being  on  the 
river's   brink.     It  is   reached    in 
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about  nine  honrs  from  Bonn.    In 
the  evening,  or  next  morning  early, 
the  toorist  would  do  well  to  walk 
up   to    the    Rheinfels,    a   ruined 
fortress  which  immediately  over- 
hangs the  little  town.     From  St 
Qoar  the  passage  by  steamer  to 
Bingen  is  a  little  over  two  hours. 
There  the    traveller    may  easily 
while   away   a  day  in   the  most 
cursory  inspection    of  the  beau- 
tiful   neighbourhood.      An  expe- 
dition to  Creuznach,  half  an  hour 
distant  by  rail,  might  occupy  the 
next   forenoon,  and  then  let  the 
traveller  take  the  steamer  which 
reaches  Andemach  that  evening. 
On  Friday,  by  rising  early,  it  will 
be  just  possible  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  very  curious  basaltic  caves,  of  a 
volcanic  region,  and  of  a  lake  which 
occupies  what  was  once  a  crater ; 
returning  down  a  beautiful  val- 
ley which  leads  to  the  Rhine  at 
Brohl.     If  the  steamer  cannot  be 
joined  there,  twelve  minutes'  rail 
brings  the  traveller  to  Andemach 
again.     Joining  the  steamer  about 
3  P.M.,  Diisseldorf  is  reached  at 
eleven.     There  the  passengers  are 
transferred  to  another  boat,  which 
arrives  at  Rotterdam  about  2  p.m. 
the  next  day.     The  Great  Eastern 
Company's  steamer  leaves  during 
the  summer  at  six.    The  railway 
journey  from  Cologne  to  Rotter- 
dam is  tedious,  and  costs  17«.  6d. 
ordinary  second  class,  or  a  little 
over   lltf.   third    class.      If   the 
traveller  likes  best  to  return  by 
way  of  Antwerp,  he  will  have  to 
get  a  bed  in  Cologne  and  travel  by 
railway  through    Aix-la-Ohapelle 
and  Maestricht  the  next  day,  so  as 
to  reach  Antwerp  in  time  for  the 
steamer  to  England.     The  times  of 
departure  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Company's    boats  from  Antwerp 
are  apt  to  be  changed,  according  to 
the  time  of  year.    It  is  therefore 
worth  while  to  ascertain   before- 
hand.    For  if  the   beginning   of 
your  week's  holiday  were  in  Au- 


gust and  the  end  of  it  in  September, 
trusting  to  the  time-table  you  had 
started  with  might  lose  you  your 
passage  on  arrival  at  ihe  quay  at 
Antwerp.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer.  Moreover, 
the  train,  which,  leaving  Cologne 
in  the  forenoon,  enables  a  traveller 
to  reach  Antwerp  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  may  be  seoond-daas 
express,  not  carrying  third-class 
passengers.  In  that  case  the  scale 
of  price  will  be  materially  dis- 
turbed. 

This  is  the  itinerary  according 
to  days : 

Sunday:  Antwerp  and  Aix-la-C3iapeUe 
are  reached. 
Monday :  Cologne,  Bonn. 
Tuesday :  (Coblenz)  St.  Goar. 
Wednesday:  Bingen. 
Thursday :  Creuznach,  Andemach. 
Friday:  Dttsseldort 

Our  last  example  of  an  outline 
tour  on  the  Continent  is  also  the 
least  expensive ;  but  if  the  travel- 
ler is  wUling  to  walk,  he  may  get 
great  enjoyment  and  much  change 
of  scene  from  a  tour  of  litUe 
cost,  although  what  is  called 
scenery  can  scarcely  be  offered, 
except  on  the  first  day's  journey. 
There  is  a  substantial  advantage 
about  this  excursion  which  is  in 
contrast  with  the  experience  of 
more  favoured  spots.  The  tourist 
returns  to  his  labours  at  home  in 
better  condition  than  if  he  had 
been  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  or  ike  Tyrol  The 
air  of  the  Low  Countries  being 
not  so  dissimilar  from  that  of  our 
own  island,  the  change  back  to  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  London  is 
not  perceived  to  an  inconvenient 
extent  It  is  a  fact  notorious  to 
medical  men  that  many  a  patient 
comes  to  them  who  has  just  en- 
joyed his  holiday  among  the  pure 
air  of  elevated  districts.  His 
system  has  become  accustomed  to 
it,  so  that  on  his  return  to  his 
usual  habits  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self *  downright  ill,'  whereas  if  he 
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had  stayed  at  home  he  might  have 
kept  perfectly  weU. 

Steamers  leave  Femiing's  Wharf 
on  the  south  side  of  London  Bridge 
two  or  three  times  a  week  for  Don- 
kirk,   at   hours   which   must   he 
ascertained  from  the  printed  bills 
issued  once  a  month.     Passengers 
usually  arrive  at  Dunkirk  in  good 
time  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  from  four  o'clock  onwards, 
according  to  the  hour  of  starting. 
A   return-ticket,   which  allows  a 
month,  costs  15#.  first  class,  and 
10«.  6d.  second  class.     The  latter 
is  not  recommended  for  ordinary 
passengers,  because  there  is  more 
smoking  in  the  little  cabin  than 
might  be  favourable  to  any  one 
who  was  inclined  to  be  sea-sick. 
The  second-class  cabin  is  greatly 
used  by  seamen  trayeUing  from 
one  port  to  another.     If  it  is  a  fine 
day  a  very  agreeable  '  run  down 
the  river'  is  part  of  the  programme; 
and  when  salt  water  is  reached 
the  sails  are  set,  so  that  a  passenger 
by  these  little  screw-steamers  en- 
joys the '  sensation,'  rare  to  a  lands- 
man, of  taking  passage  in  a  yessel 
which  sails — no  mean  treat  for  an 
ordinary    worker    indoors.      The 
first   day   after  landing   may   be 
given  to  a  leisurely  walk  towards 
Cassel  (France)  through  Bergues, 
a  little  fortified  carilloned  town, 
half  a  day's  journey  distance  from 
Dunkirk.     Cassel  {^^Castnim)  is 
a  village  on  the  top  of  a  hill  like 
that  of  Harrow,  and  commands  a 
horizon  of  some  fifty  miles'  diameter. 
There  are  yet  traces  of  the  Romans 
to  be  seen.  Charming  roomy  accom- 
modation of  the  simpler  sort  may 
be  had  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Mairie 
close  to   the    town-hall,   and  as- 
toundingly  cheap.      Next  day   a 
good  walk  will  ti^e  the  trayeller  to 
Ypres,  a  fine  old  city,  which  was 
once  as  big  as  Leeds  is  now.  Ypres 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
decayed   and  reposeful  towns  of 
which  Belgium  and  Flanders  have 
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80  many.     The  town- hall  is  mag- 
nificent ;  and  the  walk  on  the  ram- 
parts, now  converted  into  gardens, 
bounded  by  acres  of  walks  in  mea- 
dows, where  the  water-lilies  fringe 
the  grim  old  walls,  are  well  worth 
seeing.     From  the  romantic  and 
mediaeval,  another  day's  journey 
brings  the  toarist  to  Courtrai,  a 
busy    prosperous    manufacturing 
city,  in   constant  communication 
with  England.    Its  feminine  popu- 
lation is  remarkable  for  its  good 
looks.     Next  may  be  taken  Tour- 
nai,  a  considerable  fortified  town ; 
then     Audenarde,     familiar     in 
English  history;  and  then  Brus- 
sels.    Probably  a  day  might  be 
spent  in    Brussels,   and   another 
day  in  visiting  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, walking  through  the  forest  of 
Soignes.  From  Brussels  the  travel- 
ler may  turn  his  steps  to  Ghent. 
Another  day  might  bring  him  to 
Bruges,  whence  a  half  day's  walk 
will  be   sufficient  for  getting  to 
Thourout.     Another  easy  journey 
will  take  the  tourist  to  Dixmude, 
from  which  a  good  day's  walk  of 
twenty-six   miles  lands  him   once 
more  in  Dankirk.     If  any  of  the 
spaces  between  two  places  should 
seem  too  great  to  be  covered  by  a 
day's  walk,   the  distance  can  be 
abridged  ad  libitum  by  taking  a 
few   miles'    ride  on  the  railway, 
which  is  never  very  far  oflF.     The 
fares  are  so  low  that  more  than 
sixpence  need  never  be  spent  in 
this  way,   if  the  traveller  makes 
walking  his  rule  and  to  ride  the 
exception.     As  to  living,  if  econo- 
my is  the  object,  supper,  bed,  and 
breakfast  wUl   be  obtainable,  in 
more  comfortable  houses  than  our 
tourist  would  <  use'  in  his  ordinary 
life  at  home,  for  25.  Gd.  or  less ; 
and  service  has  not  to  be  thought 
of,  because  the  people  themselves 
wait  on  you.     This  accommodation 
is  best  sought  in  minor  towns ;  in 
cities  such  as  Bruges  or  Ghenty 
tariffs  are  higher,  and  yet  very  low. 
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according  to  onr  notions.  It  is  sag- 
gested  to  the  traveller  to  take  his 
dejeuner  or  diner  ia  the  larger  cities. 
If  he  does  this  the  distances  might 
he  arranged  hy  map,  so  as  to  stay 
each  night  in  a  minor  town,  reach- 
ing the  cities  named  in  the  itiner- 
arj  giyen  abore  after  a  morning's 
walk. 

Before  qoitting  the  subject  of 
outline  tours  one  may  glance  for 
a  few  moments  at  what  steam- 
boats will  do  for  the  traTeller, 
without  quitting  English  territory. 
Ireland  may  be  visited  by  means 
of  the  British  and  Irish  Com- 
pany's steamers  from  the  Port  of 
London,  which  give  a  voyage  of 
seventy-six  hours  at  an  expense  of 
34^.  first  class,  or  25a.  second  class, 
for  return-tickets  which  allow  two 
months.  Dundee  steamers  avail  for 
mid  Scotland ;  return-tickets  (which 
allow  three  months)  are  50«.  first 
class,  including  provisions,  or  208. 
second  class.  Edinburgh  and  the 
Scottish  Border  are  within  the  tour- 
ist's reach  by  means  of  two  services 
of  steamers  between  the  Port  of 
London  and  Leith  or  Granton  Pier. 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  Ship- 
ping Company's  steamers  leave 
twice  a  week,  return-tickets,  avail- 
able for  a  month,  345.  first  class, 
248.  6d.  second  class.  The  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  ves- 
sels also  sail  for  Edinburgh  from 
Irongate  and  St.  Katherine's 
Wharf,  near  the  Tower,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  single 
fares,  22«.  or  16^. ;  return-tickets, 
available  for  one  month,  3i8,  or 


2i8.M.  The  Hull  steamboats  of  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany leave  London  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  giving  a  month's 
holiday  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincoln- 
shire for  an  incredibly  small  sum. 
Every  Saturday  there  is  a  steamer 
from  London  towards  Liverpool, 
which  calls  at  Plymouth  and  Fal- 
mouth. By  it  Lancashire  and  the 
Lake  district  of  Cumberland  are 
inexpensively  approached;  while 
those  who  prefer  the  beauties  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are 
carried  to  them ;  in  each  case  d^ 
riving  the  benefit  of  a  sea-voyage 
into  Uie  bargain,  instead  of  a  stuffy 
excursion  train. 

The  Tyne  Shipping  Company 
also  sends  vessels  twice  a  week 
from  New  Dundee  Wharf  to  New- 
castle. The  passage  is  about 
thirty  hours. 

Hampshire  and  the  New  Forest 
are  accessible  by  the  Cork  steamers 
which  leave  London  on  Thursdays, 
calling  at  Southampton.  By  them 
also  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  can 
be  reached,  as  Plymouth  is  one  of 
the  stations. 

Another  way  to  Hampshire  is 
by  the  British  and  Irish  Steam- 
packet  Company's  vessels,  which 
callatPortsmouth.  Retnm-tickets, 
allowing  two  months,  cost  15& 
first  class,  or  lOa.  second  class. 
Lastly,  one  of  the  pleasantest  ex- 
cursions out  of  London  is  by  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's paddle-steamer  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  Yarmouth,  a  twelve 
hours'  sail. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  BIARRITZ  SEASON. 


The  summer  season  at  Biarritz,  as 
so  many  of  my  readers  know, 
begins  on  the  10th  of  July. 
Biarritz  has  attained  the  grand 
and  remunerative  ambition  of  a 
•watering-place— that  of  being  in 
season  all  the  year  round.  It 
has  a  distinct  summer  and  winter 
season.  In  the  winter  the  little 
town  is  like  an  English  village. 
There  is  a  regular  English  colony, 
with  its  parish  church,  its  shops, 
its  club,  its  promenade.  The  car- 
riages of  many  peers  and  com- 
moners roll  through  the  lanes,  as 
they  might  through  the  suburbs 
of  London  or  Paris.  The  English 
and  Americans  entirely  dominate 
and  possess  the  place.  Then,  as 
the  weather  warms,  they  fall  off, 
but  never  entirely  so.  There  is 
always  the  great  Atlantic  and  the 
fresh  upland  breezes.  The  big 
houses  are  shut  up,  but  some  resi- 
dents stay  OD,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  tourists  and  in- 
valids on  their  way  to  the  Pyre- 
nean  watering-places.  On  the 
10th  of  July  the  formal  summer 
season  begins.  A  few  days  pre- 
viously, the  place  is  comparatively 
empty.  A  few  days  after,  it  is 
comparatively  full.  A  week  or 
two  later,  and  the  place  is  crowded, 
and  prices  are  trebled,  quadrupled, 
quintupled.  Last  year,  as  soon  as 
the  season  began,  the  place  grew 
brilliant.  The  presentation  of  the 
national  flags  on  the  14th  of  July 
threw  a  wave  of  excitement  into 
every  municipality  of  France. 
That  presentation  of  flags  herald- 
ed that  renewed  spirit  of  military 
aggrandisement  tlmt  has  led  on  to 
the  appropriation  of  Tunis.     On 


the  first  evening  of  the  season  the 
square  was  thronged  with  pro- 
menaders  and  listeners.  The 
English,  Americans,  and  Rus- 
sians were  going,  or  thinking 
about  going ;  but  the  French 
were  pouring  in  from  Paris  and 
the  departments,  and  the  Spani- 
ards were  crossing  the  frontiers. 
The  finest  houses  of  Biarritz  be- 
long to  some  Spanish-American 
people,  who  have  made  their  foi- 
tunes  in  South  America  and  spend 
a  part  of  the  year  here. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  they 
have  come  from  Spain,  which  has 
a  Biarritz  of  its  own  in  St.  Sebas- 
tian. I  had  the  idea  that  some 
of  them  were  better  known  in 
Spain  than  in  France.  I  had 
come  from  St.  Sebastian  myself, 
a  much  finer  place,  in  the  heart 
of  the  tumbled  Asturian  Sierras 
and  close  to  the  dividing  heights  of 
the  Pyrenees,  with  bold  coasts  and 
headlands,  broad  inland  reaches 
of  tidal  water,  picturesque  vOlages, 
splendid  river  scenery.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  fashion.  Fashionable 
people  love  to  congregate  them- 
selves within  exact  limits,  an  area 
within  which  everything  can  be 
inspected.  I  will  certainly  say  for 
Biarritz  that  I  have  never  seen 
more  exquisite  and  beautiful 
toilettes  ]  and  I  entirely  share  the 
opinion  that  'beauty  should  go 
beautifully  drest.'  Biarritz,  in  its 
summer  season,  always  wears  the 
gay  and  splendid  costumes  of  a 
file  ehamjpetre,  No  wonder  that 
the  French  prefer  to  every  other 
their  own  watering-place  with 
their  own  ways.  The  English- 
man likes  rough  comfort  and  free- 
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dom  from  toilet  duties;  but  the 
Frenchman  is  all  the  same  at  the 
coast  as  if  about  to  consume  his 
absinthe — which  also  consumes 
him  —  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italians.  The  differences  are  seen 
in  those  of  the  Eojal  and  Impe- 
rial families.  Our  own  gracious 
Queen  lores  retirement,  and  seeks 
it  in  the  woods  and  glens  and  se- 
cluded shores  of  Osborne.  But 
here  at  Biarritz  the  Villa  Eugenie 
is  overlooked  on  every  side,  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  Empress  in 
the  happy  days  when  she  used  to 
stay  here  was  lived  in  public. 

A  very  good  book  to  cany 
about  one  and  read  in  the  retired 
coves  is  Gleig's  Subaltern^  the 
youthful  work  of  the  gentleman 
who  became  the  biographer  of 
Wellington  and  the  Chaplain- 
General  of  the  Forces.  It  is  cu- 
rious, as  we  turn  away  from  the 
Grand  Casino  and  the  promenade, 
to  look  at  his  account,  of  Biarritz 
at  the  time  when  the  Peninsular 
army  passed  into  France.  He 
even  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform 
his  readers  that '  the  little  town 
of  Biarritz  stands  upon  the  sea- 
shore/ *  It  was,  and  no  doubt  is 
now,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *a  re- 
markably pretty  village,  about  as 
large,  perhaps,  as  Sandgate,  and 
built  upon  the  very  margin  of  the 
water;  and,  above  all,  it  was, 
and  I  trust  still  is,  distinguished 
as  the  residence  of  two  or  three 
handsome  females.'  It  became 
my  lot  in  life  to  verify  the  obser- 
vation of  this  distinguished  writer, 
only  instead  of  two  or  three  hand- 
some females  one  might  speak  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  or,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  of  two  or 
three  thousands.  Mr.  Gleig's 
young  ladies  might,  however, 
have  been  the  grandmothers  of 
some  of  those  whom  I  saw  last 
season,  one  of  whom  stands,  and 
for  ever  will  remain,  suprenie  in 
my  memory. 


The  scene  of  my  little  story — 
such  as  I  have  to  tell — ^is  laid 
almost  immediately  beneath  that 
Imperial  villa :  a  certain  exciting 
incident  of  this  season,  which, 
as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  led 
to  very  important  practical  re- 
sults. In  my  own  history  that 
villa  will  always  be  a  cynosure 
and  landmark.  Let  me  say  that, 
in  spite  of  the  flags,  the  public 
feeling  at  Biarritz  is  distinctly 
Imperialistic.  They  could  not 
judge  Manlius  within  sight  of  the 
Capitol,  and  they  cannot  forget 
the  gracious  and  beautiful  Em- 
press within  sight  of  her  villa. 
Still  it  is  a  very  plain  one,  by  no 
means  so  sumptuous  as  those  of 
the  Spanish-Americans  to  whom 
I  have  referred.  It  is  her  own 
still — ^at  least,  till  the  other  day ; 
but  it  is  all  lonely  and  desert^, 
save  for  those  in  charge  of  it. 
The  intendant  who  looks  after  it 
was  pointed  out  to  me — a  fine 
old  soldier  maimed  in  the  wars. 
Just  below  the  villa  are  the  big 
baths,  where  you  attire  yourselves 
for  the  big  billows  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  which  even  on  the  calmest 
day  roll  in  vast  and  grand,  and 
with  a  power  that  is  overwhelm- 
ing to  those  unaccustomed  to  their 
onset. 

My  visit  to  Biarritz  was  a 
chance  one,  or  what  we  poor  mor- 
tals choose  to  call  chance.  I  had 
been  staying  well  content  at  Ba- 
yonne,  pleased  with  the  arcaded 
streets,  the  old  and  new  cathe- 
dral, the  river  Ad  our,  and  all  the 
associations  of  the  Wellington 
Despatches  and  l^apier's  History, 
Considering  myself  well  off,  I  did 
not  care  to  be  better  off,  but  that 
irresistible  tide  of  fashion  drew 
me  to  the  gay  watering-place.  I 
went  the  six  miles  by  the  new 
local  railway  from  the  pretty  little 
station,  the  mention  of  which  is 
unaccountably  omitted  by  Murray ^ 
and  is  hereby  commended  to  its 
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editor.  The  very  first  day  that  I  was 
there,  about  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  I  met — not  an  nncommon 
circomstance  for  men  between 
twenty  and  thirty— I  met  my  Fate. 
She  was  a  bright  and  brilliant 
girl,  but  as  I  do  not  intend  to 
identify  her,  I  will  only  ask  you 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  your  own 
Fate,  and  suppose  that  mine  is 
very  much  after  her  style,  only 
handsomer.  I  had  gone  to  dine 
at  a  big  table  cr^(^/e,  having  secured 
my  place  in  an  early  part  of  the 
day.  During  the  day  I  explored 
the  place,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
not  so  much  of  it  but  its  explora- 
tion is  effectively  done  within  a 
few  hours.  There  was  the  light- 
house to  be  visited,  and  the  casino 
to  be  done,  and  the'main  winding 
street  to  be  shopped  in,  the  bath- 
ing-places looked  at,  and  the  path 
above  the  cliff  and  the  path  below 
the  cliff  to  be  promenaded,  and 
what  I  think  the  most  picturesque 
bit  of  Biarritz — the  old  port  where 
at  one  time  the  whalers  used  to 
come  in  from  the  southern  seas — 
not  to  mention  that  I  had  to  con- 
template the  curious  mingling  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  swimming, 
or  learning  to  swim,  and  convers- 
ing and  flirting  at  the  same  time. 
Then  T  got  back  to  the  table  dChSte, 
where  during  soup  and  fish  I 
gazed  in  speculative  mood  on  the 
two  or  three  empty  chairs  nearest 
to  me.  Then  three  persons  en- 
tered the  room,  evidently  father, 
mother,  and  daughter.  I  made 
quite  sure  that,  with  my  usual  ill- 
luck,  the  parent-birds  would  come 
next  to  me,  and  that  the  young 
lady  would  prove  the  last  of  the 
quartette.  But  to  my  great  con- 
tent it  so  happened  that  the  young 
lady  was  seated  next  to  me.  She 
had  the  divine  gift  of  graciousness, 
gave  back  query  and  comment, 
and,  seeing  iliat  I  was  a  stranger, 
tried  to  make  me  understand  the 
place  and  the  people. 


She  spoke  of  the  big  houses, 
and  {egretted  that  some  of  them 
were  only  open  for  two  or  three 
mouths  in  the  year. 

I  told  her  of  various  great  houses 
I  had  seen. 

*Yes,'  she  said,  *  those  best 
houses,  belonging  to  the  little 
Spanish  colony,  are  only  open  for 
about  two  months ;  and  such  fine 
gardens  I  It  almost  seems  a  pity 
that  there  should  be  a  waste  of 
space  at  the  time  when  Biarritz  is 
so  crowded.' 

Then  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  the  English  houses. 

*Yes,  they  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me,*  I  answered — *  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Abercom's,  and  Lord 
Hampton's,  and  Lord  Aylesbury's.' 

'  O,  there  are  a  number  of  them. 
In  the  season  we  get  visits  from 
some  of  your  most  famous  public 
men.  Lord  Salisbury,  after  the 
last  General  Election,  stayed  here 
for  a  time ;  and  one  Sunday  late- 
ly, when  I  was  at  our  nice  new 
church,  to  my  great  surprise  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
there,  and  gave  us  the  blessing.' 

Then  we  talked  of  the  country 
around  Biarritz — how  English-like 
it  was ;  how  the  desolate  Landes 
country  between  here  and  Bor- 
deaux, where  the  poor  people  used 
to  walk  on  stilts,  had  been  re- 
claimed by  the  pine- woods,  and  had 
now  the  neatest  and  most  pictur- 
esque station  on  the  Ligne  de 
Midi. 

'But  0,  those  Spanish  moun- 
tains across  the  Bay !  Of  course 
they  are  not  so  grand  as  the  Pyre- 
nees; but  we  get  such  a  lovely 
view  of  them  from  here,  and  they 
seem  quite  to  have  seized  my 
imagination.' 

*  I  was  among  them  in  the  win- 
ter,' I  replied,  *  but  it  was  so  mild 
that  there  really  was  ho  winter. 
I  used  to  shoot  woodcock  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  police  used  to 
make  me  turn  out  my  bag  and  pay 
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a  tax  on  every  \voodcock  I  had 
shot.'  ^ 

The  wont  of  this  tahU-cChdle 
intercouTse  is  its  thoroughly  tran- 
sitory nature.  You  meet  as 
ships  at  sea,  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  never  meet  again.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  the  thorough- 
ly unsatisfactory  nature  of  such 
acquaintanceship  that  I  surveyed 
the  Luxmores — such  I  had  ascer- 
tained to  he  the  name — give  a 
civil  bow,  and  retire  to  their  own 
apartments. 

But  she  was  my  Fate.  I  felt  it 
strongly  at  the  time,  and  I  have  ne- 
ver lost  the  impression.  I  seemed 
to  tread  on  air  as  that  night  I 
took  my  lonely  walk  by  the  moon- 
lit sea,  hearing  the  music  crash 
afar  off,  and  the  indistiuguishable 
murmur  of  the  crowd.  All  night 
long  I  was  *  reading  her  perfect 
features  in  the  gloom/  as  one  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  lovers  did  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  The 
acquaintance  was  to  be  deepened 
next  day  in  a  curious  and  re- 
markable manner, — and  never  to 
cease. 

In  all  my  travels  I  have  the 
good  or  bad  taste  to  adhere  to  the 
English  hours  of  feeding — that  is 
to  say,  that  I  have  a  solid  English 
breakfast  at  nine,  and  lunch  at 
half-past  one.  The  result  is  that 
I  am  quite  free  daring  the  time 
that  people  are  taking  their  de- 
jeuner. I  resolved  to  devote  the 
period  between  noon  and  lunch- 
time  to  bathing.  Everybody  had 
gone  in  to  feed,  and  I  perceived 
that  I  had  this  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  entirely  to  myself.  ]S"o 
doubt  the  bathing  at  Biarritz 
is  admirable.  I  know  of  none 
better.  There  are  grand  sands, 
firm,  hard,  broad,  like  a  marble 
pavement.  But  even  here  there 
are  dra'^backs  which  require 
precaution.  For  instance,  in  a 
remarkably  safe  cove,  where  a 
rope  is  hung  across  the  chasm,  a 


man  I  know  was  carried  out  to 
sea  on  a  rapidly-shifting  quick- 
sand. On  the  plcige  here  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  such  danger ;  but  still 
there  are  cross-currents,  and  when 
all  is  peaceful  and  sunshiny  on 
the  shore  there  may  be  a  mighty 
storm  raging  a  thousand  miles 
away  on  the  Atlantic,  and  sending 
from  afar  huge  sudden  waves. 

To  speak  mildly,  I  am  not  a 
very  good  swimmer ;  to  speak  se- 
verely, I  am  an  execrably  bad 
one.  Then,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  bathing,  I  am  apt  to  go  out 
further  than  either  my  strength 
or  my^  science  warrants.  I  had 
hardly  calculated  the  force  of 
those  heavy  rollers  from  the  ocean. 
"When  I  had  wrestled  with  them 
for  a  time  a  feeling  of  fatigue 
came  over  me.  Perhaps  I  was 
rather  faint  from  the  want  of  that 
lunch  which  was  now  rapidly  be- 
coming due.  But  there  was  a 
further  peril,  of  which  I  was  utter- 
ly unaware,  and  of  which  I  ought 
to  have  been  warned  at  the  big 
baths  where  I  had  assumed  my 
aquatic  attire.  They  have  coloured 
flags,  indeed,  to  indicate  safety  or 
danger ;  but  these  are  of  no  use  to 
the  uninitiated.  Though  the  tide 
was  coming  in  there  was  a  strong 
current,  which  might  rapidly  take 
me  out  to  sea.  By  the  time  that 
I  had  stayed  in  the  water  for  an 
injudiciously  long  time,  I  felt  the 
force  of  this  current.  At  first  I 
thought  nothing  of  it ;  but  pre- 
sently I  found,  with  some  alarm, 
that  I  had  not  strength  to  resist 
it.  The  next  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  that 
ever  belonged  to  that  division  of 
time.  I  felt  myself  drifting  away 
unresistingly  into  the  ocean*  There 
was  not  a  single  fishing-boat  in 
sight.  Afar  I  saw  the  lighthouse 
on  the  hill ;  and  afar  the  summit 
of  the  Eugenie  viUa  beneath  it, 
looking,  as  I  thought,  my  last  look 
at  earth  and  sky.     Then  I  closed 
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my  eyes ;  and  althongli  I  cannot 
say  that  all  the  events  of  my  past 
life  rushed  through  my  mind 
in  a  moment  of  time,  as  I  am  told 
has  heen  the  case  with  other  peo- 
ple of  drowning  experience  ;  yet 
I  did  think  that  my  life  had  been 
poorly  spent,  and  I  only  wished 
it  had  been  worthier. 

*  I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I 
have  done 
Do  thou  within  thjself  make  pore.* 

But  just  at  this  moment  a  pair 
of  magnificent  sapphire  eyes  met 
mine,  a  beautiful  white  hand 
clasped  mine.  Was  it  Flying  Zeo 
of  the  Coming  Eace,  or  Naiad  of 
the  Ocean,  or  Angel  from  heaven  1 
It  was  Ethel  Luxmore,  who  had 
been  bathing  with  some  young 
ladies,  and  had  observed  me  swim- 
ming out  in  the  direction  where 
she  knew  there  was  this  current. 
She  had  endeavoured  to   signal 


me,  but  I  had  not  observed ;  and 
had  called  out,  but  of  course  I 
had  not  heard  her  voice  in  the 
dash  of  the  waves.  Then  the 
kind-hearted  courageous  girl  swam 
out  and  seized  my  hand,  just  as 
I  was  about  to  sink  through  ex- 
haustion. With  very  little  diffi- 
culty she  piloted  me  out  of  the 
current,  and  soon  my  feet  touched 
the  firm  sands. 

How  wonderful  is  the  generous 
heart  of  woman  !  I  wished  to* 
offer  her  the  life  which  she  had 
saved— a  poor  unworthy  one,  in- 
deed, and  which  I  could  hardly 
hope  that  she  would  accept.  But 
the  very  fact  that  she  had  saved 
my  life  gave  her  an  interest  in  it, 
made  her  at  last  willing  that  she 
should  adore  and  bless  it.  To  use 
Coleridge's  strain : 

'  And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteoos  bride.* 


HOW  WE  USE  MUMMIES. 


*  Step  behind  here  a  moment,  sir !' 
said  my  friend,  the  artists'  colour- 
man  ;  '  you  might  like  to  look  at 
this.' 

And  there,  in  the  little  room 
behind  the  shop,  on  the  table,  lay 
a  complete  mummy  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, down  to  the  gaudy 
burial-cloths  wrapped  round  him ; 
only  a  portion  of  the  right  leg  was 
wanting. 

'  So  you  do  a  little  business  in 
curiosities,'  I  said  to  him. 

*  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly ;  not 
but  what  he's  a  curiosity,  and  a 

fine  one  too.   Why,  Mr. ,  you 

know — ^him  that  paints  the  Egyp- 
tian pictures — ^he  was  here  looking 


him  over,  and  he  says  he  can  tell 
by  the  clothes  and  the  writin'  how 
he  was  some  big  swell — a  high- 
priest,  I  think  he  said,  or  maybe  a 
king.' 

'But  did  you  pick  him  up  a 
bargain,  then )  I  suppose  he's  for 
sale)' 

'  No,  sir — that  is,  he's  for  sale 
and  he's  not  for  sale ;  we  uses  them 
in  the  trade.' 

<  Use  them  1  what  do  you  mean  V 

'  Well,  ril  tell  you,  sir.  You 
know  the  brown  colour  called 
mummy,  I've  often  sold  it  you; 
well,  that's  what  it's  made  oV 

'What,  out  of  the  cloth  and 
fibres  r 
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*  No,  sir,  out  of  the  body  of 
him.  Yon  see  his  face  there; 
well,  that's  about  the  toue;  we 
break  him  upas  we  want  him.  IVe 
ground  up  his  right  leg  already ; 
he's  all  good,  head  and  all.' 

'  Ground  him  up  !  Good  hea- 
vens, good  heayens  1  You  grind 
up  dead  men  to  make  paint  with  I' 

'  Well,  it  ain't  like  a  dead  man 
quite,  you  see,  sir ;  he's  been  like 
that  three  or  four  thousand  years, 
maybe;  mostly  spice,  I  reckon; 
and  it's  a  fine  solid  colour  they 
make.  We  has  a  lot  of  'em  over, 
about  seven  pounds  they  cost  us 
mostly,  delivered  in  the  Borough.' 

Then  came  a  shrill  cry  of 
'  Wanted  in  the  shop !'  and  this 
vendor  of  human  pigments  re- 
turned to  his  counter. 

Could  it  be  true  that  this  portly, 
white-aproned  product  of  civilisa- 
tion was  about,  nay,  had  actually 
begun,  to  desecrate  this  miracle  of 
time,  this  gaudily-attired,  blackened 
human  shape  that  had  endured 
four  thousand  years  to  be  the 
monument  of  the  spirit  which  it 
once  contained,  a  life  that  had 
been  a  great  one  in  a  great  nation, 
a  ruler  among  men,  perhaps  an 
interpreter  of  the  gods  1 

Was  he  one  of  that  great  com- 
pany of  priests,  bound  together  in 
the  practice  of  mysterious  rites  and 
the  monopoly  of  human  know- 
ledge, those  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  of  the  ancient  world, 
who  combined  with  the  highest 


wisdom  then  attained  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  strangest  faiths, — ^who 
on  the  moonless  nights  at  Sais 
commemorated  the  sufferings  of 
Osiris,  that  god  whose  name  the 
old  historian  dared  not  mention, 
who  overcame  the  spirit  of  evil, 
and  died  for  the  triumph  of  the 
goodf 

Standing  before  this  blackened 
clay  with  the  hard  straight  fea- 
tures,  the    thin    lips    and    long 
sunken  eyes,  how  it  all  rushes  back 
on    the    memory ! — that  tale   of 
Horus,   the  last  of  the  sons  of 
heaven  who    sat   on   an  earthly 
throne,  and  Mem,  the  first  of  the 
human  dynasty ;  the  legend  of  the 
ibis  and  the  phcsnix  bird,  of  Sesos- 
tris   the   mighty   conqueror,    and 
Mycerinus,   who   made  six  years 
into  twelve.     What  profit  that  you 
had  the  rich  man's  funeral,   that 
they  washed   your  body   in    the 
palm  oil,  filled  it  with  myrrh  and 
cassia,  and  laid  it  in  the  nitre  the 
full  tale  of  seventy  days )     What 
profit  that  so  many  tides  of  war, 
from  Cleopatra  to  the  Pyramids, 
have  passed  and  left  you  sleeping ; 
faiths  changed  and  empires  passed 
away,   but  you  outlasted   them? 
Was  your  life  too  prosperous  that 
such  a  Nemesis  should  come  upon 
you   after  all   these  years?    For 
now  you  lie  in  the  barbarian's  back 
parlour,  to  be  ground  to  powder 
and  made  up  in  tubes  and  sold  for 
sixpence !     Such  is   the  irony  of 
Fate. 
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But  is  Shetland  really  worth  going 
to  see  9  Over  and  over  again,  as 
the  retaming  summer  calls  up 
holiday  dreams  and  plans,  is  this 
question  put  to  any  one  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  giving  the  least 
information  on  the  subject.  Or 
at  other  times  the  query  may  take 
the  form  of:  <I  am  thinking  of 
running  up  as  far  as  Shetland  this 
season ;  is  it  worth  while  to  take  a 
rod  with  me)'  As  regards  the 
latter  question,  we  will  consider 
presently  the  prospect  of  com- 
bining a  little  quiet  sport  with 
your  Northern  trip,  merely  re- 
marking here  that  very  much  de- 
pends upon  what  you  expect,  as 
one  man  manages  to  get  a  good 
deal  and  is  pleased,  where  another 
gets  next  to  nothing  and  grumbles. 
But  as  to  the  first  question, 
whether  Shetland  is  worth  going 
to  see — ^most  certainly  it  is,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  one  of 
the  quaintest  and  quietest  parts  in 
all  Great  Britain,  andacountry  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  different 
localities,  and  wealth  of  varied  ma- 
terial to  be  found  throughout  Scot- 
land, considered  worthy  to  be  se- 
lected as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  beautiful 
romances. 

Every  week  throughout  the 
summer  months  two  steamers 
leave  Granton  for  Shetland.  One 
starts  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  and 
arrives  at  Lerwick  on  Wednesday 
evening ;  the  other  starts  on  Fri- 
day morning,  and  arrives  on  Saturr 
day  evening.  The  boats  are  ad- 
vertised to  start  at  various  hours 
from  before  breakfast  to  nearly 


midday,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  tide.  They  are  generaUy 
pretty  full  at  Granton,  being  largely 
patronised  by  people  going  just  as 
far  as  Aberdeen;  for  they  only 
take  eight  hours  or  so  to  get  there, 
which  is  much  about  the  same 
time  that  the  train  does,  while,  of 
course,  the  expense  is  less.  Besides 
that,  the  sail  from  Granton  to 
Aberdeen  is  a  very  charming  one 
on  a  fine  summer  day,  and  un- 
doubtedly more  pleasant  and  lively 
than  what  the  old  salt  termed 
'daudlin'  along  in  they  blanked 
trains.'  Oat  from  Granton  Har- 
bour you  pass  Inchkeith,  the  Isle 
of  May,  and  the  little  red-tiled 
villages  on  the  coast  of  Fife; 
then  past  the  coasts  of  Forfar  and 
Kincardine,  you  come  to  Aberdeen. 
Here  you  always  stay  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  this  time  cannot 
well  be  better  employed  than  by 
dining  at  one  of  the  numerous  and 
good  hotels  with  which  Aberdeen 
is  stocked.  And,  after  all,  you 
may  be  a  very  good  sailor,  but  a 
dinner  on  shore  is  better  than  a 
dinner  on  board,  unless  under  ex- 
tremely exceptional  circumstances. 
Starting  thus  fortified  from  Aber- 
deen, you  smoke  round  the  warm 
funnel  till  the  spirit  moves  you  to 
turn  into  your  berth.  The  chief 
deterring  elements  to  a  quiet  night 
are  when  gentlemen  of  the  cattle- 
droving  and  similar  persuasions 
meet  together  on  board  in  any 
quantities,  and  over  the  native 
white  wine  of  the  country  discuss, 
with  language  emphatic,  the  re- 
spective qualities  of  various  men 
and  beasts.  This,  and  a  stoppage 
at  Wick  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
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when  there  Ib,  at  times,  a  con- 
Biderable  amount  of  banging  and 
thumping  about  overhead  on  deck, 
are  the  only  things  that  need  thus 
far  render  life  the  least  of  a  bur- 
den to  even  the  most  sensitive  of 
mortals.  If  fine,  you  are  not 
likely  to  be  late  in  coming  on  deck 
next  morning,  and  getting  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  The 
grand  rock  scenery,  the  wild  cliffs 
rising  straight  up  from  the  sea, 
the  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  the  divers 
and  cormorants  in  all  directions  on 
the  water,  the  searbreeze  that 
always  seems  to  blow  so  fresh  up 
here,  and  presently  the  bay  of 
Kirkwall  sparkling  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  summer  morning,  little  white 
sails  scudding  about  here  and 
there,  and  the  rougher  and  more 
dingy-looking  fishing-boatsmaking 
slowly  for  the  harbour,  all  combine 
to  complete  a  scene  lifelike  and 
characteristic  of  a  hardy  island 
race,  whose  work  and  play  alike 
are  found  on  the  sea. 

'His  young  eves  opcoing  on  the  ocean 

foam 
Had  from  that  moment  deemed  the  deep 
his  home.* 

Here  you  can  devote  your  time 
on  shore  to  visiting  St.  Magnus' 
Cathedral  and  the  old  ruins  of 
the  Earl's  Palace.  These  are  well 
worth  more  than  merely  a  passing 
visit;  however,  as  we  could  not 
do  justice  to  them  here,  it  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  dwell  as 
briefly  as  we  should  be  compelled 
to  do  on  these  monuments  of  by- 
gone Orcadian  grandeur.  Quide- 
books,  not  to  mention  guides  in- 
numerable, will  easily  be  found  to 
give  all,  and  possibly  more  than  all, 
you  want  to  know  about  them.  For 
the  rest,  there  is  not  very  much  else 
to  be  seen  in  Kirkwall,  which  is 
a  pretty,  quiet,  clean-  looking  little 
town,  swept  alternately  by  soft 
winds  and  boisterous  gales  off  the 
cold  North  Sea. 

In  about  a  couple  of  hours  or 


so,  the  steamer  bell  gives  you 
plenty  of  notice  that  it  is  time  to 
be  once  more  on  your  way  to  the 
Shetland  Isles.  You  have  now 
about  eight  and  a  half  hours'  sail- 
ing before  you  reach  Lerwick,  so 
can  now  look  round  and  contem- 
plate those  who  are  to  be  your 
fellow-passengers  for  the  time. 
About  the  same  in  number,  pro- 
bably, as  when  you  went  into  Kirk- 
wall, a  good  number  going  no 
farther;  but  in  turn  you  have 
picked  up  others,  who  have  been 
either  waiting  at  Edrkwall  since 
the  last  steamer,  or  have  crossed 
the  Pentland  Firth  from  the  main- 
land, and  so  on  by  Stromnesa. 
There  are  English  and  Scotch 
tourists,  sometimes  a  stray  fo- 
reigner or  so,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge undeigraduates,  anglers  of 
various  sorts  and  descriptions, 
some  returning  to  well-known  and 
favourite  haunts,  others  going  up 
for  the  £rst  time  'on  spec  /  tourist 
clergymen,  sometimes  a  good  many 
ladies,  and,  of  course,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  the  usual  complement 
of  commercial  gentlemen.  Most 
people  would  wonder  how  on  earth 
it  pays  these  gentry  to  go  in  such 
numbers  up  to  SheUand  and 
throughout  its  northern  isles ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not,  as 
one  candidly  admitted  to  me.  But 
then  it  keeps  any  one  else  off  that 
beat,  which,  doubtless,  is  a  matter 
of  intense  satisfaction  in  these  days 
of  close  competition.  Half-way  be- 
tween Orkney  and  Shetland  you 
pass  the  Fair  Isle.  This  is  chiefly 
historical  as  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  part  of  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia's  fleet  in  1588 ;  and 
to  this  day  it  retains  traces  of  the 
visit  of  its  Spanish  guests,  in  the 
peculiar  pattern  and  colour  of  what 
is  known  as  Fair  Isle  hosiery, 
which  constitutes  its  chief  special 
industry.  The  crew  are  said  to 
have  remained  there  against  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants;  if  so, 
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the  Fair  Islander  of  the  sixteenth 
century  mast  have  heen  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  person  from  his  descend- 
ants of  to-dajy  who  are  cqnspicuoas 
among  other  virtues  for  their 
simple-minded  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality. But  even  as  late  as  two 
centuries  after  that  there  existed  a 
yery  marked  feeling  against  the 
saying  of  drowning  men,  originally 
induced  either  by  the  wish  that 
there  should  be  no  survivor  to  tell 
tales  or  interfere  with  their  right 
of  wreckage,  or  possibly  the  pru- 
dent one  of  not  increasing  the 
number  of  mouths,  already  probably 
amply  sufficient  for  their  scanty 
supply  of  meal.  At  least  these 
are  Uie  reasons  suggested,  and 
doubtless  correctly  so,  by  the  author 
in  his  notes  to  the  Pirate,  And 
there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  but  that 
the  Fair  Islanders  were  as  good 
honest  wreckers,  when  they  got 
the  chance,  as  ^e  inhabitants  of 
the  rest  of  those  northern  isles,  or 
that  they  less  devoutly  uttered  the 
kindly  prayer  for  'mair  wrecks 
ere  winter.*  A  story  is  there  giyen 
which  fairly  illustrates  the  spirit 
in  which  such  a  business  was  re- 
garded. 

After  the  commissioners  had 
placed  lighthouses  on  the  Isle  of 
Sanda  and  the  Pentland  Skerries, 
a  gentleman  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  the  fanner  of  one  of  these 
isles  in  a  boat  with  a  very  bad  pair 
of  sails.  '  Had  it  been  His  will,' 
said  the  man,  '  that  light  had  not 
been  placed  yonder,  I  would  have 
had  enough  of  new  sails  last  winter.' 
An  affected  deference  to  Provi- 
dence so  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  speech,  which 
may  perhaps  find  its  parallel  in 
more  recent  times  in  the  pious 
telegrams  of  a  certain  warlike 
Emperor.  I^ot  very  often,  alas, 
is  the  crew  saved  of  a  vessel  wreck- 
ed upon  the  Fair  Isle ;  and  many 
a  one  never  heard  of  again  has 
been  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  dark 


against  the  pitiless  rocks  that  rise 
straight  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
sea.  There  was  a  talk  a  year  or 
two  ago  of  attempting  to  mitigate 
the  dangers  that  arose  from  its 
peculiar  position,  by  erecting  a 
lighthouse  on  some  conspicuous 
spot  on  the  island.  To-day,  per- 
haps, it  looks  innocent  enoagh,  wiUi 
the  sun  glinting  on  its  little  houses, 
and  lighting  up  its  green  fields 
and  gray  rocks,  while  from  the 
only  spot  where  a  boat  can  land  on 
the  island  one  puts  off  as  the 
steamer  approaches,  sharp  at  both 
ends  and  looking  anything  but 
seaworthy — indeed,  a  mere  cockle- 
shell of  a  thing  as  it  tosses  on 
the  swell,  though  the  very  reverse 
is  said  actually  to  be  the  case.  As 
may  be  supposed,  there  are  not 
many  passengers  to  land  or  pick 
up  here ;  a  stray  visitor  with  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  energy 
in  getting  into  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  a  few  times  in  the  year 
a  clergyman  who  makes  his  way 
there  to  perform  any  marriages 
and  baptisms  that  may  be  required. 
On  the  Sunday  the  resident  school- 
master, I  understand,  conducts  the 
ordinary  services.  Altogether  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  gay  place, 
and  most  people  would  probably 
think  not  specially  attractive.  But 
passengers  or  not,  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  never  forgotten,  and 
that  is  to  collect  all  the  newspapers 
on  board  that  can  be  got,  tie  them 
up  in  a  bundle,  and  pitch  them 
over  to  the  boat  that  puts  off  from 
the  shore.  The  Fair  Islanders 
love  news  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours who  live  in  the  busy  world, 
and  these  papers  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  them,  and  go  the  round 
of  the  various  houses. 

A  few  hours  later  and  you  are 
in  sight  of  Sumburgh  Head,  and 
soon  afterwards  are  pitching  in  the 
*  roost,*  where,  owing  to  the  furious 
tide  that  runs  there,  you  may 
usually  reckon  on  a  little  bit  of  a 
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I  AM  about  to  recount  a  story  which 
will  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
romantic  and  improbable.  My 
readers,  however,  will  not  be  slow 
to  detect  the  solid  basis  on  which 
this  narrative  reposes.  It  will  re- 
count the  longest  and  the  oddest 
journey,  or  series  of  journeys,  which 
I  ever  took  in  my  life.  It  will  be 
seen  also  that  it  was  a  joamey 
crowned  with  very  happy  and  tri- 
umphant results. 

My  readers  will  accuse  me  of 
being  a  penon  of  a  peculiarly  sen- 
timental and  susceptible  nature. 
They  will  look  upon  it  as  a  tale  of 
unparalleled  and  unheard-of  folly. 
I  have  too  much  humility  of  cha- 
racter to  disavow  the  charge.  I, 
however,  salve  my  conscience 
through  the  fact  that  the  sweetest 
of  beings,  by  whom  this  imputa- 
tion could  be  most  effectively 
brought,  has  entirely  forgiven  me. 
Also,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
adage  that  those  may  laugh  who 
win,  I  may  venture  to  tell  my  story 
with  a  laughing  heart. 

There  is  this  additional  extenua- 
tion— that,  at  the  time  my  story 
commences,  I  was  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  and  that  my  brain  was 
the  weakest  part  of  me.  I  had 
been  going  abroad  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  for  which  I  had  a 
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nomination,  but  for  which  also  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  pass  a 
severe  examination.  There  was 
no  competition,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
hardest  of  competitive  examina- 
tions could  scarcely  have  been 
more  severe.  Now  my  whole 
moral  nature  has  always  been  tho- 
roughly opposed  to  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations.  All  my 
previous  line  of  life  had  been  op- 
'  posed  to  it  I  knew  Paris  and  Paris- 
ian society  thoroughly.  I  was  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  chan- 
ceries of  two  or  three  embassies. 
I  flattered  myself  that  in  all  essen- 
tial points  I  should  make  as  good 
adiplomatistas  any  of  them — much 
better  than  two  or  three  fellows 
whom  I  could  mention  neither  so 
good  nor  so  good-looking  as  my- 
self. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  fright- 
ful quantity  of  work  to  be  done  : 
international  or  public  law,  all 
modem  history,  all  the  treaties  of 
all  the  countries,  not  to  mention 
languages  and  literature.  Now  I 
had  always  been  a  boating,  yacht- 
ing, cricketing  man,  and  to  take 
me  out  of  the  fresh  air  and  nail  me 
to  my  books  for  ten  hours  a  day 
was  an  extreme  instance  of  cruelty 
to  animals.  The  animal  nature 
succumbed.     The  spirit  was  will- 
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mg,  but  the  fleeh  was  weak.  I 
passed  my  examinatioD,  bat  very 
soon  after  that  yictorious  examina- 
tion I  was  taken  ill.  I  got  wet 
through  one  day.  If  my  whole 
constitation  had  not  been  thorough- 
ly undermined  by  that  process  of 
examination,  as  injarioos  as  Span- 
ish or  Italian  blood-letting,  I 
should  have  thrown  off  the  effects 
of  the  rain  as  easily  as  a  dog  or  a 
duck.  I  had  an  attack  of  feyer, 
and  the  feyer  flew  to  my  oyer- 
wrought  brain,  and  became  brain- 
fever.  By  the  advice  of  my  phy- 
sicians I  applied  for  and  obtained 
furlough  for  nine  months.  I 
wanted  rest  and  change  of  scene, 
so  they  said,  and  I  went  down  to 
stay  a  little  time  at  Clifton,  where 
I  had  friends. 

I  had  one  friend  in  particular, 
who  will  figure  in  this  unvarnished 
narrative,  and  whom  I  beg  to  in- 
troduce to  my  readers  under  the 
somewhat  imposing  title  of  Lord 
George  Erskine.  But,  bless  your 
hearts,  he  was  no  lord  at  all. 
George  Erskine  was  no  more  the 
son  of  a  duke  or  marquis  than  he 
was  the  sbu  of  a  gun.  But  his 
parents  had  the  devotion  of  the 
British  Philistine  for  Debrett. 
They  hit  upon  a  plan  for  making 
their  Fon  a  lord.  They  adopted 
the  queer  plan  of  having  him  chris- 
tened Lord  George.  Their  osten- 
sible reason  was  that  their  cub  had 
expectations  from  a  distant  connec- 
tion. I  don't  quite  believe  that 
statement.  At  any  rate,  in  that 
case  Lord  George  Erskine  never 
came  in  for  Swift's  beatitude, 
*  Blessed  is  he  who  expecteth  no- 
thing, for  he  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed.' Certainly,  to  judge  by 
his  chronic  impecuniosity.  Lord 
George  had  never  come  in  for  any- 
thing good.  But  we  called  him 
the  noble  lord,  the  peer,  the  baron, 
the  right  honourable,  and  so  on, 
at  all  which  terms  poor  Erskine 
wa9  greatly  flattered.     If  anybody 


was  taken  in  and  called  \am  <  my 
lord'  his  face  was  perfectly  funny 
from  delight.  If  he  was  spoken  of 
as  an  esquire,  he  would  explain 
that  every  lord  by  courtesy  was 
only  an  esquire  legally.  We  all 
had  our  little  joke  at  him.  He 
had  thought  fit  to  attach  himself 
to  me,  to  say  the  truth,  in  a  some- 
what parasitic  manner.  I  had  not 
his  advantages  of  social  rank ;  bat 
then  I  had  ^e  vulgarian  advantage 
of  a  good  deal  of  ready  money. 
When  I  state  that  my  offidal 
salary  from  a  grateful  country 
would  be  150Z.  per  annum,  and 
that  would  not  begin  until  I  com- 
menced my  duties  as  an  attache^ 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
spend  a  good  many  hundreds  in 
order  to  carry  out  tiie  idea  of  the 
ofiice,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
really  necessary  that  I  should  have 
a  good  deal  of  money.  Erskine 
was  a  capital  fellow  to  fetch  and 
carry.  I  never  met  any  poodle 
who  did  it  better.  He  had  no 
serious  aims  and  interests  in  life, 
but  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
hold  quite  a  doggy  attachment 
towards  me.  If  he  found  me  out 
he  would  stand  like  a  terrier  out- 
side the  door  of  my  Oxford  rooms 
until  such  time  as  I  should  retom. 
I  think  he  was  alive  to  his  own 
interests,  but  I  am  also  convinced 
that  he  had  mine  at  heart  as  well. 
I  had  invited  him  to  come  and  be 
my  guest  for  a  month  or  six  weeks' 
holiday.  Of  course  I  should  pay 
all  his  bills,  and  had  also  tipped 
him  a  cheque. 

There  are  certain  mental  and  spiri- 
tual states  closely  dependent  upon 
bodily  states.  As  people  say,  I 
was  as  weak  as  a  rat  Of  course 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  getting  well  and 
getting  \11 ;  but  as  there  is  an  equi- 
nox in  spring  and  autumn,  so  there 
is  an  exact  parallel  of  bodily  condi- 
tion in  the  periods  of  disease  and 
convalescence.      My   illness    had 
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been  verj  serious,  and  I  gathered 
health  bat  slowly.  I  was  weak,  if 
yon  will,  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  I  could  not  read  a 
noble  passage  in  a  book  but  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Icoald  not 
even  read  of  an  accident  in  the 
newspapers  but  I  realised  it  in  a 
morbid  fashion.  .1  found  myself 
endearonring  to  write  loug  loving 
letters  to  my  friends,  but  .failed  to 
finish  them,  and  commenced  one  or 
two  sonnets,  but  did  not  possess 
sufficient  intellectual  energy  to 
turn  them  off  with  the  true  Italian 
correctness.  But  I  seemed  to  hear 
eyery  sound  with  preternatural 
acuteness.  My  soul  drank  in  with 
delight  the  beauty  of  the  sunshine 
and  shadows,  of  the  opening 
flowers,  of  the  gleaming  waters. 
I  would  often  have  fits  of  long 
dreamy  meditations.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  George  Erskine  was 
very  kind  to  me ;  he  watched  and 
knew  my  moods  and  ways,  and 
never  interfered  with  me  unless  it 
was  for  my  own  good.  Not  being 
strong  enough  to  walk,  I  was 
wheeled  about  the  downs  in  a 
bath-chair.  And  in  the  early  sum- 
mer those  downs  and  cliffs  were 
lovely  indeed.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  long  arcaded  path  to  the 
fountain,  the  mural  walls  of  the 
tidal  Avon,  the  suspension-bridge 
so  lightly  poised  aloft,  and  the 
Leigh  Woods  in  their  abundant 
leafiness  on  the  further  side.  I 
was  to  take  steel  and  quinine  and 
to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible;  and  though  I  walked 
and  drove  occasionally,  the  bath- 
chair  was  my  usual  mode  of  taking 
the  air.  I  was  especially  enjoined 
to  avoid  all  fatigne.  80  two  or 
three  hours  were  spent  every  morn- 
ing on  that  springy  turf,  wandering 
away  over  the  cliffs  and  Durdham 
Downs  as  far  as  Cook's  Folly,  and 
on  the  high-roads  beyond,  where 
past  the  estuary  Avon  I  saw  '  that 
broad  water  of  the  west*  and  the 


blue  outlines  of  the  Welsh  hills 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn 
sea. 

One  day  my  chair  had  been 
brought  to  a  stand  very  near  the 
Observatory.  Thence  lliere  was  a 
wide  panoramic  view  over  the 
Somersetshire  hills.  I  had  a 
volume  of  Browning  in  my  hands, 
but  my  thoughts  had  wandered 
from  my  book  as  I  watched  the 
landscape^  and  the  sense  of  the 
greatness  and  awe  and  mystery  of 
things  gathered  moodily  about  my 
soul. 

And  there  came  up  the  little 
path  a  young  lady  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 

A  glance  was  cast  at  me.  In- 
deed, I  had  all  the  appearance  of 
an  invalid,  although  the  tide  of 
health  was  returning,  as  surely  as 
at  that  very  moment  hundreds  of 
feet  below  there  was  a  slight  stir 
on  the  muddy  stagnant  waters  of 
the  Avon,  which  prophesied  that 
they  would  soon  fill  their  urn 
within  those  western  hills. 

The  glance  which  I  obtained 
revealed  to  me  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  fairest  of  faces.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  just  the  beauty  of 
the  face,  though  I  have  now  learned 
to  look  on  it  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  faces ;  but  there  was  something 
so  spiritual  and  kind  in  the  look, 
so  courteous  and  graceful,  such 
sapphire  eyes,  such  dignity  and 
womanliness  of  feature,  that  I  felt 
as  if  all  the  strength  and  sweetness 
of  the  coming  summer  were  ga- 
thered in  full  affluence  around  me. 
The  magic  touch  of  a  new-born 
feeling  concealed  the  fountains  of 
life,  and  I  felt  a  rush  of  new  emo- 
tion and  power  throughout  my 
being. 

They  rapidly  descended  the 
path,  and  I  suppose  the  old  gen- 
tleman, since  he  could  no  longer 
see  me,  forgot  that  I  might  be 
able  to  hear ;  but  I  heard  him  say, 

'  That  young  man  does  not  look 
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as  if  he  were  rerj  long  for  this 
world.' 

And  tones  were  wafted  back  fall 
of  pity  and  sympathy  that  thrilled 
me  to  the  heart 

'  0,  you  mnst  not  say  that ! 
Poor  fellow,  I  hope  he  may  get 
oyer  it.' 

This  little  bit  of  dialogue  im- 
pressed me  much.  I  began  to 
realise  a  dim  fear,  which  I  know 
had  been  entertained,  that  my 
sharp  ilbess  might  prove  a  chronic 
tronble  which  might  darken  and 
shorten  my  days.  Bat  the  gentle 
words  which  I  had  heard  bore  in- 
finite balm  and  healing.  And  all 
my  soul  went  out  to  meet  that 
lorely  face,  those  kindly  accents. 
*And  if  ever  I  do  recover,'  I 
breathed  to  myself, '  that  angel  and 
no  other  shall  become  my  wife,  if 
I  can  only  win  her.' 

I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vague  dream, 
from  which  I  was  aroused  by  a 
remark  of  Erskine's,  that  the 
young  party  wasn't  half  a  bad- 
looking  girl.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  rebuked  him  for  his  un- 
seemly flippancy.  Bat  none  the 
less  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  come. 

I  had  rushed  upon  my  destiny,  I 
had  met  my  fate.  That  much- 
derided  event,  love  at  first  sight, 
had  really  befallen  me.  You  might 
abuse  such  a  notion,  you  might 
argue  against  it,  you  might  dis- 
prove it ;  but  there  it  was,  an  ulti- 
mate fact  which  you  could  not  dis- 
prove, and  which  you  could  not 
get  over.  I  never  wish  to  deride 
such  a  fact     Indeed,  why  should 

II  I  am  glad  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  such  happiness 
comes ;  and  I  think  those  are  to 
bo  pitied  who  have  no  such  ex- 
perience. To  me  it  was  a  blessed 
experience.  It  came  just  at  a 
time  when  my  destiny  needed  to 
be  guided  into  a  fresh  course, 
when  such  a  bright  and  absorbing 
interest  could  save  me.  A  new  star 
arose  on  the  horizon  of  my  life. 


Each  morning  awoke  with  a  fresh- 
ened interest  in  life ;  the  opening 
summer,  with  its  melodies  and  per- 
fames,  seemed  to  harmonise  with 
this  fresh  chapter  of  my  life.  Hy 
thought  was,  *  If  I  could  only  find 
her  I  if  I  could  only  find  her  f 
But  although  I  was  always  moving 
about  Clifton,  it  seemed  destined 
that  the  fair  vision  crossed  my 
path  no  more. 

One  day  my  chair  was  being 
wheeled  along  the  Mall  at  Clifton, 
with  my  faithful  and  noble  friend, 
Lord  George,  by  my  side,  when  his 
lordship  drew  up  suddenly,  and 
made  the  following  observation : 

*  By  Jove,  that*s  my  pretty  girl 
over  again !' 

The  chairman,  trained  to  stop 
when  any  occasion  of  interest 
turned  up,  came  to  an  immediate 
pause. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  at 
all  about  the  portrait  It  was  that 
of  the  young  lady  of  whom  I  had 
obtained  a  passing  glimpse  on  the 
downs.  It  was  an  excellent  por- 
trait, a  real  triumph  of  the  photo- 
grapher's art  But  its  fidelity  to 
that  passing  glimpse  which  I  had 
obtained  was  the  wonderfal  charm 
of  the  portrait  to  myself.  How 
commonplace  and  uninteresting 
seemed  all  the  other  photographs 
compared  to  this  !  I  did  not  stop 
to  consider  that  there  might  be 
other  persons  in  the  world  to 
whom  some  other  photograph 
might  have  a  special  attraction, 
and,  compared  with  this,  even  this 
adored  photograph  of  mine  might 
seem  commonplace  and  uninter^ 
ing.  And  yet,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can 
be  any  people  so  thoroughly  dense 
and  unappreciative  that  they  could 
not  see  the  surpassing  absolate 
loveliness  of  this  peerless  face. 

I  took  Lord  George's  arm  and 
strolled  into  the  shop. 

'You  have  some  capital  por- 
tia'ts  in  your  window.' 
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*  Tes,  sir.  We  have  a  specialty 
for  yery  correct  portraits,  sir.  We 
have  all  the  elite  of  the  place,  both 
residents  and  visitors.  We  have 
got  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  sir. 
Uncommon  well  he  takes,  to  be 
sure.  When  Midhat  Pasha  was 
here  we  took  him,  and  uncommon- 
ly pleased  he  was ;  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.' 

*  Would  you  kindly  bring  out. 
those  in  that  pane  of  glass  V 

A  shopman  handed  down  the 
photographs,  and  I  had  the  delight 
of  leisurely  examining  the  photo- 
graph. 

'  And  who  is  this  V  I  inquired ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  betrayed 
eagerness  and  anxiety  in  my  voice 
and  manner. 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,'  an- 
swered the  insensate  and  insensible 
shopman.  'Jim,  do  you  know?' 
addressing  a  clerk  or  another  of 
the  assistants  who  was  at  the  desk. 

'  We  may  not  have  the  name,' 
said  the  photographer.  *  They 
came  in  and  was  very  pleased  with 
the  one  that  was  taken,  and  or- 
dered a  dozen  negatives.  The 
young  lady  took  uncommon  well ; 
and  I  thought  it  so  good  a  photo- 
graph, that  I  kept  one  back  to  put 
it  in  the  window.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  we  might  have  the  name 
in  the  ledger,  where  the  dozen 
were  to  be  sent.' 

'  You  would  greatly  oblige  me 
if  you  would  refer  to  your  books. 
I  have  a  particular  reason  for  want- 
ing to  know.' 

The  good-natured  clerk  referred 
to  the  ledger. 

'I  can't  make  quite  sure,  we 
have  had  so  many  people  taken  of 
late.  I  rather  think  that  this  is 
the  one,  *'  General  Bulstrode,  Clif- 
ton Down  Hotel" ' 

There  was  an  obvious  absurdity 
in  connecting  this  fair  young  face 
with  a  weather-beaten  old  general. 

*  Perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  Bulstrode,' 
eaid  the  unfeeling  Erskine.  '  Such 


things  happen,  we  know.  Decem- 
ber and  May,  and  that  style  of 
thing.' 

I  repudiated  the  unworthy  sug- 
gestion. My  moral  instinct  told 
me  that  I  could  never  have  perpe- 
trated an  attachment  to  another 
man's  wife. 

'I  suppose  you  could  let  me 
have  this  photograph,'  I  said,  'on 
my  paying  you  your  usual  price  V 

'  O  dear  me,  no,  sir.  That  would 
be  quite  irregular.  We  just  keep 
one,  sir,  supposing  that  our  parties 
don't  object,  to  put  in  the  shop- 
window.  Sometimes  they  come 
and  ask  us  to  take  it  out  again. 
A  good  many  people  like  to  have 
their  photographs  sold,  but  others 
do  net  care  for  it  a  bit;  and  a 
respectable  photographer  would 
hardly  sell  it  without  permission.' 

*  I  would  willingly  give  you  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  for  this  one.' 

*  That  is  a  very  handsome  price, 
sir,  and  I  should  not  mind  selling. 
At  the  same  time  the  photograph 
is  such  an  extremely  good  one, 
that  it  is  really  worth  that,  or  more 
than  that,  as  an  advertisjement  to 
our  business.  But  I  don't  mind 
asking  the  General,  or  asking  the 
General  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  will 
permit.' 

I  did  not  think  that  there  was 
much  chance  of  an  uncompro- 
mising General's  assent.  And  I 
was  anxious  to  secure  my  prize  at 
once. 

'It  was  hardly  worth  while 
troubling  the  General,*  I  said. 
'  Just  once  in  a  way  you  might  not 
mind  departing  from  your  rule. 
It  is  a  very  proper  rule,  no  doubt ; 
but  the  beauty  of  a  rule  is  that  it 
always  has  its  exception.' 

The  shopman  laughed  and  let 
me  have  the  photograph ;  and  with 
this  treasure-trove  I  made  my  joy- 
ous exit. 

That  photograph  was  a  treasure- 
trove  to  me.  I  really  became 
very  fond  of  this  photograph,  talked 
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to  it  a  great  deal,  and  mada  myself 
generally  ridiculous  over  it.  I 
knew  a  fellow  who  always  tra- 
Telled  with  his  fianMs  photo- 
graph. '  Good-morning,  my  dear 
Ellen,'  he  used  to  say  to  it  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
*  Good-night,  sweet  Ellen,'  the 
last  thing  at  night.  He  talked  to 
the  photograph  so  much,  that  he 
really  came  to  believe  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  photograph  did  not 
speak  to  him  again  was  because, 
like  the  celebrated  parrot,  it  was 
too  much  occupied  with  thinking. 
I  have  also  heard  the  story  of  a 
man  who  was  ordered  abroad  with 
his  regiment,  and  who  took  his 
wife*8  photograph  with  him.  He 
declar^  on  his  return  that  4e  had 
nerer  failed  to  salute  the  photo- 
graph; but  his  wife  rather  con- 
founded him  by  exhibiting  the  ar- 
ticle, which  she  had  stealthily  with- 
drawn from  the  case  before  his 
departure. 

Now  this  photograph,  I  may 
truly  aver,  became  my  inseparable 
companion,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
accompanied  me  through  a  great 
variety  of  scenery  and  incident  in 
search  of  its  divine  original.  I  had 
a  horrible  dread,  in  spite  of  my 
inner  consciousness,  that  the  ori- 
ginal might  prove — Mrs.  General 
Bulstrode !  in  which  case  all  my 
summer  day-dreams  would  pass 
away. 

My  noble  friend  charged  him- 
self with  the  duty  of  investigating 
the  matter.  He  investigated  it 
with  all  the  zeal  of  an  amateur  de- 
tective, and  in  a  day  or  two  he  was 
able  to  report  substantial  results. 
I  need  not  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sion respecting  the  Mrs.  General 
Bulstrode  theory.  There  was 
such  a  lady,  oldish  and  very  yellow, 
who  moved  about  with  the  General 
on  his  travels  from  place  to  place  ; 
but  when  actually  resident  at  any 
particular  place,  partook  of  as  lit- 
tle locomotion  as  possible.     The 


young  lady  was  named  Cecilia 
Manning,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
General  Bulstrode  by  a  former 
marriage.  The  General  and  his 
wife  had  lately  returned  from  In- 
dia, and  met  the  young  lady,  who 
had  been  at  school  and  afterwards 
lived  with  an  aunt.  They  had  re- 
solved to  travel  about  for  some 
time,  and  were  going  to  travel  in 
the  west  of  Englimd  and  after- 
wards go  abroad.  I  really  gave 
Erskine  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
all  the  pains  he  had  taken,  and  to 
hit  upon  some  plan  of  utilising 
them.  He  had  managed  to  find 
out  that  they  were  going  to 
Torquay,  and  on  to  the  Land's 
End. 

So  the  time  comes  that  we  start 
for  Torquay,  a  memorable  joumey. 
We  are  at  Exeter.  We  enter  the 
vast  station  of  St.  David's.  There 
is  all  the  confusion  of  a  great 
junction.  There  is  the  rush  and 
hurry  and  tramp  of  many  pas- 
sengers. Past  the  broad  pleasant 
Exe;  past  the  pleasant  prospect 
overlooked  by  the  cathedral  towers ; 
a  glance  seaward  across  the  water 
to  Exmouth ;  a  glance  landwards 
towards  the  towers  of  Powder- 
ham  Castle  in  the  embosoming 
woods.  Then  we  come  to  what 
is  surely  the  prettiest  bit  of  rail- 
way travelling  in  the  whole  country, 
where  the  line  runs  directly  oppo- 
site the  English  Channel,  and  the 
wind  drives  the  seaspray  into  our 
faces,  and  the  seabirds  are  about 
the  carriage-windows,  and  we  drive 
through  tunnel  after  tunnel  of  the 
red  sandstone.  We  change  car- 
riages at  Newton  Junction,  and 
then,  through  a  country  of  streams 
and  gardens  and  rich  fields  and 
magnificent  timber,  we  come  to 
Torre  and  to  Torquay. 

Torquay  was  a  very  sweet  region. 
The  blue  of  the  sea,  the  red  of  the 
sandstone,  the  green  of  the  foliage 
commingled  very  nobly,  and  made 
up  a  perfect  picture.    I  had  never 
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been  there  before,  and  I  had  hardly 
any  idea  that  England  owned  any- 
thing 80  beaaiifal.  It  was  more 
like  one  of  the  Italian  lakes,  as 
heantifal  in  its  way  as  Gomo  or 
Lngano.  I  went  to  one  of  the  big 
hotels ;  bnt  then  the  place  was  faU 
of  big  hotels.  I  thought  I  had  bet- 
ter go  to  the  very  biggest  of  them, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  the  names 
I  wanted  on  the  yisitors'  list,  or 
perhaps  meeting  these  visitors 
themselves  at  tibe  table  cPhdte, 
Howerer,  I  was  altogether  disap- 
pointed. Torquay  is  all  np-hill  or 
down-hill.  It  boasts  a  vehicle  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  called  a  midge.  A 
bath-chair  was  ont  of  the  question 
in  this  kind  of  country.  I  had  a 
relay  of  midges,  and  scoured  all 
the  country.  The  time  of  the 
year  was  rather  unpropitious  to 
my  design.  In  the  winter  people 
settle  down  in  domiciles  and  stay 
a  }gng  time.  Bnt  in  the  summer 
tourists  come  on  flying  visits.  They 
only  come  for  short  periods,  and 
get  over  a  great  extent  of  country. 
I  had  to  study  the  county  maps 
as  carefully  as  if  I  had  been  a 
Prussian  Uhlan,  and  as  if  the 
Prussians  were  meditating  a  de- 
scent' on  Torbay  after  the  old 
fashion  of  WilHam  of  Orange. 
There  was  so  much  that  a  tourist 
could  do  if  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Torquay  and  investi- 
gated the  country.  He  might  go 
backwards  along  the  lovely  combes, 
by  which  lay  the  road  to  the  es- 
tuary waters  of  the  Teign ;  or  he 
might  take  a  railway  that  led  on 
to  the  wild  region  of  Dartmoor 
and  the  girdle  of  lovely  counties 
that  surround  it  Or  he  might 
take  the  Torbay  railway  to  the  old- 
fashioned  town  of  Dartmouth,  and 
either  go  up  the  river  Dart  with 
its  Rhinelike  scenery,  or  go 
through  the  most  sequestered  part 
of  England,  the  Southern  Hams. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  took  in  the 
whole  character  of  the  ground,  and 


was  carefully  looking  up  the  strate- 
gic places.  But  then  the  great 
point  was  to  ascertain  where  the 
rampageous  old  General  and  his 
party  might  be  located.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  for  Lord  George 
to  investigate  the  hotels.  It  was 
only  consuming  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  brandies-and-sodas,  a  task 
to  which  my  noble  friend  felt  him- 
self perfectly  equal,  especially  when 
it  was  not  done  at  his  own  expense. 
But  all  around  Torquay  there  were 
innumerable  yillas  nestled  in  groyes 
and  gardens,  each  house  islanded, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  separate  domain, 
where  Cecilia  might  be  embowered 
like  the  Sleeping  Princess  in  the 
woods,  very  Hesperian  fruit  1 

I  lingered  a  good  bit  of  time 
at  Torquay.  Erskine  and  I  made 
some  (farming  excursions  in  com- 
pany, and  then  to  economise  time 
we  took  separate  routes.  My  health 
was  progressing  famously,  but  I 
was  still  obliged  to  elect  the  easier 
places.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  Dart.  We  had  a  spell  of 
lovely  weather,  and  the  little 
steamer  was  so  popular  and  so 
crowded,  that  I  thought  it  quite 
worth  my  while  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  going  from  Dartmouth 
to  Totnes,  and  from  Totnes  to 
Daitmouth.  I  did  not  see  the 
Bulstrode  party,  and  even  if  I  had 
it  would  have  been  of  little  use.  I 
felt  that  I  should  not  be  of  much 
use  to  myself  without  the  friendly 
aid  of  my  noble  or  ignoble  friend. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had  an  incurable 
shyness.  And  I  was  still  so  in- 
firm, that  even  if  I  met  them  I 
should,  by  myself,  be  quite  helpless 
in  finding  out  anything  about  their 
movements.  Now  Erskine,  if 
necessary,  would  rush  among  the 
horses'  hoofs  at  any  time.  He 
realised  the  Horatian  line : 

'Graecolus  esurienis,  si  in  coelam  jasaeris, 
ibit.' 

Actually  on  the  Ifewton  plat- 
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form,  one  day,  we  had  a  great 
opportanity  and  lost  it.  We  had 
heen  tanning  np  to  Dartmoor,  seen 
the  great  prison  where  the  'nn- 
fortnnate  nobleman  was  langnish- 
ing/  and  had  gladdened  our  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  some  of  the 
seventy  dark  streams  that  rise  on 
the  moor.  We  had  determined 
to  go  on  to  the  sonth-west,  even 
to  the  seas  above  the  lost  kingdom 
of  Lyonesse.  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man came  rushing  up. 

'Take  your  seats,  gentlemen!' 
cried  the  station-master,  as  we 
were  delaying  in  looking  up  our 
traps. 

At  this  moment  a  lovely  face, 
the  face  of  the  lady  of  the  photo- 
graph, was  shown  at  the  window 
of  a  first-class  carriage. 

Erskine,  with  the  acumen  of 
a  generalissimo,  observed  that 
there  were  several  vacant  places  in 
the  broad-gauge  carriage. 

'What  class,  gentlemen?'  said 
the  guard. 

Alas,  we  had  only  second-class 
tickets ! 

'This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way;' 
and  we  were  hurried  onwards  to 
another  part  of  the  train. 

I  suggested,  even  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment,  that  we  would  go 
first  class. 

'  No  time  to  change  your  tickets 
now,  gentlemen.  You  must  get 
in  ;  we  are  twenty  minutes  behind 
time  already.' 

And  we  were  literally  thrust 
into  the  carriage,  and  in  another 
minute  the  train  was  madly  rush- 
ing forward  in  a  frantic  attempt 
to  recover  that  lost  twenty  minutes. 

I  looked  around  me  and  took 
stock  of  the  other  occupants  of 
the  carriage.  There  was  a  nice- 
mannered  pleasant  girl  in  one 
comer  of  the  carriage,  who  might 
have  been  a  lady's-maid  or  nursery 
governess,  and  one  or  two  people 
who  evidently  belonged  to  the 
grade  of  domestic  servants.     This 


is  truly  said  to  be  one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  second  class  travelling, 
that  you  so  often  meet  ^ith  the 
domestics  of  the  first-dass  travel- 
lers. You  have  frequently  much 
pleasanter  and  more  refined  com- 
pany in  the  third  class  than  yon 
have  in  the  second.  There  was  a 
young  footman,  I  remember,  who 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  singing 
'  Champagne  Charley  is  my  name' 
in  a  ridiculous  and  self- asserting 
manner.  He  endeavoured,  after 
his  musical  efforts,  to  make  him- 
self conversational  to  the  young 
lady  in  the  comer,  who  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  his  party,  and  by 
no  means  encouraged  his  advances. 
I  observed  that  she  was  occupied 
with  reading  the  Guardian,  and 
was  much  amused  by  obserring 
the  evident  interest  with  which  she 
entered  into  the  clerical  corres- 
pondence. As  for  myself,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  one  of  my  dreamy '  moo^g' 
fits,  wondering  how  I  might  be  able 
to  make  use  of  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity, resolving  to  watch  carefully 
each  station  where  we  might  stop, 
and  to  stop,  go  on,  and  stop  again, 
as  the  Bulstrode  party  might  stop, 
go  on,  or  stop  again. 

I  was  much  amused,  however, 
by  observing  how  Erskine,  who 
had  secured  the  opposite  comer, 
was  entering  into  conversation  with 
his  vis-a-vis.  It  was  the  Guar- 
dian  that  invited  on  his  part 
some  decorous  ecclesiastical  re- 
marks. This  led  to  an  expression 
from  the  young  lady  of  a  disappro- 
bation of  some  extreme  proceed- 
ings of '  them  Eitualists.' 

*  Our  General,*  she  said,  'doesn't 
hold  with  them ;  nor  more  do  L' 

Here  Erskine  gave  me  a  severe 
nudge  with  his  elbow,  by  way  of 
drawing  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  about  to  develop  the 
various  tactics  of  social  cross-ex- 
amination. 

And  he  did  it  very  cleverly. 
He  delicately  elicited   from  her 
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that  the  Gkneral  to  whom  she 
alluded  was  no  other  than  General 
Bolstrode ;  bat  she  exhibited  some 
little  indignation  when  Erskine 
blonllj  pot  the  question  whether 
she  was  in  the  General's  service. 

'No,  indeed  I'  she  answered. 
She  was  in  the  service  of  no 
gentleman,  except  that  he  paid 
her  her  wages — at  least,  he  paid 
it  to  her  out  of  the  money  of  her 
young  mistress.  She  was  own 
lady's-maid  to  Miss  Manning,  the 
General's  stepdaughter.  And  hay- 
ing  thus  exhibit^  a  considerable 
amount  of  volubility,  Erskine  gave 
her  line  enough,  and  his  tackle  and 
her  tattle  kept  on  harmoniously 
together.  She  was  a  very  nice 
sort  of  girl,  with  few  faults,  ex- 
cept those  on  the  surface,  beyond 
a  little  amiable  indiscretion  as  re- 
garded her  gifts  of  speech. 

*  And  I  suppose  your  General  is 
ayery  great  man?' 

'  I  should  think  so !'  said  the 
girL  'You  should  only  hear  of 
&e  tigers  he  has  killed,  and  you 
should  only  see  the  beautiful 
shawls  and  the  gold  filigree  he 
has.  brought ;  and  his  black  man 
tells  me  that  he  has  often  ordered 
out  a  score  of  black  soldiers  and 
given  them  three  dozen  apiece  be- 
fore breakfast.' 

*  And  how  did  your  young  lady 
like  these  goings  on)  I  suppose 
she  liked  the  shawls  and  the  gold 
better  than  the  pight  of  the  tri- 
angles for  flogging  V 

'  Bless  her  heart,  the  darling  I 
she  never  clapped  eyes  on  the  old 
General  till  this  day  six  weeks 
ago.  She  was  sent  home  from 
India  when  her  father  was  alive ; 
and  when  her  father  died  the 
missis,  who  had  stopped  in  India, 
got  married  again  pretty  soon  to 
the  General.  The  young  missis 
was  at  school,  and  as  soon  as  she 
left  school « a  twelvemonth  ago  I 
was  engaged  as  her  maid  by  her 
amit.     No,  thank  you.     The  Gen- 


eral is  very  good  in  his  way,  but  I 
do  not  call  him  my  master.' 

*  And  I  suppose  you  have  got  a 
very  nice  young  mistress  V  I  said ; 
and  as  I  said  it  the  words  of  an 
old  song  came  into  my  head  : 

^  The  fairest  garden  in  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  sweetest  books.* 

The  girl  almost  gave  me  back 
my  thought  in  literal  prose. 

*  0,  she  is  so  nice  !  Give  her  a 
book  or  a  picture,  or  a  flower  or  a  bit 
of  music,  and  she  is  quite  satisfied/ 

^And  where  are  you  going  to 
nowT  asked  the  irrepressible  Er- 
skine. 

She  replied  by  taking  her  ticket 
out  of  her  mouth  and  showing  it 
to  us.  The  ticket  was  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  even  in  these  days  of 
school-board  education  she  did 
not  have  much  of  an  idea  where 
Plymouth  might  happen  to  be. 

*  But  we  don't  stop  there,'  she 
exclaimed.  *  We  are  going  on  to 
the  very  world's  end  in  these  parts. 
And  when  we  have  finished  with 
England  we  shall  go  on  to  the 
Tery  world's  end  in  other  parts. 
I  said  when  I  answered  the  adver- 
tisement that  I  had  no  objection 
to  travelling.     Neither  I  haven't.' 

.  The  train  shrieked  as  we 
passed  over  the  spider-like  viaduct 
of  Ivybridge.  We  come  into  Ply- 
mouth. Erskine  knows  the  station 
well,  and  I  do  not  The  maid  was 
presently  waiting  very  demurely  on 
the  platform,  and  Erskine  contrived 
to  learn  that  the  party  were  going  on 
by  the  West  Cornwall  line.  There 
is  great  bustle  and  confusion  from 
the  change  of  carriages.  The 
moment  was  not  propitious  for  any 
kind  of  action.  Erskine  hurried 
me  up  to  see  the  Hoe,  for  he  said 
that  he  was  sure  that  I  would 
never  forgive  him  if  I  came  to 
Plymouth,  and  did  not  see  that  fair 
sight  which  the  Admiral  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  so  longed  to 
possess.     Being  a  man  with  ac- 
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qoaintances  everywhere,  he  took 
me  into  the  Yacht  Clab,  where  we 
restaorated.  Then  back  to  the 
station  in  time  for  the  train. 

Over  the  Eoyal  Albert  Bridge, 
looking  down  upon  the  resaels  far 
beneath  as  so  tiny,  with  near  and 
distant  views  of  the  border-lands 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon;  on,  on 
we  pass  over  a  sncoession  of 
bridges  and  viaducts  that  span  tlie 
yalleys  and  alight  upon  the  hill- 
tops ;  pass  small  towns  and  smaller 
villages — all  Cornish  towns  mn 
small — pass  primitive  country  peo- 
ple standing  aboat  the  gates  of 
stations,  for  on  this  line  ail  the 
trains  are  cheap  and  stop  every- 
where. All  move  very  slowly,  for 
it  is  a  somewhat  perilous  line, 
raised  on  wooden  trestles,  and  no 
train  must  exceed  a  certain  speed, 
and  all  the  line  has  to  be  repeated- 
ly surveyed  every  day. 

*  Now,  old  man,'  exclaimed  Er- 
skine,  *  I  will  just  explain  to  you 
the  geography.  The  doubtful  point 
which  we  have  to  decide  is  whether 
our  dear  friends  intend  to  go  to 
Falmouth  or  to  Penzance.  Cer- 
tainly they  ought  not  to  miss  such 
a  lovely  harbour  as  Falmouth,  and 
this  is  the  most  direct  way  to 
Helston  and  the  Lizard  country. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  at  Penzance 
you  command  the  Lizard  and  Land*s 
End,  and  can  go  to  the  Bcilly 
Islands  or  to  the  north  coast. 
Make  yourself  quite  easy,  I  will 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  when  we  get 
to  Truro.  Perhaps  our  htUe  sou- 
breite  may  turn  up  again.' 

Penzance,  he  reported  to  me, 
was  our  destination.  For  some 
time  in  the  darkness  of  the  even- 
ing our  way  was  fitfully  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  furnace-fires.  The 
streams  ran  white  with  the  china- 
works.  Then  over  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  tranquil  water  we  saw  at 
last  the  '  vision  of  Bayona  and  the 
guarded  mount,'  8t.  Michael's 
Mount  of  the  St.  Aubyn's,  rising 


aloft  and  beyond  the  lights  of 
Penzance.  Then  we  get  to  the 
station — ^the  only  one  I  knew  by 
name,  and  that  because  I  had  seen 
it  mentioned  in  one  of  Mr.  Black*s 
novels. 

Bat  it  is  Fortune  that  helps  the 
brave,  and  it  is  the  brave  who  de- 
serve the  fair.  I  made  a  point  of 
wandering  about  the  glorious 
headlands  and  beaches  of  West 
Cornwall.  I  congratulated  myself 
that  while  I  was  carrying  out  my 
friend's  wishes  and  my  doctor^s 
orders,  I  was  also  advancing  my 
own  particular  schemes.  Lord 
QeoTge  assured  me  that  I  was 
making  a  great  mistake  in  not 
coming  faster  to  the  winning-post, 
and  that  if  I  would  only  strike 
boldly  I  should  be  able  to  get  an 
introduction,  and  to  bring  the  in- 
troduction to  a  prosperous  issue. 
But  then  Lord  George  had  'a  gift 
of  impudence'  with  which  I  could 
not  compete,  and  against  which  I 
was  nervously  on  my  guard.  It 
made  me  tingle  with  very  shame, 
the  thought  of  being  accused  of 
forwardness  and  presumption.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  get  on  in  the  world,  which 
made  me  all  the  more  grateful  for 
the  fact  that  I  had  had  '  a  futher 
before  me,'  who,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
had  made  me  very  tolerably  inde- 
pendent of  the  world.  I  must  say 
that  it  was  rather  mortifying,  when 
we  had  been  to  the  very  western- 
most point  of  English  soil,  and 
had  climbed  the  Logan  rock,  and 
had  faced  the  Atlantic  rollers,  and 
had  refreshed  at  the  First  and 
Last  Inn,  paying  pretty  highly 
for  that  unique  distinction,  that 
just  as  we  had  settled  our  score 
and  called  for  our  bags  an  op^ 
barouche  drove  up,  and  I  caught 
a  passing  gleam  of  the  divine 
original  of  the  photograph.  £r- 
skine  promptly  recommended  that 
either  we  should  return  to  the  rocks 
to  make  a  geological  inveatigi- 
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tioD,  or  that  it  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  of  making  another 
feeidy  which  he  could  always  do  at 
a  moment's  notice  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  I  waived  the 
unconscionable  proposal,  and  Fate 
speedily  gave  me  a  compensation 
to  which  I  certainly  felt  entitled. 

We  had  gone  down  from  Pen- 
zance to  the  Lizard  country.  We 
had  seen  at  Helston  the  great 
fresh-water  lake,  only  separated  by 
a  bar  of  sand  from  the  ocean,  and 
had  then  gone  southward  to  see 
the  famoQS  lighthouse,  and  to  ex- 
plore* caves  and  coves.  There  is 
one,  the  loveUest  of  all  coves,  near 
the  Lizard.  I  will  not  give  its 
xuune,  for  this  is  a  distinction  for 
which  there  is  some  competition 
among  the  Lizard  folk  and  the 
army  of  tourists  and  artists.  One 
fine  summer,  having  come  up  from 
the  little  inn  at  the  Lizard  on  our 
homeward  journey  to  Penzance,  we 
came  down  to  the  beach.  Look- 
ing landward  down  the  cliff,  along 
the  gradual  path  there  came  a 
long  procession  of  boatmen,  carry- 
ing Iheir  piles  of  net  The  scene 
was  as  complete  and  picturesque 
as  a  scene  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
The  beach,  closed  in  by  cliffs,  was 
most  lovely.  There  were  little 
rock-pools  amid  the  smooth  sands, 
each  a  brilliant  aquarium;  and 
scattered  about  were  many  rare 
and  exquisite  shells.  A  natural 
arch,  in  the  path  leading  to  the 
sea,  set  the  scene  as  in  a  picture- 
frame.  When  we  got  down  to 
the  flooring  of  this  famous  beach 
we  found  that  there  was  a  party 
already  there.  They  were  taking 
the  cove  on  their  way  to  the 
Lizard,  as  we  were  taking  it  on  the 
return  journey. 

Etiquette  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  and  I  am  a  great  stickler  for 
it.  Nevertheless,  etiquette  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
etiquette.  If  you  meet  people  in 
a  lonely  cove  fronting  the  Atlantic 


Ocean,  you  can  hardly  ignore  their 
existence.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  General  considered  us  an  in-  ^ 
trusion;  and  if  he  had  followed 
the  untutored  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  he  would  like  to  order  us 
up  for  three  dozen.  But  his  wife, 
a  pleasant  good-natured  woman, 
made  some  kindly  remarks,  and 
some  general  conversation  followed, 
in  which  we  compared  notes  on 
various  points  of  the  Cornish  coast 
which  we  had  visited.  Then  there 
was  a  famous  cavern  to  be  explored, 
involving  a  difficult  and  prolonged 
pull  over  rocks  and  shingle ;  and 
as  the  guide  was  carrying  a  big 
bundle  of  firewood  for  the  purpose 
of  illuminating  the  cavern,  the 
General,  who  had  not  calculated 
on  the  roughness  of  the  ground, 
was  glad  of  an  additional  helping 
hand  with  his  women-folk.  As 
he  was  helping  his  wife,  I  helped 
the  young  lady.  Erskine  had 
slunk  far  into  the  rear,  probably 
earning  for  himself  the  imputation 
of  being  an  ill-conditioned  and 
uncivil  animal,  to  which  in  my 
interests  he  would  heroically  sub- 
mit. It  was  a  very  fine  cavern  in 
its  way,  its  wild  and  secret  posi- 
tion giving  it  an  additional  mys- 
tery and  charm.  It  had  been  a 
retreat  for  smugglers,  and  it  was 
not  impossible  that  parcels  of  silks 
and  brandies  might  yet  be  found 
in  its  recesses.  When  we  emerged 
from  it  at  last,  there  was  a  won- 
derful story  to  be  told  of  a  Spanish 
galleon  that  had  gone  down  in 
deep  water  at  the  end  of  the  reef. 
One  enterprising  clergyman  had 
spent  an  immense  sum  of  money 
within  recent  years  in  employing 
divers  to  recover  any  of  the  lost 
bars  of  metal :  such  a  discovei;^  in 
the  American  seas  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Lansdowne;  but  there 
was  no  luck  in  this  venture  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  I  remember  how 
extraordinary  rollers  came  in  upon 
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the  coye,  and  the  guide  said  that 
there  most  be  some  great  storm  a 
thooBand  miles  away  at  sea,  of 
which  no  intimation  coold  be 
gathered  from  the  quiet  smiling 
i^ieSy  which  alone  could  account 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  wayes. 
I  can  assure  my  reader,  who  has 
neyer  tried  it,  that  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  sit  on  the  boulders  of  a 
Gormsh  coye,  and  to  look  out  on 
those  wide  seas — <  the  baths  of  all 
the  western  stars.'  The  old  song 
says,  'One,  two,  three,  full  on 
the  shingle  they  break  ;*  but  each 
ninth  waye  is  longest  and  tallest 
in  the  series,  and  I  belieye  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  idea  that 
each  tenth  waye  is  an  exact  re- 
petition of  the  tenth  waye  pre- 
yious.  I  am  told  that  artists  ob- 
tain the  accuracy  of  sea-effects,  or 
may  obtain,  by  the  study  of  tenth 
wayes.  You  might  discoyer,  or 
think  you  discoyered,  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Scilly  Isles  that 
morning  you  saw  the  headlands 
of  the  western  promontory.  And 
if  you  really  wish  to  commence 
the  summer  romance  of  your  life 
under  appropriate  circumstances 
and  amid  glorious  surroundings, 
what  could  be  fairer  or  better  than 
to  do  so  on  this  bright  summer 
morning  in  this  remote  corner  of 
Comwidl?  Then  the  yeryweirdness 
and  wonder  of  the  spot !  For  me 
at  least  her  yoice  would  be  always 
associated  with  music  of  the  sum- 
mer sea,  her  aspect  with  the  morn- 
ing glory  shed  upon  the  sparkling 
bay. 

We  talked  about  the  Arthurean 
stories  connected  with  Cornwall, 
and  of  the  mystic  palaces  and 
churches  supposed  to  sleep  far 
beyeath  the  sea,  between  the  main- 
land and  the  Scilly  Isles.  I  told 
her  that  Great  Britain  had  fiye 
thousand  islets  scattered  around 
her  shores.  Then  we  spoke  of 
northern  Cornwall,  of  the  fabled 
splendours  of  Camelot  and  the  real 


greatness  of  ^Hntagel.  Then  we 
talked  of  the  ballads  of  Mr.  Hawk- 
er and  the  idylls  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. I  had  a  diplomatic  object 
in  all  this.  Nothing  is  more  capri- 
cious and  uncertain  than  the  moye- 
ments  of  sightseers,  and  I  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  they  were 
going  to  see  the  lions  of  the  north 
coast  and  were  returning  home. 
Miss  Manning  was  not  yery  cer- 
tain of  their  moyements;  they  had 
a  yery  few  days  more.  And  then 
they  were  going  up  to  London, 
with  a  yiew  of  starting  for  the 
Continent 

Erskine  and  I  had  a  coancil  of 
war  that  afternoon,  and  by  a  won- 
derful combination  of  circnm- 
stances  it  was  discoyered  that  we 
also  had  a  certain  call  of  basincss 
to  London.  We  had  obtained  no 
definite  information,  but  thought 
we  could  hardly  go  wrong  in  getting 
to  town.  We  resolyed  on  going 
to  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  where 
we  should  be  on  the  spot,  and  be 
able  to  take  what  is  sometimes 
called  'a  minute  and  comprehen- 
siye  survey'  of  all  the  arrival 
trains. 

On  the  very  morning  after  our 
arrival  Erskine  burst  into  my  bed- 
room. 

<  Make  haste,  make  haste !'  he 
cried.  <  We  are  off  to  Paris  Uiis 
ytty  night !' 

•Why  on  earth  are  we  going  to 
Paris  r 

'  Because  I  have  found  out  that 
our  friends  are  off  to  Paris.  And 
they  are  going  a  good  way  beyond 
Paris  as  well.' 

'Who  told  you  that? 

<  Little  Annette.' 

'And  who's  little  Annette f 
'Why,  her  maid— Miss  Man- 
ning's maid.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  met  the  maid  ?' 

*  I  do  indeed.  And  where  do 
you  think  that  Miss  Manning  slept 
last  night  f 
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'How  can  I  tell,  Erskine?  I 
wouldn't  be  an  ass,  if  I  were  yon.' 

*Whjy  she  slept  next  door  to 
yon.' 

'  Groodness  g^acions  !* 

'  It  seems  tiiat  on  their  arrival 
they  drove  away  from  the  Pad- 
dington  Station  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel.  And  as  they  fonnd 
it  quite  full,  they  came  back  to  the 
Great  Western  Hotel ;  and  they 
had  the  big  rooms  next  to  our 
own.' 

'  There  was  no  sign  of  them  in 
the  coffee-room.' 

*0f  course  not.  They  were 
breakfasting  in  their  own  rooms. 
And  on  the  staircase  I  met  litUe 
Annette,  the  same  girl  whom  we 
met  in  the  Flyiog  Dutchman. 
And  she  says  that  they  are  going 
oyer  to  Paris  to-night,  and  then 
either  to  Switzerland  or  the 
Pyrenees.  Most  likely  to  the 
Pyrenees.' 

'Couldn't  you  get  any  more 
out  of  her  V 

'  Not  a  word.  The  girl  was  in 
the  greatest  hurry  in  the  world. 
It  is  only  a  man  with  consummate 
tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  could  have  got  so  mnch  out 
of  her.' 

He  always  was  a  conceited 
beast,  that  Lord  George. 

'We  had  better  take  the 
Charing  Cross  train^  and  cross  over 
to  Boulogne.' 

'  We  have  lost  that  train.  Don't 
you  think  it  ju&t  as  possible  that 
they  may  now  have  driven  to  Vic- 
toria and  have  gone  to  Dover, 
intending  to  cross  to  Calais  V 

*  Aayhow,  pay  the  bill,  and  let 
us  go.' 

'But  shall  we  have  enough 
money  V 

'I  suppose  we  hardly  shall,  if 
we  are  going  to  the  Continent, 
we  don't  know  where,  and  we 
don't  know  for  how  long.  I  shall 
have  to  stay  in  Lombard-street  a 
bit,   to  get  bank-notes  and  sove- 


reigns. Nothing  like  English 
bank-notes  and  sovereigns  wher- 
ever you  go.  So  we  will  take  the 
Underground  to  Bishopsgate,  and 
get  on  that  way.' 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at 
Dover,  intending  to  go  by  the 
Calais-Douvres  next  morning.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  intend  to  go  by 
the  Calais-DouvreSy  and  quite  an- 
other actually  to  achieve  the 
journey.  The  Calais-Douvres  has 
a  knack  of  getting  indisposed 
every  now  and  then,  or  of  finding 
too  little  water  in  harbour ;  there 
is  something  or  other  that  does 
not  suit.  At  the  Lord  Warden 
we  saw  no  sign  of  the  people  we 
wanted.  We  carefully  scrutinised 
all  the  different  people  in  the 
spacious  coffee-room,  who  in  their 
turn  were  eagerly  scrutinising  the 
waves  and  the  skies,  to  judge  of 
the  chances  of  a  fair  passage.  Of 
course  it  proved  nothing  that  our 
friends  were  not  there.  They 
might  be  in  private  rooms ;  they 
might,  after  all,  not  have  left 
London ;  they  might  have  gone  to 
Folkestone.  No  sign  being  visible, 
we  thought  we  might  wait  a  day. 
There  were  various  people  who 
were  doing  the  same,  because  they 
thought  Uiey  would  dimimsh  the 
chances  of  sea*  sickness  by  going 
in  the  big  twin-ship.  We  lounged 
about  the  town,  and  took  a  trap  to 
see  Dover  Castle  and  Walmer 
Castle.  Qrand  old  places  they 
were  in  their  way,  the  very  air 
redolent  of  English  history.  But 
the  day  after,  we  found  ourselves 
on  board  the  floating  town  of  the 
Calais-Douvres.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, and  among  them  no  sign  of 
the  people  whom  we  wanted.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  changes 
of  sickness  were  very  greatly 
diminished,  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  being  assured  than  I  had 
thought  possible,  and  altogether 
the  voyage  was  very  pleasant  and 
Uvely.     The  twin  vessels  seemed 
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to  typify  the  bononred  estate  of 
matrimony;  althongh  it  seemed 
as  if  the  married  yessels  might 
easily  be  driven  asunder  by  a 
storm,  which  happens  often  enough 
among  the  bridegrooms  and  brides 
of  earth. 

At  Calais  our  most  obvious 
proceeding  was  to  go  on  to  Bou- 
logne. Treasure-trove  might  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  English 
quarter  of  the  Tintelleries.  We 
went  off  at  once  to  the  Etablisse- 
ment  One  great  advantage  of 
the  Etablissement  is  that  you  meet 
every  one  there  who  is  staying  at 
Boulogae.  We  roamed  through  all 
the  rooms  and  strolled  out  on  the 
beach,  and  Lord  George  made  a 
conscientious  point  of  dropping  in 
at  various  hotels  to  collect  informa- 
tion and  to  try  his  favourite  com- 
bination of  the  petit  verre  and  the 
eau  de  aeeiz.  These  were  duly  en- 
tered to  me  as  business  expenses. 
I  really  believe  that  a  good  deal  is 
to  be  done  in  Boulogne  in  an  or- 
dinary way ;  but  being  disappointed 
in  my  particular  object,  1  voted 
Boulogne  a  failure  and  a  bore,  and 
we  took  the  night  mail  to  Paris. 

'  And  what  can  we  do  in  this 
world  of  Paris,  Erskine?*  I  asked. 

It  was  the  doubtful  dawn,  and  I 
was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  indecision,  assuredly  the 
worst  state  in  a  which  a  poor  fel- 
low can  be  found. 

*  Keep  your  pecker  up,  old  man. 
I  shall  •have  several  good  cards  to 
play,  but  the  first  and  simplest  is 
the  best  We  will  go  to  Galig- 
nani's,  and  look  at  the  list  of  visi- 
tors.' 

I  had  not  been  at  Paris  for 
years.  I  was  strangely  excited, 
not  alone  by  the  novelty  of  being 
there  once  more,  but  also  I  had  a 
vague  kind  of  feeling  that  perhaps 
this  novel  quest  might  be  fruitful 
at  last.  I  felt  that  something  was 
in  the  air,  that  something  was 
going  to  happen. 


Shall  I  ever  forget  that  morn- 
ing in  Paris)  I  got  out  of  the 
remise  voiture  and  Losisted  that  I 
would  stroll  about  till  the  shops 
should  be  open.  Erskine  was  to 
get  rooms  for  us  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental or  the  Hotel  du  Louvre. 

'  Well,  that's  a  foolish  f^  of 
yours,  Fiennes,'  said  my  friend. 
*  But  keep  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  if  you  turn  off  to  the  river, 
come  back  here  again,  that  I  may 
pick  you  up  somewhere  in  the 
colonnade.' 

The  light  began  to  break  in  the 
east  I  wandered  to  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  thinking  of  the  pic- 
tured page  of  Carlyle.  I  watched 
the  ouvrier  go  forth  to  his  work, 
the  signalman  of  that  vast  prole- 
tariat class  that  has  always  domi- 
nated the  destiny  of  the  gay  metro- 
polis. I  went  into  a  caf^,  and 
fraternised  with  the  blouses  drink- 
ing hot  coffee  dashed  with  cognac 
from  the  glass  tumblers.  I  leaned 
over  the  bridges,  paced  beneath  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and  con- 
fronted the  graceful  outline  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  the  sombre  front- 
age of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  A 
fresh  breeze  from  the  west  bright- 
ened the  quivering  river.  The  pore 
morning  sky  was  unstained  by 
smoke  or  vapour.  As  soon  as  the 
baths  were  opened  I  had  a  phage 
in  the  stream,  and  then  went  and 
sat  down  in  the  little  garden  by  the 
Tour  de  Jacques,  immortalised  by 
the  scientific  experiments  of  Pas- 
cal. The  poorer  shops  were  all 
opened  now ;  the  glittering  bazaar 
of  the  Palais  Eoyal  and  the  ar- 
caded  streets  kept  more  fashionable 
hours.  Turning  in  the  opposite 
direction,  I  dropped  in  on  the 
crowded  picturesque  scenes  of  the 
markets,  where  the  business  heart 
of  Paris  was  already  in  fall  throb. 
I  noticed  many  poor  people  with 
their  baskets  entering  the  chnrch 
of  St  Eustache.  The  sun  was 
now  somewhat  violent  in  its  heat, 
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and  the  shadow  and  coolness  were 
most  refreshing  to  me.  Protes- 
tant though  I  was,  I  willingly 
mingled  mj  orisons  with  those  of 
the  kneeling  poor  around  me,  and 
felt  happier  and  more  cheerful  that 
this  had  been  done.  Then  back 
again  to  the  Hue  de  Rivoli  as  far 
as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  As 
I  paced  up  and  down  the  long 
historic  street  what  mingled  images 
strode  through  mj  excited  brain ! 
I  heard  the  tocsin  peal  forth  from 
the  little  church  beyond  the  Louyre, 
and  the  firing  of  the  first  guns 
on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Once  more  a  mighty  multitude 
was  gathered  by  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor,  to  witness  the  doom  of  the 
most  unhappy  and  innocent  of 
kings  and  queens.  Once  more  the 
front  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army 
proceeding  down  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees  draw  close  to  the  historic 
ground.  Now  T  see  from  the  side 
gate  of  the  Tuileries  gardens  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family  quietly 
emerge  and  start  on  that  farewell 
journey.  And  now  by  the  terrace 
where  I  had  once  seen  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  his  mother  are  the 
awful  blackened  ruins ;  and  surely 
that  is  a  yulture  or  eagle,  bird  of 
desolation,  which  has  just  soared 
from  a  broken  cornice  of  the  deso- 
lated palace.  Amid  all  these  re- 
Yolving  memories  there  was  an 
undertone  of  mystery  and  gladness 
that  told  me  Uiat  Cecilia  and  I 
were  breathing  the  air  of  the  same 
famous  city,  and  that  the  changes 
and  chances  of  life  might  bring  me 
the  vision  and  audience  that  I 
sought. 

Just  at  the  very  door  of  Galig^ 
nani's  I  met  Erskine,  whose  face 
exhibited  considerable  glee. 

'  Just  come  in  here,*  he  called 
out;  'I  have  something  to  show 
you.' 

The  favourite  old  reading-room 
is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man  Galignani,  who 


has  done  so  much  good  for  the 
English  poor  in  Paris,  is  no  more ; 
but  day  by  day  there  is  the  visitors' 
list,  which  is  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Messenger, 
And  there  I  read : 

'  Major-GeneralBuUtrode,  Hotel  Conti- 
nental. 
Mrs.  Greneral  Bulstrode,  do. 
Miss  Manning,  do.* 

*I  hope  to  goodness,  Erskine, 
you  have  taken  our  traps  to  the 
Continental.' 

'  I  did,  old  man ;  but  they  were 
quite  full,  and  said  that  an  English 
party  had  arrived  late  last  night 
and  had  taken  the  only  rooms.  And 
I  should  not  wonder  now  if  the 
Bulstrodes  and  their  niece  were 
the  very  people.' 

'  And  what  in  the  world  are  we 
to  dor 

*  I  have  done  by  accident  the 
very  next  best  thing,  for  I  have 
gone  next  door.  The  very  next 
door  is  an  hotel.  I  ought  to  re- 
member it,  for  the  driver  made  me 
pay  an  extra  fare  for  going  an 
extra  dozen  yards.  He  said  that 
I  had  commenced  an  extra  course. 
We  shall  have  them  fairly  under 
observation,  and  nothing  need  pre- 
vent us  going  to  the  table  d'lwte.^ 

You  may  go  to  a  table  cChote 
at  a  foreign  hotel — there  is  never 
any  diflSculty  about  that;  but 
there  is  a  difficulty,  generally  an 
impossibility,  in  getting  near  peo- 
ple who  do  not  belong  to  your 
party.  It  may  perhaps  be  man- 
aged, generally  through  the  com- 
plicity of  waiters ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  was  not  done. 
Lord  George  on  this  occasion  had 
failed  either  in  luck  or  in  tact. 
At  the  farther  end  of  a  long  table 
I  could  only  just  make  out  the 
lost  strangers  of  the  West  of 
England.  I  opened  the  precious 
little  case  without  which  1  never 
travelled,  so  that  if  Cecilia  was 
far  off  from  me  in  one  way  she 
was  close  to  me  in  another.    I  was 
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well  tired  out  by  the  nigbt*8  jour- 
ney and  the  morning's  wandeiing 
in  the  dawn  about  ike  streets  of 
Paris. 

I  waited  by  the  door  of  the 
$alle-€t  manger  until  such  time  as 
the  Bulstrode  party  should  go  out. 
Never  was  courtier  at  a  levSe  or  a 
dependent  in  a  great  man's  ante- 
chamber more  anxious  for  a  smile 
and  a  greeting  than  I  was. 

The  General  came  first  He 
greeted  me  very  affably. 

'"Well,  here  we  are  again," 
as  the  clowns  say.  We  seem 
destined  to  meet  one  another  in 
unexpected  places.' 

*  The  surface  of  human  life,'  I 
answered  sententiously,  <is  ex- 
tremely small.  The  world  is  by 
no  means  so  big  as  we  think  it  is. 
You  will  find  that  the  same  peo- 
ple are  alwajs  cropping  up  like 
recurring  decimals.' 

By  this  time  the  ladies  had 
come  up.  Cecilia  shook  hands 
frankly,  and  Mrs.  Bulstrode  gaye 
a  pleasant  smile. 

'  Sorry  I  can't  stay  to  talk  with 
you  now,'  said  the  General.  '  I 
am  going  to  take  my  womenkind  to 
the  Grand  Op^ra  to-night,  and  I 
insist  on  their  staying  quietly  in 
their  own  rooms  imtil  we  go  out 
But  I  am  sure  to  meet  you  again. 
I  have  noticed  that  if  you  meet 
people  once  or  twice  on  a  tour, 
the  chances  are  that  they  will 
come  across  one  another  again.' 

*  O  yes,'  I  answered,  with  a 
laugh.  <  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time ;  we  are  sure  to  meet  again. 
Au  revoir.* 

He  little  thought  how  literally 
I  intended  the  words  to  come 
true. 

Then  the  ladies  made  a  grace- 
ful inclination,  and  I  was  left 
meditating  that  many  a  true  word 
was  spoken  in  jest,  and  quite  re- 
solved that  the  recurring  decimal 
should  recur  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. 


In  the  mean  time  Erskine  had 
made  rapid  progress  with  his  own 
immediate  neighbours,  so  mudi 
so  that  he  handed  them  his  card, 
which  was  received  with  great 
empressement  The  lady  who  sat 
next  him  wore  a  wonderful  lot  of 
diamonds,  so  much  so  that  she 
seemed  a  kind  of  chandelier  re- 
volving on  her  own  axis.  It  was 
great  fun  to  hear  her  call  Erskine 
'  my  lord,'  and  offer  him  a  seat  in 
her  box  at  the  Opera-house. 
Erskine  introduced  us,  and  as  the 
lady  had  no  one  mth  her  bat 
another  lady  who  was  her  com- 
panion, there  was  room  for  me  also 
in  a  shady  retreat  behind  the 
front  row.  Two  or  three  other 
people  who  had  heard  Erskine 
saluted  as  'your  lordship'  indi- 
cated signs  of  that  reverence  and 
admiration  which  so  many  British- 
ers rejoice  in  conceding  to  the 
peerage.  I  rather  felt  tibat  I  was 
getting  hold  of  a  good  thmg  by 
false  pretences ;  but  I  thought 
that  I  might  have  a  good  chance 
of  reconnoitring  our  friend  at  the 
Opera-house. 

I  was  not  disappointed.  There 
was  no  need  of  a  lorgnette,  for  our 
box  was  very  near  that  occupied 
by  our  friends.  As  we  strolled  in 
the  magnificent /oyer  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the 
glories  of  the  house  and  the  gor- 
geous Egyptian  scenery  of  the 
opera. 

Lord  George  made  great  wi^ 
with  his  diamonded  widow,  whose 
jewelry  certainly  suggested  the 
idea  of  great  solvency.  I  SQg- 
gested  to  him  that  he  had  better 
have  things  put  on  the  square, 
and  give  no  sanction  to  the  abemd 
idea  that  he  belonged  to  the  peer- 
age. This  he  promised  to  do, 
but  resolved  to  take  his  own  tune 
about  it  What  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  we  were  able  to  ascertain 
something  of  the  movements  of 
the   Bulstrodes,  and  before  verj 
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long  we  had  oar  order  of  march 
made  out  for  us. 

The  information  which  we  re- 
ceived was  tolerably  exact  We 
got  on  to  Bordeaux;  rejoiced  in 
the  unriralled  water  frontage  of 
this  ancient  citj;  descended  into 
mightj  cayernons  depths  amid 
myriad  casks  of  wine ;  went  on  to 
Bajonne,  saw  the  old  and  new 
cathedrals,  reviyed  our  souvenirs 
of  Wellington  and  his  Peninsular 
army;  went  on  to  Biarritz,  took 
some  of  the  breezy  driyes  along 
the  clififs  and  through  the  uplands, 
and  got  as  far  as  the  Spanish 
frontier;  bathed  in  the  sea  be- 
neath the  Empress  Eugenie's  de- 
serted yilla.  Then  Erskine  in- 
formed me  one  morning,  'from 
information  which  he  had  receiyed,* 
to  use  the  policeman's  phrase, 
that  we  must  take  the  train  &om 
Bayonne  to  Pau,  where  we  would 
haye  to  settle  whether  we  would 
take  the  rail  further  on  or  go  at 
once  up  into  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  English  population 
at  Pau  in  the  summer.  But  few 
trayellers  can  pass  it  by  without 
seeing  the  maryellons  yiew  from 
the  terrace  and  yisiting  the  apart- 
ments of  the  grand  historic  chateau. 
Some  make  it  a  halting  -  place 
before  they  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tains, to  Eaux  Bonnes  and  Eaux 
Chaudes,  and  to  many  a  lateral 
▼alley  of  the  mountain-chain.  At 
Pau  we  caught  sight  of  the  party 
sitting  in  front  of  one  of  the  big 
fortress-like  hotels,  listening  to 
music,  sipping  iced  lemonade,  and 
enjoying  what  Lord  Macaulay  in- 
correctly calls  *the  long  waving 
line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees.'  The 
Pyrenees  form  not  a  waving  line, 
but  a  serrated  line.  We  had  a 
pleasant  talk  for  a  few  minutes. 
Though  orthodox  Protestants,  they 
were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
There  were  a  great  lot  of  pilgrims 
going  to  Lourdes.     Pilgrims  have 
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made  considerable  advances  in 
their  modes  of  pilgrimage.  Once 
they  walked  with  hard  peas  in 
their  boots  ;  then  an  ingenious  pil- 
grim hit  upon  the  plan  of  boiling 
the  peas,  ^ow  they  travel  in 
first-class  railway-carriages,  with 
plenty  of  wraps  and  abundant  re- 
freshments at  the  railway-stations. 

Erskine,  as  uSual,  was  carefully 
on  his  guard.  This  was  much  to 
his  credit,  as  Mrs.  Thompson  of 
the  Hotel  Continental  was  on  her 
way  to  London,  and,  by  a  perversity 
of  fortune,  we  saw  more  of  her 
than  of  Cecilia  Manning  and  her 
friends. 

*  Bravo,  my  boy  !'  he  said ;  *  they 
are  going  to  Pierrefitte,  and  that's 
a  terminus ;  and  you  will  certainly 
be  able  to  run  them  to  earth, 
especially  if  they  go  to  Cauterets.' 

And  I  thought  of  Tennyson's 
lines  written  at  Cauterets  : 
*A11  along  the  valley  Ihree-and-thirty 
years  ago.' 

But  instead  of  going  up  the  valley 
to  Cauterets,  they  took  the  side  of 
the  other  stream  and  went  to  Luz. 

A  fresh  anxiety  arose  at  Luz. 
Would  they  turn  to  the  right  and 
go  to  St.  Sauveur,  or  would  they 
turn  to  the  left  to  Bareges,  and 
thence  to  Bigorre,  where  they 
would  once  more  find  the  railway, 
and  might  now  be  irrecoverably 
lost  to  our  ken  ?  Or  would  they 
go  straight  on,  straight  to  Gavar- 
nie,  where,  strategically  speaking, 
we  should  have  them  in  a  cut  de 
sac  f  There  arose  the  white  circling 
walls  of  cliffs  and  glaciers,  beyond 
which,  unless  they  were  altogether 
abnormal  climbers,  there  was  hard- 
ly any  chance  they  would  penetrate; 
where  there  was  the  solitary  hos- 
tel, and  the  wide  lonelinesss  of  the 
broken  valley  of  the  Cascade. 

They  went  to  St.  Sauveur,  and 
we  followed.  We  saw  that  exqui- 
site bridge  with  which  the  Third 
Napoleon  spanned  the  stream,  and 
the  church  which  he  built  for  the 
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town.  The  Kepablic  has  spued 
the  inscription  on  the  bridge,  and 
I  should  think  that  there  would 
be  yeiy  few  Bepublicans  at  St 
Baarear.  Bat  we  met  the  Bolstrode 
party  returning  to  Luz,  and  I  could 
not  help  blushing  deepl  j  as  I  took 
off  my  hat  in  return  to  their  cour- 
teous recognition. 

We  watched  them  from  our 
hotel-window  at  Luz.  They  had 
taken  a  carriage  to  go  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Gaye  of  Gayarnie ;  and 
the  carious  point  was  whether  they 
were  only  going  for  the  day  as 
excursionists,  or  had  written  to 
secure  rooms.  Erskine  reported 
that  they  carried  luggage,  n^hich 
indicated  that  they  were  going  to 
stay  for  a  day  or  two,  which  would 
be  short  time  enough.  We  joy- 
fully saw  the  carriage  start,  and 
then  prepared  ourselves  for  a  brisk 
four  hours'  walk  to  Gayarnie.  We 
were  safe  to  run  them  down.  We 
must  find  them  as  soon  as  the  car- 
riage-road came  to  an  end  amid 
the  mountains. 

Of  all  the  walks  in  the  Pyrenees 
commend  me  to  the  one  from  Luz 
to  Gayarnie.  It  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent defile  to  the  most  glorious 
bit  of  sceneiy  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Up,  up  we  went  through  the  rocky 
path  cut  in  the  mountain's  side, 
the  dark-green  riyer  raying  alone 
in  its  abyssmal  fissure,  now  through 
deep  woods,  now  crossing  the  trem- 
bling wooden  bridge,  now  passing 
by  gigantic  blocks  and  boulders, 
and  now  getting  a  glance  of  that 
famous  gap  in  the  mountain-wall 
known  as  the  legendary  Br^che  de 
Koland.  When  we  had  got  to 
G^dre,  the  one  little  inn  on  the 
line  of  road,  we  found  that  our 
friends  had  just  had  lunch  and 
had  gone  on.  We  persevered  with 
our  walk  and  reached  Gayarnie; 
and  still  hesitating  and  uncertain, 
we  went  to  the  riyer  meadows,  to 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  look- 
ed on  the  glaciers,  on  the  eternal 


snows,  and  that  waterfall  which  is 
the  highest  in  Europe.  Then  I 
came  near  the  little  inn,  wluch 
then  to  me  appeared  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  jewel-case  which  held 
the  jewel  of  the  world.  And  there 
on  a  bench  before  the  door,  smok- 
ing the  fragrant  weed,  was  the 
burly  form  of  General  Bulstrode. 

*  Well,  upon  my  soul,'  said  the 
General,  *  this  is  most  extraordin- 
ary !  You  really  have  turned  up 
again,  Mr. — Mr. — Mr.—* 

'Fiennes,'  I  suggested,  giving 
him  my  name. 

*  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  Fien- 
nes,  that  the  amount  of  coinci- 
dences in  this  poor  limited  planet 
is  most  extraordmary.  If  I  did 
not  know  perfectly  well  to  the  con- 
trary, I  should  say  that  either  you 
were  running  after  me,  or  that  I 
was  running  after  you.' 

I  assured  the  General,  and  that 
most  conscientiously,  that  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  running  after  7am. 

'Fiennes,  Fiennes!'  he  exclaim- 
ed. '  Was  your  father  any  relation 
to  old  Jack  Fiennes,  who  was  the 
Collector  at  Fyzabad  V 

'  The  only  relationship  was  this  : 
my  late  father  was  the  Gollector 
at  Fyzabad. 

*  Of  course,  of  course !  From 
the  very  first  I  knew  there  was 
something  in  your  face  which  I  re- 
cognised and  liked.  Why,  my  boy, 
for  four  or  five  years  your  father 
and  I  were  as  thick  as  brothers ;' 
and  here  the  General  shook  hands 
with  me  vigorously  and  repeatedly. 

Emboldened  by  this  kindness,  I 
confessed  to  the  General  that  we 
were  not  the  mere  combination  of 
atoms  which  he  had  supposed; 
but  that  I  had  fallen  in  love  with 
his  stepdaughter,  and  had  wan- 
dered over  a  whole  section  of 
Europe  in  pursuit  of  her. 

<  All  the  way  from  the  Lizard 
to  Luz  V  • 

*  Even  so,  sir.' 

'What  a  fuss  about  a  trifle!' 
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said  the  GeneraL  '  Why,  my  lad, 
yon  are  just  the  man  to  snit  her. 
If  yon  hare  not  got  mnch  money, 
she  has  got  a  good  bit  of  her  own. 
Bat  I  expect  my  old  friend,  the 
Collector  of  Fyzabad,  was  worth  a 
plom.' 

I  acknowledged  that  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain. 

*  Well,  my  boy,  try  your  chance 
with  my  best  wishes.  She  is  a 
veiy  nice  girl ;  but  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  giye  the  responsibility 
into  another's  keeping.  Besides, 
A  woman's  not  half  a  woman  until 
she  has  her  husband  and  babies.' 

Under  such  fayourable  auspices 
I  was  allowed  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Cecilia  Maiming. 
The  old  Greneral,  whom  I  had 
chiefly  dreaded,  proved  the  kindest 
and  most  serviceable  of  allies. 
The  plan  of  their  remaining  cam- 
paign was  fully  disclosed  by  him 
to  me.  They  were  going  on  to 
Luchon,  and  I  was  to  be  permitted 
to  accompany  them. 

In  the  leafy  anukdes  of  Luchon 
I  told  my  tale  and  pleaded  my 
cause.  Cecilia  laughed  at  my 
folly,  as  she  called  it,  about  the 
photograph;  shewas  not  ill-pleased 
with  the  story  of  my  persistent 


pursuit,  and  she  gave  me  the  ori- 
ginal, for  which  alone  I  would 
exchange  the  portrait. 

As  for  my  noble  and  right  hon- 
ourable friend,  he  succeeded  in 
fascinating  the  widow,  whose  dia- 
monds had  so  successfully  fasci- 
nated him  in  the  first  place.  I 
believe  she  was  terribly  disappoint- 
ed that  *  Lord  George,'  in  the  con- 
ventional sense,  was  no  '  lord'  at 
all.  But  he  had  not  intentionally 
deceived  her.  He  was  in  birth 
and  breeding  a  gentleman,  and, 
above  all,  she  was  very  fond  of 
him.  I  threw  all  the  weight  of 
my  attacheship — and  with  the 
wi<R)w  it  had  great  weight— on  to 
the  favourable  side;  and  I  ven- 
tured to  think  that  if  they  con- 
tinued abroad  they  might  yet  ob- 
tain some  sort  of  title.  I  predict 
that  they  will  yet  burst  upon  an 
astonished  world  as  a  real  live 
baron  and  baroness.  For  myself, 
I  often  tell  my  wife  that  we  had 
our  honeymoon  travels  before  the 
marriage ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  we  neither  of  us  regret  that 
the  sweet  time  of  wooing  was 
spent  amid  the  solemnities  of  the 
ocean  and  the  mountains. 
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'  Nellie,  I  wonder  why  it  is  that 
yon  hare  not  married  yet  1  I  am 
sore  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  offers/ 

Mrs.  Gcistaiice,  'Nellie's  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  with  whose 
party  she  was  staying  at  Peter- 
head, was  the  speaker;  and  had 
yon  or  I  been  in  Bnchan  Haren 
core  on  this  sonny  snmmer  morn- 
ing, lounging  widb  them  on^the 
sand,  we  should  haye  awaited  the 
answer  with  some  curiosity.  For 
none  could  deny  that  Nellie  Stew- 
art was  a  beautiful  woman,  beauti- 
ful still  with  the  beauty  of  girl- 
hood, though  she  only  wanted 
three  years  of  thirty.  The  two 
friends  had  been  bathing,  and 
Nellie's  thick  fair  hair  still  fell  in 
wavy  masses  round  the  small  deli- 
cate face,  her  complexion  was  almost 
too  clear ;  but  the  mobility  of  the 
features  and  the  quick  glancing 
mirth  of  the  eyes  redeemed  her 
face  from  any  reproach  that  might 
attach  to  it  as  belonging  to  the 
impassive  class  of  beauties.  Her 
tall  supple  form  was  seen  to  adyan- 
tage  as  she  half  sat,  half  lay 
against  the  pebbly  ridge,  gazing 
across  the  sea  at  a  few  brown  do^ 
almost  lost  in  the  haze,  which  were 
all  now  yisible  of  the  receding 
fishing-smacks  slowly  making  their 
way  to  the  haddock-beds.  For  a 
moment  or  two  there  was  silence. 

<Not  so  many  as  you  would 
suppose,  Mary,'  she  replied,  with 
something  of  bitterness  in  the 
smile  which  was  wasted  upon  the 
distant  horizon. 

'  Th,en  that  must  be  your  fault,' 
said  Mrs.  Custance,  keenly  watch- 
ing the  face  only  half  turned  from 
her.  She  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  Nellie's  feelings  upon 


a  point  of  some  present  interest  to 
another  in  the  party  as  well  as  to 
hersell 

'  It  may  be  so ;  I  daresay  it  is. 
You  think  I  have  suitors  always  at 
my  feet.  No,  Mary ;  shall  I  teU 
you  iiow  it  isl  Shall  I  confess  I 
My  face  is  pretty  enough  to  make 
men  wish  to  be  introduced  to  me ; 
in  London  my  life  seems  in  the 
season  one  long  series  of  introdac* 
tions  to  fresh  men, — to  soldiers, 
sailors,  tinkers,  and  tailors,'  added 
she  laughingly,  casting  a  stone  into 
the  sea.  '  Hostesses  like  to  hare 
me,  for  I  always  draw  at  first.  I 
look  yery  well  at  a  distance,  and 
make  quite  a  pretty  picture.  Bat 
men  never  dance  with  me  twice ; 
not  because  my  *^  paces  are  bad," 
as  Mr.  Colwyn  would  say,  bat 
because,  Mary — they  don't  like  me.* 

'  Really,  Nellie,  you  always  were 
a  ridiculous  girl,'  answered  Mrs. 
Custance,  not  well  pleased  by  the 
tone  of  Nellie's  allusion  to  her 
other  guest. 

*  No,  it  is  because  I  too  often 
make  them  ridiculous  that  they 
don't  like  me.  Men  are  naturally 
so  yain,  my  dear,  that  they  never 
forgive  a  woman  who  meets  them 
on  an  equality.  My  new  partner 
says  something  foolish  to  me — in- 
deed he  seldom  says  anything  else 
— and  it  hardly  needs  a  word  horn 
me— a  mere  look  is  often  enough 
— to  send  him  off,  to  tell  ti^e 
first  friend  he  meets,  "  Doosid  odd 
girl  that;  uncomfortable  sort  o' 
girl."  And  he  doesn't  ask  for 
another  dance,  Maiy.  I  am  sure 
to  hurt  their  pride,  and  away  they 
go.  Isn't  it  a  dreadful  thing  to 
have  a  sense  of  the  ridiculoosy 
and  a  mastering    inclination    to 
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use  the  powers  of  repartee  natnre 
has  giren  ns  V  finished  Nellie,  with 
a  oomic  sigh  that  had  a  plaintiye 
reality  in  its  depths. 

'What  an  odd  girl  yon  are, 
Nellie  V  said  the  elder  woman  pet- 
tishly. 

'  Jost  what  my  new  partner  says 
when  we  hare  had  oar  first  and 
only  dance.' 

*  Well,  at  any  rate  all  men  are 
not  of  his  opinion;  some  come 
back  for  a  second  and  a  third,  and 
as  many  as  you  will  giye  them, 
Nellie ;'  and  Mrs.  Gnstance  glanced 
meaningly  at  a  little  boat  with  two 
rowers  which  had  jost  roonded  the 
arm  of  the  tiny  bay,  and  was 
slowly  making  its  way  towards  them. 

'  Yes,  bat  those  who  are  so  ready 
to  accept  the  superiority  of  my 
contemptnoos  highness  are  hardly 
fit  to  become  my  lord  and  master,' 
said  Nellie,  in  a  lower  tone.  '  I  do 
not  think  it  better  to  rale  in  hell 
than  serve  in  heayen.  Mary,' 
with  a  sadden  cry  as  she  tarned 
to  the  other,  patting  her  hand  in 
hers, '  you  do  not  think  me  spiteful 
and  ill-natared  1* 

Mrs.  Costance  saw  that  the 
eyes  were  brimming  with  tears,  and 
hardly  needed  her  womanly  clear- 
ness to  diyine  the  warm  depths 
that  underlay  the  sparkling  cyni- 
cal surface  which  her  cleyer  friend 
opposed  to  the  world.  She  knew 
that  Nellie  Stewart  had  gauged 
herself  with  the  practical  acute- 
ness  and  insight,  the  expression  of 
which  had  repelled  so  many  would- 
be  admirers.  The  girl  had  only 
put  into  her  own  words  what  was 
the  general  opinion  of  her  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  kindly  little  woman  ad- 
ministered feminine  comfort  in  the 
shape  of  a  kiss,  and,  possessing  the 
wonderful  knowledge  of  when  it  is 
best  to  let  well  and  ill  alone,  said 
nothing  upon  a  subject  which  was 
yeiy  near  her  heart  She  rose, 
and  proposed  that   they  should 


stroll  along  the  shore  and  meet  the 
boat  whidbi  was  coming  to  fetch 
them  back  to  Peterhead  and  lun- 
cheon. 

If  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe, 
it  certainly  is  a  long  one  from 
London  to  the  little  fishing-town  of 
Peterhead,  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  Scotland.  Before  the  herring- 
fishery  begins,  it  is  a  pleasant 
place  enough ;  the  coast  is  in  parts 
delightfully  rugged,  and  where  the 
sea  is  sufficiently  smooth  to  allow 
of  small  boats  approaching  the 
base  of  the  rocks,  no  more  pictur- 
esque spots  for  water-picnics  can 
be  imagined.  Bat  it  is  seldom 
that  small  boats  can  venture  out- 
side the  large  harbour,  the  en- 
trance to  which,  when  there  is  the 
slightest  wind,  is  marked  by  the 
breakers  that  reach  from  either 
side,  and  leave  but  a  narrow  pass- 
age of  comparatively  smooth  water. 
To  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  lies 
the  fishing-hamlet  of  Boddam,  to 
the  westward  that  of  Buchan 
Haven ;  when  there  is  any  wind,  a 
rough  sea  that  would  soon  swamp 
any  rowing  craft  save  a  lifeboat  is 
always  tumbling  outside  the  har- 
bour mouth.  You  can  see  the 
whales  spouting  out  there;  and 
nearer  the  beach,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river,  the  salmon  leap 
faster  than  you  can  count  their 
splashes.  But  that  is  later  in  the 
year. 

The  Custances  had  been  there  a 
month,  and  would  leave  in  a  day 
or  two  to  join  some  friends  in 
Edinburgh.  The  party  was  not  a 
large  one,  consisting  only  of  them- 
selves, their  two  children,  Mrs. 
Custance's  brother.  Jack  Colwyn, 
and  her  dose  friend,  Nellie  Stewart 
That  the  party  might  be  made 
smaller  by  the  conversion  of  the 
two  latter  into  one  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  pretty  little  woman, 
who  was  herself  so  happy  in  her 
husband  and  children  and  in  the 
little  nest  at  Brompton,  to  which 
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tbej  would  retire  vritk  less  relact- 
anoe  than  the  great  majority  of 
Londoners  feel  when  their  holiday 
is  oyer.  Her  brother  was  only  too 
anxioos  to  fall  in  with  her  wishes ; 
he  had  dogged  the  Stewart's  foot- 
steps through  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season,  and  now  he  was  playing 
attendance  at  Peterhead,  when  his 
natural  impulses  would  have  led 
him  to  seek  some  spot  whei^  the 
fishing  was  better  and  the  society 
exclusively  male.  Jack  Colwyn 
was  a  farourite  with  men,  but  until 
he  met  Nellie  at  his  sister's  house 
he  had  ayoided  with  some  care  the 
places  where  the  other  sex  congre- 
gate. Jack,  in  truth,  was  better 
with  his  fists  than  with  his  tongue, 
and  was  more  quick  and  certain  in 
casting  a  fly  than  in  planting  a 
repartee;  but  he  was  no  fool, 
though  a  selfHSufficient  young  lady 
thought  him  one ;  and  though  he 
neyer  rose  aboye  the  fifth  form  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  knew  many  things 
which  were  Abracadabra,  to  more 
showy  talkers.  And  of  course 
Jack  had  neyer  shown  to  advantage 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress. 
He  knew  the  reputation  for  wit 
and  sarcasm,  not  to  say  ill-nature, 
which  Nellie  Stewart  had  won 
among  men  of  more  brilliant  parts 
than  himself ;  but  seeing  so  much 
of  her  in  the  intimacy  of  his  sis- 
ter's home,  though  he  would  yrrithe 
under  her  barely  disguised  con- 
tempt and  her  unconcealed  sense 
of  superiority,  he  dimly  discerned 
the  womanly  feelings  which  under- 
lay these  ebullitions,  and  continued 
his  eager  pursuit 

<  Miss  Stewart,  it  is  a  long  time 
until  dinner,  and  my  sister  has 
issued  an  edict  against  dressing  for 
the  same.  Will  you  let  me  row 
you  out  for  half  an  hour  I  It  is  so 
cool  now.' 

'I  will  come  with  pleasure,  I 
am  sure/  cried  Nellie,  who  had  a 
genuine  and  great  love  of  the 
water.    *  Ted,'  she  added  to  one  of 


the  children,  'will  you  fetdi  me 
my  cloak  V 

Now  Nellie  felt  almost  sure  that 
Jack  intended  to  propose  to  her 
this  eyening.  She  made  a  shrewd 
guess  that  her  friend  had  been 
sounding  her  on  his  behalf,  and 
had  reported  not  altogether  un- 
favourably.  She  had  no  thought 
of  evading  it  Jack  intended  going 
on  with  them  to  Edinburgh,  andm 
that  most  picturesque  of  towns,  what 
with  walks  to  Arthur's  Seat  and 
moonlight  expeditions  to  view  the 
Grass-market,  and  the  lights  in 
the  old  town,  his  opportunity  must 
come  sooner  or  later.  NelHe  had 
no  intention  of  taking  him.  True, 
she  had  a  sneaking  kind  of  liking 
for  Jack  in  a  cousinly  way,  and  a 
dim  sense  of  his  good  qualities; 
but  it  was  as  she  had  said, — she 
was  too  conscious  of  her  own 
superiority  to  be  able  to  feel  for 
the  good-natured,  shy,  and  ordi- 
nary young  fellow  as  her  romantic 
nature  would  have  her  feel  for  her 
future  lord  and  master. 

Once  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
harbour,  away  from  the  slimy  stone 
steps  and  the  tottering  curing- 
houses,  where  the  perfume  of  last 
year's  herrings  yet  lingered,  and 
which  would  soon  be  redolent  with 
the  bouquet  of  this  season's  catch, 
Colwyn  rested  on  his  oars,  and 
swinging  the  boat  broadside  to  the 
town,  &ey  looked  back  at  its 
huddled  stone  houses,  at  its  streets 
all  leading  to  the  sea,  and  the  mar- 
ket-place with  its  monument  to 
Marshal  Keith,  the  stout  old  Ja- 
cobite who  escaped  from  the  '15 
to  fight  the  battles  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  to  add  one  to  the 
long  list  of  Scottish  soldiers  who 
for  half  a  century  lent  a  lustre  to 
the  military  annals  of  every  nation 
save  our  own.  But  I  doabt  if 
either  of  them  were  thinking  of 
any  of  these  things. 

*Will  you  pull  us  under  the 
Boddam  shore,  Mr.  Colwyn  I  We 
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iiaye  never  gone  up  that  side  of 
the  bay.' 

For  answer  Jack  pnlled  sturdily 
towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
harbour.  The  tide  was  with  him, 
and  they  were  soon  lying  a  few 
hnn4^  yards  from  the  sandhills, 
against  which  the  wares  were 
gently  plashing.  Then  he  again 
ky  on  his  oars,  and  thinking  to 
hnnself — for  he  was  prone,  I  regret 
to  say,  as  Nellie  had  hinted,  to 
metaphors  of  a  sporting  nature — 
'  Harden  your  heart  and  stick  in 
your  knees,  old  boy !'  he  out  and 
«poke  his  mind. 

*  Miss  Stewart,'  he  added,  after 
an  appeal  more  manly  and  to  the 
purpose  than  the  girl,  who  sat 
gazing  into  the  depths  of  the  water, 
aware  that  she  must  hear  him  out, 
had  expected, '  I  have  known  more 
and  seen  more  of  you  than  many 
men  see  or  know  of  the  girls  they 
would  marry,  and  I  am  certain 
that  you  would  make  me  happy ; 
and,  Nellie,  that  my  life  woidd 
not  be  so  empty  with  you  as  it  has 
been.  I  do  love  you ;  let  me  try 
to  make  you  as  happy  as  you 
would  make  me.' 

And  Jack  Colwyn  leant  forward 
to  hear  his  fate  in  a  very  downright 
manner. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  began  the  girl,  in 
ihe  stereotypy  form,  finding  it  by 
4KO  means  so  easy  to  give  him  his 
answer  as  she  had  expected,  for 
the  earnestness  of  his  appeal  touch- 
ed her,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  Jack  through  them 
looked  very  manly  in  his  flannel 
ahirt  and  ^e  straightforwardness 
of  his  lore ;  and  the  sun  was  set- 
ting too.  ^  No,  it  cannot  be,  Mr. 
Oolwyn.  I  knew  that  you  were 
^ing  to  ask  me;  but  I  could 
hardly  prevent  you.  I  can  only 
say  no.  I  do  not  feel  towards  you, 
and  I  am  sure  I  never  shall,  as  a 
^1  should  to  the  man  who  is  to 
be  her  husband.  I — I  am  quite 
«Qxe  of  it :  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 


you  will  not  ask  me  agaiu,  or  refer 
to  it  Please  to  forget  that  it  has 
happened ;  and — and,  Mr.  Colwyn, 
do  not  let  us  be  worse  friends.  I 
should  be  sorry  for  that.  I  can- 
not do  what  you  ask :  but  I  have 
not  many  friends.' 

And  Nellie  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him,  wilful  little  creature, 
and  there  were  softened  tones  in 
her  voice  that  few  had  heard,  and 
the  hand  that  she  held  out  trem- 
bled so  that  his  reluctant  one  could 
hardly  touch  it 

'Yes,  I  will  try,' he  said  quietly 
and  sadly,  and  looked  at  the  end 
of  his  sculls  as  he  turned  the  boat 
round. 

*We  shall  be  late,'  said  she, 
with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness; 
'  and  we  have  floated  so  far  that 
the  town  is  quite  indistinct.' 

Jack  made  no  answer — ^he  was 
busy  turning  the  boat's  head  round ; 
and  a  man  cannot,  like  a  woman, 
on  these  occasions  at  once  disguise 
his  defeat  under  careless  talk.  It 
was  some  satisfaction  to  him  to 
put  his  strength  into  the  pulling, 
to  grind  his  feet  against  the 
stretcher,  and  to  make  the  thole- 
pins groan  with  the  strain  put  up- 
on them,  to  hear  the  water  washing 
round  the  bows  with  every  stroke. 
Miss  Stewart,  who  had  command 
of  the  rudder-strings,  said  no  more, 
but,  letting  her  hand  droop  into 
the  cool  water,  watched  the  ripples 
that  streamed  and  widened  from 
her  white  fingers.  Maybe,  too, 
from  the  comers  of  her  eyes  she 
cast  a  glance  of  feminine  admira- 
tion at  the  broad  shoulders  and 
brown  arms  that  were  making  the 
little  boat  bound  so  merrily.  But, 
after  a  time,  she  looked  up,  and 
glancing  at  the  shore,  said, 
•  *  We  don't  seem  to  have  gone 
far,  when  you  look  at  the  shore, 
do  wel   And  yet  we  must  have.' 

Jack  looked  up,  and  with  sur- 
prise— for  he  knew  better  than  she 
did  the  vigour  he  had  been  throw- 
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ing  into  his  strokes — obsenred  that 
they  were  still  abreast,  or  rather  bat 
a  little  on  the  homeward  side,  of  the 
big  chimney  which  they  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  regard  as  a 
landmark.  Even  while  he  stayed 
to  look  they  lost  the  little  distance 
by  which  tLey  had  passed  it^  and 
were  in  a  line  with  it  again. 

*By  Jove !'  said  he,  setting  to 
work  at  once  more  strenuoasly 
than  before,  'what  a  tremendous 
current  there  is  on  this  side  the 
bay !  I  remember  hearing  Peter 
Jones  say  that  there  was  one  at 
certain  states  of  the  tide;  bat  I 
had  qaite  forgotten  it' 

Peter  Jones  was  the  old  fisher- 
man from  whom  they  hired  the 
boat;  and  Nellie  looked  up  in 
alarm,  bat  was  comforted  by  ob- 
serring  that  they  were  slowly  bat 
surely  making  way.  Jack's  power- 
fal  strokes  were  sending  them 
against  the  current,  which  beat 
upon  the  boat  as  if  the  latter  were 
making  seyeral  miles  an  hour. 
But  Jack  knew  that  this  could 
hardly  go  on ;  he  was  putting  all 
his  strength  into  the  strokes,  and 
if  he  made  no  more  way  than  this, 
eren  could  he  hold  out,  they  would 
not  be  back  until  after  dark. 

^  I  had  better  pull  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  bay.  Will  you 
please  to  put  her  head  that  way  ? 
The  current  runs  only  along  this 
shore,  I  fancy,  and  in  the  middle 
we  may  escape  it' 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
he  pulled  his  right  scull  hard  and 
easied  with  his  left,  while  Nellie 
palled  her  right  string.  The  cur- 
rent made  taming  difficult;  and 
Jack,  seeing  how  far  the  boat  is 
being  carried  back,  pulled  a  violent 
stroke  or  two  with  his  right.  In  a 
minute  the  scull,  a  hired  one,  snaps 
in  two,  and  the  longer  end  has 
floated  far  away  down  the  stream. 
Colwyn  cannot  altogether  stifle  a 
cry  of  dismay ;  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  is  at  once  before  his 


eyes.  The  now  unmanageable  boat 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  current^ 
which,  unless  help  arrive,  may 
cariy  it  into  tlie  open  sea;  and 
Jack,  who  is  aware  that  a  brisk 
east  wind  has  been  blowing  all  day, 
knows  fall  well  how  short  a  time 
the  litUe  craft  will  float  therd^ 

Nellie  did  not  so  quickly  com- 
prehend the  sitaation.     8he  too 
uttered  a  cry  when  she  saw  the 
accident  and  the  speed  at  which 
the  boat    immediately   began  to 
drift  backwards;  but  the  idea  of 
real  danger  did  not  at  once  come 
home  to  her  mind.    She  had  never 
been  in  peril  of  her  life,  and  the 
fact  that  she  now  was  in  that  peril 
did  not  so  easily  occur  to  her  as 
to  Colwyn,  who  in  the  course  of 
his  sporting  experiences  had  faced 
death  more  than  once.     Now  he 
turned  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation :  he  threw  over  his  other 
scull  to  that  side,  and  while  Nellie 
pulled  the  contrary  string,  tried  to 
get  the  boat  round  out  of  the  car- 
rent,  as  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  do  when  the  accident  occurred. 
He  only  did  it  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  almost  out  of  its 
influence,   and   the    attempt  was 
futile.  Then  he  bent  all  his  strength 
and  skill  to  work  the  boat  against 
the  stream  with  one  scull  plied  at 
the  stem,  in  the  old-fashioned  man- 
ner ;  but  his  efibrts  were  equally  in 
vain.      Hardly  five  minutes  had 
passed  since  the  accident,  and  al- 
ready all  that  he  had  gained  in 
his  twenty  minutes'  pull  against 
the  stream  was  lost ;  the  boat  was 
abreast  of  the  tall  chimney  again; 
nay,  it   was   seaward   of  it  be- 
fore Jack  had  time  to  note  its 
position.      He  could    guess  now 
that  the  rough  water  which  marked 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  away, 
if  so  much,  while  the  breakers  whidi 
flanked  it,  on  to  which  it  seemed 
more  probable  that  the  boat  would 
be  carried,  were  nearer.    In  his 
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pain,  as  he  contemplated  the  al- 
mofit  immediate  crisis,  there  was 
no  selfishness;  it  never  occurred 
to  him  as  a  satisfaction  that  they 
wonld  perish  together.  If  he  conld 
only  sare  her !  he  cared  little, 
genninely  little,  at  that  moment  to 
save  himBelf.  Bat  to  see  her  die 
by  his  side,  to  see  those  hands 
Btmggling  and  that  fair  face  work- 
ing in  the  agony  of  suffocation, 
w^e  the  gray  relentless  wares 
rolled  on  and  over  it — ^that  did  fill 
his  sonl  with  an  anguish  that  al- 
most made  him  ciy  aloud.  And 
he  knew  now,  though  he  hardly 
dared  to  look  at  the  white  face 
before  him,  that  she  comprehended 
some  part,  if  not  all,  of  Uieir  peril. 
Tes,  Nellie  could  not  but  see  the 
white  line  of  breakers  that  stretched 
out  from  the  now  distant  shore 
across  their  path,  she  could  not 
but  see  how  swiftly  they  were 
bearing  down  upon  them.  Already 
the  distant  roar  of  the  waves 
breaking  over  the  hidden  rocks 
came,  with  what  muttering  of 
threats,  to  the  ears  of  those  two, 
can  well  be  imagined.  When  he 
gave  up  his  attempt  to  scull  at  the 
Btem  and  returned  to  his  seat^  she 
said, 

'Is  there  any  hopef 

Jack  was  a  brave  man,  and  that 
quiver  in  the  poor  girl's  voice, 
while  it  wrung  his  heart,  pulled 
him  together. 

*  Tes,  there  is  hope,  though  we 
are  in  some  danger.  Will  you 
wave  my  pocket-handkerchief  on 
your  umbrella?  They  may  see  it 
from  the  lighthouse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  notice  where 
we  are.  No  doubt  they  are  look- 
ing out  for  us  at  the  town,'  he 
added ;  *  but  we  are  too  far  away, 
I  fear,  for  their  help  to  be  of  much 
avail' 

Nellie  strained  her  eyes  across 
the  water  to  where  the  town  could 
dimly  be  discerned,  and  thought 
of  the  dear  friends  who  at  this 


moment  were  probably  looking  to- 
wards them.  The  sunset  tints  were 
dying  away,  and  the  stiUness  of 
evening  was  over  eveiything  save 
the  relentless  breakers,  whose  thun- 
der came  more  and  more  loudly  on 
the  ear. 

*  Ha,'  cried  Jack  suddenly,  'what 
an  idiot  I  have  been — ^the  stone !' 
and  he  hurriedly  caught  up  from 
under  a  seat  where  it  had  lain  hid 
the  great  stone  which  they  used  as 
an  anchor  when  fishing.  Until  that 
moment  it  had    been  unheeded. 
The  rope  was  loose,  but  he  fastened 
it  to  the  seat,  and  flung  the  stone, 
which  was  now  almost  their  only 
hope,  over  the  side  with  all  possi- 
ble speed.     Down,  down  it  went 
through    the    gray-green    water, 
checkmg  the  boat's  progress   in 
some  degree  before  the  rope  be- 
came taut     Would  it  reach  the 
bottom?  and  if  it  did,  would  it 
drag  or  become  fixed?  and  would 
the  old  rope  stand  the  strain  of 
the  current?    Nellie  watched  him 
with  heaving    breast,   one   hand 
clutching  the  seat^  while  the  other 
mechanically  waved  the  signal  of 
distress.     No;  Jack  gave  a  groan 
as  he  saw  that  the  rope  was  not 
long  enough ;  the  stone  was  not  at 
the  bottom;   still,  it  very  much 
stayed  their  progress.    They  were 
now  being  carried  along  at  a  quar- 
ter of  their  former  speed.    Yet  he 
saw  that  nearly  all  hope  was  gone. 
There  were  saUs  in  sight,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  while  the  white  line 
of  foam  was  not  three  hundred 
yards  away.     He   could  do   no 
more ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  say 
anything  cheering  to  her.    At  last 
he  told  her  that  there  was  some 
chance  yet,  for  nearer  the  breakers 
the  water  might  grow  more  shal- 
low, and  the  anchor  find  holding- 
ground.     From  which  Nellie  knew 
that  all  other  hope  was  gone,  and 
gave  a  shuddering  glance  at  the 
gray  waves,  that  more  and  more 
boisterously  leapt  up  against  the 
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Bides  of  the  little  crafty  as  they 
had  not  done  in  the  still  water 
nearer  the  shore.  Kearer  and 
nearer,  nntil  the  thunder  of  the 
waves  falling  on  the  sunken  rocks 
seemed  to  fill  the  air,  and  the  boat 
rocked  up  and  down  perilously. 
Vaguely  she  saw  her  companion 
writing  something  inside  some 
leares  of  his  pocket-book,  and 
nailing  the  little  packet  to  the  seat 
of  the  boat  mth  his  knife.  Then 
he  leant  over  towards  her,  where 
she  crouched  rather  than  sat,  her 
eye  fixed  upon  the  wares,  that 
struck  the  side  with  more  and  more 
yiolence. 

'  Nellie,  let  me  take  your  hand. 
My  darling,'  he  went  on,  holding 
the  cold  trembling  hand  firmly  in 
his  own,  '  it  will  not  be  yery  bad. 
Shut  your  eyes,  and  don't  watch 
the  water.' 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  told,  and 
bowed  her  head  on  her  knees, 
while  Oolwyn  sat  gazing  with  pale 
set  face  at  the  white  line  now  close 
at  hand.  The  sun  had  altogether 
gone,  and  it  was  almost  dark  ;  up 
above,  but  beyond  the  reef,  the 
gleam  of  the  lighthouse  was  now 
appearing  and  disappearing.  So 
they  sat  a  few  moments  waiting 
for  the  end,  while  the  darkness 
gathered,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
breakers  grew  louder  and  louder. 
Then  Golwyn  noticed  that  they 
were  getting  no  nearer.  EUul  the 
anchor  caught  1  No.  The  hope 
died  away  idmost  as  soon  as  con- 
ceived, and  he  saw  that  the  current 
was  carrying  them  no  longer 
straight  upon,  but  rather  across 
the  front  of,  the  reef,  and  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  It  gave  them  a  few  more 
minutes  before  the  end ;  the  strug- 
gle in  the  rough  water  might  last 
a  little  longer  than  in  the  foaming 
surge,  but  the  end  would  come, 
and  it  would  be  the  same.  He  did 
not  tell  Nellie  of  the  change.  She 
still  sat;  and  he  clasped  her  hand, 


trying  only  to  comfort  her  by  his 
presence,  until  he  saw  that  the 
boat  would  certainly  dear  the 
reef. 

'  We  have  passed  the  breakers, 
Nellie  3  but  we  are  going  into  the 
broken  water.  The  boat  must 
soon  be  swamped;  yet  we  may 
cling  to  it  for  some  time,  and  may 
possibly  be  saved  yet' 

She  looked  up  at  his  first  words 
with  a  white  quivering  face ;  but 
he  could  not  give  her  a  look  that 
told  of  hope.  When  she  saw  the 
white  foam  abreast  of  them,  and 
the  great  rollers  which  raised  the 
boat  up  and  down  like  a  cockleshell, 
and  hid  at  times  everything  from 
them  but  the  dim  gray  stretch  of 
heaving  water  and  the  revolyiog 
light  above,  she  shudderingly  said, 

*  Good-bye  1' 

Then,  with  the  faintest  pressure 
of  his  hand,  she  bent  her  head 
again  upon  her  knees. 

He  passed  one  arm  round  her, 
that  they  might  not  be  parted 
when  the  boat  went  from  under 
them — and  then  he  saw  that  they 
were  saved.  There,  there,  hardly 
two  hundred  yards  from  them,  and 
coming  down  through  the  gloom, 
looking  twice  its  size,  was  a  fish- 
ing-smack. The  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  had  observed  them  and 
their  signal,  and  given  the  alarm 
at  Boddam  Harbour ;  the  rescmng 
smack  had  stolen  up  on  its  errand 
of  mercy,  hidden  from  them  by 
the  breakers,  until  the  little  boat 
passed  beyond  the  latter.  Gol- 
wyn doubted  if  his  craft  would  ride 
until  the  other  came  up,  though 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  NeUie 
and  himself  afloat  But  he  was 
not  to  save  her  life.  The  little 
vessel  floated  bravely  until  the  other 
was  within  a  few  yards ;  then  Gol- 
wyn turned  to  his  companion. 

*  There  is  hope ;  there  is  life. 
Thank  God,  Nellie  I     Look  up !' 

She  did,  and  fainted ;  she  was 
but  a  woman,  after  alL 


*  ReaUy,  too  utterly — quite  !' 
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The  rescuers  pitched  a  rope  to 
them,  and  soon  they  were  safely 
on  board.  Nellie  reooyered  in  no 
long  time,  and  in  a  conple  of  honrs 
they  were  being  driven  back  to 
Peterhead  and  &eir  friends.  The 
road  was  difficult  and  the  drire 
long ;  and  Nellie  had  time  to  think 
with  a  shudder  of  those  great  gray 
rolling  wares  that  would  for  nights 
haunt  her  sleep,  and  with  height- 
ened pulse  of  the  man  who  had 
done  all  while  anything  was  to  be 
done,  and  then  had  sat  down 
brarely  and  calmly  to  face  death, 


thinking  only  how  he  might  com- 
fort the  girl  whose  hand  he  clasped. 
She  reminded  herself  what  had 
been  her  morning  thoughts  of  him 
with  a  sigh — and  a  blush.  The 
carriage  was  rolling  oyer  the  stony 
streets  of  Peterhead,  when  she 
leant  towards  him : 

'  I  told  you  not  to  ask  me  again, 
M.T.  Colwyn,  the  question  yon 
asked  this  morning.  I  did  not 
know  my  own  mind  or  you.  If 
it  will  please  you,  I  can  say  now 
I  do  love  you.* 

s.  J.  w. 


'  REALLY,  TOO  UTTERLY— QUITE  !' 


Ah,  bring  me  the  sunflower  and  lily, 
Let  me  live  in  the  glorious  sight ; 

Though  Philistines  say  it  is  silly. 
It  is  really,  too  utterly — quite  i 

Let  me  twine,  let  each  member  contorted, 
Show  visions  aesthetic  and  bright ; 

What  is  art  if  we  are  not  distorted, 
And  really,  too  utterly— quite  1 

Let  the  dull-faded  green  be  my  raiment, 
Relieved  by  no  touches  of  light ; 

We'll  talk  not  of  tailors'  repayment. 
For  we're  reaUy,  too  utterly— quite ! 

If  aesthetic  perfection  you  long  for. 
And  wish  for  a  bask  in  the  sight; 

In  the  Park  we  go  in  rather  strong  for 
The  really,  too  utterly-— quite  I 

*  Quite  too  too  P  you  hear  the  words  muttered ; 

Ah,  yes,  the  thing  here  is  quite  right. 
Man  and  woman  are  thoroughly  '  uttered,' 

And  are  really,  too  utterly— quite  I 


A  BATCH  OF  HOTEL-BILLS. 


BcARCBLT  less  deliGioiis  than  the 
feeling  of  enjoyment  daring  a  hard- 
earned  holiday  are  the  feeUngs  of 
anticipation  and  retroepect^  and  of 
the  two  perhaps  retrospect  is  the 
more  delightfcd.  Reality  too  of- 
ten shatters  the  Spanish  castles 
reared  hy  anticipation ;  tiiere  are 
elements  of  donbt  and  fear, 
anxieties  of  oalcalationi  qnalms 
about  weather,  in  the  process  of 
anticipation  which  hare  all  been 
banished,  solred,  and  dissipated  by 
the  time  retrospect  is  indulged 
in.  We  are  more  at  ease  in  re- 
trospect, and  can  fight  our  battles 
and  dream  our  dreams  nndistorbed; 
and  thus  it  is,  I  sappose,  &at  a 
batch  of  old  hotel-bills  brings 
memories  of  sunshine  and  storm, 
of  adrentures  and  petty  worries, 
of  bloodless  victories  won,  and  of 
ludicrous  defeats  suffered,  which 
are  especially  delightful  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  eye 
pines  for  change,  when  the  mind 
aches  for  relief,  and  when  the  body 
implores  a  rest  from  the  toil  of 
every-day  life. 

'  Hotel  du  Cheyal  Blanc,  Chan- 
tilly.'  Beading  this  heading  I 
am  carried  back  ten  years,  when 
trarelling  in  France  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is.  Hans 
and  Fritz  were  masters  of  the 
situation  when  I  put  up  at  the 
White  Horse  Hotel^  Ghantilly. 
Qo  where  one  might,  there  were 
Hans  and  Fritz — singly,  or  in 
pairs,  or  in  groups,  or  in  whole 
regiments.  Amongst  the  leafy 
alleys  of  the  old  forest,  fishing 
from  punts  in  the  waters  of  the 
White  Queen's  Castle  (not  the 
royal  building  of  Chantilly,  but 


that  little  double-turreted  box  of 
whidi  the  trareller  by  the  North- 
ern Bailway  gets  a  glimpse 
through  the  trees  as  he  crosses 
the  noble  yiaduct),  mooning  about 
the  walks  and  shmbberies  of  the 
chateau  itself,  blowing  trumpets, 
beating  drums,  and  performing 
stolid  CTolutions  on  the  famous 
racecourse,  swaggering  along  the 
streets,  drinking  and  smoking  at 
the  ca/is  and  buvdtea^  eyeiywhere 
Hans  and  Fritz.  Peace  had  been 
proclaimed,  it  is  true;  but  Elans 
and  Fritz  were  in  posseasion  until 
the  great  peace-ransom  had  been 
counted  out  and  paid  over.  The 
poor  landlord  of  the  Cheyal  Blanc 
was  at  his  wits*  ends.  The  *£tap- 
pen  Major*  was  at  the  castle;  but 
the  officers  of  the  Augusta  Fo- 
ment were  quartered  npon  him,  and 
held  their  mess  in  his  coffee-roonu 
They  paid  well  and  regularly,  he 
sud;  they  consumed  good  wine 
and  plenty  of  it;  but  he  was  a 
patriot,  and  his  poor  heart  burst 
to  see  Uie  lanky,  square-shouldered, 
spectacled  Teuton  officers  swag- 
gering and  elbowing  and  ol^mlrmg 
about,  indisputable  masters  of  him, 
his  house,  and  ereiything  in  it 
Of  course  I  was  pushed  away  into 
a  small  garret,  next  door  to  a  long 
officer,  who  appeared  to  spend  his 
nights  in  peHbrming  the  bayonet 
exercise  in  '  Beview  time,'  such  a 
clanking  and  a  stamping  did  he 
make.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
I,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
erents,  would  have  be^  salaamed 
to  as  a  milor,  before  whom  waiters 
were  mute  and  landlords  obse- 
quious,— ^that  I,  a  poor  British 
tourist  with  a  suit  of  dittoes  and  a 
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knapsack,  was  of  the  smallest 
imaginable  oonseqaence  in  the 
presence  of  these  sturdy  bronzed 
yictorsl  Iferer  did  Briton  feel 
less  Britannic  than  I  did,  walking 
abont  the  small  streets  of  Chan- 
tilly,  shonldered  into  the  kennel  by 
giants  in  bine  nniforms.  Yet,  let 
it  be  said,  nerer  did  conqnerors 
behare  better  than  did  these  Ger- 
mans at  Chantilly.  There  was  no 
bullying,  no  rioting,  no  extortion, 
no  dronkenness.  At  a  bit  of  a  row 
in  a  huvette  one  evening,  a  dra- 
goon corporal  handled  one  of  the 
waiters  rather  severely ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place  complained  to 
the  oflScer  in  command,  and  next 
morning  Herr  Corporal  receiyed 
twelve  blows  with  the  flat  of  a 
sword. 

One  day  I  sanntered  down  a 
favonrite  alley  of  the  forest,  and, 
deeming  myself  well  away  from 
Hans  and  Fritz,  lit  my  pipe,  and 
began  a  stady  of  trees  in  my 
sketchbook.  I  had  scarcely  been 
seated  ten  minutes  when  the  sound 
of  distant  song  smote  my  ear. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  not 
inharmoniously  blending  with  the 
twitter  of  birds  and  the  whisper  of 
the  breeze  through  the  leaves,  and 
soon  I  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  famous  Elizabeth  regiment 
march  past  me  in  full  force.  The 
men's  faces  were  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fatherland;  and 
although  their  uniforms  were 
patched  and  stained,  and  they 
themselves  white  with  the  dust  of 
many  nules,  there  was  an  honest 
pride  and  joy  on  their  faces  as 
they  rolled  forth  in  ponorous  bass 
the  soul-stirring  notes  of  the 
*  Watch  on  the  Rhine,'  which  the 
most  ardent  Teutonophobe  could 
not  have  helped  admiring. 

Kext  morning  mine  host  came 
to  me  with  a  rueful  countenance. 
He  was  .desolated,  he  said;  but 
lieuten^t  8tultz  of  the  Eliza- 
beths wanted  my  room.    Of  course 


I  had  to  go.  Quite  lately  I  re- 
visited the  Wliite  Horse  at 
Chantilly.  The  little  place  was 
itself  again,  and  English  jockeys 
were  exercising  thoroughbreds 
where,  a  few  years  back,  Uhlans 
and  Dragoons  caracoled  and 
manoeuvred.  There  was  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  the  Teuton  occu- 
pation save  a  half-effaced  inscrip- 
tion in  white  paint  on  a  stable- 
door  :  <  10  Mknner,  3  Pferde.* 
Mine  host  remembered  me,  and 
we  cracked  a  bottle  of  Beaune 
together  to  the  happier  times. 

Coach  travellers  of  the  old  days 
knew,  and  commercial  travellers 
of  the  present  know,  well  'The 
Bull  Inn  and  Posting  House,  Sit- 
tingboume,  Kent'  As  I  read 
this  heading  on  the  next  bill  I 
take  up,  I  call  to  mind  a  very 
pleasant  summer  week  in  Rent. 

We  were  on  a  cricketing  tour ; 
had  been  well  beaten  at  Canter- 
bury, splendidly  entertained  at 
ChUham  Castle,  soaked  to  the 
skin  but  victorious  at  Faversham, 
scorched  at  Gore  Court,  and  were 
at  Sittingboume  for  our  final 
match  at  the  Mote  Park,  Maid- 
stone. A  right  jovial  time  we 
had;  hard  healthy  exercise  all 
day  and  never-to-be-forgotten  soci- 
able evenings.  The  Bull  is  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  houses  of  call 
which  formerly  dotted  our  great 
highways,  but  now  that  their  vo- 
cation is  gone,  only  to  be  met  with 
here  and  there.  Commercial  travel- 
lers, as  a  rule,  are  the  monarchs 
in  these  establishments;  but  I 
rather  think  that  wherever  we 
went,  carrying  with  us  our  big 
appetites,  and  our  demands  for 
the  best  rooms,  we  ousted  them. 

What  a  breakfast  we  made  in 
the  quaint  old  coffee-room,  with 
its  time-stained  pictures,  its  cum- 
brous furniture,  and  its  latticed 
windows,  before  starting  on  our 
long  drive  to  Maidstone  1  And 
with  what  genuine  pleasure  do  I 
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look  back  to  that  driye  through 
some  of  the  fSairest  Bcenery  in  Kent ! 
The  irreyerent  manner  with  which 
we  treated  the  most  respectable  of 
rosticSy  the  refrainfl  we  sent  ont 
into  the  pare  summer  air,  the  halt 
at  the  little  half-way  alehoose  for 
the  horses  to  take  in  water,  and 
the  diiyer  and  onr  umpire  to  take 
in  something  stronger, — we  did 
not,  for  we  were  too  old  cricketers 
not  to  know  the  fatal  after- 
effSects  of  strong  ale  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning, — the  near  share  we 
had  of '  going  to  smash'  down  that 
steep  hill  wluch  leads  into  Maid- 
stone. These  and  a  score  of  other 
little  incidents  reappear  freshly  as 
I  look  at  the  Bull  Inn  bill  I  re- 
call with  pleasure  the  glorious 
day's  cricket  -  on  that  dutiful 
ground,  with  the  panorama  of 
wood,  hill,  and  dale  spread  at  our 
feet;  with  the  red  roofs  of  Maid- 
stone nestling  in  the  sunshine. 
Nor  do  I  foiget  the  driye  back  in 
the  calm  cool  eyening ;  the  yision 
of  chubby  children  cheering  us 
from  cottage  -  gates,  of  stalwart 
labourers,  trudging  homewards 
from  their  toil  in  the  broad  fields, 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at 
us  wonderingly  as  we  passed. 
Then  the  cool  bath  and  the  eyen- 
ing at  the  Bull  Keyer  did 
steaks  taste  so  ridily,  or  ale  re- 
semble more  nearly  the  nectar  of 
ancient  fable ;  and  neyer  did  ancient 
rustic  fingei^wom  spinnet  giye  out 
such  dulcet  tunes  as  when  the 
musician  of  the  eleyen  sang  the 
solos  of '  Georgia,' '  When  Johnny 
comes  marching  Home,'  and '  Auld 
Lang  Syne,'  and  we  made  the  old 
building  ring  with  our  chorus, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
^  commercials'  inditing  their  busi- 
ness letters,  and  much  to  the  de- 
light of  waiters,  ostlers,  and 
'brickies'  assembled  at  the  door. 
Next  day  we  went  our  different 
ways;  but  recollections  of  the 
Bull  at  Sittingbouxne    will    not 


easily  fade  from  any  of  our  me- 
mories. 

The  next  piece  of  paper  would 
not  be  deciphered  by  ten  Euro- 
peans in  the  City  of  London,  and 
I  haye  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
its  meaning,  saye  that  it  is  a  bill 
paid  by  me  some  years  back  at  the 
'  Bamboo  Stem'  tea-house  in  the 
Japanese  yillage  of  Miyanoshita. 

Eyery  yisitor  to  Japan  longs  to 
perform  one  feat — ^to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Peerless  Mountain, 
that  perfect  snow-white  cone  so 
familiar  to  us  by  the  scrolls  and 
lacquer -ware  of  Japanese  manu- 
facture. I  was  armed  with  the 
necessary  passport  declaring  that 
my  state  of  health  necessitated 
complete  change  of  ur  and  scene, 
and  after  three  days'  hard  walking 
arriyed  at  the  Httle  yillage  of 
Bubashiri  at  the  foot  of  the  moon- 
tain.  Preyious  to  turning  in  for 
a  good  night^s  rest^  I  secured  my 
supplies  of  wood  and  water,  and 
interyiewed  the  local  mayor.  He, 
haying  turned  my  pass  oyer  and 
oyer  and  entered  its  contents  in  a 
book,  informed  me  that  he '  thought' 
it  was  in  order.  Secure  with  this 
authority,  after  a  good  meal  I  lay 
down  between  the  quilts  which 
serye  as  beds  in  Japan,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep.  How  long  I 
slept  I  know  not;  but  when  all 
was  dark  and  quiet  I  was  awakened 
by  a  policeman  with  a  huge  lan- 
tern. I  angrily  demanded  his 
business.  With  much  gesticolatioa 
and  prostration  he  informed  me 
that  since  my  interyiew  with  the 
mayor  my  passport,  as  it  was 
copied  into  his  book,  had  been 
reexamined,  and  had  been  found 
incompleta  I  knew  that  a  yeiy 
strong  prejudice  had  always  existed 
amongst  the  Japanese  against  the 
ascent  of  Fuji- Yama  by  Europeans, 
and  I  knew  that  the  copy  of  my 
passport  was  as  incorrect  as  tiM 
oiiginal  was  correct ;  so  I  aasertied 
that  I  intended  to  go  up  the  i 
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tain,  and  defied  mayor,  police,  and 
all.  The  officer  listened  stolidly, 
then  represented  the  utter  folly  of 
my  attempting  resistance,  and 
furthermore  stated  that  his  orders 
were  to  escort  me  back  into  Treaty 
Limits  at  daybreak.  I  was  mad 
with  Texation  and  disappointment, 
bnt  the  tea-house  master  and  my 
ooolie  urged  me  for  my  own  good 
not  to  resist ;  so  I  dismissed  the 
officer  with — ^well,  a  remark,  and 
turned  orer  to  sleep. 

With  the  first  glint  of  Ught 
through  the  shutters,  I  was 
awakened.  I  breakfasted,  dressed 
myself,  and,  haying  paid  my  bill, 
saw  that  a  sergeant  and  half  a 
dozen  manikins  in  the  uniform  of 
his  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's 
Police  were  waiting  for  me  outside. 
On  country  duty  the  native  police 
wear  the  straw  sandals  of  the 
people ;  but  as  I  was  a  European, 
and  a  prisoner  of  rather  peculiar 
importance,  my  escort  were  shod 
in  ill-fitting  blucher  boots  of  the 
stififest  type.  My  plan  of  reyenge 
was  quickly  made.  Shouldering 
my  knapsack,  I  strode  off.  For 
some  miles  my  escort  kept  up 
yery  well;  but  as  the  sun  in- 
creased in  power,  and  the  roads 
in  roughness,  the  pace  at  which 
I  was  going  began  to  tell  upon 
them.  One  by  one  they  limped  and 
lagged  behind ;  then  one  took  off 
his  boots  and  slung  them  oyer  his 
back ;  then  another,  and  another, 
until,  by  the  time  we  had  done  ten 
miles,  the  sergeant  alone  had  stuck 
to  his  boots.  Poor  fellow  1  He 
limped  along  pluckily  in  the  greatest 
agony,  but  I  was  pitiless ;  I  strode 
on  at  four  miles  an  hour.  At 
last  he  gaye  in,  and  the  whole 
party  were  bare-footed ;  and  if  any 
of  my  readers  remember  the  road, 
they  will  sympathise  with  them. 
Still  I  went  on :  I  stopped  not  for 
refreshment;  the  midday  sun  came 
scorching  down,  the  stones  and 
boulders  cut  eyen  my  rough  shoot- 


ing-boots ;  but  my  cup  of  reyenge 
was  not  quite  full.  It  was  quite 
brimming  when  I  arrived  at  the 
'Bamboo  Stem'  tea-house,  within 
Treaty  Limits,  alone.  An  hour 
later  the  sergeant^  more  dead  than 
aUye,  turned  up,  and  during  the 
next  half-hour  the  poor  little  police- 
men one  by  one  came  dropping  in. 
Then  I  relaxed  into  mercy,  and 
ordered  a  good  meal  to  be  served 
to  the  martyrs  of  duty.  The  bill 
for  this  little  entertainment  is  the 
one  before  me ;  it  always  serves  to 
remind  me  of  my  complete  revenge, 
but  also  that  I  have  never  made 
the  ascent  of  the  Peerless  Moun- 
tain. 

A  little  bundle  of  bills  from 
Thames  -  side  inns  conjures  up 
memories  of  long  bright  summer 
days  passed  in  the  purest  of  air, 
amidst  the  most  characteristic  of 
English  scenery,  in  the  easiest  of 
costumes,  and  with  the  lightest  of 
hearts.  Memories  of  quaint  old 
hostelries,  with  funny  little  bed- 
rooms, and  bowers  of  fresh  sweet 
flowers,  and  lawns  dipping  into  the 
water;  memories  of  dehcious  early 
morning  plunges;  of  tremendous 
breakfasts ;  of  good  steady  work, 
so  diversified  by '  easies'  under  the 
great  trees  as  to  prevent  a  pleasure 
from  being  converted  into  a  toil; 
of  midday  meals  in  pleasant  mea- 
dows; of  more  work  until  the 
trees  and  foliage  made  deep  black 
shadows  on  the  river's  face.  Me- 
mories of  many  a  night  puU,  when 
lock-keepers  demanded  double 
fees,  and  inn-keepers  grew  surly 
about  being  turned  out  of  bed.  All 
these  memories,  and  a  hundred 
others,  remind  me  of  a  brief  period 
of  perfect  independence  and  com- 
plete freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  little  collection  reminds 
me  of  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
the  '  Garden  of  England'— Hythe, 
Eomney,    Lydd,    and    Rye    (0, 
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that  stretch  of  marsh  between 
the  two  last  places !),— straight 
through  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where 
the  men  are  stalwart  if  not  ami- 
able,  the  women  comely,  the  cher- 
ries and  apples  nnapproachable ; 
where  there  are  yet  old  manor- 
houses  with  moats  and  ayenaes 
and  gables,  stardy  and  strong  as 
when  they  were  bailt  by  men  with 
tronk-hose  and  loyelocks ;  timbered 
cottages,  long  deep  lanes  leading 
in  circles  to  nowhere,  village-greens 
and  typical  English  hamlets  nn- 
defiled  by  railways  and  untouched 
by  builders.  Goudhurst  and  Gran- 
brook  of  old  smuggling  repute, 
Horsemonden,  Tonbridge,  Seyen- 
oaks,  and  so  home.  And  doubly 
pleasant  it  is  to  associate  the  retro- 
spect of  sunny  days  and  sweet 
labour  with  uniyeisal  civility,  clean- 
liness, and  moderation  in  charges. 
A  bill  headed  'The  Grapes  Inn, 
Keigate,'  reminds  me  of  a  very 
enjoyable  *  outing*  with  that  crack 
Volunteer  regiment,  the  IdSth 
Middlesex.  We  had  but  little 
sunshine  and  plenty  of  snow,  al- 
though Easter  did  fall  late.  But 
we  had  plenty  of  good  hard  work, 


plenty  of  exposure,  and  half  a 
dozen  as  jolly  evenings  as  fall  to 
the  lot  of  most  men  to  remember. 
Tremendous  battles  we  fought  on 
peaceful  8nrrey  commons;  great 
excitement  we  produced  in  peace- 
ful Surrey  villages,  with  our  fifes 
and  drums,  our  mounted  officers, 
and  especially  our  real  ambulance 
wagon,  which  was  mistaken  for 
the  colonePs  private  carriage,  the 
regimental  larder,  and  all  sorts  of 
other  things.  To  be  sergeant  of 
the  guard  for  a  whole  night  after 
a  heavy  day's  work  was  a  little 
trying;  but  if  we  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  her  Majesty's 
line  regiments  in  smartness  and 
precision,  we  excelled  them  at  least 
in  cheerfulness  and  inteUigence. 

There  are  lots  of  other  hotel- 
bills,  but  the  length  of  my  paper 
warns  me  to  stop.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  remark  that  if  a  man  is  not 
an  artist,  or  does  not  keep  a  diary, 
there  are  few  pleasanter  aids  to 
the  remembrance  of  past  bright 
holidays  than  the  perusal  of  old 
hotel-bills,  that  is — ^and  it  is  an 
important  saving  clause— if  they 
are  not  heavy. 
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Miss  Dobmjer  was  persuaded  that 
Proyidenoe  had  speciallj  arranged 
her  drcamstances,  so  that  the 
hriogiDg  np  of  her  orphan  niece, 
Winifred  Grantham,  shonld  be  a 
crowning  sneoess.  What  could  be 
more  condnciye  to  a  subdued  and 
wholesome  frame  of  mind  than 
liying  within  the  shadow  of  that 
grand  old  cathedral?  What  in- 
fluences more  desirable  than  those 
produced  by  the  conyersation  of  a 
maiden  aunt,  and  the  intimate 
society  of  an  unmarried  Dean  and 
his  unmarried  sister  ? 

The  unmarried  Dean  bore  his 
perilous  position  meekly  and  calm- 
ly. He  was  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  when  in  the  pulpit  or  taking 
an  hour*s  exercise,  his  portly  form 
was  the  butt  for  an  artillery  of 
eyes  that  might  haye  made  sad 
hayoc;  he  was  not  unconscious 
that  his  pleasant  generality  of  con- 
Tersation  was  sometimes  met  by 
faint  sighs  and  reproachful  glances. 
Yet,  like  a  hero,  he  bore  it  all  and 
showed  no  sign. 

When  Winnie  Qrantham  had 
turned  eighteen,  there  was  no  al- 
teration in  the  bright  freedom  with 
which  she  had  from  childhood  in- 
vaded and  cheered  the  Deanery. 
So  sweet  a  yision  as  the  golden- 
haired  girl  could  not  bat  be  wel- 
come anywhere;  and  Miss  Dormer, 
from  the  serene  placidity  of  forty- 
four  years,  passed  in  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
actually  belieyed  that  her  darling's 
rosy  blushes  and  pleasant  excite- 
ment were  the  result  of  the  edify- 
ing conyersation  of  the  Dean  and 
his  sister.     Blessed  innocence  ! 

Now  you  see  the  Dean  had  a 
neighbour,  a  widow  lady,  who  was 

Holiday,  '8i. 


rejoicing  in  the  yisit  of  her  soldier- 
son,  Captain  Charles  Burnett 
This  gallant  young  officer  had  been 
amongst  the  many  braye  fellows 
who  left  England  not  so  yery  long 
ago,  and  had  the  misfortune  of 
emulating  the  exploits  celebrated 
by  the  rhyme  which  says, 

*  The  King  of  France  with  forty  thoosand 

men 
Drew  their  swords— and  put  them  back 
again!' 

And  chaflng  from  the  recoUeciion 
of  the  general  disappointment  he 
and  other  aspirants  for  British 
honour  and  glory  had  experienced, 
it  was  yery  soothing  to  haye  the 
quiet  of  his  mother^s  house  en- 
hanced by  many  pleasant  hours  at 
the  Deanery,  where  certainly  Win- 
nie's bright  face  was  not  the  least 
attraction. 

Miss  Dormer  objected  to  men  as 
a  dass.  She  thought  it  a  pity 
that  they  existed,  and  considered 
them  absolutely  unsafe  unless  clad 
in  ecclesiastical  garments.  This 
opinion  had  not  been  arriyed  at 
through  any  disappointment  atten- 
dant on  the  tender  passion ;  indeed, 
I  think  the  fact  that  neyer  had  her 
heart  been  assailed  nor  her  hand 
sought  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Miss  Dormer's  very  uncharitable 
yiews.  At  any  rate,  she  so  firmly 
adhered  to  them,  that  Winnie  was 
afraid  to  tell  her  aunt  what  had 
made  the  Dean's  house  so  charm- 
ing of  late ;  her  only  confidant^  a 
yery  safe  one,  was  her  dog  Punch. 

*  He's  very  nice,  isn't  he,  Punchie, 
darling?  always  met  with  an 
approving  wriggle  of  the  short  tail 
that  spoke  volumes. 

At  last  the  Dean  could  not  help 
noticing  that  more  than  common 
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interest  was  evinced  by  the  jonng 
people;  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
most  awkward  position  by  Having 
the  declaration  of  loye  made  at 
his  hoase,  and  being  asked  to 
farther  the  gallant  soldier's  snit. 

*  Qoodness  me  I  Why,  Winnie, 
what  made  yon  do  thisf  he  in- 
quired in  his  perplexity,  fixing 
his  glasses  on  his  nose,  and  staring 
at  Hie  blushing  face  before  him. 

*  I  didn't  do  anything  I'  faintly 
protested  the  young  lady. 

'  It  was  my  fault,  sir  !  Who 
could  help  it  f  ardently  explained 
the  suitor. 

The  Dean  would  hare  admitted 
the  truth  of  this  if  he  had  not 
been  terribly  puzzled. 

'  I  must  think  it  over.  Gro 
home,  Winnie,  and  tell  your  aunt 
Tm  coming  over  for  a  quiet  talk 
in  an  hour's  time.' 

Slowly  and  shamefacedly  Winnie 
walked  away  through  the  Deanery 
garden,  followed  by  Punch,  who, 
■8  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
allowed  his  tail  to  hang  down, 
and  an  expression  of  wretchedness 
to  pervade  his  appearance. 

They  went  home  the  longest  way 
with  much  the  air  which  distin- 
guishes naughty  children  who  have 
played  tniant  from  school,  and 
are  painfully  aware  that  they  will 
be  castigated  on  coming  before 
their  irate  parents. 

Having  gained  the  room  where 
Miss  Dormer  sat  in  a  softly-shaded 
light,  placidly  engaged  in  embroi- 
dering a  huge  sunflower  in  the 
centre  of  a  table-cover,  Winnie 
timidly  broached  her  subject^  feel- 
ing thankful  for  the  shade  which 
rendered  her  blushes  less  visible. 

'  The  Dean  is  coming  over  in  an 
hour,  aunt — I  mean  half  an  hour, 
to  have  a  quiet  chat  with  you.' 

'  Dear  me,  how  very  extraor- 
dinary  I'  exclaimed  Miss  Dormer, 
hastily  rising.  '  Are  you  sure  of 
what  you  say,  Winnie  1' 

*  Yes,  quite  sure ;  and,'  she  hur- 


riedly went  on,  '  I  think  the  Dean 
is  so  nice,  so  kind,  don't  you,  aunt? 

^  He  is  my  most  valued  friend,' 
replied  her  aunt  gravely,  and  look- 
ing more  and  more  mystified. 

'Then — then — please  do  what 
he  asks  you,'  blurted  out  Winnie, 
and  she  vanished  from  the  room, 
leaving  Miss  Dormer  more  tumul- 
tuously  overcome  than  she  ever 
remembered  to  have  been  before. 

Having  escaped  from  her  aunt's 
presence,  Winnie  retired  to  one 
of  her  favourite  retreats — a  cu- 
rious quiet  room  which  opened 
on  the  old  -  fashioned  garden. 
Here  she  presented  the  kitten 
with  a  saucer  of  milk,  and  sat 
down  on  the  window-sill  to  think 
over  matters.  Punch  occupied 
her  lap,  and  cogitated  the  pros 
and  com  of  the  situation  with  an 
earnestness  that  would  have  made 
him  the  best  of  advisers  if  he 
could  only  have  spoken.  Failing 
that,  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
bitten  somebody. 

Very  tenderly  the  Dean  man- 
aged his  explanations,  and  he  had 
much  to  bear.  The  shock  to  Miss 
Dormer  was  great ;  and  her  ex- 
citement made  her  express  such 
cruel  doubts  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  Dean  needed  all  his 
eloquence  and  the  exhibition  of 
some  personal  sorrow  to  convince 
Miss  Dormer  that  a  sex  to  which 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  belong 
was  not  without  its  redeeming 
points.  Then  the  good  lady  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  the  excep- 
tion which  proved  the  rule,  and 
that  soldiers  were  the  most  un- 
reliable beings ;  and  that  after  all 
her  care  of  Winnie  it  seemed  hard, 
very  hard  !  However,  he  was  so 
far  successful  that  Miss  Dormer 
requested  him  to  go  home  and 
fetch  that  beast  of  prey,  Captain 
Charles  Burnett,  that  she  might 
consider  him  and  his  aspirations. 

So  it  came  about  that  when  a 
manly  step,  which  she  could  not 
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hope  was  anything  better  than  the 
Dean*s,  approached  the  room  where 
Winnie  still  sat  in  the  window, 
Punch  looked  serioasly  disturbed ; 
and  when  the  door  opened  to 
admit,  not  the  Dean,  bat  a  hand- 
some broad-shouldered  young  man, 
Ponch  turned  his  back  (whether 
in  disgust  or  discretion  is  not 
known),  and  the  birds  in  the  gar- 
den whispered  to  each  other  Siat 
there  was  soon  to  be  a  wedding. 

^  What  did  auntie  say?'  asked 
Winnie  anxiously,  when  she  found 
her  mind  capable  of  interesting 
itself  in  common  mortal  things. 

*  Don't  clearly  remember — ^no- 
thing Tery  savage.' 

*  Was  she  angry  with  the  Dean  V 
'  She  did  not  yield  to  any  un- 
seemly exhibition  while  I  was 
present,  dear ;  but  you  see  I  was 
thinking  more  of  you  and  myself 
than  the  Dean;  and  when  she 
told  me  to  come  to  you,  of  course 
I  left  them  to  settle  the  rest 
Suppose  you  take  me  oyer  this 
jolly  old  garden.' 

It  was  by  no  means  disagreeable, 
strolling  in  shady  places  sacred 
from  the  yulgar  gaze  of  menials, 
and  chaperoned  by  that  indefa- 
tigable faithful  creature,  Winnie's 
dog.  Punch  thought  it  right  to 
go  with  them;  but  whenever  there 
wlM  a  pause  in  a  shadier  comer 
than  usual,  the  refinement  of  the 
animal  made  him  affect  to  be  in- 
terested in  botanical  specimens  as 
known  by  the  smell,  and  he  seldom 
gazed  curiously  on  the  lovers. 
Possibly  this  was  caused  by  jeal- 
ousy, as  hitherto  his  own  Hcks 
had  been  Winnie's  only  caresses. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
bursts  of  rapture  so  interesting  to 
two,  so  hideously  absurd  to  the 
world  at  large.  Captain  Burnett 
felt  his  arm  dutched  convulsively. 

'  Charlie,  I  hear  aunlie^s  voice 
dose  to  us  I' 


*  By  Jove,'  stopping  short  near 
an  arbour,  '  there's  the  old  Dean  1' 

Old  Dean,  indeed  I  The  arro- 
gance of  young  lovers  is  proverbial 
He  was  only  fifty,  and  she  was  for- 
ty-four— and  blushing  like  a  girl. 

'  This  accounts  for  the  simpUdty 
of  our  arrangements,'  whispered 
the  Captain,  in  high  amusement. 
<  What  an  old  fox  that  Dean  is !' 

And  then  the  birds  began  gos- 
siping again,  and  this  time  they 
announced  two  weddings. 

Scandal  always  gains  with  each 
telling ;  but  the  facts  were  these : 
The  force  of  the  arguments  he  had 
used  in  'favour  of  the  hopes  of 
another  couple  first  opened  the 
Dean's  eyes  to  the  thought  of  try- 
ing matrimony  for  himself;  and 
but  for  having  had  to  use  all  his 
persuasion  to  prove  to  Miss  Dor- 
mer that  'man  was  not  bom  to 
dwell  alone,'  and  that,  in  eonse- 
quence,  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  right-thinking  persons  to  help 
him  to  double  his  existence,  the 
kindly  Dean  would  never  have  dis- 
covered that  it  was  possible  for  a 
long  and  pleasant  friendship  to 
warm  into  a  tender  passion. 

*  Shall  we  both  be  married  to- 
gether, auntie?'  asked  Winnie 
mischievously. 

'0,  no,  my  dear!'  said  Miss 
Dormer  nervously.  *I  must  see 
you  well  out  of  my  hands  first ;  and 
I  could  not  attend  to  two  impor- 
tant matters  at  the  same  time.' 

'  Then,'  urged  the  Dean  mildly, 
but  firmly,  '  our  wedding  (a  quiet 
one)  shall  be  directly  after  these 
scapegraces  are  gone;  and  they 
can  return  from  their  travels  to 
find  us  at  home  in  the  Deanery.' 

'Capital!'  cried  Captain  Bur- 
nett, who  had  his  arm  round  Win- 
nie's waist,  and  was  delighted 
with  everything  just  now.  '  Three 
dieers  for  the  result  of ''  the  Dean's 
mediation  1" ' 
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On  the  line  of  nulroad  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  and  aboat  half-way 
between  Lyons  and  Valence,  lies 
the  pleasant  little  town  called  Tain. 
There  I  spent  a  delightful  vacation 
of  nearly  two  months,  September 
and  October  in  1879  ;  and  thence  I 
yisited  La  Lonyescq,  high  up  in 
the  Ard^che  Mountains,  of  which 
Tisit  I  may  write  another  time. 
All  the  circumstances  of  my  so- 
journ in  Tain  were  so  happy,  that 
memory  recurs  to  it  often,  and 
with  great  yiyidness  and  compla- 
cency. I  see  now  the  broad  and 
rapid  Ebone  as  it  speeds  between 
Tain  and  Toumon,  and  the  noble 
bridge  that  spans  it,  linking  the 
two  towns;  the  mountains  rising 
abruptly  from  the  rirer-bank  on 
the  Toumon  side  (the  right,  on 
tbe  way  to  Marseilles) ;  and,  half- 
way up  one  of  the  boldest  peaks, 
the  white  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dark  mountain-side,  nidied  in  a 
natural  cleft,  standing  alone,  with- 
out shrine  or  adornment,  on  the 
rocky  ledge,  as  though  it  had 
alighted  tibiere  from  the  sky,  and 
seems  to  gaze  contemplatively  and 
prayerfully  upon  the  river  running 
swiftly  below.  Tain  is  a  rather  dull 
and  unambitious  town ;  but  it  has 
its  notabilities,  its  diurch  and 
our^,  its  mayor  and  magistrates, 
its  cerde  (dub)  and  rampant  poli- 
ticians, and  its  important  railway 
station;  whereas  the  opposite 
and  rival  Toumon,  being  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  river  for  com- 
munication with  the  business  and 
political  world,  affects  a  staid  cha- 
racter, is  moulded  quite  on  the 
antique,  and  is  thoughtful  and  in- 


tellectual. Toumon  is  possessed 
of  a  very  fine  and  quite  famous 
university,  which  alone,  in  tiie 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants  and 
many  outsiders,  casts  in  the  shade 
all  the  material  and  commercial 
advantages  of  Tain.  All  the  great 
men  in  Tain  were  educated  m  Tonr- 
non,  entirely  or  partly;  so  that 
settles  the  question  of  their  riral 
pretensions  to  fame. 

I  must  tell  all  I  know  (which  is 
simply  what  I  saw  and  heard,  for  no 
book  supplies  one  tittle  of  my  infor- 
mation) about  Tain.  Like  most 
folks  possessed  of  pleasant  reminis- 
cences, I  fancy  that  the  world  atlarge 
is  deprived  of  an  essential  joy  until 
it  has  shared  them  with  me.  I 
intend  to  ramble  in  this  paper, 
because  simply  I  did  nothing  bat 
ramble  while  at  Tain ;  there  was 
no  system  whatever  in  my  proceed- 
ings there.  I  never  knew  what 
I  should  do  to-day,  or  where  be- 
take myself  to-morrow,  and  the 
whole  life  was  one  of  bright  acci- 
dents and  surprises.  Let  poetry 
moon  as  it  lists,  and  rave  about 
rock  and  dell  and  stream  and  other 
soulless  charms  that  claim  all  oar 
homage  and  our  ecstasies,  and 
merely  condescend  to  exist  for  us 
in  retum.  Scenes  are  chiefly  plea- 
sant to  me,  either  in  fact  or  in 
memory,  from  their  pleasant  per- 
sonal associations.  The  responsire 
warmth,  the  humour,  character, 
soul,  that  are  in  man,  and  in  man 
alone,  are  what  render  the  brightest 
scenes  delightfid  even  after  they 
have  passed  away  for  ever  frcfm 
the  sight,  and  make  the  bleakest 
aspects  of  Nature  charming. 

Country  towns  abore  all  possess 
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those  elements  of  attraction  we 
denote  by  the  term  'characters/ 
A  '  character*  is  made  up  of  origi- 
nality and  simplicity.  A  '  charac- 
ter* most  not  be  quite  yirtaons  nor 
Ticions,  nor  foolish,  nor  wise,  nor 
eren  strikingly  odd.  There  is  no- 
thing common,  and  nothing  re- 
markably nncommon,  in  a  '  charac- 
ter.' Yet  he  is  a  typical  being, 
bnt  typical  rather  of  what  we 
hare  often  fancied  than  what  we 
hare^  often  seen.  He  has  only 
individual  existence,  though  he 
belongs  to  a  class ;  but  the  class 
has  no  unity  except  in  our  mind. 
Each  'character'  in  real  life  is 
different  from  every  other  one,  and 
cannot  be  copied,  represented,  or 
reproduced  by  any  process.  Tain 
possesses  several  characters,  Tour- 
non  few  or  none.  There  will 
soon  be  no  more  'characters* 
within  the  sphere  of  modem  cul- 
ture. Human  nature  will  have 
lost  its  emphasis,  its  bouquet,  and 
any  one  man  will  do  as  a  study, 
if  such  a  study  be  worth  atten- 
tion, of  the  whole  human  family. 
What  a  prospect!  Imagine  the 
racy  Hermitage  of  the  valley  of 
Tain  and  Toumon  (how  my  palate 
exults  at  the  bare  thought  of  it !) 
assuming  the  thin  flat  flavour  of 
the  petite  vina  of  Bordeaux,  or  any 
flavour,  however  admired,  but  its 
own !  Welcome  the  bacchanal 
phylloxera  first !  Let  him  sip  the 
juice  in  its  spring  and  root  rather 
than  it  should  degenerate  and  lose 
'character.'  But  I  must  only 
wander  in  Tain,  not  in  ideas. 
First,  then,  let  me   call  forth 

Dr.   Q ,   my  host,   with   his 

amiable  spouse,  and  little  Joseph, 
the  single  sunray  of  the  house, 
white-haired,  dark-eyed,  babbling 
in  French  and  English  alternately, 
as  the  humour  takes  him,  or  per- 
haps as  the  father  or  mother  ele- 
ment predominates  in  him.  I  met 
the  doctor  first  in  a  far-distant 
and  far  dififerent  scene,  where  bleak 


cliffs  that  stem  the  North  Atlantic 
take  the  place  of  the  vine-mantled 
mountains  of  Ard^e;  a  rough 
and  stormy  sea  contrasts  with  &e 
placid  Rhone;  the  fisher's  ham- 
let, reeking  with  the  odour  of 
brine  from  the  ocean,  the  vintner's 
sunny  home,  with  its  perfume  of 
the  g^pe  and  its  wealth  of  the 
luscious  produce  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope. The  doctor  was  then  medi- 
cal officer  aboard  a  French  frigate 
of  the  line  on  the  Newfoundland 
station.  France  still  possesses 
there  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  and  has  a  protectorate 
over  her  fishermen,  who  ply  their 
trade  along  a  portion  of  the  coast 
for  a  season  of  the. year.  The 
visit  of  the  French  vessels  of  war 
to  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  the 
capital,  is  quite  a  yearly  event; 
mutual  compliments  and  salutes 
are  bandied  between  the  officials  of 
the  town  and  the  French  naval 
officers;  and  artillery  from  land 
and  sea  bellows  forth  signals  of 
peaceful  regard  that  sound  like 
threats  of  mutual  destruction. 
When  a  British  man-of-war  is 
present,  which  is  often  the  case, 
the  din  is  tremendous ;  and  till  the 
smoke  clears  away,  and  the  joyous 
pennants  are  seen  flying  in  upper 
air  over  smooth  and  stately  hulls, 
and  yards  manned  with  blue -jackets 
from  peak  to  mast  that  look  like 
gigantic  combs  with  teeth  turned 
upward,  till  this  magnificent  vision 
slowly  unfolds  itself,  the  mind  can 
imagine  nothing  but  havoc  and 
ruin  amid  the  waters  where  these 
monsters  thunder  and  roar  at  each 
other.  Yet  it  is  all  fun  and  friend- 
ship. These  yearly  visits  of  marine 
monsters  are  very  interesting  to 
colonial  life,  for  more  and  better 
reasons  than  the  ceremony  and 
festivity  that  attend  them,  or  for 
reasons  consequent  on  festivity,  and 
not  unconnected  with  matrimony. 
Ball  partnership  in  the  stiff  and 
stilted  society  of  European  cities 
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may  haye  no  practical  meaniog  or 
lesalty  just  as  it  is  devoid  of  all 
tme  spirit  of  enjoyment.  But  ball 
partners  in  the  colonies  very  often 
become  life  partners.  Say  what 
yon  will,  artful  and  artificial  beauty 
of  the  salon,  your  colonial  sister  is 
more  artful  than  you  from  her  very 
artlessness ;  and  whether  from  her 
charming  ignorance  of  the  ways  of 
high  life,  and  splendid  contempt 
for  what  is  unnatural  in  the  same, 
or  whether  from  the  very  tiatvete 
of  her  effort  (happily  unsuccessful) 
to  copy  those  ways,  or  from  that 
fresh  and  innocent  beauty  and 
grace  which,  like  your  spices,  you 
most  seek  in  the  colonies,  for  they 
do  not  grow  at  home ;  or  from  all 
these  together,  and  other  qualities 
requiring  a  nicer  perception  than 
mine  to  distinguish,  certain  it  is 
that  trained  and  tried  warriors  of 
the  army  and  navy  who  have  run 
the  gauntlet  of  famed  and  fashion- 
able beauty  in  the  most  select 
circles  of  Europe  unscathed,  fall 
disarmed  and  defenceless  at  the 
feet  of  the  colonial  belle,  not  in 
transient  admiration,  but  in  life- 
long and  lawful  homage.  I  speak 
of  Northern  colonies,  where  grows 
the  fair  plant  that  has  the  pride 
and  the  blush  of  its  mother  stock, 
besides  a  freshness  and  delicacy  ajl 
its  own. 

Doctor  G met,  wooed,  and 

took  off  with  him  to  his  home  in 
Southern  France  one  of  the  best 
and  sweetest  young  ladies  in 
N ;  one  who  realised  com- 
pletely the  charming  picture  of 
Virginia  while  adorning  it  with 
all  the  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments of  our  modem  life  and 
culture.  I  knew  her  well  for 
years  before  the  fatal  French 
frigate  arriyed,  saw  her  blossom 
from  girlhood  to  womanly  perfec- 
tion, and  from  first  to  last  recog- 
nised in  her  a  type  of  innocent 
gaiety  with  eyery  maiden  charm. 
It  was  long  since  I  had  seen  or 


heard  of  the  doctor  and  his  wife; 
but  I  knew  they  were  somewhere 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  being 
on  my  leisurely  way  to  Italy,  I 
procured  their  address  in  Paris. 
Hence  my  vibit  to  Tain,  where,  at 
last,  I  am  back  again. 

The  doctor  has  settled  down 
from  the  slim  and  trim  nayal 
officer  to  the  habits  and  appear- 
ance of  the  steady  country  prac- 
titioner. His  English  recollec- 
tions have  tinged  his  manner  and 
yery  figure.  He  retains,  of  course, 
his  Southern  complexion,  but  is  no 
darker  than  any  of  our  English 
gentlemen  of  Korman  desoent. 
He  wears  whiskers  d  VAnglaise, 
without  moustache,  and  with  bare 
chin ;  and  a  tall  hat — almost  the 
only  one  I  saw  in  the  place — and  a 
quiet  professional  dress,  and  he  is 
growing  portly.  He  is  a  dever 
man  in  his  profession,  a  splendid 
host,  a  thoughtful  and  affectionate 
husband   and  father,  and  so  no 

*  character.'     Mrs.  G 1  have 

described ;  she  has  lost  her  bright 
colour  and  rounded  form  to  a  great 
extent.  Ali,  the  wild  sea-breezes ! 
What  balm  and  beauty  of  sonny 
inland  clime  can  Blow  such  roses 
or  bleach  such  lilies  !  But  in  all 
else  she  is  the  gentle,  gay,  and 
winning  girl  of  years  ago.    Mrs. 

K ,  her   mother,  fives  with 

them,  and  sighs  all  day,  amid  tiie 
tranquil  beauty  of  her  home,  for 
the  ocean-rock  far  away,  where  all 
her  memories  are  enshrined,  and 
her  husband  and  many  children 
lie  asleep  beneath  the  rugged  fin. 
Is  it  not  true  what  I  said  about 
personal  associations,  affectionate 
memories,  binding  us  to  a  scene 
beyond  all  the  power  of  mere  sky 

and  landscape)  ShCyMrs.  K , 

has  all  to  render  happy  her  de- 
clining years  that  woman  could 
wish  for,  and  admits  this.  She 
spent,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
far-off  land,  a  life  of  many  trials 
and    bereavements    and  peculiar 
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afflictions^  and  was  trnly  'ac- 
quainted with  grief  throughout. 
Yet  she  yearns  all  day  long  after 
the  scene  of  her  sorrows,  can  lore 
no  other  place,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
retnm  there  to  die  of  the  luxury 
of  woe. 

There  is  hut  one  delightful  hoy 
in  France  for  me,  and  his  name 
is  Joseph.  'Monsieur,  comment 
Be  dit  9a  en  Anglais  V  This  was 
one  of  his  ways  of  having  fun  with 
me.  '  Why,  yon  imp,  you  know 
what  it  is  in  English  as  well  as  I 
do  !'  How  we  romped  in  the  gar- 
den, Joseph  and  1 1  How  we 
went  forth  each  morning  hand  in 
hand,  and  full  of  gravity  and  im- 
portance, with  hread-crumbs  to 
feed  the  fish  in  the  garden-foun- 
tain, the  ^p'fy  p'w'sons/  impossi- 
ble to  render  his  chirping  by  any 
letters  !  He  had  strong  English 
tendencies,  too — was  fund  of  the 
horses  and  everything  connected 
with  yard  and  stables ;  brave,  and 
rather  inclined  to  court  danger ;  fair, 
flaxen>haired,  and  northy  in  every- 
thing except  his  fierj-black  eyes. 
As  a  boy  Joseph  is  a  '  character :' 
he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  quiz,  fond  of 
puzzling  his  seniors,  full  of  quaint 
conclusions  of  his  own  on  all 
manner  of  things,  but  waiting 
times  and  seasons  for  revealing 
them;  he  can  be  a  thorough 
little  innocent,  or  a  thorough  little 
rogue,  aocordiug  to  whim,  but  is 
always  straightforward  and  hon- 
ourable and  sensitive  to  reproof. 

Outside  the  house,  in  the  town, 
and  chiefly  in  the  cercle  or  club, 
where  I  went  each  evening  with 
the  doctor,  the  true  'characters' 
were  to  be  met.  Let  me  first  try 
to  give  a  notion  of  a  cercle  in  a 
French  country  town.  The  cercle 
is  the  French  substitute  for  our 
dnb-room,  but  is  as  dififerent 
from  it  as  most  French  things  are 
from  English.  It  is  better  in 
many  respects,  and  falls  short  in 
others.    It  is  not^  like  some  of 


ours,  a  place  for  morose  silence 
and  moody  self-concentration,  but 
a  lively  chatty  place.  You  find 
all  the  leading  papers  there,  but 
they  are  not  used  as  curtains  to 
screen  a  reader  from  the  surround- 
ing company.  On  the  contrary, 
no  Frenchman  appears  able  to 
keep  his  news  long  to  himself. 
He  tells  it  first  in  every  lineament 
of  his  mobile  features,  then  blurts 
it  out  with  emphatic  gesture  and 
a  delighted  smile,  or  a  savage 
frown,  as  the  nature  of  the  news 
may  suggest.  ^Nevertheless,  in 
the  IVench  cercle,  however  hum- 
ble the  rank  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers— and  there  appears  great 
freedom  of  admission — a  decorum 
and  propriety  are  always  observed 
that,  I  believe,  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  alike  institution  among  Eng- 
lishmen. I  speak  here  of  a  country 
club-room,  such  as  that  of  Tain, 
where  every  class  in  the  town  was 
represented;  where  there  was  a 
'brasserie'  connected  with  the 
room,  and  billiard-tables  and  caid- 
tables  at  hand,  and  every  shade  of 
politics  admitted,  both  in  the 
papers  lying  on  the  tables  and  in 
the  members  who  read  them. 

This  cercle  was  strongly  Eepnb- 
lican  dashed  with  Radical;  but 
there  were  Legitimist  and  clerical 
organs  received,  and  some  mem- 
bers with  those  views  always  pre- 
sent Yet  I  never  heard  what 
might  be  called  a  dispute  or  con- 
temptuous epithet  Coffee  was 
used  by  nearly  all  in  their  after- 
dinner  visits ;  very  few  affected  the 
petit  verre.  Beer  (becoming  very 
popular  throughout  France)  of  a 
light  description  was  drunk  spar- 
ingly, and  not  much  smoking  in- 
dulged. In  fact  all  were  sober,  self- 
restrained  men.  It  was  amusing 
to  hear  those  whose  views  agreed 
get  together  and  discuss,  generally 
very  cleverly,  government  mea- 
sures. The  Church  comes  in  for 
a  wonderfully  large  share  of  re- 
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BtrictiTe  oercle  legisktioiL  Wbat 
18  to  be  done  with  the  cor^  if  they 
will  not  chime  in  with  the  raling 
ideas  is  a  great  topic  in  the  cercle. 
I  should  have  been  horrified  at 
their  pending  fate,  did  I  not  know 
well  tiiat  most  of  these  men  (the 
doctor  especially,  who  was  always 
moderate,  and  is  too  kind-hearted 
eyen  to  assnme  the  ferocity  of  a 
tme  Republican)  haye  intimate 
friends  amongst  those  same  cur^s, 
and  are  as  ^ely  as  not  to  open 
their  arms  to  the  first  cassocked 
figure  they  meet,  as  they  leaye  the 
club  with  wrathful  faces,  and  press 
him  to  their  hearts.  Many  of  the 
French — I  may  say  most  of  them 
in  the  country — who  haye  political 
opinions,  create  for  themselyes  an 
ideal  cure,  whom  they  hate  with 
fierce  malignity,  and  torment  him 
in  their  wrathfcd  fancy.  But  they 
are  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
real  cure,  whom  they  respect,  and 
cannot  help  respeoting,  for  his  sim- 
ple yirtues  and  blameless  life,  pre- 
sent to  their  yiew  and  open  to 
their  criticism  eyery  day  in  the 
year.  If  you  cite  him,  they  say, 
'  Ah,  oui ;  noire  cur^ — c'est  autre 
chose.'  Strange,  too,  that  the 
moment  the  ideal  cure  becomes 
realised,  or  eyen  remains  ideal,  in 
any  other  nationality  except  theirs, 
he  is  not  half  so  detestable — nay, 
may  be,  especially  if  English,  quite 
a  safe  companion.  This  was  the 
character  I  maintained  among 
them,  though  I  am  sure  that, 
except  for  the  gpreater  freedom 
(permissible  to  me  as  a  stranger, 
but  not  certainly  to  a  clergyman 
resident  among  them)  with  which 
I  mingled  with  them,  there  was 
nothing  in  my  manner  or  language 
to  sanction  or  harmonise  with  their 
anticlerical  opinions.  True,  I  was 
not  always  horrified  where  a  French 
deigjman  would  haye  been  horri- 
fied— either  because  I  did  not  be- 
lieye  there  was  substance  in  all 
this  froth,  or  because  I  was  ready 


always  to  admit  the  portion  of 
truth  and  reason  that,  in  my  ex- 
perience, is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  most  extrayagant  tirades.  I 
haye  always  belieyed,  too,  in  re- 
specting the  choice  and  judgment 
of  a  nation ;  and  as  a  Churchman 
adapting  myself  to  it  in  all  that  is 
purely  political,  and  making  allow- 
ance eyen  for  transient  encroach- 
ment in  the  heat  of  conflict  on 
our  grounds,  till  the  line  be  weU 
marked  under  the  new  system  of 
things.  Howeyer,  I  did  not  take 
it  at  all  as  a  compliment  to  my 
clerical  character  when  it  was  pretty 
publicly  declared  in  the  cercle  that 
as  a  cur6  I  was  just  the  man  of 
the  day;  and  I  doubt  strongly  that 
the  bishop  of  that  region  would 
haye  welcomed  me  into  his  diocese 
on  such  a  recommendation. 

The  principal  'character'  fre- 
quenting the  cercle,  or  dwelling 
in  Tain  itself,  was  an  old  gentle- 
man whom  I  find  recorded  in  my 
notebook  as  the  *  gourmand.'  In- 
deed, I  belieye  I  neyer  knew  his 
real  name,  nor  aedLed  it,  though  he 
is  quite  a  notable  and  wealthy  per- 
son in  Tain,  and  we  met  eyeiy  day, 
and  were  on  most  intimate  terms. 
This  gentleman  is  a  politician  of 
the  Danton  school;  in  language^ 
at  least,  a  ferocious  and  blood- 
thirsty Republican;  in  manner  a 
rough,  but  really  kind-hearted  and 
hospitable,  man ;  but  all  his  other 
tastes  and  fancies,  eyery  energy  of 
his  miod  and  will,  centred  in  one 
ruling  passion,  la  gaurtnandise. 
He  was  a  politician  only  by  fits 
and  starts,  a  gourmand  always;  a 
reyolution  in  Goyemment  had  no 
interest  for  him  in  comparison  with 
the  turning,  at  the  right  moment, 
of  a  mutSe  de  poidets;  and  I  nera 
knew  him  once  to  enter  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  any  kind  without  either 
beginning  or  ending  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  last  effort  in  the 
cuuine.  He  was  certainly  neariy 
seyenty  years  of  age,  yet  neyer 
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i^parent] J  gaye  a  passiiig  thought 
to  anything  except  eating.  Not 
a  losdoDS  article  for  the  table 
could  be  exposed  in  any  window 
or  on  any  stall  in  Tain  but  he 
knew  of  it,  hnng  over  it,  cooked  it 
in  fancy  or  reality  if  it  promised  a 
sacoessfnl  effort  of  his  art.  I  met 
him  oyer  and  oyer  again  on  his 
retamfrom  one  of  his  expeditions, 
and  enjoyed  the  racy  enthusiasm, 
the  downright  poetry,  of  his  de- 
scriptions of  a  fresh  tongue,  a  new 
sort  of  sausage,  a  specially  tempt- 
ing fowl  or  turkey,  he  had  seen  in 
his  morning  rounds.  Indeed,  he 
was  rarely  to  be  met  without  some 
article  for  the  table  hanging  from 
some  part  of  his  person ;  he  neyer 
carried  a  basket  or  satchel — 0  no, 
he  loyed  to  parade  his  treasures, 
to  expatiate  on  them  in  the  public 
thoroughfare,  to  halloo  to  any  ap- 
preciatiye  person  across  the  street, 
or  in  the  distance,  and  beckon  him 
near  to  inspect  his  purchase.  No- 
thing, howeyer,  gratified  him  more 
than  ayisit,  not  in  the  sacred  hours 
of  cooking,  but  after,  when  he  pro- 
duced the  fruit  of  his  skill  in  all 
theglory  of  transformation;  pointed 
out  the  mottled  marble,  so  regular, 
80  softly  subsiding  into  red  and 
white  tints,  in  a  sausage ;  the  rich 
seaweed  colour  of  his  last  pdtS  de 
/ate,  the  dome-like  spring  of  his 
chicken -pie.  And,  to  giye  him 
his  due,  he  was  not  ayerse  to  your 
exercising  your  judgment  and  pro- 
nouncing approval  by  the  use  of 
other  senses  than  the  eye.  But 
then  this  was  to  be  done  in  com- 
pany, after  each  appointed  guest 
had  paid  due  homage  to  his  art  by 
individual  criticism.  Then  it  was 
his  custom  to  say,  with  that  depre- 
datory shrug  of  his, '  Ah,  well,  you 
like  this ;  but  it  is  nothing.  So- 
and-so,  this  or  that  sauce  or  sea- 
soning, did  not  turn  out  as  I  ex- 
pected; but^  all  the  same,  you 
shall  try  it  A  few  fellows  (N*— 
and  N —  and  N — ,  yon  know,  and 


a  few  others)  are  coming  out  to 
my  little  place' — a  cottage  and 
vineyard  outside  the  town — *on 
Thursday.  L'Jumneur  de  voua  y 
voir^  eh?  You  shall  taste  this 
pati ;  and,  O,  I  have  hit  on  such 
a  salad  !  Jamais,  jamais,  je  vous 
assure^  <bc. 

I  dined  with  him  several  times, 
in  company  with  the  doctor  and 
all  the  notables,  at  his  *  little  place;' 
and  I  can  truly  state  that  nowhere 
has  it  been  my  lot  to  meet  better 
company,  or  to  eat  a  better  dinner 
in  a  sweeter  spot.  No  gaudy 
salon  or  cribbed  and  confined  cot- 
tage-parlour for  the  'gourmand.' 
O  no,  by  no  means !  In  the  gar- 
den— trellised  and  arched  all  over 
with  vines,  and  impervious  to  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  any  influence  but 
the  delightful  breeze  stealing  in 
and  rustling  the  leaves  with  a 
sound  of  silk,  and  carrying  with  it 
the  perfume  of  the  ripened  grapes 
— ^there  was  laid  the  long  table 
with  its  spotless  white  cloth  and 
rustic  chairs  set  around  it.  Near 
by  another  smaller  table  equally 
white,  whereon  stood  great  columns 
of  clean  plates,  and  a  regiment,  a 
whole  brigade,  of  long-necked  bot- 
tles, erect  and  silent,  but  meaning, 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  old 
Hermitage ;  for  this  is  the  country 
of  Hermitage,  and  all  of  them  who 
are  any  way  comfortable  have  lots 
of  it  grown  old  in  their  cellars. 
They  don't  send  it  all  away.  O 
no,  they  like  their  native  juice  too 
well  for  that !  The  '  gourmand' 
is  now  in  his  glory.  He  is  almost 
blind,  and  wears  double  -  lensed 
glasses  of  a  bright-blue  tinge ;  he 
is  in  a  clean  blouse.  Every  one 
knows  he  can  don  the  best  broad- 
cloth if  he  chooses ;  but  he  de- 
spises fashion  and  display,  except 
on  the  table.  He  wears  an  old 
white-felt  hat,  which  he  keeps  on 
all  the  time  of  dinner;  any  one 
else  may  do  the  same  with  his  own 
hat  if  he  likes.     *  Perfect  liberty, 
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messienn;  eojoj  jonraelves;  life 
was  made  for  enjoyment ;  aooom- 
modate  yoDrselves  to  enjoyment  in 
erery  poesible  way,  and  as  best 
suits  yonr  ease  and  comfort.  Vive 
la  joieP  So  the  hospitable  old 
reprobate  begins.  We  commenced 
with  a  famous  salad,  either  because 
it  was  famous,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced so  to  proTC  our  qualifica- 
tions for  the  rest  that  was  to 
oome,  or  because  it  is  the  fa- 
shion in  Tain.  At  all  erents, 
I  never  shall  forget  the  judicial 
silence  that  reigned  during  the 
consumption  of  this  delicacy ;  the 
frequent  pauses,  with  eyes  raised 
to  the  sky  and  head  in  attitude  of 
listening,  as  it  were,  to  the  relish 
of  the  spicy  esculent;  the  inter- 
rogative glances  addressed  to  each 
in  succession  from  behind  the  blue 
spectacles,  but  commanding  silence 
for  the  present,  till  due  time  were 
given  for  a  thorough  test;  the 
mingled  modesty  and  triumph 
with  which  the  host  received  the 
clamour  of  applause  that  signalled 
the  consumption  of  the  dish ;  the 
royal  wave  of  the  hand  at  last, 
deprecating  the  expected  praise, 
but  trembling  withal  in  exultation, 
while  the  tongue  essayed  to  pro- 
nounce the  usual '  Ce  n'est  rien' — 
*  That  is  nothing,  gentlemen ;  a 
poor  affair' — *  XJne  autre  fois,'  &a 
It  was  rich,  the  scene  as  well  as 
the  salad.  After  this,  the  deluge 
— of  viands,  of  wine,  of  conversa- 
tion. They  were  a  clever  lot  of 
men;  a  young  lawyer  especially 
clever,  who  descanted  on  the 
French  law  of  inheritance  as  com- 
pared with  the  English,  and  de- 
fended, as  I  thought  it  could  not 
be  defended,  the  system  of  parti- 
tion of  property  among  the  chil- 
dren. He  was  excellently  well 
read  in  history — which  I  believe  is 
not  the  case  with  all  even  of  our 
best  lawyers — and  was  thoroaghly 
eloquent  and  interesting  in  all  he 
said.     We  drank  the  I^public ;  1 


among  the  rest  without  a  qualm, 
for  I  believe  it  was  the  only  thing, 
with  all  its  wrong  doings,  to  save 
France  in  her  late  crisis.    And 
we  were  all  thoroughly  amiable 
and  peaceful,  if  not  agreed  upon 
all  points;  and  we  fdt  the  full 
force  of  the  Napoleonic  words  that 
at  length  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  our  host :  '  Messieurs,  je  suis 
content,  tres  content'     He  meant 
with  us,  and  with  the  euisinB  also; 
for  his  content  flowed  from  oars, 
and  ours  from  the  dinner,  and  all 
together  from    the  noble  art  to 
which  he    devoted   his   declining 
years.     Ah,  the  old  'gourmand,' 
will  he  ever  raise  his  thoughts 
above  that  fat  paunch  of  his  ?    I 
fear  not     True,  he  is  not  a  mere 
glutton   or  sensualist.     He  is  a 
student,  an  artist,  an  enthusiast; 
but  his  art  is  a  passion,  and  the 
passions  of  old  age  are  incurable. 
Of  course  he  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
our  sense  of  the  word.     He  is  a 
wealthy  man  and  a  respected  nun, 
and  well  conducted — ^fitto  be  mayor 
or  grand  juror,  or  what  you  will, 
except  cure.     But  he  is,  all  the 
same,  a  cynical  old  infidel,  who 
will  not  even   discuss  principles, 
but    simply    chuckles    them   out 
of  the  way.    Then  he  uses  fright- 
ful language  at  times  with  per- 
fect   sang-froid^  and  without  a 
particle  of  emotion.     Indeed,  his 
favomite  epithets  are  quite  mean- 
ingless, and  only  used  from  shea 
truculence,  and  because  they  have 
a  bad  sound,  and  he  seems  quite 
disposed    to  exchange  them  for 
woree,  if  worse  existed.     One  oi 
his  pet  bad  words  is  an  Eoglidi 
word  Frenchified;   the  worst  we 
have,  perhi^  but  it  has  a  sweet 
benediction  till  it  gets  the  French 
roll  between  the  teeth  of  this  o\A 
sinner.     It  is  a  noun  too,  but  he 
uses  it  as  an  adjective  and  an 
interiection,  and  so  can  bring  it 
into  his  talk  whenever  he  wishes, 
or  repeat  it,  as  he  does,  when  not 
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engaged  in  talking,  for  mere  de- 
light in  its  badness.  He  has  no 
children  and  no  wife — that  is,  his 
wife  is  a  silent^  unseen,  deyont 
woman,  and  does  not  connt  for 
him.  Thej  seem  perfect  strangers 
to  each  other,  mentally  and  so- 
cially. He  is  from  very  natare  an 
old  bachelor,  lives  as  such,  and 
glories  in  it  He  is  a '  character,' 
not  withoat  some— shall  I  say  7 — 
good  points ;  bat,  after  all,  not  a 
nice  '  character/ 

The  doctor's  family,  brothers 
and  sisters,  over  the  way  in  Toar- 
non,  are  nice  people.  I  won't  say 
'characters;'  for  nice  people,  in- 
dustrious, kind,  accomplished,  sen- 
sible people,  are  never  'characters.' 
The  eldest  brother  owns  a  large 
mill  outside  Tain;  he  has  ^e 
finest  stock  of  poultry  of  all  sorts 
there  I  ever  saw.  And  many  a  time 
we  went  out  of  an  evening,  clutched 
a  fat  fowl  for  supper ;  and  it  was 
good  to  see  the  doctor  himself  in 
his  white  shirt-sleeves  prepare  a 
delicious  sautee  de  poulet  He  is 
as  good  a  cook  at  a  dish  like  that 
as  the  'gourmand'  himself.  I  fancy 
he,  too,  has  rather  a  penchant  for 
the  art ;  for  it  was  quite  a  matter 
of  choice  with  him  to  attend  to  the 
cuieine  on  these  occasions.  These 
little  evening-parties  were  delight- 
ful, rendered  so  by  the  thorough 


family  feeling  between  us  all,  and 
by  the  presence  and  influence  of 

Mrs.  G ,  Mrs.K ,  and  the 

doctor's  sisters,  all  perfect  in  lady- 
like manner  and  sentiment.  To 
them  also  were  due  the  flowers  that 
decked  the  board,  the  sprightly 
chat  and  repartee,  the  permitted 
cigarette  with  our  coffee,  so  sweet 
and  soothing  because  permitted, 
and  because  of  the  consciousness 
of  their  enjoying  our  enjoyment  of 
it  Then  the  rattle  home  with 
carriage  and  horses  yoked  with 
those  preposterous  collars,  with 
hames  ending  in  a  pair  of  horns  a 
yard  long,  and  hung  all  round 
with  bells  of  divers  shapes  and 
sounds.  We  sang  to  their  music 
as  we  went,  glees  and  barcarolles 
in  French  and  Italian,  and  Joseph 
screamed  with  delight  Other 
evenings  we  spent  at  home,  alter- 
nating between  Tain  andToumon, 
amid  flowers  and  feasting,  quaffing 
rare  old  Hermitage,  enjoying  choice 
music,  one  of  the  doctor's  sisters 
being  a  musician  of  the  first  order, 
and  he  and  all  of  them  good  ama- 
teurs. So  no  wonder  if  Tain  and 
Tournon  are  sweet  to  my  memory, 
and  that  my  very  dearest  wishes 
and  feelings  are  enshrined  in  the 
twin  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  Khone. 

B.  V.  H. 
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Railway  traTelling,  with  all  its 
manifold  adyantages,  can  hardly 
be  said,  in  England  at  least,  to 
promote  sociability.  Beyond  an 
occasional  -frigid  interchange  of 
newspapers,  or  an  inqniry  couched 
in  more  or  less  polite  terms  respect- 
ing the  opening  or  closing  of  win- 
dows, people  are  apt  to  regard 
their  fellow-passengers  in  the  light 
of  nnavoidable  nuisances  and  in- 
truders on  their  privacy,  whose 
presence  they  are  compelled  to 
undergo,  but  with  whom,  save  the 
purchased  privilege  of  occupying 
seats  in  the  same  carriage,  they 
have  absolutely  nothing  in  common. 
It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  pre- 
valent idea  that  the  majority  of 
travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  as- 
suming a  stifTness  of  manner  and  a 
studied  indifference  of  tone  wholly 
foreign  to  their  usual  demeanour, 
and  even  of  seeking  refuge  in 
simulated  drowsiness,  from  sheer 
apprehension  of  being  betrayed 
into  conversation  with  their  neigh- 
bours. There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the 
truth  of  this  axiom  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

My  destination  being  a  small 
station  on  the  Brighton  line  ignored 
by  the  express,  I  took  my  seat  re- 
signedly in  a  slow  afternoon  train, 
dragging  its  weary  length  from 
Victoria  to  London-super-Mare, 
and  requiting  as  much  time  for 
the  single  trip  as  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  double  jour- 
ney. Finding  myself  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  a  smoking 
compartment,  I  lit  my  cigar,  and 


was  soon  engrossed  by  the  last 
number  of  Punch  until  we  reached 
Croydon,  where  the  door  of  the 
carriage  suddenly  opened,  and  an 
individual  unencumbered  with  lug- 
gage stepped  briskly  in.  The  new- 
comer was  a  little  man,  apparently 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  bat 
hale  and  wiry,  with  bright  tvrink- 
ling  eyes  and  a  singularly  shrewd 
countenance;  he  was  evidently 
disposed  to  be  communicative,  for 
before  the  train  had  left  the  station, 
he  volunteered  an  observation 
about  the  weather,  to  which  I  re- 
sponded de  mon  mieux.  Presently, 
glancing  at  the  paper  I  held  in  my 
hand,  he  abruptly  asked  me  if  I 
had  read  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's 
history  of  that  periodical  in  Lon- 
don Society,  and,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  informed  me  that 
Alfred  Bunn's  Word  with  Punchy 
the  cost  of  which  was  originally 
threepence,  had  lately  been  priced 
in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  fifteen 
shillings. 

*•  Poor  stuff  it  was,'  he  went  on; 
'but  they  didn't  like  it  at  head- 
quarters, I  can  tell  you.  Did  you 
ever  know  that  Bunn  was  fond  of 
cultivating  what  Keeley  called  the 
'<  conundidrum"  t  Here  is  one  he 
wrote  one  morning  when  I  was 
sitting  with  him  in  his  room  at 
Drury  Lane :  ''  If  a  mermaid's  locks 
could  speak,  which  of  Milton's 
works  would  they  name?"  D'ye 
give  it  upl  "  Comb  us  r  Ah,'  he 
continued,  after  a  moment's  pauses 
'many's  the  smart  thing  I  have 
heard  in  my  day  ;  but  of  all  the 
ready  wits  I  ever  came  across,  not 
one  could  hold  a  candle  to  Hook. 
Poor  old  Theodore !  the  last  time 
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I  saw  him  was  at  bis  place  at 
Falham—Egmont  Villa  they  called 
it — I  was  then  a  youngster  about 
town,  and  most  of  bis  stories  have 
slipped  my  memory ;  bat  I  remem- 
ber one  which  is  worth  repeating. 
Hatchett  (of  the  White  Horse 
Cellar,  yon  know)  had  asked  him 
to  dinner  in  a  friendly  way,  and, 
before  they  sat  down,  began  to 
make  excuses  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  fare.  "No  apologies,  my 
good  fellow/'  said  Hook ;  '^  what 
can  one  expect  from  a  Hatchet  but 
Achopr' 

'  Redhill,  Reigate  I'  shouted  the 
porters,  as  my  fellow-trayeller  con- 
cluded his  anecdote,  and,  extract- 
ing from  his  coat-pocket  a  meer- 
schaum of  capacious  dimensions, 
proceeded  leisurely  to  fill  it  from 
a  sealskin  tobacco-pouch. 

'  I  daresay  you  think  me  an  odd 
fish,'  he  obseryed,  when  his  pipe 
was  fairly  alight,  *  but  you  mustn't 
judge  by  appearances.  I  happen 
to  be  in  a  talkative  humour  to- 
day ;  but  as  a  rule  I  am  remarkably 
reserved,  especially  with  strangers.' 

I  thought  of  the  barber  in  the 
Arabian  Nights^  and  of  Charles 
Maurice's  'Parleur  etemel,'  but 
said  nothing. 

'  That  is,'  he  added,  correcting 
himself,  '  when  I  have  more  than 
one  listener.  Two  are  company, 
three  are  none,  has  always  been 
my  maxim.  Do  you  see  the  inn 
by  the  roadside  on  your  left,  going 
up  thehilll' 

I  saw  nothing  but  the  approach 
to  the  tunnel,  and  told  him  so. 

'  Never  mind,*  he  replied,  *  it  is 
there,  or  was  a  year  or  two  ago. 
When  this  line  was  opened,  I 
stayed  there  a  couple  of  days  with 
an  old  chum  of  mine ;  and  while 
we  were  sitting  over  our  wine — 
deuced  good  wine  it  was  too  1 — ^the 
conversation  chanced  to  turn  on 
the  theatre,  a  favourite  subject 
with  me.  Ah,'  said  my  friend, '  I 
was  a  great  playgoer  when  I  left 


college,  and  once  I  was  smitten 
and  regularly  done.  You  remem- 
ber— ^no,  I  won't  mention  names ; 
but  when  I  tell  you  that  the  lady 
in  question  was  the  most  fasci- 
nating creature  and  the  sweetest 
ballad-singer  that  ever  trod  the  f<^ 
London  boards  in  our  time,  you 
will  guess  easily  enough.  Well, 
it  was  what  the  young  fellows  now-  '  i 
adays  call  a  decided  case  of  spoons  /  ^ 

with  me,  and  I  couldn't  rest  until 
I  had  by  some  means  let  her  know 
it.  I  was  a  mere  lad  then,  but  I 
had  an  instinctive  idea  that  it 
would  never  do  to  present  myself 
empty-handed ;  so,  being  in  funds 
just  then,  I  went  to  Eundell  & 
Bridge's,  the  fashionable  jewellers 
in  those  days,  and  selected,  on 
approval,  two  of  the  handsomest 
bracelets  they  had  in  their  shop, 
which  I  took  away  with  me  after 
paying  a  round  sum  by  way  of 
deposit  Armed  with  these  and  a 
flaming  epistle,  in  which  my  in- 
namorata  was  requested  to  choose 
whichever  ornament  she  considered 
most  becoming  to  her,  I  posted  ofif 
next  morning  to  her  residence  in 
BelgraWa,  then  comparatively  a 
desert;  and  on  my  arrival  delivered 
letter  and  parcel  to  a  very  smart 
waiting-maid,  who  carried  them  up 
to  her  mistress  while  I  awaited 
the  result — I  need  not  say  how 
impatiently — in  the  entrance-hall. 
In  a  few  minutes — ^hours  they 
seemed  to  me — a  door  opened  on 
the  floor  above ;  I  hailed  the  sound 
as  a  summons,  and  had  already 
one  foot  on  the  staircase,  when  a 
voice,  the  rich  contralto  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake, 
arrested  my  steps.  I  listened,  and 
heard,  in  an  awfully  distinct  tone, 
the  following  deathblow  to  my 
hopes:  <' Tell  the  young  gentleman 
I  shall  keep  bothy  and — show  the 
young  gentleman  out !" 

'Yes,'  pursued  my  companion, 
after  he  had  sufiidently  chuckled 
over  this  reminiscence,  'she  was 
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a  charmiDg  actress,  and  the  best 
Lady  Teazle  I  ever  beheld.  To 
see  her  aod  Farren  together  was 
indeed  a  treat  Talking  of  the 
''cock  salmon''  reminds  me  of  a 
starring  expedition  he  made  to 
Brighton  many  years  ago;  the 
theatre  was  then  jointly  managed 
by  one  of  the  innnmerable  Vinings 
and  a  dentist  of  the  name  of  Bew. 
The  latter  seldom  interfered  in  the 
ordinary  arrangements,  leaving  all 
minor  details  to  his  more  experi- 
enced partner;  bat  on  important 
occasions,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  he  liked  to  be  consulted. 
Farren  had,  of  course,  been  playing 
Secret  ServicSy  Uncle  John,  and 
Nicholas  Flam  ;  and  had  a  fancy 
for  winding  up  with  Coddle  in 
Married  Life,  but  doubted  whether 
it  could  be  done  with  a  single  re- 
hearsal. Yining  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  suggested  a  repetition 
of  the  pieces  already  given.  "  Pooh, 
pooh  1"  cried  Bew ;  "  one  rehearsal 
will  be  ample;  take  my  advice, 
and  have  it  out  at  once  !"  *'  Are 
you  quxle  sure,  Mr.  Bew,"  said 
Farren,  in  his  dry  way,  "  that  you 
are  not  confounding  a  comedy  with 
a  tooth  r ' 

Here  the  narrator  paused  for 
breath,  and  at  the  same  moment 
our  train  glided  slowly  into  the 
station  of  Three  Bridges.  When 
we  were  again  in  motion,  he 
abmptly  inquired  if  I  remembered 
old  Tayleurej  the  ex>comedian  and 
theatrical  print-seller  1  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  *  A  queer  fel- 
low, my  dear  sir,  full  of  anecdote, 
and  never  so  happy  as  when  in- 
duced to  gossip  about  his  early 
days.  He  never  entirely  got  over 
his  disappointment  at  having  failed 
to  hit  the  taste  of  the  town  as  a 
comic  actor ;  and  I  recollect  going 
into  his  shop  opposite  St.  Martin's 
Church  one  afternoon,  and  finding 
him  hobbling  about  in  a  pair  of 
list-slippers,  for  in  his  latter  years 
he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  **Ah^ 


sir,"  he  said,  alluding  to  his  pet 
grievance,  "they  wouldn't  have 
me  then,  but  they  would  now,  I 
warrant  you.  I'm  terribly  mis- 
taken," he  went  on,  holding  out 
his  foot^  "  if  that  wouldn't  remind 
them  oi  List-on;  it  would,  sir — ^not 
a  Douht'OnH !" 

*  You've  been  at  Lewes  V  con- 
tinued the  indefatigable  old  gen- 
tleman, wandering  from  one  topic 
to  another  in  what  Mr.  Pelham 
terms  a  very  *  rudderless'  manner. 

*  A  town  to  be  avoided  on  the 
5th  of  November,'  I  answered, 
'  by  those  who  object  to  squibs  and 
crackers.' 

'Exactly.  Well,  a  few  miles 
from  there  is  a  country  house ;  and 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  legibly  written 
and  hanging  over  the  fireplace  like 
a  scriptural  text,  is  a  really  sen- 
sible maxim : 

"  Naethiiig  to  be  done  in  haste  bat  the 
gripping  o^JUasT 

Not  far  from  there  used  to  live 
poor  Tommy  Patcham  (Patcham 
wasn't  his  real  name,  but  that 
doesn't  matter),  a  country  squire 
afflicted  with  one  shoulder  higher 
— or,  if  you  prefer  it,  more  ambi- 
tious— than  the  other;  but  as  keen 
a  sportsman  as  you  would  wish  to 
meet  with,  never  missing  a  run  if 
he  could  help  it  One  day,  when 
out  with  the  hounds,  he  had  the 
ill  luck  to  fall  with  his  horse  into 
a  deep  ditch  full  of  water,  and  lay 
there  for  some  minutes  kicking 
and  plunging  without  being  able 
to  extricate  himself.  Fortunately, 
a  good  Samaritan,  in  the  shape  of 
a  labourer,  ran  to  the  spot,  and 
with  some  difficulty  dragged  him 
out;  but  perceiving  the  excres- 
cence, and  imagining  it  to  be  the 
result  of  the  accident,  began  twist- 
ing and  turning  it  with  all  his 
might  in  order  to  remedy  the  mis- 
hap. Meanwhile,  Tommy,  half 
choked  with  mud  and  frantic  wiUi 
pain,  couldn't  articulate  a  syllable ; 
the  more  he  struggled,  the  more 
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conscientionslj  did  his  tonnentor 
tug  at  him ;  at  last,  by  a  sapreme 
effort,  he  got  on  his  legs,  and, 
with  the  most  frightfal  contortions 
of  countenance,  sputtered  oat, 
'*  Bom  BO,  you  confounded  block- 
head, bom  so !" 

*  We  shall  soon  be  parting  com- 
pany,' pursued  my  yolnble  ac- 
quaintance,  carefully  emptying  his 
pipe  ont  of  the  window,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  his  coat-pocket.  *  I  leave 
this  train  at  Hayward's  Heath, 
and  take  another.  I  presume  you 
are  going  the  whole  way  V 

'  Only  as  far  as  Hassock's  Gate,' 
I  said. 

*  Ah,  what  the  Brightonians  call 
the  "'Assock."  Well,  then,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  march  of  intel- 
lect in  those  parts.  Til  tell  you  what 
a  clergyman  of  a  village  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  there  related 
to  me  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
back.  You  must  know  that  it  was 
his  habit,  after  exandning  his  Sun- 


day-school pupils,  to  hear  them  re- 
peat the  Belief,  each  boy  taking  a 
sentence  in  tnm.  One  morning  all 
went  on  smoothly  as  far  as  the 
words,  "communion  of  saints," 
after  which  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence. "  Go  on,"  said  the  pastor. 
"What  are  you  stopping  for?" 
The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  and 
said  nothing.  Presently,  on  my 
informant's  repeating  the  question, 
the  little  fellow  who  stood  next  to 
the  last  speaker,  summoning  up 
all  his  courage,  gave  the  usufd 
pull  to  his  forelock,  and  blarted 
out,  "  Please,  sir,  the  boy  who  be- 
lieves in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
sick  at  home  with  the  measles  !" 

'Now,  good  afternoon,  and  a 
pleasant  journey  to  you,  for  here 
we  are.' 

With  these  parting  words,  and  a 
friendly  nod,  he  opened  the  car- 
riage-door and  stamped  away  in  the 
direction  of  a  train  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  Lewes.         o.  h. 
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Naturally,  oonsldering  the  na- 
ture of  my  calling,  J  have  been 
always  particolarlj  attracted  by 
the  scores  of  stories — ^not,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  always  based 
upon  actual  occurrences  —  which 
tell  of  the  iDgenious  plots  contrived 
by  scoundrels  to  gain  possession  of 
other  people's  jewels,  especially 
diamonds.  In  many  cases  sudi 
stories  are,  of  course,  but  pure  fic- 
tion. But  as  to  those  which  profess 
to  narrate  facts,  whether  plain  or 
coloured,  I  have  only  too  much 
reason,  from  personal  experience, 
to  suspect  that  the  real  owners  of 
jewels  have,  very  often,  more  to  do 
with  their  disappearance  than  easily- 
imagined  brigands,  swindlers,  or 
thieves.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
enough  substratum  of  truth  to  make 
even  purely-invented  stories  of  this 
kind  probable.  Mine  is  not  an  in- 
vented story;  but  my  reason  for 
telling  it  is  not  so  much  its  truth 
as  its  supremely  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. Its  like,  in  any  single  de- 
tail, never  happened  to  anybody 
else  in  the  world.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  I  would  assuredly  refrain  from 
adding  to  the  pile  of  jewel-stories 
in  which  some  jeweller's  agent  plays 
the  part  of  hero  or  victim.  For  I 
was  myself  agent  to  a  very  great 
firm  of  jewellers  in  London — I  need 
not  say  to  whom — when  there  hap- 
pened to  myself  that  terrible  expe- 
rience, terrible  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe,  which 
I  am,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
about  to  try  to  tell  in  words. 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesr 


terday,  how  one  of  our  partners 
called  me  into  his  private  room, 
and  said  to  me, 

'  Morris,  I  must  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  start  for  Paris  this 
very  evening — ^that  is  to  say,  by 
the  very  first  possible  train.  ^  You 
know  that  parure  of  the  Princess 
Mouranov  Ihat  w'e  had  to  put  into 
new  settings  V 

*  Of  course  I  do.' 

'Well,  you  know  the  Princess 
as  a  customer,  she  is  rather  flighfy; 
but  she's  too  big  a  gun  for  us  to 
disregard  her  whims.    The  parure 
is  just  out  of  hand,  and  was  to  have 
been  delivered  to  her  in  Portland- 
place  to-morrow  morning;  butr-it's 
just  like  her — she's  tiJ^en  it  into 
her  head  to  set  off  on  a  voyage 
to  America,  and,  an  hour  after  flhe 
took  the  whim  into  her  head,  she 
was  off,  so  I  hear.     It's  just  Hke 
her,  anyhow.    I  believe  she  goes 
to  Patagonia,  where  her  diamiwids 
— that  is  to  say,  her  parure— she 
thinks,  will  be  indispensable  to  her. 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  so  s^- 
self,  but  I  suppose  she  knovB. 
Anyhow,  she's  going  to  spend  the 
whole  of  to-morrow  in  Paris,  and 
her  diamonds  must  be  deliveied  to 
her  there,  and  paid  for— yen  nn- 
derstand.    If  we  don't  deliver  the 
parure,  she'll  new  forgave  us; 
and  if  she  doesn't  pay  before  piag 
off  Heaven  knows  where,  why,  we 
shallnever  forgive  ourselves.  TouH 
have  to  be  sharp,  for  it  doesn't  id- 
low  that  she'll  stoy  in  Paris  a 
whole  day  because  she  says  she 
will;  and  you'd  better  avoid  baring 
to  follow  her,  if  you  possibly  can.' 

*  Naturally  1  Where  is  Madame 
to  be  found  V 
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^  At  a  place  called  Les  Bosquets. 
It's  outside  Paris ;  but  here's  the 
address  written  down.  I  needn't 
tell  yon  to  be  cautions — * 

'  Why  ?'  asked  I.  *  It  all  seems 
simple  enough.  I've  only  got  to 
give  the  pamre  to  the  Princess — 
into  her  own  hands,  of  course — 
receive  the  money,  giye  and  take  a 
receipt,  and  come  away.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
Princess's  money,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  No.  But,  don't  you  see,  Fm 
afraid  you're  still  a  trifle  young, 
Morris.  Those  Mouranov  dia- 
monds are  as  well  known  to  all  the 
diamond- hunters  in  Europe — and 
they  swarm  abroad — as  they  are  to 
me.  Better  than  they  are  to  you, 
by  a  long  way.  By  some  means 
or  other,  you  may  take  your  oath, 
one  of  those  gentry  will  know  you 
to  have  the  charge  of  them.  It's 
no  good  taking  precautions  against 
that;  they'll  know  all  the  same, 
and  precautions  are  only  a  way  of 
putting  people  on  the  trail.  Take 
care  you  go  to  the  right  house,  my 
friend.  Take  care  that  you  see  the 
right  lady.  Don't  eat  and  don't 
dnnk,  however  much  you  may  be 
pressed,  till  you're  safe  back  at  your 
hotel.  Don't  shut  your  eyes  till 
it's  all  over.  If  a  strange  woman 
speaks  to  you,  cut  her  dead  ;  if  a 
strange  man,  knock  him  down. 
And—' 

'Well,  what  else?  But  I'U  take 
care  of  myself,  never  fear.' 

'  You're  an  unusually  handsome 
man,  you  know,'  said  he,  with  a 
wink  and  a  knowing  smile, '  and  I 
suppose,  like  all  handsome  men, 
you're  a  bit  of  a  lady-killer — ^with- 
out meaning  it,  you  know.  A 
nod's  as  good  a  wink,  you  know ; 
and  you^re  not  a  blind  horse,  what- 
ever you  may  be.  Paris  is  a  lively 
place,  yon  know,  for  a  man  of  your 
make,  with  diamonds  next  his 
heart  worth  thousands  of  pounds. 
It  isn't  the  men  I'm  afraid  of  in 
your  case ;  it's  the  women.' 

Holiday,  '8i. 


Every  man  likes  that  sort  of 
chafif;  and  I  was  really  weak 
enough  in  those  days  to  take  an 
especial  pride  in  what  I  could  not 
help  knowing  to  be  my  personal 
advantages.  So  I  was  in  the  best 
temper  as  I  answered  modestly, 

*  Well,  sir,  nobody  knows  every- 
thing about  all  women ;  but  I  do 
think  I  know  enongh  about  a  few 
to  guess  a  good  deal  about  what 
the  rest  may  be  up  to.  I  don't 
think  I'm  likely  to  be  come  over 
that  way.  And  I  should  think 
this  little  fellow,'  I  added,  showing 
him  a  new  revolver,  'will  be 
enough  for  common  odds,  not  in 
petticoats.' 

'  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  position 
that'll  oblige  yon  to  use  it,'  said 
my  employer.  *  And  you  won't,  if 
you  keep  clear  of  the  common  odds 
— in  petticoats,  you  know.  I  must 
be  ofif  now.  Call  at  my  house  for 
the  parure  in  an  hour.' 

Full  of  confidence  in  my  own 
resources,  proud  of  the  trust 
that  had  been  placed  in  me,  and 
altogether  in  a  well-satisfied  and 
fearless  frame  of  mind,  I  started 
with  the  Mouranov  parure  by  the 
very  next  train  for  Dover.  The 
magnificent  parure  was  safely 
packed  by  my  employer  himself 
before  my  own  eyes,  and  I  placed 
the  packet  securely  in  a  case  which 
I  fastened  round  my  neck  and 
waist  under  my  clothes  with  a 
couple  of  light  but  strong  steel 
chains.  In  effect,  the  parure  was 
absolutely  safe  from  secret  theft — 
effectually  from  any  violence  short 
of  downright  murder.  I  had  bidden 
my  mother  and  sisters  a  hurried 
good-bye,  without  telling  even 
them  of  the  invaluable  charge  I 
carried  about  me.  And  I  arrived 
at  one  of  the  first  hotels  in  Paris 
without  the  smallest  adventure  of 
any  sort  or  kind.  To  imagine  that 
any  of  the  fraternity  of  diamond- 
hunters,  male  or  female,  had  been 
watching  my  journey,  or    could 
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even  be  awftxe  of  it^  was  simply 
absurd.  To  all  with  whom  I  came 
into  any  slight  contact  en  route  I 
mnst  have  been  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman, making  an  ordinary  trip 
to  Paris — ^nothmg  more.  And,  for 
that  matter,  except  with  booking- 
clerks  and  so  forth,  I  don't  think 
I  had  exchanged  a  word  with  a 
fellow-oreatare  all  the  way.  That 
I  had  neyer  once  closed  my  eyes, 
I  know. 


II. 

I  HAD  just  ordered  some  refresh- 
ment after  my  jonraey  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Les  Bosquets,  when — 

*  Monsieur  Alfred  Morris  from 
London  7'  asked  one  of  the  waiters. 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  though  wondering 
how  my  name  could  possibly  be 
known  to  him,  seeing  that  I  had 
but  just  arrired,  and  had  not  eren 
written  my  name  in  the  list  of  per- 
sons staying  in  the  hotel.  Was 
my  *  Yes'  a  piece  of  imprudence  1 
I  hardly  know  to  this  hour. 

^  A  young  lady,'  he  said,  in  Eng- 
lish, *  has  been  waiting  for  one  hour 
to  see  monsieur.' 

A  young  lady,  in  Paris,  waiting 
to  see  me  I  What  could  that 
meani  My  employer's  warning 
came  instinctiyely  to  my  mind. 
But  I  could  not  very  well  refuse 
to  see  her ;  indeed,  it  might  prove 
important  that  I  should  see  her. 
And  certainly  no  possible  harm 
could  come  of  my  seeing  her  in  a 
large  and  crowded  hotel. 

'Mademoiselle  waits  in  the 
eaUmy  said  the  waiter.  So  to  the 
$alon  I  went,  more  curious  than 
anxious  about  who  the  young  lady 
might  be  who  expected  me  in  Paris, 
and  who  knew  my  name  so  well. 

She  was  a  stranger — a  young 
Frenchwoman,  rather  pretty  and 
exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  yet 
with  something  about  her  that 
showed  she  did  not  whoUy  belong 


to  the  heau  monde,  if  that  be  the 
right  term  to  use,  for  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  a  French  scholar. 

'  Monsieur  Alfred  Morris  from 
London?'  asked  she,  in  predselj 
the  same  words  as  the  waiter,  bat 
in  a  voice  and  accent  which  made 
the  words  sound  very  differently 
indeed,  and  made  the  girl  herself 
look  really  instead  of  only  passably 
pretty.  Indeed,  her^  Vas  one  of 
the  very  sweetest  voices  I  had  ever 
heard. 

'  At  your  service,  mademoiselle,' 
said  I,  with  a  bow. 

She  smiled ;  and  her  snodle  was 
very  sweet  indeed.  '  I  am  truly  for- 
tunate,'she  said.  '  I  was  beginning 
to  fear  you  would  never  come.' 

*  And  may  I  ask,  mademoiselle, 
with  whom — ' 

'Assuredly,  monsieur.  I  am 
Mademoiselle  Lenoir,  principal 
Demoiselle  de  Chambre  of  Madame 
la  Princesse  de  Mouranov— ' 

'Ahr  sighed  I,  a  little  dis- 
appointed. It  was  no  adventure, 
then — only  the  affair  of  the  parore, 
after  all.  Still — well,  considering 
everything,  that  was  perhaps  aU 
the  better.  Adventures,  till  the 
receipts  were  exchanged,  would  cer- 
tainly be  mcd  d  propoe. 

'  Yes ;  of  Madame  la  Princesse 
de  Mouranov,'  repeated  she.  'I 
am  in  all  the  confidence  of  ma- 
dame's  toilette — ^you  comprehend.' 
She  was  speaking  in  very  good 
English,  with  an  accent  that  im- 
proved my  native  language,  it 
seemed  to  me.  *  Madame  received 
a  telegram  from  London,  from  your 
firm,  saying  you  would  be  here  to- 
day. It  was  a  careful  telegram, 
monsieur — and  that  was  welL  It 
is  not  prudent  to  let  all  the  world 
know  what  you  carry — ^without 
doubt  nearest  to  your  heart,  mon- 
sieur! Have  I  not  reason — I! 
But  madame  has  changed  her 
plans — that  is  the  habitude  of 
madame.  I  always  know  what 
madame  will  not  do  next,  for  it  is 
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always  what  she  shall  not  say. 
She  was  for  America  last  night : 
to-day,  she  is  for  Biarritz.  But 
she  will  want  the  pa — the  affair 
monsieur  knows  of — all  the  same : 
all  the  more.  Even  so,  she  was 
going  to  Les  Bosquets :  in  fine, 
she  is  not  at  Les  Bosquets,  but  at 
the  Villa  Stefania,  her  own  little 
house  where  she  goes  to  be  alone. 
Ah,  madame  will  love  to  be  alone 
at  times — sometimes  for  one  whole 
half-hour,  monsieur !  But  she  must 
have  the  parure  on  the  instant, 
and  in  her  own  hands,  so  I  come 
from  madame  myself  to  conduct  you 
to  Yilla  Stefania  without  delay.' 

All  this  was  fully  in  accord  with 
all  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  the 
eccentric  restlessness  of  this  great 
Bussian  lady,  nor  had  I  the  faintest 
reason,  after  hearing  of  the  tele- 
gram from  my  employers,  to  doubt 
tiie  simple  good  faith  of  so  pretty 
and  altogether  attractive  a  young 
lady  as  Mademoiselle  Lenoir.  Still 
there  was  one  obvious  precaution 
that  I  ought  to  take,  and  I  did 
take  itj  for  I  wish  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  I  acted  in  all 
respects  as  the  most  prudent  of 
men  could  have  done. 

'Mademoiselle  will  permit  me 
to  ask,'  said  I,  'simply  as  a  matter 
of  business  form,  if  she  has  the 
written  authority — ' 

*  Of  Madame  la  Princesse  1 
Assuredly,'  said  she,  with  a  bright 
smile.  *  It  is  good  to  treat  with  a 
monsieur  of  the  prudence  of  mon- 
sieur !'  She  handed  me  at  once  a 
little  sealed  note,  perfumed  and 
gracefully  written,  that  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Yilla  Stefania,  January  12. 

'Monsieur  Alfred   Morris,   on 

the  part  of  Messrs. ,  will  have 

the  goodness  to  accompany  the 
bearer.  Mademoiselle  Lenoir,  to 
the  Villa  Stefania,  without  any 
delay,  there  to  execute  the  com- 
mission with  which  he  is  charged. 

'  STiPHAHIE  DE  MoURANOV.* 


I  have  that  note  still,  to  remind 
me  of —  But  the  end  is  not  yet 
come.  Suffice  it  that  doubt,  under 
the  circumstances,  never  entered 
my  mind ;  nor,  I  dare  to  swear, 
would  it  have  entered  the  reader's, 
had  he  to  judge  before  the  event, 
as  I  had  to  do. 

I  found  MademoiseUe  Lenoir  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  companion  on 
the  way  to  Villa  Stefania,  which 
fancifully  -  named  residence  we 
reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  en 
voiture.  I  supposed  it  some  eccen- 
tricity on  the  part  of  the  Princesse 
that  she  did  not,  as  she  certainly 
might  have  done,  send  a  carriage 
to  convey  us  the  whole  way.  Perhaps 
she  was  one  of  those  people  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  little  mysteries 
and  pointless  conspiracies.  Made- 
moiseUe Lenoir  talked  the  whole 
time  about  all  sorts  of  things  and 
places,  and  I  found  her  sympa- 
thetic, intelligent,  and  singularly 
well  informed,  as  well  as  charming. 
I  even  began  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  had  made  a  by  no  means  unsatis- 
factory impression  upon  made- 
moiselle. 

Villa  Stefania,  where  we  arrived 
after  darkness  had  fallen,  I  could 
not  very  distinctly  see ;  but  I  made 
out  that  it  was  a  small  house,  pro- 
bably not  long  built,  standing  alone 
and  apart  from  all  other  dwellings 
in  a  sort  of  shrubbery,  and  ap- 
proached through  a  tiny  court  past 
the  lodge  of  the  concfsrge.  We 
were  at  once  admitted,  without  any 
ringing  or  waiting.  Mademoiselle 
conducted  me  up  a  staircase  and 
along  a  passage,  both  scarcely  half 
lighted,  into  a  room  so  dark  that 
I  could  £>carcely  see  where  I  was, 
or  anything  at  all. 

'  Imbeciles  !'  cried  Mademoiselle 
Lenoir.  <  Not  a  light  in  the  soZora, 
not  even  a  candle  !  That  is  how 
one  is  served  when  one  has  twenty 
servants,  monsieur,  each  with  hiis 
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duties :  we  muBt  h«ve  a  twenty- 
first^  to  do  nothing  but  see  that 
the  sconces  shall  not  be  empty  in 
the  salon — unless,  perhaps,  it  shall 
be  some  fancy  of  madame,  for  no- 
body to  know  yoQ  are  here.  I  will 
see.  Monsieur  is  a  brave  man) 
He  is  not  afraid  of  being  left  alone 
in  the  dark  till  madame  shall arriye? 
It  will  be  in  one  moment,  monsieur. 
Madame  is  anxious,  very  anxious, 
for  the—' 

I  thought  my  being  asked  to 
wait  m  pitch  darkness  a  little  odd, 
but  I  could  only  say, 

'  It  is  many  years  since  I  believed 
in  Bogy,  mademoiselle.* 

^Bien,  It  shall  not  be  long.' 
And  she  was  gone,  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  if  my  ears  told 
truly. 

Without  believing  in  Bogy,  it 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  left 
alone  in  a  strange  room  in  the 
dark,  all  the  same — fancies  will 
come  into  one's  head,  especially 
when  the  seconds  grow  into  minutes 
without  counting  themselves  on  a 
visible  watch -face,  and  when  one  has 
on  one's  person  diamonds  worth 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  Every- 
thing was  all  right,  of  course  j  and 
yet  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
the  Princess  Mouranov  had  re- 
ceived me  at  Les  Bosquets  by  the 
light  of  at  least  one  candle,  if  not 
of  day.  And,  though  I  was  but 
a  tradesman's  employS,  common 
French  courtesy  should  not  have 
kept  me  quite  so  long  waiting  for 
a  light,  even  though  a  fine  lady 
might  not  be  ready  to  see  me  the 
very  instant  I  arrived.  I  felt  my 
way  to  a  very  comfortable  sofa,  on 
which  I  sat  down,  and  waited  on, 
waxiog  impatient,  and  feeling 
rather  like  a  prisoner  condemned 
to  the  dark  cell.  Manners  forbade 
me  to  doze  or  whistle,  and — 

But  impatience  was  soon  to 
change  into  something  more. 


IIL 

Was  that  sound  of  voices  in  the 
room  or  no  1  If  not  in  the  room, 
close  to  tiie  room  it  must  have 
been ;  for  I  heard  them  plainly — 
sometimes  darkness  itself  will 
strangely  sharpen  our  ears,  and 
there  are  certain  words  which,  once 
heard^  sharpen  then^  yet  more 
keenly. 

I  heard  three  voices.  One  was 
Mademoiselle  Lenoir's.  One  was 
a  strange  woman's.  The  third  was 
a  man's. 

'Neatly  trapped  enough,'  said 
the  last,  so  slowly,  in  the  German 
manner,  that  they  brought  their 
whole  significance  home  to  my  dull 
British  ears. 

'  But  for  the  rest,'  said  Made- 
moiselle Lenoir,  '  what  ought  one 
to  do?  If  he  goes  back  to  Eng- 
land—' 

'  He  must  not  go  back  to  Eng- 
land,' said  the  voice  of  the  other 
woman — it  was  singularly  cold, 
firm,  and  clear.  *He  must  not 
leave  France;  he  must  not  leave 
Paris  till  we  are  safely  gone.  Those 
diamonds — ' 

'If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,'  said  the  man,  *  what  then  ? 
We  are  man  to  man.  If  he  does 
not  behave  himself,  he  will  have 
to  reckon  with  me.  These  things 
are  awkward,  because  of  the  police. 
But^' 

<  He  will  not  resist,'  said  Made- 
moiselle Lenoir.  *  And  if  he  does — * 

I  thought  I  heard  a  sigh,  so 
sharp  had  my  ears  grown.  But 
from  whom  came  the  sigh  f  Whe- 
ther from  Mademoiselle  Lenoir  or 
that  other  woman  I  could  not  telL 

'  If  he  does,'  said  the  man, '  be 
it  on  his  own  head,  whatever 
comes.  You  understand  me^  my 
fiiend.  I  do  not  like  too  mn^ 
blood ;  but  if  there  be  resistance 
there  must  be — what  there  most 
be.  He  must  not  trace  the  dia- 
monds, nor  yon.' 
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It  lutd  all  passed  through  my 
ears  to  my  smking  heart  long  ago. 
Fool  that  I  had  been  to  listen  to 
a  woman's  story,  however  plausible 
it  might  seem  !  Some  plot,  invent- 
ed and  carried  out  with  fiendish 
cunning,  had  brought  me  into  a  den 
of  robbery  and  murder.  I  was  to 
wait  for  death  in  that  lonely  house 
and  that  horrible  dark  chamber ! 

What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
in  the  name  of  desperate  helpless- 
nessy  was  I  to  do?  The  voices 
grew  confused,  then  ceased  alto- 
gether. I  was  alone.  Nobody 
knew  me  in  Paris ;  nobody  would 
miss  me  there.  If  I  did  not  re- 
turn, my  employers  would  set  me 
down  as  having  run  off  with  the 
jewels;  my  mother  and  sisters 
themselves  would  believe  me  guilty, 
and  break  their  hearts  and  starve. 
Could  I  escape  from  the  house? 
Impossible  —  throagh  unknown 
passages  and  a  locked  door ! 

Instinctively  I  felt  for  my  re- 
volver, useless  as  it  must  be  in  a 
dark  room.  The  murderer,  or 
murderers,  knowing  the  premises, 
could  be  upon  me  at  any  moment, 
and  have  me  down  before  I  coald 
know  of  their  approach ;  and  one 
must  have  some  faint  light  for  an 
aim.  I  had  known  that  all  sorts 
of  atrocities  are  even  more  com- 
mon in  Paris  than  in  London; 
but  how  could  I  dream  that  such  a 
doom  as  this,  all  for  believiog  in 
the  smooth  tongue  of  a  pretty  ser- 
pent, would  ever  be  mine  ?  I  say 
I  felt  for  my  revolver,  though 
knowing  all  the  while  how  vain  a 
toy  it  would  be  now.  A  knife  for 
close  quarters  would  have  been 
ten  times  its  value ;  and  that,  too, 
would  have  been  vain.  I  don't 
think  myself  less  brave  than  other 
men,  yet  I  could  not  help  a  groan 
of  despair  at  the  thought  that  I 
was  about  to  be  murderod  so  help- 
lessly, so  hopelessly.  How  soon 
would  it  be  1 


I  drew  out  my  revolver,  and,  in 
doing  so,  a  little  fusee-box,  with  a 
few  wax  matches  in  it,  fell  on  the 
floor.  One  moment's  light  would 
be  something,  though  the  last 
gleam  I  was  ever  to  see.  I  groped 
for  the  box,  found  it  at  my  feet, 
and  struck  one  of  the  matches. 
Heaven  !  what  met  my  eyes  f  The 
gleam  of  flame  had  indeed  come 
not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Straight  in  front  of  me,  coming 
towards  me  through  an  open  door, 
was  as  evil-looking  a  ruffian  as  I 
had  ever  seen;  a  murderous  ruffian, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  hideously 
livid,  and  with  eyes  that  glared  to- 
wards mine.  Thank  Heaven  for  that 
one  gleam  of  light  I  It  might  be 
enough  for  a  straight  aim.  ...  No 
time  must  be  lost.  ...  I  am  no 
fighting  man.  Heaven  knows.  .  .  . 
But ....  I  fired. 

For  a  moment  the  smoke  cloud- 
ed my  eyes.  But  I  heard  a  cry. 
The  flame  from  my  match  had  not 
wholly  died.  And  by  its  light  I 
saw —  Great  Heaven  !  I  had  not 
had  one  murderer  to  deal  with. 
A  whole  gang  of  brigands  were 
upon  me  and  my  diamonds.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Five  more  brigands  at  least 
were  there.  Well,  I  dared  not 
pray  for  so  hopeless  a  thing  as 
life ;  but  I  would  at  least  be  true 
to  my  trust,  and  sell  it  dearly. 
My  name,  my  honour,  might  yet 
be  saved.  First  to  right,  then  to 
left,  I  fired,  and  fired  again — ^twice 
— ^three  times — 

And  then  the  match  went  out, 
and  left  me  to  the  mercy  of  the 
robbers  and  cutthroats  into  whose 
hands  I  had  been  drawn  by  a 
woman's  words. 


IV. 

SuDDBHLY  a  blaze  of  light  filled 
the  room,  so  bright,  that  my  eyes, 
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tin  now  blinded  by  darkness,  were 
more  blinded  stilL 

'  What  madman  is  beref  cried 
a  woman's  yoice— that  other  wo- 
man*8,  not  Mademoiselle  Lenoir's. 
'  0!  0 !  0 !  My  poor,  dear,  beautiful 
boudoir !  Send  for  the  gendarmes  !' 

Was  I  alive  1  I  suppose  so, 
since  I  could  still  hear  and  see. 
And  how  can  I  describe  the  scene 
that  I  beheld? 

I  was  in  an  elegantly  furnished 
room.  On  my  left  hand,  with 
damped  hands,  gaziug  at  me  with 
a  face  full  of  amazement,  was 
Mademoiselle  Lenoir.  On  my  right, 
looking  at  me  with  wild  looks  of 
mingled  anger,  despair,  and  terror, 
was  a  handsome  lady,  who  resem- 
bled a  queen  of  tragedy. 

'  0  Amdlie  1'  cried  the  latter. 

'  O  Madame  la  Princesse !' 
echoed  Mademoiselle  Lenoir. 

'  My  favourite  clock !'  moaned 
the  right-hand  lady. 

*  And  three  whole  mir — '  made- 
moiselle was  beginning,  when  I 
felt  my  arms  grasped  tightly  be- 
hind my  back,  and  a  man's  stem 
slow  Yoice  in  my  ear : 

*  Who  are  you  1  Are  you  mad- 
man or  brigand  1  What  does  this 
mean  1  Who  are  you  that  make 
havoc  with  the  boudoir  of  Madame 
la  Princesse  de  Mouranov  t  Who, 
Isayf 

I  must  confess  it  at  last !  I  am 
a  little  near-sighted ;  and,  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  match,  had  mistaken 
the  sixfold  reflection  of  myself  in 
the  panels  of  an  octagonal  room 
lined  with  large  mirrors  for  a  band 
of  murderers. 


And  that  talk  of  death  and  dia- 
monds behind  the  wall!  Well,  as 
I  learned  afterwards,  the  Princess 
Mouranov  was,  as  it  seemed  half 
the  world  knew,  busily  occupied 
in  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  a  hus- 
band from  whom  she  was  try- 
ing to  keep  not  only  herself,  bat 
her  famous  diamonds.  Her  ec* 
centric  movements  had  baffled  him 
for  long;  but  the  temporary  so- 
journ of  her  parure  with  our  firm 
had  nearly  put  him  on  the  traces. 
Read  the  talk  by  the  light  of 
this  and  you  will  understand — 
even  the  big  talk  of  Madame's 
last  champion,  a  Grerman  Baron, 
who  did  meet  the  Prince  in  mor- 
tal fight  with  swords,  and  came 
off  second  best  with  a  gash  that 
went  through  his  sword-arm. 
Who  has  got  the  diamonds  now 
I  neither  know  nor  care. 

But  as  for  revolvers — well,  if 

you    must    keep    such   awkward 

things  at  all,  you  can't  spend  three 

shots   from    one    better  than  in 

obeying  the  precept^ 

*  Brise  le  miroir  infid^le 
Qui  V0U8  cache  la  r4nti.* 

Smash  every  lying  looking-glass, 
whether  it  tells  you  you  are  a 
murderer,  or  whether — as  is  more 
common — ^it  tells  you,  as  my  own, 
once  upon  a  time,  used  to  tell  me, 
that  I  was  a  handsome  as  well  as 
a  near-sighted  man.  Alas,  since 
that  terrible  night,  no  looking- 
glass  dares  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
handsome  any  more.  For  I  never 
saw  an  uglier  ruffian  in  my  life 
than  my  own  double  seen  by  the 
light  of  that  fusee. 


LAZINESS. 


I've  Dothing  to  do ;  in  a  bammock  I  swings 

And  my  thoughts  thej  tliink — think  of  anything. 

I  fill  up  my  pipe,  and  then  I  think 

Of  the  waste  IVe  made  of  paper  and  ink  : 

Verses  and  prose  of  no  earthly  use — 

The  scribbling  mania's  my  only  excuse — 

Of  the  number  of  times  I  have  been  in  lore ; 

Of  exactly  how  often  IVe  lost  a  gloye ; 

Of  the  people  IVe  met  and  the  people  IVe  missed ; 

Of  how  many  girls  in  my  life  I  have  kissed ; 

Of  how  many  more  I  couldn't  get ; 

Of  how  many  times  I  hare  been  in  debt 

And  then  to  light  my  pipe  I  pause, 

And  think  of  things  with  smoking  for  cause. 

I  think  of  what  I  have  done  and  seen; 

Of  the  man  I  would  be  and  the  man  I  have  been ; 

Of  resolves  IVe  broken  as  soon  as  they're  made^ 

Of  an  aimless  man  sinking  into  life's  shade. 

I  think  of  all  I  have  studied  and  read, 

And  I  think  of  a  blind  man,  a  cripple  in  bed ; 

I  think  of  an  idle  and  purposeless  youth, 

And  I  think,  '  Have  I  found  out  the  meaning  of  truth  7' 

How  oft  I  was  angry,  ill-humoured,  and  swore ; 

Of  how  many  pebbles  are  washed  on  the  shore ; 

Of  how  many  actions  I've  done  that  are  good ; 

Of  how  many  herrings  you'll  find  in  a  wood ; 

Of  things  that  bore  me ;  of  things  that  I  hate ; 

Of  an  afternoon  dance  which  breaks  up  at  eight ; 

Of  how  many  times  I  have  wasted  my  cash, 

And  spent  lots  of  mpney  on  nothing  but  trash ; 

Of  how  many  times  I  have  wished  you  were  here ; 

Of  how  many  wishes  I've  nj^ished  in  a  year. 

I  was  smoking  a  pipe,  unless  I  mistake ; 

How  long  have  I  slept,  and  when  did  I  wake  1 

B.  p.  W. 
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By  an  Ou>  Ramblbb. 
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TnoBB  who  desire  to  make  an  ex-  posal,  how  they  maj  see  some  of 

carsion  to  foreign  countries  on  a  the  most  attractive   localities  in 

small  sum  of  money  are  generally  Enrope  without  haying  their  holi- 

also  restricted  in  point  of  time,  day  unduly  eaten  into  by  the  de- 

which  is  rather  a  dilemma.     For  lays  which  belong  to  cheap  trayel- 

on  the  Continent,  and  more  espe-  ling.     To  take  a  case,  Italy — that 

dally  in  France,  the  quick  trains  is  to  say,  the  Lago  Maggiore — may 

are  also  expensive  trains,  to  such  be  reached  by  a  man  who  can  do 

an  extent  as  to  be  prohibitive  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles'  walk- 

ihe  humbler  traveller.     Thus  the  ing  per  diem  for  three  days,  at  a 

visiting  of  Switzerland  or  Italy,  cost  of  21.  9s.  2d.  for  mere  riding  ; 

seeing  that  they  are  almost  invari-  or  if  he  is  particular,  and  would 

ably  approached  by  way  of  Paris  find  himself  in  Italy  proper,  2s.  Zd, 

and  Lyons,  has  come  by  too  many  (2.70)  more  will  land  him  at  Aro- 

people  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  na,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lago 

quite   beyond  their  means.     The  Maggiore,    two    or   three   hours' 

object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  to  distance  from  Milan  by  rail  These 

those  who  have  only  a  fortnight,  or  are  the  fares,  the  time  taken  will 

perhaps  even  less,   at  thtir  dis-  be  seen  presently : 

AmRiviHo  £    «.    dL 
London  to  Antwerp  (return,  seconcL  6.E.B., 

2U)   .        . 0  12    0 

Sunday        Antwerp  to  Brussels         ....  circa  016 
Monday       Brussels  to  Basle  (return,  second,  2/.  16«.)        .18    0 

„             Basle  to  Lucerne 0    4    0 

„             Lucerne  to  FlUelen 0    1  11 

Thursday     Biasca  to  Locarno 0    19 

£2    9    2 

The  most  convenient  way  of  reach-  amount,  1 2«.  for  the  passage  across^ 

ing  Antwerp  is  by  the  Great  East-  is  arrived  at  by  hiJving  the  cost 

em   Railway,   whose  boats  leave  of  a  second-class  return -ticket 

Harwich  four  times  a  week.     In  from  Liverpool-street  to  Antwerp^ 

the  summer  the  train  which  cor-  which  allows  you  to  come  htadt 

responds  with  the  steamer  leaves  any  day  within  two  months,  as  also 

Liverpool  -  street  at  7.10  in  the  the  privilege  of  using  the  Great 

evening.     On  the  arrival  of  the  Eastern  boat  from  Rotterdam  in 

train   at   Harwich,    the    steamer  returning  home,  instead  of  from 

leaves  for  Antwerp,  arriving  there  Antwerp.     This  is   sometimes    a 

about  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  great  convenience,  as  will  be  seen 

This  gives  the  traveller  a  pretty  later.     It  may  be  added  that  the 

good  day  to  look   about  hun  in  second-class  accommodation  of  the 

Antwerp  or  Brussels,  as  the  train  newer  boats  of  the  G.E.R  is  ad- 

which  leaves   Brussels   for  Basle  mirable,  as  good  as  any  man  need 

does  not  start  till  7. 30.  p.m.     The  desire,  especially  in  point  of  zoomi- 
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Bess,  light,  and  yentilation.  This 
is  more  than  conld  be  said  of  the 
fast  steamers  of  this  line  a  few 
years  back.  I  am  obliged  to  men- 
tion this,  because,  if  one  arranges 
to  start  on  a  given  day,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
steamer  which  is  to  carry  him 
across  the  water  shall  be  one  of  the 
improTed  pattern.* 

When  the  traveller  has  arrived 
at  Brussels  he  may  as  well  take 
his  knapsack  to  the  station  com-- 
monly  known  as  the  Luxembourg 
Terminus,  and  deposit  it  there,  if 
he  has  any  margin  of  time  to  stroll 
about  the  city.  Half  an  hour's 
walking  will  take  any  one  from 
one  station  to  the  other,  but  at  the 
end  of  about  twenty  minutes  the 
traveller  should  ask  to  be  directed 
to  the  Gare  de  Luxembourg,  as  it 
lies  down  some  streets  to  the  left 
of  the  long  boulevard  or  ascent 
which  leads  to  the  superior  quarter 
of  Brussels. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  start- 
ing of  the  train  vid  Luxembourg, 
&C.,  to  Basle,  you  get  at  the  ticket 
office  or  window  a  billet  deplaisir, 
second-class  express,  allowing  a 
month.  It  is  a  little  book  com- 
posed of  double  tickets  for  several 
places  such  as  Luxembourg,  Metz, 
and  Strasbourg  (I  think),  where 
yon  can  break  your  journey  if  so 
inclined.  At  any  rate,  you  are  in- 
terestingly reminded  during  the 
night  and  early  morning  of  the 
incidents  of  the  late  war  by  seeing 
the  names,  or  hearing  called  out, 
Thionville,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  Sa- 
yeme,  &c.,  and  by  the  train's  wind- 
ing amid  the  wooded  gorges  of  the 
Yosges.  It  may  be  added  that 
yon  will  not  hear  Thionville  called 
out  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
but  'Diedenhofy'  local  slang  for 
Diedenhofen,  the  German    name 

*  The  writer  has  since  learned  that 
the  Antwerp  service  will  be  performed 
exclusively  by  new  steamers ;  that  towards 
Botterdam  almost  so. 


for  the  place.  The  Teutons  being  in 
possession,  their  language  prevuls. 

A  little  before  ten  the  train  from 
Brussels  finds  itself  in  Basle,  where 
there  is  just  half  an  hour's  breath- 
ing space  before  the  train  for 
Lucerne  starts.  This  brief  inter- 
val is  best  used  by  getting  a  ticket, 
which  can  be  done  at  once,  and  by 
getting  breakfast  in  the  third-class 
waiting-room,  '  Wartsaal,  III. 
Elasse.'  There  you  will  obtain  for 
a  half  franc  (6d.)  coffee  and  the  fan- 
ciful little  pains,  which  are  soaked 
in  the  coffee  (you  see  them  in  Ger- 
many everywhere),  butter  also,  as 
much  as  you  care  for. 

During  the  ride  to  Lucerne  a 
very  fair  diorama  of  Swiss  scenery 
can  be  observed  by  looking  out  of  the 
carriage-window  on  the  westerly 
or  right-hand  side,  always  suppos- 
ing the  weather  to  be  clear.  Im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  which  takes  jou  down  to 
the  quay,  the  steamer  starts  for 
Fliielen,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  the  only  delay  being  caused 
by  getting  the  passengers'  baggage 
transferred  from  the  train  to  the 
boat,  which  is  sometimes  a  tedious 
affair  from  the  quantity  of  it. 
However,  the  vessels  which  navi- 
gate the  Vierwaldstatter  See  (local 
name  for  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the 
'  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons')  are 
splendid  examples  of  their  class, 
and  keep  their  time  like  a  clock. 

Between  2  p.m.  and  4.80  the 
traveller  finds  himself  hurled,  so 
to  say,  through  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  Europe,  a 
magnificent  highland  lake  of  most 
savage  wildness.  At  the  end  of 
the  voyage  he  is  deposited  on  his 
legs,  to  enjoy  a  thorough  good 
stretch  of  exactly  three  days  and 
nights,  which  are  devoted  to  cross- 
ing the  St  Gotthard.  During  that 
time  the  traveller  of  scant  leisure 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
shake  himself  clear  of  the  grime 
and  stufiBness  of  cities  and  riulway 
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tnins ;  on  which  aocoant  no  apolo- 
gy is  offered  for,  as  it  were,  harry- 
ing him  to  the  soene  of  action, 
which  is  well  worth  hastening  to 
if  only  the  weather  deign  to  smile. 
Of  that  of  coarse  the  walking  tra- 
yeller  takes  his  chance,  and  takes 
a  waterproof  too. 

If  the  days  are  long,  the  balance 
of  hoars  between  4.30  and  sanset 
will  soffioe  to  bring  a  good  walker 
as  far  as  Amsteg,  said  to  be  ten  and 
a  half  English  miles  distant  from 
Fluelen;  a  very  fair  preliminary 
eanter  for  one  who  proposes  to 
trast  himself  to  his  legs  mainly 
for  conreyance  daring  the  next 
few  days.  Indeed,  before  twenty- 
foar  hoars  haye  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  leaving  the  steamer,  if  the 
trayeller  starts  in  pretty  good  time 
in  the  morning,  splendid  examples 
of  the  beauties  of  Alpine  scenery, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  seen  from  a 
road,  will  have  been  obtained,  al> 
ways  sapposing  the  weather  allows 
yoa  to  see  anything.  The  writer 
has  been  over  this  piece  of  road 
in  rain  which  came  down,  as  it 
were,  in  lumps,  the  few  crags  that 
could  bo  seen  near  at  hand  roar- 
ing and  reyerberating  either  with 
thander  or  the  explosion  of  mines. 
And  he  has  come  by  it  when  the 
sun  was  tinting  the  early  peaks 
into  the  likeness  of  burnished 
copper,  wonderfully  showing  up 
the  snow-clad  wastes  behind. 

At  Amsteg,  the  Post  (or  Stem), 
Hotel  de  la  Poste,  is  a  comfort- 
able resting-place.  So  much  may 
be  said,  I  belieye,  of  nearly  every 
hotel  which  is  in  the  same  house 
as  the  post^ffice.  Here  I  may 
give  the  economical  traveller  a 
useful  hint.  Nearly  all  English- 
men, I  imagine,  have  the  idea  that 
when  there  is  but  one  hotel  in  a 
mountain  village,  the  trayeller 
will  be  made  to  pay — too  much, 
that  is — ^for  his  accommodation. 
The  walking  tourist  will  find,  if 
he  keeps  his  eyes  open,  that  these 


establishments  have  what  may  be 
called  a  seoond-class  dining-room, 
where  people  of  the  country  who 
oome  on  business  get  their  refresh- 
ment. You  may  be  sure  the  Swiss 
don't  spend  what  even  a  moderate 
Englishman  would  expect  to '  shell 
out.*  The  room  I  speak  of  will 
very  likely  be  only  divided  by  a 
door  from  the  superior  apartment 
where  English  travellers  who  can 
afford  it  keep  themselves  select, 
and  get  waited  on  by  nudes  in  cor- 
rect costume.  As  we  are  for  the 
moment  in  Amsteg,  I  will  try  and 
describe  the  second-class  or  com- 
mercial room  there,  and  what  I 
saw  in  it.  The  room  itself  is 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  square. 
Two  sides  of  it  are  occupied  by 
long  tables,  with  forms  back  and 
front,  much  as  in  a  schoolroom. 
At  one  of  these  tables  travellers 
sit  down  and  drink  their  beer, 
wine,  or  cup  of  coffee ;  or  a  doth 
is  spread  for  them  if  dinner  or 
supper  be  the  thing  required.  On 
a  third  side  a  door  opens  into  the 
host^s  bureau  or  ofiBce;  the  kit- 
chen is  opposite,  across  the  passage. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  room  holds 
the  door  into  the  passage  and  a 
kind  of  buffet,  where  anything 
people  want  to  drink  can  instan- 
taneously be  taken  down  from  the 
shelves.  The  buffet  has  no  counter 
be  fore  it,  but  is  more  like  a  dresser ; 
and  at  the  table  near  to  the  buffet 
the  girl  who  attends  washes  her 
glasses  or  sits  down  to  needlework 
in  the  interval  of  her  ministrations. 
During  the  few  hours  I  was  there 
I  had  a  specimen  of  how  these 
homelike-looking  rooms  are  used, 
sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove  that  a 
traveller  of  modest  desires  may 
instantly  find  himself  among  plea- 
sant faces  at  each  stopping-place  if 
he  will. 

During  the  first  part  of  my 
stay  at  Amsteg  the  only  traveller 
besides  myself  was  what  we  call 
a  packman,  a  draper  who  goes 
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from  door  to  door.  He,  part  of 
the  time,  was  showing  the  female 
members  of  the  personnel  of  the 
establishment  patterns  of  material 
for  dress,  making  oat  his  bill  for 
something  had  preyioasly,  and  so 
forth,  thej  looking  at  first  one 
article  and  then  at  another,  and 
going  across  into  the  kitchen  to 
consult,  or  maj  be  to  show  a 
chambermaid  in  some  distant 
settlement  an  attractive  piece  of 
material.  Business  oyer,  or  in  a 
Inll  of  it,  the  hero  of  the  drapery 
store  took  something  to  eat,  and 
very  likely  had  a  Schnapps  to  put 
him  in  good-humour  at  starting. 
Later  on  a  very  ordinary  commer- 
cial had  hi8  dinner,  with  abundant 
fagons  of  course.  Between  whiles, 
I  think  it  was,  the  landlady  her- 
self^ quite  a  young  woman,  came 
in,  attended  by  her  husband,  to 
hare  a  cup  of  coffee  at  one  of  the 
long  tables  in  this  conmion  (in  no 
disrespectful  sense)  room.  She 
held  her  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
so  I  innocently  asked  the  land- 
lord if  madame*s  tooth  ached. 
He  said  she  had  jast  had  a  tooth 
arrachSf  the  hideous  preparations 
for  which  I  had  seen  laid  out  on 
a  table  alfresco  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

If  the  traveller  cannot  easily 
reach  Amsteg  on  the  afternoon  of 
leaving  Fliielen,  he  will  find  accom- 
modation in  a  village  a  mile  or  two 
on  the  hither  side  of  Amsteg, 
especially  now  the  St  Gotthard 
Hail  way  is  nearing  completion. 
While  the  works  were  in  fall  swing, 
the  workmen  swamped  every - 
things  in  the  way  of  lodgings,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  writer  succeeded  in  get- 
ting shelter  for  a  night.  From 
this  latter  place  the  Spitze,  or  an 
osteria  not  an  *hour  short  of  it,  is 
reached  in  a  good  day's  walk. 
The  osteria  is  but  a  shepherd's 
cottage,  human  life  commencing  on 
the  first  floor;  partly,  no  doubt, 


because  of  the  snow  in  winter,  and, 
perhaps,  because  the  goats  and 
their  fodder  occupy  the  rtz  de 
chavssee.  But  the  traveller  who 
does  not  mind  mountain  fare,  and 
kind,  pleasant,  home-like  attend- 
ance, will  find  it  here;  it  is  a 
house  of  call  for  wanderers.  At 
the  Hospice  there  is  a  very  fair 
hotel,  for  those  who  will  treat  the 
place  as  a  hotel ;  but  beware  how 
you  go  there,  whether  from  choice 
or  necessity,  to  get  hospitality  in 
the  sense  originally  intended.  The 
day's  walk  from  Amsteg  is  twenty- 
four  miles.  From  the  summit  down 
the  other  side  through  Airolo,  to 
Faido,  is  seventeen  miles,  which 
seem  like  twenty-seven,  from  the 
extraordinary  winding  of  the  road 
to  get  down  the  steep.  The  almost 
interminable  zigzags  have  obtained 
it  the  name  of  the  Ribbon-road. 
In  Faido  perfectly  good,  nay  beau- 
tiful, accommodation — looking  to 
the  view  of  the  mountains  from  the 
bedroom-window — may  be  had  at 
the  *  Sign  of  the  Gross,' which,  as  it 
hangs  outside  the  door,  seems  fairly 
ablaze  in  the  southern  sun.  I  know 
not  whether  the  house  has  a  name. 
Next  day  a  forenoon  walk  of  the 
most  lovely  description  brings  the 
traveller  to  Biasca.  Thence  a  ride 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  brings  him  to 
Locarno,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  The  distance  by 
railway  is  about  forty  kilometres 
=: twenty-seven  miles.  As  the  fare, 
third  class,  is  only  1^.  ^d.  (2.05), 
most  people  who  have  not  plen^ 
of  time  will  prefer  the  railway  to 
spending  another  day  before  reach- 
ing the  famous  lake.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  midday  train  at  Lo- 
carno, there  is  comfortable  time 
for  a  dejeuner,  in  the  open  air,  if 
you  will,  close  to  the  landing- 
place.  There  you  can  sit  and  look 
round  at  the  glorious  scenery  if 
the  weather  is  fine ;  but  you  may 
have  only  the  sight  of  a  vaporous 
frame  to  a  steel-blae  mirror,  sub 
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Jonejrigido,  even  in  Ang^t,  and 
your  breath  may  add  to  &e  mist. 
If  the  tourist  like  now  to  look 
abont  him  in  this  beautiful  district, 
if  he  like  to  walk  round  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  he  maj  start  the  same 
daj  (Thursday)  and  reach  Canob- 
bio  m  the  evening.  There  the 
Orridoy  a  chasm  through  which  a 
river  rushes,  is  the  sight  Friday, 
Pallanza,  with  its  splendid  pro- 
spects might  be  taken ;  also  Lake 
Mergozzo,  staying  at  the  first  place 
which  promises  well,  after  that, 
for  the  night  On  Saturday,  Ma- 
cugnaga,  whose  valley  affords  un- 
rivalled scenery,  may  be  visited. 
On  Sunday,  a  nice  quiet  day's  walk 
will  bring  Uie  traveller  to  Baveno  or 
Stresa,  opposite  the  Borromean 
islands.  Monday  might  be  given  to 
an  eightpenny  ride  in  the  steamer  to 
Luino.  Thence  there  is  a  magnifi- 
cent walk  to  Lugano,  where  there 
might  be  time  for  an  hour  or  two's 
boating.  On  Tuesday,  the  traveller 
must  turn  his  face  homewards. 
A  day's  walk  will  bring  him  to 
Bellinzona,  another  to  Faido. 
Thence,  reversing  the  journey  in- 
dicated, the  top  of  the  St  Gotthard 
is  reached  on  Thursday ;  Amsteg 
on  Friday.  Amsteg  must  be  left 
early,  so  as  catch  the  steamer 
which  leaves  Fliielen  about  eleven. 
By  this  the  tourist  is  landed  at  the 
railway  station  (not  the  town)  of 
Lucerne  jast  in  time  to  embark  in 
the  train  for  Basle  that  is  arranged 
to  correspond  with  the  Brussels  ex- 
press, which  arrives  at  Brusseb  in 
good  time  in  the  morning.  During 
tiie  summer  season  the  Great 
Eastern  boats  do  not  leave  Ant- 
werp till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, 60  that  there  is  abundant 
leisure  for  a  stroll  about  Brussels 
or  Antwerp,  plus  the  journey  be- 
tween the  two.  The  train  between 
Harwich  and  London,  which  takes 
the  continental  passengers,  gener- 
ally arrives  about  seven  in  the 
morning  at  Liverpool-street  Thus, 


if  the  programme  here  roughly 
sketched  is  carried  out,  the  travel- 
ler will  have  had  a  good  fourteen 
days'  holiday,  and  a  sight,  at  leaat^ 
of  Italy,  including  a  little  boating 
on  the  lakes,  for  less  than  bL  I0s» 
mere  travelling.  The  filling  in  of 
the  outline  must  be  left  to  the 
traveUer  himself,  according  to  his 
notions  of  living. 

Speaking  of  Italy  reminds  one 
that  the  steamers  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore  are  governed  by  Roman 
time,  which  is  twenty  minutes 
earlier  than  Swiss  time.  Whence 
you  may  be  sitting  in  perfect  con- 
fidence at  a  ristorazione  in  Locarno 
(for  example),  close  to  the  steam- 
boat pier,  feeling  that  there  is  yet 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to 
the  time  of  the  boat's  starting — 
by  the  time  on  shore,  in  Switzer^ 
land.  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  over  you  are  at  the  water's  side, 
or  at  the  extremity  of  the  landing- 
place,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
steamer  backing  away  before  pad- 
dling off.  This  has  occurred  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines.  Part  of  the 
lake  is  in  Switzerland,  and  part  in 
Italy,  which  caases  the  confusion 
in  the  mind  of  a  passing  visitor. 
The  orario  of  the  steamboats  con- 
tains a  notification  about  the  '  time 
of  Home,'  but  it  is  apt  not  to  be 
heed^  until  the  matter  is  impressed 
upon  the  traveller  by  an  actual 
piece  of  experience. 

If  on  the  day  indicated  for  reach- 
ing the  valley  of  Macugnaga,  the 
traveller  will,  instead,  work  on  to 
Baveno  by  keeping  to  the  road 
round  the  bay,  after  leaving  Pal- 
lanza,  he  will  gain  time  to  see  the 
Lake  of  Como  and  Como  itself. 
Let  him,  on  the  morning  after 
reaching  Lugano,  leave  it  by  boat 
for  Porlezza,  which  is  as  far  as 
the  steamers  take  you  eastwards. 
From  it  a  most  magnificent  walk 
of  three  or  four  hours  conducts  to 
Menaggio,  from  which  Como  is 
reached  by  steamer.     In  this  way 
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Lngano  is  left  at  ten  or  eleyen, 
Porlezza  reached  in  about  an  honr, 
when  there  are  four  or  five  hours 
for  the  walk,  and  Como  is  arrived  at 
during  broad  daylight.  Stay  there 
the  night,  and  get  back  to  Menag- 
gio  by  steamer  as  early  as  yon 
can  in  the  morning.  In  this  way 
jou  will  twice  have  seen  Bellaggio 
(or  Bellagio),  which  is  said  to  have 
the  finest  situation  on  the  lake, 
besides  the  innumerable  sights  of 
beauty  which  a  five  hours'  steam 
(there  and  back)  will  afford.  From 
Menaggio,  if  time  is  short,  take 
the  conveyance  usually  there  to 
Porlezza  to  catch  the  midday  boat, 
which  will  bring  you,  past  Lugano, 
to  Ponte  Tresa,  at  the  extremity  of 
another  lake  which  is  really  part 


of  Lake  Lugano.  Thence  a  walk 
excelling  (because  you  descend  up* 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore)  in  beauty 
that  from  Luino  to  Lugano,  and 
much  shorter,  brings  you  to  Luino, 
whence  the  steamer  must  be  taken 
so  as  not  to  miss  an  early  train  in 
the  morning  towards  Biasca  from 
Locarno,  whether  by  getting  to 
Locarno  that  night  or  by  starting 
before  eight  the  next  morning  from 
Luino. 

The  reader  will  naturally  lay 
to  himself,  *  This  looks  very  well 
on  paper,  but  can  it  be  done? 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  demon- 
strating its  possibility  will  be  to 
give  the  mere  travelling  expenses 
of  two  journeys  which  the  writer 
made  to  Italy  in  successive  years : 


Excursion  No.  I.  {actually  made). 

LEATS  ABBIYE  £     «.     d 

Saturday  London                        ...            — 

Snndaj               ...                       Antwerp* 0  15    6 

y,  Antwerp  Brussela circa  .0    16 

.,  Brassela  ...             ......— 

Mondaj              ...                     Basle  (22. 16«.) 18    0 

„  Basle  n?hun)  Scherzlingen,  the  pier       .        .068 

„  Scherzlingen        Spiez 0    0    5 

.,  Spiez                    Frutigen — 

Tuesday  Frutigen                Gemmi  summit — 

Wednesday  Gemmi                  Leuk — 

„  Leuk                      Briegbyrail 0    19 

„  Brieg  Anonymous  village  on  the  Simplon  Pass      — 

Thursday  Anon,  village        Anon,  village  beyond  Sempione    .        .  — 

Friday  Sempione              Villa  d'Ossola — 

Saturday  Villa  d'Ossola      Omegna — 

Sunday  Omegna                Stresa — 

„  Stresa  Locamo  by  steamer       .        .        .       .018 

Monday  Locamo                Arona 0    2    8 

Tuesday  Arona                   Locamo 0    2    8 

Wednesday  Locamo                Biasca   .        • 0    18 

„  Biasca                  Faido — 

Thursday  Faido                    St  Grotthard — 

Friday  St.  Gotthard         Amsteg — 

Saturday  Amsteg                Fliielen .  — 

„  Fliielen                Lucerne 0    2    0 

„  Lucerne                Basle 0    4    0 

„  Basle                       *    •        .  — 

Sunday             ...                      Brussels 18    0 

,,  Brussels              Antwerp 0    19 

n  Antwerp                   •  — 

Monday              ...                   London 16    6 

£6  11  11 

This  is  rather  a  portentous  display  who  does  not  know  the  ground, 
of  fine-sounding  names,  and  it  wiU  studies  Murray's  Handbook  and 
be  found  more  so  when  the  reader,     sees  what  he  may  get  for  his  money 

*  This  sum  is  half  the  firat-class  fare  to  Antwerp  and  back  by  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  vessds,  which  gire  yon  a  voyage  of  some  twenty  boon  either  way. 
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ia  the  waj  of  piotares  painted  by  he  has  yet  been  glad  to  make^a 

Nature's  hand.     It  is  somewhat  Murray's  Handbook  his  guide  as 

the  way,  nowadays,  to  look  upon  to  what  was  best  worth  seeing ;  not 

'Murray'  as  old  -  fashioned.     No  as  to  hotels,  of  course,  for  the  choice 

doubt  they,  the  books,  are  empha-  of  them  was  left  to  be  settled 

tioally  the  English    gentleman's  by  the  whim  or  necessities  of  the 

guide,  in  the  old  and  best  sense  of  moment    But  when  the  writer  has 

that  much-abused  word,   '  gentle-  by  chance  hit  upon  a  resting-place 

man.'  The  writer  can  pay  the  cele-  characterised    by   'Murray,'    the 

brated  Handbooks  no  higher  tribute  justness  of  the  description  hai  been 

than  this — that  living  during  his  found  remarkable.  More  cannot  be 

petty  rambles  on   a  Fcale  whidi  said  of  a  guide  than  that  the  wants 

most  Englishmen  would  look  upon  of  nearly  all  classes  are  caied  for 

with  contempt,  namely,  ia,  a  day,  in  it. 

Excursion  No.  U.  {actually  made), 

VILK8 

WAULED.  OUT.  £   I.   dL 

ciroa       London  to  Antwerp,  (retnni,  fint,  G.E.B.I  2^) .       .10    0 

Antwerp  to  Loavain  (third) 0    14 

16  Louvain  to  Aerschot  .......        — 

Aerschot  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  (third) .        .        .        .040 

Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne 0    8    0 

Cologne  to  Mayence  (return,  St.  Id.)  .  .  .041 
Mayence  to  Mannheim  (return,  1«.  lOd)  .  .  .  0  0  11 
Mannheim  to  Basle  (third,  express) .        .        .        .    0  12    8 

Basle  to  Lucerne  (second) 0    6    0 

Lucerne  to  FlUelen  (steamer) 0    1  11 

64         Fitlelen  to  Biasca  (St.  Gotthard)      .        .        .        .        — 

Biasca  to  Locarno  (third) 0    18 

Locarno  to  Baveno  (steamer) 0    1  11 

Baveno  to  Arona  (steamer) 0    1  10 

Arona  to  Milan  (third) 0    3    8 

Milan  to  Lodi  (return,  third,  2«r«  2. 90)      •        .        .011 

£3    8    8 
HOME. 
Lodi  to  Milan  (third,  half  retnm,  \i.  Id, ;  excess  for 

second,  express,  9(2.) 0    1  10 

Milan  to  Como  (third) 0    2    4 

g-Xgl^fo'Kggio }(»»«»«)     ....019 

18  Menaggio  to  Porlezza — 

Porlezza  to  Lugano  (steamer) 0    10 

12         Lugano  to  Luino — 

Luino  to  Pallanza  (steamer) 0    0  10 

20         Pallanra  to  Villa  d-Ossola -:- 

4-       ( Villa  d^Ossola  to  Simplon  \ 

\  Simplnn  to  Brieg  J ~ 

Brieg  to  Leuk  {Lowche-Souttt)  (third)     •        •        .018 

*Q       ( Leuk  to  Leukerbad  \  

( Over  the  Gem  mi  to  Kandersteg  J    •        •        •        • 

16  Kandersteg  to  Spiez — 

Spiez  10  Tnun  (steamer) 0    0    6 

Thun  to  Basle  (third) 0    6    5 

Basle  to  Blannheim  (express,  third)         .        .        .    0  12    8 
Mannheim  to  Mayence  (half  return,  third)      .        .    0    0  11 
Mayence  to  Cologne  (half  return,  steamer,  8«.  lA)  .040 
Cologne  to  Rotterdam       .        .        .        .        .        .060 

Rotterdam  to  London  (half  retom,  steamer,  2Z.)      .10    0 

227  £6    2    8 

On  this  occasion  the ,  steamer  he  proposed  trayelHng  to  Aix-la- 
was  late  in  teaching  Antwerp.  The  ChapeUe.  Hence  the  jonmey  by 
writer  missed  the  train  by  which     rail  to  Lourain,  and  the  walk  to 
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Aenchot.  LoaTam  is  *  station  on 
the  long  and  tedious  line  from 
Antwerp  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but 
the  writer  iiad  not  seen  its  town- 
hall.  Aerschot  is  one  of  the  minor 
stations  on  the  newer  and  more 
direct  railway  between  Antwerp 
and  Aix-larChapelle,  known  as  the 
Grand  Centrale  Beige  in  familiar 
speech.  By  it  some  years  ago  you 
oonld  ride  from  Aix-la-Ghapelle  to 
Antwerp  for  3«.,  ein  Thaler.  Now 
there  are  no  Tkaler$j  and  the  fare 
is  not  far  from  being  doubled. 

The  return  ticket  named  in  the 
first  line  of  the  preceding  list  of 
fares  is  for  the  first-class  cabin  in 
the  steamer  and  first  class  by  rail- 
way. It  is  worth  mentioning  that, 
finding  all  the  first-class  cabins  en- 
gaged on  board  the  steamer  at 
Harwich,  the  writer  went  for- 
ward to  the  second-class  cabin,  and 


found  the  accommodation  so  good 
that,  in  returning  from  Antwerp  to 
Harwich,  he  made  for  the  fore  cabin 
at  once,  without  asking  whether 
there  was  room  among  the  better 
places.  The  second-class  return 
fare  to  Antwerp  being  only  24^., 
168,  may  be  deducted  from  the 
travelling  expenses  of  Excursion 
No.  2,  which  brings  the  cost  of 
the  expedition  to  51.  6«.  Sd. 
This  is  scarcely  more  than  has  been 
sketched  out  for  an  excursion  of 
much  less  rariety. 

A  capital  eight  days*  excursion 
may  be  made  by  those  who  can  only 
allow  themselves  a  week's  absence 
from  business,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  cheapest  pieces  of  trarelling 
that  can  be  named.  It  is  to  visit 
the  Bbine  by  way  of  Antwerp  and 
Cologne.     These  are  the  figures : 


London  to  Antwerp  (half  retarn,  secondf  G.E.R.)  . 
Antwerp  to  Aix-la-Chapelle .        .        .        .         . 

Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Cologne 

Cologne  to  Mainz  fhalf  return,  &.  lc2L=4«.  Id.) 
,,  „      (      „      best  cabin,  12s.  Id.)    . 

Mainz  to  Cologne 

Cologne  to  Botterdam  (third  dass,  65.) 


d 
0 
4 
0 

1 
1 

1 


£2    17 


The  traveller  arrives  in  Antwerp 
(as  per  advertisement  in  Hend- 
schel's  Telegraphy  the  only  referee 
at  the  moment)  about  ten  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Thence  he  may 
ride  by  a  midday  train  (say  1.30*) 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  will 
occupy  about  four  hours.  He 
must  take  care,  by  looking  at  the 
time-bills  haDging  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  gare  at  Antwerp  that  his 
ticket  is  for  the  line  vid  Hasselt 
and  Maestricht.  If  not,  the  tour- 
ist may  be  carried  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, by  way  of  Li^ge,  at  a  greater 
expense  both  of  time  and  money. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  might  be  the  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night,  next  day 

*  These  and  other  times  mnst  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  summer  season  time-tables 
of  railways  and  steamers.  This  is  best 
done  on  the  spot,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  it. 


takiug  a  forenoon  train  to  Cologne, 
which  is  a  two  hours'  ride.  On  Bun- 
days  there  is  an  extra  train.  After 
seeing  the  sights  of  Cologne,  Bonn 
can  easily  be  reached  by  rail  or 
steamer  in  time  comfortably  to  find 
a  lodging.  The  prospect  from  the 
steamer's  landing-place  at  Bonn  to- 
wards and  after  sunset  is  worth  a 
little  effort  to  see,  and  is  a  pretty 
foretaste  of  the  beauties  which  are 
in  store  for  the  coming  day.  Tak- 
ing the  steamboat  which  ascends 
the  river  about  nine  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  traveller  will  be  moved 
before  a  series  of  pictures  which,  in 
their  bewildering  variety,  have  al- 
most the  effect  of  walking  through 
the  Koyal  Academy  exhibition.  St 
Goar  is  a  good  stopping  place  for 
the  night,  the  hotels  being  on  the 
riyer's  brink.     It  is   reached    in 
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aboatnine  hoars  from  Bonn.    In 
the  evening,  or  next  morning  early, 
the  toarifit  would  do  well  to  walk 
np  to    the   Rheinfels,   a   rained 
fortress  which  immediatelj  over- 
hangs the  little  town.     From  St 
Goar  the  passage  bj  steamer  to 
Bingen  is  a  little  over  two  hoars. 
There  the    traveller    may   easily 
while   away   a  day  in   the  most 
carsory  inspection    of  the  beau- 
tifol    neighboarhood.      An  expe- 
dition to  Crenznach,  half  an  hoar 
distant  by  rail,  might  occapy  the 
next   forenoon,  and  then  let  the 
traveller  take  the  steamer  which 
reaches  Andemach  that  evening. 
On  Friday,  by  rising  early,  it  will 
be  jast  possible  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  very  curioos  basaltic  caves,  of  a 
volcanic  region,  and  of  a  lake  which 
occapies  what  was  once  a  crater ; 
returning  down  a  beautiful  val- 
ley which  leads  to  the  Rhine  at 
Brohl.     If  the  steamer  cannot  be 
joined  there,  twelve  minutes'  rail 
brings  the  traveller  to  Andemach 
again.     Joining  the  steamer  about 
3  P.M.,  Diisseldorf  is  reached  at 
eleven.     There  the  passengers  are 
transferred  to  another  boat,  which 
arrives  at  Rotterdam  about  2  p.m. 
the  next  day.     The  Great  Eastern 
Company's  steamer  leaves  during 
the  summer  at  six.    The  railway 
journey  from  Cologne  to  Rotter- 
dam is  tedious,  and  costs  17«.  6d, 
ordinary  second  class,  or  a  little 
over   lltf.   third    class.      If   the 
traveller  likes  best  to  return  by 
way  of  Antwerp,  he  will  have  to 
get  a  bed  in  Cologne  and  travel  by 
railway  through    Aix-la-Ghapelle 
and  Maestricht  the  next  day,  so  as 
to  reach  Antwerp  in  time  for  the 
steamer  to  England.     The  times  of 
departure  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Company's    boats  from  Antwerp 
are  apt  to  be  changed,  according  to 
the  time  of  year.    It  is  therefore 
worth  while  to  ascertain   before- 
hand.    For   if  the   beginning   of 
your  week's  holiday  were  in  Au- 


gust and  the  end  of  it  in  September, 
trusting  to  the  time-table  you  had 
started  with  might  lose  you  your 
passage  on  arrival  at  the  quay  at 
Antwerp.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  writer.  Moreover, 
the  train,  which,  leaving  Cologne 
in  the  forenoon,  enables  a  traveller 
to  reach  Antwerp  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  may  be  second-class 
express,  not  carrying  third-dass 
passengers.  In  that  case  the  scale 
of  price  will  be  materially  dis- 
turbed. 

This  is  the  itinerary  according 
to  days : 

Sunday :  Antwerp  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
are  reached. 
Monday :  Cologne,  Bonn. 
Taesday :  (Coblcnz)  St.  Goar. 
Wednesday:  Bingen. 
Thursday :  Creuznach,  Andemach. 
Friday :  'Dttsseldort 

Our  last  example  of  an  outline 
tour  on  the  Continent  is  also  the 
least  expensive ;  but  if  the  travel- 
ler is  willing  to  walk,  he  may  get 
great  enjoyment  and  much  change 
of  scene  from  a  tour  of  little 
cost,  although  what  is  called 
scenery  can  scarcely  be  offered, 
except  on  the  first  day's  journey. 
There  is  a  substantial  advantage 
about  this  excursion  which  is  in 
contrast  with  the  experience  of 
more  favoured  spots.  The  tourist 
returns  to  his  labours  at  home  in 
better  condition  than  if  he  had 
been  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol  The 
air  of  the  Low  Countries  being 
not  so  dissimilar  from  that  of  oar 
own  island,  the  change  back  to  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  London  is 
not  perceived  to  an  inconvenient 
extent  It  is  a  fact  notorious  to 
medical  men  that  many  a  patient 
comes  to  them  who  has  just  en- 
joyed his  holiday  among  the  pore 
air  of  elevated  districts.  Ss 
system  has  become  accustomed  to 
it,  so  that  on  his  return  to  his 
usual  habits  the  traveUer  finds  him- 
self '  downright  ill,'  whereas  if  he 
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had  stajed  at  home  he  might  haye 
kept  perfectly  well. 

Steamers  leave  Femiing's  Wharf 
on  the  south  side  of  London  Bridge 
two  or  three  times  a  week  for  Dan- 
kirk,   at   hoars   which   mast   be 
ascertained  from  the  printed  bills 
issaed  once  a  month.     Passengers 
nsnally  arrive  at  Dunkirk  in  good 
time  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  from  four  o'clock  onwards, 
according  to  the  hour  of  starting. 
A    return-ticket,   which  allows  a 
month,  costs  lbs.  first  class,  and 
10a.  Gd.  second  class.     The  latter 
is  not  recommended  for  ordinary 
passengers,  because  there  is  more 
smoking  in  the  little  cabin  than 
might  be  favourable  to  any  one 
who  was  inclined  to  be  sea-sick. 
The  second-class  cabin  is  greatly 
used   by  seamen  travelling  from 
one  port  to  another.     If  it  is  a  fine 
day  a  very  agreeable  '  run  down 
the  river'  is  part  of  the  programme; 
and  when  salt  water  is  reached 
the  sails  are  set,  so  that  a  passenger 
by  these  little  screw-steamers  en- 
joys the  ^  sensation,'  rare  to  a  lands- 
man, of  taking  passage  in  a  vessel 
which  sails — no  mean  treat  for  an 
ordinary    worker    indoors.      The 
first   day   after  landing   may  be 
given  to  a  leisurely  walk  towards 
Cassel  (France)  through  Bergues, 
a  little  fortified  carilloned  town, 
half  a  day's  journey  distance  from 
Dunkirk.     Cassel  {=:Ca8tnim)  is 
a  village  on  the  top  of  a  hUl  like 
that  of  Harrow,  and  commands  a 
horizon  of  some  fifty  miles'  diameter. 
There  are  yet  traces  of  the  Eomans 
to  be  seen.  Charming  roomy  accom- 
modation of  the  simpler  sort  may 
be  had  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Mairie 
close  to   the   town-hall,  and  as- 
toundingly  cheap.      Next  day   a 
good  walk  will  take  the  traveller  to 
Ypres,  a  fine  old  city,  which  was 
once  as  big  as  Leeds  is  now.  Ypres 
is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
decayed   and   reposeful  towns  of 
which  Belgium  and  Flanders  have 
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fio  many.     The  town-hall  is  mag- 
nificent ;  and  the  walk  on  the  ram- 
parts, now  converted  into  gardens, 
bounded  by  acres  of  walks  in  mea- 
dows, where  the  water-lilies  fringe 
the  grim  old  walls,  are  well  worth 
seeing.     From  the  romantic  and 
mediaeval,  another  day's  journey 
brings  the  tourist  to  Courtrai,  a 
busy    prosperous    manufacturing 
city,  in   constant  communication 
with  England.    Its  feminine  popu- 
lation is  remarkable  for  its  good 
looks.     Next  may  be  taken  Tour- 
nai,  a  considerable  fortified  town ; 
then     Audenarde,     familiar     in 
English  history;  and  then  Brus- 
sels.    Probably  a  day  might  be 
spent   in    Brassels,   and    another 
day  in  visiting  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, walking  through  the  forest  of 
Soignes.  From  Brassels  the  travel- 
ler may  turn  his  steps  to  Ghent. 
Another  day  might  bring  him  to 
Bruges,  whence  a  half  day's  walk 
will  be  sufficient  for  getting  to 
Thourout     Another  easy  journey 
will  take  the  tourist  to  Dixmude, 
from  which  a  good  day's  walk  of 
twenty-six   miles  lands  him  once 
more  in  Dankirk.     If  any  of  the 
spaces  between  two  places  should 
seem  too  great  to  be  covered  by  a 
day's  walk,   the  distance  can  be 
abridged  ad  libitum  by  taking  a 
few  miles'    ride  on  the  railway, 
which  is  never  very  far  oflf.     The 
fares  are  so  low  that  more  than 
sixpence  need  never  be  spent  in 
this  way,   if  the  traveller  makes 
walking  his  rule  and  to  ride  the 
exception.     As  to  living,  if  econo- 
my is  the  object,  supper,  bed,  and 
breakfast  will   be  obtainable,   in 
more  comfortable  houses  than  our 
tourist  would  *  use'  in  his  ordinary 
life  at  home,  for  2a.  (yd,  or  less ; 
and  service  has  not  to  be  thought 
of,  because  the  people  themselves 
wait  on  you.     This  accommodation 
is  best  sought  in  minor  towns ;  in 
cities  such  as  Brages  or  Ghent, 
tariffs  are  higher,  and  yet  very  low. 
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aooording  to  oar  notions.  It  is  sug- 
gested to  the  traveller  to  take  his 
dejeuner  or  din(frm  the  larger  dtiee. 
If  he  does  this  the  distances  might 
he  arranged  hy  map,  so  as  to  stay 
each  night  in  a  minor  town,  reacli- 
ing  the  cities  named  in  the  itiner- 
&17  given  above  after  a  morning's 
walk. 

Before  quitting  the  sabject  of 
outline  tonrs  one  maj  glance  for 
a  few  moments  at  what  steam- 
boats will  do  for  the  traveller, 
without  quitting  English  territory. 
Ireland  may  be  visited  by  means 
of  the  British  and  Irish  Com- 
pany's steamers  from  the  Port  of 
London,  which  give  a  voyage  of 
seventy-six  hours  at  an  expense  of 
d4a.  first  class,  or  25«.  second  class, 
for  return-tickets  which  allow  two 
months.  Dundee  steamers  avail  for 
mid  Scotland;  return-tickets  (which 
allow  three  months)  are  50«.  first 
class,  including  provisions,  or  20& 
second  class.  Edinburgh  and  the 
Scottish  Border  are  within  the  tour- 
ist's reach  by  means  of  two  services 
of  steamers  between  the  Port  of 
London  and  Leith  or  Granton  Pier. 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  Ship- 
ping Company's  steamers  leave 
twice  a  week,  return-tickets,  avail- 
able for  a  month,  345.  first  class, 
248.  6d.  second  class.  The  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  ves- 
sels also  sail  for  Edinburgh  from 
IroDgate  and  St.  Katherine's 
Wharf,  near  the  Tower,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  single 
fares,  22«.  or  16^. ;  return- tickets, 
available  for  one  month,  Sis,  or 


2i8.M.  TheHull  steamboats  of  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany leave  London  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  giving  a  month's 
holiday  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincoln- 
shire for  an  incredibly  small  sum. 
Every  Saturday  there  is  a  steamer 
from  London  towards  Liverpool, 
which  calls  at  Plymouth  and  Fal- 
mouth. By  it  Lancashire  and  the 
Lake  district  of  Cumberland  are 
inexpensively  approached;  while 
those  who  prefer  the  beauties  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are 
carried  to  them ;  in  each  case  de- 
riving the  benefit  of  a  sea-voyage 
into  the  bargain,  instead  of  a  stuffy 
excursion  train. 

The  Tyne  Shipping  Company 
also  sends  vessels  twice  a  week 
from  New  Dundee  Wharf  to  New- 
castle. The  passage  is  about 
thirty  hours. 

^mpshire  and  the  New  Forest 
are  accessible  by  the  Cork  steamers 
which  leave  London  on  Thursdays, 
calling  at  Southampton.  By  them 
also  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  can 
be  reached,  as  Plymouth  is  one  of 
the  stations. 

Another  way  to  Hampshire  is 
by  the  British  and  Irish  Steam- 
packet  Company's  vessels,  which 
call  at  Portsmouth.  Eetura-tickets, 
allowing  two  months,  cost  16s, 
first  class,  or  IO5.  second  class. 
Lastly,  one  of  the  pleasantest  ex- 
cursions put  of  London  is  by  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's paddle-steamer  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  Yarmouth,  a  twelve 
hours'  sail. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  BIABRITZ  SEASON. 


The  sammer  season  at  Biitrriiz,  as 
so  many  of  my  readers  know, 
l)egins  on  the  10th  of  July. 
Biarritz  has  attained  the  grand 
and  remunerative  ambition  of  a 
"watering-place— that  of  being  in 
season  aU  the  year  round.  It 
has  a  distinct  summer  and  winter 
season.  In  the  winter  the  little 
town  is  like  an  English  village. 
There  is  a  regular  English  colony, 
with  its  parish  church,  its  shops, 
its  club,  its  promenade.  The  car- 
riages of  many  peers  and  com- 
moners roll  through  the  lanes,  as 
they  might  through  the  suburbs 
of  London  or  Paris.  The  English 
and  Americans  entirely  dominate 
and  possess  the  place.  Then,  as 
the  weather  warms,  they  fall  off, 
but  never  entirely  so.  There  is 
always  the  great  Atlantic  and  the 
£resh  upland  breezes.  The  big 
houses  are  shut  up,  but  some  resi- 
dents stay  OD,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  tourists  and  in- 
yalids  on  their  way  to  the  Pyre- 
nean  watering-places.  On  the 
10th  of  July  the  formal  summer 
season  begins.  A  few  days  pre- 
viously, the  place  is  comparatively 
empty.  A  few  days  after,  it  is 
comparatively  full.  A  week  or 
two  later,  and  the  place  is  crowded, 
and  prices  are  trebled,  quadrupled, 
quintupled.  Last  year,  as  soon  as 
the  season  began,  the  place  grew 
brilliant.  The  presentation  of  the 
national  flags  on  the  14th  of  July 
threw  a  wave  of  excitement  into 
every  municipality  of  France. 
That  presentation  of  flags  herald- 
ed that  renewed  spirit  of  military 
aggrandisement  that  has  led  on  to 
the  appropriation  of  Tunis.     On 


the  first  evening  of  the  season  the 
square  was  thronged  with  pro- 
menaders  and  listeners.  The 
English,  Americans,  and  Rus- 
sians were  going,  or  thinking 
about  going;  but  the  French 
were  pouring  in  from  Paris  and 
the  departments,  and  the  Spani- 
ards were  crossing  the  frontiers. 
The  finest  houses  of  Biarritz  be- 
long to  some  Spanish-American 
people,  who  have  made  their  for- 
tunes in  South  America  and  spend 
a  part  of  the  year  here. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  they 
have  come  from  Spain,  which  has 
a  Biarritz  of  its  own  in  St.  Sebas- 
tian. I  had  the  idea  that  some 
of  them  were  better  known  in 
Spain  than  in  France.  I  had 
come  from  St.  Sebastian  myself, 
a  much  finer  place,  in  the  heart 
of  the  tumbled  Asturian  Sierras 
and  close  to  the  dividing  heights  of 
the  Pyrenees,  with  bold  coasts  and 
headlands, ,  broad  inland  reaches 
of  tidal  water,  picturesque  villages, 
splendid  river  scenery.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  fashion.  Fashionable 
people  love  to  congregate  them- 
selves within  exact  limits,  an  area 
within  which  everything  can  be 
inspected.  I  will  certainly  say  for 
Biarritz  that  I  have  never  seen 
more  exquisite  and  beautiful 
toilettes }  and  I  entirely  share  the 
opinion  that  'beauty  should  go 
beautifully  drest.'  Biarritz,  in  its 
summer  season,  always  wears  the 
gay  and  splendid  costumes  of  a 
fete  champetre,  No  wonder  that 
the  French  prefer  to  every  other 
their  own  watering-place  with 
their  own  ways.  The  English- 
man likes  rough  comfort  and  free- 
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dom  from  toilet  duties;  but  the 
Frenchman  is  all  the  same  at  the 
coast  as  if  about  to  consume  his 
absinthe — which  also  consumes 
him  —  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  The  differences  are  seen 
in  those  of  the  Eoyal  and  Impe- 
rial families.  Our  own  gracious 
Queen  loves  retirement,  and  seeks 
it  in  the  woods  and  glens  and  se- 
cluded shores  of  Osborne.  But 
here  at  Biarritz  the  Villa  Eugenie 
is  overlooked  on  every  side,  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  Empress  in 
the  happy  days  when  she  used  to 
stay  here  was  lived  in  public. 

A  very  good  book  to  carry 
about  one  and  read  in  the  retired 
coves  is  Gleig's  Subaltern^  the 
youthful  work  of  the  gentleman 
who  became  the  biographer  of 
Wellington  and  the  Chaplain- 
General  of  the  Forces.  It  is  cu- 
rious, as  we  turn  away  from  the 
Grand  Casino  and  the  promenade, 
to  look  at  his  account,  of  Biarritz 
at  the  time  when  the  Peninsular 
army  passed  into  France.  He 
even  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform 
his  readers  that '  the  little  town 
of  Biarritz  stands  upon  the  sea- 
shore.' '  It  was,  and  ^o  doubt  is 
now,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  'a  re- 
markably pretty  village,  about  as 
large,  perhaps,  as  Sandgate,  and 
built  upon  the  very  margin  of  the 
water;  and,  above  all,  it  was, 
and  I  trust  still  is,  distinguished 
as  the  residence  of  two  or  three 
handsome  females.'  It  became 
my  lot  in  life  to  verify  the  obser- 
vation of  this  distinguished  writer, 
only  instead  of  two  or  three  hand- 
some females  one  might  speak  of 
two  or  three  hundred,  or,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  of  two  or 
three  thousands.  Mr.  Gleig's 
young  ladies  might,  however, 
have  been  the  grandmothers  of 
some  of  those  whom  I  saw  last 
season,  one  of  whom  stands,  and 
for  ever  will  remain,  supreme  in 
my  memory. 


The  scene  of  my  little  story — 
such  as  I  have  to  tell — is  laid 
almost  immediately  beneath  that 
Imperial  villa:  a  certain  exciting 
incident  of  this  season,  which, 
as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  led 
to  very  important  practical  re- 
sults. In  my  own  history  that 
villa  will  always  be  a  cynosure 
and  landmark.  Let  me  say  that, 
in  spite  of  the  flags,  the  public 
feeling  at  Biarritz  is  distinctly 
Imperialistic.  They  could  not 
judge  Manlius  within  sight  of  the 
Capitol,  and  they  cannot  forget 
the  gracious  and  beautiful  Em- 
press within  sight  of  her  villa. 
Still  it*is  a  very  plain  one,  by  no 
means  so  sumptuous  as  those  of 
the  Spanish-Americans  to  whom 
I  have  referred.  It  is  her  own 
still — at  least,  till  the  other  day  ; 
but  it  is  all  lonely  and  deserted, 
save  for  those  in  charge  of  it. 
The  intendant  who  looks  after  it 
was  pointed  out  to  me — a  fine 
old  soldier  maimed  in  the  wars. 
Just  below  the  villa  are  the  big 
baths,  where  you  attire  yourselves 
for  the  big  billows  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  which  even  on  the  calmest 
day  roll  in  vast  and  grand,  and 
with  a  power  that  is  overwhelm- 
ing to  those  unaccustomed  to  their 
onset. 

My  visit  to  Biarritz  was  a 
chance  one,  or  what  we  poor  mor- 
tals choose  to  call  chance.  I  had 
been  staying  well  content  at  Ba- 
yonne,  pleased  with  the  arcaded 
streets,  the  old  and  new  cathe- 
dral, the  river  Ad  our,  and  all  the 
associations  of  the  Wellington 
Despatches  and  Kapier's  History. 
Considering  myself  well  off,  I  did 
not  care  to  be  better  off,  but  that 
irresistible  tide  of  fashion  drew 
me  to  the  gay  watering-place.  I 
went  the  six  miles  by  the  new 
local  railway  from  the  pretty  little 
station,  the  mention  of  which  is 
unaccountably  omitted  by  Murray^ 
and  is  hereby  commended  to  its 
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editor.  The  very  first  day  that  I  was 
there,  ahout  half-past  six  in  the 
evening,  I  met — not  an  nncommon 
circumstance  for  men  between 
twenty  and  thirty — I  met  my  Fate. 
She  was  a  bright  and  brilliant 
girl,  but  as  I  do  not  intend  to 
identify  her,  I  will  only  ask  you 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  your  own 
Fate,  and  suppose  that  mine  is 
very  much  after  her  style,  only 
handsomer.  I  had  gone  to  dine 
at  a  big  table  d'h6te,ha,YiBg  secured 
my  place  in  an  early  part  of  the 
day.  During  the  day  I  explored 
the  place,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
not  so  much  of  it  but  its  explora- 
tion is  effectively  done  within  a 
few  hours.  There  was  the  light- 
house to  be  visited,  and  the  casino 
to  be  done,  and  the' main  winding 
street  to  be  shopped  in,  the  bath- 
ing-places looked  at,  and  the  path 
above  the  cliff  and  the  path  below 
the  cliff  to  be  promenaded,  and 
what  I  think  the  most  picturesque 
bit  of  Biarritz — the  old  port  where 
at  one  time  the  whalers  used  to 
come  in  from  the  southern  seas — 
not  to  mention  that  I  had  to  con- 
template the  curious  mingling  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  swimming, 
or  learning  to  swim,  and  convers- 
ing and  flirting  at  the  same  time. 
Then  I  got  back  to  the  table  dChSte, 
where  during  soup  and  fish  I 
gazed  in  speculative  mood  on  the* 
two  or  three  empty  chairs  nearest 
to  me.  Then  three  persons  en- 
tered the  room,  evidently  father, 
mother,  and  daughter.  I  made 
quite  sure  that,  with  my  usual  ill- 
luck,  the  parent-birds  would  come 
next  to  me,  and  that  the  young 
lady  would  prove  the  last  of  the 
quartette.  But  to  my  great  con- 
tent it  so  happened  that  the  young 
lady  was  seated  next  to  me.  She 
had  the  divine  gift  of  graciousness, 
gave  back  query  and  comment, 
and,  seeing  tliat  I  was  a  stranger, 
tried  to  make  me  understand  the 
place  and  the  people. 


She  spoke  of  the  big  houses, 
and  {egretted  that  some  of  them 
were  only  open  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year. 

I  told  her  of  various  great  houses 
I  had  seen. 

*Yes,'  she  said,  'those  best 
houses,  belonging  to  the  little 
Spanish  colony,  are  only  open  for 
about  two  months ;  and  such  fine 
gardens  I  It  almost  seems  a  pity 
that  there  should  be  a  waste  of 
space  at  the  time  when  Biarritz  is 
so  crowded.' 

Then  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  the  English  houses. 

*  Yes,  they  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me,*  I  answered — *  such  as 
the  Duke  of  Abercom's,  and  Lord 
Hampton's,  and  Lord  Aylesbury's.' 

'  O,  there  are  a  number  of  them. 
In  the  season  we  get  visits  from 
some  of  your  most  famous  public 
men.  Lord  Salisbury,  after  the 
last  General  Election,  stayed  here 
for  a  time ;  and  one  Sunday  late- 
ly, when  I  was  at  our  nice  new 
church,  to  my  great  surprise  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
there,  and  gave  us  the  blessing.' 

Then  we  talked  of  the  country 
around  Biarritz — how  English-like 
it  was ;  how  the  desolate  Landes 
country  between  here  and  Bor- 
deaux, where  the  poor  people  used 
to  walk  on  stilts,  had  been  re- 
claimed by  thepiue-woods,  and  had 
now  the  neatest  and  most  pictur- 
esque station  on  the  Ligne  de 
Midi. 

*But  0,  those  Spanish  moun- 
tains across  the  Bay !  Of  course 
they  are  not  so  grand  as  the  Pyre- 
nees; but  we  get  such  a  lovely 
view  of  them  from  here,  and  they 
seem  quite  to  have  seized  my 
imagination.' 

'  I  was  among  them  in  the  win- 
ter,' I  replied,  *  but  it  was  so  mild 
that  there  really  was  ho  winter. 
I  used  to  shoot  woodcock  in  the 
valleys,  and  the  police  used  to 
make  me  turn  out  my  bag  and  pay 
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a  tax  on  every  \Toodcock  I  had 
shot/ 

The  worst  of  this  tahled'hSte 
intercourse  is  its  thoroughly  tran- 
sitory nature.  You  meet  as 
ships  at  sea,  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  never  meet  again.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  the  thorough- 
ly unsatisfactory  nature  of  such 
acquaintanceship  that  I  surveyed 
the  Luxmores — such  I  had  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  name — give  a 
civil  bow,  and  retire  to  their  own 
apartments. 

But  she  was  my  Fate.  I  felt  it 
strongly  at  the  time,  and  I  have  ne- 
ver lost  the  impression.  I  seemed 
to  tread  on  air  as  that  night  I 
took  my  lonely  walk  by  the  moon- 
lit sea,  hearing  the  music  crash 
afar  off,  and  the  indistiuguishable 
murmur  of  the  crowd.  All  night 
long  I  was  *  reading  her  perfect 
features  in  the  gloom/  as  one  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  lovers  did  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  The 
acquaintance  was  to  be  deepened 
next  day  in  a  curious  and  re- 
markable manner, — and  never  to 
cease. 

In  all  my  travels  I  have  the 
good  or  bad  taste  to  adhere  to  the 
English  hours  of  feeding — that  is 
to  say,  that  I  have  a  solid  English 
breakfast  at  nine,  and  lunch  at 
half-past  one.  The  result  is  that 
I  am  quite  free  during  the  time 
that  people  are  taking  their  de- 
jeuner, I  resolved  to  devote  the 
period  between  noon  and  lunch- 
time  to  bathing.  Everybody  had 
gone  in  to  feed,  and  I  perceived 
that  I  had  this  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  entirely  to  myself.  No 
doubt  the  bathing  at  Biarritz 
is  admirable.  I  know  of  none 
better.  There  are  grand  sands, 
firm,  hard,  broad,  like  a  marble 
pavement.  But  even  here  there 
are  drawbacks  which  require 
precaution.  For  instance,  in  a 
remarkably  safe  cove,  where  a 
rope  is  hung  across  the  chasm,  a 


man  I  know  was  carried  out  to 
sea  on  a  rapidly-ehifting  quick- 
sand. On  the  plage  here  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  such  danger ;  but  stDl 
there  are  cross-currents,  and  when 
all  is  peaceful  and  sunshiny  on 
the  shore  there  may  be  a  mighty 
storm  raging  a  thousand  miles 
away  on  the  Atlantic,  and  sending 
from  afar  huge  sudden  waves. 

To  speak  mildly,  I  am  not  a 
very  good  swimmer ;  to  speak  se- 
verely, I   am  an   execrably  bad 
one.     Then,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  bathing,  I  am  apt  to  go  out 
further  than  either  my  strength 
or  my^  science  warrants.     I  had 
hardly    calculated    the   force    of 
those  heavy  rollers  from  the  ocean. 
When  I  had  wrestled  with  them 
for  a   time  a  feeling  of  fatigue 
came  over  me.     Perhaps  I  was 
rather  faint  from  the  want  of  that 
lunch  which  was  now  rapidly  be- 
coming due.    But  there  was   a 
further  peril,  of  which  I  was  utter- 
ly unaware,  and  of  which  I  ought 
to  have  been  warned  at  the  big 
baths  where  I  had  assumed  my 
aquatic  attire.  They  have  coloured 
flags,  indeed,  to  indicate  safety  or 
danger ;  but  these  are  of  no  use  to 
the  uninitiated.    Though  the  tide 
was  coming  in  there  was  a  strong 
current,  which  might  rapidly  take 
me  out  to  sea.     By  the  time  that 
I  had  stayed  in  the  water  for  an 
injudiciously  long  time,  I  felt  the 
force  of  this  current.     At  first  I 
thought  nothing  of  it ;  but  pre- 
sently I  found,  with  some  alarpi, 
that  I  had  not  strength  to  resist 
it.    The  next  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  that 
ever  belonged  to  that  division  of 
time.    I  felt  myself  drifting  away 
unresistingly  into  the  ocean.  There 
was  not  a  single  fishing-boat  in 
sight.     Afar  I  saw  the  lighthouse 
on  the  hill ;  and  afar  the  summit 
of  the  Eugi^nie  villa  beneath  it, 
.  looking,  as  I  thought,  my  last  look 
at  earth  and  sky.     Then  I  closed 
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my  eyes ;  and  alUiougli  I  cannot 
say  that  all  the  events  of  my  past 
life  rushed  through  my  mind 
in  a  moment  of  time,  as  I  am  told 
has  been  the  case  with  other  peo- 
ple of  drowning  experience ;  yet 
I  did  think  that  my  life  had  been 
poorly  spent,  and  I  only  wished 
it  had  been  worthier. 

'  I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I 

have  done 
Do  thon  within  thyself  make  pare.* 

£ut  just  at  this  moment  a  pair 
of  magnificent  sapphire  eyes  met 
mine,  a  beautiful  white  hand 
clasped  mine.  Was  it  Flying  Zeo 
of  the  Coming  Eace,  or  Kaiad  of 
the  Ocean,  or  Angel  from  heaven  1 
It  was  Ethel  Luxmore,  who  had 
been  bathing  with  some  young 
ladies,  and  had  observed  me  swim- 
ming out  in  the  direction  where 
she  knew  there  was  this  current. 
She  had  endeavoured  to   signal 


me,  but  I  had  not  observed ;  and 
had  called  out,  but  of  course  I 
had  not  heard  her  voice  in  the 
dash  of  the  waves.  Then  the 
kind-hearted  courageous  girl  swam 
out  and  seized  my  hand,  just  as 
I  was  about  to  sink  through  ex- 
haustion. With  very  little  diffi- 
culty she  piloted  me  out  of  the 
current,  and  soon  my  feet  touched 
the  firm  sands. 

How  wonderful  is  the  generous 
heart  of  woman  !  I  wished  to 
offer  her  the  life  which  she  had 
saved — a  poor  unworthy  one,  in- 
deed, and  which  I  could  hardly 
hope  that  she  would  accept.  But 
the  very  fact  that  she  had  saved 
my  life  gave  her  an  interest  in  it, 
made  her  at  last  willing  that  she 
should  adore  and  bless  it.  To  use 
Coleridge's  strain : 

'  And  so  I  won  mv  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride.* 


HOW  WE  USE  MUMMIES. 


^  Step  behind  here  a  moment,  sir !' 
said  my  friend,  the  artists'  colour- 
man  ;  '  you  might  like  to  look  at 
this.' 

And  there,  in  the  little  room 
behind  the  shop,  on  the  table,  lay 
a  complete  mummy  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, down  to  the  gaudy 
burial-cloths  wrapped  round  him ; 
only  a  portion  of  the  right  leg  was 
wanting. 

'  So  you  do  a  little  business  in 
curiosities,'  I  said  to  him. 

*  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly ;  not 
but  what  he's  a  curiosity,  and  a 

fine  one  too.    Why,  Mr. ,  you 

know — ^him  that  paints  the  Egyp- 
tian pictures — ^he  was  here  looking 


him  over,  and  he  says  he  can  teU 
by  the  clothes  and  the  writin'  how 
he  was  some  big  swell — a  high- 
priest,  I  think  he  said,  or  maybe  % 
king.' 

'But  did  you  pick  him  up  a 
bargain,  then  ?  I  suppose  he's  for 
salel' 

'  No,  sir — that  is,  he's  for  sale 
and  he's  not  for  sale ;  we  uses  them 
in  the  trade.' 

'  Use  them  I  what  do  you  mean  f 

'  WeU,  I'll  teU  you,  sir.  You 
know  the  brown  colour  called 
mummy,  I've  often  sold  it  you; 
well,  that's  what  it's  made  oV 

^What,  out  of  the  cloth  and 
fibres  r 
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*No,  sir,  out  of  the  body  of 
bim.  Yon  see  his  face  there; 
well,  that's  abont  the  tone;  we 
break  him  upas  we  want  him.  IVe 
ground  up  bis  right  leg  already ; 
he's  all  goody  head  and  all.' 

'  Ground  him  up  !  Good  hea- 
vens, good  heavens  I  You  grind 
up  dead  men  to  make  paint  with  !' 
'  Well,  it  ain't  like  a  dead  man 
quite,  you  see,  sir ;  he's  been  like 
that  tbree  or  four  thousand  years, 
maybe;  mostly  spice,  I  reckon; 
and  it's  a  fine  solid  colour  they 
make.  We  has  a  lot  of  'em  over, 
about  seven  pounds  they  cost  us 
mostly,  delivered  in  the  Borough.' 
Then  came  a  shrill  cry  of 
'  Wanted  in  the  shop !'  and  this 
vendor  of  human  pigments  re- 
turned to  his  counter. 

Could  it  be  true  that  this  portly, 
white-aproned  product  of  civilisa- 
tion was  abont,  nay,  had  actually 
begun,  to  desecrate  this  miracle  of 
time,  this  gaudily-attired,  blackened 
human  shape  that  had  endured 
four  thousand  years  to  be  the 
monument  of  the  spirit  which  it 
once  contained,  a  life  that  had 
been  a  great  one  in  a  great  nation, 
a  ruler  among  men,  perhaps  an 
interpreter  of  the  godsl 

Was  he  one  of  that  great  com- 
pany of  priests,  bound  together  in 
the  practice  of  mysterious  rites  and 
the  monopoly  of  human  know- 
ledge, those  mathematicians  and 
astronomers  of  the  ancient  world, 
who  combined  with  the  highest 


wisdom  then  attained  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  strangest  faiths, — who 
on  the  moonless  nights  at  Sais 
commemorated  the  sufferings  of 
Osiris,  that  god  whose  name  the 
old  historian  dared  not  mention, 
who  overcame  the  spirit  of  evil, 
and  died  for  the  triumph  of  the 
good? 

Standing  before  this  blackened 
clay  with  the  hard  straight  fea- 
tures,  the    thin    lips    and    long 
simken  eyes,  how  it  all  rushes  back 
on    the    memory ! — that  tale   of 
Horns,   the  last  of  the   sons  of 
heaven  who    sat   on   an   earthly 
throne,  and  Mem,  the  first  of  the 
human  djnasty;  the  legend  of  the 
ibis  and  the  phoenix  bird,  of  Sesos- 
tris  the   mighty   conqueror,   and 
Mycermus,   who   made  six  years 
into  twelve.     What  profit  that  you 
had  the  rich  man's  funeral,  that 
they  washed   your  body   in    the 
palm  oil,  filled  it  with  myrrh  and 
cassia,  and  laid  it  in  the  nitre  the 
full  tale  of  seventy  days  1    What 
profit  that  so  many  tides  of  war, 
from  Cleopatra  to  the  Pyramids, 
have  passed  and  left  you  sleeping ; 
faiths  changed  and  empires  passed 
away,   but   you   outlasted    them? 
Was  your  life  too  prosperous  that 
such  a  Nemesis  should  come  upon 
you   after  all  these  years?    For 
now  you  lie  in  the  barbarian's  back 
parlour,  to  be  ground  to  powder 
and  made  up  in  tubes  and  sold  for 
sixpence !     Such  is  the  irony  of 
Fate. 


THE  LAND  OF  '  THE  PIRATE.* 
An  AngUng  ftoUDas  in  JSIetlanH. 


But  is  Shetland  really  worth  going 
to  see  ?  Over  and  over  again,  as 
the  returning  sammer  calls  np 
holiday  dreams  and  plans,  is  this 
question  put  to  any  one  supposed 
to  he  capable  of  giving  the  least 
information  on  the  subject.  Or 
at  other  times  the  query  may  take 
the  form  of:  ^I  am  thinking  of 
running  up  as  far  as  Shetland  this 
season ;  is  it  worth  while  to  take  a 
rod  with  mel'  As  regards  the 
latter  question,  wo  will  consider 
presenUy  the  prospect  of  com- 
bining a  little  quiet  sport  with 
your  Northern  trip,  merely  re- 
marking here  that  very  much  de- 
pends upon  what  you  expect,  as 
one  man  manages  to  get  a  good 
deal  and  is  pleased,  where  another 
gets  next  to  nothing  and  grumbles. 
But  as  to  the  first  question, 
whether  Shetland  is  worth  going 
to  see — most  certainly  it  is,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  one  of 
the  quaintest  and  quietest  parts  in 
all  Great  Britain,  and  a  country  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  different 
localities,  and  wealth  of  varied  ma- 
terial to  be  found  throughout  Scot- 
land, considered  worthy  to  be  se- 
lected as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  beautiful 
romances. 

Every  week  throughout  the 
summer  months  two  steamers 
leave  Granton  for  Shetland.  One 
starts  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  and 
arrives  at  Lerwick  on  Wednesday 
evening ;  the  other  starts  on  Fri- 
day morning,  and  arrives  on  Satur- 
day evening.  The  boats  are  ad- 
vertised to  start  at  various  hours 
£rom  before  breakfast  to  nearly 


midday,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  tide.  They  are  generally 
pretty  fuU  at  Granton,  being  largely 
patronised  by  people  going  just  as 
far  as  Aberdeen;  for  they  only 
take  eight  hours  or  so  to  get  there, 
which  is  much  about  Uie  same 
time  that  the  train  does,  while,  of 
course,  the  expense  is  less.  Besides 
that,  the  sail  from  Granton  to 
Aberdeen  is  a  very  charming  one 
on  a  fine  summer  day,  and  un- 
doubtedly more  pleasant  and  lively 
than  what  the  old  salt  termed 
'daudlin'  along  in  they  blanked 
trains.*  Out  from  Granton  Har- 
bour you  pass  Inchkeith,  the  Isle 
of  May,  and  the  little  red-tiled 
villages  on  the  coast  of  Fife; 
then  past  the  coasts  of  Forfar  and 
Kincardine,  you  come  to  Aberdeen. 
Here  you  always  stay  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  this  time  cannot 
well  be  better  employed  than  by 
dining  at  one  of  the  numerous  and 
good  hotels  with  which  Aberdeen 
is  stocked.  And,  after  all,  you 
may  be  a  very  good  sailor,  but  a 
dinner  on  shore  is  better  than  a 
dinner  on  board,  unless  under  ex- 
tremely exceptional  circumstances. 
Starting  thus  fortified  from  Aber- 
deen, you  smoke  round  the  warm 
funnel  till  the  spirit  moves  you  to 
turn  into  your  berth.  The  chief 
deterring  elements  to  a  quiet  night 
are  when  gentlemen  of  the  cattle- 
droving  and  similar  persuasions 
meet  together  on  board  in  any 
quantities,  and  over  the  native 
white  wine  of  the  country  discuss, 
with  language  emphatic,  the  re- 
spective qualities  of  various  men 
and  beasts.  This,  and  a  stoppage 
at  Wick  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
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when  there  Ib,  at  times,  a  cod- 
Biderable  amount  of  banging  and 
tibumping  about  overhead  on  deck, 
are  the  only  things  that  need  thus 
far  render  life  the  least  of  a  bur- 
den to  even  the  most  sensitive  of 
mortals.  If  fine,  yon  are  not 
likely  to  be  late  in  coming  on  deck 
next  morning,  and  getting  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  The 
grand  rock  scenery,  the  wild  cliffs 
rising  straight  up  from  the  sea, 
the  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  the  divers 
and  cormorants  in  all  directions  on 
the  water,  the  sea-breeze  that 
always  seems  to  blow  so  fresh  up 
here,  and  presently  the  bay  of 
Kirkwall  sparkling  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  summer  morning,  little  white 
sails  scudding  about  here  and 
there,  and  the  rougher  and  more 
dingy-looking  fishing-boats  making 
slowly  for  the  harbour,  all  combine 
to  complete  a  scene  lifelike  and 
characteristic  of  a  hardy  island 
race,  whose  work  and  play  alike 
are  found  on  the  sea. 

'His  young  eves  opening  on  the  ocean 

foam' 
Had  from  that  moment  deemed  the  deep 
h\a  home.' 

Here  you  can  devote  your  time 
on  shore  to  visiting  St.  Magnus' 
Cathedral  and  the  old  ruins  of 
the  Earl's  Palace.  These  are  well 
worth  more  than  merely  a  pas8ing 
visit;  however,  as  we  could  not 
do  justice  to  them  here,  it  would 
not  be  satisfactory  to  dwell  as 
briefly  as  we  should  be  compelled 
to  do  on  these  monuments  of  by- 
gone Orcadian  grandeur.  Guide- 
books, not  to  mention  guides  in- 
numerable, will  easily  be  found  to 
give  all,  and  possibly  more  than  all, 
you  want  to  know  about  them.  For 
the  rest,  there  is  not  very  much  else 
to  be  seen  in  Kirkwall,  which  is 
a  pretty,  quiet,  clean-  looking  little 
town,  swept  alternately  by  soft 
winds  and  boisterous  gales  oflf  the 
cold  North  Sea. 

In  about  a  couple  of  hours  or 


so,  the  steamer  bell  gives  you 
plenty  of  notice  that  it  is  time  to 
be  once  more  on  your  way  to  the 
Shetland  Isles.  You  have  now 
about  eight  and  a  half  hours'  sail- 
ing before  you  reach  Lerwick,  so 
can  now  look  round  and  contem- 
plate those  who  are  to  be  your 
fellow-passengers  for  the  time. 
About  the  same  in  number,  pro- 
bably, as  when  you  went  into  Kirk- 
wall, a  good  number  going  no 
farther;  but  in  turn  you  have 
picked  up  others,  who  have  been 
either  waiting  at  Kirkwall  since 
the  last  steamer,  or  have  crossed 
the  Pentland  Firth  from  the  main- 
land, and  so  on  by  Stionmess. 
There  are  English  and  Scotch 
tourists,  sometimes  a  stray  fo- 
reigner or  so,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge undergraduates,  anglers  of 
various  sorts  and  descriptions, 
some  returning  to  well-known  and 
favourite  haunts,  others  going  up 
for  the  first  time  'on  spec  /  tourist 
clergymen,  sometimes  a  good  many 
ladies,  and,  of  course,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  the  usual  complement 
of  commercial  gentlemen.  Most 
people  would  wonder  how  on  earth 
it  pays  these  gentry  to  go  in  such 
numbers  up  to  Shetland  and 
throughout  its  northern  isles ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not,  as 
one  candidly  admitted  to  me.  Bat 
then  it  keeps  any  one  else  off  that 
beat,  which,  doubtless,  is  a  matter 
of  intense  satisfaction  in  these  days 
of  close  competition.  Half-way  be- 
tween Orkney  and  Shetland  yon 
pass  the  Fair  Isle.  This  is  chiefly 
historical  as  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck of  part  of  the  Dake  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia's  fleet  in  1588;  and 
to  this  day  it  retains  traces  of  the 
visit  of  its  Spanish  guests,  in  the 
peculiar  pattern  and  colour  of  what 
is  known  as  Fair  Isle  hosieiy, 
which  constitutes  its  chief  special 
industry.  The  crew  are  said  to 
have  remained  there  against  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants;  if  so, 
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the  Fair  Islander  of  the  sixteenth 
century  mnst  have  been  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  person  from  his  descend- 
ants of  to-daj,  who  are  conspicuous 
among  other  yirtues  for  their 
simple-minded  kindness  and  hos- 
pitidity.  But  even  as  late  as  two 
centuries  after  that  there  existed  a 
very  marked  feeling  against  the 
saying  of  drowning  men,  originally 
induced  either  by  the  wish  that 
there  should  be  no  suryiyor  to  tell 
tales  or  interfere  with  their  right 
of  wreckage,  or  possibly  the  pru- 
dent one  of  not  increasing  the 
number  of  mouths,  already  probably 
amply  sufficient  for  their  scanty 
supply  of  meal.  At  least  these 
are  the  reasons  suggested,  and 
doubtless  correctly  so,  by  the  author 
in  his  notes  to  the  Pirate,  And 
there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  but  that 
the  Fair  Islanders  were  as  good 
honest  wreckers,  when  they  got 
the  chance,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rest  of  those  northern  isles,  or 
that  they  less  deyoutly  uttered  the 
kindly  prayer  for  'mair  wrecks 
ere  winter/  A  story  is  there  given 
which  fairly  illustrates  the  spirit 
in  which  such  a  business  was  re- 
garded. 

After  the  commissioners  had 
placed  lighthouses  on  the  Isle  of 
Sanda  and  the  Pentland  Skerries, 
a  gentleman  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  the  farmer  of  one  of  these 
isles  in  a  boat  with  a  very  bad  pair 
of  sails.  '  Had  it  been  His  will,' 
said  the  man,  '  that  light  had  not 
been  placed  yonder,  I  would  haye 
had  enough  of  new  sails  last  winter.' 
An  affected  deference  to  Proyi- 
dence  so  inconsistent  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  speech,  which 
may  perhaps  find  its  parallel  in 
more  recent  times  in  the  pious 
telegrams  of  a  certain  warlike 
Emperor.  Not  yery  often,  alas, 
is  the  crew  saved  of  a  vessel  wreck- 
ed upon  the  Fair  Isle ;  and  many 
a  one  never  heard  of  again  has 
been  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  dark 


against  the  pitiless  rocks  that  rise 
straight  up  from  the  middle  of  the 
sea.  There  was  a  talk  a  year  or 
two  ago  of  attempting  to  mitigate 
the  dangers  that  arose  from  its 
peculiar  position,  by  erecting  a 
lighthouse  on  some  conspicuous 
spot  on  the  island.  To-day,  per- 
haps, it  looks  innocent  enoagh,  with 
the  sun  glinting  on  its  little  houses, 
and  lighting  up  its  green  fields 
and  gray  rocks,  while  from  the 
only  spot  where  a  boat  can  land  on 
the  island  one  puts  off  as  the 
steamer  approaches,  sharp  at  both 
ends  and  looking  anything  but 
seaworthy — indeed,  a  mere  cockle- 
shell of  a  thing  as  it  tosses  on 
the  swell,  thoagh  the  very  reverse 
is  said  actually  to  be  the  case.  As 
may  be  supposed,  there  are  not 
many  passengers  to  land  or  pick 
up  here ;  a  stray  visitor  with  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  energy 
in  getting  into  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  a  few  times  in  the  year 
a  clergyman  who  makes  his  way 
there  to  perform  any  marriages 
and  baptisms  that  may  be  required. 
On  the  Sunday  the  resident  school- 
master, I  understand,  conducts  the 
ordinary  services.  Altogether  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  gay  place, 
and  most  people  would  probably 
think  not  specially  attractive.  But 
passengers  or  not,  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  never  foigotten,  and 
that  is  to  collect  all  the  newspapers 
on  board  that  can  be  got,  tie  them 
up  in  a  bundle,  and  pitch  them 
over  to  the  boat  that  puts  off  from 
the  shore.  The  Fair  Islanders 
love  news  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bours who  live  in  the  busy  world, 
and  these  papers  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  them,  and  go  the  round 
of  the  various  houses. 

A  few  hours  later  and  you  are 
in  sight  of  Sumburgh  Head,  and 
soon  afterwards  are  pitching  in  the 
*  roost,'  where,  owing  to  the  furious 
tide  that  runs  there,  you  may 
usually  reckon  on  a  little  bit  of  a 
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Bea ;  bat  yon  are  soon  through  and 
on  past  the  lighthonse  on  Bressaj, 
a  large  island  opposite  the  town  of 
Ler?nck,  which  forms  a  harbonr 
sufficient  for  all  the  reqairements 
of  the  place,  though  sometimes 
it  is  prettj  crowded,  as  for  instance 
in  June,  when  the  Dutch  ressels 
are  in,  shopping  for  a  daj  or  two 
on  their  way  to  their  fishing- 
grounds  ;  and  the  reyenue  cutter, 
a  stray  yacht,  possibly  the  Pharos, 
the  lordly  one  belonging  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Lights.  The  Dutch  vessels  are 
objects  of  no  small  interest  to 
others  besides  the  crew  of  the 
revenue  cutter,  as  they  always 
have  quantities  of  spirits  on  board 
(at  least  on  their  way  to  the  fish- 
ing), which  cannot  be  taken  ashore, 
though  for  the  matter  of  that  some 
is  occasionally  landed  despite  the 
revenue  cutter  and  all.  Bat  a 
large  quantity  is  consumed  on 
board  the  vessels  by  people  who 
go  off  from  the  shore  with  fowls, 
eggs,  and  suchlike  commodities 
to  exchange  for  it,  and  extremely 
cheap  they  get  it.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  never  really  dark  in 
the  month  of  June  during  the 
whole  twenty -four  hours,  induced 
the  Irish  sailor  who  had  found  his 
way  up  there,  and  was  seen  coming 
ashore  at  midnight  with  tottering 
and  unsteady  gait,  to  enthusiasti- 
cally hiccup,  *  Och,  shure  Tve  got 
to  Parodoise  at  last — dayloight  all 
noight,  and  dhrunk  for  tuppence  !' 
The  town  of  Lerwick  is  utterly 
unlike  anything  but  itself— a  quaint, 
old-fashioned,  irregular  little  town, 
the  principal  street  paved  all  across, 
and  at  places  so  narrow  that  when 
a  cart  or  '  machine'  of  any  kind 
comes  along  it,  the  folks  there 
have  to  step  into  the  doorway  at 
places  to  let  it  pass.  The  town 
was  built  before  such  traces  of  civi- 
lisation as  wheeled  conveyances 
existed,  and  when  the  best  in  the 
country  were  contented  to  travel 


in  the  manner  Mrs.  Baby  Yellow- 
ley  and  her  companions  made  their 
way  to  the  hospitable  old  Udaller^s 
mansion  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Boats  were  the  more  natural  and 
appropriate  carriages  for  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  many  of  the 
old  houses  in  Lerwick  are  built 
right  down  to  the  water,  doubtless 
a  great  convenience  in  those  good 
old  days,  before  smuggling  was 
fondly  supposed  to  have  become 
utterly  extinct.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  Fort  Charlotte,  where,  in 
the  winter-time,  large  numbers  of 
the  Naval  Eeserve  are  drilled.  The 
interior  is  most  interesting,  par- 
ticularly to  a  person  who  has  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  before, 
part  being  got  up  after  the  fashion 
of  a  man-of-war,  with  Armstrong 
and  other  guns  and  their  appro- 
priate shells,  some  cut  up  into 
sections,  so  that  you  can  see  the 
working  and  construction  of  each. 
The  place,  however,  is  rather  more 
imposing  in  appearance  than  I 
fancy  it  would  be  in  reality  were 
its  services  ever  to  be  called  into 
requisition,  as  I  believe  that  if  any 
of  the  large  guns  there  were  to 
be  fired  off,  the  first  thbg  that 
they  would  bring  down  would  be 
the  fort  itself.  There  are,  fortu- 
nately, not  many  'lions'  to  be 
done  in  Shetland,  which  is  one  of 
its  chief  charms,  as  then  you  can 
move  about  and  do  pretty  much 
as  your  tastes  direct.  The  chief 
ones  are  the  island  of  Noss,  the 
Orkneyman's  Cave,  and  Scalloway 
Castle.  The  two  former  not  only 
can,  but  must,  be  combined  with  a 
sail  on  a  fine  day,  while  the  latter 
certainly  should  not  be  missed. 
Scalloway  is  a  little  village  with 
an  old  ruined  castle  of  the  days  of 
Earl  Patrick  Stewart.  It  is  six 
miles  off  Lerwick,  and  is  made  a 
most  common  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney by  those  who,  when  in  the  conn- 
try,  like  a  walk  on  that  as  weU  as 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week. 
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From  Lerwick  a  little  steamer 
rans  twice  a  week  np  throagh  the 
ifiles  as  far  as  Unst,  the  most 
northern  of  them  all.  This  is  a 
yery  fine  sail,  and  can  be  combined 
with  fair  sport  at  some  of  the 
places  where  the  steamer  stops  at, 
and  where  accommodation — the 
aDgler*s  difficulty  in  most  parts  of 
Shetland — can  be  obtained.  I 
have  not,  however,  fished  these 
myself,  so  cannot  speak  as  to  that ; 
bat  I  intend,  after  a  few  remarks 
about  the  sport  to  be  met  with 
near  Lerwick,  to  direct  the  angler 
to  a  place  where  I  have  fished  a 
good  deal,  and  where,  from  my 
own  experience,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not 
get  sport  more  or  less  good,  accord- 
ing to  the  luck  he  may  have  in 
hitting  off  the  right  season,  weather, 
and  time.  First,  then,  as  to  Ler- 
wick. For  any  person  who  cares 
about  sea-fishing  there  cannot  well 
be  found  a  much  better  place  for 
it  than  the  bay  opposite  Uie  town. 
I  have  myself,  in  an  energetic,  if 
slightly  erratic,  manner,  practised 
sailing  about  the  bay  there  on  a 
fine  day,  crossed  over  and  seen 
through  the  well-kept  lighthouse 
on  Bressay,  and  on  the  way  home 
with  my  boatman  caught  several 
dozen  haddock  and  whiting  in  a 
very  short  time. 

There  are  also  some  large  coal- 
fish  about  there,  which  are  occa- 
sionally caught  on  the  handline; 
but  which  are,  I  believe,  more 
readily  taken,  and  afford,  of  course, 
far  better  sport  to  those  who  un- 
derstand the  use  of  a  spinning 
bait  for  them,  and  have  the  proper 
tackle.  There  is  excellent  rod- 
fishing  round  about  Lerwick,  but 
I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  stray  angler,  as 
there  has  been,  and  not  one  bit  too 
soon,  an  angling  club  established 
there.  I  believe  that  there  was 
some  talk  about  issuing  tickets  to 
tourists  on  certain  terms,  but  I  do 


not  know  exactly  what  conclusion 
was  come  to  as  regards  that.  The 
best  bit  of  fishing  in  that  district 
is  Loch  Strand,  a  small  loch  about 
five  miles  from  Lerwick,  close  to 
and  communicating  with  the  sea. 
Even  of  this  there  is  only  a  small 
bit  that  is  really  fishable,  but  that, 
I  believe,  is  just  about  as  good  a 
little  bit  as  the  ordinary  sea-trout 
angler  could  well  wish  to  cast  a 
line  upon,  particularly  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.  There  are  also 
some  lochs  that  afford  very  good 
brown-trout  fishing  about  here, 
the  best  probably  being  Asta  and 
Tingwall ;  both  are  preserved,  but 
the  minister  at  Tingwall  has  right 
over  the  latter,  and  is  exception- 
ally kind  in  granting  leave  to  fish 
it,  and  in  giving  the  use  of  a  boat 
that  he  has  upon  it.  These  are 
better,  however,  early  in  the  sea- 
son, say  June  or  July,  than  later 
on,  when  the  weeds  spring  up  more 
and  the  trout  seem  to  ^  go  off*  the 
fly  a  little.  I  have  taken  some 
very  fine  ones  out  of  both  of  these 
lochs ;  and  on  a  fine  day  a  good 
fisher  should  get  a  basket  of  trout 
running  from  half  a  pound  to  two 
pounds  and  upwards  in  weight, 
which  would  compare  favourably 
with  those  out  of  most  Scottish 
lochs. 

But  let  us  leave  Lerwick,  and 
for  a  fishing-trip  try  some  place 
further  afield.  Straight  across  the 
mainland  to  the  west  is  a  little 
village  called  Walls.  Except  by 
anglers  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  merits,  few  anglers  visit  it,  as 
it  is  decidedly  out  of  the  way  and 
leads  to  nowhere  in  particular,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  island  of  Foula, 
more  than  twenty  miles  off  the 
west  coast  of  Shetland,  be  the 
object  of  a  visit ;  and  some  adven- 
turous tourists,  including  ladies, 
do  make  their  way  over  to  that 
out-of-the-way  isle.  But  if  yon 
intend  to  do  so,  you  had  better 
select  settled  weather   for    your 
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trip,  or  yon  may  be  detained  there 
longer  than  yon  either  intended  or 
care  for ;  so  that,  unless  very  early 
in  the  season,  yon  will  probably 
content  yourself  with  a  distant 
view  of  its  rugged  peaks  from  the 
mainland.  It  does  not,  howerer, 
require  any  extra  inducement  to 
nuJce  a  visit  to  Walls  repay  the 
time  and  trouble,  especially  to  an 
angler  who  goes  there  at  the  right 
season.  It  is  about  twenty-six 
miles  ofif  Lerwick,  and  the  road,  it 
must  be  admitted,  winding,  as  it 
does,  round  the  head  of  numerous 
long  Yoes,  which  make  it  about 
half  a  dozen  times  as  long  as  it 
ought  to  be,  would  be  certainly 
not  a  little  tedious  were  it  not  for 
the  changing  character  of  its 
scenery.  Here  the  clear  bold  out- 
line of  some  fine  point  of  coast 
scenery,  with  its  gray  rocks  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  blue  sea ;  there  a 
still  inland  loch,  and  little  cottage 
giving  out  a  fragrant  whiff  from 
the  smoking  peats ;  while  dotted 
about  here  and  there  are  the  small 
'  Plantie  Cruives,'  within  the  stone 
walls  of  which  the  poor  Shetlander 
raises  his  scanty  crop  of  vegetables 
despite  the  withering  sea -blast. 
Half-way  between  Lerwick  and 
Walls  you  come  to  Airr  House 
Inn,  where  you  put  up  and  lunch, 
in  front  of  which  there  is  a  long 
voe,  in  which  I  have  seen  more 
sea-trout  jumping  than  I  ever  saw 
anywhere  else  at  one  time ;  and  in 
Shetland  the  great  fishing  is  in 
the  voes  or  narrow  tongues  of  the 
sea  running  up  the  land  to  where 
a  bum  falls  in.  From  here  there 
is  a  capital  road  all  the  way  to 
Walls,  when  there  arises  the  ques- 
tion of  accommodation.  There  is 
not  much  doubt  about  getting  put 
up,  as  there  are  a  good  many 
places  where  they  take  in  visitors, 
but  some  of  them  are  just  a  little 
rough.  Far  away  above  all  others 
stands  Greenland  Farm,  kept  by 
the  Smiths,  and  more  comfortable 


quarters  could  not  well  be  desired, 
combined  as  they  are  with  good 
cooking,  the  latter,  I  regret  to  say, 
by  no  means  the  forte  of  your 
average  house  of  call  in  Shetland. 
It  is  about  a  mile  out  of  the  village 
of  Walls,  and  the  road  to  it — if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  called  a  road  at 
all — is  not  much  to  boast  of;  but 
as  you  can  easily  get  your  traps 
taken  up,  that  is  not  much  of  a 
disadvantage.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  secure  a  proper  guide  and 
boatman.  The  beet  man  is  John 
Eraser,  who  both  knows  the  country 
and  the  lochs,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  boatmen  I  have  been  often  out 
with.  Having  a  good  boatman 
just  makes  the  difference  between 
getting  good  sport  and  getting 
Httle  or  none.  Most  of  these 
worthies  go  splashing  through  the 
very  bits  of  the  bay  they  ought  to 
keep  out  of,  and  let  the  boat  drift 
over  the  very  spot  where  your  fly 
ought  to  be  at  the  minute.  But 
now,  where  to  go  9  To  begin  with, 
at  all  events  for  the  sea-trout^ 
you  must  be  able  to  walk,  as  tiie 
best  places  are  some  distance  off 
the  nearest  accommodation.  The 
time  of  the  season  of  course  makes 
all  the  difference  as  to  what  sort 
of  angling  is  the  best  to  go  in  for; 
but  from  1st  June  to  October 
there  are  few  days  when  you  can- 
not get  some  sport,  and  on  some 
red-letter  days  very  fair  sport 
Up  to  the  middle  of  August  there 
are  not  so  many  sea-trout  moving, 
but  up  till  then  the  browntroot 
fishing  is  at  its  very  best.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  go  wrong  there, 
as  there  is  all  round  Walls  a  chain 
of  large  lochs  communicating  one 
with  the  other,  and  all  swarmiog 
with  brown  trout 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
petition  got  up  to  some  of  the 
proprietors,  begging  them  to  pre- 
serve the  angling  and  diarge  a 
price  to  anglers  for  leave  to  fish; 
but  it  came  to  nothing,  and  hap- 
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pUj  BOy  I  think,  though  I  rnnst 
admit  I  was  perffoaded  at  the  time 
to  sign  it ;  so  much  for  signatures 
to  petitions.  It  might  have  bene- 
fited some  few ;  but  it  was  feared 
that  it  might  possibly  deter  the 
stray  angler  from  coming  into  the 
district  and  bringing  money  into 
it,  which  is  much  needed,  as  though 
the  poorer  people  in  the  country 
are  not  in  want,  and  probably  live 
better  than  those  of  their  class  in 
many  other  places,  still  they  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  accus- 
tomed to  deal  so  much  in  kind, 
that  money  is  not  as  plentiful  as 
could  be  wished  as  yet.  And  as 
a  question  affecting  the  numerous 
lochs  stretched  in  every  direction, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  stray  angler 
they  would  never  be  looked  at, 
and  over  this  extent  of  angling 
■  water  not  a  line  be  cast  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  I  now  pro- 
pose just  to  give  a  word  of  advice 
as  to  the  rods  and  tackle  to  be 
taken,  and  then  mention  a  few  of 
the  lochs  and  voes  and  the  sport 
likely  to  be  got  in  them.  You 
must  certainly  have  a  couple  of 
rods,  in  case  of  any  accident,  and  a 
little  difference  between  them  is 
an  advantage  rather  than  other- 
wise— say  a  single-handed  rod 
under  twelve  feet  and  a  light  fifteen- 
feet  sea-trout  rod ;  and  as  long  as 
they  stand  you  have  all  you  need 
in  that  way,  of  course  using  nothing 
but  fly. 

And  now  as  to  that  much-vexed 
question  —  how  many  different 
kinds,  and  how  many  books  filled 
with  these  same  different  flies,  is 
one  to  take  9  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  Shetland  trout, 
whether  sea  or  brown,  if  he  is  in 
the  humour  to  take  at  all,  is  by 
no  means  of  a  haughty  disposition. 
If  he  is  going  to  rise  to  anything, 
he  will  probably  rise  to  the  fly  in 
front  of  his  nose :  unless  of  course 
it  be  something  too  startling  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  alto- 


gether in  the  matter  of  size,  the 
colour  does  not  signify  half  as 
much.  All  sorts  of  flies  are  often 
recommended,  and  enthusiastic 
anglers  here,  as  elsewhere,  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill 
a  good  basket  of  fish,  or  even 
perhaps  one  good  fiish,  upon  a  fly 
of  a  particular  pattern,  swear  by 
that  as  the  right  thing  discovered 
at  last,  though  probably  some  fly 
very  opposite  in  colour  would  have 
even  on  that  particular  occasion 
succeeded  equally  well.  Now, 
what  I  recommend  is  this — a  few 
dozen  of  our  tried,  true,  and  trusty 
old  friends,  the  red  -  and  -  black 
hackles  of  different  sizes,  from  the 
ordinary  small  loch  size  up  to  a 
good  large  sea-trout  size,  and  some 
dressed  with  silver-and-gold  twist. 
These  flies  always  come  in  useful, 
and  no  fly-book  should  ever  be 
without  a  good  stock  of  them.  I 
would  also  have  a  few  winged  flies, 
dressed  with  a  silver  body  and 
scarlet  tip,  as  they  sometimes  do 
very  well  in  the  voes,  the  sea-trout 
taking  them  for  the  fry  of  fish,  I 
have  little  doubt,  rather  than  for 
anything  else  alive  or  dead. 

Any  one  just  keeping  through- 
out to  these  flies  would,  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced,  save  himself  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble,  and  have 
every  particle  as  good  a  chance  of 
sport  as  the  angler  who  was  pro- 
vided with  different  flies  to  suit 
every  change  in  the  wind  and  sky. 

And  then  as  to  where  to  fish. 
Of  course  some  lochs  are  better  for 
brown  and  some  for  sea  trout, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  few  that  are  merely  brown- 
trout  lochs,  as  they  are  all  so  con- 
nected one  With  the  other  by  small 
bums,  which  the  sea-trout  push  up 
through  with  such  persistency  in 
a  spate  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
finding  them  anywhere.  But  there 
are  two  or  three  which  are  perhaps 
about  the  best  for  brown  trout, 
and  where  sea-trout  are  not  likely 
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to  be  caaght,  at  all  erents  till  very 
late  indeed  in  the  season — Bnrga 
Water,  Longa  Water,  and  the 
Mousafirth  lochs.  These  consti- 
tute a  chain  of  seTeral  large  lochs, 
each  of  which  affords  fishing  for 
any  nnmber  of  rods.  I  do  not 
fancy  that  there  is  really  much  to 
choose  between  them,  bat  some 
think  that  the  latter  are  the  best. 
After  the  middle  of  Angost  the 
sea-trout  begin  to  come  more  pro- 
minently upon  the  scene,  according 
to  whether  it  is  a  wet  or  dry  sea- 
son; and  as  you  will  get  many 
more  brown  trout  than  you  want 
when  fishing  for  these,  except  for 
some  special  reason,  you  will  pro- 
bably devote  yourself  to  lochs  fre- 
quented by  the  sea-trout,  and  it  is 
to  a  few  of  the  principal  of  these 
that  I  purpose  directing  attention. 
Fire  miles  straight  across  the 
'hills  from  Walls  is  a  loch  called 
Killister,  and  such  a  fir^  miles, 
straight  across  the  roughest  part 
of  the  moor  !  The  loch  is  some- 
thing of  an  oYal  shape,  perhaps 
nearly  a  mile  long,  and  as  it  fishes 
rery  fairly  from  either  side,  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  not  of 
absolute  importance.  One  end  of 
it  is  within  about  twenty  yards  of 
the  sea  at  high  water,  and  a  small 
bum  runs  between  the  loch  and 
the  sea,  through  which  the  sea- 
trout  get  up  into  the  loch.  In  a 
dry  season  this  bum  gets  yery 
low,  and  the  sea  casts  up  a  regular 
bank  of  shingle  at  the  mouth,  so 
that  nothing  can  get  up  it.  But 
when  a  spate  comes,  then  the  bum 
fills  from  the  loch  and  bursts  away 
the  stones  at  the  mouth,  so  that 
the  fish  get  a  fair  run  up.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  for  fresh  run 
sea-trout  it  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon ;  but  I  have  both  killed, 
and  seen  killed  in  it^  a  good  many, 
and  some  fine  ones,  too.  It  is, 
however,  at  all  times  a  capital 
loch  for  brown  trout ;  so  much  so, 
that  they  become  rather  a  nuisance 


when  you  are  fishing  for  sea-trout: 
but  they  possess  one  advantage 
oyer  those  of  most  other  lochs; 
that  is,  they  are  of  very  superior 
quality  from  a  gastronomical  point 
of  view,  a  great  part  of  them  cut- 
ting up  quite  pink.  Starting 
again  in  another  direction  from 
Walls,  after  a  walk  of  a  little  more 
than  a  mile,  the  angler  will  arrive 
at  what  is  known  as  the  Bridge  of 
Walls,  where  the  road  crosses  the 
voe  by  a  bridge,  practically  form- 
ing a  small  salt-water  loch,  which 
the  tide  mshes  through  the  bridge 
into  and  from  as  it  ebbs  and  flows. 
At  the  head  of  this  loch  is  a  farm, 
where  they  keep  some  boats  for 
hire. 

The  sea-trout  fishing  here  is  a 
little  precarious,  being  sometimes 
very  good  indeed,  while  at  other 
times  it  seems  next  to  impossible 
to  get  a  rise  from  even  the  smallest 
fish,  who  are  generally  ready 
enough,  and  that  when  the  day 
apparently  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Even  perseverance,  which 
seldom  goes  wholly  unrewarded  in 
angling,  cannot  do  much  when  the 
fish  refuse  to  rise,  or  to  touch  the 
fly  if  by  any  chance  tliey  do.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  on  one  of  these 
bad  evenings  last  season  I  was  fish- 
ing this  place,  and  could  move  no- 
thing,— not  a  sea-trout  would  stir ; 
till  off  a  point  of  weed  I  put  up  a 
fish,  but  it  never  attempted  to  touch 
the  fly.  At  the  second  cast  the 
fish  rose  again,  and  again  refused 
to  touch  the  fly ;  a  third  cast»  and 
exactly  the  same  thing  happened ; 
but  this  time  I  struck  at  him  pretty 
smartly,  and  sent  the  fly,  a  small 
red  hackle,  into  the  outf^ide  of  the 
gill.  I  was  fishing  with  a  little 
single-handed  rod  and  fine  tackle, 
as  there  was  no  breeze  at  the 
time  to  speak  of,  and  my  friend  ran 
out  about  forty  yards  of  line  before 
I  could  stop  him,  springing  out  of 
the  water,  dashing  through  the 
we^,  and  generally  doing  '  all  he 
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knew'  for  the  next  ten  minntes, 
when  he  came  into  the  net  a  good 
three-pound  fish,  just  fresh  up 
from  the  sea ;  indeed,  he  was  not 
ont  of  it  there.  A  coaple  of  days 
before,  ofif  that  yerj  same  spot,  I 
had  killed  one  much  the  same, 
which  weighed  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  a  pretty  good  sea-trout 
for  Shetland,  as,  though  I  have 
often  seen  bigger  fish,  they'  haye 
almost  inrariably  been  bull-trout 
{sdlmo  eriox).  These  run  pretty 
large,  and  are  numerous  towards 
the  end  of  September  and  October. 
The  majority  of  anglers  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about 
the  difference  between  the  two. 
To  them  a  trout  that  comes  from 
the  sea  must,  it  stands  to  common 
sense,  be  a  sea-trout.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  bull-trout  and 
the  sea-trout)  it  need  scarcely  be 
remarked,  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  on  the  table.  Into 
this  salt-water  loch,  as  I  have 
called  it,  a  bum  falls  (off  the 
mouth  of  which  is  probably  the 
best  place,  and  where  there  are 
generally  good  fish  lying)  which 
leads  from  the  fresh-water  loch  of 
Bronster  abore  ;  another  bum  con- 
nects this  with  a  large  loch  called 
Yoxterbra;,  and  another  in  tum 
connects  Yoxterbrte  and  Eogry- 
jath.  I  do  not  guarantee  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  these 
lochs,  but  I  do  guarantee  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  full  of  brown 
trout,  and  that  after  a  spate  there 
is  an  excellent  chance  of  killing 
some  fine  sea-trout  in  them  as 
well.  On  the  same  road,  but  fur- 
ther away  than  the  Bridge  of 
Walls,  there  are  several  lochs  in 
flight  of  the  road — two  large  upper 
ones  called  Hulmalees  and  Grass- 
water,  and  a  smaller  one  further 
off  the  road  called  Culienn.  These 
are  all  full  of  brown  trout  and  some 
sea-trout.  Culienn  particularly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  season,  is 
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never  without  a  fair  supply  of  sea- 
trout  in  it.  From  Culierin  a  bum 
rans  down  to  a  curious  muddy 
salt-water  loch  called  the  Marly 
Loch,  which  is  more  or  less  part  of 
the  voe.  This  is  a  capital  place  to 
fish;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  been  to  it  without 
getting  sea-trout,  whether  wading 
and  casting  over  the  weeds,  which 
are  very  troublesome  there,  or 
fishing  from  a  boat,  which  is  de- 
cidedly the  more  favourable  and 
satisfactory  way.  The  voe  comes 
up  in  a  cnrious  winding  moaner 
from  the  sea,  and  the  island  or 
water,  or  everything  together  con- 
nected with  this  voe,  is  known  as 
the  YaddalsofCEniforth.  The  last 
time  I  fished  in  Shetland  was  there. 
The  fishing  had  been  unusually 
bad  for  a  day  or  two,  an  "*  sea-trout 
scarce ;  but  as  I  was  leaving  the 
next  day  it  was  obviously  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  fish  somewhere, 
though  the  day  looked  rather 
worse  than  the  preceding  ones,  as 
there  was  a  very  cold  wind  with  a 
very  bright  sun.  Partly  as  we 
started  late,  and  partly  as  we  were 
not  able  to  get  a  boat  where  we 
expected  to,  we  did  not  commence 
fishii^  till  about  two  o'clock.  I 
fished  on  till  it  was  nearly  dark — 
about  six,  I  suppose — using  one  fly, 
a  silver  body,  red  tip,  and  light 
wing,  and  killed  exactly  a  dozen 
sea-trout  And  though  I  have 
often  got  far  more  in  number  and 
heavier  fish,  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  them,  as  they  were  a 
nice  level  lot,  much  about  the 
same  size,  just  running  up  from 
the  sea,  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  with  the  sea-lice  fresh  in  their 
gills.  I  raised  several  good  fish 
that  day — one  that  must  have  been 
about  four  pounds  at  the  least 
He  stayed  off  one  piece  of  weed  all 
day,  and  came  afte&  the  fly,  so 
that  we  could  see  his  fins  at  the 
top  of  the  water  and  the  swirl 
that  he  made  as  he  followed  the 
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fly,  which  for  some  r««80D,  though 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  follow,  he 
refosed  to  take  hold  of.  I  also 
loBta  very  good  one,  as  he  got  into 
the  weeds,  heing  rather  too  strong 
for  me  to  stop  lam  at  the  moment. 
The  long  lines  of  weeds,  thoagh 
the  yery  places  where  the  fish  are 
often  lying,  are  a  great  nuisance  to 
the  angler :  floating  just  under  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
catch  the  hooks  in  a  manner  pro- 
Toking  enough  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  saint.  For  sea-trout  generally, 
and  always  where  there  are  weeds, 
I  only  use  one  fly.  With  that 
you  must  just  hold  your  fish  pretty 
firmly  hy  the  head,  keeping  him  if 
possible  in  the  deep  water  off  from 
the  weed.  If  he  only  gets  under 
it  and  springs  the  other  side,  it  is 
long  odds  against  your  coming  «.to 
much  closer  quarters  with  your 
silvery  friend.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  strain  even  the  finest  trout- 
gut  will  stand,  always  provided 
that  you  do  not  jerk  it  It  is  your 
nervous,  timid,  excitable  angler 
who  smashes  in  finny  monsters, 
though  of  course  there  are  times 
when  such  a  thing  may  happen  to 
the  very  best  of  men.  There  is 
very  Httle  doubt  but  that  more  fish 
are  lost  after  they  ought  to  have 
been  upon  the  bank  or  in  the  boat, 
than  most  men,  who  are  not  re- 
gular anglers,  imagine.  Not  that 
I  mean  to  advocate  fishing  with 
coarse  tackle ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
take  very  good  care  to  fiush  as  fine 
as  I  possibly  dare  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  fishing  fine  tells  in  the 
long-run. 

I  have  already  said  that  much 
of  the  fishing  in  Shetland,  and  that 
too  the  best,  is  in  the  voes  where 
bums  flow  in  at  the  head,  and 
where  the  sea-trout  collect  and 
wait  for  a  favourable  spate  to  push 
up  into  th^  lochs.  As  a  rule, 
these  voes  and  the  salt-water  lochs 
fish  best  for  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore the  tide  is  full,  and  for  a 


couple  of  hours  after  it  turns  to 
run  down.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  invariably  holds,  and  thej 
occasionally  rise  well  even  at  dead 
low  water.  Round  about  Widls, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  Shetland 
generally,  I  have  heard  tales  of 
voes  where  wonderful  fishing  was 
to  be  had.  Northmavine  especially 
is  said  to  be  a  piscatorial  paradise, 
and  though  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  places  personally — and 
few  can  be,  owing  to  their  inacces- 
sibility—  I  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  most  would  re- 
pay an  angler  of  sufficient  energy 
to  go  afield  and  try  them;  for 
wherever  a  good-sized  bum  runs 
into  a  voe  in  Shetland,  there  yoa 
may  pretty  safely  reckon  upon 
finding  sea-trout.  There  are  many 
parts  of  Shetland  where  the  an- 
gling is  said  to  be  excellent ;  but 
there  being  no  accommodation 
near,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  any 
one.  Tents  have  been  often  tried, 
and  may  doubtless  be  agreeable  in 
July,  and  even  in  the  first  half  of 
August;  but  towards  the  end  of 
that  month,  and  still  more  so  in 
September,  when  the  days  draw 
in  and  the  nights  are  chilly,  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  being  under  a 
canvas  roof,  unless  one  that  had 
been  rigged  up  by  professional 
hands.  Two  or  three  seasons  ago 
I  went  up  to  Shetland  in  the 
steamer  with  two  men  who  had 
determined  to  '  do'  Shetland  in 
tents;  and,  in  justice  to  them, 
they  seemed  as  likely  a  sort  as  any 
to  make  a  good  business  of  it. 
They  were  two  Oxford  men,  who 
had  been  under  canvas  before,  and 
had  simply  made  up  their  minds 
to  see  out  a  fortnight  of  it  in  Shet- 
land in  a  tent,  whatever  happened 
to  them.  I  breakfasted  vrith  them 
one  morning,  and  left  them  en- 
camped upon  the  banks  of  Lodi 
Tingwall,  when  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Walls.  The  weather  was  very 
fine,  and  they  had  not  as  yet  suf- 
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fered  any  further  inconyenience 
than  that  occasioned  by  a  rude 
and  wholly  uncontemplated  inya- 
sion  of  midges,  which  took  place 
about  4  A.M.  I  did  not  see  them 
again,  but  was  afterwards  told  a 
tale  that  had  apparently  horrified 
the  simple-minded  people  who 
passed  their  uneventful  lives  in  a 
quiet  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  two  young  men 
with  a  tent  arrived  there  one  even- 
ing during  that  season,  and  finding 
no  other  accommodation  available, 
persuaded  the  woman  who  kept 
them  to  give  up  the  keys  of  a 
Methodist  chapel  j  and  there,  having 
lighted  a  blazing  fire,  they  passed 
a  night  of  wind  and  storm  in  at 
least  a  more  comfortable  manner 
than  they  could  have  hoped  to 
have  done  under  the  doubtful  pro- 
tection of  a  small  bell-tent.  So, 
should  this  meet  the  eye. 

On  one  occasion  some  enthusi- 
astic campers-out  were  braving  the 
fury  of  the  gale  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Tingwall,  near  the  manse, 
when  the  kind-hearted  minister 
there,  vexed  in  his  mind  not  only 
for  their  comfort,  but  even  for 
their  safety,  sent  down  to  ask  them 
to  pass  the  night  in  his  manse, — 
an  offer  which  the  bedraggled  dwell- 
ers in  tents  were  only  too  happy 
to  humbly  and  gratefully  avail 
themselves  of. 

Shetland  ought  to  be  a  great 
country  for  the  angler,  and  would 
be  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  poach- 
ing that  goes  on.  I  regret  to  have 
to  give  a  very  poor  account  of  my 
good  friends  the  Shetlanders  in 
that  respect.  Nets  about  the 
mouth  of  bums  are  only  too  com- 
mon ;  and  though  they  may  not  do 
so  much  harm  in  the  way  of  fish 
captured,  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  in  the  way  of  stopping 
fish  entering  during  a  spate.  Great 
slaughter  tSso  takes  place,  I  under- 
stand, among  the  spawning  sea- 
trout  in  the  bums  in  winter-time. 


The  real  truth  is  that  the  ordinary 
Shetlander  cannot  imagine  the 
possibility  of  any  one  fishing  with 
any  object  save  that  of  selling  or 
using  his  take ;  and  then,  of  course, 
it  is  catch  when  you  catch  can. 
His  mind  is  not  constituted  capa- 
ble of  grasping  the  id^a  of  any 
person  in  a  state  that  warrants 
his  being  allowed  to  go  at  large 
fishing  for  the  mere  sport  of  the 
thing.  I  remember  a  native  once 
coming  up  to  me  when  I  was  sit- 
ting on  the  banks  of  a  loch  one 
fine  day  smoking  and  changing  my 
flies.  After  some  preliminary  chat 
he  wanted  to  see  what  I  had  got, 
which  consisted  of  two  or  three 
sea-trout.  He  immediately  wanted 
to  know  if  I  sold  them,  and  what 
I  got  for  them,  and  only  seemed 
inclined  to  be  convinced  that  I  was 
really  fishing  for  my  amusement 
on  my  pointing  out  to  him  that  I 
should  be,  at  all  events,  a  long 
time  making  a  fortune  out  of  it  if 
I  came  all  that  way.  and  devoted 
tackle,  flies,  and  the  whole  day, 
all  to  catch  perhaps  only  two  or 
three  fish.  The  angler  is  much 
the  better  of  being  provided  with 
a  gun  up  here,  as  though  there  is 
not  much  of  what  may  be  termed 
sport  proper  for  it,  nevertheless  it 
often  comes  in  very  handy  in  help- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  commis- 
sariat department,  no  small  con- 
sideration at  times  in  out-of-the- 
way  places;  and  it  may  help  to 
pass  most  agreeably  many  a  by- 
day  when  you  feel  disposed  to  take 
a  rest  from  fishing,  or  it  is  too 
fine  for  such  an  amusement.  In 
very  few  parts  of  Shetland  are 
there  restrictions  placed  upon  any 
one  shooting  who  thinks  it  worth 
bis  while  to  do  so;  and,  at  all 
events,  there  is  not  the  lightest 
difficulty  in  finding  out  on  inquiry 
the  few  places  where  these  exist, 
and  getting  all  information  about 
where  they  do  not.  There  is  no 
game  in   Shetland,  and   the   at- 
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tempts  made  to  iptrodace  groase 
and  partridges  have  invariably 
failed  ;  the  quality  of  the  heather, 
the  damp  climate,  the  immense 
quantity  of  winged  vermin,  or  pos- 
sibly all  combined,  prevent  their 
increase.  There  is  some  fair  rough 
snipe  -  shooting  scattered  about; 
golden  plover,  too,  in  large  flocks 
are  very  numerous  on  the  hills — 
indeed,  I  have  seldom  seen  any 
place  where  they  are  more  so. 
These  scarcely  afford  very  great 
sport  at  the  best  of  times;  and 
were  it  not  for  their  value  on  the 
table,  these  little  speckled  beauties 
would  probably  be  allowed  to  plain- 
tively whistle  away  their  little 
lives  undintnrbed  by  powder  and 
shot.  Wild-ducks  are  generally 
to  be  seen  about  the  lochs,  and 
curlews,  herons,  green  plovers, 
sand-pipers,  and  all  sorts  of  shore 
and  sea  birds  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  coast.  Eock-pigeons  are 
very  numerous,  and  come  in  the 
autumn  to  the  fields  to  feed  on  the 
com  there,  and  are  then  extremely 
easy  to  get  near  and  to  kill,  being 
very  different  in  that  respect  from 
their  cousins  the  wood-pigeons  in 
the  south.  They  are  the  genuine 
blue-rock,  and  live  and  nest  in  the 
high  cliffs  round  about  the  coast ; 
and  if  sitting  in  a  boat,  you  can 
kill  them  as  they  fly  out  over  your 
head — you  can  kill  most  things 
that  possess  wings.  So,  if  you 
particularly  happen  to  fancy  your- 
self as  a  performer  with  the  breech- 
loader J  ust  try  that  particular  line  of 
sport  some  day,  and  make  a  careful 
note  of  the  result.  From  my  diary  I 
take  the  following  entry  of  a  bag 
brought  in  by  me  one  afternoon, 
which  is  at  least  noticeable  for  its 
variety,  if  not  for  either  its  quan- 
tity or  quality :  one  raven,  one 
wild-duck,  one  curlew,  three  snipe, 
two  golden  plover,  two  rock- 
pigeons.  The  collector  would  un- 
questionably find  profitable  use 
for  his  time  here,  and  there  must 


be  numerous  rare  birds  often  about 
which  escape  the  notice  of  the  un- 
educated naturalist.  Over  at 
Foula  the  skua  nests;  but  they 
are  strictly  preserved  by  the  Mel- 
by  family,  to  whom  the  island  be- 
longs ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  exertions  this  now  rare  bird 
would  probably  have  become  en- 
tirely extinct  in  these  parts.  He 
is  a  great  favourite  with  the  Shet- 
landers,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  raven, 
a  great  pest  in  Shetland,  as  it  at- 
tacks both  the  lambs  and  the 
lambing  ewes.  In  April  and  Oc- 
tober large  flocks  of  migratory 
birds  pass  over  Shetland,  including 
the  lordly  swan;  but  they  only 
settle  on  the  lochs  for  a  short  time 
to  rest,  and  then  again  off  on  their 
weary  way.  Eider-ducks  are  com- 
mon in  winter,  and  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  specimens  there  in 
summer  and  autumn,  probably 
ones  that  had  been  prevented  by 
some  accident  from  leaving  at  the 
usual  time.  Seals  are  also  to  be 
found.  The  men  employed  in 
fishing  declare  them  to  be  quite 
common.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  likely  to  fall  victams 
to  the  casual  sportsman  without 
more  than  an  average  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy,  as  they  have 
a  very  fair  notion  of  taking  care  of 
themselves  and  keeping  to  the 
most  out-of-the-way  rocks. 

It  is  of  course  needless  to  ask 
if  you  have  read  the  Pirate.  You 
have  done  so,  of  course ;  but  never 
mind  that :  read  it  again  up  there, 
and  it  will  cause  you  both  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  it  and  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  that  rough 
country  all  the  more.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  country  generally 
are  as  true  of  it  to-day  as  they 
were  when  first  written,  and  though 
of  course  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  have  changed  with 
the  times,  they  have  probably  done 
so  here  to  a  far  less  extent  than 
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in  almost  any  other  place  in  the 
kingdom.  Even  to  this  day 
superstition  still  lingers  more  or 
less  among  the  commoner  and 
least  educated  part  of  the  people, 
and  only  last  year  there  was  a  case 
of  assault  which  arose  out  of  one 
Shetlander  accusbg  another  of 
having  bewitched  her  cows,  not 
only  believlDg  this  to  be  the  case, 
but  naturally  requiring  no  further 
or  more  proof  of  it  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  their  milk 
was  not  disposed  to  churn  with  its 
usual  readiness.  To  this  day  is 
that  most  graphic  of  pictures,  the 
spirited  description  of  the  whale- 
hunt,  often  re  enacted  on  the  Shet- 
land shoals,  and  friends  and  foes 
alike  combine  against  their  com- 
mon prize.  One  Sunday  a  few 
seasons  ago  I  remember  walking 
over  from  Walls  to  see  a  gigantic 
whale,  said  to  be  eighty  feet  long, 
which  had  come  ashore  and  been 
secured  in  one  of  the  yoes.  When, 
we  got  near  the  place  we  asked 
some  women  where  it  was.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  they  paid 
us  the  compliment  of  taking  us 
for  '  gangers'  or  some  persons  com- 
ing to  look  after  the  interests  either 
of  the  Crown  or  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  in  re  the  whale ;  for  de- 
spite the  tainted  air  and  the  bits 
of  the  flesh  which  were  being 
washed  up  into  the  creyices  of  the 
rocks  along  the  bay,  we  were  as- 
sured in  the  most  ingenuous  man- 
ner that  they  had  heard  nothing 
whatever  of  any  whale  having  come 
ashore  at  all.  A  most  obvious 
fa];^cation,  for  just  round  the  cor- 
ner of  some  rodks  quite  near  them 
lay  the  carcass  of  the  hnge  monster, 
most  of  the  flesh  cut  off  and  the 
blubber  and  fat  put  up  in  casks. 
We  saw  them  watching  us  atten- 
tively from  a  little  distance  as  we 
inspected  the  enormous  remains, 
and  trust  that  no  one  ever  visited 
them  or  their  prize  more  harshly 
disposed  towards  their  rights  in 


the  matter  than  we  were,  and  that 
they  succeeded  in  realising  and 
dividing  fairly  among  them  the 
proceeds  of  their  lucky  windfall. 
Though  to-day  the  bold  pirates  and 
smugglers  of  the  more  romantic 
days  have  disappeared,  they  are  re- 
presented by  the  scarcely  less  bold 
and  hardy  fishermen,  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts being  away  most  of  the  year 
at  the  fishing,  at  which  some  of 
them  make  a  good  deal  of  money, 
as,  indeed,  they  deserve  to  do, 
when  one  reflects  on  all  the  perils 
and  dangers  they  run  in  the  vessels 
engaged  at  the  far-ofif  fishing- 
grounds  in  northern  waters;  and  no 
less  to-day  does  Claud  Halcro's 
song  come  but  too  true,  and  but 
too  often  the  poor  Shetland  maid 
may  still 

*  Look  over 

These  wild  waves  in  vain 
For  the  skiff  of  her  lover ; 

He  comes  not  again.' 

I  have  in  these  pages  endea- 
voured to  map  out  for  the  reader 
a  holiday  which  involves  no  great 
expense  either  of  time,  trouble,  or 
money ;  in  which  he  will  not  only 
visit  a  part  which,  though  not 
very  far  distant,  differs  in  many 
respects  from  most  that  he  is 
likely  to  have  been  accustomed  to, 
but  be  able,  should  he  feel  so  in- 
clined, to  vary  the  routine  of  an 
ordinary  tour  by  combining  it  with 
some  little  rough  sport.  A  holi- 
day that  will  bring  him  home  re- 
freshed and  invigorated,  and,  if 
out  of  sorts,  having  got  more  good 
out  of  such  an  expedition  than  if 
he  had  paid  visits  in  turn  to  a 
whole  cycle  of  hydropathics.  Let 
him  go  up  (if  with  a  companion, 
all  the  better)  with  the  intention 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  in  his  sport 
not  to  expect  too  much  or  to  get 
that  without  any  trouble.  Kot  to 
be  put  off  by  the  Giant  Despairs 
he  may  meet  with,  or  to  be  led 
into  disappointment  by  exagger- 
ated hopes  induced  by  the  insinu- 
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atiog  piscatorUl  Manchaasens  he  no  rivere — at  least  none  that  any 
is  quite  sare  to  come  across  up  person  save  a  Shetlander  would 
there.  I  have  drawn  attention  to  dignify  bj  the  name  of  soch.  This 
one  particular  locality  where  un-  seems  at  first  to  tinge  with  bleak- 
donbtedly  fair  sport  can  be  ob-  ness  the  whole  character  of  its 
tained,  and  which  is  admittedly  in-  scenery  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
ferior  to  no  other  part  in  its  wild  this,  there  is  a  quaint  picturesque 
natural  beauty.  Voes,  caves,  beauty  about  the  country  which, 
steep  cliffs,  low  heather  hills,  and  combined  with  the  kindly  simpli- 
lochs  are  the  features  of  this  coun-  city  of  its  people,  will  oause  every 
try.  There  are  few  or  no  trees  in  one  to  carry  away  naught  but  plea- 
Shetland,  and  these  for  the  most  sant  recollections  of  his  trip  to  the 
part  refuse  to  grow  higher  than  bleak  isles  of  storm-swept  Ultima 
the  wall  they  are  planted  against;  Thde. 
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There  is  a  place,  unsung,  unknown 

Beyond  the  hills  that  bound  it; 
JSTo  foot  of  wanderer,  save  my  own, 

As  jet,  it  seems,  has  found  it ; 
And  yet  *tis  in  an  English  shire, 

And  by  an  English  river, 
Where,  through  tall  elms,  an  English  spire 

Springs,  heavenward  pointing  ever. 

Thither,  oft  as  returns  the  time — 

My  hard-earned  time  of  leisure — 
While  Jack  flies  off  through  every  clime 

In  breathless  chase  of  Pleasure, 
I  duly  wend,  in  certainty 

That,  flying  her  pursuer, 
The  wayward  fair  will  come  to  me, 

Who  never  seem  to  woo  her. 

And  so  it  is.    Ko  sooner  down 

The  postboy  there  has  set  me 
(The  ancient  postboy  of  The  Crown), 

Than,  instant,  she  has  met  me. 
She  meets  me  in  my  host^s  kind  face, 

And  in  his  eye,  that  twinkles ; 
In  vain  she  seeks  a  hiding-place 

Within  its  happy  wrinkles. 
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She  follows  me  into  the  house, 

And  sits  with  me  at  dinner ; 
She  waits  on  me  in  oar  carouse, 

And,  like  a  prince,  I  win  her 
Without  attempt;  for,  though  it  prove 

That  none  may  long  resist  her, 
My  heart  that  moment  is  in  love 

With  Ease,  her  dreamy  sister. 

At  morning,  with  the  sun,  she  peeps 

Into  my  latticed  chamber,. 
Where,  'cross  the  panes,  the  woodbine  creeps, 

And  roses  try  to  clamber. 
To  tell  me  how  beneath  the  sill, 

Despising  now  wild  berries. 
The  blackbird  works  his  wanton  will 

On  strawberries  and  cherries. 

I  rise,  in  turn  despising  now 

Her  rivals'  charms  to  stay  me 
(And  here  I  make  a  silent  row 

Alternate  they  shall  sway  me ; 
This  compromise  all  strife  shall  end, 

In  this  my  time  of  leisure ; 
The  quiet  nights  with  Ease  I'll  spend. 

The  days  I'll  give  to  Pleasure), — 

I  rise,  and  follow  where  she  leads 

By  garden-paths  resplendent 
With  bordering  blooms,  that  grow,  like  weeds, 

Of  culture  independent : 
The  vicarage  garden,  quaintly  set 

With  flowers  in  tufts  and  patches — 
Here  fragrant  rows  of  mignonette, 

Sweet  Williams  here  in  batches. 

And  here  tall  rows  of  hollyhocks 

Enclose  a  shadowy  alley ; 
And  here  we  breathe  mid  pinks  and  stocks 

.  And  lilies  of  the  valley. 
And  thence  'neath  trellised  boughs  we  pass, 

Through  which  the  sunshine  dapples 
With  spots  of  light  the  dewy  grass. 

Thick  strewn  with  fallen  apples. 

And  then  a  path  we  wander  down 

Towards  a  pleasant  water  \ 
But  hush  1  the  rustle  of  a  gown — 

It  is  the  vicar's  daughter ! 
I  know  it  by  the  footfall  light, 

Than  the  glad  wavelet  lighter; 
I  know  it  by  the  morning  bright, 

That  moment  growing  brighter. 
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She  comes  to  saj,  '  Her  father  waits. 

That  she's  with  hnsger  dying  P 
(From  lip  that  naaght  like  falsehood  hates 

Was  e'er  snch  pretty  lying  1) 
'  She's  spread  herself  the  hreidkfast  fare, 

Placed  pots  beneath  the  cosies ; 
Bat,  perhaps,  I'd  rather  breakfast  therBf 

On  lilies  and  on  roses  f 

I  gaze  upon  her  as  she  speaks, 

So  innocently  yidoos, 
With  radiant  brow  and  glowing  cheeks, 

And  think — 'twould  be  delicious  ! 
But  only  think — for,  by  my  vow, 

I've  given  this  time  of  leisure 
To  Ease  (and  not  to  Love,  you  know) 

Alternately  with  Pleasure. 

The  time  may  come  when  I  may  speak, 

And  then  the  world  shall  know  it 
(Though  for  the  purpose  words  were  weak). 

Or  I'm  no  faithful  poet ! 
Till  then  I  keep  it  to  myself, 

My  hoarded  joy,  a  treasure 
Than  any  miser's  buried  pelf 

More  precious  beyond  measure. 

And  so  the  place  I  never  name, 

Though  I  so  dearly  love  it^ 
Where  it  lies  hid,  unknown  to  fame. 

Lest  some  my  prize  should  covet. 
When  I  return,  I  merely  say 

To  Jack,  fresh  from  the  Rhine,  *  O, 
Fve  had  a  quiet  holiday 

Down  with  some  folks  that  /  know  !' 


HOMEWARD  BOUND :  '  THE  INVALIDS'  VOYAGE.' 


Of  the  great  mass  of  people  on 
board  her  Majesty's  Indian  troop- 
ship Nerbndda,  numbering  in  all 
nearly  fifteen  hondred  souls,  two- 
thirds,  perhaps,  may  be  reckoned 
as  inyalided  from  foreign  service 
for  one  cause  and  another,  and  re- 
turning home  to  their  native  shores 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  change  of 
scene  and  association  upon  their 
temporary  release  from  the  cares 
of  official  life.  But  although  this 
is  the  invalids'  voyage,  as  the  last 
trip  of  the  trooping  season  is 
termed  from  the  nature  of  its  hu- 
man freight,  the  passengers  are 
far  from  being  a  white-faced  body 
of  hypochondriacs,  nor  does  one 
find  a  dismal  scene  of  hospital-like 
suffering  and  misery  on  board  the 
giant  vessel,  as  she  sways  her  deck 
in  unison  with  the  swell  of  the 
Maltese  tide. 

Seen  from  the  little  row-boat 
which  has  brought  us  off  from  the 
shore,  the  white  sides  of  this 
monster  seem  to  tower  above  like 
the  painted  walls  of  a  house ;  and 
it  is,  indeed,  a  lengthy  climb  to 
reach  the  open  port,  a  sort  of  hall- 
door  of  the  giant  vessel,  by  which 
we  gain  admission  to  this  vast 
floating  hotel.  The  scene  on  deck 
is  one  of  busy  animation,  as  the 
ship  is  upon  ihe  point  of  starting 
again,  after  a  brief  rest,  upon  her 
homeward  voyage.  Conspicuous 
amongst  all  figures  is  that  of  the 
hale  and  hearty  captain,  whose 
healthy  appearance  and  dieery 
manner  seem  eminently  calculated 
to  revive  the  flagging  spirits  of 
invalids,  and  banish  from  their 
minds  all  recollection  of  the  ener- 
vatmg  heat  of  India  in  the  expec- 
tation of  England's  bracing  airs 


and  the  substantial  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  as  evidenced 
and  personified  in  his  athletic 
figure.  The  warm  Mediterranean 
air  and  brilliant  sub-tropical  sun 
are  with  us  as  we  steam  slowly 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Valetta,  and 
everything  presents  m&re  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  holiday-party,  full  of 
high  spirits  and  enjoyment,  than  a 
vast  body  of  invalids  fleeing  from 
the  health-destroying  Indian  heats 
and  all  the  influences  which  tend 
to  send  so  many  Anglo-Indians 
home  feeble,  crotchety,  and  too 
painfully  conscious  of  possessing  a 
liver. 

With  the  captain,  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  conversing  a  dapper  major 
of  Lancers,  returning  to  England 
upon  leave  of  absence,  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  board.  His 
face  is  bronzed,  his  lengthy  mous- 
tache is  waxed  to  needle  sharp- 
ness, and  his  whole  appearance 
bespeaks  him  what  in  truth  he  is 
— a  soldier  to  the  very  marrow, 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Upon  the  quarter-deck  knots  of 
idlers  are  chatting,  chaffing  in  a 
light-hearted  merry  strain,  revisit- 
ing in  memory  the  land  they  have, 
in  many  cases,  seen  for  the  last 
time,  and  striving  to  anticipate 
in  imagination  the  pleasures  of  the 
country  they  are  hourly  approach- 
ing more  and  more  nearly.  Of 
the  male  section  of  this  merry 
group,  the  bulk  are  enjoymg  the 
fragrant  odour  of  the  ever  agre^ 
able  tobacco;  for  the  luxury  of 
smoking  is  only  prohibited  during 
the  hours  of  divine  service,  at  the 
time  of  military  parades,  and  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  day — ^that 
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is  to  Bay,  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  after  eleven  at  night 

The  face  of  one  young  'sab' 
beams  with  delight,  as  he  gives 
ntteranoe  to  his  joyoos  thoughts. 
^I  can't  imagine/  he  says,  'how 
it  will  really  feel  to  be  amongst 
pucka  streets  and  houses  again. 
No  dirty  niggers,  no  burning  sun, 
no  beastly  India,  in  fact  It's 
seven  years  sinoe  I  was  in  London, 
and  my  mind  has  become  so  en- 
feebled during  that  long  absence, 
that  I  can  hardly  grasp  the  idea 
that  a  few  more  days  will  really 
see  me  there  once  more/ 

'London!'  repeats  a  medical 
Teteran,  whose  brogue  immediately 
indicates  from  which  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel  he  hails;  'it's 
devilish  little  of  London  that  I 
want  to  see  at  all.  I'll  be  for  run- 
ning direct  from  one  boat  to  the 
other  at  Portsmouth,  and  seeing 
how  soon  I'll  be  in  Cork.' 

'  It's  a  long  day  before  either 
Cork  or  London  wUl  see  aught  of 
me,'  says  another  of  the  same  fra- 
ternity. <  I'll  just  Uke  the  first 
train  to  Glasgow.  But,'  he  adds 
sententiously,  '  we're  not  at  Ports- 
mouth yet' 

There  is  no  occasion  for  the  re- 
minder; for  60  brilliant  a  sky, 
such  marvellously  clear  blue  sea, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  such  genial 
warmth  were  never  yet  found 
about  our  English  shores  so  early 
in  the  year  as  April,  the  month 
which  now  finds  us  ploughing 
through  the  ripples  upon  the  great 
heaving  bosom  of  the  azure  Medi- 
terranean. The  immense  expanse 
of  quarter-deck  is  liberally  strewn 
with  seats,  curiously  fashioned  in 
wood  and  cane,  reed  and  twisted 
iron,  designed  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  every  conceivable 
reclining  attitude  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  imaginable 
sedentary  posture.  Some  few  are 
occupied  by  ladies,  who  are  cer- 
tainly more  pale-faced  than  the 


men,  and  seem  ennayS  and  hope- 
lessly weary  of  the  monotonous 
sea- voyage;  while  several  are 
playthings  for  the  brown  little 
Hindustani  chattering  children, 
who,  offspring  as  they  are  of  Eng- 
lish parents,  are  yet  totally  ignor- 
ant of  the  language  of  their  pro- 
genitors, and  can  scold  and  squabble 
only  in  the  vernacular  of  their 
swarthy  ayahs.  They  are  a  peev- 
ish and  querulous  set  of  infants, 
apparently  very  much  petted  and 
spoiled,  and  undeniably  given  to 
the  questionable  amusements  of 
whimpering  and  crying  and  abus- 
ing their  guardians  and  one  an- 
other alternately,  which  they  do 
in  the  choicest  and  most  highly- 
flavoured  flowers  of  the  Hindu 
tongue,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
ayahs  and  the  unceasing  mirth  of 
such  as  recognise  the  beauty  of 
their  tropes  and  metaphors. 

The  lighthouse  of  St  Elmo  is 
receding  in  the  blue  distance ;  the 
low-lying  island  of  Gozo  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  nearer  in  our  forward 
route ;  and  soon  Malta  will  be  only 
a  memory  of  the  past,  as  hazy  in 
our  mental  vision  as  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  to  our  ocular  perception. 
We  are  reminded  that  it  is  four 
o'clock  by  the  resounding  clang  of 
the  Chinese  gong  at  the  saloon 
entrance,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
scene  rapidly  changes  from  one  of 
calm  repose  to  that  general  stam- 
pede which  succeeds  the  signal  to 
take  advantage  of  the  hidf-honr 
allowed  in  which  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. In  a  few  •moments  the 
quarter-deck  is  entirely  deserted, 
the  whole  animation  of  the  ship 
appearing  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  numerous  state-rooms,  where 
toilets  are  being  rapidly  performed, 
and  scurrying  servants  are  busy 
in  fulfilling  their  hirers'  varying 
wants. 

Thirty  minutes  later  finds  a  new 
centre  of  attraction  for  this  hive 
of  active  drones.  The  great  saloon 
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— 80  long  that  the  unaided  yiaion 
almost  fuls  to  discern  the  objects 
at  its  far  end,  and  is  even  doabtfol 
of  those  midway  between  its  side- 
board at  one  extreme  and  the  stem 
windows  at  the  other — is  crowded 
with  a  moving  mass  of  goigeoosly- 
attired    ofiBcers    and    tastefully- 
dressed  ladies.    Amid  so  great  a 
medley  of  varying  uniforms  there 
is  much  that  is  imposing  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye ;  for  some  forty 
or  fifty  regiments  are  represented 
in  this  assemblage,  from  the  plain 
mess-jacket  of  the  liner  to  the 
glittering  mass  of  gold  which  be- 
decks the   Indian   cavalry   regi- 
ments, while  the  handsome  blue- 
and-gold  of  the  navy  sprinkles  its 
less  gorgeous  tones  here  and  there 
amongst  the  blazing  scarlet  and 
pink  and  purple.     Three  only  of 
the  assembled  groups  are  attired 
in  civilian  costume — the  chaplain, 
from  the  necessities  of  his  craft; 
a  general  officer,  whose  reasons  for 
assuming  mu/ii  are  not  apparent ; 
and  a  young  gentleman  from  the 
Admiralty,  for  some  official  cause 
mixed    in  with  this    naval   and 
military  throng.   Their  sober  black 
coats  and  spotless  white  ties  are  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  many- 
hued  costumes  of  the  other  con- 
stituent  parts  of  the  gathering. 
When  all  have  found  their  accus- 
tomed places,  and  the  necessary 
array  of  servants  is  stationed  at  the 
several  chair  backs,  two  sounding 
raps  from  the  paymaster  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  table  herald 
the  grace  that  comes  from  the  lips 
of  ^e  chaplain  stationed  at  the 
other  extreme ;  and  then,  as  the 
soup  is  handed  round,  a  general 
hum  of  conversation  commences, 
and  continues  unbroken  through 
the  many  courses  of  the  dinner; 
nor  does  it  in  any  way  abate  until 
a  decorous  silence  falls  upon  the 
party  at  the  signal  from  the  pay- 
master, which  is  concurrent  with 
the    appearance  of  dessert^   and 


which  heralds  the    daily  health, 
given   in    brief  military  style — 
'  Queen.'     There  is  a  general  im- 
bibition to  this  loyal  sentiment, 
and  then  '  tongues  wag  all'  again. 
Dining  per  regulation,  as  is  the 
custom  on  board  these  ships,  pre- 
sents   some  quaint    and    curious 
characteristics ;  and  one  is  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  unbroken  orderli- 
ness of  the  arrangements,  from  the 
initial  signal  for  grace  to  the  final 
removal    of  the  wine   from    the 
table,  which  promptly  disappears 
when  the  regulation  has  becoi  ob- 
served that '  the  bottle  shall  pass 
twice  before  coffee  and  once  after.' 
After    the   discussion    of   this 
lengthy  meal,  the  quarter-deck  is 
again    the    place  of  rendezvous, 
when  the  few  short  moments  of 
remaining  daylight  are  enjoyed,  in 
company    with    the    never-failing 
soother  and  comforter  long  venera- 
tion   has  christened   'the   divine 
weed.'    But  meantime  a  change 
of  garments  has  taken  place;  the 
mess-jackets  have  disappeared,  and 
undress  coats  are  again  the  order 
of  the  day.     Steady  as  a  veritable 
house,  this  floating  hotel  moves 
over  the  surface  of  &e  great  inland 
sea,  the  only  perceptible  motion 
being  a  scarce  visible  quiver  im- 
parted to  the  timbers  by  the  cease- 
less   turning    of  the    ever-active 
screw.    It  is  indeed  a  scene  of  calm 
repose,  undisturbed  by  any  ele- 
ment hostile  to  its  quiet    ^d  as 
the  sweet  perfume  of  the  tobacco 
floats  slowly  and  languidly  upon 
the  soft    breeze  upward  to    the 
myriad  stars  glittering  overhead, 
one  feels  certain  undefined  regrets 
that  the  voyage  must  so  soon  cease, 
and  that  Uie  busy  turmoil  of  our 
great  capital  must  replace  this  easy 
dolcefar  niente. 

When  half-past  eight  arrives 
there  is  another  gathering  in  the 
saloon,  to  partake  of  that  cap  which 
is  too  often  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  its   cheering  properties,  in 
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opposition  to  the  powers  of  inebria- 
tion possessed  by  all  that  long 
catalogue  of  drinks  which  are 
under  the  ban  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  and  his  followers.  Without 
these  festive  interludes  a  long  sea- 
voyage  would  become  inCbitely 
more  tedious  than  circumstances  at 
present  render  it;  eating  and  drink- 
ing are,  in  tnith,  a  grand  resource 
on  board  ship. 

To  realise  the  fact  that  the 
Nerbudda  is  a  veriUble  floating 
town,  and  arrive  at  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vast  population  of  this 
floating  hive,  one  must  leave  the 
circumscribed  quarter  of  the  offi- 
cers and  penetrate  to  the  troop- 
decks,  where  the  soldiers  are  sleep- 
ing after  the  toils  of  a  not  very 
arduous  day. 

There  is  apparently  unlimited 
space  for  the  men,  yet  every  avail- 
able spot  seems  to  be  occupied.  In 
the  dim  light  one  can  diBcem  row 
after  row  of  hammocks  slung  from 
the  beams,  while  upon  the  vast 
extent  of  floorage  space  there  is 
left  only  a  narrow  passage  between 
the  different  groups  of  sleeping 
forms,  wrapped  each  in  its  blanket, 
and  curled  in  that  variety  of  curious 
postures  to  which  the  human  form 
can  accommodate  itself  and  yet 
flnd  rest  The  wives  and  children 
of  this  body  of  military  are,  of 
course,  stowed  away  in  a  special 
space  allotted  to  them. 

As  the  dinner  is  conducted  with 
military  precision,  so  everything 
else  on  board  moves  with  the  regu- 
larity of  clock-work.  The  regula- 
tion says  that  the  lights  in  the 
saloon  shall  be  extinguished  at 
eleven  o'clock,  while  those  in  the 
state  rooms  will  be  allowed  to  bum 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  to 
admit  of  sufficient  time  elapsing 
in  which  the  inhabitants  can  pre- 
pare themselves  for  bed.  Punc- 
tually to  time  comes  the  inexorable 
lamplighter,  and  a  dim  semi-ob- 
scurity succeeds    his    visit;     for 


after  his  round  no  illumination, 
except  that  coming  from  the  one 
or  two  locked  lamps  in  the  saloon, 
is  permitted ;  the  state  rooms  are, 
of  course,  in  total  darkness. 

The  fear  which  deters  so  many 
from  seeking  their  couches  in  the 
dose  and  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  an  ordinary  passenger  steamer's 
cabin  need  in  no  wise  be  a  cause 
of  anxiety  to  those  who  travel  on 
board  these  luxurious  transports ; 
for  the  system  of  ventilation  is  so 
perfect  that  even  in  what  is  known 
as  the  '  pandemonium,'  two  stories 
lower  than  the  saloon,  the  air  is 
clear,  fresh,  and  pure  as  almost  the 
most  fastidious  taste  can  desire. 
So  admirable  is  the  atmosphere, 
indeed,  that  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine oneself  in  an  ordinary  room 
with  the  windows  open  rather  than 
down  below  on  board  this  gigantic 
floating  hotel. 

Very  admirable  batli-rooms  are 
provided  on  board  the  Kerbudda, 
which  are  in  very  great  demand, 
the  bathers  making  their  appear- 
ance for  a  first  dip  shortly  after 
seven  o'clock.  Early  rising  is, 
indeed,  a  necessity,  if  one  would 
join  the  general  breakfast,  which 
takes  place  at  half-past  eight  in 
the  saloon. 

The  novice  on  board  is  inclined 
to  wonder  whether  the  hot  rolls 
that  make  their  appearance  upon 
the  table  were  procured  in  Malta 
upon  the  previous  day,  and  kept 
warm  by  some  ingenious  process 
for  arresting  the  dispersion  of  the 
caloric,  or  whether  in  this  floating 
town  tiiere  is  absolutely  a  bakery. 
Investigation  proves  the  latter  to 
be  the  case ;  in  addition  to  which 
provision  for  our  comfort  we  dis- 
cover that  the  ship  maintains  also 
a  sufficient  supply  of  live  stock — 
sheep,  poultry,  <&c. — to  furnish 
fresh  meat  for  the  voyage ;  while 
the  arrangements  for  keeping  up  a 
suitable  provision  of  fresh  water 
are  admirable  in  the  extreme,  the 
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clear,  cool,  refreshing  liquid  not 
only  being  distilled,  bat  carefallj 
oxygenated,  to  remore  that  flabby 
softness  otherwise  inseparable  from 
condensed  water  au  natural. 

Breakfast  haying  been  daly  dis- 
cussed, a  general  parade  takes 
place  prior  to  the  reading  of  the 
morning's  prayers  by  the  chaplain 
to  the  whole  ship's  company.  This 
ceremony  concluded,  it  is  some- 
what amusing  to  observe  in  what 
manner  this  hive  of  drones  finds 
occupation  for  the  idle  hours. 
Amongst  the  ladies  reading  and  a 
little  work  form  the  staple  means 
of  killing  time ;  but  the  men,  who 
can  command  the  former  amuse- 
ment, are  ill  provided  with  the 
latter.  As  a  natural  consequence 
tobacco  is  largely  consumed,  while 
the  'devil's  picture-books'  are 
largely  in  requisition,  one  party  in 
the  saloon  appearing  to  beguile  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  at  the 
whist-table. 

Light  and  frivolous,  however, 
as  are  the  bulk  of  the  occupations 
to  which  we  give  our  minds,  there 
are  moments  when  more  serious 
duties  are  demanded  from  us ;  and 
as  we  have  perchance  jumped 
'  from  grave  to  gay,'  so  may  we 
make  the  descent  'from  lively  to 
severe.'  The  busy  hand  of  death 
has  been  amongst  us  while  we 
have  been  at  play;  one  of  our 
weaker  brethren  below  having  suc- 
cumbed upon  this  homeward  voy- 
age, almost  within  sight  of  his 
native  land,  to  the  ruthless  enemy 
who  for  long  has  been  pursuing 
him,  and  whom  the  faint  spark  of 
life,  flickering  in  his  fraU  body, 
has  been  unable  to  combat  with 
success. 

The  whole  life  of  the  ship  seems 
suddenly  to  have  been  suspended ; 
the  heretofore  ceaseless  throb  and 
rattle  of  the  screw  has  paused; 
the  voice  of  mirth  no  longer  is 
audible  upon  the  quarter-deck  or 
within  the  spacious  saloon;    the 


cards  have  disappeared,  and  work 
and  book  have  been  laid  aside.  A 
solemn  silence  reigns  around,  its 
stillness  not  disturbed,  but  ren- 
dered more  apparent,  by  the  low 
booming  tone  of  the  ship's  bell, 
slowly  tolling  forward.  Over  all 
the  white  ensign  floats  idly,  half- 
mast  high,  only  partially  borne  out 
upon  the  light  breeze,  which  is 
hardly  strong  enough  to  spread 
the  bunting  to  its  full  extent 

In  the  midst  of  this  drear  si- 
lence the  chaplain  suddenly  ap- 
pears, robed  in  flowing  white  sur- 
plice, upon  the  main  deck,  and 
simultaneously  come  forward  two 
sailors,  bearing  between  them  a 
burden,  which  sways  from  side  to 
side  with  their  movements,  as 
they  slowly  step  towards  the  gang- 
way. The  voice  of  the  chaplain, 
reading  the  solemn  words  of  the 
burial  service  for  use  at  sea,  falls 
grimly  upon  this  group,  called 
suddenly  away  from  its  various 
amusements.  Amongst  all  save 
the  white-robed  officiator  the  same 
intent  silence  is  maintained ;  and 
when  the  peaceful  quiet  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  heavy  splash,  as  the 
shapeless  canvas-covered  mass  is 
slid  over  the  side  into  the  sea  be- 
neath, the  clerical  voice  is  hardly 
needed  to  remind  us  that  a  body 
has  been  committed  to  the  deep. 

A  few  moments  more  and  all  is 
life  again,  the  gangway  portals 
have  been  closed,  the  flag  is  flut- 
tering at  its  accustomed  height, 
the  labouring  screw  is  once  more 
fulfilling  its  noisy  but  indispensa- 
ble mission,  all  the  idlers  have  dis- 
persed to  their  books,  or  cards,  or 
what  not,  and  we  are  again  speed- 
ing forward  towards  home,  away 
from  the  last  restint^-place  of  that 
fortunate  member  of  the  fraternity, 
whose  task  is  done,  and  whose 
mortal  remains  are  deep  under  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  dull  murky  sky,  and  chill 
ungenial  atmosphere,  seem  hardly 
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fittiog  aocompftniment  to  Africa's 
northern  coast,  and  are  in  con- 
spicaoQS  contrast  with  the  lovely 
weather  we  have  been  lozariating 
in ;  yet  sach  we  hare  as,  at  noon, 
old  Gib/s  rocky  snmmit  comes 
slowly  into  view,  looming  in  the 
far  distance  like  a  darker  cloud 
than  the  dnll  gray  masses  amid 
which  it  is  almost  hidden.  Not- 
withstanding the  drizzling  rain 
which  is  falling,  however,  we,  later 
on,  are  gratified  with  a  grand  view 
of  the  great  mass  of  solid  rock 
from  which  Gibraltar  derives  its 
name,  rising  sheer  from  the  water's 
edge  and  towering  high  above  to 
the  feathery  edges  of  the  donds. 
The  most  insensible  viewer  of 
Natore'e  beanties  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  and  charmed  with  the 
panorama  opened  oat  before 
ns  :  the  qnaint-looking  cluster  of 
houses  nestling  quietly  in  its 
secure  nook  at  the  foot  of  the 
mighty  rock ;  the  picturesque  lit- 
tle Spanish  towns  scattered  along 
the  seashore ;  the  busy  craft  that 
flit  over  the  surface  of  the  gray- 
green  water;  and,  in  the  idand 
distance,  the  high  mountams  show- 
ing here  and  there  patches  of  spot- 
less snow  shimmering  on  their 
lofty  sununits.  To  the  eye  which 
has  accustomed  itself  to  the  bleak, 
sun-baked,  sterile-looking  rocks  of 
Malta,  there  is  something  infinitely 
refreshing  in  the  verdure  of  the 
grass  and  trees  around  this  Eng- 
lish stronghold.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  grim  and  broken  rocks 
of  the  African  coast  appear  far 
from  inviting,  however  much  we 
may  feel  inclined  to  tread  the  long 
stretches  of  undulating  country  be- 
hind them,  which  lead  far  away 
to  the  gigantic  Atlas  Mountains, 
whose  hoary  heads  rise  high  over 
all  in  the  dimness  of  extreme  dis- 
tance. 

Once  clear  of  the  Straits  and 
out  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  are 


again  in  brilliant  sunshine.  Gra- 
dually we  make  our  way  up  the 
coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  dose 
enough  to  see  distinctly  the  ever- 
varying  charms  of  the  bold  rocky 
shore,  with  its  blufif  cliffs  and 
gloomy  headlands,  capped  with 
conspicuous  lighthouses,  white, 
dean,  and  dazzlingly  brilliant  'in 
the  dear  sunbeams.  In  many 
places  furious  great  rollers  are 
dashing  on  the  strand,  and  break- 
ing into  frothy  foam  as  they  burst 
over  the  sharp  and  dangerous 
rocks,  and  curl  high  up  the  sides 
of  the  steep  cliffs.  Nor  is  their 
sullen  roar  inaudible  to  us  even  at 
the  distance  safety  bids  us  keep. 
The  dull  rumbling  seems  almost 
like  an  echo  of  the  thundering 
cannon  which  have  made  so  many 
of  these  headlands  memorable  in 
history ;  and  the  mind  is  carried 
away  to  the  recollection  of  the 
grand  acts  of  heroism  which  have 
made  the  names  of  Trafalgar  and 
St.  Vincent  prominent  in  the 
chronicles  of  naval  warfare. 

We  enter  the  Bay  of  Biscay  up- 
on a  clear  bright  morning,  with  a 
soft  gentle  breeze  and  a  sea  calm, 
in  truth,  as  the  proverbial  mill- 
pond.  Nor  does  this  troublous 
bay  for  one  moment  assert  its 
usual  character  for  boisterous  mis- 
behaviour while  we  are  upon  ite 
glassy  surface.  Fortune  favouring 
us,  the  English  Channd  is  smiling 
likewise  in  emulation  of  its  neigh- 
bour. Thus  we  approach  Ports- 
mouth under  the  most  favourable 
auspices;  and  many  an  invalid 
rejoices  that  he  is  back  again  upon 
the  shores  of  his  native  land,  and 
breathing  once  more  the  soft  at- 
mosphere of  an  English  spring, 
better  to  him  than  all  the  drugs  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  coupled  with 
the  combined  knowledge  and  skill 
of  the  whole  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians. 


MY  FRIEND  CARBONELL. 

'  Tis  frtm  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn.' — Pope. 


Picture  to  joareelves  a  man 
above  the  middle  height,  long  ia 
the  arms,  and  broad  iii  the 
shoulders,  dressed  in  a  loose  gray 
sait  and  a  soft  hat ;  a  man  with 
a  free  careless  way  of  carrying 
himself  that  goes  well  with  a 
shooting-coat,  in  the  pockets  of 
which  his  nngloved  hands  are 
wont  to  barrow,  and  with  a  frank 
sun-bronzed  face  half  hidden  by 
his  long  fair  beard  and  moustaches; 
a  man  whose  eyes  are  generally 
laughing,  but  can,  upon  occasion, 
grow  chill  with  scorn  or  bright 
with  auger.  Picture  him  as  he 
sits  on  the  box  of  a  drag  at  Ascot, 
gazing,  with  keen  look  and  a  smile 
that  mocks  his  own  excitement,  at 
the  favourite  making  its  last  try, 
and  making  it  in  vain.  Or  see  him 
at  the  covert- side  on  his  favour- 
ite bay,  every  nerve  of  horse  and 
man  on  the  watch  for  the  fox  to 
break ;  or  on  a  moor  stalking  the 
red  deer ;  or  lounging  in  his  even- 
ing-suit at  the  door  of  White's. 
See  him,  I  do  not  care  where,  any- 
how or  anywhere,  and  you  must 
confess  that  he  is  every  inch  of 
him  a  duke  and  a  gentleman.  If 
there  is  no  halo  of  nobility  about 
him,  there  ought  to  be ;  for,  my 
readers,  I  linger  over  the  avowal 
with  a  pleasant  smacking  of  the 
lips,  he  is  John  Philip  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Garbonell,  KG.,  with  as 
many  other  titles  as  a  chameleon 
has  shades  of  colour,  and  almost  as 
many  thousands  a  year  as  there 
are  days  in  that  same  cycle.  He 
is  all  this,  and  more — I  have  his 
gracious  permission  so  to  style 
him — ^he  is  my  friend.  My  friend  1 
Then  who  am  I,  you  aie  asking. 


Well,  I  am  not  a  <  noble  author  ;* 
I  am  a  simple  country  doctor, 
tolerably  successful,  tolerably — 
perhaps  more  than  tolerably — well- 
to-do,  certainly  more  than  tolera- 
bly happy.  And  all  this  I  owe, 
in  great  measure,  to  'my  lord  duke,' 
as  the  speakers  at  public  meetings 
where  he  presides  term  him.  The 
manner  in  which  I  came  to  know 
the  great  man,  and  how  he  pro- 
duced this  effect  upon  my  fur- 
tunes,  whether  he  procured  for  me 
a  public  appointment,  or  made  me 
his  private  medical  attendant,  or 
endowed  me  with  the  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  his  income:  these 
things  may  be  amusing,  if  they  are 
not  commonplace.  And  I  trust  they 
are  not  that ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
every  man  who  knows  a  duke. 

To  explain  I  must  go  back  a 
good  many  years ;  for  we  are  old 
friends,  quite  old  friends,  Carbo- 
nell  and  I.  It  was  my  first  day 
at  Christ  Church,  my  first  taste  of 
life  in  the  great  college,  the  sombre 
grandeur  of  whose  gigantic  piles, 
as  seen  in  the  gloom  of  an  October 
evening,  filled  my  freshman's 
heart  with  emotions  now  of  pride, 
now  of  nervous  humility .  I  stood, 
at  last,  my  own  master,  in  my 
own  room,  on  the  third  story  of 
the  great  quadrangle,  and  I  quail- 
ed before  the  eye  of  my  scout.  A 
grave  stout  man  he,  with  a  sly 
look  and  a  husky  voice. 

'  You'll  like  to  have  some  finger- 
napkins,  sir)  Qentlemen  gener- 
ally like  to  have  them,  on  this 
staircase,  sir.  The  gentleman  who 
had  these  rooms  before  you — he 
was  a  nice  one,  Mr.  McArthur 
was' —  and  the  grave  face  of  the 
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college  senrant  broke  into  a  Bmile 
at  the  recollection  of  some  freak 
of  the  bygone  nice  one — '  he  gave 
me  half-a-dozen,  and  I  could  let 
yon  have  them  very  reasonably. 
Thank  yon,  sir.  And  then  yon 
will  want  a  ooal-scnttle :  that  and 
the  cloths — ^glass-cloths,  tea-doths 
— yon  will  leave  to  me.  A  dozen 
claret  glasses — can't  do  with  less 
here,  sir — and  half-a  dozen  soda 
tumblers,  I  can  let  yon  have. 
That's  nearly  all,  I  think,  sir,  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  glass  bowls  for  iced 
cup,  which  I  luckily  have  by  me.' 

But  the  glass  bowls  were  too 
much  even  for  my  timid  endurance. 

'I  hardly  think  I  shall  need 
those — that  is,  just  at  present, 
perhaps.' 

Grant's  face  put  on  an  expres- 
sion not  of  anger  but  of  pity.  He 
condescended  to  explain,  not  to 
argue. 

*  You  see,  sir,  that  is  how  we 
do  things  here,  sir.  In  the  small 
colleges  and  halls,  even,  perhaps, 
in  our  new  buildings,  it  may  be 
different;  but  in  the  House,  and 
on  this  staircase  especially,  that  is 
how  we  do  it.' 

I  am  a  particularly  shy  man, 
and  I  tried  to  turn  it  off.  ^  Is  this 
a  rather  superior  staircase,  then, 
eh,  Grant  r 

*  You  are  lucky  in  being  put 
on  this  staircase,  sir,'  answered  he, 
solemnly  sighing,  with  an  evident 
presentiment  that  the  luck  was 
ill-bestowed.  'I  daresay  you  noticed 
now,  as  you  came  up,  who  has 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  right- 
hand  doorf 

*No,  I  did  not' 

'  He  is  Viscount  Ashford  now,' 
said  Grant,  with  a  quaver  of  rever- 
ence in  his  tone  which  I  should 
have  fancied  no  undergraduate 
could  cause ;  *  but  some  day,  sir, 
he  will  be  Duke  of  CarbonelL* 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  I 
glanced  round  almost  awestricken. 
I  ordered  the  claret-bowls  without 


a  munnur :  and  so  I  first  heard,  of 
'  my  friend  Garbonell.' 

In  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
home  detailing  my  early  experi- 
ences at  Oxford,  I  did  not  omit, 
and  very  naturally  too,  to  mention 
that  Yiscount  Ashford  was  on  my 
staircase,  though  I  modeetiy  added, 
with  a  due  regard  to  truth,  that  I 
had  not  yet  made  his  acquaintance. 
Indeed  (this  I  did  omit)  I  hardly 
expected  to  do  so.  But  it  was  to 
be  my  lucky  hap,  neverthelesa. 
His  presence  on  the  staircase  cost 
me,  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, the  value  computed  by  the 
vendor  of  two  cut-glass  cups ;  his 
friendship  was  to  cost  me  a  severe 
bump  on  the  head,  and  no  littie 
damage  to  my  goods  and  chattels. 
And  that  in  manner  following : 
Two  days  after  my  talk  with  the 
scout  I  went  to  my  first  wine-party, 
and  returned  to  my  rooms  late  in 
the  evening.  'Varsity  life,  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  claret  and 
good-fellowship,  appeared  in  its 
most  roseate  colours  as  I  crossed 
the  silent  quadrangle,  and  not  even 
the  gloom  of  the  bare  wide  dimly- 
lighted  staircase,  with  its  white- 
washed walls  and  rail  black  with 
the  dirt  of  two  centuries,  was  able 
in  any  perceptible  degree  to  lower 
my  spirits.  The  name  of  my  pre- 
decessor, *  Mr.  W.  J.  McArthnr,' 
still  remained  painted  over  the 
door ;  but  I  made  a  mental  note, 
as  I  glanced  at  it,  that  not  many 
hours  hence  it  should  give  place 
to  mine.  The  inside  door  was  open 
a  few  inches,  and  the  firelight 
flickered  cheerfully  within.  Happy 
at  heart,  with  the  resolute  hand  of 
the  master,  I  pushed  open  the  door. 
Bang !  crash  I  Down  upon  my  luck- 
less jemd  unsuspecting  head  came 
(and  it  was  no  light  weight,  I  can 
aver)  a  wicker  clothes-basket.  It  had 
been  propped  upon  the  door  with 
cruel  ingenuity.  In  the  moment 
of  my  pride  in  my  undergraduate 
independence,   I  had  fallen  into 
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ike  'booby  trap*  of  one's  school- 
days.  Bat  that  was  not  all.  I 
had  hardly  raised  my  hand  with 
a  cry  of  rage,  to  mb  the  injared 
place,  when  astonishment  at  the 
state  of  things  in  my  room  stayed 
it  half-way.  In  the  centre,  snr- 
Toonded  by  bare  space,  was  a 
kind  of  foneral  pile  reaching  al- 
most to  the  ceiling ;  all  the  chairs 
and  side-tables  were  heaped  npon 
the  centre  table,  and  were  snr- 
mounted  by  my  bath,  a  few  lexi* 
cons,  an  expensive  desk,  my  boots 
and  shoes,  the  scuttle,  my  lawn* 
tennis  racquet,  a  dozen  of  claret, 
a  teapot,  blacking*brushes,  and  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends.  The  pic- 
tures had  been  carefully  unhuBg 
and  placed  on  the  floor,  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  and  on  the 
brackets  were  large  lumps  of  coal. 
The  windows  were  open  at  the 
top,  and  the  blinds  and  cartaios 
carefully  passed  through  them. 
The  pain  caused  by  the  falling 
basket  was  nothing  beside  the 
mental  anguish  I  felt  upon  seeing 
my  new  possessions — on  which  I 
had  glanced  with  so  much  pride, 
as  I  sat  in  their  midst,  affecting  to 
read — ^thns  outrageously  treated. 
I  understood  it  too  weU.  We  had 
been  discussing  the  subject  of 
'  haymaking  in  a  fellow's  rooms,' 
and  theoretically  it  had  seemed  a 
praiseworthy  custom.  Not  so  now 
when  I  stood  in  the  shoes  of '  the 
fellow.'  No ;  I  gazed  round  with 
a  rueful  face,  wondering  what  was 
to  be  done,  and  had  not  yet  de- 
cided, when  a  door  below  was  sud* 
denly  thrown  open,  and  a  very 
noisy  company  seemed  to  be  is- 
suing forth  upon  the  staircase. 
Shouts  and  shrieks  of  laughter, 
with  the  trampling  of  a  dozen  feet 
on  the  wooden  stairs,  came  every 
second  nearer.  My  door,  which  I 
had  flung  to  in  my  rage,  was  still 
more  yiolently  thrown  open,  and 
six  or  seven  men  rushed  in  with- 
out wajting  for  an  invitation,  and 
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greeted  me  in  a  boisterous  mamier, 
quite  at  variance  with  my  ideas  of 
university  etiquette. 

'  Salve  Arthure  imperator  f  cried 
one. 

'Play  the  hermit^  would  you, 
Macr 

*  Had  yon  there,  old  man !' 

'  How's  your  poor  head  f 

'Three  times  three  for  Jerry 
McArthur !' 

And  so  on  until — 

'  By  Jove,  it  ain't  McArthur  !' 
cried  their  leader,  stopping  short 
half- way  across  the  room.  *  Pheugh !' 
with  a  loud  whistle.  After  which 
there  was  for  a  space  dead  silence, 
I  standing  miserable  amid  the 
ruins  of  my  household  gods,  and 
the  other  party  staring  with  more 
of  amazement  on  their  flushed  hcea. 
Then,  with  one  accord,  they  broke 
into  a  long  loud  peal  of  Umghter, 
falling  about  and  clutching  one 
another  for  support  in  their  pa- 
roxsyms,  and  breaking  out  afresh 
every  time  that  they  looked  at  me. 
No  doubt  I  was  a  rueful-looking 
object.  I  tried  with  very  partial 
success  to  join  in  the  laugh,  and 
when  it  grew  a  little  less  uproari- 
ous, I  said,  with  a  shamefaced 
attempt  at  confidence, 

'  Well,  the  least  you  can  do  is 
to  help  me  to  put  things  straight.' 

'  So  we  will !'  cried  the  leader. 
'  I  am  really  very  sorry ;  but  we 
had  no  idea  that  McArthur,  an 
old  chum  of  ours,  had  not  come 
back  to  these  rooms.  You  see, 
you've  taken  his  furniture.  But 
come,  never  mind  this  mess.  Tell 
Grant  to  put  it  straight  in  the 
morning;  you  must  come  down 
and  have  a  glass  of  punch  with 
us.  I'm  Ashford,  two  floors  down. 
This  is  Bowdler,  also  of  this  stair- 
case.    Nonsense,  come  along !' 

Capital  fellow,  my  friend  Car- 
bonell !  That  was  the  way  Icame 
to  know  him.  While  I  was  at 
Oxford  I  lunched  or  dined  with 
him  once  or  twioe  a  term,  though 
H 
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I  was  not  quite  of  his  set.  Bat 
enough  of  that  I  hare  been  so 
long  introducing  the  Duke  and 
myself,  that  I  can  only  briefly  tell 
of  the  two  occasions  on  which  I 
found  the  friendship  of  my  friend 
the  Duke  of  no  tittle  assistance. 
May  the  shadow  of  the  strawberry 
leaves  never  grow  less  ! 

Scene :  a  small  country  town,  a 
picturesquetittle  place  enough,  near 
the  WcSsh  border.  Hither  my 
Fate  had  led  me,  but  had  failed  to 
provide  for  me  a  practice,  so  I  had 
to  set  about  and  make  one  for 
myself.  It  was  a  bigoted  little 
place,  which  prided  itself  upon 
its  Conservatism.  It  distiked  and 
despised  all  novelties,  especially, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  new  doctors. 
Indeed,  the  old  inhabitants  of  Cor- 
veton  looked  down  upon  all  new- 
comers, whether  they  had  diplomas 
or  not  So  I  found  it  very  up-hill 
work,  and  that  not  only  in  a  busi- 
ness, but  also  in  a  social,  point  of 
view;  and  oftentimes  remembering 
the  old  Christ  Church  days,  when  I 
had  never  heard  of  Corveton  with 
its  midday  dinners,  its  old  fogies, 
its  prejudice  and  gossip,  I  was  in- 
ctined  to  sigh  that  the  glory  had 
departed  from  Israel.  But  as  no 
man  at  Corveton  had  ever  been  to 
the  House,  its  glories  had  no  effect 
upon  the  townsfolks'  sensibilities, 
who,  I  must  confess,  were  not  only 
incUned  to  turn,  but  did  actually 
turn  to  me,  a  very  cold  shoulder ; 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  respectable  patients  who 
had  quarrelled  with  the  other  doc- 
tors and  were  obliged  to  come  to 
me,  I  had  hardly  an  educated  per- 
son to  speak  to.  I  had  been  there, 
I  learn  from  my  books,  quite  six 
dreary  months — so  dreary  after 
university  and  hospital  life — when 
an  event  took  place  which  annually 
roused  Corveton  from  its  stagna- 
tion. This  was  the  Flower-show. 
It  was  held  in  the  outer  green  of 
the  old   castle,  a  most   beautiful 


spot  near  the  centre  of  the  town; 
and  this  particular  year  the  occa- 
sion creatBd  mors  than  usual  ex- 
citement^ owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  large  party  of  visitors  at  Cor- 
veton Park.  This  was  the  seat  of 
Lord  Corveton,  the  great  man  of 
the  neighbourhood,  whose  smiles 
and  frowns  raised  or  lowered  their 
recipients  in  Corveton  opinion  aa 
surely  and  as  regaiArly  as  the 
atmosphere  acts  upon  the  ther- 
mometer. It  was  known  that 
greater  preparations  than  on  any 
previous  occasions  were  being  made 
at  the  park  to  receive  visitors  of 
the  highest  distinction.  As  the 
park  omnibuses  drove  in  and  out^ 
and  servants  came  do¥m  from 
town,  the  excitement  rose  to  its 
height,  and  half  the  town  spent 
their  time  at  the  windows.  The 
day  came,  and  it  was  beautifully 
fine.  I  went  to  the  green  because 
it  was  the  proper  thing,  and  with 
very  tittle  thought  of  enjoying  my- 
self. I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
in  the  tents  looked  at  the  flowers, 
and  scarcely  at  one  another^s 
dresses ;  they  were  keepmg  their 
attention  quite  unoccupied  that  it 
might  be  concentrated  on  the  park 
party.  I  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tent  when  the  great  people 
arrived.  Then  I  learned  their 
presence  from  a  whisper  aU  round 
me  of, 

'  That  is  the  Duke;  there,  with 
Lord  Corveton  1  That  is  his  grace!' 

I  looked  in  the  direction  in 
which  every  one  was  looking,  and 
recognised  the  cheery  unchanged 
face  of  the  Ashford  of  Tom  Quad. 
He  was  advancing  slowly  up  the 
tent  talking  to  his  host,  the  other 
visitors  following  like  a  little  court 
By  a  lucky  chance,  a  few  paces 
short  of  me,  Lord  Corveton  stopped 
to  speak  to  some  one ;  the  Duke, 
his  attention  disengaged,  walked 
on,  glanced  round,  and  caught  my 
eye.  Maybe  I  was  looking  at  him 
a  little  eagerly,  for  I  had  hardly 


